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NOTE. 

Believing  the  greatest  demand  for  the  Tariff  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  H.  R.  7456  will  be  only  for  those 
schedules  containing  the  particular  items  in  which  each  individual 
is  interested,  the  preliminary  prints  have  been  revised  and  indexed 
and  printed  by  schedules. 

The  hearings  are  paged  consecutively  and  comprise  the  following 
separate  documents: 

American  Valuation. 

Dyes  Embargo. 

Schedule    1. — Chemicals,  Oils,  and  Paints. 

Schedule    2. — Earths,  Earthenware,  and  Glassware. 

Schedule    3. — Metals  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   4. — Wood  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   5. — Sugar,  Molasses,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   6. — Toracco  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule    7. — Agricultural  Products  and  Provisions!        v.      , 

Schedule   8. — Spirits,  Wines,  and  Other  Beverages  jcomi)mea- 

Schedule   9. — Cotton  Manufactures. 

Schedule  10. — Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  11. — Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  12. — Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 

Schedule  13. — Papers  and  Books. 

Schedule  14. — Sundries. 

Schedule  15. — Free  List. 

Special  and  Administrative  Provisions,  and  Appendix  containing  briefs  re- 
ceived too  late  for  printing  in  the  volume  containing  the  hearings  upon  the 
various  schedules. 

Leighton  C.  Taylor,  Clerk. 
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Schedule  9. 
COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 


COTTON  AND  OTHER  TEXTILES. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  F.  CONWAY,  REPRESENTING  E.  F.  BREW  & 

CO.  (INC.),  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Conway.  We  are  importers  and  exporters  of  cotton  yarns  and 
textiles.  We  also  run  two  domestic  winding  plants,  one  located  at 
Jewett  City,  Conn.,  and  the  other  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  appear  as  an  importer  or  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  appear  as  both. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  industry  established  in  Germany  or 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  Conway.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  now  to  state  to  the  committee 
jour  views. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  appear  in  opposition  to  any  advance  in  the  rates 
on  cotton  yarns  over  the  existing  rates  as  named  in  the  Underwood 
bill.  I  have  prepared  a  brief  and  also  some  statistics,  which  I  will 
t#  pleased  to  nand  to  the  committee,  and  if  the  different  members  of 
the  committee  would  like  one,  I  will  have  enough  printed  to  go 
around.    I  have  only  one  extra  copy. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  have  tnat  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
committee  or  leave  it  with  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  will  do  so. 

I  appreciate  that  the  committee  has  a  difficult  task  in  getting  any 
schedule  which  will  please  all  parties  concerned  and  at  the  same  time 
render  a  fair  amount  of  protection  to  the  American  manufacturers. 
There  are  two  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration — the  amount  of 
revenue  and  the  amount  of  protection. 

It  is  well  to  consider,  first,  the  difference  between  the  pricing  of 
American  goods  and  foreign  goods.  The  foreign  manufacturer 
makes  his  price  based  upon  the  cost  of  his  material  at  the  mill.  For 
example,  if  you  buy  a  rfo.  100  yarn  from  a  Manchester  spinner  or 
English  spinner  you  buy  that  yarn  at  his  mill.  That  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  cases,  packing,  or  anything  else.  Those  cases  and 
packing  and  other  material  amount  to  about  2  to  3  cents  a  pound. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  paying  something  like  $6  or  $7  a  case  on 
the  other  side  for  cases  which  contain  our  merchandise.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  manufacturer  either  sells  his  goods  direct 
"r  through  his  own  agency  or  through  some  commission  house,  for 
which  he  pays  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.  With  that  he  gives  a 
trade  discount,  either  2  or  3  per  cent,  payable  on  the  10th  of  the 
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month  following  delivery.  *  He  also  allows  freight  to  the  consuming 
mill — either  pays  it  or  makes  an  allowance. 

Senator  McCumber.  Just  a  moment.  If  I  understood  you  rightly, 
you  stated  that  our  tariffs  were  levied  upon  just  what  it  cost  the  mill 
to  produce  the  yarn. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  stated  that  our  tariffs  were  levied  upon 
just  what  it  cost  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  produce  the  yarn.  Did 
you  take  into  consideration  what  it  cost  for  packing,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  No;  I  said  the  foreign  manufacturer  based  his  price 
or  sold  on  what  it  cost  at  his  mill.  He  adds  his  manufacturing  profits, 
of  course. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  he  has  got  to  pack  it? 

Mr.  Conway.  He  does  not  allow  you  for  that.  We  pay  for  packing 
cases  and  lining  for  the  cases. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes ;  but  the  tariffs  we  levy  include  all  that 
packing? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  pay  a  duty  on  the  packing,  yes ;  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  bring  that  point  out. 

Senator  omoot.  I  suppose  that  your  remarks  now  will  also  apply 
to  cotton,  hemp,  and  to  wool  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Exactly. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  whatever  you  say  now  in  relation  to  cotton 
you  want  it  to  apply  to  yarns  of  hemp  and  wool? 

Mr.  Conway.  And  also  to  silk,  artificial  silk. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly;  to  artificial  silk. 

Mr.  Conway.  These  allowances  which  the  American  manufacturer 
makes  will  approximately  equal  9  or  10  per  cent.  So  that  basing  any 
duties  on  domestics  or  American  prices  in  comparison  with  the  prices 
for  that  abroad  you  must  make  an  allowance  of  about  10  per  cent. 

On  the  coarse  numbers  there  is  no  duty  needed.  In  fact,  as  you 
know,  we  have  been  very  large  exporters  of  cotton  yarn  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  years,  not  only  cotton  yarn  but  heavy  sheetings. 
The  number  of  New  England  mills  and  their  makes  of  sheetings  are 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  in  fact,  we  get  inquiries  for  them 
through  our  foreign  connections,  and  they  specify  they  must  be  equal 
to  certain  American  brands. 

Another  thing.  When  it  comes  to  importing  yarns  there  are  pre- 
cious few  yarns  which  are  able  to  be  brought  in  under  80  until  the 
American  manufacture  fills  up.  We  export  40s  and  below,  and  we 
have  exported  up  to  70s.  We  have  never  exported  any  80s,  because 
we  could  not  do  that  on  account  of  the  freight. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  stated  that  "we  export  to  all  countries 
of  the  world."   Do  you  export  those  to  the  United  Kingdom  ! 

Mr.  Conway.  I  have  exported  No.  12  yarn  to  Manchester,  England. 

Senator  McCumber.  When? 

Mr.  Conway.  In  1919  and  1920.  We  could  do  it  to-day  if  the 
freight  rates  were  not  against  us. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  export  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  exported  to  Germany  in  1914,  prior  to  going  to 

war. 

Senator  McLean.  But  do  you  now? 

Mr.  Conway.  No  ;  we  can  not  export  there  now  on  account  of  the 
exchange. 
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Senator  McLean.  That  is  one  of  the  "  countries  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Conway.  Well,  we  do  not  export  there.  Our  foreign  office  has 
exported  there  during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  But  we  do  not  do  it 
directly  from  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  could  not  export  80s 
on  account  of  freight.  The  freight  on  80s  is  no  more  than  it  is  on 
40s.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not  export  it  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  finer  the  yarn  the  higher  the  cost,  and  there  is  the  difference 
in  the  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  true ;  as  you  go  up  you  get  the  competition  on 
low  prices,  but  the  matter  of  freight  to-day  is  a  very  considerable 
item.    It  amounts  to  6  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  applies  to  16s  or  40s  or  any  other  number  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Exactly.  Therefore,  when  you  come  to  consider  a 
tariff,  the  duty  is  not  needed  on  those  coarse  numbers. 

Another  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  the  difference  in 
the  qualities  of  the  yarn  made ;  for  instance,  you  might  take  a  No.  10 
or  20  or  30  yarn  and  make  it  out  of  different  staple  cotton.  The  for- 
eign manufacturers  are  able  to  spin  up  to  40s  of  shorter  staple,  which 
no  American  manufacturer  would  attempt. 

They  also  make  carded  yarns  as  fine  as  No.  120.  There  are  a  few 
domestic  manufacturers  who  make  No.  60s  in  carded.  There  are 
very  few  that  care  to  make  No.  60s  in  carded.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  who  have  ever  attempted  to  make  over  No.  60  in  carded. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  manufacturers  run  as  high  as 
NTo.  120  in  carded. 

There  are  the  different  considerations — labor,  construction,  machin- 
ery, interest,  taxes,  and  efficiency. 

rrior  to  the  war  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  cotton  industry  here  and 
abroad  were  not  very  much  apart,  about  10  or  12  per  cent,  according 
to  the  locality,  whether  northern  or  southern.  The  foreign  manu- 
facturer had  an  advantage  in  construction ;  they  also  had  an  advan- 
tage in  their  textile  machinery.  It  cost  less  to  construct  the  foreign 
mill  than  it  did  the  domestic  mill.  That  might  be  helped  by  reducing 
the  duty  on  textile  machinery ;  for  instance,  you  can  buy  a  patented 
machine  which  is  made  in  England  and  patented  here  and  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  the  same  machine,  at  practically  the  same 
price,  imported  into  the  United  States,  with  the  duty  added,  as  you 
can  buy  it  from  the  domestic  firm. 

As  to  the  matter  of  interest  they  formerly  had  an  advantage  over 
us.  because  we  paid  on  the  average  6  per  cent  for  money  here  while 
they  pot  it  at  3  or  4  per  cent.  That  is  a  thing  that  is  past.  The  in- 
terest charges  now  and  in  the  future  will  probably  be  less  in  this 
country,  at  least  not  more  than  abroad. 

In  regard  to  taxes  I  think  that  they  have  a  little  more  burden  in 
that  regard  over  there  than  we  have. 

In  efficiency  I  think  they  have  the  advantage,  because  their  labor 
has  been  trained  for  generations.  Our  labor  here  is  a  little  more 
transient.    Also  they  excel  in  efficiency  in  management. 

Coming  down  to  the  colored  yarns :  You  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  dyestuffs,  etc.  I  will  say  briefly  that  we  have  never  been 
able  to  import  colored  yarns  except  in  very  special  instances.  We  find 
the  price  of  the  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  especially  of  these  very  fine 
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indanthrenes  are  higher  in  England  than  we  can  get  them  done  in  this 
country. 

There  are  two  methods  advanced  in  this  tariff  for  valuation — that 
is,  the  ad  valorem  and  the  specific.  We  believe  a  specific  duty  is  the 
proper  duty.  An  ad  valorem  leaves  very  much  to  be  furnished  by  the 
customhouse  and  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Conway,  the  committee  is  well  posted  on  that 
phase  of  it ;  that  is,  on  the  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  want  to  give  them  my  reasons  why 

The  Chairman.  They  are  fully  impressed  with  the  desirability  of 
the  specific  wherever  it  can  be  applied. 

Mr.  Conway.  But  this  bill  calls  not  only  for  specific  but  also  the 
alternative  of  ad  valorem  rates. 

If  our  goods  are  imported  on  a  specific  duty,  we  know  when  they 
reach  the  customhouse  what  we  have  got  to  pay.  Our  past  experience 
has  shown  us  that  we  have  had  to  pay  the  duties  based  on  the  market 
price  abroad  on  the  date  we  imported  those  goods;  for  instance,  in 
1919  we  bought  No.  100  yarn  at  6  shillings,  on  a  basis  of  a  shilling,  then 
a  trifle  under  24  cents.  Those  goods  were  sold  immediately  on  that 
basis  to  the  American  manufacturers.  When  we  came  to  get  those 
goods  in  we  had  to  wait  on  account  of  the  cotton  strike  and  the  dock 
strike.  We  were  penalized  at  the  customhouse,  our  yarn  valued  at  18 
shillings,  and  there  was  no  way  in  which  we  could  recoup  that  loss. 
We,  therefore,  feel  that  a  specific  duty  without  any  alternative  of  an 
ad  valorem  is  the  proper  one  and  fair  to  the  importer. 

Another  reason  is  this :  There  is  not  very  much  variation  in  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  goods  in  this  country.  The  large  variations  in  the 
price  of  cotton  yarns  has  been  due  to  the  advance  in  cotton,  whether 
justified  or  speculative.  For  instance,  in  1919  and  1920  long-staple 
cotton  went  from  somewhere  around  35  or  40  cents  a  pound  to  $1.25. 
Therefore,  when  we  paid  our  duties  on  the  ad  valorem  values  we  were 
paying  duty  on  the  speculative  price  of  cotton,  or  at  least  the  specula- 
tive advance  in  the  price  of  cotton. 

Now,  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  German  competition 
and  the  mark  being  worth  one-third  of  a  cent.  We  deal  in  a  great 
many  articles  besiaes  cotton  and  other  yarns  which  are  not  in  my  im- 
mediate department,  but  I  have  knowledge  personally  of  what  Is  go- 
ing on.  Our  quotations  for  months  have  been  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  in  any  country  where  we  have  dealt  where  the  mark  or  the  franc 
or  the  shilling  has  depreciated  in  value  those  quotations  have  been  ad- 
vanced with  each  change,  so  that  the  price  in  dollars  and  cents  has 
remained  practically  the  same. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  coarse  numbers  need  no  protection,  we 
have  recommended 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing) .  That  recommendation  will  be  in  your 
brief,  will  it ! 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes,  sir.  Our  request  is  that  the  amount  of  duty 
assessed  on  40  yarn  be  3  cents  a  pound  for  carded,  with  an  additional 
duty  of  one-fitth  of  1  per  cent  upward ;  on  combed  yarn,  4  cents  a 
pound  for  No.  40,  with  a  difference  of  one-fourth  cent  per  number 
advance. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  each  number  advance? 
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Mr.  Conway.  For  each  number  advance.  On  numbers  below  40  we 
do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  need  of  any  duty;  but  if  the  committee, 
in  their  judgment,  feel  that  there  is  to  be  a  duty  we  should  suggest 
40  to  30,  one-eighth  cent ;  30  to  20,  one-tenth  cent ;  20  to  4,  one-six- 
teenth cent ;  below  4,  free. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  higher  duty 
which  you  recommend  for  the  numbers  which  you  cited  just  before 
this  last  number  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  recommend  one-fifth  of  1  cent  a  pound  higher 
on  the  carded  and  one-fourth  cent  per  number  additional,  because 
it  is  combed  and  because  it  can  stand  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  state  whether  that  duty  will  fully 
cover  the  difference  in  the  conversion  cost  between  this  country  and 
competing  country  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Y es,  sir ;  that  will  cover  the  difference  in  cost.  In 
fact,  I  will  give  you  some  figures  later  to  show  you  that  the  costs 
abroad  to-day  on  those  coarse  numbers  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
America. 

Under  date  of  November  13  there  were  quoted  in  one  of  the  English 
trade  papers  40/2  ply  American— that  is,  yarn  made  of  American 
stock — at  2s.  9d.,  approximately  56  cents  translated  into  American 
money.  The  same  number  of  yarn  made  of  a  good  staple  southern 
manufacture  could  be  purchased  and  is  quoted  in  the  papers  here 
to-day  at  52  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  covered  the  entire  subject  thor- 
oughly in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  have. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  have  your  brief  printed  in  full  in 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes;  I  will  have  it  printed  in  full,  and  I  will  leave 
each  member  of  the  committee  a  copy. 

Under  date  of  November  13  our  ordinary  carded  Egyptian  yarn 
was  quoted  at  4s.  fyd. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  ply? 

Mr.  Conway.  40/2ply,  and  translated  into  American  money  means 
90  cents  a  pound.  That  is  higher  than  the  combed  yarn  is  quoted 
to-day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  your  brief  have  you  given  the  American 
quotation  and  the  foreign  quotations  so  that  they  can  be  compared 
rigrht  together  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  do ;  yes.  During  the  past  six  or  eight  months  we 
have  had  an  emergency  tariff.  That  emergency  tariff  did  not  cover 
any  of  the  coarse  numbers,  and  I  think  the  records  of  the  customs- 
house  will  bear  me  out  in  stating  that  none  of  those  numbers  have 
been  brought  in,  or  if  any  have  been  brought  in  there  has  been  a  very 
inconsequential  quantity. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  those  coarse  numbers  had  the  Underwood 
rate! 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes;  they  had  the  Underwood  rate.  If  they  were 
lower  they  could  not  be  brought  in. 

20/2  ply  American  stock  under  date  of  November  17  were  quoted 
in  England  at  2s.  2Jd. ;  that  is  equivalent  to  44  cents.    That  same 
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number  in  first-class  southern  yarn  could  be  bought  anywhere  from 
33  to  35  cents,  depending  upon  the  spinner. 

I  have  picked  out  some  figures  on  the  domestic  yarns  and  carded 
under  date  of  July  11,  when  this  Fordney  bill  was  first  introduced. 

Senator  La  Follette.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  second?  I  want  to 
ask  you  whether  the  foreign  quotations  of  prices  there  are  on  for- 
eign production  or  export  price  on  American  export  yarns? 

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  yarn  made  up  in  England  to  be  exported 
from  there  without  any  packing  etc. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  what  we  would  call,  then,  the  mill 
price  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  The  mill  price;  yes,  sir.  10/2  ply  white  stock  20 
cents  a  pound ;  20/2  ply  white  stock  23  cents  a  pound ;  40/2  ply,  35 
cents  a  pound. 

Under  the  old  tariff  the  rate  of  duty  was  7£  per  cent;  under  the 
new  proposed  rates  it  is  2£  cents  a  pound. 

Taking  the  market  price  at  20  cents  a  pound  and  deducting  the 
American  commission,  discount,  and  freight,  which  amounts  to  about 
2  cents  a  pound  on  20  cents,  would  leave  the  net  cost  18  cents  to  the 
American  manufacturer.  On  July  11  middling  cotton,  which  will 
probably  be  the  grade  used  in  that  manufacture,  was  quoted  at  12 
cents  a  pound.  Taking  an  allowance  for  waste,  which  I  have  taken 
at  15  per  cent — it  may  be  a  trifle  too  low  or  it  may  be  a  trifle  too 
high,  but  I  think  it  is  very  fair  and  conservative — allowing  15  per 
cent  for  waste,  that  brings  the  cost  of  cotton  to  13.80  cents.  That 
leaves  4.20  cents  the  net  remuneration  to  the  spinner.  Now,  on  a  duty 
of  2|  cents  a  pound  that  means  a  rate  of  57  per  cent  for  duty. 

I  have  given  the  figures  in  my  brief  for  20/2  ply  and  40/2  ply 
on  the  same  basis,  so  I  will  not  repeat  them  and  take  the  time  of  the 
committee. 

Senator  La  Follette.  May  I  interrupt  again,  if  you  please? 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  about  the  prices  which  you  quote  in 
your  brief,  which  I  understand  to  be  present  prices,  compare  with 
the  prewar  prices ;  that  is,  relative  to  the  prewar  prices  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  same  numbers? 

Mr.  Conway.  You  mean  the  prewar  prices  for  the  foreign  goods 
we  sell  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Conway.  In  1915  the  market  was  very  much  depressed.  Wo 
sold  No.  100  yarn — I  want  to  show  you  what  we  manufacture — j— 

Mr.  La  Follette  (interposing).  If  you  please,  I  wanted  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  prewar  condition. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  was  going  to  refer  to  these  samples. 

Senator  La  Follette.  1911  and  1912? 

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  the  yarn  we  manufacture  [exhibiting  sample 
to  the  committee]. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  understand  me?  I  do  not  mean 
"  prewar  "  as  to  the  time  when  we  went  into  the  war,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  European  war,  1912  and  1913. 

Mr.  Conway.  In  1912-13  the  prices  for  No.  100  were  90  cents  for 
$1,  if  my  recollection  is  right.  That  is  the  class  of  goods  we  made, 
and  we  sold  that  varn  in  1915  for  76  cents  a  pound.  During  the 
war  the  price  on  this  was  about  $1.75  to  $2.    Immediately  after  the 
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war,  and  in  1919  and  1920,  the  price  of  that  material  rose  to  $5.75 
per  pound,  wound  in  that  shape  [referring  to  samples].  We  did 
not  sell  it  at  that  price,  unfortunately,  because  our  mills  had  been 
sold  ahead  on  the  low-basis  price.  We  did  sell  some  at  $5.25,  but 
not  very  large  quantities.  The  bulk  of  our  material  was  sold  the 
latter  part  of  1919  and  early  1920  at  about  $2.75  cents  a  pound,  No. 
100,  and  that  is  some  of  the  yarn  on  which  we  were  penalized  by  the 
customhouse  and  paid  a  duty  on  advanced  value  as  high  as  $3.75 
for  that  same  material  to  bring  it  in,  and  which  we  had  sold  to  be 
delivered  on  contracts  for  $2.40  a  pound.  So  you  see  the  bed  of 
the  importers  is  not  always  a  rosy  one. 

That  is  the  class  of  goods  we  manufacture.  This  [referring  to 
sample]  is  used  for  electrical  yarns.  It  is  different  material  from 
what  is  made  by  most  spinners  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that 
this  material  is  a  mule-spun  yarn,  while  the  bulk  of  the  yarns  spun 
in  this  country  is  frame-spun  yarn.  That  is  what  we  call  a  cop.  We 
wind  that  yarn  on  these  parallel  tubes,  and  it  must  be  put  on  without 
any  twist  whatever,  laying  flat.  If  there  is  any  twist  or  any  imper- 
fections it  is  rejected. 

That  goes  to  people  like  the  Westinghouse,  the  General  Electric, 
and  other  large  electrical  concerns. 

In  our  winding  plant  at  Jewett  City  and  Pawtucket  we  wind  as 
fine  as  200.  The  bulk  of  our  business  is  in  Noa.  80,  100,  and  120 — 
that  is,  120  put  up  in  the  same  way  [exhibiting  another  sample]. 

I  think  that  will  cover  what  I  want  to  say  on  the  yarns. 

.We  pass  on  to  the  thread.  I  understood  from  the  remark  made  by 
Senator  Smoot  to  Mr.  Hall,  who  testified  here  yesterday,  that  this 
paragraph  902  applies  to  yarn. which  might  be  used  for  thread  pur- 
poses and  later  processed  into  sewing  cotton.  That  is  the  way  I 
understood  the  bill,  and  I  have  made  my  brief  on  that  understanding. 

I  also  have  prepared  a  list  here  to  show  what  those  prices  amount 
to  in  plain  English  and  also  what  they  would  be  dutiable  as  yarns. 

We  bring  the  yarn  in  the  skein,  and  it  is  in  some  instances  simply 
wound  on  tubes  or  cones  and  used  for  thread  purposes,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  bleached  and  colored  and  sized  and  put  on  various-sized 
spools  that  Mr.  Hall  showed. 

Xo.  1  yarn,  which  is  the  basis  of  calculation  of  a  single  yarn, 
contains  840  yards. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  duty? 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes;  it  does;  and  if  you  will  listen  just  a  minute 
I  will  show  that  it  does. 

If  vou  bring  in  a  50/3  yarn  and  it  is  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  thread, 
that  No.  50/3  will  contain  14,000  yards,  and  at  one-half  cent  per 
hundred  yards  will  give  you  a  duty  of  70  cents  a  pound.  That  is 
more  than  the  manufacturing  cost  of  the  entire  article,  including  the 
cotton  itself. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  wrong  there,  because  that  is  not  what  it 
savs. 

• 

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  what  I  understood  it  yesterday,  and  that  is 
▼hat  the  gentleman  who  testified  understood  it  to  be,  as  I  gathered 
from  his  conversation. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  question  of  length  only  applied  to  darning, 
embroidery,  and  knitting  cotton.  So  far  as  cotton  in  the  thread  is 
concerned,  it  is  one-half  of  1  cent  a  hundred  yards. 
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Mr.  Conway.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is,  that  sewing  thread,  one- 
half  cent  on  each  100  yards. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  a  half  cent  a  hundred  yards  on  any  of 
those  threads  going  as  low  as  17  or  to  33£  per  cent  ad  valorem,  unless 
there  is  a  very  great  upheaval  in  prices,  which  none  of  us  anticipate. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  the  rates,  but  I  was  just 
saying  what  it  meant. 

Mr.  Conway.  We  have  been  all  through  this  thing  at  the  custom- 
house before.  We  brought  this  skein  yarn  under  the  Aldrich  tariff 
when  we  had  to  pay  high  duty,  and  we  found  our  yarn  cost  us  three  or 
four  times  the  value. 

You  take  100/3  ply ;  that  will  contain  28,000  yards.  The  duty  on 
the  thread  basis — one-half  cent  per  100  yards — will  amount  to  $1.40. 
Taking  it  on  40/3  skein  yarn,  under  the  proposed  rates,  the  duty  will 
be  13  cents  a  pound  if  entered  as  cotton  yarn ;  if  as  thread  56  cents  a 
pound. 

On  50/3  ply,  15  cents  as  yarn;  thread  duty  70  cents  a  pound. 

On  100/3  ply,  25  cents  a  pound  yarn  duty;  thread  duty  $1.40 
a  pound. 

If  those  are  six  card  they  will  take  just  one-half  of  the  yardage, 
and  the  duties  will  be  40/6 ;  16  cents  yarn  duty,  28  cents  thread  duty. 

On  50/6  ply,  15  cents  yarn  duty ;  thread  duty  35  cents. 

But  there  is  an  alternative  that  these  must  not  be  lower  than  17 
per  cent  nor  higher  than  33  per  cent.  But  there  is  no  present  way 
that  those  duties  can  be  computed  and  get  even  as  low  as  the  highest 
alternative  33  per  cent  in  any  instance,  but  there  is  no  possible 
chance  of  getting  as  low  as  17  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  not  be  lower  than  33£  per  cent? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  can  not  figure  it  out. 

Senator  McLean.  Because  the  law  says  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  not  know  the  value  of  the  thread? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  matter  up.  If  the  prices 
go  away  down  to  where  they  were  in  1915,  you  can  possibly  get  it 
down  to  that  basis.  I  do  not  imagine  that  you  are  going  to  get  the 
very  low  values  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is  a  tendency  for  lower 
basis  of  prices  for  everything,  whether  textiles,  or  anything  else,  labor 
included. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  not  be  more  than  33£  per  cent. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  appreciate  that,  Senator,  but  how  are  you  going  to 
figure  it? 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  value  of  the  goods,  no  matter  what  they 
are,  whether  low  or  high. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  have  taken  all  the  prices  obtainable,  and  I  can  not 
make  it  reconcile. 

We  come  down  to  prices  of  darning  and  knitting  cotton.  I  will 
give  you  an  example.  One  of  the  departments  of  health  placed  an 
order  a  week  ago  in  Washington  for  a  thousand  pounds,  for  which 
the  successful  bidder  paid  $1.01  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  what  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  For  darning  cotton. 

That  is  No.  6,  4-ply.  Under  this  rate  we  would  get  a  protection  on 
it  to  import  6.3  per  pound.  That  yarn  in  the  grade  at  high  fiptire 
could  be  bought  to-day  at  35  cents,  or  possibly  30  cents.  It  will  cost 
to  bleach  and  process  that  not  over  20  to  25  cents  a  pound.    So  you 
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take  that  maximum  figure  of  35  cents,  and  your  25  cents  gives  you  60 
cents,  and  that  leaves  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  41  cents  a 
pound,  which  is  very  fair  margin  on  almost  any  article. 

Therefore,  on  the  sewing  threads,  we  ask  that  the  same  duty  as 
under  the  Underwood  bill  be  continued. 

I  have  given  here  for  Schedule  9  figures  giving  the  different  num- 
bers used  for  embroidery  and  also  the  rates  under  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  help  the  committee  by  having  same 
of  these  matters  printed? 

Mr.  Conway.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  do  that  first  rate,  but  I 
wish  you  would  indulge  me.    I  am  finishing  on  the  thread. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  wants  to  extend  to  you  every 
courtesy. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  am  practically  the  lone  opposition  here,  and  per- 
haps after  I  get  through  some  of  these  Senators  may  want  to  ask 
questions  to  elucidate  evidence  on  parts  brought  out. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  not  be  any  Senators  here  to  ask  ques- 
tions unless  the  hearings  are  curtailed. 

Mr.  Conway.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  more  time  than  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Conway.  On  the  flax  duty,  paragraph  1001,  we  ask  that  no 
duty  be  placed  on  the  raw  material — flax. 

The  Chairman.  You  say,  "  we  ask."    Who  does  that  include  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  The  importers ;  or  I  will  say  "  I,"  because  I  have  not 
been  authorized  to  speak  officially  for  anyone  else  except  myself, 
my  own  company. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  now  of  flax  straw  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  The  raw  material;  1002,  we  ask  for  5  per  cent  on 
sliver. 

On  the  ramie  yarns,  which  come  under  the  same  classification  as 
jute  and  linen,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  that,  because  the  duties  on 
these  are  raised  to  a  point  which  we  consider  excessively  high.  We 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  way  of  sampling,  getting  manufac- 
turers or  different  lines  interested  in  this  material.  Ramie  yarn  in 
the  sizes  18s  to  30/2  sold  prior  to  the  war,  in  1912,  at  60  cents  for 
lvs  and  72  cents  for  30/2  ply.  These  yarns  are  used  very  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  incandescent  mantles.  There  is  only  one  manu- 
facturer of  raw  ramie  in  this  country,  and  that  has  been  recently 
absorbed  by  one  of  the  largest  mantle  manufacturers  and  is  now  run 
as  a  subsidiary  company  to  that  company.  So  that  there  can  be  but 
one  price  for  that  class  of  goods  over  here.  They  can  make  any  price 
for  their  material  if  they  get  a  duty  high  enough  to  shut  out  foreign 
competition,  and  they  can  not  only  make  price  for  the  manufacturing 
trade  but  they  can  also  make  the  price  for  their  own  competitors,  and 
I  will  point  out  to  you  briefly  a  few  of  the  inconsistencies. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  named  in  your  brief  the  rate  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  percentage  of  the  amount  used  in  the 
United  States  is  produced  by  this  company  which  you  say  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Conway.  The  last  account  I  had  from  them  they  were  using 
the  bulk  in  their  own  factory  and  only  selling  their  surplus  to  the 
trade. 

On  single  bleached  yarns — 
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Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  What  is  the  name  of  that 
firm? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  would  rather  not  state  any  name. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  good  many  manufacturers  use  ramie  for  mix- 
ing with  other  material  ? 

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  ramie  fiber. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  now  of  ramie  yarns? 

Mr.  Conway.  Ramie  yarns.  I  am  going  to  touch  on  ramie  fiber 
also. 

Under  the  old  rate  from  No.  1  to  No.  8  lea  at  a  rate  of  12  per  cent : 
the  new  rate  is  8  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  old  rater  No.  8  to  80  lea 
was  20  per  cent,  and  then  over  80  it  dropped  back  again  to  10  per 
cent.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  above  80  has  ever  been  made 
in  ramie. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  you  can  make  it  that  high. 

Mr.  Conway.  It  has  been  made  as  high  as  80/2  ply ;  in  fact,  it  has 
been  mercerized,  too,  but  not  as  a  regular  product. 

These  prices  are  now  assessed  so  that  on  No.  60  yarn  you  pay  a 
duty  of  35  cents  a  pound,  not  per  cent  but  35  cents  a  pound.  Then 
if  that  yarn  is  bleached  or  boiled  5  cents  a  pound  more. 

Now,  in  ordinary  times  it  cost  us  for  bleaching  If  to  2  cents  per 
pound.  At  the  present  rate  for  job  dyeing,  which  small  dyers  and 
bleachers  charge  for  bleaching,  5  cents  a  pound  to-day.  That 
represents  their  cost  and  profit.  This  duty  fixes  a  charge  of  5  cents  a 
pound  extra,  for  the  reason  that  this  material  is  all  bleached  before  it 
is  used.  In  its  natural  shade  it  is  something  the  color  of  that  [indi- 
cating], a  tan  shade. 

On  the  twisted  yarn,  No.  8,  the  rate  is  advanced  from  8  cents  a 
pound  to  16  cents  a  pound,  and  there  is  a  sliding  scale,  so  that  when 
you  get  up  to  No.  30,  which  is  one  size  used  by  the  mantle  manufac- 
turers, the  two  sizes  being  18  single  and  30/2  ply,  the  specific  rate  is 
32|  cents  per  pound.  This  material  does  not  cost  any  more  to  twist 
than  it  does  cotton,  and  a  fair  conservative  price  for  twisting  that  is 
2  cents  a  pound. 

We  come  now  to  the  woolen  paragraph.  The  old  rates  were  18  per 
cent.  Now,  it  specifies  that  yarns  valued  at  55  cents  a  pound  shall 
have  a  20  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  and,  in  addition  to  that,  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound.  You  take  a  yarn  valued  at  55 
cents  a  pound,  and  you  take  20  cents  a  pound  specific  duty,  and  that 
equals  36  per  cent  of  the  value.  You  add  on  your  cost  18  per  cent, 
and  that  would  cost  you  54  per  cent.  Take,  for  instance,  a  carpet 
yarn  which  in  ordinary  times  brings  anywhere  from  40  to  50  cents  a 
pound,  and  that  would  be  dutiable  under  that  rate  at  more  than 
the  entire  manufacturing  cost  of  the  yarn.  These  duties  are  more 
than  the  manufacturing  cost,  not  including  the  material. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  you  know  these  duties  here  are  com- 
pensatory duties.    What  is  your  recommendation? 

Mr.  Conway.  Our  recommendation  is  that  there  be  no  duty  on 
wool,  free  wool,  and  the  old  rates  as  under  the  Underwood  bill. 

Paragraph  1201,  that  is  silk  and  silk  goods,  the  old  rate  was  20  per 
cent.    The  new  rate  is  35  cents  a  pound. 

On  paragraph  1202,  spun  silk  or  schappe,  the  old  rate  was  85  per 
cent,  the  new  rate  is  45  cents  a  pound. 
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On  1204,  the  old  rate  was  15  per  cent,  the  new  rate  is  $1  per  pound. 
We  feel  that  those  prices  are  unreasonably  high,  and  that  it  will  tend 
to  shut  out  competition  entirely. 

Under  1215,  artificial  silk,  the  old  rate  was  35  per  cent;  the  new 
rate  is  45  cents  a  pound.  Prior  to  the  war  the  entire  cost  of  this  ma- 
terial was  60  cents  per  pound.  It  sold  then  from  $1.50  to  $1.75,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality.  Therefore,  if  you  advance  the  price  to  35 
cents  a  pound,  you  put  on  a  duty  of  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost 
prior  to  the  war. 

That  also  covers  artificial  silk  wastes,  which  is  a  very  much  lower 
grade  product.  We  took  the  imported  artificial  silk  wastes  which  is 
a  very  much  lower  grade  product.  We  took  this  imported  artificial 
silk  wastes  in  1912,  and  had  it  spun  on  commission  by  a  manufacturer 
in  Philadelphia,  and  made  on  worsted  machinery  which  was  not 
exactly  adapted  for  it,  and  it  cost  us  about  18  cents  a  pound.  Here 
is  a  duty  imposed  of  45  cents  a  pound,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  right. 

We  come  now  to  the  American- valuation  plan.  We  are  very  much 
opposed  to  that,  because  we  do  not  know  what  it  means.  When  you 
come  to  value  such  articles  as  we  import  and  use,  here  is  a  yarn  that 
you  can  not  match  in  this  country  or  probably  can  not  match  in  this 
country.  There  is  none  of  it  offered  for  sale.  What  are  we  going  to 
do?  Take  the  price  some  manufacturer  will  give  you  on  some  other 
yarn,  and  make  us  up  a  duty  on  that?  Take,  tor  instance,  our  ramie. 
Are  we  going  to  take  this  price,  what  it  cost,  or  going  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer? 

Senator  MoCumber.  Does  that  article  which  you  just  now  pre- 
sented sell  on  the  market  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  are  practically  the  only  ones  who  sell  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  it  sells? 

Mr.  Conway.  I  doubt  if  you  can  go  out  and  buy  it  outside  of  our- 
selves to-day. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  sold  it? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  sold  lots  of  it  to  some  of  the  manufacturers  who 
testified  here  this  week. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  that  it  at  least  had  a  market  value  if  it 
sold! 

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  not  American  value. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  had  American  value  and  sold,  so  you  can 
tell  what  the  American  value  was. 

Mr.  Conway.  You  mean  what  we  sold  it  at? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Conway.  How  would  it  be  if  we  import  this  before  we  sell  it? 

Senator  McCumber.  It  would  still  have  an  American  value. 

Senator  McLean.  You  never  know  what  you  are  going  to  sell  it 
for? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  never  know  what  we  are  going  to  sell  it  for,  and 
we  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  we  were  in  1920. 

Senator  McLean.  Of  course,  take  an  article  that  has  never  been  sold 
in  this  country,  and  it  would  have  no  market  value,  because  when  yoii 
first  bring  it  in  it  has  got  to  have  a  value  before  you  can  find  a  value. 

Mr.  Conway.  We  buy  this  in  50,000  to  100,000  pound  lots,  and  we 
wll  anywhere  from  a  case  to  5,000  pounds,  and  we  might  come  out 
whole  on  the  first  shipment  and  might  sink  a  lot  of  monev  on  the  last 
of  it. 
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Senator  McLean.  Where  do  you  buy  that? 

Mr.  Conway.  We  bought  that  in  Manchester,  England.  We  would 
be  in  the  same  position  that  we  were  at  the  end  of  1920,  when  we  had  a 
lot  of  high-priced  goods  which  cost  us  $3  to  $4  a  pound.  We  had  to 
mark  it  off  and  take  our  loss.  That  is  what  all  the  other  manufac- 
turers who  are  asking  a  very  much  higher  duty  should  do ;  they  shoul  J 
come  down  and  take  their  loss  the  same  as  we  did,  and  start  on  a  lower 
basis. 

We  had  a  lot  of  this  78  single  yarn  which  we  brought  in.  It  was 
all  very  nice  when  the  market  was  low,  but  when  the  price  had 
dropped  we  got  our  orders  canceled  from  some  of  these  same  glove 
manufacturers  who  are  now  asking  for  excessive  duties. 

Therefore  we  oppose  that  American-valuation  plan  as  applied  to 
textiles.  There  may  be  some  other  line  that  it  might  apply  on  satis- 
factorily. 

To  sum  .up  briefly,  we  ask  the  old  rates  on  these  schedules  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to. 
which  is  the  adverse  effect  this  tariff  legislation  is  going  to  have  on 
our  foreign  trade.  You  had  some  of  the  statistics  read  to  you  yester- 
day of  the  amount  of  goods  we  exported  in  cotton  goods.  We  are  ex- 
porting to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Ceylon,  India,  and  various  other 
parts  of  the  world  through  our  different  offices  all  kinds  of  cotton 
piece  goods,  coarse  drills,  denims,  fine  sheetings,  and  tickings,  some 
of  these  fancy  cloths  you  saw  here  yesterday.  We  have  built  up  quite 
a  r\ice  business.  Our  connections  have  already  notified  us  that  if  this 
adverse  tariff  goes  through  it  is  going  to  interfere  with  this.  It  is  go- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  merchant  marine,  because  if  you  do  not  send 
goods  out  and  bring  them  back  you  are  going  to  suffer  that  way.  It 
is  going  to  interfere  with  banking  connections  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  gentlemen,  you  know  that 
banking  connections  are  the  mainstay  of  any  foreign  trade.  Without 
banking  connections  you  can  not  exist. 

We  have  been  developing  that  business  and  are  still  developing 
that  business.  It  has  been  a  nice  business.  What  are  we  going  to 
do — cut  that  off?  We  have  sent  cotton  piece  goods  out  there  for  40 
or  50  years  in  competition  with  every  market  of  the  world.  We  had 
the  competition  with  Japan  during  the  war,  and,  as  one  gentleman 
stated  here,  the  merchandise  of  a  certain  class  was  so  inferior  that 
there  is  nothing  to  it.  They  brought  a  lot  of  stuff  in  here  and 
dumped  it  on  the  market  at  any  price,  which  will  account  for  the  low 
prices  which  Japanese  stuff  has  been  bringing.  We  tried  to  bring 
in  some  of  their  cotton  yarns,  but  there  is  none  of  it  manufactured 
of  a  quality  we  could  anord  to  sell  in  this  country,  and  those  who 
did  take  hold  of  it  got  stuck  badly. 

So  far  as  the  efficiencv  of  the  labor  goes  in  Japan,  it  does  not  com- 
pare with  this  country,  because  all  the  supervision  is  done  by  English 
hands.  They  figure  they  require  130  operatives  to  equal  the  work  of 
a  hundred  English  operators.  Their  wages  are  based  on  not  only 
what  they  get  in  money,  but  also  are  furnished  housing,  and  in  some 
cases  food.  They  live  adjacent  to  the  factories  in  which  they  work- 
in  some  instances  in  them — and  for.  that  reason  I  do  not  think  we 
need  ever  fear  any  Japanese  competition,  because  in  every  market 
where  we  lost  orders  for  goods  temporarily,  in  Australia  and  New 
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Zealand,  they  have  come  back  and  taken  American  goods  on  account 
of  the  superiority  of  the  quality. 

Gentlemen,  I  tnink  I  have  covered  everything  else  in  my  brief,  and 
I  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

BRIEF  OF  JOHK  F.   OOHWAY,  BEFBE8EHTIHG  E.  F.  DBEW  ft  CO.   (INC.),  HEW 

YORK  CITY. 

We  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  recommendations 
on  this  schedule  relating  to  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  manufactures  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  increase  in  the  duty  in  the  proposed  tariff  over  that  existing  under 
the  law  of  1913: 

Appended,  marked  "  Exhibit  A,"  is  a  list  of  comparative  rates  of  duty  under 
the  1/nderwood  tariff  and  those  proposed  for  tariff  bill  No.  7456,  dated  July  11. 

[Paragraph  901.] 

There  is  comparatively  little  change  in  the  coarser  numbers,  the  rate  of  duty 
proposed  varying  from  number  to  number  under  the  specific  rate,  although 
there  is  an  alternative  ad  valorem  duty  under  the  provision  of  which  no  levy  can 
fall  below  a  certain  percentage,  which  gives  a  rate  of  advance  on  nearly  all  sizes 
over  the  old  rate.  This  applies  to  carded  and  to  some  sizes  of  combed  below  No. 
40.  The  new  rates  are  slightly  less  on  coarse  combed,  although  these  sizes  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  imported  and  the  foreign  prices  have  been  nearly  as  high 
as  the  domestic. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  very  little  yarn  imported  in  sizes  coarser  than 
No.  50,  and  in  these  sizes  only  at  such  times  when  there  has  been  a  wide 
fluctuation  In  prices ;  in  fact,  on  most  numbers  below  80s,  except  when  specially 
treated,  that  Is  gassed  or  prepared,  It  has  been  difficult  to  import  these  in 
competition  with  the  domestic  manufacturers.  For  this  reason  a  protective 
duty  is  not  needed  on  the  coarse  numbers  as  we  have  been  able  in  the  past 
to  export  large  quantities  of  these  coarse  numbers  in  competition  with  foreign 
spinners,  so  that  a  duty  on  these  coarse  numbers  is  not  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  manufacturers  nor  has  it  been  productive  of  revenue. 
It  is  only  possible  to  import  the  numbers  below  80s  when  conditions  are  favor- 
able and  when  purchased  at  very  low  prices  and  sold  later  at  a  profit  on  a 
higher  market 

On  numbers  120  and  above  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  manufactured  in 
this  country  and  domestic  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  sell  all  they  could 
produce,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  sell  foreign  goods  until  the  domestic 
product  has  been  placed.  This  applies  particularly  to  numbers  120  and  under, 
as  above  120s  there  are  very  few  domestic  mills  that  make  these  sizes  for  sale. 

DIFFERENCE  IN  MODE  OF  SELLING  DOMESTIC   AND  FOREIGN  YARN. 

It  would  be  well  to  call  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  the  different  man- 
ner ui  which  goods  are  sold  In  this  country  and  abroad.  The  American  manu- 
facturer usually  sells  through  an  agent  or  commission  house  or,  perhaps,  his 
own  sales  agency  and  his  prices  are  quoted  delivered  at  the  mill  of  the  con- 
sumer or  f.  o.  b.  his  own  mill — allowing  the  difference  in  freight  to  the  con- 
suming manufacturer.  The  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  represents  the 
cost  of  packing,  freight,  discount,  and  selling  charges. 

If  sold  through  a  commission  house  the  compensation  is  usually  5  per  cent,  with 
a  trade  discount  of  2  or  3  per  cent  when  paid  on  the  10th  of  the  month  following 
delivery  or  In  30  days  time,  also  an  allowance  for  freight.  It  is  therefore  safe 
to  assume  that  the  selling  charge  and  the  discount  and  freight  averages  9  to  10 
per  cent 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  spinner  sells  his  yarn  f.  o.  b.  his  own  mill  or 
delivered  to  a  nearby  shipping  point.  The  purchaser  is  charged  for  cost  of 
packing,  freight,  drayage,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  so  that  in  making  a 
comparison  with  foreign  and  domestic  prices  these  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  should  be  deducted  from  the  American  quotations. 

It  should  be  borne  in  nrlnd  that  the  spinning  and  weaving  methods  abroad 
and  in  this  country  are  also  radically  different. 

The  domestic  manufacturer,  if  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  yarns,  will 
M<in  the  yarn  In  a  range  of  numbers,  twist  it,  warp  It,  reel  it,  wind  it,  in  fact, 
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engage  in  all  the  different  finishing  processes  which  may  be  required  by  various 
consuming  trades. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  manufacturer,  if  he  is  a  spinner,  will  only  spin, 
and  confines  his  output  to  certain  sizes.  He  will  in  turn  sell  his  yarn  to  the 
reeler,  to  the  winder,  to  the  warper,  or  to  the  finisher  for  other  processes,  and 
the  charges  for  the  yarn  will  be  paid  by  the  person  purchasing  the  merchandise 
primarily.  Therefore  these  manufacturers  have  only  one  process  on  which  tu 
figure  their  profit,  whereas  the  domestic  manufacturer,  who  carries  on  the  va- 
rious processes,  secures  his  profits  on  all  these  processes,  which  returns  him  a 
much  larger  margin  of  profit  than  is  possible  to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

For  this  reason  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  usually  been  content  to  op- 
erate on  a  more  modest  return  and  at  a  lower  profit  per  unit,  basing  their  re- 
turns on  production  and  efficiency  in  manufacture. 

The  same  applies  to  the  manufacturer  of  woven  goods  who  does  the  spinning, 
warping,  slashing,  beaming,  weaving  as  one  corporation,  whereas  the  foreign 
manufacturers  are  weavers  only  and  buy  their  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  cot- 
ton yarn. 

It  is  therefore  difficult  to  make  comparisons  on  yarn  when  based  only  on  the 
size,  as  there  are  so  many  other  matters  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  such  as 
twist  and  quality  of  stock  used  by  the  different  spinners,  that  on  the  same  num- 
ber of  domestic  or  foreign  yarns  there  will  be  a  variation  of  5  to  10  cents 
per  pound  on  the  same  numbers,  both  carded  and  combed. 

For  this  reason  it  has  also  been  customary  in  the  past  for  the  sponsors  of 
high  tariff  to  compare  the  domestic  price  of  yarns  of  high  grade  used  in  weav- 
ing and  knitting  with  the  prices  quoted  for  the  same  number  of  a  foreign  make, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  above-mentioned  considerat  ons  and  also 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  basis  of  middling  cotton  of  the 
American  grades  and  those  of  the  English  classification.  Also  that  the  manipula- 
tion of  stock  enters  largely  into  this,  as  the  foreign  spinners  are  able  to  spin  finer 
numbers  from  lower  grades  and  shorter  stocks  than  are  attempted  by  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  For  instance,  on  yarn  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  print 
cloth  in  the  East  (United  States)  the  prices  obtained  by  the  mills  on  sales  inade 
between  themselves  are  lower  than  prices  for  the  same  yarn  quoted  in  the 
English  market. 

There  are  very  few  domestic  mills  which  make  a  yarn  finer  than  40s  in  carded, 
there  being  some  who  make  50s  and  60s.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  domestic 
mills  who  attempt  to  make  carded  yarn  above  60,  and  there  are  none  who  make 
carded  yarn  in  80s  and  above,  whereas  the  English  spinners  make  carded  yarns 
as  fine  as  120s. 

CONSIDERATIONS  AS  BASIS  FOB  TABIFF. 

Therefore,  in  imposing  any  tariff  the  main  consideration  outside  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  is  what  adequate  protection  shall  be  accorded 
the  home  manufacturers  and  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  American  and 
foreign  manufacture,  including  labor. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  claim  was  made  that  the  foreign  manufacturers 
secured  their  labor  at  very  much  less  than  the  domestic  mills.  There  are  some 
instances  to-day  where  certain  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  paying  higher 
rates  of  wages  than  they  are  paying  abroad.  In  fact,  certain  American  manu- 
facturers are  now  paying  very  much  more  wages  in  this  country  than  their 
competitors  located  in  other  parts  of  this  country.  But,  as  a  rule  labor,  prior 
to  the  war,  in  this  country  was  only  slightly  higher  than  what  it  was  abroad, 
while  the  productive  cost  due  to  the  efficiency  and  larger  turnover  in  production 
by  the  American  operative  more  than  made  up  this  difference. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  foreign  operatives  from  any  country  coming  here 
to  engage  in  the  textile  manufacturing  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
domestic  labor  and  it  takes  several  months  before  they  can  produce  the  same 
amount  of  work  as  the  operatives  here.  In  other  words,  American  operatives 
operate  more  machinery  and  work  faster  than  their  foreign  brethren. 

Formerly  the  foreign  manufacturer  had  a  greater  advantage  on  account  of 
the  lower  rate  of  interest,  but  this  has  now  been  changed  on  account  of  war 
conditions  and  this  is  not  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  now  nor  in  the  future. 

There  was  also  considerable  difference  in  the  cost  of  erecting  new  spinning 
mills  as  compared  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  because  they  could  obtain 
their  textile  machinery  at  a  lower  price  than  the  American  manufacturer,  and 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  or  not  this  could  be  remedied  by  a  lowering 
of  the  duty  on  textile  machinery.    It  will  even  be  found  that  textile  machnery 
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covered  by  the  same  patent  here  and  abroad  can  be  Imported  at  practically  the 
same  price,  duty  paid,  as  is  required  for  the  domestic  article. 

This,  however,  has  been  more  or  less  nullified  by  those  mills  which  have  been 
erected  for  some  time  past,  as  during  the  war  they  have  made  very  large  and 
excessive  profits  and  should  have  been  able  to  mark  off  to  depreciation  any 
enhanced  cost  paid  for  domestic  construction  over  the  prices  paid  by  foreign 
competitors,  so  that  practically  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  now  is  the 
difference  in  labor. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  DUTY  TO  MANUFACTURING  COST. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  introduced,  on  July  11,  the  following  prices  were 
current :  10/2  white  stock,  20  cents  a  pound ;  20/2  white  stock,  23  cents  a  pound ; 
40/2  white  stock,  35  cents  a  pound. 

These  prices  were  the  highest  prices,  and  yarns  of  good  grade  in  these  sizes 
could  be  obtained  at  somewhat  less. 

10/2. 

Tariff  under  old  duty  5  per  cent. 

Tariff  under  new  duty  2$  cents  per  pound. 

Cents. 

Taking  a  market  price  of 20. 00 

Less  freight,  discount,  and  commission 2. 00 

Net  price  to  mill 18.00 

<m  July  10,  price  cotton 12.00 

Allowance  for  waste  15  per  cent 1. 80 

Making  the  cost  of  cotton 13.  80 

Leaving  for  cost  of  manufacture 4,20 

The  duty  of  2|  per  cent  per  pound  means  57  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, which  you  can  see  is  ridiculously  high. 

20/2. 

Tariff  under  old  duty  7$  per  cent. 
Tariff  under  new  duty  5  cents  per  pound. 

Cents. 

Taking  a  market  price  of 23.00 

Less  freight,  discount,  and  commission 2.  50 

Net  price  to  mill 20.  50 

<>n  July  10,  price  cotton 12.00 

Allowance  for  waste  15  per  cent 1. 80 

Making  the  cost  of  cotton 13.  80 

Leaving  for  cost  of  manufacture 6. 70 

With  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  the  new  tariff,  this  would  mean  a  duty  of 
75  per  cent  on  the  manufacturing  cost. 

kO/2. 

Tariff  under  old  duty  10  per  cent 
Tariff  under  new  duty  10  cents  a  pound. 

Cents. 

Taking  a  market  price  of 35.00 

!>■«  freight,  discount,  and  commission 3. 30 

Net  price  to  mill 31.70 

<>n  July  10,  price  cotton 13.00 

Allowance  for  waste  15  per  cent 1. 95 

Making  the  cost  of  cotton 14.  95 

Leaving  for  cost  of  manufacture 16.75 
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A  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  would  equal  about  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  manu- 
facturing cost.' 

This  you  will  see  is  a  larger  protection  than  is  required.  Basing  the  quota- 
tions on  the  same  numbers  to-day,  it  would  give  us  the  following  results : 

On  the  above  we  have  estimated  the  duties  on  10/2,  20/2,  and  40/2.  Nos.  a 
19.  and  39,  however,  could  be  brought  in  at  2$  per  cent  less.  We  have  used  tlw? 
highest  rates,  which  will  emphasize  the  advance  under  the  proposed  rates. 

10/2. 

Tariff  under  old  duty  5  per  cent. 

Tariff  under  now  duty  2£  cents  per  pound. 

Cents. 

Taking  a  market  price  of 30.00 

Less  freight,  discount,  and  commission 3. 05 

Net  price  to  mill 26.9.* 

On  December  5,  price  cotton 17.80 

Allowance  for  waste  15  per  cent 2.  67 

Making  the  cost  of  cotton 20. 47 

Leaving  for  cost  of  manufacture : 6.4* 

The  proposed  tariff  of  2\  cents  per  pound  is  nearly  33  per  cent  of  6.4S. 

20/2. 

Tariff  under  old  duty  7£  per  cent. 
Tariff  under  new  duty  5  cents  per  pound. 

Cents. 

Taking  a  market  price  of 33.00 

Less  freight,  discount,  and  commission 3.31 

Net  price  to  mill *_ 29.  «* 

On  December  5,  price  cotton 17.80 

Allowance  for  waste  15  per  cent 2.67 

Making  the  cost  of  cotton 20.47 

Leave  for  cost  of  manufacture 9.2*. 

The  proposed  tariff  of  5  cents  about  55  per  cent  of  cost. 

kO/2. 

Tariff  under  old  duty  10  per  cent. 

Tariff  under  new  duty  10  cents  per  pound. 

Cents. 

Taking  a  market  price  of 52.  00 

Less  freight,  discount,  and  commission 4.  08 

Net  price  to  mill 47.92 

On  December  5,  price  cotton 19.  80 

Allowance  for  waste  15  per  cent 2.  97 

Making  the  cost  of  cotton 22.77 

Leaving  for  cost  of  manufacture 25.15 

The  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  equals  about  40  per  cent  of  cost. 

At  this  time  we  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  a  basis 
of  cotton,  July  11  on  which  date  the  price  was  13  cents  and  on  December  3  when 
the  basis  of  cotton  was  19.80,  nearly  7  cents  a  pound  more,  the  difference  to  the 
spinner  on  the  finished  yarn  on  10/2,  however,  was  a  trifle  more  than  2  cents  a 
pound  advance,  although  the  cotton  cost  6  cents  a  pound  more. 

On  the  20/2  ply,  the  same  basis,  the  difference  was  2.52  cents. 
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On  the  40/2  ply,  basing  the  cost  of  the  cotton  which  would  be  used  in  40/2 
•ly  at  13  cents  July  10. 

On  December  5  it  netted  the  spinner  25.15  cents  on  the  19.80-cent  cotton, 
)srainst  manufacturing  cost  16.75  cents  on  the  lower  basis  (13  cents)  for  cotton. 

You  will  therefore  see  that  on  the  40/2  ply  a  spinner  is  securing  a  very  much 
natter  relative  price  than  on  the  coarser  sizes. 

( m  the  40/2  ply,  the  spinner  has  8.40  cents  between  the  cost  of  cotton  and  the 
ut>t  selling  price  on  19.80-cent  cotton  25.25  cents  for  manufacture  in  December ; 
13-cent  cotton  16.75  cents  for  manufacture  in  July. 

We  have  taken  a  fairly  low  basis  for  ctton  required,  but  a  higher  grade 
which  might  have  been  required  would  show  a  larger  percentage  of  protection. 

COMPARISON   BETWEEN  DOMESTIC   AND  ENGLISH  PRICES. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  on  the  very  radical 
advancing  market  which  we  have  had  during  the  past  several  months  none  of 
these  sizes  have  been  imported  or  attempfed  to  be  imported  simply  because 
these  numbers  abroad  have  been  selling  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  domestic 
prices. 

As  example,  on  20/2  ply :  American  stock,  under  date  of  November  17,  was 
quoted  in  one  of  the  prominent  trade  journals  of  England  at  2  shillings  2\  pence 
equivalent  to  American  money  on  that  date  to  approximately  44  cents.  On 
July  11  the  English  prices  were  very  much  in  excess  of  the  prices  obtained  in 
this  coqntry  for  nearly  every  size. 

In  an  English  trade  journal,  under  date  of  November  17,  40/2  American 
srock  ordinary  grades  was  quoted  at  2  shillings  9  pence,  approximately  56  cents 
in  American  money,  or  as  much  if  not  more  than  corresponding  domestic  yarn. 
This  is  a  lower  grade  yarn  than  the  domestic  yarn  referred  to  heretofore  at  52 
i?nts  in  preceding  paragraph. 

In  making  these  quotations,  we  have  taken  the  ordinary  yarns  against  the 
orst-class  southern  yarns  made  of  It's  to  1$  inch  staple. 

«>n  the  same  date,  November  17,  the  ordinary  Egyptian  carded  in  No.  40/2 
«us  quoted  at  4  shillings  6$  pence,  or  over  90  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  well  to  be  noted  at  this  time  that  none  of  these  numbers  were  imported 
under  the  old  rates  as  they  could  have  been  done  had  the  foreign  price  made  It 
I>t*ftible,  as  they  did  not  come  under  the  emergency  tariff  which  provides  for  an 
extra  rate  of  7  cents  a  pound  on  a  yarn  made  of  a  certain  length  staple. 

<>u  quotations  which  we  had  on  July  19,  1921,  quotations  on  40/2  ply  of  35 
{**nce  on  a  basis  of  exchange  of  3.57,  which  would  make  the  price  52  cents  in 
American  money. 

To  this  must  be  added  charges  for  packing,  freight,  consular  invoices,  ocean 
freights,  as  well  as  marine  insurance,  financial,  and  other  expenses  incidental 
to  importing  yarn. 

These  prices  are  typical  of  the  usual  conditions  and  it  is  practically  impossible 
t»  import  these  sizes  and  will  show  you  conclusively  that  no  tariff  whatever 
i*  necessary  on  these  coarse  numbers. 

Comparison  of  domestic  and  foreign  prices. 

FOREIGN  PRICES. 

HOSIERY  YARN— SINGLE. 


t 

y 

'A 

■ 


No.  of  yarn. 

Skeins. 

Cops. 

Cones. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

Pence. 

Cents. 

23 

231 
24 
25 
25) 

39.10 
40.15 
4a  80 
42.50 
43.75 

20 

20* 

21 

22 

224 

34.00 
34.85 
35.70 
37.40 
38.25 

23 

23* 
24 
25 
25} 

39.10 

40.15 

40.80 

42.50 

43.75 
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AMERICAN  PRICES. 

HOSIERY  TARN. 


No.  of  yarn. 

Skeins. 

Cones. 

16 

32 

33 

33} 

34 

i 

IS 

20 

34 

No.  of  yarn. 


24 
26 
30 


Skeins. 


35 
36 
3S 


Coues 


J. 


No.  of  yarn. 

Foreign  weaving, 
single,  skein. 

Domenc 

weavir.L. 
single. 
cents. 

Sterling. 

Cents. 

16 

1/8 

1/9 

1/10 

1/11 

2 

34.00 
35.70 
37.40 
39.10 
40.  SO 

2 

20 

">♦ 

24 

« 

26 

Jb 

30 

> 

No.  of  yarn. 


2-ply  foreign, 
ordinary  quality. 


Sterling. '     Cents. 


Na.  of  yarn. 


2-ply 

d'inK"t:c, 
cents 


20/2  American 
30/2  American 
40/2  American 
50/2  American 


2/1 
2/2 
2/6 
3/1 


■  —  t- 


42.50  > 
44.20  ! 
51.00  I 
62.90  | 

I 
l 


20/2. 
24/2. 
2(5/2. 
30/2. 
40/2. 


u 

v 


' 


The  foreign  prices  are  lower  grade  than  domestic.    The  quality  comparing  with  better  grado  America 

sing  made  from  Egyptian  stock. 

Basis  exchange:  Demand  Dec.  1, 1921,  S4.06J. 


ADVERSE  EFFECT  OF  EXCESSIVE  INCREASE  IN  IMPORT  DUTIES. 

Another  phase  of  this  situation  which  may  not  have  been  called  to  your 
attention  which  would  be  well  for  you  to  consider  at  this  time,  is  the  fact  that 
If  we  make  the  duties  on  our  imports  so  high  as"  to  prohibitive  and  shut  out  our 
import  trade  from  foreign  countries,  we  may  expect  that  they  will  retaliate  on 
our  own  goods,  and  the  injury  which  might  be  caused  by  the  unwise  imposition 
of  duties  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

Already  a  great  many  of  our  foreign  connections  have  notified  us  that  the 
proposed  tariff  legislation  will  seriously  interfere  with  our  trade. 

The  interference  with  this  foreign  trade  will  also  have  a  very  serious  effect 
on  our  merchant  marine  and  our  foreign  banking  connections,  which  have 
gradually  been  developed  during  the  past  decade,  and  as  you  appreciate,  bank- 
ing connections  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  any  country  in  the  main- 
tenance of  its  foreign  trade. 

The  imposition  of  tariffs  on  raw  material  will  shut  out  our  manufactures  from 
the  selection  of  such  material  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  force  this  saim* 
material  into  foreign  markets,  enabling  the  competitors  of  the  American  mann 
factures  of  these  markets  to  obtain  their  raw  supplies  on  a  much  more  favor- 
able basis. 

It  is  also  fair  to  assume  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  on  account  of  thWr 
excessive  burden  for  taxes,  rate  of  interest,  cost  due  to  advance  in  ln1>or  in -lJ 
increased  cost  of  living  will  not  be  in  the  same  favorable  position  as  ooiup<'t; 
tors,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.    This  should  be  taken  into  considerat:«»:» 
in  imposing  duty. 
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The  specific  duty  is  a  proper  one  and  protects  the  manufacturer.  The  basis 
is  high,  as  on  the  coarse  size  a  duty  is  of  no  value  to  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer, as  no  coarse  yarns  worth  mentioning  have  ever  been  imported.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  export  large  quantities  of  coarse  sizes,  No.  12  and  coarser  being 
sent  to  England  and  Europe. 

By  imposing  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  yarn  you  tax  the  American  people  on  the 
value  of  the  cotton  as  well  as  the  labor  and  manufacturing  cost 

With  the  imposition  of  a  specific  duty  and  ad  valorem  you  grant  very  high 
percentage  on  a  low  market  on  a  specific  basis,  and  on  a  high  market  you 
impose  a  heavy  duty  by  the  ad  valorem  provision. 

The  enormous  dividend  paid  by  a  large  number  of  cotton  mills  operated 
under  the  present  tariff,  many  paying  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  a  great  many 
over  50  per  cent,  and  a  considerable  number  100  per  cent,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
these  manufacturers  have  not  suffered  under  the  present  rates. 

DUTY  BASED  ON   ADVANCE  IN    COTTON. 

There  is  another  reason  why  an  ad  valorem  rate  should  not  be  applied  to 
yarns  for  textile  purposes.  When  there  is  a  violent  advance  this  is  usually  due 
to  an  advance  in  raw  material — cotton,  wool,  and  flax. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton  yarn  is  caused  by  an  advance  in  the 
raw  material,  and  where  the  duty  is  imposed  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  the 
American  public  is  obliged  to  pay  this  additional  tax.  The  foreign  manu- 
facturer, of  course,  is  obliged  to  advance  his  values  whenever  there  is  a 
eorregponding  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  we  shut  out  the  manufactures  of  these 
foreign  countries  it  is  going  to  interfere — 

First,  with  the  development  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Second,  with  our  foreign  export  trade,  which  we  have  been  building  up  for 
the  last  10  or  15  years. 

Third,  if  the  import  rates  are  made  so  high  as  to  enable  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers to  obtain  high  profits  at  home,  they  will  not  be  keen  to  compete  for 
foreign  trade  in  the  foreign  markets  with  our  competitors  on  which  a  lucrative 
business  has  already  been  built  up  on  both  cotton  yarns  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds. 

With  advantages  of  cotton  grown  at  the  door,  abundance  of  capital,  and  well- 
organized  manufacturing  establishments  the  domestic  manufacturer  should  be 
nU"  to  compete  even  without  protection  on  similar  goods  produced  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  dut'es  be  assessed  as  follows :  No.  40 
yarn  3  cents  a  pound  for  carded,  with  an  additional  duty  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent 
I*r  number  on  numbers  above.  On  combed  4  cents  a  pound  per  number,  with 
an  advance  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  number  above. 

On  the  numbers  below  40s  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  need  of  any  duty, 
but  if  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee  any  duty  should  be  added  we  would 
susieest  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  number  less  below  40s,  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per 
(x>und  less  on  numbers  down  to  20,  and  a  sixteenth  of  a  cent  less  on  20s  and 
heiow. 

While  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  need  of  protection  on  the  coarse 
numbers,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  numbers  have  not  been  imported  in  the 
l*.«t  and  are  not  likely  to  be  imported  in  the  future  the  amount  of  du^y 
assessed  is  not  very  material. 
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Exhibit  A. 
Cotton  yam 8. 


Single,  carded,  not  bleached. 


Singe  combed. 


Num- 
ber of 
yarn. 


1921  tariff. 


1 . 

2 

u»»  •  •  m  , 

»  •  •  *  •  •  1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15..... 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

uU. ... 
31.... 

32 

33.... 

34 

35 

36 

37.... 

38 

39.... 

40 

41 

42 

43.... 

44 

45.... 

46 

47 

48.... 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53.... 

54 

55 

56 

57.... 

58 

59.... 
60.... 
61.... 
62.... 
63. ... 
64.... 
65.... 
66.... 
67.... 

68 

69.... 


Spe- 
cific. 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


Cenu. 

Perct. 

i 

5* 

1 

5f 

* 

I 

T 

5* 

5* 

1 

6 

1* 

6* 

11 

o* 

11 

6} 

6| 

1* 

2 

7 

2* 

7* 

2* 

7* 

2f 

2} 

7* 

yl 

3 

5. • • • .  . 

3* 

8* 

3| 

a? 

3* 

3::::: 

3* 

4 

9 

4* 

91 

44 

Of 

tf 

*T 

Of 

94.... 

5 

10 

H 

10*.... 

H 

10f.... 

5f 

10f.... 

5* 

10*.... 

6 

11 

6* 

11*.... 

6f 

111.... 

«f 

6| 

llf.... 

11|.... 

7 

12 

7* 

12*.... 

7* 

12*.... 

?! 

12*.... 

12*.... 

8 

13 

8* 

15*.... 

8::::: 

13*.... 
13*.... 

9 

13*.... 

H 

14 

£:::: 

14*.... 

14*...- 

10 

14*.... 

10*.... 

14*.... 

lot:::: 

15 

15*.... 

ii 

15*.... 

Hi.... 

15*.... 
15}.... 

ii*.... 
ni.... 

16 

12 

16*.... 

12J.... 

16*.... 

12}*::: 

16*.... 
16*.... 

13 

17 

13*.... 

17*.... 

13$.... 

17*.... 

13| 

17*.... 

14 

17*.... 

u*.... 

18 

14$ 

18*.... 

14§ 

18*.... 

15 

15i.... 

18*.... 
18}.... 

1913  tariff. 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


Perct. 
5. .... . 

5.. . . . . 

V«   *   m  m   m   • 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5. .... . 

5. . . . .. 

74 

7$ 

»::::: 

7 

7 

7$ 

7J 

7- 

$::::: 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

17*.... 

174.... 

17*.... 

17* 

17 

17 

17 

17* 

174.... 

17*.... 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 


Advance  ad  va'orem. 


*  per  cent 

*  per  cent 

*  per  cent 

t  per  cent . ........... 

1  percent 

1*  per  cent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

4  per  cent  less 

0.3  per  cent  less 

0.1  per  cent  less 

0.1  per  cent  advance.. 
0.3  per  cent  advance.. 
4  per  cent  advance. . . 
0.7  per  cent  advance.. 
0.9  per  cent  advance.. 
1.1  per  cent  advance.. 

*  per  cent  advance . . . 
1  per  cent  less 

*  per  cent  less 

*  per  cent  less 

*  per  cent  less 

*  per  cent  less 

No  change 

*  per  cent  advance. . . 

*  per  cent  advance. . . 

*  per  cent  advance. . . 

*  per  cent  advance. . . 

1  per  cent  advance. . . 
1*  per  cent  advance. . 
1*  per  cent  advance. . 
14  per  cent  advance. . 
1}  per  cent  advance. . 

2  per  cent  advance. . . 
2*  per  cent  advance. . 
2*  per  cent  advance. . 
2*  per  cent  advance. . 
2*  per  cent  advance. . 

2  per  cent  less 

1*  per  cent  less 

1*  per  cent  less 

1*  per  cent  less 

l*per  cent  less 

1  per  cent  less 

*  per  cent  less 

*  per  cent  less 

*  per  cent  less 

*  per  cent  less 

2 J  per  cent  less 

2. 3  per  cent  less 

2.1  per  cent  less 

1.9  per  cent  less 

1.7  per  cent  less 

1*  per  cent  less 

1.3  per  cent  less 

1.1  per  cent  less 

0.9  per  cent  less 

0.7  per  cent  less 

3  per  cent  less 

2*  per  cent  less 

2|  per  cent  less 

2*  per  cent  less 

2*  per  cent  less 

2  per  cent  less 

1*  per  cent  less 

1*  per  cent  less 

1*  per  cent  less 

1*  per  cent  less 


1921  tariff. 


Spe- 
cific. 


Cents. 

*... 

I— 

!  - 
■*••• 

i... 
i*.. 
if- 

J::: 

3*.. 
3*.. 
3*-. 
3f.. 
4... 

4f~ 
4* 

5*.. 

3:: 

5*.. 
6. .. 
6*.. 

6i.. 

ftf.. 

7... 
7*.. 

2*- 

I*- 
7*.- 

8... 
8*.. 
8*.. 
8*.. 

?:.: 

10*. 

s 

11*. 

114. 

HI- 

12.. 

12*. 
124. 

12! . 
13-. 

13* 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


Perct 
5*.. 
5*.. 
54.. 

**.- 

6... 

6*.. 
6*.. 
6*.. 

?" 

I  •  *  • 

7*.. 
7|.. 

7*" 
8... 

!*•- 

8*.. 
8*.. 
8*.. 
9... 
9*.. 
9*.. 


"I 


,o*:: 

10*.. 
10*.. 
10*.. 
10*.. 

11... 

11*.. 

11*.. 
11*.. 

11}.. 

12... 
12*.. 
12*.. 
12*.. 
12*.. 
13... 

13*-- 
13*.. 

13*.. 
13}.. 
14... 
14*.. 
14*.. 
14*.. 

14*.  • 
15... 

15J.. 

15|.. 

15*.. 

16*.. 

16... 

16*.. 

16*.. 

16}.. 
17... 
17*.. 
17*.. 
17*.. 
17}.. 
18... 
18*.. 
18*.. 
18*.. 
18*.. 


1913  tariff. 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


Perct 

■ 


u 
o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

% 

2 

I 

2 
2 

? 

2 

2 


2 
2< 

2, 

% 

? 

I 

71 

7i 

7< 

20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
22 
22 
22 
22 

to 

22 
22 

to 

22 

22 


Decrease  ad  va  orcm. 


2.3  per  cent  less. 
2.1  per  cent  less. 
1.9  per  cent  less. 
1.7  per  cent  less. 
1.5  per  cent  less. 
1.3  per  cent  less. 
1.1  per  cent  less. 
0.9  per  cent  less 
0.7  per  cent  less. 

3  per  cent  less. 
2*  per  cent  less. 
2*  per  cent  less. 
2*  per  cent  less. 
2*  per  cent  less. 
2  per  cent  less. 
1*  per  cent  less. 
1*  per  cent  less. 
1*  per  cent  less. 
1*  per  cent  less. 
3*  per  cent  less. 
3.3  per  cent  less. 
3.1  per  cent  less. 
2.9  per  cent  less. 
2. 7  per  cent  less. 
2. 5  per  cent  less. 
2. 3  per  cent  less. 
2. 1  per  cent  less. 
1. 9  per  cent  less. 
1. 7  per  cent  less. 
1. 5  per  cent  less. 
1. 3  per  cent  less. 
1. 1  per  cent  less. 
0. 9  per  cent  less. 
0. 7  per  cent  less. 
0. 5  per  cent  less. 
0.  3  per  cent  less. 
0.1  per  cent  less. 
0.1  per  cent  advance 
0.3  per  cent  advance 
4*  per  cent  less. 

4. 3  per  cent  less. 
4. 1  per  cent  less. 
3. 9  per  cent  less. 
3. 7  per  cent  less. 
3. 5  per  cent  less. 
3. 3  per  cent  less. 
3.1  per  cent  less. 
2. 9  per  cent  less. 
2. 7  per  cent  less. 
5  per  cent  less. 
4*  per  cent  less. 
4*  per  cent  less. 
4*  per  cent  lets. 
4*  per  cent  less. 

4  per  cent  less. 
3*  per  cent  less. 
3*  per  cent  less. 
3*  per  cent  less. 
3*  per  cent  less. 
5*  per  cent  less. 
5.3  per  cent  less. 
5.1  per  cent  less. 
4.9  per  cent  less. 
4.7  per  cent  less. 
AJS  per  cent  less. 
4.3  per  cent  less. 
4.1  per  cent  less. 
3.9  per  cent  less 
3.7  per  cent  less. 
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Cotton  yarnn — Continued. 


Twisted,  carded,  bleached. 


No.  of 
yarn. 


8. ...... 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 , 

32 . 

33 

34 

35 

ou. . . . . c 

37 

38 

«jy  ••*••< 

40 

41 

43!]."!!! 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

so!!!!. 

51 

52 

53 

54. . . . . , 
55 

uO. • . . .  . 

57 ...... 

uo. . . . . . 

Ov. . • . . . 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

\^V»     •    ■     •     *     4 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 


1921  tariff. 


Spe- 
cific. 


9... 


10.. 

10.3 

10.6 

10.9 

11.2 

11J. 

11.8 

12.1 

12.4 

12.7 

13.. 

13.3 

13.6 

13.9 

14.2 

14.5 

14.8 

15.1 

15.4 

15.7 

16.. 

16.3 

16.6 

16.9 

17.2 

17*. 

17.8 

18.1 

18.4 

18.7 

19.. 

19.3 

19.6 

19.9 

20.2 

20}. 

20.8 

21.1 

21.4 

21.7 

22.. 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


Perct 

Hi! 

9... 

9*.. 

94-. 

94-. 

»*.. 
10.. 

10*. 

104. 

104. 

io|. 
11.. 

ll». 

114- 

114- 

U4- 
12.. 

124- 
124. 

12*. 

124 
13.. 

13  J. 
13*. 

134 

14.. 

14*. 
144 

l4 

15.. 

15*. 
15|. 

15*, 
154. 
16.. 
16*. 
16*. 
16*. 
I64. 
17.. 
17*. 

174 

17*. 

174- 
18.. 
18*. 
184. 
18*. 
18*. 
19.. 
19*. 
19}. 
19*. 
194. 
20.. 
20*. 
204. 
204. 
204. 
21.. 
21*. 

214- 


22. 

22*. 

224. 

22*. 

224. 

23.. 


1913  tariff. 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


Perct. 

5.. 

5.. 

4- 

4- 

4- 


4- 
0. 

0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 


20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
22* 


Advance  ad  valorem. 


3*  per  cent.. 
34  per  cent... 


1*  per  cent. 
1.7  per  cent... 
1.9  per  cent... 
2.1  per  cent... 
2.3  per  cent... 
2* per  cent... 
2.7  percent... 
2.9  per  cent... 
3.1  percent... 
3.3  per  cent... 

1  per  cent 

14  per  cent... 
14  per  cent . . . 
14  per  cent... 
14  per  cent... 

2  percent 

2*  per  cent. . . 
24  per  cent . . . 
2|  per  cent . . . 
2j  per  cent... 

3  per  cent 

3*  percent... 
3f  percent... 
3*  per  cent... 
34  per  cent... 

4  per  cent 

4*  percent... 
4*  per  cent . . . 
4}  per  cent  advance 
44  per  cent  advance 
No  change 

*  per  cent  advance. 
I  per  cent  advance. 
I  per  cent  advance. 
4  per  cent  advance. 
I  per  cent  advance. 
1*  per  cent  advance 
1*  per  cent  advance 
1*  per  cent  advance 
14  per  cent  advance 

*  per  cent  less 

0.3  per  cent  less 

0.1  per  cent  less 

0.1  per  cent  advance 
0.3  per  cent  advance 
i  per  cent  advance 
0.7  per  cent  advance 
0.9  per  cent  advance 
1.1  per  cent  advance 
1.3  per  cent  advance 
1  per  cent  less 
4  per  cent  less 

*  per  cent  less 
I  per  cent  less 
4  per  cent  less 
No  change. . . 

*  per  cent  advance 
I  per  cent  advance 
4  per  cent  advance 
I  per  cent  advance 

1  per  cent  advance 
1*  per  cent  advance 
l|  per  cent  advance 
14  per  cent  advance 
14  per  cent  advance 

2  per  cent  advance. 
2*  per  cent  advance 
24  per  cent  advance 
24  per  cent  advance 
24  per  cent  advance 

*  per  cent  advance. 


Twisted,  combed. 


1921  tariff. 


Spe- 
cific. 


Cents. 


10.. 
10*. 
104. 
10f. 
11.. 
12.3 
12.6 
12,9 
13.2 
13*. 
13.8 
14.1 
14.4 
14.7 
15.. 
15.3 
15.6 
15.9 
16.2 
16.5 
16.8 
17.1 
17.4 
17.7 
18.. 
18.3 
18.6 
18.9 
19.2 
19*. 
19.8 
20.1 
20.4 
20.7 
21.. 
21.3 
21.6 
21.9 
22.2 
22*. 
22.8 
23.1 
23.4 
23.7 
24., 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


Per  el 

8*. 

9: 

94- 

2*- 

P- 
94. 

10. 

104 

104 

104 

104 

11. 

114 

!H 
114 

114 
12. 

124 

l3 
124 

if 
I 

llf 

14. 


it* 

15. 


154 
154 
16. 
16* 

164 
164 
16} 
17. 

? 

18. 
18* 

184 
184 

184 
19. 

19* 

194 

9 

20. 
204 
204 

204 
204 
21. 

9 
si 

22: 
22* 

22} 
23. 


1913  tariff. 


Ad 

va- 

lorem. 

Perct. 

7* 

74 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

(.... 

12 

\. ... 

12 

1 — 

12 

f 

12 

r.... 

12 

[.. .. 

12 



12 

r — 

12 

. . .. 

12J 

— 

12 

.... 

12, 

.... 

I2J 

. . . . 

It 

.... 

12 

.... 

12J 

'. .. . 

12 

12 

12; 

.... 

12 

'. . . . 

17 

.... 

17 

.... 

17j 

.... 

17 

— 

17i 

.... 

17 

.... 

\l 

.... 

17 

.... 

17 

.... 

17. 

20  .... 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

$ 

.... 

22 

... . 

22 

.... 

22 

. .. . 

22 

. ... 

22 

.. .. 

22 

.... 

22 

.... 

221 

. ... 

22J 

. . .. 

22 

.... 

£5 

.... 

22 

.... 

S 

.... 

22 
22 

.... 
.... 

22 

.... 

I# 

.... 

22 

.... 

n 

25 

Advance  ad  valorem. 


1.1  per  cent  advauce 
1.3  per  cent  advance 
1  per  cent  less. 
4  per  cent  less. 

*  per  cent  less. 
4  per  cent  less. 
4  j>er  cent  less. 
No  ohango. 

*  per  cent  advaDC*. 
I  per  cent  advance. 
1  per  cent  advance. 

1  per  cent  advance 
I*  per  cent  less. 
1.3  per  cent  lass. 
1.1  per  cent  less. 

.  0.9  per  cent  less. 
.  0.7  per  cent  less. 

0.5  per  cent  less. 

0.3  per  cent  \e<s. 

0.1  per  cent  less. 

0.1  per  cent  advance. 

0.3  per  cent  advance. 

0.5  per  cent  advance. 

0.7  per  cent  advance. 

0.9  per  cent  advaiut. 

1.1  per  cent  advance. 

1.3  per  cent  advance. 

1.5  per  cent  advance 

1.7  per  cent  advance 

1.9  per  cent  advance. 

2.1  per  cent  advance.. 

2.3  per  cent  advance. 

2*  per  cent  less. 

2.3  per  cent  less. 

2.1  per  cent  less. 

1.9  per  cent  less. 

1.7  per  cent  less. 

l*  per  cent  less. 

1.3  per  cent  less. 

1. 1  per  cent  less. 

0.9  per  cent  less. 

0.7  per  cent  less. 

3  per  cent  Jess. 

2*  per  cent  less. 

2|  per  cent  less. 

24  per  cent  less. 

2*  per  cent  less. 

2  per  cent  less. 
14  per  cent  less. 
1}  per  cent  less. 
14  per  cent  less. 

1  j  per  cent  less. 
3*  per  cent  less. 
3.3  per  cent  less. 
3.1  per  cent  less. 
2.9  per  cent  less. 
2.7  per  cent  less. 
2.5  per  cent  less. 
2.3  per  cent  less. 
2.1  per  cent  less. 
1.9  per  cent  less. 
1.7  per  cent  less. 
1.5  per  cent  less. 
1.3  per  cent  less. 
1.1  per  cent  less. 
0.9  per  cent  less. 
0.7  per  cent  less. 

*  per  cent  less. 
0.3  per  cent  less. 
0.1  per  cent  less. 
0.1  per  cent  advance- 
0.3  per  cent  advancs- 

2  per  cent  less. 
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Cotton  yarns — Continued. 


Twisted,  carded,  bleached. 

Twisted,  combed. 

No.  of 

yarn. 

1921  tariff. 

1913  tariff. 

1921  tariff. 

1913  tariff. 

Spe- 
cific. 

Ad  va- 
lorem. 

Ad  va- 
lorem. 

Advance  ad  valorem. 

Spe- 
cific. 

Ad  va- 
lorem. 

Ad  va- 
lorem. 

Advance  ad  valorem. 

Cents. 

Per  d. 

Perct. 

Cents. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

V  J  ...... 

22.3... 

23*..  2 
23|.... 

2*^ 

0.7  per  cent  advance. . . 
0.9  per  cent  advance... 

24.3... 

23| 

23* 

25.  ... 

1|  per  cent  less. 
l|  per  cent  less. 

82 

22.6... 

S 

i 

24.6... 

|  25 

<J 

22.9... 

23f.... 
23}.... 

22J 



1.1  per  cent  advance.. . 

24.9... 

23f 

'  25 

If  per  cent  less. 

S4 

23  J... 

22) 

.... 

1.3  per  cent  advance.. . 

25.2... 

23$.... 

25 

l£  per  cent  less. 

«& 

23.5... 

24 

& 



1 .5  per  cent  advance. . . 

25.5... 

24 

i  25 

1  per  cent  less. 

86 

23.8... 

24*.... 

22 

.... 

1.7  per  cent  advance... 

25.8... 

24*.... 

!  25 

1  per  cent  less. 

K7 

24.1... 

"Tw«  •  •  • 

22l 

.... 

1.9  per  cent  advance... 

26.1 ... 

24*.... 

25 

|  per  cent  less. 

** 

24.4... 

24|.... 

221 

r 

2.1  per  cent  advance. . . 

26.4. . . 

24|.... 

25 

|  per  cent  less. 

w. ..... 

24.7... 

24|.... 

22J 

2.3  per  cent  advance... 

26.7... 

24J.... 

1  25 

4  per  cent  less. 
No  qhange. 

90 

25 

25 

22i 



2.5  per  cent  advance... 

27 

25 

25 

91 

25.3... 

•vf»  •   •  • 

22 



2.7  per  cent  advance. . . 

27.3... 

*vf • * • • 

!  25 

*  per  cent  advance. 

92 

25.6... 

25|.... 

22 



2.9  per  cent  advance... 

27.6... 

25f.... 

|  25 

|  per  cent  advance. 

93 

25.9... 

25|.... 

22 

. . . . 

3.1  per  cent  advance... 

27.9... 

25*.... 
25|.... 

25 

4  per  cent  advance. 
|  per  cent  advance. 

94 

26.2... 

25$.... 

22 



33  per  cent  advance. . . 

28.2... 

25 

95 

26.5. . . 

26 

22 



3.5  per  cent  advance. . . 

28.5... 

26..... 

25 

1  per  cent  advance. 

9S 

26.8... 

25*.... 

22 

3.7  per  cent  advance... 

23.8... 

26*.... 

25 

1*  per  cent  advance. 

97 

27.1... 

2»—- 

22 



3.9  per  cent  advance... 

29.1... 

26|.... 

25 

If  per  cent  advance. 

9* 

27.4... 

ft::: 

22 

\ 

4.1  per  cent  advance... 

29.4... 

28*.... 

25 

if  per  cent  advance. 
1}  per  cent  advance. 

9* 

27.7... 

22 



4.3  per  cent  advance. . . 

29.7... 

26*.... 

25 

ioo ; 

28 

27 

25 

2  per  cent  advance 

30 

27 

27*.... 

*  per  cent  less. 

i«i • 

283... 

27 

25 

do 

303... 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

1U2 

28.6... 

27 

25 

do 

30.6... 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

103 ' 

28.9... 

27 

25 

do '. 

30.9... 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

104 

29.2..  J 

27 

25 

31.2... 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

m : 

29.5.     ' 

27 

25 

31.5... 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

108 

29.8... 

27 

25 

•   m  *   »   •  \m  \M  •    *     ••*•••••*•■•■« 

31.8... 

27 

27*.... 
27$.... 

Do. 

107 ! 

30.1... t 

27 

25 

do 

32.1 . . . 

27 

Do. 

tiW i 

30.4... 

27 

25 

do 

32.4... 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

109 

8a7...| 

27 

25 

do 

32.7... 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

no    ... 

31 

27 

25 

do 

33 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

m...  . 

31  J... 

27 

25 

do 

33.3... 

27 

27$.... 

Do. 

m 

31.6... 

27 

25 

do 

33.6 ... 

27 

27}.... 

Do. 

iu  .... 

31.9...  i 

27 

25 

do 

33.9... 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

m 

32.2... 

27 

25 

do 

34.2... 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

115  .... 

32.5... 1 

27 

25 

do 

«fr*.0  ... 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

IIS 

32*... 

27 

25 

do 

34.8... 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

117 

33.1..., 

27 

25 

do 

35.1... 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

11* 

33.4... ' 

27 

25 

do 

35.4 . . . 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

119 

33.7... I 

27 

25 

35.7... 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

1JU 

34 

27 

25 

do 

36 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

Above 
131.     t 

34 

27. 

25 

do 

36 

27 

27*.... 

Do. 

Sewing  Thread — Crochet,  Darning,  Embroidery,  and  Knitting  Cotton,  in 

Lengths  of  Not  Less  Than  840  Yards. 

[Paragraph  90S.] 

The  old  rate  was  15  per  cent. 

On  the  coarse  sizes  darning  cotton,  which  is  used  by  people  of  moderate 
m*aus>  there  should  be  no  advance  which  would  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  wage 
earner.  On  the  contrary,  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  decrease  his  cost 
of  living,  as  wages  must  of  necessity  tend  downward  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  meaning  of  this  paragraph  is  not  plain,  but  if  it  intended  to  increase  the 
tate  of  duty  on  all  yarns  imported  on  cones,  skeins,  or  tubes  which  may  be 
u*d  or  converted  for  thread  purposes,  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  hundred 
jan!»  is  excessive. 

As  an  example,  under  proposed  bill  the  rates  proposed  would  make  the  price 
:*jr  nound  as  follows : 

~*%/Z  contains  14,0«>0,  one-half  cent  per  100  yards,  70  cents  duty;  50/6  contains 
*.iw>.  one-half  cent  per  100  yards,  35  cents  duty ;  100/3  contains  28,000,  one-half 
rent  per  100  yards,  $1.40  duty;  100/6  contains  14,000,  one-half  cent  per  100 
>ania,  70  cents  duty;  40/3  contains  11,200,  one-half  cent  per  100  yards,  56 
ciite  duty;  40/6  contains  5,600,  one-half  cent  per  100  yards,  28  cents  duty. 

This  amount  of  duty  would  more  than  equal  the  entire  manufacturing  cost 
of  the  yarn  and  in  some  instances  nearly  the  entire  market  value,  including 
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The  duty  on  these  numbers  if  entered  as  cotton  yarn  under  the  present  pro- 
posed rates  would  be  as  follows: 


40/3 
46/6 
50/3 


Cotton-yarn 
duty. 


Cents. 


13 
16 
15 


Thread 
duty. 


Cents. 


56 
28 
70 


50/6. 
100/3 
100/6 


Cotton-yarn 
duty. 


Crate. 


15 
25 
25 


Thread 
duty. 


On/*. 


35 

140 

70 


This  rate  of  duty  would  make  importations  impossible.  The  old  rate,  15 
per  cent,  seems  ample,  as  in  addition  to  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
freight  and  import  expenses,  about  5  to.  6  cents  per  pound,  which  amount  in 
itself  is  a  heavy  protection. 

There  is  an  alternative  that  these  rates  must  not  be  lower  than  17  per  cent 
and  higher  than  33  per  cent.  From  the  figures  referred  to,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  these  rates  reaching  the  low  figure,  and  unless  there 
is  some  unforeseen  upheaval  in  prices  there  is  very  little  chance  of  being  as 
low  as  the  maximum  percentage,  33$  per  cent. 

One  important  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  these  schedules  is  that 
rates  should  not  be  so  high  that  importation  would  be  shut  out,  and  enable 
domestic  manufacturers  to  fix  exorbitant  prices,  as  was  the  case  prior  to  the 
Underwood  bill,  when  it  was  impossible  to  import  threads  or  yarn  on  which 
might  be  levied  the  thread  rate  on  the  contention  that  the  cotton  yarn  could 
be  ultimately  converted  for  thread  purposes. 

On  coarse  cotton,  used  for  darning  cotton,  as  example,  4  ply  in  Nos.  6  to  8 : 
This  yarn  costs  in  the  grey  35  cents  before  dyeing  and  winding  into  balls,  in 
which  shape  it  is  usually  sold  for  household  purposes  for  darning.  It  is 
bleached  and  colored  and  put  in  balls,  sold  a  dozen  to  the  box,  weighing  about 
a  pound.    These  processes  should  not  cost  over  20  to  25  cents. 

This  material  has  been  quoted  by  the  large  manufacturers  during  the  past 
few  weeks  from  $1.50  down  to  $1.15,  one  large  lot,  1,000,  being  sold  recently 
to  a  Government  department  at  $1.01. 

We  therefore  ask  that  no  increase  be  granted,  as  there  is  no  line  of  cotton 
manufactures  which  is  more  profitable  than  sewing,  darning,  and  crochet 
cottons.    This  line  is  controlled  by  a  few  large  interests. 

Appended  will  be  found  a  list  of  duties  on  sewing  threads  and  darning 
cottons,  showing  the  duty  on  the  old  tariff  and  the  proposed  new  law,  and 
also  the  increased  percentage.  In  a  great  many  cases  this  is  more  than  the  cost 
of  manufacture. 

A  great  many  of  these  sizes  are  used  for  darning  cotton,  crochet  cotton,  and 
sewing  thread,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  twisting  and  processes  through 
which  these  yarns  pass. 

Exhibit  B. 


Cotton  sewing  thread — Crochet,  darning,  embroidery,  and  knitting. 


Size. 


3/2. 
6/3. 
6/4. 
10/4 
10/3 
12/3 
12/4 
16/3 
16/4 
20/3 
20/6 
30/6 


Yardage. 


Yards. 
1,260 
1,680 
1,260 
2,100 
2,800 
3,360 
2,520 
4,480 
3,360 
5,600 
2,800 
4,200 


1913  tariff, 
ad  valorem. 


Percent. 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


1921  tariff, 
special  rate. 


Cents  per 
pound. 
6.3 
8.4 
6.3 
10* 
14 

16.8 
12.6 
22.4 
16.8 
28 
14 
21 


1921  tariff,  ad  valorem. 


Minimum  rate,  17  per  cent. 
Maximum  rate>  33*  per  cent. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
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From  the  above,  and  also  table  on  preceding  page,  it  will  show  that  the  pro- 
posed rates  will  equal  from  20  to  over  50  per  cent,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  these  coming  within  the  range  of  ad  valorem  prices  proposed,  namely,  17  to 
33&  ner  cent. 

Cotton  Manufactures. 
[Paragraphs  903  to  920.] 

The  same  general  remarks  regarding  the  yarns  apply  in  a  measure  to  cotton 
goods  and  all  classes  of  cotton  manufacture. 

We  have  for  years  been  developing  a  large  export  business  in  textiles  of 
different  kinds  in  all  sorts  of  woven  goods,  colored,  plain  hosiery  and  under- 
wear, which  would  have  been  impossible  if  American  prices  were  higher  than 
foreign. 

It  doesn't  seem  necessary  to  increase  the  prevailing  rates  of  duty,  especially  in 
view  of  the  existing  conditions  abroad.  A  great  many  of  the  mills  in  central 
Europe  on  account  of  the  prevailing  conditions  of  exchange  are  unable  to  buy 
raw  material,  especially  cotton,  and  consequently  a  number  of  these  mills  are 
idle  or  running  part  time;  many  have  been  destroyed  by  ravages  of  war; 
organizations  have  been  disrupted  on  account  of  deaths  occasioned  by  the  war. 
It  will  therefore  take  considerable  time  before  the  most  of  the  foreign  markets 
will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  their  own  wants.  On  account  of  the  prevailing 
high  prices,  a  great  many  nations  have  been  unable  to  purchase  cotton  goods 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  at  which  cotton  goods  have  been  selling  and  the 
corresponding  low  prices  which  they  have  been  obtaining  for  their  own  products. 

This  applies  to  all  classes  of  cost  covered  under  paragraphs  903  to  920. 

AMERICAN  VALUATION  PLAN. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  American  valuation  clause,  considering  it  the 
most  dangerous  and  pernicious  piece  of  legislation  ever  attempted  as  applied  to 
any  article  imported  and  especially  to  any  article  as  related  to  the  textile 
industry. 

It  will  lead  to  endless  friction  with  the  customs  authorities  and  cause  a  loss 
to  the  Importer,  who  would  never  know  what  yalue  might  be  placed  on  his 
imports,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an. unvarying  price  on  any  American 
commodity. 

For  example,  on  a  certain  number  of  cotton  yarn  would  the  American  valua- 
tion be  the  cost  price  of  the  goods,  or  would  it  be  the  price  for  similar 
or  nearly  similar  goods  which  might  be  exacted  by  an  interested  domestic  manu- 
facturer making  a  competing  article? 

As  another  instance.  30/2  ramie  which  is  quoted  by  a  domestic  manufacturer 
at  $1.45— would  that  be  fair  valuation  as  a  basis  for  levying  a  duty  and  should 
even  domestic  cost  attain,  as  these  might  be  the  result  of  unscientific  methods 
and  antiquated  machinery,  or  both. 

It  might  be  possible  to  secure  cost  which  would  show  any  price  desired  when 
required  for  selfish  purposes. 

There  are  oftentimes  when  similar  goods  of  same  quality  can  be  bought  on 
this  market  at  a  difference  from  5  to  10  per  cent  and  at  times  with  a  larger 
difference,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  bids  submitted  on  cotton  material 
purchased  by  various  Government  departments. 

This  plan  would  not  only  stifle  competition  but  on  such  material  ns  irnist  be 
Imported  would  tend  to  put  the  dealer  of  such  goods  in  position  to  gouge  the 
public.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  shutting  out  import  and  decreasing  revenue 
and  creating  a  monopoly  for  interested  domestic  manufacturers. 

Flax,  Ramie,  Hemp,  Jute,  and  Manufactures  Thereof. 

[Paragraphs  1001-1021.] 

Paragraph  1001. — In  view  of  the  present  world-wide  scarcity  of  raw  material 
«u  account  of  conditions  nbroad  and  high  prices  obtaining  it  would  seem  un- 
necessary to  place  any  duty  whatever  on  raw  material. 

Paragraph  1002. — The  rates  proposed  on  silver  and  roving  flax,  ramie,  hemp, 
and  other  fibers  are  high,  as  on  account  of  the  bulky  nature  of  this  material 
and  consequently  high  freight  rates  it  is  difficult  to  import,  except  for  special- 
ties. Five  per  cent  would  seem  ample,  with  heavy  freight  and  import  charges, 
which  will  amount  to  about  5  cents  per  pound  additional.  These  charges  in 
themselves  are  ample  protection  should  no  other  duty  be  imposed. 
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Paragraph  1003. — The  rates  for  jute  under  the  old  1913  tariff  were  15  and 
20  per  cent,  which  seems  ample.  Very  little  Jute  yarn  has  been  imported  except 
the  finer  sizes  or  at  times  when  the  domestic  prices  become  abnormally  high. 

Under  the  present  prevailing  prices  these  rates  will  be  high.  On  a  lower  or 
normal  basis  of  values,  toward  which  this  and  all  materials  have  been  tending, 
these  specific  rates  will  be  extremely  high. 

The  old  rates  are  ample,  as  the  freight  and  other  import  expenses  are  ft 
protection  in  themselves.  With  the  proposed  rates,  the  duty  would  equal  on 
the  present  price  at  which  this  merchandise  is  selling  25  to  40  per  cent.  The 
price  under  normal  conditions  would  amount  to  33  to  50. 

Paragraph  1004. — The  rates  under  the  1913  tariff  on  single  flax,  hemp,  and 
ramie  were:  1  to  8  lea,  12  per  cent;  8  to  80  lea,  20  per  cent;  80  and  above,  10 
per  cent.    There  were  no  importations  above  80. 

Prior  to  the  war  we  sold  1(5  linen  at  30  cents.  New  rate  specifies  8  cents  per 
pound  duty.  Should  prices  get  back  to  this  level,  the  proposed  duty  will 
amount  to  40  per  cent. 

If  these  are  bleached  or  boiled,  the  price  is  5  cents  per  pound  higher. 

The  price  for  bleaching  in  ordinary  times  is  If  cents  to  2  cents  per  pound. 
At  present  it  costs  about  5  cents  for  job  work — that  is,  the  price  job  bleachers 
charge.  This  represents  a  price  which  shows  a  profit  on  small  lots.  The  large 
manufacturers' 'cost  would  be  much  less. 

With  the  return  to  normal  prices  for  chemicals  and  caustic  soda  and  labor, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  price  for  bleaching  should  not  also  return  to 
former  basis,  so  that  this  extra  duty  for  bleaching  is  the  total  present  job 
price  and  more  than  double  the  usual  normal  price. 

The  price  for  boiling  is  not  over  one-half  cent  per  pound,  yet  the  extra  duty 
is  5  cents  per  pound. 

Ramie  sold  prior  to  the  war,  with  duty,  freight,  and  import  selling  charges 
added :  10/1  bleach  35,  18/1  bleach  65,  30/2  bleach  72.  Under  present  rate* 
this  would  be  over  40  per  cent. 

Raw  material  for  ramie  in  normal  times  costs  about  8  cents  per  pound. 
Last  quotation  had  some  months  ago  was  about  16  cents.  While  the  processes 
are  more  expensive  than  cotton,  with  the  present  selling  price  $1.45  recently 
quoted,  there  is  an  excessive  margin  between  the  cost  of  raw  material  an«l 
finished  article. 

The  proposed  rates  are  ridiculously  high,  and  higher  than  the  entire  cost  of 
manufacturing.  The  cost  of  twisting  these  fibers  is  no  greater  than  cotton  or 
worsted,  and  the  absurdity  of  these  proposed  rates  is  evident  when  the  duty 
of  8  cents  per  pound  additional  is  asked  for  twisted  above  the  original  $ 
cents  per  pound  duty  for  single  yarn,  and  on  $30  the  duty  asked  is  19  cents  for 
30/1,  32$  cents  for  30/2,  a  difference  of  13*  cents  per  pound  for  twisting  and 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  former  selling  price  of  this  size  before  the  war  and 
more  than  the  entire  manufacturing  cost 

The  cost  in  this  country  to-day  for  twisting  on  30/2  on  a  very  liberal  basis 
would  not  amount  to  over  2  cents,  and  can  be  done  at  less. 

This  material  can  be  used  largely  by  manufacturers  in  making  specialties, 
and  our  domestic  manufacturer  can  share  some  of  the  business  on  ramie  anil 
linen  if  they  can  get  material  somewhat  near  the  price  which  their  foreign 
competitor  can  buy. 

There  is  only  one  American  manufacturer  of  ramie.  The  domestic  source  of 
supply  of  ramie  is  now  a  subsidiary  corporation  of  a  large  incandescent-mantle 
manufacturing  company,  .which  uses  this  material  in  the  manufacture  of  Us 
own  goods,  and  by  shutting  out  importation  could  obtain  a  monopoly  on  this 
market  and  fix  any  price  on  their  own  output,  at  the  same  time  compelling 
their  competitors  to  pay  any  price  they  may  ask. 

On  linen  thread  the  proposed  rates  would  enable  domestic  manufacturers  tn 
tax  the  consuming  public  any  price  desired,  as  it  is  impossible  to  import  any 
article  quickly  where  there  is  a  sudden  and  violent  advance,  and  when  threat- 
ened with  imports  it  Is  possible  to  drop  prices  to  lower  levels  than  that,  on 
which  goods  can  be  imported.  The  freight  and  other  import  charges  with  the 
old  duties  are  ample  to  protect,  as  the  freight  duties  and  import  expense  on 
these  threads  amount  to  5  to  6  cents  per  pound,  which,  added  to  the  old  rates 
of  duty,  ought  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  manufacturer. 

Paragraph  1005  to  1021. — The  old  duties  on  all  woven  goods  In  which  these 
fibers  are  consumed  are  sufficient ;  freight  and  other  charges  high  enough. 

We  ask  that  these  duties  be  not  advanced. 
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Exhibit  C. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  ramie  yam*. 

SINGLE  YARNS. 


Number  of  yarn 
(lea). 


ltov 
i 

10 

U  .... 

u 

13 

14 

IS... 

1« 

17..  .. 
IV... 

1» 

3i 

21.  ... 
22..  ., 
23.  ... 
U  .... 
2i  ... 
2>... 


a. 

10 
31. 
J2. 
X) 
II 
IS. 


Boiled, 

In  gray; 
specific 

bleach- 
ed, 

1913 
tariff 

rate 

dyed; 

ad  va- 

(lb.)- 

specific 
rate. 

lorem. 

'  Cents. 

Cent*. 

Peret. 

8 

13 

12 

ft* 

13* 

20 

9 

14 

20 

«4 

"* 

20 

10 

15 

20 

10* 

15* 

20 

11 

16 

20 

"* 

1«* 

20 

12 

17 

20 

12* 

17* 

20 

13 

18 

20 

13* 

18* 

20 

14 

19 

20 

14* 

19* 

20 

15 

20 

20 

15* 

20* 

20 

16 

21 

20 

164 

21* 

.     20 

17 

22 

20 

17* 

22* 

20 

18 

23 

20 

18* 

23* 

20 

19 

24 

20 

19* 

24* 

20 

20 

25 

20 

20* 

25* 

254 

21 

26 

25* 

21* 

26* 

25| 

Differ- 
ence 
(ad- 
vance). 


Per  a. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Number  of  yarn 
(lea). 


36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61  to  80.. 
Above  80 


In  gray; 

specific 
rate 
(lb.). 


Cents. 
22 

S* 
23 

23* 
24 

25 

25* 

26 

2* 
27 

27* 

28 

28* 

29 

29* 

30 

30* 

31 

31* 

32 

32* 

33 

33* 

34 

35 

35 


Boiled, 
bleach- 
ed, 
dyed; 

specific 
rate. 


Cents. 
27 
27* 
28 
28* 
29 
29* 
30 
30* 
31 
31* 
32 
32* 
33 
33* 
34 
34* 
35 
35* 
.36 
36* 
37 
37* 
38 
38* 
39 
40 
40 


1913 
tariff 
ad  va- 
lorem. 


Peret. 
25* 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

2& 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 


Differ- 
ence 
(ad- 
vance). 


Peret. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
13 
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1913  tariff,  ad  valorem. 


35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

67 

58 

59 

60 

Above  60 


Spe- 
cific 
rate. 


1913  tariff,  ad  valorem. 


25  per  cent. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Woolen  and  Worsted  Yarn. 

[Paragraph  1107.] 

The  old  duties  were  18  per  cent  on  all  numbers. 

The  new  rates  specifying  that  yarn  valued  at  not  more  than  55  cents  per 
pound  shall  be  dutiable  at  20  cents  per  pound  specific  and  15  per  cent  per 
pound  ad  valorem.  To  illustrate:  Yarn  valued  at  55  cents,  specific  duty,  & 
cents  per  pound ;  ad  valorem  duty,  18  cents  per  pound.  Yarn  valued  at  $1-50, 
specific  duty,  30  cents  per  pound,  ad  valorem  duty,  20  cents  per  pound. 

This  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  yarn  costing  55  cents  amounts  to 
36  per  cent  plus  18  per  cent  ad  valorem,  total  54  per  cent,  practically  the  entire 
cost  of  goods  to  be  imported  and  very  much  more  than  the  entire  manufactur- 
ing cost  for  similar  goods  made  in  this  country. 

This  specific  duty  of  30  cents  per  pound  on  yarn  costing  $1.50  amounts  r« 
20  per  cent  plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  total,  40  per  cent. 

These  duties  on  sizes  costing  $1.50  and  downward  range  from  38  per  cent 
to  70  per  cent.    This  rate  is  exorbitant 

On  worsted  yarns  costing  $1.50  and  over,  the  duty  would  be  about  40  per  cent. 

These  duties  are  more  than  the  entire  domestic  manufacturing  cost. 

We  offer  as  a  solution  the  retention  of  the  free  wool  and  no  increase  in  the 
present  rates  of  manufactures  made  from  wool ;  that  is,  yarn  and  all  classes  of 
woolen,  worsted  or  partly  woolen  or  worsted  goods. 

On  yarn  used  for  manufacture  of  carpets  which  costs,  imported,  about 
45  to  48  cents  under  the  old  tariff,  would  be  dutiable  under  proposed  rate  at  ->1 
cents  per  pound  or  very  much  in  excess  of  the  value. 

We  trust  therefore  that  these  rates  will  not  be  increased. 

We  do  not  offer  any  schedule  of  the  various  range  of  prices  as  our  remark 
relating  to  the  increase  above  will  cover  all  sizes. 

Yarn  made  partly  from  wool  would  carry  the  same  duty  as  all  wool  which  Is 
an  unjust  tax  and  altogether  too  high. 

The  levying  of  a  duty  on  wool  would  restrict  the  import  and  consequently 
give  the  foreign  manufacturers  an  advantage  of  a  large  select'on  which  can 
not  be  produced  here,  enabling  them  to  produce  their  supply  on  a  very  much  more 
favorable  basis  than  the  American  manufacturers. 

This  would  put  the  domestic  manufacturers  at  a  disadvantage  on  export 
business,  as,  while  it  might  be  poss'ble  to  grant  a  drawback,  the  annoyance 
and  expense  of  collecting  these  have  been  very  great  in  the  past.  It  would, 
therefore,  hamper  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  woolen  fabric  and  yarns. 

Another  contingent  result  would  be  that  countries  from  whom  we  would  shut 
out  imports  of  wool  would  naturally  send  this  raw  material  to  other  countries 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  from  those  countries  who  dealt  with  tbem. 

Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 

[Paragraphs  1201,  1202,  1204,  and  1*15.] 

Paragraph  1201. — Silk  noils.  The  old  rate  was  20  cents  per  pound.  The  ne»v 
rate  is  35  cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  1202. — Spun  silk  and  schappe.  The  old  rate  was  35  per  cent  The 
new  rate  is  45  cents  per  pound  with  a  specific  duty.  With  ad  valorem,  alterna- 
tive, and  other  rates  based  on  the  different  style  of  manufacture. 

Paragraph  1204. — The  old  rate  was  15  per  cent.    The  new  rate  $1  per  pouwl. 

These  prices  are  entirely  unreasonable,  and  the  advance  asked  should  not  l*4 
granted. 

These  rates  are  in  a  great  many  instances  nearly  doubled  the  prevailing  rat**, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  old  rates  were  not  sufficiently  high. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  that  these  rates  be  restored  to  the  original  flgnre 
of  tariff  of  1913.  In  any  event,  we  ask  that  careful  scrutiny  be  giveu  to  the 
various  rates,  especially  for  the  additional  price  per  number  and  cumulative 
rates  and  other  conditions  asked  for. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  the  total  cost  of  manuractnriug  » 
great  many  of  these  yarns  is  equal  to  the  duty  asked  for  in  this  schedule,  ami 
these  increases  should  not  be  granted. 

Paragraph  1215. — This  relates  to  yam  and  thread  of  artificial  silk  and  artifi- 
cial silk  waste. 
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The  cost  of  making  artificial  silk  in  150  denier  before  the  war  was  60  cents 
per  pound.  This  also  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  pound,  duty  and  import  ex- 
penses added  in  competition  with  the  domestic  makes.  While  the  cost  of  chem- 
icals have  no  doubt  increased  somewhat,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  material 
can  not  be  manufactured  in  the  future  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  the  prewar 
prevailing  prices. 

The  foreign  cost  was  from  $1.10  to  $1.25,  depending  on  the  quality,  so  that  a 
duty  of  45  cents  per  pound  is  not  only  excessive  but  is  three-quarters  of  the 
entire  cost  of  this  material  prior  to  the  war. 

Regarding  the  artificial  silk  waste,  spun  yarns,  in  1914  and  1915,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  manufacture  artificial  silk  waste  in-  No.  80  yarn  two-ply,  which  work 
was  done  by  a  manufacturer  on  commission  work  at  18  cents  per  pound.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  price  could  not  be  obtained  to-day  or  at  a  slightly 
advanced  rate. 

Artificial  silk  waste  does  not  seem  to  be  covered  in  this  tariff,  nor  was  it 
provided  for  in  the  tariff  of  1913,  but  the  custom  authorities  held  it  dutiable 
under  the  classification  of  waste  not  otherwise  provided  for  and  levied  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent. 

We  therefore  ask  that  the  duties  en  all  yarns,  rovings,  and  threads,  covered 
in  paragraphs  1201  to  1215,  Inclusive,  be  not  increased ;  that  on  artificial  silk 
the  duty  be  not  increased  over  the  former  rate  of  35  per  cent.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  reason  for  this  high  rate,  but  being  in  the  nature  of  a  luxury  this  rate  can 
be  easily  maintained  and  would  not  be  burdensome. 

On  artificial  silk  waste  we  ask  that  this  be  admitted  free  of  duty  as  a  waste 
substitute. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  import  duty  on  silk,  we  would  further  ask 
that  the  rates  of  the  tariff  in  1913  be  not  increased  on  all  classes  of  goods 
called  for  nnder  paragraphs  under  1201  to  1215. 

COTTON  O00DS  IN  GENERAL. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARTHUR,  H.  LOWE,  FITCHBTJRG,  MASS.,  REPRE- 
SENTING CONSOLIDATED  TARIFF  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICAN 
COTTON  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Lowe.  My  home  is  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Lowe  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  am  a  cotton  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Your  establishment  is  at  Fitchburg,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  have  a  very  brief  general  statement,  after  which 
I  would  like  to  be  followed  by  gentlemen  who  have  matters  in  detail 
t<»  present,  with  some  samples  to  show  the  committee.  We  have 
tried  to  reduce  this  to  the  very  smallest  possible  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  very  anxious  to  expedite  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  Lowe.  My  name  is  Arthur  H.  Lowe,  chairman  of  the  consoli- 
dated tariff  committee  of  cotton  manufacturers,  representing  the 
National  Council  of  American  Cotton  Manufacturers,  the  American 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  the  National  Association  of 
Cotton  Manufacturers,  Association  of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants,  and 
the  Arkwright  Club,  including  the  mills  both  North  and  South. 
WTiat  I  say  will  be  supplemented  by  two  or  three  other  gentlemen 
who  will  speak  briefly  about  special  lines  of  manufactured  goods. 

Cotton-goods  manufacturers  oelieve  that  there  should  be  a  prompt 
revision  of  the  tariff  because  the  present  uncertainty  is  preventing 
the  active  operation  of  old  enterprises  and  the  stimulation  of  new 
ones.    Large  importations  of  foreign  goods  mean   that  American 
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workmen  will  remain  in  idleness.  Cotton  manufacturers  are  to-day 
operating  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  are  unable  to  look  ahead  and 
make  plans  for  future  activity.  Unlike  the  steel  and  some  other 
industries  we  meet  the  keenest  competition  in  our  markets  from 
Japan,  England,  Belgium,  and  other  sections  of  Europe  where  long- 
established  industries  are  paying  low  wages.  I 

When  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  our  thickly  settled 
industrial  centers,  where  no  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  are  raised. 
are  busy,  cotton  growers  of  the  South  and  the  farmers  of  the  West 
and  South  have  better  markets  and  better  prices  for  their  product* 
A  fair  tariff  on  cotton  products  is  advantageous  to  the  Kansas  farmer 
as  to  the  Massachusetts  textile  worker. 

There  are  many  different  branches  of  the  industry.  During  the 
war  new  lines  of  goods  were  manufactured,  imports  in*  those  pood? 
entirely  ceasing.  These  lines  now  face  extinction  by  reason  of  the 
competition  of  the  old  and  firmly  established  industry  of  Europe. 

Good  wages,  not  too  high  to  hamper  an  industry  and  not  too  low- 
to  prevent  a  worker  from  maintaining  a  good  standard  of  living, 
make  for  general  prosperity.  The  wages  and  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  textile  industry  in  America  are  far  above  those  in  other  tex- 
tile centers  in  the  world.  We  ask  a  reasonable  tariff  to  maintain 
these  wages  and  standards,  and  to  maintain  and  further  develop  the 
industry  itself. 

The  present  Underwood  tariff  does  not  afford  proper  protection 
for  our  industry.  For  the  importer,  who  may  look  only  to  his  own 
immediate  profit,  free  trade  may  be  desirable.  Congress  must 
look  at  the  question  in  a  broad  way.  Labor  in  our  great  industrial 
centers  must  be  kept  busy  or  more  serious  trouble  and  distress  will 
be  fomented. 

As  to  American  valuations,  I  personally  favor  it.  If  American 
valuations  or  some  other  method  that  will  bring  the  same  result* 
are  not  adopted,  the  Fordney  bill  will  have  to  be  rewritten. 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing) .  Let  me  understand  that  lasl 
statement.     I  did  not  get  that  about  the  Fordney  bill. 

Mr.  Lowe.  If  American  valuations  or  some  other  method  tha* 
will  bring  the  same  results  are  not  adopted,  the  Fordney  bill  will 
have  to  be  rewritten ;  that  is,  the  basis  for  rates. 

Our  industry  is  complicated.  Mills  make  coarse  and  fine  yarns 
with  varying  degrees  of  finishing,  necessitating  several  processes 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  different  kinds  of  fabrics,  ranging  frow 
the  coarsest  and  cheapest  cloth  to  the  finest  goods;  some  milk 
within  their  four  walls,  making  during  the  year  several  hundred 
different  styles  and  constructions.  I  do  not  attempt  to  present 
these  in  great  detail. 

The  textile  industry  is  a  basic  one  and  I  can  not  impress  too 
strongly  upon  this  committee  the  importance  of  its  prosperity  &> 
relating  not  only  to  the  immediate  prosperity  of  all  the  Eastern 
States — the  textile  industry  exists  in  practically  every  Eastern  ana 
South  Atlantic  State — but  for  the  spreading  of  prosperity  through- 
out the  whole  country. 

Manufacturers  of  quite  a  number  of  fabrics  feel  very  strongly 
that  they  are  not  properly  protected  by  the  Fordney  bill.  Further. 
we  feel  that  the  pnraseology  adopted  by  the  Fordney  bill  is  not  the 
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iroper  one  and  in  order  to  perfect  it  we  make  the  following  recom- 
mendation : 

Phraseology:  In  its  present  form  the  phraseology  of  the  cotton 
schedule  of  the  Fordney  bill  differs  materially  from  that '  used  in 
previous  tariff  laws,  such  changes  having  been  made  even  where 
t  was  the  evident  intention  to  give  exactly  the  same  meaning  to 
the  act.  It  is  unavoidable  that  the  wording  of  the  new  bill  should 
differ  in  many  respects  from  that  of  previous  tariff  laws,  but  so  far 
as  possible,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  good  reason  for  making  a 
rhange,  the  phraseology  that  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience and  has  been  interpreted  by  the  courts  should  be  retained, 
particularly  when  the  definition  or  classification  of  a  product  is 
involved,  m  order  to  avoid  litigation  over  the  meaning  of  the  act 
and  the  possibility  of  constructions  beingplaced  on  it  by  the  courts 
which  were  not  intended  by  Congress.  Tnis  is  especially  important 
in  connection  with  the  definition  of  cotton  cloth.  For  this  reason 
we  ask  that  you  subject  the  phraseology  of  the  cotton  schedule  to 
careful  scrutiny  and  adopt  new  phraseology  only  when  it  is  certain 
that  a  change  from  that  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  is 
necessary. 

Average  number  of  yarn:  We  recommend  that  the  method  of 
determining  the  yarn  number  in  cloth  be  changed  from  840-yard 
basis  for  No.  1  to  a  750-yard  basis,  owing  to  the  take-up  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth.  The  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  both  specific  and  ad 
valorem,  on  cotton  yarn  and  on  countable  cotton  cloth  are  graduated 
by  a  sliding  scale  on  the  yarn  number.  This  method  has  long  been 
in  use  for  tariff  rates  on  cotton  yarn,  but  was  first  adopted  for  cot- 
ton cloth  in  the  Underwood  tariff  of  1913.  Owiiuj  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  determining  by  the  analysis  of  a  sample  the  number  of  the 
spun  yarn  with  the  precision  required  in  the  collection  of  duties,  it 
was  decided  to  determine  the  number  of  yarn  in  cloth  by  arbitrarily 
assuming  that  the  length  of  the  yarn  is  equal  to  the  distance  cov- 
ered bv  it  in  the  cloth,  the  number  indicating  the  number  of  840- 
yard  lengths  in  1  pound.  As  this  method  takes  no  account  of 
the  take-up  of  the  yarn  in  weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing,  the  num- 
ber so  found  is  less  than  the  number  of  the  yarn  when  spun,  the 
difference  varying  with  construction  of  cloth,  but  averaging  not  far 
from  10  per  cent  for  the  bulk  of  countable  cotton  cloths. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  reduce  the  tariff  rate  on  count- 
able cloth  below  what  it  would  be  if  the  tariff  number  were  equal  to 
the  spun-yarn  number. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  been  the  policy  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes;  that  has  been  the  usual  custom. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  determine  the  size  of  the  thread — now,  you 
want  to  reduce  that  10  per  cent,  down  to  750  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  about  10  per  cent.  There  is  not  any 
more  take-up  to-day  than  there  was  wnen  it  was  first  established? 

Mr.  Lowe.  No;  not  at  all.     The  lengths  of  the 

Mr.  Lipprrr  (interposing).  I  woyld  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
?r<>m  Utah  that  this  method  was  never  in  force  in  any  tariff  bill 
mtil  it  was  adopted  in  the  Underwood  bill.  The  number  of  the 
jarn  did  not  enter  in  the  placement  of  the  tariff  duties  until  the 
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Underwood  bill  was  adopted.     The  previous  tariff  bills  were  on  i 
different  basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  on  the  square  yard. 

Mr.  Lowe.  But  without  regard  to  the  yarn  number. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  all  tariff  bills  we  have  always  had  to  find  out 
the  yarn  number  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  weight. 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  think  Mr.  Lippitt  will  develop  that  a  little  further 
Senator. 

Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the  average  yarn  number  of  a 
colored  cotton  fabric  as  determined  by  this  method  is  found  to  be 
72s,  and  that  the  average  number  of  the  yarn  when  spun  was  80s. 
By  referring  to  the  Fordney  bill  chart,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rate 
of  duty,  if  based  on  80s,  the  actual  number  of  the  spun  yarn,  is  4> 
cents  per  pound,  with  a  minimum  of  29  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if 
based  on  72s,  the  number  used  for  tariff  purposes,  the  rate  of  duty 
is  42.8  cents  per  pound,  with  a  minimum  of  27.4  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

To  remedy  this  effect  we  recommend  that  the  standards  for  the 
yarn  number  in  cotton  cloth  shall  be  determined  by  using  750  yards 
as  a  basis  instead  of  840  yards.  This  change  will,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  provide  the  same  standard  for  the  number  of  both  yarn 
and  cloth. 

Sizing  in  cotton  cloth:  The  Fordney  bill,  following  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Underwood  bill,  provides  that  in  determining  the  average 
yarn  number  in  cloth  "  the  weight  shall  be  taken  after  any  excessire 
sizing  is  removed."  Neither  bill  defines  the  term  "excessive,"  and 
consequently  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  customs  appraiser  to 
determine  from  what  cotton  cloths  the  sizing  shall  be  removed  when 
determining  the  average  yarn  number.  As  the  presence  of  sizing 
by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  cloth  decreases  the  average  number 
oi  the  yarn,  it  follows  that  the  present  and  proposed  arrangement 
gives  the  customs  authorities  power  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  dm.v 
assessed  on  cotton  cloth  containing  sizing  material.  In  order  to 
correct  the  defect,  we  recommend  that  the  word  "excessive/1  as 
applied  to  "sizing,"  be  omitted  in  paragraph  904. 

Kates  on  yarn  and  cloth  undergo.  10:  The  Fordney  bill  provide* 
that  the  specific  rates  on  both  yarn  and  cloth  not  exceeding  No.  10 
shall  be  equal  to  a  specified  fraction  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound, 
beginning  with  No.  1.  This  results  in  very  low  specific  rates  on  yam 
and  cloth  under  No.  10. 

What  is  said  of  these  yarns  of  coarse  numbers  is  true  also  of  cotton 
cloths  made  of  coarse  yarns.  For  these  reasons  it  is  recommended 
that  the  specific  rate  on  advanced  cotton  varns  and  cloths  under  each 
classification  for  numbers  under  10  shall  be  the  same  as  for  No.  10 
yarn  or  cloth  of  the  respective  class. 

Mr.  Cramer  will  speak  on  the  yarn  section  for  our  committee,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  refer  to  this  situation  as  it  affects  yarns. 

Woven-figured  patterns:  A  paragraph  should  be  added  to  the 
Fordney  bill  to  take  care  of  fine,  fancy,  figured-woven  goods.  It 
requires  to  make  these  goods  a  large  increase  in  cost,  requiring  de- 
signers, chemists,  increased  floor  space,  more  expensive  and  addi- 
tional machinery,  better  qualities  of  material,  higher  wages  to 
operators,  expensive  pattern  cards  and  bands,  and  a  larger  invest 
ment  all  around. 

Mr.  Lippitt  will  develop  that  with  samples. 
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I  suggest  the  following  substitute  for  paragraph  905,  which  will  be 
explained  by  Mr.  Lippitt: 

in  addition  to  the  duty  or  duties  imposed  upon  cotton  cloth  by 
the  various  provisions  of  this  section,  there  shall  te  paid  the  following 
cumulative  duties,  the  intent  of  this  paragraph  being  to  add  such 
duty  or  duties  to  those  to  which  the  cotton  cloth  would  be  liable  if 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  did  not  exist,  namely :  On  all  cotton 
clotns  woven  with  eight  or  more  harnesses,  or  with  Jacquard  motions, 
or  containing  more  than  one  color  or  more  than  one  number  of  yarn 
in  the  filling,  or  in  which  other  than  the  ordinary  warp  and  filling 
threads  are  used  to  form  a  figure  or  fancy  effect,  whether  known  as 
lappets  or  otherwise,  12  per  centum  ad  valorem  for  cloths  containing 
yarns  the  average  number  of  which  does  not  exceed  No.  30;  exceeding 
No.  30,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Tire  fabric  or  fabric  for  use  in  pneumatic  tires,  including  cord 
fabric,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Owen,  of  the  Beacon  Manufacturing  Co.,  will  speak  briefly  on 
blankets,  and  show  some  samples. 

Blankets:  We  ask  to  have  corrected  an  apparent  omission  from  the 
tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  Jacquard  figured  blankets,  as 
well  as  terry-woven  and  pile  fabrics,  are  definitely  excluded  from 
paragraph  911,  the  evident  intention  being  to  provide  for  these  goods 
elsewhere.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  terry-woven  and  the  pile 
fabrics  in  paragraph  909,  but  Jacquard  figured  blankets  and  blanket 
poods  are  not  again  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

As  Jacquard  figured  blankets  and  blanket  goods  are  nearest  to 
upholstery  fabrics  in  construction  and  production  cost,  we  suggest 
that  they  be  provided  for  under  paragraph  908,  making  this  para- 
graph read  as  follows: 

Paragraph  908.  Tapestries  and  other  Jacquard  woven  unholstery  cloths,  Jacquard 
tVured  blanket*  and  blanket  poods,  made  with  more  than  one  colored  filling  thread, 
n  the  piece  or  otherwise,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vege- 
i  »Mf  fiber,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand  the  reading  of  the  House  bill, 
instead  of  10  per  cent  and  the  definitions  that  you  desire  to  put  in 
there  you  want  12  per  cent  on  all  goods  up  to  30,  and  15  per  cent 
on  all  above  30. 

Mr.  Lowe.  On  all  these  fancy  goods. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Lowe  submit 
some  amendments  that  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  has  just  submitted  an  amendment. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  prepared  them  in  legal  form,  designated 
as  to  sections  to  which  they  can  be  attached  ? 

Mr.  Lows.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  one  he  has  just  submitted  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Lows.  Bedspreads:  Paragraph  911  in  its  present  form  does 
not  cover  bedspreads  in  the  piece,  in  which  form  they  have  been 
imported  in  the  past.  In  order  to  correct  this  defect  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  the  words  "in  the  piece  or  otherwise"  be  inserted  after  the 
words  "auilts  or  bedspreads"  in  the  first  line  of  paragraph  911. 

Pile  fabrics:  During  and  since  the  war  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
prudes  of  cotton  pile  fabrics  has  been  developed  on  an  important 
scale  in  the  United  States.  This  branch  of  manufacture  is  now 
threatened  with  the  same  competition  from  Europe  that  prevented 
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its  being  established  and  carried  on  in  the  United  States  before  the 
war.  In  order  to  protect  the  American  industry  against  this  compe- 
tition it  is  recommended  that  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valoremt  in 
addition  to  the  33  J  per  cent  provided  by  paragraph  909,  be  placed  on 
cotton  pile  fabrics  having  more  than  300  filling  threads  per  inch. 

We  request,  therefore,  the  insertion  of  a  bracket  in  paragraph  909 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  protection  to  these  '  twill  backs," 
and  suggest  that  the  said  paragraph,  so  amended,  shall  read  a* 
follows: 

Paragraph  909.  Pile  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  including 
plush  and  velvet  ribbons,  cut  or  uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  whok 
surface,  and  manufactures,  in  any  form,  made  or  cut  from  cotton  pile  fabrics,  33J  per 
centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  any  of  the  foregoing  containing  in  excess  of  three 
hundred  picks  or  filling  threads  to  the  inch,  including  the  filling  pile  threads,  ^het 
advanced  through  the  stage  of  cutting  or  beyond,  shall  pay  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going rate  of  duty  10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  terry-woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  and  manufactures,  in  any  form,  made  or  cut  from  terry- 
woven  fabrics,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Thoron  will  further  cover  this  item  and  submit  samples. 

Dyestuffs:  While  we  do  not  believe  in  the  licensing  of  the  importa- 
tion of  dyestuffs  or  an  embargo,  we  do  believe  in  a  duty  on  djrestuffs 
which  Will  establish  and  maintain  the  dyestuffs  industry  in  this 
country.  If  such  a  duty  is  put  on  dyes  there  should  be  a  compen- 
satory duty  on  fabrics  in  which  those  dyes  are  used.  The  cost  of 
dyeing  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  dyestuff  duty  is  sure  to  be  a  very 
serious  matter  as  regards  some  fabrics,  particularly  new  fabrics 
which  are  just  being  perfected  and  which  are  ordinarily  described  as 
sunfast.  These  are  dyed  with  the  more  recently  invented  colors, 
which  have  not  been  produced  in  the  United  States;  at  least  not  \u 
commercial  quantities. 

With  a  tariff  containing  such  a  small  margin  of  safety  from  the 
protective  standpoint  as  the  House  bill  does,  a  duty  of  7  cents  a 
pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  dyestuffs  imported  as  dyestuffs 
with  a  protection  of  only  15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  on  dyestuffs 
imported  as  colored  yarn,  it  would  seem  likely  to  result  in  large  iro- 

{ >ortations  of  such  yarn  in  cloth.  And  it  really  is  not  a  very  scientific 
aw  which  tries  to  assist  an  industry  by  a  method  which  regulates 
importations  of  an  article  in  its  original  condition  but  encourages 
importation  of  the  same  article  in  a  combined  condition,  thereby  not 
merely  not  helping  the  American  producer  of  the  original  article,  but 
also  injuring  tne  American  producer  of  both  the  original  and  com- 
bined article. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  compensatory  duty  do  you  propose 
there  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  have  not  proposed  any  rate,  Senator.  Mr.  Lippitt 
will,  I  think,  refer  to  that  more  satisfactorily  with  his  samples. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  special  reference  to  the  vat  dyes  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  To  the  fast  dyes;  yes,  sir. 

We  make  these  suggestions,  in  conclusion,  with  a  desire  to  be 
helpful  in  perfecting  the  Fordney  bill.  Even  with  these  changes  we 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  sufficiently  protective.  The  rates  are  very 
much  lower  than  under  any  previous  Republican  tariff  bill.  For 
half  a  century  prior  to  the  Underwood  bill  and  not  excepting  the 
cotton  schedule  of  the  Democratic  tariff  under  President  Cleveland, 
the  cloth  rates  have  averaged  40  per  cent  and  above.     It  is  not 
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ikely  that  the  cloth  rates  of  the  Fordney  bill  will  average  over  22 
per  cent.  There  have  always  been  importations  of  cloth  amounting- 
to  several  million  dollars  per  annum  under  those  40  per  cent  rates. 
Ajid  we  know  of  nothing  that  has  occurred  in  the  relations  between 
the  American  and  foreign  cotton  manufacturing  to  justify  the  belief 
that  any  lower  rates  will  be  protective.  We  emphatically  urge, 
therefore,  that  after  making  proper  allowance  for  the  change  to 
American  valuations  the  duty  shall  be  raised  to  a  point  that  will 
give  a  protection  equal  to  that  under  which  the  industry  was  estab- 
lished and  has  been  maintained. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Lowe,  you  are  personally  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  fancy  goods  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  such  establishments  are  there  in  the 
country,  generally  speaking  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  There  are  several  hundred. 

Senator  Walsh.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Both  North  and  South.    The  finest  ones  are  in  the 
North. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  there  somebody  else  to  speak  for  the  cotton 
goods  other  than  what  you  have  said  in  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  they  will  take  it  up  as  a  separate  subject? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  imported  dyes  in  the 
making  of  fancy  cotton  goods  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  have  been  obliged  in  the  past  to  use,  as  far  as  fast 
colors  were  concerned,  nearly  all  imported  dyes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  the  local  manufacturer  able  to  supply  you  with 
all  kinds  of  dyes  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Not  all  kinds. 

Senator  Walsh.  So  you  are  still  dependent  upon  the  foreign  market 
for  certain  dyes  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  percentage  of  foreign  dyes  do  you  have  to 
bring  in? 

Mr.  Lowe.  The  percentage  would  be  small,  because  the  quantity 
of  foreign  dyes  usea  is  small. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  the  kind  that  you  do  use  indispensable  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Quite. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  must  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you 
furnished  figures  to  show  the  cost  of  production  in  competing 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Such  figures  have  been  so  generally  published,  Senator, 
that  I  do  not  offer  any 

Senator  Watson   (interposing).  Yes;  but  are   they  reliable  and 
authentic  as  to  the  present  costs,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  kind  of 
cotton  cloth  that  you  make  in  your  mill  now  in  New  England  &s  com- 
pared with  those  made  in  England  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  The  trouble  is  to  get  anything  that  is  reliable 

9  Senator  Watson  (interposing) .  Precisely ;  that  is  why  I  was  asking, 
lou  were  saying  these  rates  were  not  sufficiently  protective,  and  I 
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was  wondering  what  the  figures  were  upon  which  you  based  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Lowe.  Upon  our  experience. 

Senator  Watson.  But  your  experiences  before  the  war  are  not 
applicable  to  the  existing  situation,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  No;  and  we  do  not  expect  existing  situations  to  cod- 
tinue,  and  we  do  not  expect  the  permanent  situation  to  be  very 
much  different  from  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  it  is  really  on  the  prewar  basis  that  vou 
made  jour  statement,  on  the  theory  that  whatever  the  changing 
conditions  may  bring  about  it  will  finally  come  back  practically  to  the 
prewar  basis  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  that  will  not 
result. 

Senator  Watson.  Wages  abroad  and  wages  here  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  The  spread  between  the  cost  here  and  abroad 
is  certainly  as  great  as  it  has  ever  been,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  should  think  so.  The  transportation  charges  and 
the  labor  charges  and  high  price 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  That  is  what  he  means,  that  the 
spread  is  greater  now  than  ever  before;  that  it  costs  more  than 
ever  before. 

Senator  McLean.  He  did  not  understand  my  question. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  and  abroad  is  greater  now  than  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  would  say  that  it  is. 

Senator  Watson.  Why? 

Mr.  Lowe.  On  account  of  the  very  high  wages  that  are  being  paid 
here  and  cheaper  wages  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  have  wages  risen  here  and  how  much 
have  wages  risen  over  there,  if  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  think  probably  the  advances  in  wages  here  and  over 
there  were,  perhaps,  approximately  the  same;  but  the  reductions  over 
there  have  been  much  more  than  they  have  been  here. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  since  the  war? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  paid,  on  the  average, 
before  the  war  and  those  paid  on  the  average  by  the  same  people  now  \ 

Mr.  Lowe.  The  wages  that  we  are  paying  now  are  about  155  per 
cent  more  than  they  were,  less  22£  per  cent.  That  would  be  about 
120  per  cent  more  than  before  the  war. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  two  and  a  half  times  as  much; 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  No,  sir;  about  one  and  one-fifth  times. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  a  table  that  has  been  handed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Lowe  that  seems  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Lowe.  It  would  be  one  and  one-fifth  times. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  paper  might  well  go  into  the  record,  ampli- 
fying this  point  you  are  just  making. 

(Tne  table  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 
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Wage  rates  paid  for  weaving  print  cloths  in  Fall  River. 

[Compiled  by  the  industrial  service  department  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Boston.    The  figures 
are  the  prices  paid  for  weaving  47}  yards  of  28-inch,  64  by  64.  7-yard  print  cloths.] 


Period. 


December,  1809,  to  .March,  1902 . 
March,  1902,  to  November,  1903 
November,  1903,  to  July.  1904. . 
July,  1904.  to  October,  1905. 
October,  1905,  to  July,  1906. . . . 
July,  1908,  to  November,  1906. . 
November,  1906,  to  Kay,  1907. . 

May,  1907,  to  May,  1908 

May,  1908,  to  March,  1912 

March,  1912,  to  January,  1916. . 

January,  1916,  to  May,  1916 

May,  1916,  to  December,  1916. . 
December,  1916,  to  June,  1917. . 
June,  1917,  to  December,  1917. . 
December,  1917,  to  June,  1918. . 

June,  1918,  to  June,  1919 

June,  1919,  to  December,  1919.. 
December,  1919,  to  June,  1920. . 

June,  1920,  to  January,  1921 

January,  1921 


Advance 

(+)or 

Wage 

reduction 

rate. 

(— )from 

previous 

rate. 

Percent. 

$0,1980 

+10 

.2178 

+10 

.1980 

-  »A 

.1732 

-12T 

.1861 

+  7j 

.1980 

+  6A 

.2178 

+  10 

.2396 

+  10 

.1966 

-17A 

.2163 

+  10 

.2271 

+  5 

.2498 

+  10 

.2748 

+10 

.3023 

+  10 

.3401 

+12* 

.3911 

+15 

.4498 

+15 

.5060 

+  12  J 

.5819 

+15 

.4510 

-22J 

Percent- 
age of 
1900 
rate. 


100 
110 
100 
87* 
94 
100 
110 
121 
99 
109 
115 
126 
139 
154 
172 
198 
227 
256 
293 
228 


Mr.  Lippitt.  That  shows  a  complete  record  of  the  changes  in 
wages  in  New  England  for  a  great  many  years.  The  highest  point 
that  the  wages  reached  were  169  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914,  and 
they  were  reduced  22£  per  cent  on  the  top  wages,  which  left  the 
wages  to-day  108  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  where  you  paid  $1  before,  you  are  pay- 
ing now  $2.30;  is  that  right? 

mt.  Ljppitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  about 
22 J  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  Senator  Lippitt  has  just  stated  that  was  on 
the  top  wages? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senator,  I  will  explain 
exactly  what  I  said.  The  wages  were  increased  by  degrees  up  to  169 
per  cent  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  That  is  on  the  average. 
.  Senator  Smoot.  All  wages? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  that  affect  employees  in  all  degrees 
and  departments? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes;  except  the  managers;  they  were  not  increased 
that  much.  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  22£  per  cent.  That 
reduction  of  22£  per  cent  was  figured  on  the  maximum  of  169  per 
<*ent  advance,  and  which  resulted  in  the  wages  being  left  at  a  net 
advance  of  108  per  cent,  as  they  stand  to-day  in  New  England. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Lowe,  dp  you  expect  to  have  a  tariff  that 
will  enable  you  to  keep  the  wages  two  and  a  half  times  or  two  and 
three-tenths  times  what  they  were  above  the  prewar  wages? 

Mr.  Lowe.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Watson.  I  started  out  to  inquire  about  that.  We  could 
follow  it  up.  They  have  increased  on  the  average  now  since  the 
reduction  to  108  per  cent  over  what  they  were  before  the  war.  What 
has  been  the  increase  in  England  in  the  meantime;  what  has  been 
the  decrease  in  the  United  States  in  the  meantime  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know,  Senator  Lippitt  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  No,  Senator;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  can  we  get  that  information? 

Mr.  Lowe.  The  latest  information  we  are  able  to  obtain  is  from 
the  Government  report. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  you  ask  them  for  the  information  with 
reference  to  the  increase  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  America  \ 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  used  in  our  calculations  altogether  their  printed 
reports. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  speak  in  their  reports  of  like  increases 
in  any  other  foreign  country  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  not  got  those  yet  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  only  get  them  as  published. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowe,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  industry  in 
New  England  and  throughout  the  country  at  the  present  time  ?  Is  it 
largely  closed  up  and  stagnant,  or  is  it  moving  along  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Well,  it  is  moving  along,  but  it  is  moving  along  in  a 
hesitating  way.  We  are  anxious  to  know  what  our  competition  is 
going  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time,  what  percentage  of  move- 
ment is  there  in  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  should  say,  as  an  average,  possibly  70  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  good,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lowe.  That  is  not  as  good  as  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  is  as  good  as  we  want,  Mr.  Lowe. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  attribute  all  that  to  foreign  com- 
petition ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  are  largely  conditions  that  affect  evorr- 
bodv. 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  From  what  country  do  you  have  your  most 
serious  competition  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Under  normal  conditions,  I  would  say  England.  Bufc» 
of  course,  at  the  present  time  the  German  manufacturers  are  very, 
anxious  to  get  their  goods  in  here. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  in  fact  introducing  goods  here  that 
compete  with  yours  now  ? 

Mr.  Lowe,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  the  difference  in  cost  would  be  greater  in 
comparing  this  country  with  Germany  than  with  England;  that  is» 
you  consider  Germany  your  lowest  cost  competitor,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Except  tnat  certain  coarse  goods  are  being  made  in 
Japan.  % 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  relative  cost  of  production  in  Japan 
and  Germany  on  these  cotton  products  ? 
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Mr.  Lowe.  It  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion on  account  of  conditions  of  exchange. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  offering  their  goods 
for  here  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Are  they  underselling  you  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Suppose  they  are  in  certain  grades,  but  not  all 
grades  t 
Mr.  Lowe.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  Mr.  Lowe,  I  understand,  represents  the  cotton 
manufacturing  interests  as  a  whole.  Why  could  you  not,  Mr.  Lowe, 
or  somebody  representing  you,  prepare  in  tabloid  form  all  the  amend- 
ments that  the  cotton  industry  wants  made  to  this  bill,  so  that  we 
can  have  them  on  one  sheet  of  paper  rather  than  to  have  to  go  through 
all  these  statements  to  find  the  various  amendments  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 
Senator  Watson.  I  would  like  to  know  what  they  want  and  why 
they  want  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  He  has  it  made  up,  but  I  have  requested  him  to 
have  it  prepared  in  tabloid  form. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  I  think  you  stated  a 
little  while  ago,  though  I  do  not  recall  exactly  the  figures  that  you 
gave,  if  you  (fid  say,  what  is  the  present  importation  of  cotton  goods  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  It  is  very  varied,  for  the  reason  that 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  Suppose  we  take  it  for  the  last  six 
months  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  We  would  have  to  get  thai  from  the  published  records. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  were  familiar  with  that. 
Mr.  Lowe.  I  am  not.    I  could  not  tell  you  in  detail. 
Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  im- 
portations of  cotton  goods  represent  cotton  goods  that  are  produced 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Lowe,  i  ou  mean  what  importations  there  are  that  correspond 
with  goods  made  in  this  country  i 

Senator  Simmons.  No;  I  am  assuming  in  that  question  that  there 
are  certain  cotton  goods  which  we  buy  from  Great  Britain  that  are  of 
a  character  not  produced  in  this  country.    Am  I  right  in  that 
assumption  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  There  are  some  of  the  very  finest  goods;  yes,'  sir. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  was  asking  you  then  what  percentage  of  the 
entire  importation  of  cotton  goods  mto  this  country  represent  goods 
of  a  character  not  produced  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  That  would  be  a  small  amount. 
Senator  Simmons.  It  would  be  small,  but  there  would  be  some  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  There  would  be  some. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  bought  from 
Great  Britain  quite  a  lot  of  cotton  goods  that  were  very  fine  that  are 
not  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Lowe.  Senator  Lippitt  will  bring  out  that  point,  Senator, 
fully. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Lowe,  what  mills  are  you  interested  in 
and  where  are  they  located  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  The  rarkhill  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  a  very  large  concern,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lowe.  It  is  small  compared  witn  some,  but  we  employ  some 
1,500  to  1,600  hands. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  any  schedules  of  the  wages  paid 
in  your  establishment,  the  Parkhill? 

Mr.  Lowe.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  here. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee  a  complete 
schedule  of  the  wages  paid  in  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  Che 
committee  if  you  would  make  a  schedule  for  1913,  we  will  say,  and 
then  a  comparative  statement  for  each  year  since,  say,  that  we  might 
see  the  changes  that  have  been  made.  You  were  obliged  to  increase 
your  wages  very  materially,  I  take  it,  during  the  war  period  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  employ  any  labor  called  "common 
labor"  in  yourplant? 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  employ  some. 

The  Chairman.  Unskilled  labor,  do  you  mean,  Senator  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  "Common  lat>or"  is  a  term  used  by  many 
representatives  of  the  steel  industry  and  other  industries  who  have 
spoken  here,  and  I  used  it  because  they  used  it. 

What  wages  are  you  paying  now  per  day  for  common  labor? 

Mr.  Lowe.  That,  of  course,  depends  on  the  class  of  work  that  they 
do.     Common  labor  is  not  all  paid  the  same  rate. 

Senator  Walsh.  Some  work  about  the  grounds  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  They  work  about  the  grounds,  but  the  number  of  such 
is  very  small. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then  do  you  have  any  other  class  of  labor 
that  you  employ  inside  of  the  mill  that  is  unskilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  would  not  say  so;  they  must  be  more  or  less  familiar 
with  machinery. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  the  lowest  wages  that  you  are 
paying  at  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  To-day? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  do  not  think  we  are  paying  any  labor  in  the  mill  under 
38  to  40  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  hours  constitute  a  day's  work— 
eight  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Eight  hours. 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  are  girls,  are  they  ¥ 

Mr.  Lowe.  Some  are  girls. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  some  are  men  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Some  are  men. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  they  get  for  spinning  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  but  I  will  file  it  all  with  the 
committee. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  pretty  clear  as  to  your  recollection 
as  to  your  present  wage  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  would  like  to  confirm  it. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  How  would  that  wage  compare  with  the 
wage  and  for  the  same  class  of  employment  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  It  is  a  little  more  than  double  what  we  paid  in  1913, 
Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  were  then  paying  about  19  cents  an 
hour  in  1913? 
Mr.  Lowe.  For  certain  classes  of  work. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  the  same  class  of  work  that  you  are 
now  paying  40  cents  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  can  you  state  what  the  class  of  labor 
is  that  you  are  now  paying  38  cents  an  hour  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  Semiskilled  and  transient. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  percentage  of  your  labor  are  you 
paving  38  cents  an  hour  at  this  time  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  Quite  a  percentage. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  say  about  what  percentage  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  Approximately  30  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  next  highest  wage  that  you 
are  paying  in  the  mill? 
Mr.  Lowe.  It  goes  right  along  up  by  degrees. 
Senator  La  Follette.  You  will  file  with  the  committee,  will  you, 
the  comparative  wages  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  What  is  the  highest  rate  you  pay  your  skilled 
labor  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  I  think  we  pay  as  high  as  65  cents  an  hour. 
Senator  Calder.  What  proportion  of  your  entire  labor  is  in  that 
group} 
Mr.  Lowe.  It  would  be  a  considerable  proportion. 
Senator  Calder.  Would  you  say  that  more  than  half  of  the  men 
employed  in  your  factory  receive  50  cents  an  hour  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Would  the  majority  receive  40  cents 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  The  largest  number  are  the  weavers, 
are  thev  not  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir;  more. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  average  wage  of  the  weavers  in  your 
industry,  weekly  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  They  would  earn  around  45  to  50  cents  an  hour. 
Senator  Walsh.  And  they  constitute  about  50  or  more  per  cent 
of  your  employees  ? 
Mr.  Lowe,   i  es,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Lowe,  are  you  running  your  mill  on  piece- 
work ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  part  of  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  The  weaving  is  on  piecework  ? 
Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  run  spinning  on  piecework  i 
Mr.  Lowe.  The  spinning  is  on  piecework.    • 

Senator  Smoot.  The  wage  depends  on  whether  a  person  is  handling 
&  loom  skillfull  v  or  not  ?  One  weaver  can  make  twice  as  much  as 
Mother,  and,  of  course,  you  like  to  weed  out  those  that  are  not  good 
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producers  just  as  fast  as  you  can,  but  you  have  got  to  get  somebody 
who  can  do  better  before  you  make  a  change  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  the  dyers  classed  as  unskilled  laborers) 
It  is  the  hardest  and  most  difficult  labor,  but  does  not  require  very 
much  skill,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  The  present  machinery  has  eliminated  a  great  deal  of 
the  hard  labor. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  pay  the  dyers,  whom  I  believe  are 
men  from  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  think  about  40  cents  an  hour  now. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Lowe,  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that  wages 
increased  during  the  war  about  172  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  did  you  increase  the  price  of  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  think  probably  the  price  of  the  product  increased 
considerably  less,  because,  together  with  the  increased  cost  of  wages, 
everything  else  went  up. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tnen  you  reduced  wages  22£  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  reduced  the  prices  of  your  product  the 
same  amount? 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  reduced  the  price  of  our  principal  product  from 
39  cents  to  18£  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  percentage  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  you  regard  the  present  rate  of  wages  that 
you  are  paying  since  the  reduction  as  permanent,  or  are  you  antici- 
pating a  very  considerable  further  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  It  depends  entirely  upon  business  conditions. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  price  of  cotton  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it, 
did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  Yes,  sir;  cotton  has  advanced  from  around  10  or  12 
cents  up  to  28  or  30  ceiits. 

Senator  Simmons.  Not  from  the  war  price.  Cotton  is  very  much 
below  the  war  price;  it  is  not  half  the  war  price.  Cotton  has  ad- 
vanced  from  the  low 

Mr.  Lowe  (interposing) .  Prewar  price  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No;  it  has  advanced  from  the  price  of  last  year. 
But  from  the  price  during  the  war  cotton  has  fallen  very  much.  In 
other  words,  the  price  of  cotton,  when  you  were  selling  your  goods 
at  an  advance  of  172  per  cent  during  the  war,  cotton  is  now  selling 
at  nothing  like  so  high  a  price. 

Mr.  Lowe.  There  is  not  such  a  wide  difference  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton now  compared  with  the  high  price  in  war  times. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  did  you  pay  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Lowe.  As  high  as  nearly  40  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  us  take  this  particular  grade  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Lowe.  Take  our  grade  of  cotton,  tHo  highest  price  we  paid  any 
time  was  around  40  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  what  is  it  to-day? 

Mr.  Lowe.  It  is  18  to  22  cents. 
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here,  which  I  think  is  approximately  what  the  difference  was,  we 
will  have  the  following  result  [reading]: 


In 
America. 

Abroad. 

Cost  of  raw  material 

$0.30 
.30 

10.30 

Conversion  cost . . .  .* 

.15 

Total. 

.60 

.45 

which  shows  a  difference  of  15  cents,  and  15  cents  is  33  J  per  cent 
of  45  cents,  the  foreign  cost;  that  is,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  33 1  per 
cent  would  cover  the  difference. 

Now,  advance  wages  in  both  countries  100  per  cent,  with  the  same 
cost  of  material,  and  we  get  the  following  [reading]: 


Co  t  of  raw  material 
Com  version  cost 

Total 


Abroad. 


fa  30 
.30 

.60 


which  shows  a  difference  of  30  cents,  and  30  cents  is  50  per  cent  of  60 
cents,  the  foreign  cost;  that  is,  we  would  have  to  get  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  50  per  cent  to  cover  the  difference. 

This  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  English  cost  being  50  per  cent  of 
the  American,  but  the  same  principle  would  hold  if  the  English  cost 
were  60  per  cent,  70  per  cent,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  American;  that  is, 
if  the  cost  o*f  cotton  remains  practically  the  same  to  the  manufac- 
turers in  both  countries  and  wages  are  increased  proportionately  in 
the  two  countries,  higher  rates,  both  ad  valorem  and  specific,  are 
necessary.  Costs  of  conversion  in  the  United  States  to-day  are  at 
least  100  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  before  the  war,  due  to  in- 
creased laoor  costs,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  other  labor  conditions, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  what  they  will  remain  higher  than  they 
were  before  the  war,  regardless  of  whether  they  recede  somewhat  from 
the  present  levels  or  not.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  foreign  costs  will 
settle  to  a  level  of  practically  the  same  per  cent  above  their  prewar 
prices. 

Senator  Simmons.  Right  there — I  know  you  are  familiar  with 
this  question  and  I  ask  for  information — is  it  your  impression  that 
the  relative  cost  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country  is  about 
the  same  now  as  it  was  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  is  not  my  impression  that  it  is  now  in  the  textile 
industry,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  when  liquidation  is  completed  at 
home  and  abroad,  it  will  be  on  very  much  the  same  parity  as  it  was 
before  the  war. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  it  now,  Mr.  Cramer? 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  would  require  some  discussion.  For  example, 
the  increase  in  England,  according  to  my  best  information,  is  150  to 
200  per  cent,  and  the  reduction  at  the  present  time  is  only  about 
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17£  per  cent  from  their  war  wage  scale.     We  had  our  secretary. 
Mr.  Adams,  verify  that  on  a  trip  he  made  over  there  recently. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  there  is  not  very  much  difference  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  very  much  difference 
in  the  cost  of  conversion,  anyway. 

Senator  Watson.  Not  very  much  difference  in  the  actual  wage 
paid? 

Mr.  Cramer.  No;  but  it  might  happen  there  is,  Senator,  but 
probably  not  very  much  difference.  Their  reduction  as  yet  is  not  as 
great  as  ours.  What  the  exact  difference  is  I  do  not  know.  That 
would  involve  a  knowledge  of  their  costs  of  conversion,  which  we. 
frankly,  have  not  got. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  the  figures  in  wages  are  about  the  same 
in  England  as  they  have  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  decrease  in  England  is  about  only  17£  per  cent,  in 
New  England  it  is  about  22£  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  it  seems  to 
run  from  about  30  per  cent  to  40,  or  even,  I  have  heard  in  some 
cases,  50  per  cent.    JBut  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case  myself. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  increases  here  have  been  a  little  greater 
than  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Considerably  greater,  I  understand. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  before 
the  decreases  the  rate  in  England  was  very  nearly  the  rate  here,  or 
substantially  the  same  rate  here. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  would  rather  answer  that  by  indirection,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  by  saying  that  a  great  many  fabrics  that  are  normally 
competitive  are  sold  at  the  present  time  cheaper  in  this  country 
than  in  England,  probably  for  that  reason. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  price  of  the  goods: 
I  am  speaking  about  the  labor  cost  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while 
ago  that  just  at  this  particular  time  there  was  very  little  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  here  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
labor  cost;  I  would  not  like  to  say  there  is  or  is  not.  I  frankly  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Simmons.  But,  you  believe  that  when  the  labor  cost  has 
been  ultimately  adjusted  and  brought  down  to  a  permanent  basis 
that  there  will  be  the  same  difference  in  labor  costs  nere  and  abroad 
as  there  was  in  prewar  times  i 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  exactly  what  I  meant  to  say.    [Reading:] 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  hesitation  that  we  can  bring  ourselves 
to  indorse  the  Fordney  ad  valorem  rates  with  the  specific  rates  that  we  have  suggested, 
but  we  do  so  in  the  firm  belief  and  conviction  that  present-day  conditions,  as  here- 
tofore outlined,  will  be  taken  fully  into  consideration  in  determining  rates  should 
the  American  valuation  plan  be  modified  and  provisions  be  made  for  assessing  duties 
on  foreign  valuations.  Furthermore,  I  am  asked  to  state  by  some  of  the  mills  making 
low-count  advanced  yarns  that  under  present  conditions,  especially,  they  feel  thai 
the  specific  duties  suggested  are  too  low,  as  Germany  and  France  are  making  special 
efforts  to  capture  the  trade  on  such  yarns  that  are  used  in  bulk  for  embroidery  and  are 
not  covered  in  the  special  classification  for  embroidery  yarns.  Therefore,  while 
indorsing  the  plain  single  gray  yarn  rates  of  the  Fordney  bill,  these  mills  concerned 
request  that  consideration  be  given  to  these  low-count  advanced  yarns  and  that  ft 
minimum  specific  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound  be  considered  by  you  instead  of  the  4 
cents  per  pound  as  proposed  in  our  amendment. 
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Senator  Shoot.  I  understood  you  to  say  nothing  about  the  bleached 
cotton  yarns,  but  understood  you  to  confine  yourself  to  unbleached 
yarns. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Bleached,  included  in  the  advanced  yarn  class. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  did  not  refer  to  any  increase  that  you 
wanted  in  the  bleached  yarn.  Do  you  want  some  increase  propor- 
tionate with  that  on  the  unbleached  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  have  the  American  valuation,  for  instance, 
are  you  satisfied  with  the  specific  rates  in  paragraph  909  covering 
unbleached  pile  and  colored  cotton  yarn  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  only  asking  for  specific  rates  corresponding  to 
the  ad  valorem  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  paragraph  901 ,  which  I  indorse 
on  the  American  valuation  basis,  and  I  have  suggested  leaving  the 
computation  of  those  specific  rates  to  your  own  experts. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  rates  named  in  the  Fordney  bill  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  take  those  ad  valorem  rates  and 
apply  American  selling  prices,  I  think  you  will  approximate  the 
specific  rates  proposed  m  our  suggested  amendment* 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  you  to  answer  me  yes  or  no.  If  we  adopt 
the  American  valuation  plan  are  the  specific  rates  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 901  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  no;  but  I  would  like  the 
privilege  of  again  saying  that  the  ad  valorem  rates  are  satisfactory 
to  us 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  do  not  have  the  American  valuation,  then 
you  want,  instead  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  number  per  pound  on 
numbers  exceeding  40,  you  say  four-tenths 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  have  not  asked  for  any  change  at  all  on  that  first 
paragraph,  relating  to  plain,  gray,  single  yarns. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  was  the  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  was  for  the  advanced  yarns. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  is  page  104,  line  4.  That  is  the  only  change 
that  we  ask. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  beginning  of  line  4  down  to  and  includ- 
ing line  16>  "Cotton  yarn,  including  warps,  in  any  form,  bleached, 
dyed,  colored,  or  plied. "  ? 

Mr.  Cramer,   i  es,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  right.  I  understand  it  now,  and  I  will  change 
it  accordingly. 

Senator  Watson.  To  what  extent  has  there  been  manufacture  in 
Germany.  Did  they  ever  manufacture  cotton  in  Germany  to  amount 
to  anything  t 

^  Mr.  Cramer.  They  have  a  very  large  cotton  textile  industry  in 
Germany. 
Senator  Watson.  They  have  now. 

Mr.  Cramer.  They  have  had  ever  since  I  have  known  anything 
about  the  business — for  over  30  years. 

Senator  Watson.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  resumed  ? 
Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  told  that  it  is  now  operating  between  three-fifths 
and  four-fifths  full.     I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Senator  Watson.  In  your  comparison  of  the  wages  of  competing 
countries  you  were  speaking  with  reference  to  England  ? 
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17£  per  cent  from  their  war  wage  scale.     We  had  our  secretary, 
Mr.  Adams,  verify  that  on  a  trip  he  made  over  there  recently. 

Senator  Simmons.  So  there  is  not  very  much  difference  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  very  much  difference 
in  the  cost  of  conversion,  anyway. 

Senator  Watson.  Not  very  much  difference  in  the  actual  wage 
paid  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  No;  but  it  might  happen  there  is,  Senator,  but 
probably  not  very  much  difference.  Then*  reduction  as  yet  is  not  as 
great  as  ours.  What  the  exact  difference  is  I  do  not  know.  That 
would  involve  a  knowledge  of  their  costs  of  conversion,  which  we, 
frankly,  have  not  got. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  the  figures  in  wages  are  about  the  same 
in  England  as  they  have  been  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  The  decrease  in  England  is  about  only  17£  per  cent,  is 
New  England  it  is  about  22£  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  it  seems  to 
run  from  about  30  per  cent  to  40,  or  even,  I  have  heard  in  some 
cases,  50  per  cent.    JBut  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case  myself. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  increases  here  have  been  a  little  greater 
than  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Considerably  greater,  I  understand. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  before 
the  decreases  the  rate  in  England  was  very  nearly  the  rate  here,  or 
substantially  the  same  rate  here. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  would  rather  answer  that  by  indirection,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  by  saying  that  a  great  many  fabrics  that  are  normally 
competitive  are  sold  at  the  present  time  cheaper  in  this  country 
than  in  England,  probably  for  that  reason. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  speaking  about  theprice  of  the  goods; 
I  am  speaking  about  the  labor  cost  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while 
ago  that  just  at  this  particular  time  there  was  very  little  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  here  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
labor  cost;  I  would  not  like  to  say  there  is  or  is  not.  I  frankly  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Simmons.  But,  you  believe  that  when  the  labor  cost  ha* 
been  ultimately  adjusted  and  brought  down  to  a  permanent  basis 
that  there  will  be  the  same  difference  in  labor  costs  nere  and  abroad 
as  there  was  in  prewar  times  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  sav. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  exactly  what  I  meant  to  say.    [Reading:] 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  hesitation  that  we  can  bring  oureehe? 
to  indorse  the  Fordnev  ad  valorem  rates  with  the  specific  rates  that  we  have  suggested, 
but  we  do  so  in  the  firm  belief  and  conviction  that  present-day  conditions,  as  here- 
tofore outlined,  will  be  taken  fully  into  consideration  in  determining  rates  should 
the  American  valuation  plan  be  modified  and  provisions  be  made  for  assessing  duties 
on  foreign  valuations.  Furthermore,  I  am  asked  to  state  by  some  of  the  mills  making 
low-count  advanced  yarns  that  under  present  conditions,  especially,  thev  feel  that 
the  specific  duties  suggested  are  too  low,  as  Germany  and  France  are  making  special 
efforts  to  capture  the  trade  on  eruch  yarns  that  are  used  in  bulk  for  embroidery  and  are 
not  covered  in  the  special  classification  for  embroidery  yarns.  Therefore,  while 
indorsing  the  plain  single  gray  yarn  rates  of  the  Fordney  bill,  these  mills  concerned 
request  that  consideration  be  given  to  these  low-count  advanced  yarns  and  that  a 
minimum  specific  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound  be  considered  by  you  instead  of  the  4 
cents  per  pound  as  proposed  in  our  amendment. 
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Senator  Shoot.  I  understood  you  to  say  nothing  about  the  bleached 
cotton  yarns,  but  understood  you  to  confine  yourself  to  unbleached 
yarns. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Bleached,  included  in  the  advanced  yarn  class. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  did  not  refer  to  any  increase  that  you 
wanted  in  the  bleached  yarn.  Do  you  want  some  increase  propor- 
tionate with  that  on  the  unbleached  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  have  the  American  valuation,  for  instance, 
are  vou  satisfied  with  the  specific  rates  in  paragraph  909  covering 
unbleached  pile  and  colored  cotton  yarn  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  only  asking  for  specific  rates  corresponding  to 
the  ad  valorem  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  paragraph  901 ,  which  I  indorse 
on  the  American  valuation  basis,  and  I  have  suggested  leaving  the 
computation  of  those  specific  rates  to  your  own  experts. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  rates  named  h>  the  Fordney  bill  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  take  those  ad  valorem  rates  and 
apply  American  selling  prices,  I  think  you  will  approximate  the 
specific  rates  proposed  in  our  suggested  amendment* 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  you  to  answer  me  yes  or  no.  If  we  adopt 
the  American  valuation  plan  are  the  specific  rates  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 901  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  no;  but  I  would  like  the 
privilege  of  again  saying  that  the  ad  valorem  rates  are  satisfactory 
to  us 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  do  not  have  the  American  valuation,  then 
you  want,  instead  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  number  per  pound  on 
numbers  exceeding  40,  you  say  four-tenths 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  have  not  asked  for  any  change  at  all  on  that  first 
paragraph,  relating  to  plain,  gray,  single  yarns. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  was  the  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  was  for  the  advanced  yarns. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  is  page  104,  line  4.  That  is  the  only  change 
that  we  ask. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  beginning  of  line  4  down  to  and  includ- 
ing line  16>  "Cotton  yarn,  including  warps,  in  any  form,  bleached, 
<lyed,  colored,  or  plied: "  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  right.  I  understand  it  now,  and  I  will  change 
it  accordingly. 

Senator  Watson.  To  what  extent  has  there  been  manufacture  in 
Germany.    Did  they  ever  manufacture  cotton  in  Germany  to  amount 

to  anything? 

^  Mr.  Cramer.  They  have  a  very  large  cotton  textile  industry  in 
Germany. 

Senator  Watson.  They  have  now. 

Mr.  Cramer.  They  have  had  ever  since  I  have  known  anything 
about  the  business — for  over  30  years. 

Senator  Watson.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  resumed  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  told  that  it  is  now  operating  between  three-fifths 
und  four-fifths  full*     I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Senator  Watson.  In  your  comparison  of  the  wages  of  competing 
countries  you  were  speaking  with  reference  to  England  ? 
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Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  situation  in  the  German  factory  in 
regard  to  wages,  if  you  know,  and  in  connection  with  that  will  you 
answer  the  other  question  as  to  how  many  German  imports  of  cotton 
manufactures  are  now  coming  into  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  German  imports.  I  can 
simply  say  that  Mr.  Fix,  of  the  customhouse,  informs  me  that  in  1920 
about  $24,000,000  of  yarns  were  imported  from  everywhere,  and 
most  of  them,  I  understand,  were  from  England. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  you  do  not  Enow  what  manufactures 
of  cotton  are  now  coming  into  this  country  from  Germany,  if  any? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  wages  paid 
over  there  in  the  same  line  of  industry  in  winch  you  are  engaged  I 

Mr.  Cramer.  In  Germany  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Only  in  a  general  way.  Everything  there  is  fluc- 
tuating so  rapidly  that  I  do  not  believe  anyone  knows  a  week  ahead 
what  to  count  on — certainly  not  a  month  ahead. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  very  much  below  what  they  are  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Very  much. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  about  them  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  told  that  the  average  wage  for  an  adult  there 
is  50  cents  per  day. 

Senator  Watson.  In  cotton  manufacturing  establishments  f 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  what  I  am  told. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  manufactures  of  cotton  coming  into  this 
country  from  Japan  now  in  any  considerable  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes;  in  some  limited  lines,  especially  crfipes— ^ 
Mr.  Fix  advises  me. 

Senator  Walsh.  China  also,  Shanghai,  has  a  lot  of  cotton  indus- 
tries that  compete  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Quite  a  large  cotton  manufacturing  industry  over 
there,  supplying  the  trade  formerly  supplied  by  us  and  England. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Cramer,  speaking  about  China  and  Japan 
has  the  effort  to  establish  the  cotton  industry  in  those  countries 
been  very  successful  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  To  which  do  you  refer,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  China  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes;  especially  during  and  since  the  war.  American 
machine  shops,  during  tne  past  two  or  three  years,  have  been  sending 

Suite  a  large  proportion  of  their  output  to  new  mills  in  Japan  ana 
hina. 

Senator  Simmons.  'While  they  ppy  over  there  very  much  less 
wages  per  day,  do  they  find  that  the  labor  costs  in  producing  these 
goods  is  very  much  less  than  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  can  best  answer  that  by  saying  that  I  used  to  ne 
president  of  a  mill  making  standard  sheetings  that  went  to  China. 
and  that  we  no  longer  make  those  for  China;  they  are  supplied  by 
Japanese  and  Chinese  mills.  . 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  asking,  because  I  have  heard  it  suggested 
and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.     I  have  heard  it  suggest*" 
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that  it  has  been  developed  iu  connection  with  the  actual  operation 
of  some  of  those  mills  located  in  China  that,  by  reason  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  labor  there,  the  final  and  actual  labor  cost  was  quite  as 
high  there  as  here,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  that  is  true  or 
not. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true,  but  I  do  think  the 
question  of  efficiency  has  an  appreciable  effect  on  their  costs  of 
conversion. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  sure  of  that;  but  modern  cotton-mill  machinery 
is  largely  semiautomatic.  It  is  a  matter  of  attendance  rather  than 
anything  else.  For  instance,  in  my  mill  there  are  seats  at  the  end 
of  every  frame,  and  if  I  go  through  the  mill  and  do  not  see  the  peo- 
ple there  apparently  taking  things  easy,  I  know  things  are  not 
running  well;  activityand  bustle  mean  trouble. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  true  of  machinery  in  both 
countries.  The  question  is  as  to  the  efficiency  of  such  human  labor 
as  you  have  to  employ,  and  while  the  per  diem  wage  is  much  less 
there  than  it  is  here,  in  the  end  the  labor  cost,  the  part  that  repre- 
sents human  labor,  is  it  not  in  the  end  substantially  the  same  as 
here  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  the  reason  that  the  operation 
is  largely  one  of  attending  machines.  What  does  that  attendance 
mean*  In  spinning,  a  boy  of  14  can  learn  to  do  that  as  well  as 
anybody  in  a  few  months. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  employ  very  much  highly  skilled 
labor  in  this  country,  and  you  would  not  have  to  employ  very  much 
in  China. 

Mr.  Cramer.  It  does  not  really  work  that  way,  Senator.  Their 
relative  inefficiency  forces  them  to  employ  more  people  than  we  do 
to  do  the  same  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  looms  doe's  one  hand  run  in  your 
mill? 
Mr.  Cramer.  I  only  make  yarn  in  my  mills  now. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  in  the  southern  mills  ? 
Mr.  Cramer.  In  a  mill  where  they  do  not  use  automatic  looms  a 
six-loom  weaver  is  about  the  average;  and  with  automatic  looms, 
16  to  24  looms  to  a  weaver  is  the  average  on  plain  work. 

Senator  Simmons.  Taking  into  consideration  the  inefficiency  of 
Chinese  labor,  the  Chinese  labor  that  you  speak  of,  that  is  the  labor 
necessary  to  run  a  cotton  mill,  whether  there  are  more  laborers  there 
than  here,  is  not  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  in  producing  cotton 
less  in  Great  Britain  than  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Cramrr.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that,  for  I  do  not  know; 
hut  I  presume  that  the  Chinese  produce  cheaper  because,  Senator, 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  mills  at  the  present  time  supply  the  Chinese 
markets  as  far  as  their  capacity  goes. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
about  the  present  time,  because  you  have  just  said  the  labor  cost  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  this  country  to-day  are  practically  the  same; 
hut  you  also  said  that  if  things  assume  their  normal  aspect  with 
reference  to  labor,  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  here  and  in 
Oreaf  Britain  would  be  about  the  same  as  it  was  before.  But,  assum- 
ing the  labor,  both  in  China  and  Great  Britain,  have  fallen  to  prewar 
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l  labor  conditions,  on  account  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  English 

labor  over  Chinese  labor  would  you  say  the  labor  cost  in  China  was 

!  much  less  than  it  was  in  Great  Britain.     It  was  less  than  it  was 

here,  because  our  cost  in  prewar  times  was  much  higher  than  the 

cost  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  would  say  that  the  Chinese  cost  would  be  less  than 
either  in  America  or  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  Chinese  will  always 
be  able  to  do  what  their  mills  are  largely  able  to  do  now,  to  supply 
the  Chinese  market  as  far  as  their  capacity  goes. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  point  I  make  is  whether  we  could  accept 
the  labor  costs  in  Great  Britain  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  differ- 
ence in  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad,  and  especially  here  and  in 
China? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  we  have  accepted  that  in  the  past  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  competition  here  is  largely  from  Great  Britain: 
but  the  bulk  of  our  competition  in  China  comes  from  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  being  busy  supplying  the  Chinese  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  They  have  not  reached  the  point  where  they 
export  cotton  goods  to  tliis  country  % 

Mr.  Cramer.  No  Chinese  goods  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  spoke  of  Germany.  You  said  the  labor 
costs  there  were  very  low  compared  to  ours  to-day.  Have  you  ever 
considered  the  question  of  how  much  more  of  the  necessaries  of  We 
the  wage  that  tne  American  gets  would  buy  as  compared  with  the 
wage  which  the  German  gets.     I  ask  that  question  because  one 

fentleman  before  this  committee  when  we  had  our  other  hearings- 
do  not  recall  who  it  was — said  that  he  had  been  to  Europe  traveling 
and  that  he  had  been  in  the  factories  there  which  were  engaged  in  to* 
particular  industry,  and  that  he  had  investigated  the  labor  cosw 
there  as  compared  to  here,  and  that  he  had  also  investigated  tbe 
question  of  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  and  essentials  of  life  there,  a0" 
while  he  said  the  price  paJd  to  labor  there  in  marks  converted  into 
American  money  would  be  very  much  less  than  the  wages  here,  he 
also  said  that  the  wages  he  received  in  marks  in  Germany  wouw 
enable  him  to  buy  as  much  meat,  as  many  pounds  of  meat,  as  the 
laborer  in  this  country  in  his  industry  could  buy  with  the  wage  that 
was  paid  here.  , 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  am  informed  that  it  does  not  do  it,  but  that  tne 
German  workman  simply  gets  along  with  less.  . , 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  he  gets  along  witu 
less,  but  a  question,  in  my  mind,  whether  what  he  gets  will  buy  m 
Germany  as  much  of  the  necessaries  and  essentials'  of  life  as  the  wag* 
our  laborers  get  will  buy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  understand  that  he  can,  but  that  is  n°* 
of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  a  very  important  factor  in  connection 
with  this  very  question  that  is  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  have  reason  to  veliev 
that  it  is  true,  that  the  variation  in  the  exchange  over  there  is  s 
rapid m  j 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  exchange;  it  is  a  m*tter 
the  wage  he  actually  gets.  .   .  j 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  thought  you  said  "When  the  mark  was  convert*1 
into  American  money, 
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Senator  Simmons.  No;  if  converted  into  American  money  it  would 
be  much  less. 
Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  the  way  you  would  get  the  comparison. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  am  comparing  now  what  is  the  potential  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  wage  that  the  German  receives  in  German  marks 
where  ne  buys  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  compared  to  the  potential 
purchasing  power  of  the  wage  which  the  American  receives  in  the 
American  market  where  he  buys  his  necessaries  of  life. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  believe  the  German  can  buy  as  much  as  we 
can,  or  anything  like  that,  on  the  wage  he  receives. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  Germany,  you  know,  the  food  is  regulated  by 
law,  and  not  only  the  food  but  rents  are  regulated  by  law,  and  the 
German  people  can  not  charge  any  more  than  the  law  says  that  they 
can  charge,  and  the  wage  that  they  do  get  goes  a  great  deal  further 
in  Germany  than  the  same  wage  would  go  anywhere  else. 
Mr.  Cramer.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  is  undoubtedly  so,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  gave  credit  to  the  statement  of  this  witness  that  I  spoke  of,  that  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  German  laborer  in  his  industry  got  for 
a  day's  work  would  buy  as  much  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  the  wages 
that  were  paid  men  in  his  industry  in  this  country  could  buy  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  or  not,  Senator,  but 
I  do  not  see,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  how  that  would  particularly 
affect  us,  except— — 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  have  to  be  protected  a  great  deal 
more  on  that  score. 
Mr.  Cramer.  Exactlv. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  argument. 
I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts. 
Senator  Watson.  Do  you  export  any  manufactured  products  ? 
Mr.  Cramer.  None  at  all  now. 
Senator  Watson.  You  export  none  ? 
Mr.  Cramer.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  a  matter  of  personal  information,  what 
proportion  does  colored  labor  bear  in  this  industry  in  your  section 
of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Really  none]  except  common  labor,  unskilled  labor 
on  the  outside;  none  in  the  mill  at  all. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  use  many  girls  in  the  weaving  room? 
Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  not  much  in  weaving;  but  a  number  in  spinning 
mills.  In  the  South,  we  have  villages  in  which  we  furnish  all  the 
houses  practically  rent  free.  We  charge  25  cents  a  room  per  week, 
and  that  includes  electric  lights,  waterworks,  and  sewerage.  Part  of 
the  wage  is  free  rent  and  such  things.  We  have  to  take  all  the 
workers  in  a  whole  family;  as  a  rule  there  is  no  other  occupation  in 
the  town.  The  town  is  clustered  around  the  mill  and  everybody 
is  employed  there,  as  a  rule. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  turn  out  just  one  product  from  your 
own  mill  ? 
Mr.  Cramer.  Fine  yarns. 
Senator  La  Follette.  In  the  gray  ? 
Mr.  Cramer.  In  the  gray. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  furnish  to  the  committee  & 
statement  of  the  different  yarns  which  you  manufacture,  and  the 
labor  cost  in  each  unit  of  product  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Would  you  make  that  just  a  little  more  specific; 
do  you  want  each  different  count  ?  For  instance,  we  make  perhaps 
30  counts  of  fine  yarns;  something  like  an  average  of  that! 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  Senator,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Would  you  think  that  would  be  helpful  to 
the  committee  here  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes,  sir;  probably. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then  I  want  you  to  do  the  same  thing 
that  Mr.  Lowe  agreed  to  do,  furnish  this  committee  the  wage  scale 
paid  in  1913  and  in  each  year  thereafter  down  to  the  present  time 
m  the  different  branches  oi  your  establishment. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that  also. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  by  the  piece  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  run  piecework  as  much  as  possible,  almost 
entirely,  and  we  pay  by  the  week;  so,  will  give  you  the  weekly  wages. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  that  will  show  the  pay  they  receive. 

I  think  in  your  case  that  as  a  part  of  the  wages  you  should  at  least 

accompany  your  statement  with  some  explanation  with  regard  to 

,the  rents  furnished  and  other  things  furnished,  because  that  is  an 

element. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  a  very  large  element. 

Senator  La  Follette.  An  element  in  the  living  wage  that  each  of 
your  employees  receives,  and  if  one  wanted  to  institute  a  comparison 
of  the  amount  received  by  an  employee,  or  the  head  of  a  family,  or  & 
family,  with  a  standard  of  decent  living  as  ascertained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  would  be  a  material  factor  to  have  that,  so  I  wish  you 
would  make  it  as  complete  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  export  to  any  extent  your  own  product  f 

Mr.  Cramer.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  not  a  product  that  is  exported  from  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  exports  it,  because  the 
foreign  costs  are  less  than  the  domestic  costs. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  do  the  selling  prices  now  compare  with 
the  prices  in  1914  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Well,  I  should  say  they  are  up,  probably  60  to  80  per 
cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  they  lower  than  they  were  at  any  time 
during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Oh,  my,  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  To  what  extent  have  you  lowered  them  in  the 
last  two  years,  say  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  We  lowered  them  at  one  time  to  the  prewar  basis, 
and  operated  at  heavy  loss  and  curtailed  production,  but  now  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  cotton  has  caused  a  rise  m  price  and  better  demand, 
but  even  now  it  is  neither  a  profitable  enough  business  nor  a  business 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  aemand  for  us  to  run  full.  We  are  cur- 
tailing our  operations  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  your   capacity  is  running? 
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Mr.  Cramer.  This  week  we  are  curtailing  Friday  and  Saturday. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  the  percentage,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  try  to 
an  full  as  long  as  we  can,  and  when  we  curtail  we  stop  a  day  or  two 
ays,  because  running  full  is  the  most  economical  way  of  running 
rhen  you  run  at  all. 

Senator  Watson.  If  you  have  reduced  wages  on  the  average  from 
0  to  50  per  cent  in  the  South,  and  in  New  England  they  have  re- 
uced  them  22£  per  cent,  you  can  compete  with  them  in  that  same 
atio  unless  you  are  producing  a  different  line  ? 

Mr.  Cramer.  Thirty  to  forty  per  cent.  That  is  not  exactly  true, 
senator,  because  other  conditions  are  different.  For  instance,  I  have 
.  million  dollars  invested  in  a  village,  and  I  have  erected  churches, 
chools,  and  all  such 'things,  and  that  is  entirely  different  from 
conditions  in  New  England. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  have  villages  that  do  that  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  only  done  in  a  few  cases. 

Senator  Walsh.  They  have  boarding  houses  and  tenement  houses. 
.  live  in  a  town  where  there  are  at  least  500  tenements. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Does  a  mill  company  own  them? 

Senator  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer.  That  is  not  the  rule.  I  am  referring  to  the  average 
mill,  and  I  know  that  northern  mills  do  not  have  villages  as  a  rule; 
ind  that  practically  all  southern  mills  do  have  villages. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  make  a  comparison. 

Mr.  Cramer.  Yes;  but!  will  endeavor  to  do  so. 

BUBF  OF  STVA&T  W.  CRAMRR,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFAC  - 

TUBERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Senator  La  Follette  and  other  members  of  your 
committee.  I  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  the  information  desired  as  to  comparative 

Erewar  and  present-day  wages,  costs  of  conversion,  and  living  conditions  maintained 
y  southern  textile  mills  in  so  far  as  they  affect  wage  scales. 

First,  however,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  notice  from  one  or  two  press  reports  that  some 
people  did  not  quite  catch  the  entire  drift  of  my  statement.  They  seemed  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  1  asked  a  change  in  the  specific  rates  only  in  case  the  American- 
Talmtion  plan  embodied  in  the  House  bill  was  to  be  modified  in  your  bill. 

For  fear  I  gave  a  similar  impression  to  some  of  the  members  of  your  committee,  I 
bee  now  to  state  that  what  I  wished  to  say  was  that  while  the  bill  was  under  consider- 
ation by  the  subcommittee  of  the  WayB  and  Means  Committee  I  made  no  recommend- 
ations whatever  as  to  specific  rates.  When  asked  about  specific  rates  by  Chairman 
Green,  I  merely  remarked  that  with  American  valuations  ad  valorem  rates  seemed 
to  be  the  controlling  factor  and  that  I,  therefore,  had  no  special  suggestions  to  offer 
u  to  specific  rates  at  that  time.  Therefore,  the  .committee  went  into  the  subject  of 
vi  valorem  rates  with  us  very  fully  and  finally  adopted  certain  ad  valorem  rates, 
wtich  were  not  all  that  we  had  asked  but  which  represented  so  much  study,  investi- 
otion,  and  thought  by  the  committee  that  I  concluded  to  indorse  them  despite  the 
Bupvings  of  some  of  our  members.  But  the  recent  agitation  in  the  newspapers  for 
nWifications  in  the  American-valuation  plan,  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  correct  specific  rates  as  well  as  correct  ad  valorem  rates.  Therefore,  whether 
toe  American-valuation  plan  is  adopted  or  is  modified  by  your  committee,  I  beg  to 
*ak  that  yon  make  the  specific  rates  in  your  bill  correspond  to  the  ad  valorem  rates  of 
the  House  bill  or  to  whatever  scale  of  ad  valorem  rates  you  decide  upon. 

Representation  was  made  to  Chairman  Green  and  his  subcommittee  showing  that 
jvns  had  not  usually  been  treated  logically  in  prior  tariff  discussions ;  that  plain  gray  sin- 
gle yanwwere  the  basis  from  which  both  advanced  yarns  and  cloths  were  manufactured ; 
'hat  many  advanced  rams  had  much  higher  costs  of  conversion  and  correspondingly 
mhn  selling  prices  than  many  cloths  manufactured  from  the  same  average  number  of 
pUtn  gray  single  yarns.  Among  other  authorities  considered  by  Chairman  Green  and 
h»  committee  were  the  comparative  prices  fixed  on  textile  yarns  and  fabrics  by  the 
*ric«  Fixing  Committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  during  the  war.    They  were 
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based  upon  relative  costs  of  conversion  and  were  intended  to  allow  an  equal  percent- 
age of  profit  to  the  different  mills  making  each  kind  of  yarn  or  fabric.  All  of  that  data 
was,  I  believe,  in  possession  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  available  to  the  Hou* 
committee,  the  result  of  which,  I  again  beg  to  say,  was  that  the  House  bill  recognized 
the  general  principle  that  plain  gray  single  varaB  constituted  the  raw  material  from 
which  both  advanced  yarns  for  the  trade  and  cloths  were  made  and  gave  ad  valorem 
rates  to  each  that  seemed  fair  and  equitable.  So,  I  again  repeat  that  what  I  mean; 
to  ask  of  your  committee  was  to  make  the  specific  rates  in  your  bill  on  advanced  yaru 
correspond  to  whatever  ad  valorem  rates  on  those  yarns  you  finally  decide  upon. 


Supplemental  Data  prom  the 


Records  op  the  Mats  Mills  (Inc.),  Cramer- 
ton,  N.  C. 


Comparative  weekly  wages  of  operatives.1 

[Number  of  hours  worked  per  week:  From  1914  to  1919,  60  hours;  from  1919,  55  hours.    Half  holiday  *a 

Saturdays.] 

CARD  ROOM.* 


Year. 

Men* 

Boys. 

/ 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Ararat* 

1914 

$12.82 
15.62 
14.25 
18.56 
27.55 
29.45 
43.57 
28.87 

16  60 

7.50 

6.60 

6.74 

8.44 

15.67 

18.00 

13.20 

$8.50 

9.00 

900 

9.75 

18.00 

23.00 

30.50 

17.50 

$7.50 

a  oo 

8.00 
8.50 
12.00 
17.00 
18.00 
13.20 

$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.50 
13  20 
14.00 
9.00 

|B.%» 

1915 

6  7* 

1916 

6.7s 

1917 

ISO 

1918 

%& 

1919 

15  Or 

1920 

16* 

1921 

ias* 

SPINNING  ROOM.*    . 


Year. 


1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Men. 


Highest. 


$7.20 
8.50 
9.00 
12.00 
23.10 
29.70 
38.00 
21.84 


Lowest. 


$6.00 

6.25 

6.50 

7.00 

7.80 

14.50 

17.00 

13.20 


Average. 


$7.00 

8.0C 

8.60 

9.00 

17.00 

20.00 

31.00 

18.00 


Women. 


Highest. 


$ia90 
11. 00 
11.00 
16.80 
24.82 
25.60 
37.00 
25.38 


Lowest. 


$6.00 

6.25 

6.50 

7.00 

10.60 

12.00 

24.50 

15.00 


Avenge. 


17. » 


Year. 


1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

$6.50 

$4.50 

$5.50 

$8.50 

$5.50 

7.00 

4.50 

5  75 

9.00 

6.00 

7.50 

5.00 

6.00 

9.25 

6.60 

9.00 

6.00 

7.50 

9.50 

7.00 

10.50 

7.80 

9.00 

12.00 

8.00 

15.00 

8.50 

11.00 

16.00 

9.00 

2a  00 

15.00 

17.50 

21.00 

14.50 

18.15 

13.20 

15.00 

18.54 

9.60 

95. » 
T.UOi 
7.»i 

ia»«' 

12.  IB 

16.:* 
12.  a> 


* All  the  operatives  are  white  except  the  common  or  unskilled  labor  employed  outside  and  about  U* 
warehousesf  which  is  colored,  and  varied  from  $5  to  $7  per  week  in  1914  to  $22  to  $25  per  week  in  1900;  to»der 
it  is  paid  from  $9.63  to  $11  per  week  with  free  house  rent  and  other  advantages,  such  as  electric  lights,  water,; 
sewerage,  a  hall  for  school,  social  gatherings,  and  church,  although  only  about  25  are  employed,  with  » 
population  of  probably  100.  * 

*  Includes  picker-room  help.    No  women  or  girls  employed  in  card  rooms. 

'includes  twisting  and  finishing  operatives. 

Note.— To  each  of  the  above  weekly  wages  should  be  added  $4.36  in  lieu  of  house  rent  and  other  Tilkp 
expenses.   (See  statement  of  village  expense  attached.) 
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As  already  stated,  in  a  southern  mill  village  the  houses  are  clustered  around  the 
nill  and  there  is  usually  no  other  employment  available,  so  the  mills  are  compelled 
o  employ  all  the  workers  in  a  family— good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Whereas  in  cities 
ike  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and  other  northern  cities  the  better  operatives  only 
leed  be  employed  and  the  others  can  find  other  kinds  of  employment  elsewhere. 
Chus,  in  the  South  one  finds  the  greatest  difference  in  efficiency  of  the  workers  and 
rorrepponding  differences  in  wages.  There  can  be  no  uniform  wage  scale  under  such 
conditions. 

The  machines  in  a  ring-spinning  mill  are  all  semiautomatic  and  but  few  very  skilled 
trorken  are  required,  compared  to  a  weave  mill  with  its  skilled  weavers,  loom  fixers, 
ivers,  and  finishere.  Therefore,  the  average  wage  is  not  an  arithmetical  average 
d. the  highest  and  lowest,  but  is  simply  the  average  of  all  in  the  mill  who  work  full 
time.  Many  women  and  girls,  especially,  work  only  two,  three,  or  four  days  a  week, 
u  suits  them  and  as  their  family  means  permit.  In  some  families  the  yearly  income 
runs  up  to  |3f000,  with  no  rent  and  other  expenses  below  normal.  The  average 
income  now  of  a  family  with  two  workers  is  about  $1,700.  In  spinning  many  women 
are  more  expert  than  men  and  boys,  and  make  more  accordingly.  No  discrimination 
is  made  on  account  of  sex,  workers  being  paid  by  the  piece  when  possible  and  other- 
wise according  to  their  actual  performance  entirely.  It  is  work  especially  suited  to 
women,  because  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  "tending,"  and  there  are  seats  on  the  ends 
of  the  machines  where  the  workers  sit  down  and  rest  much  of  the  time  while  over- 
looking their  machines.  Well-running  work  means  a  minimum  of  attendance  and 
also  means  the  best  quality  of  product;  so  overseers  and  second  hands  watch  it  closely 
and  the  management  supplies  good  cotton,  for  a  good  product  commands  the  prefer- 
ence in  the  market. 

In  a  modern  mill,  such  as  the  Mays,  all  the  air  is  washed  every  few  minutes ;  mechan- 
ical ventilation  charges  the  air  every  10  to  20  minutes,  and  both  heat  and  humidity 
are  automatically  regulated,  conducing  toward  not  only  the  health  of  the  operatives 
but  toward  better  running  work,  for  the  fibers  are  thus  in  the  best  condition  for  manipu- 
lation. This  is  one  of  the  increased  costs  of  conversion,  and  vastly  more  attention 
is  paid  to  these  things  in  modern  American  mills  than  in  foreign  mills. 

In  short,  sanitary  and  favorable  health  conditions  have  become  very  highly  devel- 
oped in  industrial  America:  some  people  think  too  much  so,  although  I  can  not  agree 
to  that  point  of  view,  as  is  shown  by  the  heavy  expenditures  that  I  allot  in  my  mills 
for  that  purpose.  My  belief  is  that  labor  troubles  are  best  solved  by  prevention — that 
a  man  will  be  contented  when  he  has  a  happy  home  life  with  good  surroundings,  such 
as  schools,  churches,  amusements,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  comforts  and  necessities  of 
We  for  his  family. 

So  I  protest  against  too  much  thought  being  given  to  prewar  conditions,  prices, 
vages,  tariff  rates,  and  the  like,  and  beg  for  everybody  concerned  that  we  be  given 
rates  that  will  enable  us  to  maintain  the  new  standard  of  living  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

I  am  aware  that  this  program  will  not  suit  the  importers  who  are  pleading  for  prewar 
ate?  or  less  and  whose  long-drawn-out  briefs  ana  specious  arguments  are  directed 
toward  trying  to  make  you  believe  that  the  abnormal  conditions  abroad  render  no 
longer  necessary  much  protection  to  American  industry.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  dire 
necessities  of  foreign  countries  will  drive  them  to  soon  crowd  us  with  a  more  ruthless 
competition  than  has  heretofore  been  dreamed  of.  Of  course,  we  can  and  will  be 
compelled  to  meet  whatever  they  bring  against  us,  but  it  is  only  the  strong  hand  of 
ta  American  Government,  through  its  tariff  rates,  that  can  keep' up  a  decent  standard 

of  living  for  American  working  people. 

« 

HLUOK  EXPENSE  Of  THE   SOUTH  A8  AFFECTING  WAGES  AND  COSTS  OF  CONVERSION. 

No  comparison  of  prewar  expenses  can  be  made,  for  the  size  of  plant  has  greatly 
changed,  and  to-day's  standard  of  living  conditions  were  brought  about  from  1917  on 
ud  are  just  now  being  completed.  Next  year  (1922)  will  show  an  even  higher  ex- 
pense, for  the  reason  that  the  full  weight  of  upkeep,  etc.,  did  not  fall  on  1921,  as  the 
*wk  is  only  just  being  completed. 
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1921 


Items. 


Jan. 
Nov. 


1- 
30. 


Insurance  and  local  taxes 16, 398. 64 

Depreciation 38,  950. 79 

Interest  at  6  per  cent '  55, 633. 83 

Miscellaneous:  School  expense,  minor  repairs,  garden  and  farm  services,  street  I 

cleaning  and  upkeep  (not  including  polioe,  nurse,  or  welfare  workers) I  29, 337. 98 

130,321.24 


Jan.  1- 
Dec.31. 
pro  rata. 


16,980.3 
42,  «1.7* 

32.005.0 


!42,lfiS.& 


Cost  of  village,  approximately  $1,000,000. 

Village  equipment:  Real  estate,  improved  streets  and  sidewalks,  dwellings,  hot**!. 
gardens,  schools,  churches,  halls,  welfare  buildings  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A 
type,  athletic  field,  parks,  electric  lights,  water  works  (13  deep  wells),  and  sewer 
system. 

Average  number  of  operatives  worked  during  1921  was  628. 

Average  number  of  population,  2,000. 

Average  size  of  family,  5. 

Average  village  cost  per  operative  142,168.63-*-628=$226.58  per  annum,  or  $4.36  th* 
week. 

No  rent  is  charged,  only  a  nominal  charge  of  25  cents  per  room  per  week  for  electric 
lights,  water  works,  and  sewerage. 

No  rent  was  received  on  the  hotel,  as  it  was  leased  with  the  understanding  that 
rates  were  to  be  made  to  the  operatives  accordingly. 

A  modern  dairy  and  orchard  is  operated  at  cost,  with  several  thousand  chickens,  so 
that  with  cheap  day-old  fresh  eggs,  pure  milk,  pure  water,  and  sanitary  conditions 
sickness  is  the  exception  and  health  the  rule. 

The  company  runs  an  ice  plant  and  cold  storage  for  the  operatives,  but  no  stores. 
The  stores  are  modern  and  well  supplied,  and  the  proprietors  are  under  the  mill  super- 
vision to  insure  low  prices  and  good  quality. 

COMPARATIVE   COST8   OF  CONVERSION. 

Our  costs  of  conversion  are  only  kept  on  a  basis  of  the  average  number  of  yarn  spun 
during  the  year. 


Average  yarn  No. 


46 
51 
48 
47 


Cost  of 
conver- 
sion per 
pound. 

H 
Year. 

$0.1452 
.1274 
.1558 
.2011 

1914 
1915     i 
1916 
1917 

Average  yarn  No. 


Cost  or 
conver- 
sion per 
pound. 


i 


48 10.3166 


53. 
54. 
44. 


.3309 
.4594 
.2855 


Year. 


191S 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Prom  1914  to  1917  the  costs  were  lower  on  account  of  longer  hours  of  work,  lower 
wages,  and  less  expenditure  for  better  working  conditions;  1920  costs  were  especially 
high,  because  of  high  wages  and  demoralized  conditions  generally  after  the  war. 

Note  particularly  that  1921  cost  of  conversion  for  practically  the  same  average 
number  of  yarn  is  approximately  double  the  cost  of  1914. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Stuart  W.  Cramer. 
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SEWING  THREAD. 

[Paragraph  902.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.  HALL,  SOUTH  WILLINOTON,  CONN.,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  UNITED  STATES  THREAD  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  my  case  in  a  nutshell  [handing 
the  chairman  a  paper]. 

Senator  McLean.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested? 

Mr.  Hall.  Paragraph  902. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  you  given  your  name  to  the  reporter,  and 
have  you  told  him  the  interests  that  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  W.  H.  Hall,  South  Willington,  Conn.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  committee  representing  the  thread  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  I  understand  that  you  speak  for  the  American 
Thread  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  speak  for  the  combined  thread  industry  of  the  United 
States.  We  haa  a  meeting  at  which  about  85  concerns  were  repre- 
sented, and  they  appointed  a  committee  of  five  and  selected  me  as 
their  chairman,  and  I  represent  the  thread  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  will  be  no  other  speakers  for  that 

industrv  ? 
Mr.  Hall.  I  think  there  will  not  be. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well,  sir. 
Mr.  Hall.  Paragraph  902,  of  about  seven  lines,  reads  as  follows: 

(Vttnn  sewing  thread;  crochet,  darning,  embroidery,  and  knitting  cottons  put  up 
h)t  hand  work,  in  lengths  not  exceeding  840  yards;  one-half  of  1  cent  per  hundred 
yutte. 

All  that  we  are  asking  for  is  a  schedule  that  will  cover  our  industry. 
We  are  not  asking  for  any  modification  of  the  specific  rate  or  ad 
valorem  duty. 

In  this  paragraph  you  will  notice  that  it  says  cotton  sewing  thread 
put  up  for  hand  work.  That  would  seem  to  limit  the  thread  to  thread 
put  up  for  that  purpose.  Probably  95  per  cent  of  all  the  thread  that 
is  manufactured  is  not  put  up  for  hand  work,  but  is  put  up  for 
machine  work;  hence  we  ask  that  paragraph  902  be  amended  so 
that  it  shall  read:  "Put  up  for  hand  work  or  machine  work." 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  to  cut  out  the  length  of  840  yards  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Cut  out  the  840  yards. 

I  do  not  know  why  that  was  put  in  here.  We  certainly  never 
advocated  it,  and  it  certainly  does  not  cover  our  industry.  Under 
this  paragraph  902,  it  would  protect  this  little  ball  that  I  have  in 
my  hand,  but  it  would  not  protect  this  one  at  all,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  stuff.  It  would  protect  these  two  spools  that  I  have  here, 
but  it  would  not  protect  these  three  [indicating].  It  would  protect 
this  one  here,  but  it  would  not  protect  these  two  [indicating].  It 
would  not  protect  any  of  these,  and  these  are  all  goods  ttiat  I  manu- 
facture, all  are  in  excess  of  840  yards,  and  all  are  put  up  for  the  manu- 
facturing trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  it  would  fall  under  the  basket  clause.  Lot 
us  see  what  protection  you  would  get. 
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Senator  McCumbbr.  Do  you  recall  what  it  would  be  under  the 
basket  clause  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes.  If  you  will  turn,  Senator  McCumber,  to  page  180, 
paragraph  1457,  I  thinkyou  will  find,  what  you  are  looking  for. 

Senator  McCumber.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  ad  valorem! 

Mr.  Hall.  Twenty  per  cent,  is  it  not  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  It  says  28  per  cent  in  paragraph  920. 

Mr.  Hall.  Paragraph  920  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  rage  113,  line  5. 

Mr.  Hall.  Gentlemen,  I  am  wondering  if  we  are  not  specifically 
provided  for.     Doesn'jt  this  article  cover  thread  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  it  does.     It  says  any  cotton. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  article,  has  been  put  in  there  and  there  always  has 
been  an  article  in  every  tariff  bill  specifying  thread.  If  the  industry 
is  to  receive  any  consideration  at  all,  why  not  have  that  article  so 
plain  and  so  short  that  it  will  take  in  just  what  we  manufacture) 

Senator  Smoot.  I  see  exactly  what  you  want.  What  I  was 
wondering  was  why  you  wanted  to  come  in  here  with  the  items  you 
say  are  not  protected  at  all  when  you  really  are  protected  here.  ^  our 
protection  may  even  be  higher,  Because  it  says  here,  "  Not  less  than 
17  nor  more  than  33J  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Hall.  Why  not  put  all  that  we  manufacture  under  this  article 
so  that  we  will  not  have  to  be  basing  a  tariff  on  three  or  four  different 
articles. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  the  reason  it  was  put  in  here  was  not  for 
thread.  There  is  a  semicolon  after  the  word  u  thread."  Then  it 
takes  in  crochet,  darning,  embroidery,  and  knitting  cottons. 

Mr.  Hall.  What  is  true  of  thread  is  also  true  of  these  things  hei*. 
We  find  them  in  exactly  the  same  ratio. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  statement  is  absolutely  correct;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  I  wanted  you  to  get  in  your  mind,  in  view  of  the 
fact  you  stated  you  were  not  protected,  that  in  my  opinion  you  are 
protected  to  a  greater  degree  tnan  if  you  should  fall  under  paragraph 
902. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  article  says  these  things  not  specifically  provided 
for.     Cotton  thread  is  specifically  provided  for.    - 

Senator  Smoot.  But  it  says  here,  "all  articles  made  from  cotton 
cloth,  whether  finished  or  unfinished,  and  all  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
not  specifically  provided  for,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem."  They  are 
not  specifically  provided  for  because  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
fall  within  the  definition  here,  as  enumerated  in  paragraph  902. 

Mr.  Hall.  Why  stop  with  840  yards  ?  Why  not  put  our  industry 
in  six  lines,  which  you  can,  and  let  that  cover  it  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  object  that  the  House  had  in  mind  was 
that  they  did  not  want  these  darning  yarns,  which,  perhaps,  niav 
be  used  for  other  purposes,  to  fall  into  tne  same  paragraph  in  which 
other  yarns  such  as  skein  yarns  fall,  because  these  are  simply  for 
hand  work,  Jot  home  consumption,  you  might  say.  direct  from  tne 
mill.  These  others  are  yarns  that  are  sold  for  further  manufactu/^ 
That  is  the  object  in  using  that  limitation  on  the  yardage. 

Mr.  Hall.  Why  did  they  put  in  for  hand  work  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  As  to  that,  I  think  you  are  perfectly  right. 
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Mr.  Hall.  That  would  cut  out  95  per  cent  of  all  the  stuff  we  manu- 
facture. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  you  are  correct.    All  of  that  falls  within 
paragraph  920. 

As  to  these  darning  yarns,  they  may  be  exactly  the  same  yarns 
as  are  put  upon  the  large  skeins,  or,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned 
balings  made  at  the  same  time  but  only  put  up  in  a  different  way. 
So  there  have  to  be  limitations.  For  instance,  these  are  in  lengths 
instead  of  warps,  and  they  come  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty  under 
this  bill.  This  provides  here  for  these  to  be  used  by  hand  and  not 
to  be  used  by  machinery  for  further  manufacture;  and  where  they 
are  for  machine  work  tfiey  are  provided  for  in  another  part  of  the 
schedule.  In  your  particular  case  they  are  for  hand  use.  Of 
course?  they  would  fall  under  paragraph  920.  If  I  were  going  to 
administer  the  law,  that  is  what  I  would  do  with  them.  That  is 
what  I  would  assess  importations  on  in  dealing  with  that  class  of 
goods. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  28  per  cent  on 
the  other  class  of  goods  which  you  say  does  not  fall  within  the 
schedule  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  safe  with  28  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  be  safe  with  in  the 
future.  It  is  an  experiment.  I  am  wining  to  take  a  reasonable 
chance. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  only  other  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  make 
two  separate  classifications  in  this  paragraph  and  leave  out  here 
the  limitation  as  to  the  length  of  the  skein  or  the  length  of  the  bobbin 
or  spool,  or  whatever  it  is  put  upon,  and  then  have  another  one  to 
put  the  length  in. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  am  primarily  interested  in  the  thread;  that  is  what 
I  want  to  see  protected. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  you  are  protected,  if  the  28  per  cent  will 
protect  you;  if  28  per  cent  will  not  protect  you,  of  course  it  will  not 
do.  Not  only  are  you  protected  here,  but  in  another  way,  too,  because 
it  says  not  less  than  17  per  cent  here  nor  more  than  28  per  cent,  in  the 
other  paragraph. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  occasion  for  the  difference  in  the 
allowance  here  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  House  had  in  mind, 
but,  as  an  example,  taking  darning  yarns  and  crochet  yarns,  one  can 
he  made  of  much  lower  stock  than  the  other.     One  may  be  carded 

and  the  other  may  be 

4  Senator  McLean.  Isn't  the  manufacturer  subjected  to  the  discre- 
tion of  some  one  1 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  discre- 
won  here  at  alj.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  the  protection 
you  ask.  What  you  say  is  true,  that  that  thread  will  not  tall  within 
paragraph  902.  You  are  right  about  that.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  considering  the  limitation  on  the  length  of  the  skein  or  the  spool, 
hut  it  is  not  provided  in  any  other  way  except  in  the  basket  clause, 
and  that  is  section  920. 

Mr.  Hall.  Then,  we  will  havfc  two  different  rates  upon  thread, 
depending  upon  the  length,  when  it  gets  on  the  market. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  McCoy  give  his  views  w. 
this. 

Mr.  McCoy.  The  bill  says  that  all  material,  no  matter  how  it  com*** 
up,  pays  this  rate.  It  does  not  make  any  distinction  as  to  how  it 
comes.     All  sewing  thread  pays  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  have  a  comma  there;  you  have  & 
semicolon. 

Mr.  McCoy.  Yes;  a  semicolon. 

Senator  Smoot.  After  the  semicolon  it  refers  to  the  length.  Now. 
if  any  of  the  crocheting  or  darning  or  embroidery  or  knitting  cotton  i* 
more  than  840  yards  in  length,  then,  of  course,  they  fall  within  the 
basket  clause. 

Mr.  Hall.  Your  interpretation  of  the  clause  is  that  840  yards  would 
refer  only  to  crocheting,  darning,  embroidery,  and  knitting  cotton*' 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  not  go  back  of  the  semicolon. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  can  not  be  any  question  about  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  not  go  back  of  that.  If  that  were  a  comma, 
it  would  be  a  different  thing. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  the  cotton  sewing  threa*! 
bears  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  hundred  yards.  That  also  applit*  t" 
the  other. 

Senator  Smoot.  Following  the  word  "  yards"  is  a  semicolon.  That 
is  the  end.  We  might  have  put  another  class  of  goods  in  there 
Then  it  would  go  on  the  same;  then  there  would  be  another  semi- 
colon. 

Mr.  Hall.  If  that  is  the  interpretation  and  that  would  be  the  appli- 
cation, I  think  I  could  subscribe  to  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  take  any  other  part  of  the  bill  and  you  will 
find  that  to  be  the  case.  As  an  illustration,  take  paragraph  903. 
There  we  commence  with  "  cotton  cloth,  not  bleached,  printed,  dyed, 
etc."  It  goes  down  to  the  semicolon.  That  is  all  that  is  applied  to 
that  semicolon.  After  the  semicolon  there  is  another  rate  entirely 
It  is  a  new  proposition,  a  new  kind  of  goods,  and  the  rate  applies  t<> 
that  particular  kind  of  goods  within  that  sentence. 

Senator  McLean.  You  might  consider  this  matter  and  communicate 
with  the  committee  with  regard  to  it,  as  there  is  no  dispute  about  the 
rate.     You  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  do  not  ask  any  change  in  any  shape,  form,  or  manner- 
Senator  Smoot.  We  want  you  to  feel  perfectly  safe.     We  want  your 
industry  protected  the  way  you  want  it  protected.     If  there  is  am 
question  at  all  about  it,  it  will  fall  within  the  basket  clause. 

Mr.  Hall.  That  handwork 

Senator  Smoot.  That  applied  only  to  darning,  crochet,  embroidery. 
knitting  cottons,  and  it  applies  to  those  only  when  in  length  not  t»§ 
exceed  840  yards. 

Mr.  Hall.  As  I  say,  if  that  is  the  interpretation  and  that  would  be 
the  application  I  can  rest  my  case. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  ask  Mr.  Fix,  who  is  here,  and  who  ml 
ministers  it. 

Mr.  Fix.  I  bear  that  out. 
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CLOTH. 

[Paragraphs  903-908.] 

TATEMENT  OF  HBNBY  F.  LIPPITT,  PROVIDENCE,  B.  I.,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  going  to  refer  to  yarns,  Mr.  Lippitt  ? 
Mr.  Lippitt.  The  cloth  schedule  only. 
Senator  McCumber.  What  paragraph  is  that? 
Senator  Smoot.  It  begins  with  903. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  did  not  expect  to  take  any  part  in  the  preparation 
►r  discussion  of  this  cotton  schedule  at  this  time.  I  had  hoped  to 
eave  that  work  to  younger  hands,  but,  sirs,  this  cotton  schedule, 
'.  Mieve,  is  the  most  revolutionary  piece  of  tariff  legislation  that  the 
Republican  Party  has  proposed  since  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the 
irst  Republican  tariff  bill  in  1864.  It  applies  to  an  industry  repre- 
senting over  a  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars  and  employing  several 
hundred  thousand  people.  There  depends,  I  believe,  upon  your 
iction  on  this  schedule  whether  the  traditional  prosperity  of  my 
native  State  shall  stand  or  fall,  and  I  think  I  can  say  the  same  about 
tm  neighbor,  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  great  variety 
•>f  products  that  are  produced  under  the  general  name  of  cotton  and 
'•otton  manufactures.  I  think  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
generally  is  that  cotton  is  a  homogeneous  product.  It  is  far  from  it. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  raw  cotton.  It  is  o/  great  variety,  depending 
upon  its  condition,  as  to  whether  it  is  clean  or  otherwise,  upon  the 
wlor,  length,  diameter,  character,  and  strength  of  the  staple  of  which 
it  is  composed;  and  these  variations  are  measured  in  the  market 
price  of  tJie  article,  which  varies  to-day  from  a  minimum  price  of 
perhaps  10  or  12  cents  a  pound  to  a  maximum  of  40  cents  or  more. 

What  applies  to  the  raw  material  cotton  applies  in  greater  degree 
t"  the  finished  product.  There  is  no  textile  fabric  that  is  used  for 
*uch  a  large  variety  of  purposes  as  the  manufactures  of  cotton. 
Neither  wool  nor  silk  nor  flax  nas  such  a  variety  of  uses.  It  goes  into 
pnxlucts  that  are  as  different  in  their  methods  of  manufacture,  in 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  in  their  competitive  relations  to  each 
°iherf  as  though  one  were  made  out  of  cotton  and  one  were  made  out 
f  steel. 

For  instance,  an  automobile  tire  has  no  commercial  relation  to  a 
>rset  lining.    They  can  not  be  woven  on  the  same  loom.    A  piece  of 
*»il  cloth  has  no  competitive  relation  to  the  product  of  our  fine  spun 
tarns,  which  produce  a  fabric  that  is  almost  like  silk. 

There  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  great  scarcity  of  one  in  the 
market  and  a  high  price;  there  may  be  a  great  quantity  of  the  other 
m  the  market  and  a  lo.w  price.  The  two  prices  are  not  affected  at  all 
*\v  the  fact  that  both  cloths  are  made  out  of  cotton. 

The  result  of  this  condition  is  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
have  a  tariff  written  in  a  simple  formula  and  have  it  equitably  apply 
t<>  the  peat  variety  of  product  it  is  supposed  to  cover.  It  nas 
suited  in  this  bill  in  great  inequalities  01  rates,  which  I  propose  to 
tr>  to  explain  to  you. 


•  1 
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Now,  coming  to  this  schedule,  the  cloth  division  of  the  schedule  i- 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  only  one  cause  for  variation* 
in  the  cost  of  textile  fabrics  that  justifies  a  discrimination  in  dut\ 
It  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  as  the  yarn  grows  finer  there  should 
be  an  increased  duty  on  account  of  the  increased  labor  cost  that  resulb 
from  that  change.  That  there  should  be  an  increase  for  this  reason 
is,  of  course,  correct.  It  has  been  recognized  in  every  tariff  schedule 
that  has  been  written  that  is  connected  with  cotton  goods. 

The  duty  that  is  assessed  for  that  cause  in  the  bill  varies  from  a  lo* 
duty  of  10  per  cent — and  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  ad  valoren 
minimum — to  a  maximum  of  33  per  cent. 

I  have  brought  here,  because  I  thought  it  might  interest  yu: 

fentlemen,  one  of  these  very  fine  cotton  cloths.  It  is  much  like  silk 
will  say  to  vou,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  product  of  the  native  StaW 
of  Senator  McLean,  the  State  of  steady  habits,  and  it  takes  ven 
steady  machinery  and  very  steady  fingers  to  produce  such  a  fabric  a? 
that. 

Let  me  explain  to  vou  the  operation  of  the  cloth  schedule.  It  > 
based  upon  a  gradually  varying  duty,  as  I  have  said,  as  the  yarn- 
grow  finer.  It  is  made  up  of  two  factors,  a  specific  duty,  and  an  wi 
valorem  duty.  The  specific  duty  consists  of  a  formula  that  result* 
in  placing  a  duty  of  so  many  cents  a  pound  on  the  cloth  made  froa 
the  different  yarns.  The  ad  valorem  duty  prevents  the  ad  valoren 
equivalent  of  that  specific  duty  becoming  too  low. 

For  instance,  if  you  take  a  piece  of  cloth  made  with  No.  30  yam. 
the  duty  is  12  cents  a  pound.  If  the  cloth  costs  48  cents  a  pound 
that  12  cents  a  pound  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

If  the  cloth  costs  60  cents  a  pound,  that  specific  duty  would  b< 
equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent.  If  the  goods  cost 
84  cents,  that  specific  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  about  14  per  cent  and  a  little  over. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  speaking  of  the  proposed  law  ? 

Mr.  Lipfttt.  I  am  speaking  of  the  law  as  it  came  to  you  from  the 
House. 

I  say  that  at  a  cost  of  84  cents  a  pound  the  duty  would  be  14  per 
cent  and  a  little  over,  but  at  that  pomt  the  ad  valorem  basket  clause 
comes  into  effect  and  the  duty  is  so  fixed  that  on  all  cloth  in  the  gray 
that  costs  84  cents  a  pound  and  above,  made  from  No.  30  yarn,  tb* 
duty  is  15  per  cent.  On  cloth  less  than  84  cents  there  is  a  specific 
duty,  which  gives  varying  protection  running  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
on  prices  that  have  recently  prevailed. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  large. number  of  the  finer,  artistic  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  made  from  No.  30  yarn  whose  value  is  not  only  S4 
cents  a  pound  but  it  is  far  above  84  cents  a  pound. 

These  cloths  are  very  difficult  to  make,  ot  great  artistic  merit,  and 
the  conversion  cost  of  them  as  compared  witn  the  ordinary  fabric  I 
have  just  been  discussing  is  very  great.  They  are  cloths  that  here- 
tofore have  been  in  the  higher  range  of  duties  of  the  cotton-cloth 
schedule,  whereas  in  this  bill  they  are  assessed  at  the  very  lowest 
rates.  They  are  the  goods  that  are  most  likely  to  be  imported.  The 
best  way  I  could  think  of  having  you  realize  just  what  is  meant  is  not 
by  describing  them  but  by  showing  them  to  you. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  showing  you  some  samples, 
because  the  only  way  that  I  can  impress  upon  you  the  variety  and 
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extent  of  this  industry  is  to  let  you  see  the  aetual  things.  I  am 
going  to  apply  the  duty  to  two  or  three  of  these  as  characteristic  of 
tne  whole.  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  for  taking  up  a  few  minutes 
n  showing  you  these  products,  because  they  are  things  of  great 
beauty,  possessing  very  artistic  qualities.  Some  of  them  are  made 
m  Jacquard  looms  with  drop  boxes;  some  are  made  on  dobby  looms ; 
*ome  are  made  with  lenos  and  other  figure-weaving  devices.  As  I  go 
along;  you  will  see  that  these  are  not  the  products  of  any  one  mill; 
they  are  products  collected  at  random  from  several  of  the  New 
England  mills. 

Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Lippitt,  please  illustrate  your  argument 
with  your  exhibits. 
Mr.  Lxpfttt.  I  will,  Senator,  in  just  a  moment. 
Senator  Watson.  With  the  cloths. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes,  if  the  Senator  will  indulge  me  just  a  moment. 
Senator  Watson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  want  to  say  that  these  do  not  represent  one  one- 
hundredth  of  the  varieties  of  cotton  fabrics  that  are  being  made  in 
New  England  mills.    The  mill  that  I  run  is  producing  over  2,500 
different  styles  of  cloth  for  our  customers  to  select  from.     They 
are  doing  tnat  from  10,000  looms.    We  do  not  run,  on  an  average, 
over  four  looms  to  one  fabric.     I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  is  a 
very  large  undertaking. 
Senator  Walsh.  These  are  from  your  factory,  are  they  ? 
Mr.  Lippitt.  No,  sir;  they  come  from  a  number  of  the  New  England 
factories  and  are  simply  taken  at  random  to  show  the  variety  of 
things  produced  there. 
Senator  Watson.  Are  these  all  for  dress  goods  ? 
Mr.  Lippitt.  Some  of  them  are.    They  are  for  a  variety  of  uses. 
Some  of  them  are  decorated  with  silk,  because  in  the  attempt  to  meet 
the  competition  that  New  England  is  subject  to  we  have  to  resort  to 
every  expedient. 

Let  me  say  at  this  time  that  there  is  no  industry  in  the  United 
States  that  is  so  competitive  as  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry. 
We  have  not  merely  the  competition  of  our  own  domestic  mills 
operating  under  similar  conditions  of  climate,  labor,  fuel  supply,  and 
all  that,  but  we  have  the  very  intense  competition  of  a  separate 
section  of  the  country  in  which  there  has  grown  up  a  very  able  set  of 
mill  operators,  and  they  are  enabled  to  run  mills  there,  owing  to 
local  conditions,  longer  hours  than  we  are,  and  to  pay  their  operatives 
lower  wages. 

It  has  been  a  very  difficult  task  for  New  England  to  compete  with 
th*m.  We  have  never  objected  to  this  competition.  We  do  not 
•»bj«ot  to  it  now.  We  have  at  no  time  objected  to  any  American 
ritisen  running  his  factory  at  the  utmost  efficiency  of  which  he  is 
'ftpahle,  but  we  had  to  meet  that  competition  in  some  way.  I  can 
^member  20  years  ago,  when  all  my  friends  in  the  cotton  industry 
told  me  that  New  England  was  doomed  as  a  cotton-manufacturing 
lilac1*;  that  it  would  never  be  able  again  to  expand  its  mills.  We 
met  that  situation,  but  not  without  great  effort.  We  met  it,  not 
l»y  trying  to  reduce  the  wages  of  operatives,  but  we  met  the  compe- 
tition by  making  a  better  article.  It  has  been  New  England's 
♦ffort  and  New  England's  pride  that  the  things  that  New  England 
1  »ms  out  should  be  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
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world.     I  want  to  tell  you,  sirs,  that  this  piec?  of  goods  [exhibiting 
fabric]  can  be  made  by  very  few  mills  in  the  world. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  can  confirm  what  you  have  said. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  industry  has  not  only  been  put  to  a  great 
deal  of  expense,  but  it  has  practically  been  forced  to  build  new  plants 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes;  it  has  involved  all  those  things.  It  has  involve 
practically  the  creation  of  a  new  industry. 

When  f  first  went  into  the  cotton  industry  more  than  40  years  ago. 
and  was  superintendent  of  a  mill,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  compli- 
cated mill.  It  made  10  different  styles  of  goods  on  a  thousand  loom*. 
Compare  that  with  the  present. 

This  [indicating]  is  a  very  expensive  pbce  of  goods.  It  is  made  for 
embroidered  skirting 

Here  is  another  fabric  along  the  sama  lines.  You  see  that  there  i* 
an  infinite  variety  of  them. 

Here  is  a  thing  that  is  very  popular  at  this  time,  just  temporarily 
Here  are  two  different  patterns  of  it. 

These  are  all  dress  goods  that  I  am  now  showing  you. 

This  is  a  drapery  pattern.     This  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  <»f 
drapery.     These  things  get  a  little  more  elaborate  as  I  go  along.     1 
think  that  you  will  find  that  this  is  not  a  disgrace  to  any  cotton  mill 
It  is  something,  Senator  Simmons,  that  the  South  has  not  yet  equaled. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  very  pretty;  but  what  is  it  used  for1? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  It  is  a  window  curtain.  There  is  one  that  has  a  bor- 
der at  one  side  and  the  bottom. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  drapery  too  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes;  these  are  all  draperies.  There  is  a  rather  nice 
thing  for  children,  for  the  nursery  curtain. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  price  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  some  of  these  Uiing> 
are  not  being  made  now.  I  asked  some  of  my  neighboring  mills  U* 
send  me  samples.  I  said,  "I  do  not  care  what  you  send  me.  I  d«» 
not  ask  you  to  send  me  things  you  are  now  making;  I  want  simply 
to  show  the  range  of  the  products  of  these  mills.  They  may  im* 
be  made  to-day,  and  they  may  be  made  to-morrow. 

This  is  an  imitation  of  a  lace  curtain.  That  is  a  complicated  thing 
there.     It  comes  very  close  to  a  lace  fabric. 

Perhaps  I  have  shown  enough  of  these,  but  I  do  think  that  they 
are  instructive. 

Here  is  another  type  of  goods  that  is  being  made.  It  is  full  nf 
color.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  dye-stuffs  question  a  little  latrr 
on.     Perhaps  you  will  bear  these  things  in  mind. 

This  is  a  rather  nice  design.  They  are  all  original  designs  cif  tlui 
mills  that  make  them.  They  are  not  copies  of  anybody.  In  fact, 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  tne  fancy-goods  mills  that  are  successful 
is  to  find  out  what  your  neighbor  is  making  and  then  to  make  some- 
thing different.  You  can  not  be  successful  by  being  an  imitator 
You  have  to  originate. 

Here  is  a  pretty  thing,  I  think.     That  is  a  nice  fabric. 

Here  is  another  pattern  of  the  same  general  type  of  goods.  I  know 
that  you  want  to  save  time.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  tliat  I 
am  taking  too  much  of  your  time,  but  I  believe  that  for  the  committer 
to  understand  the  things  that  I  am  going  to  talk  about  you  must 
actually  see  these  things. 
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Gentlemen,  compare  that  [indicating]  with  print  cloth.  That  is 
never  competitive  with  print  cloth.  Print  cloth  is  a  necessity;  this 
is  a  luxury. 

We  have  had  to  go  into  other  things.  We  can  not  always  depend 
upon  cotton  to  give  us  a  variety. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  goods  ornamented  with  silk  and  made  in  cotton 
mills.  This  piece  of  goods  comes  under  the  cotton  tariff,  cotton  being 
the  material  of  chief  value.     It  is  a  very  pretty  fabric. 

Here  is  one  that,  although  it  is  made  in  a  cotton  mill — and  I  thought 
I  would  bring  this  along  to  show  you — does  not  come  under  the  cot- 
ton schedule,  but  does  come  under  the  silk  schedule.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  part  of  New  England's  plan  to  maintain  her  industry  there. 
Gentlemen,  I  said  to  you  a  few  moments  ago  something  about  the 
provisions  under  this  schedule.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was 
not  here  at  that  time.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  shall  repeat  what  1 
said  before  he  came  in.  I  said  that  this  schedule  consisted  of  a 
varying  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  on  cloths,  and  that  if  a  cloth 
made  from  No.  30  yarn  sold  at  48  cents,  the  duty  would  be  12  cents 
per  pound,  equal  to  25  per  cent;  if  it  sold  at  60  cents  a  pound,  this 
duty  would  be  equal  to  20  per  cent;  if  sold  at  84  cents  a  pound,  the 
<luty  would  be  a  little  over  14  per  cent;  and  that  at  that  time  there 
was  an  ad  valorem  provision  to  prevent  any  cloth  going  below  15 
per  cent. 

A  standard  cloth  that  comes  under  these  specific  clauses  and  is 
made  in  large  quantities  is  a  39-inch  cloth  havmg  80  threads  to  the 
inch  in  the  warp  and  80  threads  to  the  inch  in  the  filling,  4  yards  of 
which  weigh  a  pound.  I  have  here  a  sample  to  represent  that  cloth. 
It  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing,  as  I  mislaid  my  sample,  but  it  is  very 
dose  to  it  in  appearance.  The  price  of  that  80-square  cloth  has  been 
as  low  as  48  cents  a  pound,  and  it  is  selling  at  about  that  price  now. 
The  duty,  therefore,  on  this  piece  of  quite  easily  made  plain  cloth  is 
equivalent  to  25  per  cent. 
Senator  McCumber.  Ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Equivalent  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Let  me  say, 
incidentally,  that  that  price  is  below. cost,  and  was  at  the  time  the 
goods  were  sold  at  that. 

Senators,  the  conversion  cost  of  that  piece  of  cloth  is  about  45  per 
« ent.  By  "  conversion  cost "  I  mean  all  the  costs  of  manufacturing  the 
cloth  other  than  the  coat  of  cotton.  The  cotton  in  that  piece  of 
cloth  costs  about  55  per  cent;  the  other  costs  are  about  45  per  cent. 
On  it  thore  is  a  duty  varying  with  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  It  is  a 
proper  variation  and  I  am  not  criticizing  it. 

Here  is  anothor  piece  of  goods  made  out  of  the  same  numbers  of 
yarn  as  this  piece  of  plain  cloth.  It  is  woven  on  a  Jacquard  loom 
with  a  drop  box.  .  The  cotton  in  it  cost  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost,  and  the  conversion  cost  was  75  per  cent.  It  is  a  highly 
acpensive  fancy  weave,  and  the  total  cost  of  it  was  about  125  cents 
per  pound.  But  the  duty  on  it  is  only  17  per  cent.  It  represents  the 
situation  which  applies  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  fancy  goods 
that  are  made  in  the  country,  and  it  shows  that  on  the  goods  of  the 
highest  conversion  cost  there  is  a  very  much  less  duty  than  on  the 
goods  of  ordinary  cost. 

It  is  a  piece  oi  dress  goods.  Here  is  another  sample  of  dress  goods 
to  which  what  I  have  just  said  applies  in  the  same  way.     It  is  made 
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out  of  about  the  same  number  of  yarns  and  is  of  equally  expend 
construction,  and  the  duty  on  it  also  would  be  about  17  per  cent 
Here  is  a  third  sample  to  which  the  same  conditions  apply.    All  ««f 
these  are  dress  gooas,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  samples  could  We 

¥roduced  to  show  the  same  condition  that  I  have  already  illustrated, 
'he  duties  under  this  bill  on  ordinary,  plain,  standard  cloths  of  the 
simplest  construction  are  materially  higher  than  on  many  of  the 
highly  expensive  decorated  fabrics,  where  the  competition  is  keenest 
and  the  necessity  of  protection  the  greatest. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  effect  ?  One  has  a  specific  duty  and 
another  has  an  ad  valorem  duty.  How  does  it  affect  you,  consid- 
ering the  American  valuation  plan  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the 
American  valuation,  Senator  Simmons.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  figure 
the  American  valuation.  I  think  that  on  this  cotton  schedule  the 
American  valuation  plan  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  duty  of  5  or 
6  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  per  cent  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  On  the  cloth;  that  is,  it  the  duty  were  25  per  cent,  1 
think  it  would  be  increased  to  30  or  31  per  cent.  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  figure  it.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  cloth  that  is  worth  20 
cents  a  yard  in  the  United  States  and  that  is  worth  16  cents  a  yard  in 
foreign  countries  and  that  there  is  a  25  per  cent  duty  on  it. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  American  value  of  20  cents  a  yard  would 
be  5  cents;  25  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value  of  16  cents  would  be  4 
cents.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  1  cent  a  yard.  One  cent  is 
5  per  cent  of  the  American  value.  Or  if  you  figured  it  on  the  foreign 
value,  it  would  be  about  6J  per  cent.  In  other  words,  as  applied  t«» 
cloth — I  do  not  know  about  the  other  industries — I  figure  that  a  2.i 
per  cent  duty  where  there  is  25  per  cent  variation  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  foreign  value  the  effect  of  the  American  valuation  can 
not  amount  to  over  6 {  per  cent;  and  by  that  I  mean  that  the  25  per 
cent  duty  would  be  increased  to  a  31  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  Walsh.  In  other  words,  the  industry  has  the  benefit  of  t» 
per  cent  by  reason  of  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  With  the  average  duty  in  this  cotton-cloth  schedule; 
yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  on  low-priced  goods. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  On  any  goods  of  25  per  cent  variation  in  value.  H 
you  take  a  higher  variation,  you  will  find  other  variations  in  the  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Provided,  of  course,  there  is  a  25  per  cent  differ- 
ence between  the  foreign  valuation  and  the  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes.  The  duty  under  this  bill  is  25  per  cent.  It  i* 
really  not  that.  It  will  average  about  22  per  cent,  I  think,  the  same 
as  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  I  understand  you  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  difference  between  the  American  valuation  and  the  foreign 
valuation  is  about  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  It  is  represented  by  about  6  per  cent,  figured  upon 
the  value  of  the  cloth. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  asked  you  was,  Do  you  think  that  on  the 
average  the  difference  between  the  American  price  and  the  foreign 
price  is  6  per  cent  or  25  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Lippitt.  I  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  that  question  just  now, 
because  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  time  and  present  conditions  are 
so  complicated  that  whatever  they  are  at  the  moment  would  be  no 
guide  to  where  they  will  finally  be  standardized. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  find  another  way 
to  apply  your  calculation  to  this  average  basis  of  differential  as  be- 
tween the  American  valuation  and  foreign  valuation,  and  I  under- 
stand you  to  sayj  probably  incorrectly,  that  25  per  cent  would  about 
measure  that  difference. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  think  that  is  perhaps  a  correct  expression  of  it,  but 
I  will  stand  upon  the  analysis  that  I  have  given  in  my  own  words. 

When  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  asked  that  question  I  was 
discussing  the  cloths  that  come  under  these  low  duties  as  compared 
to  the  duty  on  this  particular  cloth  that  I  have  here.  This  is  a 
highly  figured,  decorated,  dyed,  Jacquard  woven,  drop-box  pattern. 
It  carries  only  a  17  per  cent  duty  in  its  present  colored  state,  or  a  15 

Er  cent  duty  in  its  gray  state,  whereas  this  piece  of  common  cloth 
chibiting]  has  at  least  that  duty  under  any  circumstances  and  some- 
times up  to  25  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  comes  about  by  the  difference  in  size  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes.     I  am  not  saying  these  things  are  exact. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  could  not  happen  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  No.  sir;  it  could  not  happen  in  any  other  way. 

This  is  another  fabric  as  to  which  the  same  situation  exists. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  other  in 
price  1 

Mr.  Ljpeitt.  That  piece  of  cloth  costs  $1.23  per  pound,  and  the 
other  piece  costs — well,  it  is  sold  in  the  market  for  48  cents  per  pound. 
It  costs  about  that. 

Here  [indicating]  is  another  very  highly  decorated  Jacquard 
drop-box  sample  where  exactly  the  same  condition  exists. 

These  [indicating]  are  dress  goods.  I  want  to  go  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  dress  goods.  Let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  I  have  been  taking 
samples  of  goods  made  out  of  No.  30  yarn.  The  same  condition 
exists  with  respect  to  yarns  up  to  100— with  these  fancy  woven, 
artistically  designed  luxuries  of  the  trade,  these  beautiful  fabrics 
which  are  on  tne  firing  line  of  importation.  That  is  where  the 
competition  really  comes. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  not  be  in  any  other  way  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  It  can  if  you  put  a  proper  ad  valorem  on  it.     The 

I  valorem  is  out  of  the  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  ad  valorem  would  affect  the  price 

Mr.  Lippitt.  The  fact  is  the  bill  is  lopsided.  It  is  a  very  unscien- 
tific bilL  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  anyone's  feelings.  Of  course,  I 
know  that  you  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  cotton  industry,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the  United  States.  Its  fabrics  are 
nude  out  of  American  raw  material.  How  absurd  it  would  be  for 
the  United  States  to  put  herself  in  the  position  of  sending  her  cotton 
to  England  to  be  returned  manufactured  into  goods. 

What  do  you  suppose  England  would  do  in  our  position  ?  How  do 
you  suppose  England  would  protect  her  cotton  industry  if  she 
thought  it  was  imperiled  ?  Let  me  read  to  you  a  clipping  that  I  cut 
out  of  the  New  York  Herald  this  morning,  in  order  to  show  you  the 
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way  England  acts.     It  is  a  description  of  a  bill  passed  by  Jamais 

Eutting  a  preferential  duty  on  cotton  goods  to  help  England  contra 
er  market  for  them. 

Now,  what  do  you  suppose  that  duty  is?     Do  you  think  it  is  IN 
or  25  per  cent?    Not  at  all.     Thatprefrerential  dutv  amounts  to  > 

{>er  cent  that  Jamaica  has  given  to  England.  And  they  call  England 
ree  trade.  There  is  no  more  free  trade  in  this  world  to-ilay  than  then* 
is  left  of  last  year's  snow  storms.  Every  one  of  England's  imperkl 
colonies  gives  her  a  preferential  duty.  Canada  gives  her  a  preferential 
duty;  New  Zealand  gives  her  a  preferential  duty;  Australia  gives  her » 
preferential  duty;  and  now  comes  Jamaica.  And  who  is  it  thnt 
England  fears?  Why  does  she  want  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  th^»- 
cotton  goods  in  her  colonies  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  been  frightened  all  my  life  by  the  pnvLi 
mation  that  you  were  thrown  in  competition  with  free-trade  England 

Mr.  Lippttt.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  from  Aorih 
Carolina  is  being  sarcastic  or  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Great  Britain  w.v 
a  highly  protective  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Her  trade  is. 

Mr.  Lippttt.  Well,  Senator,  I  have  not  the  time  to  go  into  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Go  ahead;  I  was  simply  jesting. 

Mr.  Lippttt.  England  has  advocated  for  years  free  trade.  Richari 
Cobden  established  free  trade  in  England.  It  cost  millions  of  dollars 
to  do  it.  You  talk  about  propaganda  in  this  country.  There  wa^ 
never  any  such  propaganda  in  any  country  as  was  carried  on  at  that 
time  in  England.  As  Cobden  said,  he  was  speaking  for  England  anti 
Englishmen,  and  he  believed  that  if  he  coulq  get  free  trade  for  even 
country  in  the  world  England  would  be  the  industrial  master  of  the 
world.  But  he  failed  in  that.  So  what  is  England  doing  now  t«> 
remedy  the  situation.  They  allow  their  colonies  in  every  part  of  th<* 
world  to  establish  preferential  duties  in  their  favor.  If  free  trade  i> 
as  they  say,  the  right  economic  principle,  and  the  only  economic 
principle,  then  their  preferential  duties  are  at  least  inconsistent. 

Ana  who  do  they  fear?  Whom  did  they  fear  when  they  put  that 
50  per  cent  duty  on  in  Jamaica  ?  Was  it  tne  United  States  ?  Was  it 
Japan  who  is  thousands  of  miles  away  ?  I  do  not  think  that  it  wa> 
eitner.     I  think  it  was  Germany. 

A  question  was  brought  up  here  to-day  about  the  cost  of  labor  iti 
Germany,  or  the  cost  of  weavers  in  Germany.  The  cost  of  weaver* 
in  Germany  to-day  is  $3  per  week. 

There  is  no  question  that  Germany  is  going  to  make  a  great  bid 
for  the  industrial  markets  of  the  world.  She  is  going  to  make  a  bid 
for  our  markets.  Of  all  times  in  the  history  of  the  world,  I  say  t«» 
you  gentlemen  that  this  is  the  time  to  be  very  careful  about  the 
tariff  schedules  on  American-made  goods.     Excuse  my  divergence. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  put  that  clipping  in  your  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Lippttt.  Yes. 

JAMAICAN   TARIFF   BILL  AFFECTK    IN  IT  El)   STATICS  TUA1>£. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  Dec.  7. — Government  to-day  introduced  a  tariff  bill  in  tin 
legislative  council  under  which  preference  of  5  per  cent  is  given  all  British  man11 
factured  goods.  British  cotton  piece  goods  will  obtain  a  preference  of  50  per  ceo1 
and  Canadian  flour  a  preference  of  25  cents  a  bag.  These  changes  in  the  tariff,  it t_ 
believed,  will  materially  affect  importations  from  the  United  States. 
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Now,  I  wish  to  again  illustrate  how  inequitably  duties  are  applied 
in  certain  cases  of  fancy  woven  goods  unaer  this  bill.  I  have  nere 
three  samples  of  cloth  that  are  made  out  of  practically  the  same 
yarns,  that  are  all  Jacquard  woven  but  are  used  for  different  pur- 
poses. There  are  in  the  bill  a  few  provisions  for  special  duties  on 
particular  cloths.  In  a  sort  of  haphazard  way,  the  bill  has  picked 
out  some  fancy  woven  goods  and  given  them  special  protection  when 
they  are  designed  for  certain  purposes,  but  cloths  woven  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  and  in  fact  the  very  same  cloths  when  designed  for 
a  different  purpose  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  these  special  provisions. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  widely  varying  duties  on  exactly  the  same 
piece  of  cloth. 

The  principle  involved  where  this  special  protection  is  given  is  a 
cx)rrect  principle.  The  cloths  to  whicn  it  is  applied  should  have  a 
higher  duty  because  their  manufacture  involves  a  large  conversion 
cost.  But  all  of  this  is  equally  true  of  the  same  and  similar  goods 
when  they  are  used  for  other  purposes,  and  the  principle  involved 
in  these  special  duties  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  include  all  cloths 
of  similar  construction. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  (par.  910)  that  puts  a 
28  per  cent  duty  on  cotton  damask.  There  is  another  provision 
(par.  908)  that  puts  a  30  per  cent  duty  on  upholstery  and  drapery 
fabrics.  Now,  here  is  a  piece  of  damask,  a  cotton  napkin.  It  may 
interest  you  gentlemen  to  note  how  near  we  have  come  in  cottons 
to  imitating  the  linen  napkin.  This  is,  I  think,  a  rather  nice  product. 
It  is,  as  you  see,  a  Jacquard  woven  fabric,  and  the  duty  on  it  is  28 
per  cent.  Here  is  substantially  the  same  cloth  made  out  of  almost 
the  same  number  of  yarns,  also  Jacquard  woven,  mercerized  and 
dyed  with  expensive  colors,  and  made  for  drapery  purposes.  As  a 
drapery  fabric  the  duty  is  30  per  cent. 

Here  is  a  sample  oi  exactly  the  same  cloth  as  the  drapery  fabric 
woven  in  the  same  mill  on  the  same  looms  by  the  same  weavers,  but 
finished  in  a  different  color  and  used  for  lining  corsets.  There  is  no 
special  provision  in  the  Fordney  bill  for  goods  used  for  this  purpose, 
therefore  the  duty  on  it  comes  under  the  regular  cotton  scheaule  and 
would  be  15  per  cent.  This  illustrates  the  great  inequalities  of  rates 
in  the  bill — three  different  duties  on  cloth  of  practically  the  same 
construction  and  cost.  It  is  manifest  that  if  28  and  30  per  cent  are 
the  right  duties  for  such  cloth  in  one  case  then  17  per  cent  is  not  the 
right  duty  for  them  in  the  other  and  would  not  be  protective. 
Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  cost  ? 
Sir.  Lipprrr.  There  would  be  no  difference  except  in  the  cost  of 
dyeing.  As  these  goods  come  from  the  mill  they  are  exactly  the 
same  piece  goods,  taken  off  the  same  warp  exactly.  But  the  bill  is  so 
unscientifically  constructed  that  it  puts  upon  the  same  class  of  goods 
different  rates  merely  because  they  may  be  used  for  different  purposes. 
Incidentally,  there  was  some  talk  tins  morning  about  importations. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  Japanese  goods  that  was  selling  in  Providence  when 
1  left.  Here  are  some  samples  that  one  of  our  customers  sent  us. 
They  represent  an  order  wnich  he  placed  abroad  for  goods  which 
•ro  to  be  delivered  this  spring.  There  is,  as  you  see,  a  large  variety, 
and  they  will  be  in  competition  with  goods  m  the  United  States  on 
Ae  1st  day  of  April. 
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Senator  McLean.  How  do  the  prices  compare  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.    They  are  prices  at 
which  he  was  willing  to  buy  the  goods.     They  are  beautiful  goods. 

Senator  McLean.  JDo  you  make  shirtings  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes.    We  made  shirtings  in  a  large  way  at  one  time 
We  do  it  spasmodically,  at  times.     I  am  not  tauong  about  my  own 
plant  particularly.     I  may  say,  if  you  will  excuse  my  being  some- 
what egotistic,  that  I  think  no  plant  makes  them  any  better. 

There  is  another  thing  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention.  It 
is  something  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  and  get  into  the  record,  and 
I  might  as  well  do  it  now  as  later.  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no 
industry  in  the  United  States  that  is  so  competitive  as  the  cotton 
textile  fabric  industry.  It  is  competition  that,  as  I  hare  said  before, 
is  not  confined  to  neighboring  mills,  but  is  affected  by  the  different 
sections  of  the  country.  There  is  no  monopoly  in  tne  trade.  No 
unit  makes  over  2  per  cent  of  the  product. 

Senator  Walsh.  Much  more  than  the  woolen  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes;  much  more  competition. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  do  you  figure  that  there  is  only  a  15  per  cent 
duty  on  that  corset  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Seventeen  per  cent,  I  should  have  said.  It  would  be 
15  per  cent  if  it  were  gray.  It  comes  under  the  regular  cloths.  It 
is  Jacquard.  It  is  made  of  30  yarn.  It  is  17  per  cent,  I  think  you 
will  find. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  an  extra  duty  wherever  it  is  made  on 
the  Jacquard  loom  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  only  when  extra  threads  are  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  No;  it  is  only  for  damasks  and  upholsteries. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  that  applied  also  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  No,  sir;  only  in  the  cases  to  which  I  have  called  your 
attention. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  at  this  point  for  me  to  refer  to  tk 
Underwood  bill.  I  want  to  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
effect  of  certain  Treasury  decisions.  In  the  Underwood  bill  there  is 
a  provision  similar  to  this  tapestry  and  upholstery  provision  assessing 
35  per  cent  on  goods  of  that  character.  That  is  followed  by  a  pro- 
vision that  says  other  Jacquard  manufactures  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  These  other  Jacquards  and  other  woven  upholstery 
cloths  are  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes;  but  that  is  in  the  Underwood  bill,  not  the 
Fordney  bill. 

I  want  to  say  this  one  thing  that  I  started  to  sav  about  the  Treasurv 
decisions.  I  say  that  in  the  Underwood  bill  there  is  a  duty  of  35 
per  cent  upon  upholstery  cloths— Jacquards.  That  is  followed  by  * 
paragraph  which  says  'All  other  Jacquard  manufactures,  30  JJf' 
cent.  What  does  that  mean — all  other  "Jacquard  manufactures'  ' 
I  think  you  and  I  would  say  that  it  means  all  other  cloths  that  were 
Jacquard  woven.  The  court  decision  was  that  that  paragraph 
applied  only  to  articles  made  out  of  Jacquard  cloth  ana  did  not 
apply  to  Jacquard  woven  cloth  at  all,  and  so  Jacquard  cloths  other 
than  draperies  and  damask  were  taken  out  of  that  classification  &n<* 
put  in  the  same  classification  as  ordinary,  plain  cloth,  and  paying 
that  plain-cloth  duty  to-day. 
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Senator  Smoot.  In  paragraph  908  you  made  an  amendment  by 
inserting  the  words  "woven  cloth, "  so  that  it  reads  "tapestries  and 
other  Jacquard  woven  cloth. " 

Mr.  Leppitt.  Oh,  no;  not  exactly.  Here  is  the  provision  that  I 
want.  Here  is  what  I  have  been  arguing  about.*  We  want  a  pro- 
vision that  will  cover  these  highly  ornamented,  difficult  artistic  prod- 
ucts of  the  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  30  per  cent  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Ltppitt.  Here  is  the  provision.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  testimony, 
put  it  in  the  record.  Without  reading  it,  I  will  ask  that  this  pro- 
vision be  also  put  in  the  record  here.  This  provision  covers  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole.  It  does  not  say  that  Jacquard  woven  goods  or  swivel- 
woven  goods  or  drop-box  woven  goods  or  some  other  kind,  under 
certain  circumstances,  shall  pay  the  duty.  It  says  that  all  cotton 
cloths  woven  with  eight  or  more  harnesses,  or  with  Jacquard  motions, 
or  containing  more  than  one  color  or  more  than  one  number  of  yarn 
in  the  filling,  or  in  which  other  than  the  ordinary  warp  and  filling 
threads  are  used  to  form  a  figure  or  fancy  effect,  whether  known  as 
lappets  or  otherwise,  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  cloths  containing 
yarns  the  average  number  of  which  does  not  exceed  number  30; 
exceeding  number  30,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1  would  like  to  say  in  passing  that  if  that  amendment  is  adopted 
it  does  not  mean  that  in  other  cases  where  special  provisions  have 
been  made  this  should  be  in  addition  to  those  provisions,  but  that 
this  should  apply  to  the  cloth  that  comes  in  under  the  regular 
schedule;  and  I  think  the  other  parts  of  the  bill  would  have  to  be 
adjusted  a  little  bit  to  produce  that  effect. 

SUGGESTED   SUBSTITUTE   FOR   PARAGRAPH  906. 

Par  .  905.  In  addition  to  the  duty  or  duties  imposed  upon  cotton  cloth  by  the  various 
provisions  of  this  flection,  there  shall  be  paid  the  following  cumulative  duties,  the 
intent  of  this  paragraph  being  to  add  such  duty  or  duties  to  those  to  which  the  cotton 
cloth  would  be  liable  if  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  did  not  exist,  namely,  on  all 
cotton  cloths  woven  with  eight  or  more  harnesses,  or  with  Jacquard  motionB,  or  con- 
taining more  than  one  color  or  more  than  one  number  of  yarn  in  the  filling,  or  in  which 
other  than  the  ordinary  warp  and  filling  threads  are  used  to  form  a  figure  or  fancy 
effect,  whether  known  as  lappets  or  otherwise,  12  per  centum  ad  valorem  for  cloths 
<flnUining  yarns  the  average  number  of  which  does  not  exceed  number  thirty;  ex- 
uding number  thirty  15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Tire  fabric  or  fabric  for  use  in  penumatic  tires,  including  cord  fabric,  25  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  think  that  if  this  amendment  were 
adapted  as  you  have  it  written  it  would  be  possible  to  take  the 
ordinary  cotton  cloth  woven  with  4  harnesses  and  multiply  it  and 
make  it  12  harnesses? 

Mr.  Lippttt.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Idpprrr.  But  he  would  have  no  proof  that  he  had  done  it  in 
the  appearance  of  the  cloth. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  in  the  appearance  of  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  And  he  would  not  do  it  because  the  cost  would  be 
so  much  greater. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  in  the  eight  harnesses. 

Mr.  LiPPnT.  Well,  I  beg  to  differ  from  you,  wSenator. 
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Senator  Smoot.  It  is  a  question  of  automatic  operation  of  t  . 
loom.     It  is  for  eight  harnesses  instead  of  for  four. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Now,  what  would  be  the  duty  that  we  are  asking  fur 
on  this  cloth  ?  Take,  as  I  said,  that  30  yarn.  The  ordinary  cloth  ha- 
a  duty  of  25  psr  cent  and  the  figured  cloth  a  duty  of  1 7  per  cent.  That 
would  add  12  per  cent  to  high-cost  fancy  clotlis.  The  duty  would  1** 
29  per  cent  on  this  cloth. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  was  going  to  suggest,  in  order  to  make  it  atai - 
lutely  sure,  and  so  that  no  advantage  could  be  taken,  that  you  could 
make  it  read,  "On  all  cotton  cloths,  woven,  requiring  eight  or  mnr< 
harnesses." 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  would  like  to  have  the  experts  pass  upon  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  we  would  know  about  that  piece  of  cloth  <»r 
about  any  of  them  on  the  table.  We  would  know  that  it  would  tak« 
more  than  four  harnesses.  We  would  know  that  some  of  them  will 
not  take  eight  harnesses.     Therefore,  they  could  require  eight. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Possibly  that  language  might  meet  the  criticism  of  th»* 
courts,  but,  Senator,  there  have  been  so  many  of  these  Treasury 
decisions  that  have  absolutely  destroyed  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
I  think  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  precedent  set  down.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  follows  the  precedent  that  has  been  used  in 
several  different  tariff  bills  dating  way  back  to  Dingley's  time.  I' 
has  been  passed  on  by  the  courts  on  a  great  number  of  occasions.  I 
assure  you  that  these  clever  tariff  lawyers  are  very  ingenious  peopk 
They  study  a  word  and  its  connection  in  a  way  that  others  do  n<>: 
seem  to  be  able  to  do.  They  often  are  able  to  convince  the  court- 
and  convert  them  to  their  views. 

Now  what  are  high  duties  in  this  bill — I  do  not  seek  to  make 
invidious  comparisons  between  the  rates  of  duty  that  we  are  asking 
for  and  others  that  appear  in  the  bill.  But  I  do  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  of  tne  duties.  I  am  not  going  to  name  the  article 
Here  are  some  of  the  ratss.  Here  is  one  of  42  per  cent,  one  of  55  p*r 
cent,  one  of 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  Those  are  the  duties  on  different 
articles  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes;  but  not  in  the  cotton  schedule,  not  in  the  textile 
schedule,  but  in  a  variety  of  schedules.  They  run  40,  38,  42,  5«V 
Those  are  some  of  them.  I  am  only  going  to  name  one.  There  is  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent  on  poker  chips.  I  think  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry as  well  worthy  of  a  40  per  cent  duty  as  poker  chips  are  and  ft* 
these  other  things  are. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  not  partial  to  the  game  i 

Senator  McLean.  Perhaps  the  motive  was  to  make  it  prohibitive. 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  quite  so  many  people  buy  poker  chips  ** 
buy  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  They  are  not  so  necessary  anyway.  I  want  to  say  one 
thing  more  about  this  general  schedule.  In  all  tariff  bills  previous  to 
the  Underwood  bill  the  duty  on  the  great  textiles,  cotton,  wool,  anil 
silk,  has  been  substantially  the  same.  There  has  been  a  duty  of  fn»m 
40  to  50  per  cent  on  the  average  in  these  industries.  It  was  about 
50  per  cent  on  woolens  after  tne  duty  on  wool,  the  compensator) 
duty,  had  been  subtracted.  It  was  about  50  per  cent  on  silks.  It 
averaged  about  40  to  50  per  centon  cottons.  For  some  reason  that  I  d«' 
not  know  the  Underwood  bill  made  a  great  discrimination  between 
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these  three  textiles.  The  Underwood  bill  gives  45  per  cent  on  silk, 
33  per  cent  on  woolens,  and  an  average  duty  of  22 per  cent  on  cotton. 
1  know  of  no  good  reason  why  Republicans  in  favor  of  protective 
tariff  policies  should  discriminate  as  between  these  three  great 
industries  carried  on  side  by  side  with  similar  machinery,  the  same 
kind  of  labor,  in  the  same  mill  towns,  and  whose  percentage  of  con- 
version cost  is  not  materially  different. 

I  say  that  this  tariff,  as  written  in  the  Underwood  bill  and  here,  is 
a  great  discrimination  against  the  cotton  industry,  a  discrimination 
that  the  United  States  is  not  justified  in  maintaining.  The  United 
States  is,  however,  justified  in  maintaining  this  great  industry  that 
England  goes  to  great  lengths  to  maintain. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  low  Underwood  duty  1  The  effect 
is  that  for  years  and  years  the  average  importations  ot  cotton  cloths 
and  yarns  were  about  $10,000,000,  not  enough  to  materially  injure 
the  business,  but  enough  to  regulate  it.  Now,  what  happened  under 
the  Underwood  bill  ?  In  the  year  1920,  instead  of  $10,000,000  of  im- 
portations, there  were  $67,000,000  worth  of  yarns  and  cloths  brought 
into  this  country  at  an  average  duty  of  22  per  cent.  They  were 
hrought  in  at  a  time  when  nearly  every  unusual  circumstance  of 
trade  was  in  our  favor;  when  there  were  high  freights;  when  Europe 
was  disorganized;  when  a  great  number  of  operatives  had  been 
killed  in  the  war  and  many  of  her  best  men  had  been  lost.  Yet  they 
sent  over  to  this  country  $67,000,000  worth  of  goods. 

I  tell  you  that  this  cotton  schedule,  as  it  is  written,  will  not  give 
over  22  per  cent  on  the  better  class  of  cotton  goods.  You  have  a 
minimum  of  10;  you  have  a  maximum  of  33.  very  few  goods  will 
he  imported  at  either  of  those  extremes.  The  average  oi  these  is 
21}.  it  is  under  these  ad  valorems  that  the  competition  has  come 
from  abroad. 

1  want  to  say  one  thing  more — $67,000,000 — all  of  that  was 
taken  away  from  New  England.  It  was  not  taken  away  from  the 
South.  They  do  not  make  these  goods  where  the  competition  comes 
in.  It  all  came  out  of  New  England.  It  would  have  been  useful 
in  New  England  if  we  could  have  had  those  $67,000,000  to  pay  our 
wage  bill  with  at  that  time. 
Senator  Walsh.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Lifpitt.  The  fiscal  year  1920.  I  understand  that  there  is  a 
political  question  involved.  It  is  not  my  business  nor  my  purpose* 
to  discuss  politics,  but  the  papers  are  full  of  it.  They  say  that 
there  is  an  agricultural  bloc  the  members  of  which  are  disposed  to 
criticize  some  of  the  manufacturing  regions  in  this  country. 

I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  you  gentlemen  to  wonder  what 
happens  to  $67,000,000  that  goes  to  England?  I  suppose  that 
*  >nu?  of  it  may  have  gone  to  Canada,  to  Saskatchewan,  for  wheat. 
1  suppose  some  of  it  may  have  gone  to  the  Argentine  for  wheat  and 
^»rn  and  beef.  I  suppose  some  of  it  may  have  stopped  at  India 
or  Egypt  for  cotton,  and  perhaps  on  the  way  some  ot  it  stopped  at 
Mesopotamia,  which  an  English  commission  has  reported  to  be  the 
bfst  place  to  start  competition  with  American  cotton  and  strongly 
advises  the  development  of  cotton  growing  there.  I  suppose 
*>me  of  it  may  have  stopped  at  Spain  for  oranges,  or  in  sunny 
Italy  for  citrus*  fruit  or  olives,  or  in  Holland  for  cheese,  or  in  Den- 
mark for  butter,  or  it  may  have  gone  into  Sweden  for  her  fisheries. 
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Or  it  may  have  stopped  in  England  and  built  houses  at  a  time  when 
the  housing  problem  was  so  difficult  of  solution,  thus  giving  employ- 
ment to  English  labor  and  the  purchase  of  English  materials.  And 
in  all  this  journey  around  the  world  it  was  helping  the  English  ship- 
ping industry,  and  the  articles  it  purchased  were  transported  on  tie 
English  maritime  transportation  system. 

What  would  have  become  of  tnat  $67,000,000  if  it  had  gone  to 
New  England  ?  It  would  have  gone  across  the  coast  to  Oregon  (or 
lumber;  it  would  have  gone  to  Texas  for  her  wool;  it  would  have  gone 
to  the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  lumber  and  dairy 
products;  it  would  have  gone  to  the  great  West  for  all  her  wheat 
Wot  one  dollar  would  have  been  spent  for  Canadian,  Australian,  vi 
Argentine  products.  It  would  have  gone  to  the  great  building  trad* 
of  r^ew  England;  it  would  have  gone  to  the  farms  of  the  united 
States  for  butter,  for  milk,  for  garden  products.  And  in  all  its  travel 
through  the  United  States  it  would  be  helping  the  American  rail- 
roads, and  the  articles  it  purchased  would  be  transported  on  thr 
great  American  inland  transportation  system. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  to  the  South  for  more  cotton. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  And  practically  every  dollar  of  American  invest- 
ment in  cotton  goes  to  South  Carolina  and  to  Georgia  and  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  England  uses  nearly  all  the  cotton  of 
India  and  of  Egypt.  We  use  a  mere  fraction  of  them.  When- 
would  be  the  logic  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the  agriculture 
section  of  the  country  in  sending  this  money  abroad. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  a  consolation  to  note  such  accord  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from  Massa 
chusetts  on  the  protective-tariff  policy. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Senator,  let  me  say  another  thing  to  you.  The 
gentlemen  who  in  the  past  have  represented  that  great  section  of 
America  from  which  you  come  have  been  in  accord  with  me  on  this 
subject.  If  you  will  look  back  a  few  years,  you  will  find  that  there 
was  never  a  more  eloquent  and  more  successful  advocate  of  fch'* 
policy,  for  the  same  reasons  that  I  am  advocating  it,  than  William 
McKinley,  who  won  the  Presidency  for  the  reason  that  when  protec- 
tion was  in  disrepute  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  he 
stuck  by  the  principle  that  was  involved  until  it  triumphed. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  so  glad  to  see  these 
gentlemen  standing  side  by  side. 

Senator  Walsh.  While  protection  is  going  on,  we  want  a  little  bit 
of  it. 

Senator  Watson.  You  don't  want  a  little  bit;  you  want  a  great 
deal  of  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  Without  meaning  to  interfere  with  your  argu- 
ment, I  would  suggest  that  that  $67,000,000  was  probably  spent ;  oy 
Great  Britain  in  America  in  the  purchase  of  the  things  that  she  buys 
from  us.  Great  Britain  buys  from  us  about  as  much  as  we  buy  from 
her,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  she  did  not  spend  that  all  over  the 
globe,  as  you  said,  but  that  she  spent  it  right  here  in  America, 

Mr.  Lippitt.  You  did  not  notice  any  increase  in  American  revenue* 
because  of  that  sixty-seven  million,  did  you?  These  things  she 
always  bought  from  America  because  she  had  to.  This  is  a  gift  of 
$67,000,000  to  merry  England,  who  was  more  merry  by  reason  »« 
receiving  it. 
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Senator  Simmons.  She  spends  in  America  all  the  money  that  she 
receives  for  goods  that  she  sells  to  America,  and  then  she  spends  a 
great  deal  more. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  know  well  the  dialectic  skill  of  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  am  discussing  this  question.  I  thought,  however,  that  I 
would  put  that  view  in  the  record. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  suggest  that  probably  none  of  that 
$67,000,000  evergot out. 
Mr.  Lippitt.  Well,  we  will  let  it  go  at  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Lippitt,  the  importations  of  1920  were 
very  exceptional  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes.  It  was  exceptional  for  this  reason,  that  the 
Underwood  bill  was  in  force.  In  the  spring  of  1914  the  war  came 
on  and  there  were  no  importations  of  any  kind.  Then  came  the  good 
business  that  followed  the  armistice,  ana  then  came  the  disorganizing 
of  business  everywhere  all  over  the  world.  Therefore,  the  year  oi 
1921  did  not  have  as  large  imports,  but  it  did  have  three  times  the 
imports  of  any  year  when  the  ordinary  American  tariff  policy  was  in 
force. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  McCoy  has  directed  my  attention  to 
these  imports.  Of  course,  the  imports  for  the  one  year  which  you 
cited  are  the  dutiable  and  free  imports  all  taken  together.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  total  imports. 
Mr.  Lippitt.  The  imports  I  referred  to  were  all  dutiable. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Yes.  Mr.  McCoy  tells  me  a  great  quantity 
of  that  was  material  which  our  Government  returned  to  this  country 
after  the  war.  He  tells  me,  moreover,  that  those  countries  that 
were  in  the  war  had  accumulated  for  war  purposes  very  large  stocks 

of  cotton,  which  they  found 

Mr.  Lippitt  (interposing).  My  figures  refer  to  cotton  goods.     Not 
cotton. 

Senator  Lv  Follette.  Well,  cotton  goods.     I  should  have  said 
cotton  goo, Is  for  war  purposes.     They  were  overloaded  with  them. 
They  nee  le  I   money  sorely  and  they  sent  the  material  into  this 
country. 
Mr.  Lippitt.  Dumped  that  in. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  they  exported  the  material  to  this 
country  and  it  was  received. 
Mr.  Lippitt.  Different  words  but  the  same  thing. 
Senator  La  Follette.  I  am  going  to  read  right  down  to  the  time 
'•f  the  war;  the  imports  from  1906  down  vary  very  greatly. 

Senator  Simmons.  My  impression  is  that  m  1907  the  imports  on 
<*<>Uon  were  the  highest  except  in  1920. 

Senator  L\  Follette.  They  were.     I  am  giving  them  to  you  by 
years,  starting  with  1906. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  was  under  the  Dingley  law. 
Mr.  Lippttt.  Was  not  that  under  the  Aldrich  tariff  ? 
Senator  La  Follette.  No;  I  will  give   them  to  you   by  years, 
Parting  with  1906,  and  I  will  read  just  the  millions: 


,f|f* $63,000,000 

!*£ 73,000,000 

!^ 68,000,000 

!'** 63,000,000 

14,0 68.000.000 


1911 $66,000,000 

1912 65,000,000 

1913 66,000,000 

1914 70,000,000 
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That  is  for  only  one-half  of  that  year,  and  if  that  is  the  fiscal 

year 

Mr.  McCoy.  It  is  practically  11  months  under  the  Underwood  bill 
Senator  La  Follette  (continuing) : 

1915 $46.000«* 

We  now  begin  to  get  the  effects  of  the  war— 

1916 $47,000,000   1919 $52,000.<W» 

1917....- 56,000,000   1920 137,000.0ft' 

1918 44,000,000  I 

The  very  large  importation  for  1920  over  the  preceding  year- 
includes,  of  course,  if  it  is  measured  in  dollars,  the  excessively  high 
war  prices  for  manufactured  goods  at  that  time,  and  the  Treasun 
experts  say  that  in  many  cases  the  prices  were  two  and  three  time> 
and  even  seven  times,  the  ordinarv  value.  That  would  be  67f000,00<' 
more  than  you  stated. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  But  that  enormous  importation  of  $137,000,000  in 
1920  is  the  total  importation  of  cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinik 
including  lace,  and  every  figure  that  the  Senator  has  read  include 
those  items.  We  have  imported  lace  every  vear.  The  Senator  will 
notice  that  the  figures  I  gave  referred  entirely  to  the  importation  <>« 
cotton  yarn  and  cotton  cloth;  and  if  he  had  the  detailed  figures  At 
hand  he  would  see  that  for  the  year  1920  they  amounted  to 
$67,000,000,  as  I  have  stated.  They  do  not  include  lace,  nor  a  variety 
of  other  special  manufactures  of  cotton,  such  as  handkerchiefs 
braids,  etc. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  variations  are  not  verv  considerable 
until  you  come  down  to  1920. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  When  you  put  the  lace  into  my  figures  vou  p't 
$137,000,000  in  1920  under  this  bill. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  have  it  separated,  and  it  was  the 
total  that  Mr.  McCoy  called  my  attention  to. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  That  is  a  very  intricate  thing,  those  figures. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  I  just  wanted  to  have  it  appear  in  the 
record  that  there  were  very  large  importations  in  1907. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  apparently  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  The  laces  have  averaged  some  40  ana  odd  million 
dollars. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  that  percentage  of  lace  carry  along  to  1907  < 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes.  There  was  only  one  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  who  made  lace.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  then1 
was  a  provision  that  for  two  years  lace  machines  could  be  imported 
free,  and  during  that  two  years  the  lace  industry  in  the  United  State* 
received  an  enormous  development;  but  prior  to  that  time  there  had 
only  been  one,  I  think,  not  including  Nottingham  lace. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  factories  now  are  manufacturing 
that? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  There  are  four  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  several  in 
Philadelphia.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  how  many.  That  piece  of 
legislation  of  Mr.  Aldrich  was  the  means  of  founding  a  useful  industry* 

Senator  Simmons.  With  regard  to  those  figures  Senator  La  Follette 
gave,  I  would  suggest  that  the  figures  given  were  due  very  largely 
to  the  fact  that  in  1911  and  1920  the  winter  and  fall  of  1919  and  10*20 
cotton  went  to  such  enormous  prices,  40  per  cent  in  this  country  °f 
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a 

the  price  of  the  goods,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  by  reason  of  the 
enormous  jump  in  the  price  of  cotton,  doubling  almost  the  price  of 
raw  cotton,  and  the  goods  were  much  higher,  and  that  had  something 
to  do,  probably,  with  the  large  variation. 

Mr.  LiiFPrrT.  And  I  think  it  can  also  fairly  be  said  it  was  due  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said,  that  there  were  a  great 
many  goods  that  England  had  to  get  rid  of.  She  did  not  want  to  get 
rid  of  tnem  in  her  own  markets,  so  she  sent  them  over  to  this  country 
where  she  could  sell  them  at  any  price  without  injuring  anybody 
except  the  American  trade.  Every  nation  does  that  when  they  have 
an  opportunity.  She  had  that  opportunity  because  of  the  low  duty 
of  22  per  cent  on  those  goods. 

Senator  McLean.  You  may  have  that  in  the  class  of  goods  you  are 
speaking  about,  and  you  may  have  it  in  a  thousand  and  one  lands  of 
metal  products,  where  you  come  up  against  that  same  proposition, 
and  it  means  three  times  $67,000,000. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go  on,  because  I  would 
like  to  stop  pretty  soon,  and  I  expect  you  want  me  to.  What  I  think 
should  be  done  with  this  cotton  schedule  is  to  scrap  this  bill.  All  the 
statements  that  I  have  been  making  here  were  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  to  the  inconsistencies  in  the  bill,  which  does  not  protect 
fabrics  proportionately,  and  to  show  you  that  by  putting  an  equiva- 
lent protection  on  the  higher  branch  of  the  manufacture  that  the 
simple  branch  had  in  the  cotton  schedule  makes  the  protection  too 
low.  It  is  lower  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  for  40  years.  I  think 
this  committee  should  raise  that  rate  and  under  this  form  of  bill  if 
they  want  to.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  form  that  has  been  in  use  way 
back  into  the  eighties  and  was  adopted  by  the  Democrats  in  the 
Cleveland  administration.  That  is  a  tried  form.  This  new  form 
seems  involved  to  me,  but  perhaps  it  might  work.  The  rates,  how- 
ever, are  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  any  Republican  rates  that  we 
ever  had.  They  are  out  of  proportion  with  tne  other  textile  prod- 
ucts, and  this  bill  ought  to  be  rewritten  so  that,  making  proper 
allowances  for  the  American  valuation,  whatever  your  experts  say  is  a 
proper  allowance  on  these  things,  there  will  be  an  average  duty  of  40 
per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fancy  cotton- 
goods  manufacturing  costs  are  better  protected  under  the  Underwood 
Bill  than  under  the  Fordney  bill  as  reported  from  the  House  t 

Mr.  Lipprrr.  I  did  not  say  that,  Senator.  I  said  they  were  about 
the  same.  I  think  in  many  cases  there  might  be  2  or  3  per  cent  dif- 
ference. I  call  it  substantially  the  same.  1  think  if  the  duties  under 
this  bill  should  be  applied  to  the  importations  under  the  Underwood 
bill  of  1920  that  there  would  not  be  a  great  difference  in  the  average 
rates. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  make  the  point  that  this  bill  seeks  to  increase 
the  duties  on  articles  over  the  duties  provided  in  the  Underwood 
bill,  except  in  this  particular  instance  ¥ 

9  Mr.  Lippitt.  I  would  not  put  it  quite  that  way.  I  claim  that  the 
Underwood  bill  cuts  cotton  manufactures  down  out  of  proportion  to 
other  textiles,  and  that  they  should  now  be  returned  to  the  same 
rate  of  protection  with  other  textiles. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  bill  does  increase  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  LipprrT.  Very  little,  if  any. 

81627— 22— sob 
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Senator  Walsh.  Other  than  on  fancy  cotton  goods  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  have  not  studied  the  Dili  as  regards  other  schedules, 
and  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Lippitt,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
facts  with  reference  to  exports  during  the  years  we  have  designated. 
starting  with  1908.  That  was  und£r  the  Dingley  tariff,  when  it 
amounted  to  $68,000,000. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  1908,  covered  by  the  Dingley  bill.  The  imports 
were  $68,000,000  and  the  exports  were  only  $25,000x0O0. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  The  imports  were  $68,000,000? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Including  lace  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  total. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  That  includes  lace,  amounting  to  about  forty-iire 
millions. 

Senator  Simmons.  Exports  were  only  $25,000,000.  In  1908  the 
imports  were  $68,000,000  and  the  exports  $25,000,000.  In  1909  the 
imports  were  $63,000,000  and  the  exports  $31,000,000.  In  1910- 
that  was  after  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill — the  imports  were  $68,000,000 
and  the  exports  $33,000,000.  In  1911  the  imports  were  $66,000,000 
and  the  exports  were  $40,000,000.  In  1912  imports  were  $65,000,000 
and  the  exports  were  $50,000,000. 

In  1913 — that  was  the  same  year  that  the  Underwood  bill  wa* 
adopted — the  imports  were  $66,000,000  and  the  exports  wcw 
$53,000,000. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  was  under  the  old  bill. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  1914  the  imports  were  $70,000,000  and  the 
exports  were  $51 ,000,000.  In  1 915  the  imports  were  $46,000,000  and 
the  exports  were  $71,000,000.  In  1916  the  imports  were  $47,000,000 
and  the  exports  were  $112,000,000.  In  1917  the  imports  were 
$56,000,000  and  the  exports  were  $136,000,000.  In  1918  the  import* 
were  $44,000,000  and  the  exports  were  $169,000,000.  In  1919  the 
imports  were  $52,000,000  and  the  exports  were  $273,000,000.  And 
in  the  year  you  selected  just  now,  1920,  the  imports  were  $137,000,000 
and  the  exports  were  $402,000,000. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Exports  on  what  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  On  cotton  goods. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  On  cotton  goods  they  were  what  $ 

Senator  Simmons.  Manufactures,  I  mean,  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  1920. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  That  must  have  been  Government  work. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Oh,  yes;  we  did  export. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  exported  $402,000,000. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  exported  that  amount  as  against  $137- 
000,000  of  imports. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  1920,  when  the  imports  reached 
$137,000,000,  only  $24,000,000  of  that  was  for  lace.  I  have  those 
figures  now. 


1919 $13,000,000 

1918 9,000,000 

1917 12,000,000 


1916 $20,000,000 

1915 19,000,000 

1914 26,000,000 
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Those  are  imports  of  lace,  under  the  Underwood  bill,  and  in  1913 
t  was  $34,000,000. 
Senator  Simmons.  That  was  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill ! 
Senator  La  Follette.  In  1912  it  was  $38,000,000. 
Senator  Simmons.  In  1913  it  was  $10,000,000  more  than  under  the 
Inderwood  bill. 
Senator  La  Follette.  In  1912  it  was  $38,000,000. 
Senator  McCitmber.  Now,  Mr.  Lippitt,  will  you  proceed  i 
Mr.  Lippitt.  Let  me  say  in  regard  to  these  exports  that  I  began 
my  testimony  by  calling  attention  to  the  great  variety  of  products 
that  were  described  under  the  general  name  of  "cotton  manufac- 
tures," and  that  in  many  cases  their  only  relation  to  each  other  was 
the  fact  that  they  were  produced  from  a  raw  material  that  is  called 
rot  ton.     Because,  under  the  cotton  schedule,  there  have  been  both 
exports  and  imports  of  cotton  manufactures,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  were  the  same  or  competing  articles;  and  it  was  for  this  very 
reason,  among  others,  that  I  tried  to  make  this  clear  at  the  start  to 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

1  think,  Mr.  Senator,  that  I  have  covered  the  subjects  that  I  had 
in  mind  to  speak  of,  except  one.  I  just  want  to  say  a  single  word 
in  regard  to  dyes,  and  in  saying  it  1  want  to  preface  everything  I 
say  with  the  statement  that  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  establish- 
ing an  American  dye  industry,  I  have  great  confidence  that  in  the 
end  it  will  be  worth  all  it  cost.  I  am  not  in  any  way  criticising  the 
duty  that  has  been  put  upon  it.  I  do  not  now  want  "to  do  it,  and  I 
would  not  do  it  anyway,  because  it  is  a  matter  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  representatives  of  that  industry.  I  want  to  point  out 
this,  that  Mr.  Lowe  suggested  that  there  be  a  compensatory  duty. 
There  came  into  existence  just  shortly  prior  to  the  war  a  large  volume 
of  new  dyes  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  referred  to  as  vat  colors, 
wliich  give  an  extraordinary  fastness  to  colors. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  goods  that  was  made  out  of  one  of  them  [indicat- 
ing].   It  is  sun  fast,  and  it  will  stand  bleaching.     That  was  made  in 
the  gray,  and  was  bleached  without  starting  the  color  in  any  way, 
and  it  is  substantially  sun  fast.     It  is  dyed  with  imported  dyes. 
Senator  Smoot.  Smphur  bleached  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  No.  a  regular  bleach,  chlorine  bleach.  That  is  a  very 
fine  fabric.  I  believe,  Mr.  Senator,  that  in  the  future  the  use  of  those 
colore  is  going  to  be  very  largely  extended.  I  think  that  any  industry; 
like  the  cotton  industry,  that  serves  its  customers  as  it  ought  to  serve 
them,  has  got  to  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  community  with  the 
best  article  that  can  be  made.  I  think  that  if  we  could  use  these  sun- 
fast  colors  in  every  gingham  dress,  and  every  drapery  to  be  hung  up 
m  a  window  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  it  would  be  worth  all  it 
would  cost  and  more  to  the  consumer  under  normal  conditions.  The 
price  of  these  dyes  now  is  very  high.  They  are  about  five  times  what 
they  were  before  the  war. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  that  apply  to  the  dyes  made  in  this 
country  * 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Either  imported  or  made  in  this  country.  Of  course, 
you  can  only  import  these  dyes  now  under  very  extreme  conditions. 
There  is  practically  an  embargo  under  the  emergency  bill.  You  have 
got  to  get  a  license  and  go  through  all  sorts  of  red  tape  and  tell  them 
what  uses  are  going  to  be  made  of  them  six  months  ahead. 


1' 
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Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  dye  made  in  the  United  States 
that  will  equal  that? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Not  in  that  color.  They  are  developing  these  dye* 
but  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  they  are  thoroughly 
developed.  The  purpose  of  this  duty — it  is  a  high  duty — is  so  tha 
they  may  reach  a  nigh  degree  of  development.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  perfection  of  the  cotton  industry,  and  I  believe  it  is  quiu 
likely  England  before  long  will  be  sending  us  sun-fast  colors  ii 

Quantities.     Here  are  some  advertisements  I  got  out   of   seven 
Inglish  papers,  advertising  these  sun-fast  colors,  and    giving  th< 
vanous  colors.     It  shows  how  they  are  advertising  [indicating]. 

Senator  Wajlsh.  Could  sun-proof  dye  coloring  be  so  defined  that . 
could  be  segregated  from  other  dyes  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  it  could  be  done. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  there  dyes  which  are  now  produced  u 
this  country  which  are  fully  sheltered  behind  the  embargo,  selling 
about  five  times  what  they  sold  for  in  this  country  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  All  these  vat  colors  are. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  so  are  the  German  ones. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  But  that  is  a  temporary  condition,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  a  matter  for  argument.  It  mm 
be  and  it  may  not  be  a  temporary  condition. 

Mr.  Lifpitt.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  prophesy,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  temporary  condition. 

Senator  McLean.  I  think  in  the  hearing  we  had  on  the  dye  niatt«J 
it  was  testified  that  prices  had  been  reduced  materially  this  last  yw 

Mr.  Lippitt.  They  have  been  reduced  very  much. 

Senator  Smoot.  Some  of  the  dyes  were  sold  for  twenty  times  tin 
amount  they  were  sold  for  previous  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Oh,  yes.     Some  dyes  that  we  bought  for  7  cents  i 

Sound  went  up  to  $10  a  pound.     There  was  a  famine  during  the  wad 
>ut  those  were  war  conditions.     What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  ij 
this,  that  if  you  put  these  duties  on  these  dyes  and  there  is  no  com 

Sensation  on  the  cloth  made  with  those  dyes  I  am  afraid  that  thd 
inited  States  industry  is  going  to  be  put  in  tt  position  where  it  cat 
not  serve  its  customers  as  it  ought  to,  where  if  we  have  to  pay  a  duty 
of  7  cents  a  pound  and  33  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  30  per  cent,  M 
whatever  it  is,  on  the  prewar  prices  of  dyestuffs,  it  would  amount  w 
60  per  cent  or  more,  possibly  65  per  cent.  If  we  have  to  pay  65  m 
cent  on  these  dyes  and  the  dyes  can  be  imported  in  the  cloth,  lm^ 
is  the  United  States  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  compete  unless  th*rt| 
is  some  provision  to  cover  the  cloth  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  per  veni 
this  would  constitute  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  article,  or  the  sellinjlj 
price  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  It  varies  so 

Senator  McCumber.  I  know  it  varies  a  great  deal,  but  we  coul^ 
understand  it  if  you  could  give  the  variations  and  give  some  idea 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  It  varies,  Mr.  Senator,  from  almost  nothing 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  speaking  only  of  these  higner-pric'-<t 
dyes. 
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Mr.  Lippitt.  Let  me  find  a  piece  of  goods  here  and  I  will  show  vou. 
*ake  that  piece  of  goods  [indicating].  Those  are  sun-fast,  bleacned- 
ast  colors,  but  there  is  very  little  in  that.  It  is  very  expensive  to 
>ut  in,  but  there  is  very  little.  This  piece,  however,  is  50  per  cent 
olored.  When  it  comes  to  a  piece  01  fabric  like  that  [indicating] 
he  cost  of  the  dye  is  such  a  small  proportion  that  I  do  not  think  it 
nakes  any  difference;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  fabric  like  this  one 
mc!  like  all  the  ginghams  it  is  very  different.  I  am  looking  forward 
o  the  day  when  every  gingham  will  be  sun  fast.  That  is  the  kind 
>f  goods  we  ought  to  give  our  people. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  not  take  the  color  off  when  a  lady 
akes  the  garment  off? 

Mr.  Ljffitt.  We  are  not  making  that  kind  of  goods,  Mr.  Senator, 
rhe  ginghams  made  to-day  are  not  fugitive  colors.  We  are  able  to 
get  colors  that  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  sunshine,  but  they  are  not 
absolutely  fast.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  light  of  saying  that 
the  American  industry  is  not  efficient.  We  are  here  to  say  that  this 
industry  is  as  efficient  as  any  other  industry  in  the  country.  In 
some  way  you  gentlemen  have  got  to  find  a  means  of  putting  some 
kind  of  compensation  upon  cloths  that  come  in  with  sun-fast,  bleached- 
fast  colors. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  true,  as  of  the  other  dyes,  that  the  German 
dyes  are  now  selling  at  about  five  times  what  they  were  before  the 
war? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  import  German 
dyes. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  danger  of  England  making  the  same 
arrangement  that  we  have  about  these  dyes  ? 
Mr.  Lippitt.  I  think  there  is  great  danger  about  England. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  say,  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Lippitt.  At  this  moment. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  evidence  that  the  embargo  was  lifted 
ami  they  put  the  embargo  on  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  lippiTT.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  English 
dyes  were  any  higher  than  the  American  dyes,  or  as  high. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  1  do  not  know.  You  know,  Mr.  Senator,  what  oc- 
curred in  England  in  connection  with  this.  Of  course,  the  total  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  has  been  very  small  of  all  these  dyes. 
The  total  use  of  dyestuffs  in  the  United  States  before  the  war  would 
not  exceed  about  fifteen  million.  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
output  of  Germany  at  that  time  was  about  nmety  millions  on  these 
high-priced  dyes.  She  had  the  whole  world  for  a  market;  she  had 
England  and  the  United  States  and  Japan.  When  the  war  came  on 
England,  on  account  of  explosives,  had  to  establish  that  industry. 
She  subsidized  it  and  paid  bounties  to  the  industry. 
Senator  Simmons.  It  is  a  new  industry  there  just  as  it  is  here  i 
Mr.  Lippitt.  Exactly. 

^nator  Simmons.  And  the  assumption  is  that  if  this  garment  here 
w»s  made  in  England  from  dyestuffs  made  in  England,  it  would  cost 
about  as  much  as  the  dyestuff  in  this  garment  made  in  this  country  I 
Mr.  Lippitt.  I  could  not  answer  that. 
Senator  Simmoxs.  I  sav,  that  is  the  assumption  ? 
Mr.  Lippitt.  I  do  not  know. 
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Senator  Simmons.  When  that  article  comes  over  here  in  compeih 
tion  with  your  article,  because  of  the  valuation,  the  appraisement  a* 
which  they  pay  duty  on  it,  it  will  have  an  added  value  for  that  d%* 
will  it  not? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  It  will  have  the  added  value  of  those  dyes,  and  if  tb 
duty  is  ad  valorem  there  will  be  a  larger  cents  per  yard  attached  *«■ 
that  fabric  on  account  of  the  dye. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  additional  duty  because  of  the  d*». 
in  the  English  article  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Why  put  the  duty  as  60  per  cent  on  dye  stuffs:  wh* 
do  the  Republican  Senators  put  it  on  ?  Because  they  do  not  belie** 
America  is  going  to  be  able  to  produce  it  at  a  price  that  is  the  som- 
as the  other  countries,  nothing  else  would  justify  a  duty  of  50  to  *J' 
per  cent.  Therefore,  if  they  are  correct,  manifestly  England  is  goinr 
to  produce  these  dyes  at  a  very  much  less  price  than  we  do.  I  wu>< 
to  tell  you  that  if  England  can  get  these  things  in  without  mu<- 
profit  sne  is  going  to  do  it.     It  is  a  very  valuable  market. 

Senator  MLcLean.  Is  the  dye  in  this  cloth  made  in  England,  <■■ 
did  they  get  it  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  It  is  imported  dye,  and  I  presume  it  comes  from 
either  Switzerland  or  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  have  said  that  the  dyestuff  people  trr 
asking  for  this  high  rate  of  protection  in  order  that  they  might  **- 
tablisn  their  industry,  claiming  that  once  their  industry  was  firm)} 
established  thev  would  be  able  to  compete  with  any  country  in  th* 
manufacture  oi  dyestuffs;  but  I  am  assuming  right  now,  at  the  pre-  I 
ent  time,  that  the  dyestuff  industry  is  in  about  the  same  conditio 
in  Great  Britain  as  it  is  here,  and  you  have  already  said  that  tb* 
German  dyes  that  are  coming  in  here  are  sold  about  as  high  now.  i: 
comparison  with  the  prices  before  the  war,  as  our  own  dyestuffs  an 
sold  in  comparison  with  the  prices  we  had  to  pay  for  dyestuffs. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  know  they  ao  not  allow  them  to  come  in  unless  tb*»> 
do  so.  This  is  not  just  a  tariff,  it  is  an  emergency  bill,  it  is  an  em- 
bargo.    If  I  want  to  import  that  dye  I  have  got  to  get  a  license. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  all  understand  that.  There  is  no  need  t<' 
explain  that.  But  when  they  do  get  the  license  and  it  comes  in.  r. 
has  got  to  pay  whatever  duty  the  Taw  imposes  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  They  will  not  let  me  import  unless  I  am  able  to  swear 
that  I  can  not  buy  in  this  country  a  dyestuff  at  the  same  price  that  I 
can  import  it  from  Germany,  of  the  same  quality. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  only  that,  they  officially  decide  that  them- 
selves. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  dyestuffs  are  anything  like  as  high  in  Girt* 
Britain  this  country  could  compete  with  her  in  these  cotton  good- 
Mr.  Lippitt.  And  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  France? 

Senator  Simmons.  It  has  already  been  testified  to  that  we  an* 
getting  very  little  cotton  yet  from  Germany  but  that  we  are  getting 
a  large  amount  of  it  from  Great  Britain  now.  Great  Britain  is  your 
competitor,  and  she  sends  this  article  over  here  dyed.  That  dy* 
increases  the  worth  of  that  product,  the  value  of  it,  and  the  ad 
valorem  duty  would  apply  to  it.  Therefore  you  are  going  to  gel 
greater  protection  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  colored,  ny  reason  «»f 
the  fact  that  there  is  dye  in  the  material. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  more  danger  from  Germany  than  from 
Kngland. 
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Senator  Simmons.  And  therefore  I  can  not  see  the  point  in  asking 
for  a  compensatory  duty  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  dyestuffs  that 
you  have  to  put  into  the  fabric. 

Mr.  Iiipprrr.  You  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Senator,  that  putting  60  per 
cent  duty  on  does  not  increase  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  I  believe  you  would  increase  your  price  as  the 
result  of  the  duty;  yes.     I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  about  that. 
Mr.  LiIppttt.  How  can  you  say  you  think  the  price  to  me  of  the 
American  dye  without  duty  will  oe  the  same  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  You  misunderstood  me  altogether.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  article  which  competes  with  yours  will  cost 
more;  will  have  a  larger  price  value  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  the  dye- 
stuff  that  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Ltpprrr.  Yes,  it  will. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that  will  increase  the  protective  rate  which 
you  get  upon  the  like  dye  product. 

Mr.  Lipfitt.  I  think  if  the  Senator  will  analyze  that  out  he  will 
find  that  it  will  not  increase  it  in  any  proportion  to  the  cost. 
Senator  Simmons.  Possibly  that  may  be  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  another  question:  As  long  as  we  are 
going  to  give  60  per  cent  on  dyes  imported,  if  we  only  give  22  per 
cent  on  cloth,  the  cloth  is  liable  to  come  instead  of  the  dye  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  That  is  it  exactly,  and  the  great  injury  will  be  that 
the  cloth  will  not  come  in  merely  because  of  a  lower  price,  but  a 
better  cloth  will  come. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  asked  you  a  short  time  ago  to  give  us  figures 
to  show  how  much  it  would  add  to  the  cost  per  yard,  or  any  way  that 
you  can  figure  it  out,  because  if  we  are  to  allow  a  higher  duty  because 
of  a  higher  priced  dye,  we  ought  to  know  what  the  percentage  is,  or 
we  ought  to  have  something  we  can  go  on  to  determine  what  effect 
the  dye  has  in  the  raising  of  the  price.  You  have  some  fabrics  there 
which  are  completely  dyed  with  different  colors.  Could  you  not  give 
us  some  idea  oi  the  proportion  of  the  dye  cost  as  to  the  entire  cost 
of  the  production  or  that  material,  to  the  cotton  goods  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  understand  what  jou  mean,  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  at  the  moment,  but  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  find  something  on 
that  and  submit  it  to  you.  * 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  the  very  point  I  was  trying  to  draw  your 
attention  to  awhile  ago. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  dye  in  the  piece 
amounts  to  only  1  mill  or  10  cents,  or  what  it  is,  and  I  would  like  to 
kno^r,  if  I  am  going  to  pass  judgment  on  it. 

Mr.  Lippttt.  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  will  only 
say  that  this  is  a  new  thought.  You  know,  when  you  come  to  study 
one  of  these  bills  and  consider  it  from  various  lines  you  do  not  do  it 
until  it  is  passed,  and  it  is  a  very  complicated  thing.  We  will  try  to 
work  out  something  that  I  think  will  be  protective.  I  would  like 
to  consult  with  the  dye  people. 

If  you  put  a  duty  on  sun-fast  goods,  has  the  customhouse  got  to 
test  every  piece  that  is  dyed  and  pass  upon  it,  or  is  there  some  chemical 
way  of  testing?  Perhaps  there  is,  but  I  do  not  know.  I  will  under- 
take to  submit  something  for  you  after  I  consult  with  the  dye  people. 
Senator  McCumber.  On  the  dyes  I  have  assumed  that  the  cost  was 
such  a  mere  bagatelle  to  the  producing  cost  of  the  product  that  it 
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could  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all  in  the  fixing  of  tariff 
rates,  and  ii  I  am  mistaken  I  would  like  to  be  shown  that. 

Mr.  Lipprrr.  It  is  in  that  piece  of  goods  [indicating]  and  also  in 
that  piece  of  goods.  It  is  almost  controlling  in  this  piece  of  good- 
that  the  Englishman  is  advertising  for  sale  [indicating]. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  as  to  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  say  in  the  case  of  the  sun-fast  dye,  with  such  an 
enormous  amount  01  coloring  matter  as  there  is  in  this,  that  it  is  the 
controlling  feature. 

Now,  the  problem  is  how  to  get  a  duty  that  will  cover  that.  We  do 
not  need  it  on  a  piece  like  that  [indicating]  or  like  that;  but  we  do  neea 
it  on  every  piece  of  gingham,  I  think.  All  the  gingham  mills  of  the 
country  will  need  it  mside  of  five  or  six  years.  I  think  that  is  all  J 
have  to  say. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  there  any  sun-fast  dyes  made  by  the  American 
dye  industry  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Oh,  yes;  here  is  one  [indicating]. 

Senator  Walsh,  to  what  extent  has  the  American  dye  industry 
made  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  satisfactory  dyes  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  I  think  they  have  made  great  progress,  Senator. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  there  are  certain  dyes  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  go  to  foreign  markets  to  get  ¥ 

Mr.  Lippitt.  That  is  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  would  still  be  in  favor  of  encouraging 
them  until  they  could  perfect  the  sun-fast  dyes,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  If  they  do  it  within  a  reasonable  time,  yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  With  compensatory  duties  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes.  Mr.  Lowe  asked  me  to  say  just  one  thing 
about  the  amount  of  thread  put  in  goods.  You  know,  the  way  the 
tariff  is  levied  is  by  assuming  that  the  length  of  thread  in  a  piece 
of  goods  is  the  same  as  the  width  or  length  of  the  cloth.  And  in  ail 
goods  there  is  a  certain  take-up,  but  it  varies  greatly,  and  the  result  of 
that  is  that  when  the  customhouse  figures  the  yarn  in  a  piece  of  goods 
and  says  it  is  No.  30  yarn,  it  was  probably  No.  33,  when  woven, 
so  there  is  10  per  cent  less  duty  than  there  should  be.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  instead  of  using  840  yards,  which  is  the  basis  of  every 
number,  that  750  yards  be  used.  This  would  just  about  compen- 
sate, so  that  the  tariff  would  be  levied  on  the  actual  number  that 
went  to  make  up  the  goods  instead  of  the  figured  number  that  is 
used  in  the  customhouse  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  average  is  10  per  cent  on  the  filling  as  well 
as  the  warp  ? 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  the  average  ?  There  would  be  more  in 
the  filling  than  in  the  warp. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  In  some  it  would  be  a  little  less  and  in  some  it  would 
be  a  little  more.  Here  are  two  or  three  samples  of  fancy  weave 
goods  that  show  great  extremes.  Here  is  a  seersucker,  where  some 
yarn  is  two-ply  forties,  but  would  be  assessed  as  two-ply  twenty- 
sevens. 

Here  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  goods,  where  everything  is  put 
in  zigzag.  The  zigzag  thread  is  taken  only  as  if  it  were  the  length 
of  the  goods.  The  result  is  that  whereas  it  is  two-ply  forties  i* 
is  taken  as  two-ply  twenty-sevens. 
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Here  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  goods,  where  some  threads  are 
oven  times  the  actual  length  of  the  distance  they  take  up  in  the 
oods.  You  can  not  cover  all  of  those  things  in  your  tariff,  but  I 
nly  want  you  to  see  to  what  an  extent  it  goes,  and  I  think  it  shows 
hat  there  should  be  a  scientific  way  of  assessing  that  duty. 

Let  me  show  you  that  little  thread  that  goes  zigzag  across  that 
>iece  of  goods,  so  that  there  are  seven  times  as  many  yards  of  that 
hread  as  there  are  yards  of  the  cloth  on  which  it  is  imposed.  That 
s  a  very  interesting  weave,  a  Russian  cord,  the  only  way  known 
>f  producing  a  full-colored  cord  on  a  piece  of  white  goods.  That  is 
i  very  expensive  thing,  putting  that  little  cord  in  there,  and  it  adds 
i  great  many  cents  to  the  value  of  those  goods. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Lippitt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator. 

JACQUARD  BLANKETS  AND  BLANKET  CLOTH. 

[PaAgraph  908.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  D.  OWEN,  JR.,  PROVIDENCE,  E.  I.,  REP- 
RESENTING THE  BEACON  MANUFACTURING  VO. 

Senator  McCumber.  Please  state  your  name  and  whom  you  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  Owen.  My  name  is  Charles  D.  Owen,  jr.,  and  I  represent  the 
IJeacon  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  as  well  as  other 
manufacturers  of  Jacquard  blanket  cloths. 
Senator  Walsh.  Wnere  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  There  is  one  in  Rhode  Island,  one  in  Spray,  N.  C,  one 
in  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  one  in  Lewiston,  Me.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  seems  to  be  an  omission  from  the  present  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House.  In  paragraph  911  Jacquard  blanket  goods  are  ex- 
cepted, as  well  as  terry-woven  and  pile  fabrics,  the  evident  intention 
being  to  provide  for  these  goods  elsewhere.  For  instance,  in  909 
terry-woven  and  pile  fabrics  are  provided  for,  but  our  goods  are  not 
again  mentioned  m  the  bill,  the  result  being  that  while  our  blankets 

would  come  under  920 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  that  is  right.  That  gives  28  per  cent. 
Mr.  Owen.  That  I  am  not  objecting  to,  but  when  we  come  to  piece 
gootls  we  make  the  request.  I  show  you  here  a  blanket  that  is  used 
for  a  garment;  it  is  woven  similar  to  upholstery  fabric.  This  blan- 
ket is  used  for  bath  robes;  and  here  is  a  piece  of  goods  in  the  gray, 
and  here  is  the  same  goods  finished,  that  are  woven  for  that  same 
purpose.  They  come  m  on  the  basis  of  14  per  cent  under  section 
903,  as  we  see  it.  That  covers  piece  goods. 
Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Owen.  What  we  want  to  ask  you  to  do  is  to  put  them  in  with 
upholstery  fabrics,  or  provide  for  them  in  some  other  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  could  not  put  them  in  with  upholstery  fab- 
rics,  because  if  you  did  they  would  not  come  under  that  description. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  would  put  that. 

Mr.  Owen.  Could  you  not  specify  them  as  Jacquard  blanket 
goods  woven  with  more  than  one  colored  filling?  Our  reason  for 
asking  this  is  that  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  since  the  war  started, 
the  cutting  trade  has  almost  entirely  made  these  garments  to  be  used 
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for  bath  robes  and  negligee  purposes  with  piece  goods,  and  while 
you  gave  our  plain  blankets  20  per  cent,  woven  on  four  looms  to  a 
weaver,  these  are  two  looms  to  a  weaver,  four  by  four  box,  all  Jacquard 
motions,  and  they  are  reduced  to  14  percent. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  want  that  to  be  30  per  cent ! 

Mr.  Owen.  We  would  like  to  have  it  equalized  with  the  blankets 
in  any  manner  you  think  best  to  arrange  tnat. 

Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  prepared  a  memorandum  as  to  that ! 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  prepared  a  memorandum. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  want  30  per  cent,  that  can  be  easily  ar- 
ranged by  putting  after  the  word  cloths, "  in  line  14  of  paragraph 
908  on  page  108,  the  words  "upholstery  cloth,  Jacquard  figured 
blankets,  and  blanket  cloth  made  with  more  than  one  colored  filling 
thread.' ' 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  please  hand  your  memorandum  to  tin* 
reporter  to  be  inserted  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  memorandum  is  as  follows:) 

We  ask  to  have  corrected  an  apparent  omission  from  the  tariff  hill  as  passed  by  rfc» 
House.  Jacquard  figured  blankets  as  well  as  terry-woven  and  pile  fabrics  are'dett 
nitelv  excluded  from  piragraph9ll,  the  evident  intention  being  to  provide  for  the*" 
goods  elsewhere.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  terry-wovens  and  pile  fabrirs  ::■ 
paragraph  909,  but  Jacquard  figured  blankets  and  blanket  goods  are  not  again  m<*n 
turned  in  the  bill. 

As  Jacquard  figured  blankets  and  blanket  goods  are  nearest  to  upholstery  fabno 
in  construction  and  production  cost,  we  suggest  that  they  be  provided  for  under 
paragraph  908,  making  this  paragraph  read  as  follows: 

"Par.  908.  Tapestries  and  other  Jacquard  woven  upholstery  cloths,  Jarquird 
figured  blankets,  and  blanket  goods  made  with  more  than  one  colored  filling  thread, 
in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  \w 
table  liber,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. ' ' 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  said,  on  page  108  of  line  14,  after  the  word 
" cloths"  put  "Jacquard  figured  blankets,  and  blanket  cloth." 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir;  "in  the  piece  or  otherwise."  That  would 
cover  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  paragraph  908  as  you  stated  would  read . 

Tapestries  and  other  Jacquard- woven  upholstery  cloths,  Jacquard  figured  blanker- 
and  blanket  cloths,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  etc. 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir.  That  will  come  in  after  the  words  "uphol- 
stery cloths"? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Owen.  That  is  what  we  suggest,  but  one  of  your  experts  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  specify  "with  more  than  one  color  of  filling*' 
in  order  to  prevent  other  goods  being  included. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  safer. 

Mr.  Owen.  He  has  added  after  the  words  "blanket  goods,1'  stated 
in  our  memorandum,  the  words  "made  with  more  than  one  colored 
filling  thread."  He  has  added  those  words  to  make  them  specify 
these  goods  more  particularly.  That  would  cover  drop-box  work. 
The  warp  thread  is  in  all  cases  one  color,  and  the  filling  is  usually 
three  ana  sometimes  four. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  that  all  you  wanted  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Owen.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 
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PILE  FABRICS. 

[Paragraph  909.] 

STATEMENT  OF  WARD  THORON,  TREASURER  OF  THE  MERRIMACK 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS.,  AND  HUNTS VI LLE,  ALA. 

Mr.  Thoron.  My  name  is  Ward  Thoron.  My  address  is  53  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  paragraph  do  you  wish  to  speak  about  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Paragraph  909,  pile  fabrics. 

Senator  Walsh.  lour  company  owns  industries  in  both  Massa- 
chusetts and  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Do  you  make  the  same  kind  of  goods  in  both 
places  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  No;  they  are  entirely  different.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  Dinglejr  and  rayne-Aldrich  bills  there  was  a  compound 
duty  on  pile  fabrics  with  a  minimum  duty  of  47£  per  cent.  The 
paragraph  was  exactly  the  same  from  1898  to  1913.  There  was  no 
change  in  its  wording  in  these  two  bills.  The  Underwood  bill 
reduced  the  duty  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  earlier  bills 
the  duties  actually  collected  varied  from  72  per  cent  to  about  52 

!>er  cent.  The  new  tariff,  or  the  Fordney  bill,  proposes  to  give  pile 
abrics  a  protection  of  33£  ad  valorem  on  American  valuations, 
which  is  assumed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  50  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
valuation.  While  this  will  be  a  substantial  increase  over  the  Under- 
wood provision,  it  actually  is  quite  a  little  less  than  the  average 
collected  under  the  two  earlier  Republican  bills. 

We  all  know  that  a  tariff  is  always  largely  an  experimental  matter. 
Figures  are  often  very  misleading.     The  general  impression  in  our 
industry  is  that  the  provision  made  for  us  is  sufficient,  except  in  the 
instance  of  the  finer  velveteens  which  we  have  recentlv  undertaken 
to  make  (that  is,  since  the  war  began),  and  which  may  be  designated 
as  twill-back  velveteens,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  plain-back 
velveteens.     They  have  in  excess  of  300  picks  to  an  inch,  while  the 
plain  backs  have  from  200  to  300  picks;  the  twill  backs  will  run  from 
300  to  500  and  more. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  want  10  per  cent  extra  ? 
Mr.  Thoron.  Yes;  we  want  10  per  cent  extra  for  the  twill  backs. 
1  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  will  care  to  examine  samples  of 
the  different  kinds  of  pile  fabrics.     Included  in  this  general  designa- 
tion of  "  pile  fabrics     are,  first,  of  all,  plushes.     Tins  is  a  piece  of 
finished  plush;  and  here  I  have  samples  taken  at  various  stages  of 
manufacture  of  the  same  piece  of  plusn;  it  will  interest  the  committee 
to  know  that  plush  goes  tnrough  61  operations  in  the  course  of  finish- 
ing it  after  it  is  woven;  4  in  the  cutting  stage,  18  in  the  dressing  stage, 
~  in  the  dyeing  stage,  26  in  the  finishing  stage,  and  6  in  the  packing. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  cloth  before  it  is  cut.     It  is  woven  double; 
afterwards  a  knife  cuts  it  apart,  which  gives  it  the  pile  which  shows 
in  this  second  sample.    This  shows  the  cloth  after  it  is  cut;  and  this 
shows  it  after  it  is  bleached.     The  fourth  sample  shows  it  after  it  is 
dyed,  and  in  the  fifth  it  is  finished.     Plush  is  one  kind  of  pile  fabric. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  sample  of  a  piece  having  more  than 
300  filling  threads  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  just  want  to  look  at  it;  that  is  all. 

(The  witness  thereupon  handed  to  Senator  Smoot  the  desired 
sample.) 

Mr.  Thoron.  The  next  pile  fabric  is  what  is  called  corduroy.  This 
is  a  piece  of  corduroy  finisned  [exhibiting  sample  to  the  committeel. 
Corduroy  requires  102  processes,  excluding  the  weaving;  6  in  the  cloth 
room  after  it  is  woven,  10  in  the  napping  stage,  2  in  the  cutting  stage. 
It  is  cut  by  machinery,  so  that  this  stage  is  rather  simple.  After  cut- 
ting there  are  23  operations  in  the  dressing  stage,  33  in  the  dyeing 
stage,  23  in  the  finishing  stage,  and  5  in  the  packing  room,  makine 
a  total  of  103. 

These  samples  show  it  in  various  stages  of  manufacture.  This  [re- 
ferring to  sample]  shows  the  cloth  as  woven,  and  this  after  napping; 
both  before  cutting. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  is  that  cutting  done? 

Mr.  Thoron.  The  cloth  is  placed  in  a  machine,  which  pays  it  out 
to  fine  iron  needles  which  pick  up  the  races  and  hold  them  in  place  for 
disk  knives  to  cut  them  as  the  cloth  is  fed  to  the  knives.  In  corduroy 
the  races  are  sufficiently  far  apart  to  permit  doing  this  on  a  machine 

These  other  samples  show  tne  corduroy  in  different  stages — when  it 
is  brushed,  singed,  dyed,  brushed  after  dyeing,  and,  finally,  when  it  is 
finished.  About  those  two  kinds  of  pile  fabrics  there  is  no  particular 
question.  We  mention  them  to  show  what  is  included  in  this  para- 
graph. 

The  next  thing  I  have  here  is  a  plain-back  velveteen.  This  is  a 
piece  of  plain-back  velveteen  finished.  It  goes  through  456  opera- 
tions, including  weaving  as  one.  The  cloth-room  operations  are  5, 
cutting  operations  376,  of  which  370  are  in  cutting. 

It  will  interest  the  committee,  if  they  are  not  already  familiar  with 
the  process,  to  see  what  happens.  Here  [exhibiting  sample]  is  a  piece 
of  velveteen  cloth  uncut.  There  [indicating]  are  the  races  cut,  and 
they  are  cut  by  inserting  this  knife  in  here  and  cutting  each  race  in 
turn.  The  knife  is  held  in  the  hand  by  an  operator,  and  the  cloth  is 
put  in  a  machine  which  rolls  it  toward  the  operator,  and  when  the 
race  has  been  cut  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  the  operator  with- 
draws the  knife  and  inserts  it  in  the  next  race,  and  so  it  goes  on  until 
all  the  races  are  cut. 

In  this  particular  velveteen,  which  is  only  a  22-inch  clothT  there  are 
370  different  insertions  of  that  knife  required  to  do  it. 

The  dressing  operations  amount  to  about  20,  the  dyeing  operatic  us 
to  21,  the  finishing  operations  to  17,  and  the  packing  operations  to  0. 
making  in  all  455  after  weaving. 

Senator  Smoot.  Referring  to  this  one  little  piece  of  goods,  there 
are  no  importations  of  this  kind  of  material  into  the  United  States, 
are  there  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Oh,  yes.  Fine  velveteens  have  been  heretofore 
largely  imported. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mighty  few  of  them  have  ever  come  here.  Where 
do  you  get  the  stock  for  this? 

Mr.  Thoron.  It  is  made  out  of  1-Jinch,  lj-inch,  and  lf-inch 
cotton.     We  make  it  ourselves;  we  do  the  whole  thing. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Is  it  made  of  Egyptian  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  No;  Egyptian  cotton  is  too  slippery;  it  will  not  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  a  wonderful,  thread,  and  it  is  likewise  a 
wonderful  piece  of  goods. 

Mr.  Thoron.  We  have  made  velveteens  even  finer  than  that. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  it  made  exclusively  of  American  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  It  is  entirely  of  American  cotton. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  there  are  pieces  like  this  imported  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  England.  I  have  some  English  samples  here,  if  the 
committee  cares  to  look  at  them.  I  did  not  want  to  bother  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wish  you  would  cut  me  off  a  piece  of  that.  I 
would  like  the  sample;  I  would  like  to  count  it. 

Mr.  Thoron.  I  will  leave  the  whole  piece  with  you.  There  is  very 
little  of  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  Will  you  please  describe  this  piece  of  cloth  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  Thoron.  That  particular  cloth  is  a  36-inch  twill-back  velvet- 
een. It  requires  1,577  operations  to  finish  it  after  it  is  woven,  of 
which  1,438  consist  in  cutting  the  races. 

As  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.  has  only  made  this  cloth 
<we  have  never  imported  any),  we  know  very  little  about  the 
foreign  market.  One  of  our  competitors,  who  makes  plain-ba,ck 
velveteens  in  large  quantities  is  also  an  importer  of  twill-back  vel- 
veteens; he  has  imported  these  better  velveteens  in  the  picker  stage — 
that  is,  after  it  has  been  cut  and  singed  and  finished — converting 
them  at  his  factory  in  this  country. 

There  is  another  manufacturer  m  New  York  who  has  undertaken 
to  make  these  high-grade  velveteens  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  get  a  yard  wholesale  for  that  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  I  think  the  present  price  of  that  to  us  is  about 
$1.65. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  the  manufacturer's  price  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  That  is  the  manufacturer's  price  to  the  jobber. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  retail  price  would  be  about  $7. 

Mr.  Thoron.  What  the  retailer  does,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  go  down  and  see.  It  would  be  not  a  cent 
less  than  that. 

Mr.  Thoron.  My  competitor,  who  is  also  an  importer,  and,  as  I  said, 
has  finished  twill  backs  from  imported  cloth,  tells  me,  from  the  figures 
he  gets  from  Europe — which  ne  does  not  give  me — it  is  a  very 
peculiar  thing  about  New  England  manufacturers,  they  do  not 
confide  in  eacn  other  at  all — that  he  thinks  there  is  danger  in  regard 
to  these  high-grade  velveteens,  and  that  he  fears  the  protection  sug- 
gested in  the  Fordney  bill  will  be  insufficient  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  continue  their  manufacture. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  vou  think  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  can  make  that  cloth  I  am  willing  to  give  him  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Thoron.  If  the  committee  does  not  care  to  have  any  further 
argument 
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Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  The  committee  may;  I  am  speaking 
only  for  myself. 

Mr.  Thoron.  The  facts  are.  that  it  was  not  made  in  this  countrr 
before  the  war,  and  this  is  the  way  we  came  to  make  it:  A  larjjp 
jobbing  house,  that  had  been  an  importer  of  foreign  velveteens  iti 
these  high  grades,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  get  any  from  Europe, 
asked  us  if  we  would  not  experiment  and  make  some;  and  we  starts! 
making  these  velveteens.  Last  year  while  the  total  volume  in  yard* 
of  velveteens  which  we  sold  was  no  greater  than  it  was  in  1914,  half 
of  it  was  of  this  finer  grade,  and  obviously  we  had  dropped  in  our 
sales  of  the  more  common  grades  50  per  cent. 

This  year,  of  course,  there  has  been  no  business  in  velveteen*. 
I  do  not  think  any  velveteens  have  been  imported  to  speak  of.  The 
customhouse  would  know  better  than  I  do.  But  I  can  not  im&gtnr 
how  any  importer  would  venture  to  buy  foreign  velveteens  this  vear 
when  the  country  is  oversupplied  with  them,  and  none  of  the  focal 
mills  were  able  to  sell  any  to  speak  of. 

There  was  a  great  demand  for  velveteens  in  1920.  Then  you 
could  not  satisfy  the  jobbers.  Everybody  wanted  all  you  could 
make.  The  public  ceased  buying,  however,  and  when  i921  came 
the  jobbers  were  stocked  with  probably  a  vear's  supply.  We  infer 
this  from  the  quantities  of  velveteens  paid  for  and  stored  with  u*. 
This  year  we  have  not  sold  any  to  speak  of. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  does  that  sell  for  a  yard  ? 
'  Mr.  Thoron.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  present  price  is  something 
like  $1.65  from  us  to  the  jobber.  What  the  jobber  is  selling  it  for 
is  another  matter.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  probably  asking 
$1.60  in  an  effort  to  clean  up  his  stock;  he  is  not  buying  any,  however. 
We  have  not  sold  any.  We  simply  have  a  price.  Until  the  jobber* 
get  rid  of  their  stock  it  is  useless  either  to  ta£e  away  his  market  or  t«» 
get  him  to  take  any  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  a  very  expensive  thing  training  the 
people  to  make  these  cloths.  It  is  a  very  hazardous  business,  bo- 
cause  of  the  number  of  mistakes  that  are  made.  The  ease  with  which 
mistakes  are  made  makes  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cloth  not 
salable  at  ajprice  which  returns  the  cost. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  use  American  or  foreign  dyes  in  these 
goods  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  I  think  in  those  blacks  the  dyes  would  be  American. 

Senator  Watson.  The  velveteens  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Yes.  When  you  get  to  certain  shades  of  other  colors 
to  get  the  proper  combination,  you  sometimes  have  to  have  a  foreign 
dye,  because  we  do  not  use  the  «olor  that  we  buy  from  the  dj*e  people 
as  it  comes  to  us.  We  mix  it  in  with  other  colors,  and  while  two  aye 
men  may  offer  you  two  colors  that  look  exactly  alike,  they  will  not 
behave  exactly  alike  in  combination  with  other  colors,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  not  an  equivalent  for  each  other.  But  we  have 
found  the  American  dyes  we  use — and  I  should  think  90  per  cent  of 
the  dyes  we  use  are  of  American  origin — do  pretty  well  after  you 
learn  the  trick  of  using  them.  It  may  he  a  little  expensive  sometime* 
to  find  out  what  they  will  do. 

Senator  Watson.  And  you  regard  them  as  fast  now,  do  you  I 

Mr.  Thoron.  That  is  another  question.  It  depends  on  the  use  to 
which  you  are  going  to  put  them. 
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Senator  Watson.  You  testified  on  the  dye  question  ? 

Mr.  Thoron.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Senator  Watson.  As  I  recall  it,  you  did,  and  I  was  asking  that 
nestion  to  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Thoron.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  what  we  ask  for.  I  do  not 
.now  whether  you  care  to  listen  to  any  lengthy  statement  as  to  how 
>-e  get  at  the  10  per  cent.  I  will  tell  you  perfectly  frankly  we  do  not 
now  ourselves.  We  hope  10  per  cent  will  be  effective.  We  have 
10  basis  for  saying  10  or  12  or  5  will  do  it,  but  we  are  willing  to  try. 
>f  course,  being  piece  dyers,  we  may  suffer  from  the  increased  cost 
»f  dyes,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  the  general  tendency  of  opinion 
hat  the  cost  which  has  to  be  equalized  by  a  tariff  is  simply  the  cost 
»f  wages  or  cost  of  labor.  There  are  at  least  six  other  factors,  that 
ire  quite  as  prominent,  including  the  higher  cost  of  machinery,  the 
u^her  cost  of  capital,  the  different  labor  hours,  the  restlessness  of 
ahor.  The  restlessness  of  labor  is  a  very  expensive  thing;  each  new 
;ang  vou  get  in  has  to  be  trained;  American  labor  is  much  more  rest- 
ess  than  European  labor.  There  are  a  half  dozen  things  at  least 
hat  go  to  make  that  up — the  differences  in  cost.  Exactly  now  much 
*ach  contributes  nobody  can  tell.  You  can  not  sit  down  and  figure 
i  hat.  Usually  it  is  said  that  relative  wholesale  prices  represented  a 
pretty  good  basis  to  go  by.  Probably  in  normal  times  they  do.  But 
present  times  are  not  normal,  and  I  would  not  give  two  cents  for  a 
comparison  between  the  European  wholesale  prices  and  the  American 
wholesale  prices  at  the  present  time  as  a  basis  for  such  a  purpose. 

Our  general  feeling  is  that  we  have  managed  to  survive  under  the 
i wo  earlier  tariffs  of  1898  and  1910,  whatever  the  dates  were,  and 
pvcn  though  the  cost  of  a  good  many  things  is  higher,  like  in  the  case 
cif  dyes,  etc.,  we  consider  the  protection  we  will  get  will  cover  this, 
and  we  are  willing  to  take  our  chances.  We  know  that  the  country 
is  apt  to  howl  if  duties  get  too  high,  though  they  do  not  seem  to 
Appreciate  the  fact  that  during  those  two  earlier  tariffs  the  industries 
of  the  country  were  never  more  prosperous  and  the  labor  of  the 
country  never  lived  on  a  higher  plane  of  well-being  than  they  did  then, 
and  that  on  the  whole  the  country  really  benefited  by  it.  If  a  few 
people  did  make  some  money,  it  was  a  very  small  amount  when 
distributed  among  the  whole  number  of  people  who  bought  things; 
the  country  has  actually  profited  to  a  larger  degree. 

I  have  a  printed  briei  here.  I  can  not  say  very  much  for  it  from  a 
statistical  standpoint,  but  it  is  the  best  we  could  do;  it  represents  our 
views  on  the  subject.  I  beg  permission  to  file  it  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your  remarks. 

Bxar  or  ward  thoron,  representing  the  Merrimack  manufacturing  co., 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

The  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  manufacturer,  converter,  and  finisher  of 
ft»«on  pile  fabrics,  respectfully  submits  the  following  suggestions  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection proposed  to  be  given  to  this  class  of  textiles  in  paragraph  909  of  H.  K.  7456: 

I  Under  the  Dingley  and  Payne- Aldrich  bills— that  is,  from  1897  to  1913— the 
-Juty  was  compound  with  a  minimum  ad  valorem  of  47}  per  cent.  The  duty  actually 
"Olli-cted  ranged  from  a  maximum  of  71.18  per  cent  to  a  minimum  of  50.38  per  cent, 
f [frier  the  Underwood  tariff,  from  1914  to  date,  the  duty  was  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
1'od«-r  the  Fordney  bill  it  is  proposed  that  the  duty  shall  be  33  J  per  cent  on  American 
vtlws.  on  the  theory  that  this  is  the  equivalent  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
oM  system  of  foreign  values. 
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2.  Although  this  will  be  an  increase  over  the  protection  in  the  Underwood  Unz 
it  is  distinctly  less  than  afforded  the  cheaper  grades  of  pile  fabrics  from  1897  to  131* 
We  believe  it  will  be  sufficient  in  the  cases  of  plushes,  corduroys,  and  the  cow*-* 
grades  of  cotton  velvets  and  velveteens;  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  effectively  pretfC 
the  finer  velvets  and  velveteens,  particularly  when  advanced  through  or  oewoc 
the  stage  of  manufacture  known  as  f<  cutting."  These  finer  velveteens  are  genmll.. 
known  as "  twill  backs, "  and  are  composed  of  in  excess  of  300  pickB,  or  filling  thn-a/i- 
to  an  inch. 

3.  We  request,  therefore,  the  insertion  of  a  bracket  in  paragraph  909  for  the  purpo* 
of  giving  additional  protection  to  these  "twill  backs,  and  suggest  that  the  a&H 
paragraph,  so  amended,  shall  read  as  follows: 

"Par.  909.  Pile  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  include 
plush  and  velvet  ribbons,  cut  or  uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  whole  ?ir 
face,  and  manufactures,  in  any  form,  made  or  cut  from  cotton  pile  fabrics,  334  p" 
cent  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  any  of  the  foregoing  containing  in  excess  of  «*«• 
picks  or  filling  threads  to  the  inch,  including  the  filling  pile  threads,  when  advanrri 
through  the  stage  of  cutting  or  beyond,  shall  pay  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rate »* 
duty  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  terry- woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  valtv 
of  cotton,  and  manufactures,  in  any  form,  made  or  cut  from  terry-woven  fabrics,  :•• 
per  cent  ad  valorem." 

ARGUMENT. 

4.  The  cotton  textiles  covered  by  the  designation  "pile  fabrics"  in  this  pazagftji 
of  the  bill  are  plushes,  velvets  and  velveteens,  and  corduroys. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  prepared  a  general  statement  of  the  hijrhi) 
technical  processes  of  this  portion  of  the  cotton  industry,  which  is  sufficiently  accun* 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  statistical  data  which  tie  commission's  report  contoiw 
is  insufficient  but  unfortunately  is  all  that  is  available.  It  relates  to  the  group  * 
a  whole  and  furnishes  no  data  from  which  to  judge  of  the  relative  needs  of  the  wit.' 
kinds  of  cloth  in  the  group.  Consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  from  it  any  oc- 
clusion in  regard  to  cotton  velvets  and  velveteens  as  distinguished  from  plushes  at>l 
corduroys;  or  in  regard  to  "twill  back"  velvets  and  velveteens  of  high-pick  content* 
as  distinguished  from  "plain  back"  velveteens  of  lower  pick  contents.  The  auw 
criticism  is  applicable  to  the  statistics  of  the  census;  although  in  the  1919  figures  ccr 
duroys  are  separated  from  plushes,  velvets,  and  velveteens,  which  are  still  grou^ 
together.    We  do  not  see  how  any  useful  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  these  statistic*. 

5.  The  group  as  a  whole  shows  a  steady  increase  in  domestic  consumption  of  uW 
fabrics  during  the  last  20  years;  this  increase  has  been  entirely  taken  care  of  «>v 
increased  domestic  production.  The  yardage  of  imports  tended  to  increase  fn^ 
1898  to  1902;  then  to  decrease  from  1903  to  1910;  it  trippled  in  1911  and  remain*-: 
stationary  from  that  year  through  1917;  in  1918  and  1919  imports  were  at  their  lo*o? 
point,  and  in  1920  they  started  up  again.  The  figures  furnished  for  the  calrtvkv 
years  1918,  1919,  and  1920  show  this  revival  quite  clearly,  and  are  as  follows: 

1918  (357,693  square  yards) J3M.  #■ 

1919  (433,335  square  yards) .W,  U* 

1920  (1,038,664  square  yards) 1,  ll.\  > 

The  check  or  stoppage  of  imports,  due  to  war  and  postwar  conditions,  appear^  t« 
be  rapidly  passing,  when,  with  the  utter  stagnation  of  business  of  the  present  >vw. 
all  demand  for  cotton  velvets,  domestic  or  foreign,  disappeared,  and  imports  agai- 
diminished. 

6.  How  these  tendencies  apply  to  the  several  classes  included  in  the  group  *'It*,t 
fabrics"  we  can  only  surmise.  Our  own  experience  with  corduroys  extends  o*«* 
20  years,  10  years  with  velveteens,  3  years  with  plush.  We  sold  in  1920  twice  rtr 
amount  in  linear  yards  of  corduroyB  which  we  did  in  1913  and  only  th©  same  quan- 
tity of  velveteens;  the  plush  venture  is  too  recent  to  figure  in  the  comparison.  <*»' 
own  theory  iB  that  the  chief  growth  in  the  production  of  pile  fabrics  has  been  in  o*- 
duroys  and  plushes,  and  that  in  the  last  eight  years,  the  production  of  cotton  yelv"k 
and  velveteens  shows  very  slight,  if  any,  increase.  These  latter  are  essentially  * 
luxury  for  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  largely  oontrolH 
by  fashion.  We  think  velveteens  represent  the  larger  portion  of  the  imports  of  pir 
fabrics,  and  that  a  certain  quantity  will  always  be  imported  no  matter  what  the  chit;. 
is,  owing  to  the  fact  that  quality,  rather  than  price,  controls  in  the  case  of  th**  fin* 
fabrics,  and  also  owing  to  tne  prestige  of  foreign  origin,  particularly  if  it  be  English. 

7.  The  processes  to  be  followed  in  weaving,  converting,  and  finishing  these  th*1* 
kinds  of  cloth,  differ  greatly.  Velvets  and  velveteens  are  much  the  most  diflicuH 
to  make  and  finish,  and  in  their  manufacture  the  difficulty  increases  with  the  finw 
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id  width  of  the  fabric.  The  finest  "twill  backs*'  have  as  many  as  500  picks  or 
ling  threads  to  an  inch;  we  have  not  made  any  with  more  than  455  or  less  than  334; 
te  "  plain  backs-*'  or  more  ordinary  grades  of  velveteens  will  have  between  200  and 
K).  Needless  to  say,  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  the  hazard  of  accidents  and  the  cost 
icreases  greatly  with  the  increased  number  of  threads.  We  first  made  "twill  backs-*' 
t  1914.  The  demand  for  our  product  increased  in  1915  and  1916;  almost  disappeared 
i  1917;  revived  in  1918.  1919,  1920,  in  which  last  year  it  equalled  that  for  our  com- 
toner  ''plain  backs.11  in  1921  owing  to  the  large  unliquidated  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
tbbers  and  cutters  up,  demand  on  manufacturers  for  all  kinds  of  velveteens  has  practi- 
tfly  ceased.  It  is  for  these  finer  velveteens,  which  we  generally  designate  as  ' 'twill 
acts.'*  that  we  ask  additional  protection  in  the  bracket  suggested  above. 
S.  When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  how  much  protection  is  needed  to  be* 
ffective,  the  question  becomes  very  difficult.  We  frankly  admit  the  additional  par- 
entage we  have  named  is  purely  empirical,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  sufficient.  For 
bck  of  better  data  we  have  pursued  the  following  method  in  our  endeavor  to  reach  a 
conclusion. 

9.  The  fundamental  facts  which  made  protection  necessary  in  the  past  we  con- 
eive  to  be  the  following: 

Relative  cost  of  buildings  and  machinery:  The  smaller  the  cost  is,  the  smaller 
rill  be  the  capital  required  to  be  invested  in  plant  for  equal  productive  capacity. 

Relative  number  of  hours  a  plant  may  be  operated,  by  custom  or  law:  The  greater 
he  number  is  per  24  hours,  the  greater  will  be  the  output  from  equal  productive 
opacity. 

The  relative  wage  scale:  The  lower  the  wage  scale  is,  the  lower  will  be  the  cost 
>f  prod  action  of  equal  output  from  equal  productive  capacity. 

The  skill  of  labor:  The  skill  of  the  laborer  who  inherits  his  craft  is  usually  greater 
than  that  of  an  operative  who  must  be  taught  his  trade  without  any  inherited  apti- 
tude for  the  same.  This  shows  in  the  quality  of  the  product  and  in  the  elimination 
oi  loss  from  defective  or  bad  work. 

The  relative  restlessness  of  labor:  Which  is  reflected  in  the  labor  turnover  and  the 
consequent  expense  of  training  new  men. 

The  relative  cost  of  capital  and  of  credit:  Temporarily  or  permanently  employed 
in  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise. 

10.  While  there  are  other  factors,  such  as  taxation,  propinquity  to  market  for  raw 
material  or  for  manufactured  products,  etc.,  the  six  just  mentioned  are  the  more 
obvious  ones.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  it  will  be  admitted  that  heretofore,  under 
normal  conditions,  the  advantage  in  each  of  these  respects  has  rested  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  Such  advantage  has  been,  in  no  way,  measurably  compensated  by 
lay  advantage  in  cost  of  transportation  due  to  proximity  of  raw  material  or  of  ultimate 
market  for  the  manufactured  product. 

11.  The  domestic  manufacturer  operated  under  these  permanent  disadvantages, 
and  to  make  industry  possible  under  such  circumstances  protective  tariffs  were  early 
devised — tariffs  which  would  not  only  compensate  for  these  disadvantages  but  at 
the  same  time  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government.  A  protective  tariff 
will  not  only  balance  these  irregularities  and  so  make  industry  possible  but  will  do 
hi  with  sufficient  liberality  to  encourage  industries.  Other  factors  may  temporarily 
intervene,  such  as  over  or  under  production,  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  international 
exchange,  which  will  nullify  the  effectiveness  of  a  tariff,  unless  it  be  framed  with  suffi- 
cient liberality  to  be  fully  adequate  at  all  times. 

li'~  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  valuing  these  several  disadvantages  in  percentage 
of  increased  or  decreased  cost,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  frame  an  adequate  tariff,  even  in 
normal  times.  In  normal  times,  when  production  and  consumption  are  fairly  well 
baift&ced,  comparative  wholesale  prices,  at  home  and  abroad,  nave  been  generally 
thought  to  gauge  the  effect  of  these  various  factors  as  well  as  anything.  Such  a  com- 
parison gave  some  sort  of  a  tentative  basis  for  determining  a  proper  rate  of  protec- 
tion; and  subsequent  tariffs  could  modify  the  same,  as  experience,  rather  than  logic, 
showed  the  necessity. 

13.  At  the  present  time,  as  an  outcome  of  war  conditions  and  of  an  incomplete 
readjustment  from  them,  comparisons  between  wholesale  prices,  foreign  and  domestic, 
in  many  instances  offers  a  very  dangerous  guide — or,  rather,  no  basiB  at  all — for  deter- 
mining a  rate  properly  protective  under  normal  conditions.  This  is  particularly  so  in 
the  cane  of  cotton  velvets  and  velveteens,  and  on  this  we  desire  to  lay  particular  stress. 
t  The  domestic  market  is  in  the  following  condition:  (a)  Large  stocks  with  the  manu- 
t&cturets,  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  demand;  (6)  large  stocks  with  jobbers,  who 
wp  offering  them  below  cost  of  replacement  and  without  success  in  moving  them  in 
&ny  volume;  (c)  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  garment  makers  or  retailers  to  buy,  for 
batons  of  caution,  or  of  credit,  or  for  lack  of  demand  from  the  ultimate  public. 
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Meanwhile  the  manufacturers  have  taken  large  losses,  due  to  the  decline  in  tfat 
value  of  cotton,  and  the  readjustment  of  the  scale  of  wages.  This  we  believe  is  cue 
of  the  jobbers  as  well.  These  factors  make  for  normal  values  at  home — father  sab- 
normal — owing  to  the  present  condition  of  overproduction. 

Abroad  the  situation  is  different.  There  has  been  great  reluctance  on  the  ran  of 
textile  manufacturers  in  England  to  take  their  losses  on  high-priced  cotton,  ana  their 
wage  Bcales  held  to  certain  dates,  which  have  only  recently  expired.  Their  wholesale 
prices  still  remain  unduly  high. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  insist  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  reliable  com- 
parison for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  permanent  rate  of  protection. 

14.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Underwood  tariff  will  be  insufficient  to  protect  our 
industry,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  reliable  data  the  obvious  thing  to  do 
would  seem  to  be  to  go  back  to  the  last  protective  tariffs  framed  in  normal  timee- 
those  of  1897  and  1909.  With  these  as  a  starting  point  we  should  consider  what,  if 
any ,  modifications  they  require,  in  view  of  changed  conditions.  Applying  this  method 
to  our  own  industry,  our  first  conclusion  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  outlook  t< 
indicate  that  it  needs  less  protection  than  it  received  from  1897  to  1913.  If  the  period 
between  these  dates  is  considered  a  time  of  normal  conditions,  we  must  confess  that 
during  those  years  our  business  as  a  whole  was  not  strikingly  profitable;  a  slight  vari- 
ation in  the  whim  of  fashion  or  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  tended  to 
make  any  profit  rapidly  disappear.  During  the  war  period,  for  various  reasons— such 
as  high  earnings  of  wage  earners,  the  extension  of  such  classes  to  include  quantities  of 
women  never  so  employed  before,  the  gradual  closing  of  European  sources  of  supply, 
and  others  less  clearly  diecernable — a  great  wave  of  prosperity  came  to  the  domestic 
pile  fabric  industry,  resulting  in  unusual  and  large  profits.  This  has  been  followed  by 
a  period  of  stagnation,  which  sooner  or  later  will  end  and  be  followed  by  the  old  pre- 
war struggle. 

In  this  post-war  struggle  there  will  be  some  readjustments  in  the  relations  of  the 
six  groups  of  factors  which  we  have  previously  referred  to.  If  we  are  not  mistaken 
the  balance  will,  more  than  ever,  incline  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and 
we  shall  need  more  rather  than  less  protection  than  we  needed  between  1897  and  1913 

STATEMENT  OF  NELSON  KERSHAW,  REPRESENTING  TERRY 
MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION,  CLIFTON  HEIGHTS,  FA. 

Senator  McCumber.  Whatparagraph  are  you  speaking  on  ? 

Mr.  Kershaw.  On  909.  We  respectfully  represent  that  we  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  terry  pile  fabrics  and  that  our  mills 
are  located  at  various  points  throughout  the  United  States;  that  our 
products  are  in  competition  with  pile  fabrics  produced  in  foreign 
countries  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  that,  therefore,  tw 
proposed  tariff  bill  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  our  interests;  in 
view  of  which  it  is  respectfully  urged  that  your  honorable  com- 
mittee gives  serious  consideration  to  the  following  facts  in  arriving 
at  a  proper  tariff  rate  on  so-called  terry  pile  fabrics  imported  into 
the  United  States: 

First.  Fabrics  and  articles  made  of  terry  pile  weave — not  woven 
over  wires — differ  in  weaving,  handling,  and  treatment  from  any 
and  every  other  class  of  textiles.  The  making  of  terry  pile  fabrics 
other  than  over  wires  is  not  strictly  a  mechanical  process;  in  the 
sense  that  in  order  to  produce  a  pile  of  uniform  depth  without  the 
aid  of  wires  much  skill  and  attention  is  required  from  the  weaver, 
with  frequent  adjustment  to  the  machinery.  This  labor  is  entirely 
trained,  in  very  limited  supply,  and  commands  high  wages. 

Second.  The  Governments  of  Central  Europe,  with  the  purpose  of 
reestablishing  their  interrupted  industries,  are  appealing  to  their 
labor  for  an  extreme  minimum  wage  and  a  12-hour  day,  and  we  an1 
reliably  informed  that,  when  in  a  position  to  procure  raw  material, 
their  factories  and  mills  will  begin  operations  on  the  above  basis. 

It  must  be  clear,  therefore,  to  your  honorable  committee  that  the 
terry  pile  fabric  inaustry  of  this  country  could  not  continue  to  pay  the 
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ligh  rate  of  wages  commanded  by  the  terry  weavers  of  America  on 
i  48-hour  week  oasis  sufficient  to  maintain  the  workman's  standard 
)f  living  and  continue  to  operate  against  the  competition  of  foreign 
roods  manufactured  under  a  low  wage  and  long  working  day; 
therefore,  we  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee,  first, 
to  establish  for  the  terry  pile  fabric  manufacturers  a  special  classifica- 
tion, to  wit,  uncut  pile  fabrics,  including  Turkish  towels,  Turkish 
bath  mats,  Turkish  wash  cloths,  Turkish  toweling,  Turkish  robing, 
Turkish  bath  sheets,  fabrics,  and  all  other  articles  made  of  terry 
wreave,  not  woven  over  wires;  second,  to  establish  a  minimum  tarin 
Df  45  p>er  cent  on  terry  pile  fabrics  and  articles  made  of  terry  weave, 
this  being  the  rate  of  duty  prior  to  1913,  before  the  Underwood  tariff 
bill  was  passed. 

The  rate  of  duty  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  was  45  per 
cent.  The  Underwood  tariff  bill  put  the  rate  of  duty  on  our  goods 
to  25  per  cent. 

We  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  they 
were  preparing  the  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  and  petitioned  them  to  give 
us  a  special  classification,  separating  our  goods  from  the  goods  they 
were  formerly  classed  with  m  the  Underwood  bill  and  to  put  them 
into  the  pile-fabric  class,  which  they  have  done.  But  they  have  only 
given  us  in  that  bill  a  rate  of  duty  of  25  per  cent.  We  consider  that 
too  low,  and  we  petition  your  body  to  give  us  at  least  33$  per  cent 
under  the  American-valuation  plan.  If  the  American-valuation  plan 
is  not  carried  out,  we  should  ask  you  to  give  us  a  rate  of  duty  of  45.5 
per  cent  to  cover  our  class  of  goods,  so  that  we  can  maintain  our 
business  without  any  backward  step. 

This  business  is  not  a  large  industry.  There  are  but  6,000  looms 
altogether  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  men  are  employed  to  operate 
them? 

Mr.  Kershaw.  One  individual  is  required  to  operate  four  looms. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Is  the  weaver  a  man,  boy,  woman,  or  girl? 

Mr.  Kershaw.  Some  are  men  and  some  are  women. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  there  some  girls  and  some  boys  ? 

Mr.  Kershaw.  There  are  no  girls  and  boys;  they  are  grown-up 
people. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  kind  of  looms  are  you  using  ? 

Mr.  Kershaw.  We  use  a  loom  made  in  Philadelphia.  In  our  par- 
ticular establishment  we  use  looms  made  in  the  East.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  looms  used.  Our  looms  are  all  Jacquard  work,  and 
ve  make  what  is  known  as  high-grade  Turkish  towels,  bath  mats,  etc. 

The  reason  for  asking  that  is  this :  The  rate  of  wages  that  I  pro- 
cured from  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  experts  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  as  follows:  Wages  in  Belgium,  weavers,  is 
17.76  per  week;  in  England  it  averages  $12.39;  in  France  it  averages 
$10-20;  in  Italy  it  averages  $6.13;  and  in  Japan  it  averages  $3. 

The  average  rate  of  pay  that  weavers  make  in  our  industry  runs 
about  $36.  So  you  can  see  the  leeway  they  have  in  putting  a  foreign 
Valuation  on  the  goods  that  they  bring  here  from  those  countries  and 
thi«  extreme  low  cost  of  operation  which  they  have  to  pay  in  manu- 
facturing their  goods  as  compared  with  us.  That  is  tne  reason  we 
4T««  asking  you  to  put  our  rate  of  duty  at  45  cents  if  the  American- 
valuation  clause  is  eliminated.  We  are  satisfied  with  33 §  per  cent 
if  the  American-valuation  clause  is  incorporated  in  the  bill. 
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LACINGS,  LACES,  AND  BRAIDS. 

[Paragraphs  912  and  1430.] 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  NARROW  FABRIC  CO.,  READING,  PA. 

In  the  national  platform  of  the  Republican  Party,  adopted  in  1920,  it  ie  stated: 

"But  the  Republican  Party  reaffirms  its  belief  in  tie  protective  principle  ani 
pledges  itself  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  soon  as  conditions  shall  make  it  neceaNr. 
for  the  preservation  of  the  home  market  for  American  labor,  agriculture,  and  industry. 

The  measure  of  protection  to  which  American  industries  are  entitled  was  enunciate 
by  the  Republican  Party  in  1908,  as  follows: 

"In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by  uV 
imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  p*odu<iir>s 
at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries.'1 

Applying  this  just  and  logical  rule  to  products  of  our  own  factory  we  find  that  th* 
rates  on  these  as  fixed  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives falls  far  short  of  making  up  the  difference  between  the  coat  of  production  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  America,  to  say  nothing  of  allowing  for  a  profit  for  the  Ajnerin* 
manufactures.  For  this  reason  we  venture  to  direct  your  attention  to  certain  schedule 
and  request  that  the  tariff  rates  in  them  be  raised  to  more  nearly  conform  to  the  rul> 
adopted  by  the  political  party  which  has  been  intrusted  by  the  American  electorate 
with  the  responsibility  for  revising  the  tariff. 

LACINGS. 

Paragraph  912  of  the  Fordney  bill  imposed  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  and  IM 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  boot,  shoe,  or  corset  lacings  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetal*!* 
fiber.    Under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  these  were  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Elastic  braids,  cords,  garters  and  webbing,  in  the  same  paragraph  of  the  Fordiw; 
bill,  carry  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  these  good* 
were  dutiable  at  from  2o  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  according  to  classificauf  & 
In  both  instances  the  new  rates  proposed  are  distinct  reduction  below  the  present 
rates  and  if  enacted  into  law  will  work  a  serious  hardship  to  American  manufacture*. 

In  the  production  of  boot,  corset,  and  shoe  lacings,  66  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  * 
represented  by  labor.  In  the  manufacture  of  elastic  braids  labor  represents  54  p»~ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Accurate  information,  obtained  first  hand  by  our  own  officiate,  shows  that  Germn 
braiders  earn  280  marks  per  week.  Foremen  receive  50  per  cent  more  and  assistssi 
foremen  25  per  cent  more  than  journeymen.  At  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  in 
August,  but  which  has  since  come  down  materially,  this  gave  the  braider  earning? ,,; 
about  $3.50  per  week. 

Workers  in  our  factory  engaged  at  the  same  kind  of  labor  earn  $25  to  $40  per  wwt- 

Here  is  a  discrepancy  which  the  proposed  rates  in  paragraph  912  does  not  begin  to 
cover.  Unless  these  rates  are  very  much  increased  we  can  not  hope  to  successful)) 
meet  German  competition  in  these  goods.  Harmful  competition  also  may  be  expects 
from  Japan,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 

In  1914  German  workers  in  this  industry  earned  about  $2.09  per  day,  or  about  $Y2  i< 
per  week.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  even  should  German  wages  advance  to  the  pre- 
war rates,  which  is  highly  improbable  for  many  years  to  come,  American  wages  wwl«i 
be  more  than  100  per  cent  higher,  a  condition  which  the  proposed  tariff  rates  of  tU 
Fordney  bill  would  not  compensate  for.  We  respectfully  ask  that  vour  commute 
fix  these  rates  at  a  level  which  will  conform  to  the  measure  of  protection  cited  at  U-? 
opening  of  this  communication. 

BRAIDS  AND  LACES. 

Rickrack  braids  constitute  one  of  our  principal  products.  The  duty  on  this  artirV 
under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  is  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  Fordney  bill  <r*i 
1430)  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  rate  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  this  is  enact*! 
into  law  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  meet  German  competition.  We  recently  rv 
ceived  quotations  from  Otto  Schuller,  of  Barmen,  Germany,  on  rickrack  braids*  ao«i 
from  these  quotations  we  have  prepared  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  landed 
cost  of  such  braids  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  the  coat  of  production  in  oar  o»p 
factory. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  German  quotation  includes  the  60  per  cent  duty,  now  in 
effect,  together  with  10  per  cent  to  cover  insurance,  transportation,  and  other  inri 
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rntal  expenses,  while  our  quotation  covers  merely  the  expense  of  production  without 
iy  allowance  for  profit.  The  statement,  to  which  we  invite  your  careful  attention, 
as  follows: 

Comparison  of  cost  on  rickrack  braids. 


Size. 

Narrow 
Fabric  Co. 
cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

German 
cost  landed 

in  New 
York  City. 

Size. 

Narrow 
Fabric  Co. 
cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

German 
cost  landed 

in  New 
York  City. 

> 

10.43 
.55 
.67 
.79 
.89 

$0.38 
.50 
.63 
.73 
.90 

33 

$1.05 
1.14 
1.34 
1.44 
1.50 

$1.10 

? 

37 

1.34 

41 

1.61 

45 

1.90 

> 

49 

2.34 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  seriously  our  company  would  be  affected 
» y  the  reduction  from  60  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  of  the  tariff  on  these  braids,  as  pro- 
posed. We  submit  that  this  reduction  should  not  be  made,  and  that  the  existing 
ate  of  duty  should  stand. 

Laces  also  constitute  an  important  part  of  our  output.  It  is  proposed  in  paragraph 
,430  to  make  them  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  we  submit,  is  inade- 
quate. Recently  we  secured  quotations  from  Friedrich  Schroeter,  of  Chemnitz, 
jermany,  on  cluny  laces,  and  from  them  we  have  prepared  a  statement  comparing 
he  coat  of  German  laces  laid  down  in  New  York  with  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
tame  product  in  our  factory.  This  comparison  shows  plainly  the  disadvantage  under 
rhich  we  labor  in  competing  with  foreign  manufacturers.    It  is  as  follows: 

Schedule. 


1 

Oar  pattern. 

Corresponding  German  pattern. 

Percent- 
age of 

i 

No. 

i 

Our  cost 
to  manu- 
facture. 

• 

W.  &  L.  No. 

Cost  in 
marks. 

Landed 
cost,  New 
York  City 

(at  1  cent 
per  mark). 

cost  of 

German 

goods 

under 

our  cost. 

H-6022 

$4.36 

4039/18 

151 

$2.50 

a  744 

H-1152 

6.05 

40224 

269 

4.51 

.341 

H-3122 

4.64 

308422 

171 

2.6776 

-731 

F-21022 

4.42 

119422 

162 

2.69 

.643 

D-1122 

4.03 

84522 

143 

2.37 

.700 

D-1122* 
LC-2026 

4.01 

84522} 

143 

2.37 

.692 

4,31 

305226 

160 

2.66 

.620 

D-2044 

7.07 

9644 

287 

4.82 

.467 

D-2044* 

6.84 

9644} 

249 

4.17 

.640 

B-2032 

5.59 

305626 

169 

2.81 

.989 

B-24052 

9.37 

322752 

431 

7.27 

.288 

B-22152 

.  9.81 

323252 

406 

6.84 

.434 

B-22044* 

7.61 

323244} 

335 

5.65 

.347 

C-18062 

11.71 

308648 

462 

7.78 

.505 

,    B-23052 

ft  05 

323062 

430 

7.25 

.248 

C-2044 

7.09 

318244 

226 

3.78 

.876 

i    C-2044} 

■ 

7.06 

318244} 

206 

3.44 

1.052 

Tbe  following  letter  from  our  southern  salesman,  Mr.  A.  L.  Lightner,  reveals  the 
true  situation  with  respect  to  foreign  competition.    It  says: 

The  Grunewald  Hotel, 
New  Orleans,  La.}  October  28,  1921. 
The  Narrow  Fabric  Co., 

Reading,  Pa. 

k*Ati  Mr.  Kissinger:  Eugene  Ellis  has  just  returned  from  Germany.  While 
*«*  he  purchased  quantities  of  cluny  and  filet  lace.  He  said  he  had  to  do  it  in 
•p'-defense.  He  showed  me  the  laces,  and  the  prices  in  German  marks,  figured  the 
<iiHy  ami  everything,  and  showed  me  how  they  would  cost  one-half  and  in  some  cases 
about  one-third  the  price  we  have  to  ask. 
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He  Bays  it  is  almost  unbelievable — the  costs  are  almost  nothing,  18  cents.  15  cent* 
22  cents,  up  to  3£  cents  per  dozen  yards,  where  we  range  34  cents,  48  cento,  57  cent*, 
87  cents.  He  says  it  almost  frightened  him,  to  be  spending  millions  of  marks  only  ■• 
find  he  was  spending  |10,000  or  $20,000. 

He  says  the  German  mind  can't  grasp  it.  He  says  they  can't  change  prices  xo  oca- 
pare  with  ours,  as  they  can  not  think  in  such  staggering  figures  as  told  in  mark* 

He  says  cluny  and  filet  laces  pay  35  per  cent  duty,  while  other  laces  pay  60  per  r^w 
because  cluny  and  filet  are  classified  according  to  the  machines  on  which  they  a> 
made. 

By  the  way,  the  comparative  prices  he  showed  me  on  clunies  were  figured  on  th* 
mark  at  0.90  cent  instead  of  0.55  cent,  just  for  illustration.  The  present  rate  of  ev 
change,  of  course,  makes  the  difference  all  the  greater. 

A.   L.    LlGHTXEK 

Our  argument  is  based  solely  upon  the  proposition  that  the  measure  of  protection 
should  be  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  We  respectful^ 
ask  that  you  apply  this  rule  in  the  tariff  rates  to  which  we  have  referred. 

WOVEN  LABELS. 

[Paragraph  912.] 

BRIEF  OF  JULIUS  M.  REIS,  REPRESENTING  THE  CONSOI-IDATKD 
TARIFF  COMMITTEE  OF  WOVEN  LABEL  MANUFACTURERS  Of 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  total  investment  as  represented  in  this  industry  is  about  $8,000,000.  W* 
have  in  operation  between  1,200  and  1,500  looms,  approximately  1,000  employe** 
and  an  annual  pay  roll  of  $1,500,000. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  brief  we  are  confining  ourselves  to  that  portion  of  our  wv- 
duction  manufactured  in  whole  or  for  the  greater  part  of  cotton  yarns,  although  i 
considerable  portion  of  our  product  is  made  up  of  silk  yarns. 

We  manufacture  woven  labels  or  woven-label  designs  in  the  form  of  ribbons  of 
various  widths  in  which  are  woven  trade-marks,  trade  names,  and  designs  by  mea* 
of  Jacquard  ribbon  looms.  These  label  ribbons  are  later  cut  into  units  and  sewn  en 
or  attached  to  all  classes  of  wearing  apparel,  such  as  underwear,  shirts,  collars,  cloth- 
ing, hats,  neckties,  shoes;  also  jewelry  bags,  mattresses,  towels,  table  linen,  etc. 

Our  industry  is  very  technical.  Trie  first  step  is  an  artistic  design  made  by  oir 
sketch  artist.  This  design,  when  approved  by  the  customer,  iB  next  made  into  * 
Jacquard  design.  From  this,  as  a  pattern,  Jacquard  cards  are  cut  or  punched.  Thts 
Jacquard  cards  are  then  laced  together  and  are  inserted  in  the  Jacquard  machine 
which  is  placed  in  position  above  the  loom.  These  Jacquard  cards  control  the  desu;*- 
or  pattern  of  the  woven  label. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  Payne-Aldrich  la* 
was  framed  we  were  an  infant  industry,  and  are  practically  so  at  the  present  tin* 
Although  small  in  numbers  and  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  we  are  a  ven 
important  part  in  the  business  of  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  garments  who  u*e  * 
woven  label,  trade-mark  or  design.  Cotton  labels  were'  originally  all  made  in  Eng- 
land, being  woven  of  very  fine  and  delicate  yarns.  The  number  of  the  cotton  yarn* 
went  as  high  as  200/2  for  warp  and  filling.  In  the  beginning,  naturally,  only  anal 
quantities  of  labels  were  used,  but  as  American  factories  were  established  and  *i 
active  selling  campaign  started  our  product  became  more  popular  and  a  greater  d* 
mand  was  created  for  woven  labels.  During  the  years  intervening  from  the  time  d 
the  Payne-Aldrich  law  we  have  considerably  increased  the  demand  for  our  product 
until  to-day  woven  labels  are  being  used  on  almost  all  classes  of  garments,  including 
collars,  shoes,  shirts,  neckties,  unaerwear,  and  on  jewelry  bags,  mattresses,  towefe, 
table  linen,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles.  The  field  was  not  so  attractive  to  uV 
foreign  manufacturers  in  1909,  but  to-day,  with  the  increased  demand  for  our  porodurt, 
the  foreign  manufacturers  are  keenly  seeking  to  enter  our  market  and  obtain  tai* 
business,  and  during  the  last  year  we  have  Felt  this  competition  xery  keenly,  to 
practically  all  instances  they  are  putting  their  goods  on  the  market  here  in  this  countt> 
much  cheaper  than  our  cost  of  manufacture. 

Our  competition  comes  particularly  from  England  and  Germany,  but  also  fro© 
Austria,  France,  and  Japan,  in  all  of  which  countries  labor  is  paid  prices  rangiK 
anywhere  from  50  per  cent  to  as  low  as  20  per  cent  of  what  our  employees  are  receivuu; 
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It  is  an  actual  fact  that  the  different  manufacturers  represented  by  the  committee 
submitting  this  brief  could  to-day  close  their  factories  and  import  all  their  labels 
md  make  a  much  more  substantial  profit  than  what  they  are  making  by  running 
heir  factories  and  employing  American  help. 

Fine  cotton  yarns  ranging  from  one-hundreds  upward  and  which  are  only  obtain- 
v  Jo  from  England  constitute  over  75  per  cent  of  the  construction  or  composition  of 
mr  lat  els.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  these  yarns  from  American  manufacturers, 
is  they  do  not  manufacture  them.  In  fact,  American  yarns  only  constitute  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  material  of  our  product.  These  English  yarns  are  dutiable  at  from 
22}  per  cent  to  27J  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  7  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  under  the 
present  tariff  law,  whereas  the  finished  labels  woven  of  these  identical  yarns  are  duti- 
able at  only  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  7  cents  per  pound  specific  duty.  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  see  how  great  an  advantage  this  gives  to  the  foreign  manufacturers, 
specially  English  and  German.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proposed  Fordney  bill 
will  increase  the  duties  on  these  cotton  yarns,  which  will,  of  course,  further  increase 
our  costs  and  give  a  still  greater  advantage  to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  are  now  seeking  for  a  tariff  that  will  give  us  a  fair  chance  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers,  permitting  us  to  continue  paying  adequate  wages  to  our  operatives, 
make  a  fair  profit,  and  put  our  goods  on  the  market  at  a  price  which  is  fair  and  just 
to  the  consumer. 

We  are  submitting  a  series  of  eight  sets  of  original  calculation  sheets  made  by  eight 
•liferent  manufacturers  absolutely  independent  of  each  other.  These  calculations 
are  on  four  specific  labels,  on  which  we  have  also  bona  fide  quotations  from  a  German 
woven-label  manufacturer  and  from  an  English  woven-label  manufacturer.  These 
calculation  sheets,  together  with  a  tabulation  thereof,  are  marked  or  designated 
"  Exhibit  1. ' '  The  quotation  from  the  German  manufacturer  is  marked  "  Exhibit  3. ' ' 
The  quotation  from  the  English  manufacturer  is  marked  " Exhibit  4."  We  have 
alao,  attached  as  "Exhibit  2,"  quotations  from  an  English  importer  on  the  prices  of 
yarns,  which  prices  are  used  as  a  basis  in  our  calculation  sheets. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  foreign  quotations  on  selling  prices,  both  of  German  and 
English  manufacturers,  and  the  cost  to  produce  these  identical  labels  in  this  country, 
▼e  present  this  picture,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  foreign  selling  price 
tod  the  American  cost  to  produce  ranging  from  83 J  per  cent  to  220  per  cent.  In  other 
Tarda,  you  would  have  to  add  from  83}  per  cent  in  the  one  instance  to  220  per  cent  in 
the  other  to  the  foreign  selling  price  to  make  up  the  American  cost  price.  We  might 
Mid  that  in  the  one  instance  where  the  difference  was  only  83  J  per  cent  this  was  on  the 
English  selling  price  on  the  "Slipova"  label,  where  the  price  was  quoted  on  only  a 
*ery  small  retail  quantity.  The  prices,  of  course,  decrease  materially  where  large 
quantities  are  ordered. 

You  will  also  notice  that  where  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  the  for- 
eign selling  price  and  the  American*  cost  price  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these 
particular  labels  the  element  of  labor  enters  into  the  increased  cost,  because,  owing 
to  the  construction  of  the  label,  much  additional  labor  is  required  over  the  amount 
Kquiied  in  the  other  labels. 

If  reference  is  had  to  the  Government  reports  showing  the  amount  of  labels  im- 
puted during  the  past  year  represented  in  American  dollars,  you  will  find  that  for 
the  first  nine  months  labels  to  the  amount  of  $28,000  were  imported.  This  $28,000, 
however,  simply  represents  the  equivalent  of  the  amount  of  marks  at  which  these 
•bete  were  invoicecL    The  cost  of  these  same  labels  produced  in  our  American 

pUnts  would  amount  to  over  $100,000,  which  during  tne  past  year  of  very  small 

taaaess  would  amount  to  almost  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cotton  production  of  our 

You  will  realize  that  this  foreign  competition  has  only  just  begun.  Not  only  our 
industry  but  practically  every  industry  has  begun  to  feel  the  sting  of  this  foreign 
^petition,  which  will,  no  doubt,  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  next 
"•^yeais. 

«e  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some  clause  be  added  to  the  Fordney  bill  re- 
quiring that  the  customs  office  keep  records  not  only  of  the  amount  in  dollars  and 
jtnfs  of  the  importations  of  foreign  labels  but  also  the  amount  of  actual  yardage  or 
w  Dumber  of  labels  that  are  imported,  which  will  give  a  much  more  intelligent 
p,<m*  *.*•  import  situation. 

«e  are  inserting  herein  a  sheet  showing  in  detail  the  German  and  English  selling 
j?™ J*0  the  four  labels  in  question,  also  the  American  cost  price  and  the  percentage 
«  difference  between  these  prices. 

At  mat  glance  it  would  appear  that  the  consumer  was  deriving  a  great  benefit  from 
K  *4r  **Brman  tad  English  prices  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  concerns  who  are 
utodhng  this  impart  business  are  adding  anywhere  from  75  per  cent  to  150  per  cent 
0,1  ««e  foreign  prices,  thereby  profiteering  in  a  most  flagrant  manner.    In  fact, 
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the  only  limit  to  their  profiteering  has  been  to  establish  a  price  which  is  just  below 
our  selling  price,  which  naturally  attracts  the  consumer. 

In  further  reference  to  the  calculation  sheets  and  the  tabulation  of  prices  therein 
set  forth,  we  would  say  that  we  have  taken  the  prices  of  the  largest  manufacturer  and 
the  prices  of  the  smallest  manufacturer  giving  calculations,  and  have  struck  the 
average  between  these  two  as  the  prices  to  be  used  for  comparison  with  the  foreign 
prices.  This  average  sheet  just  referred  to  ib  attached  to  the  calculation  sheen  in 
Exhibit  1. 


Slipova: 

Selling  price  from  Germany 

Selling  price  from  England 

Cost  to  produce  in  United  States 
Custom  made: 

Selling  price  from  Germany 

Selling  price  from  England 

Cost  to  produce  in  United  States 
Never-kick-out: 

Selling  price  from  Germany 

Selling  price  from  England 

Cost  to  produce  in  United  States 
First  national  stores: 

Selling  price  from  Germany 

Selling  price  from  England 

Cost  to  produce  in  United  States 


Difference 

betww& 

United 

Per  1,000 

States  c^t 

labels. 

and 

Europsu- 

smns 

price. 

Ptrceat. 

$1.69 

22T 

2.94 

9! 

5.39 

.94 

IM* 

1.22 

100 

2.42 

2.67 

19T 

2.81 

IC 

7.93 

1.84 

ar 

2.  S3 

1C 

5.64 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  review  the  tariff  legislation  on  cotton  labels,  we  fod 
the  situation  to  be  as  follows: 

The  duty  on  cotton  labels  imposed  under  the  Dingley  bill,  Schedule  I,  paragraph 
320,  and  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  Schedule  I,  paragraph  330,  was  as  follow* 
"Labels  for  garments  or  other  articles  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber, 
50  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  (foreign  valuation).'* 

The  duty  on  cotton  labels  imposed  by  the  Underwood  bill,  Schedule  I,  parayrtpb 
262,  was  as  follows:  " Labels  for  garments  or  other  articles  composed  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (foreign  valuation)." 

The  Underwood  bill  provided  no  specific  duty. 

The  emergency  tariff  bill  now  in  force  provides  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (foreigr 
valuation)  and  7  cents  per  pound. 

The  proposed  Fordney  bill  now  before  your  committee  presents  the  suggested  tariff 
.  as  follows:  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (American  valuation)  and  50  cents  per  pound  spe- 
cific duty. 

We  most  respectfully  maintain  that  this  duty  is  absolutely  inadequate,  and  offer 
in  behalf  of  our  contention  the  tabulations  above  referred  to  showing  that  to  arm? 
even  at  our  cost  price  from  83 J  per  cent  to  220  per  cent  must  be  added  to  the  iomsx 
selling  price.  This,  of  course,  is  before  we  have  added  or  attempted  to  add  to  our  ox* 
price  any  profit  whatsoever.  We  feel  that  the  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  potto*! 
is  of  very  little  benefit  to  our  industry.  The  weight  of  1,000  labels,  of  average  width 
and  texture,  amounts  to  less  than  one-half  pound.  This  would  mean  under  the  pro- 
posed Fordney  tariff  an  addition  of  less  than  25  cents  per  thousand  to  the  price  per 
thousand  of  the  German  or  English  manufacturer.  We  would  prefer  to  eliminate  th* 
specific  duty  per  pound  and  would  suggest  a  duty  of  from  150  per  cent  to  200  per  cent 
ad  valorem  if  the  foreign  valuation  is  used  or  65  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  il 
the  American  valuation  is  used .  This  may  seem  at  first  glance  an  extravagant  demand 
but  if  your  honorable  committee  will  carefully  examine  the  comparative  prices  whicfc 
we  have  submitted  and  which  are  bona  fide  and  substantiated  by  actual  quotation 
you  will  see  that  a  duty  approximating  our  suggested  figures  is  absolutely  neoessan 
and  essential  if  our  industry  is  to  be  continued.  When  you  take  into  consideration 
that  to-day  the  German  workman  is  receiving  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  weakly 
wage  paid  to  American  workmen,  and  labor  constitutes  over  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
our  product,  and  also  the  advantage  both  the  German  and  English  manufacturers  have 
over  us  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  our  request  iB  conservative  and  well  warranted, 
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CHAMOISETTE  GLOVE  CLOTH. 

[Paragraphs  9X8  and  9X4.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  C.  OBMSBY,  WATEBFOBD,  N.  Y.t  BEPBE- 

SENTINQ  THE  FABBIC-GLOVE  INDUSTBY. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Ormsby,  whom  do  you  represent?  Are 
you  a  manufacturer  yourself? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  state  where  your  plants  are  located 
and  what  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  what  paragraph  you  speak  to? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Paragraph  913. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

My  company  is  the  Ormsbv-Morris  Co.,  and  the  O.  M.  Glove 
Corporation.  One  is  a  manufacturer  of  the  finished  cloth  in  ques- 
tion and  the  other  is  a  manufacturer  of  the  glove.  I  also  represent 
here  the  New  Fabric  Cloth  Mills,  Oswego.  N.  Y.;  Merrill  Silk  Co., 
Hornell,  N.  Y.;  Fulton  County  Silk  Mills,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.; 
Fonda  Silk  Fabric  Co.,  Fonda,  N.  Y.;  Grewen  Bros.  Co.,  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.;  Kingsley  &  Mansfield,  North ville,  N.  Y.;  William  G. 
Weeper  Co.,  Fonda,  N.  Y.;  Weeper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fultonville, 
X.  \.;  Erie  Fabric  Co.,  Fultonville,.  N.  Y.;  Grand  &  Ellis  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. ;  Will  R.  Geary,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ; 
and  Fabric  Glove  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  care  to  have  it  made  a  part  of  the 
record? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Ormsby.  I  represent  the  trade.    That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

I  have  brought  along  a  piece  of  cloth  that  has  been  lying  around  on 
mv  desk.  I  brought  it  simply  to  show  you  what  is  in  question. 
This  is  cloth  which  is  made  up  into  fabric  gloves.  This  cloth  is 
railed  cbamoisette,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  chamois  leather 
or  suMed  Atlas  cloth,  descriptive  of  the  surface  of  the  material. 

Here  [indicating]  is  a  real  chamois  leather  glove  which  has  been 
in  use. 

Here  is  a  glove  where  the  su&ding  is  on  both  surfaces,  front  and 
back,  and  it  nas  not  been  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  is  one 
*bieh  we  would  like  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  manufacture  if 
we  can. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  is  that  made? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  It  is  made  in  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  made  of  chamois  skin  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  same  cloth,  made  of  cotton,  but 
made  on  another  kind  of  machine.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the 
details  in  regard  to  gloves,  because  Mr.  Littauer  will  cover  that  point 
of  the  subject.    The  two  subjects  are  related. 
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What  we  want  is  an  opportunity  to  make  that  fabric,  as  well  as  the 
other  kind  of  chamoisette  cloth,  the  manufacture  of  which  we  have 
already  established  in  this  country. 

This  is  an  industry  which  was  started  during  the  war  period.  It 
did  not  and  could  not  exist  or  get  started  under  the  TlnderwooO 
tariff.  For  several  years  prior  to  that  time  we  and  other  manu- 
facturers had  been  endeavoring  to  introduce  the  manufacture  o\ 
these  gloves  into  this  country,  but  we  had  no  chance  at  all  until 
the  condition  came  when  the  imports  into  the  United  States  were 
shut  off  by  the  war. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  cloth  that  is 
similar  to  the  sample  which  is  shown  here?  And  do  I  understand 
that  that  cloth  was  not  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ormbsby.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  recently  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  None  of  that  was  manufactured  in  this  country  in 
a  commercial  way  until  attempts  were  made  along  about  1914. 

Senator  La  Follette.  None  of  it  had  been  put  upon  the  market 
before  that  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Not  American-made  goods;  no,  sir.  It  had  not  been 
made  in  this  country. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  has  it  been  on  the  market  abroad! 

Mr.  Ormsby.  I  think  the  fabric  which  preceded  it  in  invention 
was  in  use  in  this  country  in  about  1909,  but  this  development  of  it, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  came  along  about  1910  or  1911 ;  at  least,  it  was 
about  that  time  that  it  first  attracted  my  attention. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Abroad,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  I  mean  the  foreign  samples  came  into  this  country. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Came  into  this  country  along  about  1909! 

Mr.  Ormsby.  No,  sir ;  1912  or  1913. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  understand  now. 

Mr.  Ormsby.  But  when  the  war  period  came  it  created 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Then,  really,  it  is  a  manufac- 
ture of  quite  recent  invention? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Very  decidedly  so ;  yes,  sir.  The  machine  on  which 
this  cloth  was  made  is  an  English  invention,  but  the  getting  of  the 
cloth  on  the  American  market  came  to  us  through  Germany.  The 
later  machine,  on  which  that  other  glove  that  was  spoken  of  was 
made,  is  also  an  English  development,  so  far  as  the  machine  goes, 
but  the  cloth  comes  from  German  sources  and  not  from  English 
sources. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  cotton.  We  want  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  because  it  is  cotton  it  is  not  cheap.  The  yarn  that  is  used 
is  No.  78  or  80  yarn,  and  that  yarn  has  averaged  in  price  during  the 
war  period  from  $1.25  up  to  $4  or  more. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  The  cotton  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ormsby.  The  English  cotton  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  The  cotton,  you  said,  varied  from  $1.25  to 
more  than  $4. 

Mr.  Ormsby.  The  cotton  yarn  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Ormsby.  That  was  American  cotton  yarn. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  it  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  It  is  worth,  I  think,  about  $1.50  per  pound. 

This  yarn  was  originally  made  from  a  specific  kind  of  cotton.  It 
was  a  special  variety  developed  in  Egypt.  Later,  as  I  understand  it, 
they  had  to  bring  in  the  sea-island  seed  to  Egypt  from  America  and 
renew  that  every  year.  That  was  very  fine  yarn,  especially  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  and  it  was  not  supposed,  when  this  American  indus- 
try started,  that  we  could  use  any  American  cotton  in  it,  or  cotton 
yarn.  The  yarn  used  abroad  is  and  always  has  been  manufactured, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  England,  except  what  has  since  been  developed 
here. 

But,  after  getting  some  quantity  of  goods  manufactured,  as  we 
proceeded,  and  particularly  when  it  became  apparent  that  America 
was  going  into  the  war,  we  sought  out  American  cotton,  and  the  very 
day  that  President  Wilson  went  before  Congress  for  the  declaration 
of  war  in  April,  1917,  we  were  on  the  way  to  Albemarle,  N.  C,  where 
we  found  yarn  that  we  considered  suitable,  and  which  we  tried,  and 
which  has  been,  in  use  ever  since. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  specific  mention  made  of  this  class 
of  goods  which  you  speak  of  with  a  different  rate  than  we  have  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  913  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  We  feel  that  it  is  insufficient  for  our  protection. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  We  would  like  what  we  originally  asked  for,  and  it 
is  this :  We  asked  the  revision  of  this  section  so  as  to  make  this  para- 
graph 913  read : 

Knit  fabric  in  the  piece  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other 
Testable  fiber  made  on  a  warp-knitting  machine,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem,  but 
not  less  than  50  cents  for  each  square  yard  thereof  and,  if  multifold,  for  each 
square  yard  of  each  fold  thereof. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  is  that  necessary? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  That  is  what  we  call  a  minimum  specific  duty.  We 
want  an  amount  of  duty  that  we  know  will  protect  us,  if  possible. 
We  know  pretty  well  what  a  specific  duty  means. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conversion  cost  in 
other  countries  so  that  you  know  that  this  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  We  know  this.  I  can  not  say  that  I  am,  but  we  know 
that  we  have  started  an  industry  that  has  employed  up  to  about 
10.000  people ;  that  when  we  came  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  in  January  we  were  all  busy,  and  to-day  our 
doors  are  shut  and  our  help  are  seeking  other  employment  when  and 
where  they  can. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  attribute  that  altogether  to  imports  of 
jour  products  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  imports  from  Germany. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  ? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  have  those  imports  increased  in  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  They  have  increased  considerably,  but  that  is  a  point 
that  will  be  developed  by  Congressman  Littauer. 
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Senator  Watson.  Very  well.  You  know  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  get  at  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad, 
in  order  to  find  out.  if  we  can,  a  basis  for  making  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Obmsby.  Wnen  we  go  into  the  market  competing  with  the 
other  fellow  and  he  produces  goods  that  he  offers  for  a  price  for 
which  we  can  not  offer  them,  we  may  not  know  the  details  of  his 
business,  but  we  have  a  concrete  example  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  be  put  out  of  business. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  offering  the  same  kind  of  product 
made  in  Germany  that  you  make  for  one-half  what  you  can  produce 
it  for? 

Mr.  Obmsby.  It  is  offered 

Senator  McLean.  Does  your  brief  contain  the  reasons  and  the  com* 
parative  costs? 

Mr.  Obmsby.  I  have  little  in  it  about  comparative  costs,  except  that 
there  are  some  rates  of  wages  which  were  published  recently  and 
which,  compared  with  ours,  show  a  very  great  difference. 

Senator  McLean.  You  say. that  this  glove  is  made  on  an  English 
machine? 

Mr.  Obmsby.  That  one  [indicating] — that  is,  the  fabric. 

Senator  McLean.  The  fabric  is  made  on  an  English  machine? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  That  machine  is  operated  in  England  or  Ger- 
many ?    You  say  the  glove  came  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Obmsby.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Was  the  machine  located  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Obmsby.  Oh,  I  presume  it  was.  I  said  the  origin  of  the  ma- 
chine was  English. 

Senator  Watson.  Then  the  Germans  duplicated  the  English  ma- 
chine, reproduced  it,  and  are  now  making  the  cloth  and  the  gloves 
there? 

Mr.  Obmsby.  Yes.  We  have  letters  offering  to  sell  us  the  machine. 
The  letters  are  from  Germany.  But  somehow  or  other  when  the 
machines  get  here  they  will  not  work. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  made  a  similar  article? 

Mr.  Obmsby.  We  have  made  this  article  here  [indicating].  This 
will  be  developed  by  Mr.  Littauer. 

Senator  McLean.  Your  brief  contains  the  data  indicating  com- 
parative costs  of  the  two  articles? 

Mr.  Obmsby.  We  give  some  figures  about  what  they  pay  and  what 
we  pay  for  wages.  That  is  about  all.  We  have  not  given  the  whole 
of  it  by  any  means.   We  know  the  prices  that  we  are  met  with. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  cloth  imported,  or  simply  the  glove  ? 

Mr.  Obmsby.  There  is  no  cloth  being  imported  for  the  simple 
reason  that  our  customers,  if  the  cloth  were  given  to  them,  could  not 
make  it  up  under  the  situation  as  it  now  exists. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  no  duty  will  protect  you.  If  they  give  you 
the  cloth  and  you  can  not  make  them  cheap  enough  to  compete,  bo 
duty  will  help.  You  would  not  get  the  trade,  xou  might  as  well 
close  up. 

Mr.  Obmsby.  We  are  closed  up. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  had  better  remain  closed.  If  they  giv* 
vou  the  cloth  and  you  can  not  make  a  glove  and  sell  it  in  competition, 
hen  there  is  no  earthly  way  for  us  to  help  you. 
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Senator  McCumber.  I  think  there  must  be  some  misunderstanding 
between  the  witness  and  Senator  Smoot. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  so,  too.  I  think  he  must  have  misunder- 
stood. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  they  sell  these  gloves  for? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  I  do  not  know.    This  is  a  new  product. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  if  Ger-* 
many  would  give  you  the  cloth— that  is,  make  you  a  present  of  it — 
that  you  could  not  make  the  gloves  and  sell  them  in  competition  with 
them.    Is  that  what  you  stated? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  I  mean  the  price  of  the  gloves  in  the  market  to-day 
is  so  much  less  than  what  we  can  make  them  for,  our  manufacturers, 
t  hat  if  we  furnish  that  cloth  now  we  doubt  whether  they  could  then 
go  into  the  market  against  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
£5 love,  exclusive  of  the  cloth,  is  greater  than  what  the  glove  is  being 
sold  for  as  manufactured  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Ormsby.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  no  protection  would  help  you  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  he  needs  is  an  embargo. 

Mr.  Ormsby  The  figures  showing  the  cost  of  American  manuf  ac- 
ture  of  these  gloves  will  appear  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Littauer, 
who  is  to  follow.  If  the  industry  can  have  a  suitable  specific-duty 
protection,  we  think  the  fabric-glove  industry  will  under  anything 
approaching  normal  business  conditions  show  a  growing  develop- 
ment and  prosperity.  To  that  end  we  have  asked  for  a  specific  duty 
of  50  cents  per  square  yard  on  cloth  and  not  less  than  $3  per  dozen  on 
gloves,  as  appears  more  fully  in  the  printed  brief  herewith  submitted. 
Mr.  Littauer  will  now  present  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
finished  product — the  chamoisette  glove. 
Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

BJLXB7  OF  CHARLES  0.  ORMBBY,  REPRBBEHTIH 0  THE  FABRIC  GLOVE  IHDTTSTRY. 

Schedule  9 — Cotton  manufactures — H.  R.  7456: 

*•  Par.  913.  Knit  fabric,  in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cot- 
ton or  other  vegetable  fiber,  made  on  a  warp-knitting  machine,  35  per  centum  ad 
valorem  :  made  on  other  than  a  warp-knitting  machine,  23  per  centum  ad 
v;iif»rem-** 

A  bow-described  warp-knit  cotton  fabric  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sueded 
«»r  chamoisette  gloves  and  has  promising  uses  in  other  wearing  apparel.  It  is  a 
n*»w  Industry  established  in  the  country  after  the  World  War  shut  off  German 

•  \ports  to  America.  Its  development  to  large  proportions  is  shown  in  reports 
•»f  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  for  1918  and  later. 

ruder  the  Underwood  bill  (tariff  act  of  1913)  these  products  are  subject  to 
:i  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
With  the  resumption  of  trading  with  Germany  the  last  few  months  and  tin* 

•  on«e*ment  large  importations  of  these  goods,  the  American  industry  has  been 
:<rre*ted«  its  factories  closed,  and  its  employees  thrown  into  idleness  and 
"hlig*-d  to  seek  other  employment,  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  35  per  cent. 

From  the  fact  that  our  industry  has  been,  for  the  present  at  least,  wiped  off 

•  V  business  map  of  the  country,  coming  up  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  industrial 
l»y  elopment  and  the  concrete  fact  that  our  customers  show  us  the  German 
i'.Hids  they  are  buying  and  tell  us  that  we  must  meet  the  prices  they  are  paying. 
.vnerally  at  much  less  than  half  we  are  obliged  to  ask,  we  know  that  we  must 
*..i\e  a  much  better  tariff  protection  than  paragraph  913  gives,  even  though  it 

•  -  «»n  American  valuation. 

The  Industry  in  this  country  is  thoroughly  competitive  and  is  not  a  trust 
•-  romblne.     The  Fulton  County  Silk  Mills,  of  GloversviUe,  N.  Y„  sell  their 
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product,  which  is  the  cloth  only,  to  any  purchaser  and  for  any  purpose.  TV 
Ormsby-Morris  Co.,  of  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  are  finishers  of  the  fabric  in  ronjunr 
tion  with  the  Fulton  County  Silk  Mills.  The  New  Fabric  Cloth  Mills,  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  are  public  finishers  of  the  fabric  The  O-M  Glove  Corporate.' 
are  makers  of  the  gloves  only,  while  other  mills  make  the  cloth  and  finish*  t 
gloves  complete. 

The  only  means  for  the  manufacturers  to  ascertain  foreign  costs  are  such  ;.s 

.are  worked  out  by  our  Government  agencies.    The  home  market  is  thorough 

competitive,  and  the  prices  quoted  to  the  trade  in  connection  with  a  compart?™ 

of  rates  paid  labor  here  and  abroad  give  the  best  idea  of  the  duty  required  t •* 

equalize  or  overcome  differences  between  domestic  and  foreign  conditions. 

Marked  and  revolutionary  changes  have  occurred  in  the  exchanges  of  tu 
world  since  paragraphs  913  and  914  were  written.  Then  this  industry  was 
flourishing ;  to-day  it  is  a  case  of  suspended  animation.  In  order  to  revive  tlw 
American  industry  it  is  essential  that  radical  measures  be  adopted  that  will 
adequately  meet  the  situation. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  makes  undue  profits,  Uncle  Sam  corrects  the 
situation  through  the  excess-profits  tax. 

We  therefore  ask  the  revision  of  these  sections  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Par.  913.  Knit  fabric  in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  made  on  a  warp  knitting  machine,  80  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  but  not  less  than  50  cents  for  each  square  yard  thereof,  aiv!. 
if  multifold,  for  each  square  yard  of  each  fold  thereof. 

"  Par.  914.  Gloves,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  uthw 
vegetable  fiber,  made  of  fabric  knit  on  a  warp-knitting  machine,  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  but  not  less  than  a  minimum  of  $3  per  dozen  pairs,  not  over  V2 
inches  in  length ;  for  each  inch  in  excess  over  12  inches,  in  addition,  25  cent* 
per  dozen  pairs. 

"On  such  gloves  of  two  folds  of  such  fabric  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  tm: 
not  less  than  a  minimum  of  $4  per  dozeu  pairs,  not  over  12  inches  in  length; 
over  12  inches  in  length,  for  each  inch  in  excess,  35  cents  per  dozen  pairs/* 

All  based  on  American  valuation. 

We  believe  that  any  tariff  protection  short  of  the  above  request  will  unoVr 
present  conditions  be  wholly  inadequate  to  revive  or  sustain  the  industry  as  an 
American  institution. 

Supplementary  hereto  we  append  the  greater  part  of  a  letter  published  in  the 
Leader-Republican,  November  26,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Also  an  article  published  in  the  Textile  World  (New  York).  December  3- 
1921,  page  61,  entitled,  "  German  plans  disclosed." 

If  your  committee  had  the  time  for  investigation  of  the  subject,  there  won'*! 
be  no  hesitation  in  providing  an  adequate  tariff  protection. 

(Submitted  by:  Onnsby-Morris  Co.,  Waterford.  N.  Y. ;  O-M  Glove  Corporation. 
Waterford,  N.  Y. ;  New  Fabric  Cloth  Mills  (Inc.),  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  Merrill  Sill; 
Co.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  Fulton  County  Silk  Mills,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ;  Fonda  Silk 
Fabric  Co.,  Fonda,  N.  Y. ;  Grewen  Bros.  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. ;  Kingsley  * 
Mansfield,  Northville,  N.  Y. ;  William  G.  Weeper  Co.,  Fonda,  N.  Y. ;  \Vee[*r 
Mfg.  Co.,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. ;  Erie  Fabric  Co.,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. ;  Brand  &  EUj- 
Mfg.  Co.,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. ;  Will  R.  Geary,  Hornell,  N.  Y. ;  Fabric  Glove  .Ass^ 
ciation,  Robert  E.  Bolles,  president,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York.) 


Tragedy  of  One  United  States  Industry. 

james  roger,  local  silk  man,  writes  an  enlightening  letter  to  answer 

incorrect  statements. 

James  Roger,  connected  with  the  Gloversville  Silk  Mills  here,  has  written  a 
most  enlightening  article  for  the  New  York  Times  concerning  propaganda  which 
the  importers  are  spreading  around  to  thwart  American  manufacturers  in 
securing  a  high  protective  tariff  in  Washington.    The  article  follows : 

"  Under  the  caption  of  *  The  merchant's  point  of  view/  in  the  New  York  Time* 
of  November  13,  an  article  concerning  the  closing  of  a  silk  glove  factory  wo* 
printed  with  an  offensive  title  featuring  that  special  paragraph.  Galled  right) v 
to  account  by  the  owners  of  the  factory  referred  to,  in  the  issue  of  November  2i> 
a  half-way  explanation  (for  it  can  not  be  called  apologetic)  article  appear*!, 
and  with  that  characteristic,  biased,  free-trade,  American-industry-be-daimi^ 
attitude  so  often  apparent  in  that  column,  the  facts  are  twisted  and  turned  t« 
^a ve  the  writer's  face. 
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"  I  bold  no  brief  to  defend  the  high  tariff  wall  as  a  barrier  to  save  American 
idustry.    There  are  arguments  on  both  sides  that  abler  writers  can  offer,  but 

do  feel  that  a  short  history  of  a  little-known  industry  would  show  the  in- 
lstiee  of  the  publicity  given  the  Merrill  Silk  Co. 

**  Before  the  World  War  the  finer  fabric  gloves,  known  as  sueded  atlas  or 
tiamoisette,  were  all  imported  mainly  from  Germany.  Originally  the  industry 
eveloped  in  England ;  stolen  by  Germany,  it  became  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
-ies  of  Saxony. 

"A  word  of  explanation  here:  *  Cheap  cotton  gloves/  to  quote  the  Times, 
are  made  from  cloth  woven  on  fine  knitting  frames  that  are  wonderful  exam- 
les  of  machine  work.  The  yarns  employed  are  among  the  finest  used  commer- 
ially.  The  cloth  after  being  knitted  is  shrunk  and  napped  by  secret  processes, 
ml  the  gloves  made  from  the  finished  cloth  are  of  beautiful  texture  resembling 
losely  the  chamois  leather,  hence  the  trade  name  of  chamoisette.  The  gloves 
re  practical  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  find  ready  markets,  especially  in  this 
iHintry/ 

"  The  war  brought  to  an  end  the  importation  of  these  gloves.  Not  a  pair 
7sls  made  here  prior  to  1915.  Immediately  American  industry  took  up  the 
ballenge  to  Its  ability  to'  make  the  cloth  and  fashion  the  gloves.  Several  manu- 
acturers  spent  much  time  and  money  studying  and  inventing  machines  and 
rocesees  to  equal  the  foreign  production.  Machines  used  to  make  silk  cloth 
or  gloves  were  Ingeniously  changed  to  make  the  new  fabric.  Progress  at  first 
ras  slow,  but  In  1917  gloves  had  been  fashioned  here  from  American-made 
loth  and  from  then  on  it  was  a  success,  and  by  1919  over  10,000  people  were 
znployed  in  this  country  in  the  making  of  cloth  and  gloves.  In  addition,  there 
ere  many  others  employed  in  the  yarn  mills,  machine  works,  and  various  in- 
ustries  that  contributed  to  the  fabric  glove  trade. 

**  Fear  of  the  return  of  imported  goods  began  to  force  manufacturers  in  the 
all  of  1919  to  retrench  on  their  commitments  and  somewhat  in  their  operations. 
lie  much-dreaded  German  gloves  began  to  appear  in  commercial  quantities  in 
lrj*\  and  by  the  early  part  of  1921,  not  alone  by  the  quantities  imported  but  by 
l»e  prices  made,  had  driven  the  American  manufacturers  out  of  the  field,  and 
ite  this  fall  the  last  withdrew,  and  there  are  probably  less  than  100  people 
mployed  in  the  industry  to-day  throughout  the  whole  United  States. 

"A  tragedy  enacted  in  a  year  when  the  unemployment  question  looms  largely 
i  the  public  eye,  we  see  10,000  Americans  thrown  out  of  work  to  benefit  our 
ire  enemy.  A  new  industry  gained  for  America  and  improved  in  its  hands  is 
utchered  to  make  a  German  holiday  and  complete  the  tragedy  of  the  Anieri- 
un  made  fabric  gloves. 

*•  There  is  yet  time.  A  bill  entitled  to  relieve  the  fabric  glove  industry  should 
wive  Immediate  consideration  by  Congress.  An  adequate  protection  by  in- 
reased  duty,  American  valuation,  or  by  a  system  of  licenses  to  be  issued  to 
estrict  imports — any  of  these  measures,  even  at  this  late  date,  could  renew 
nd  retain  a  business  that  belongs  here  and  gives  employment  to  its  people." 


[Extract  from  Textile  World,  Dec.  3,  .1921.] 

Gkbman  Trade  Plans  Disclosed. 

iethod8  is  italy  8h0wn  by  confidential  report  of  a  commercial  attach  6 — 

spying  system  in  use. 

:*.n  illuminating  picture  of  methods  by  which  Germany  is  attempting  to 
brut  tie  important  industries  in  other  countries  is  furnished  by  a  confidential 
vf/ort  from  a  German  commercial  attache  in  Rome,  Italy,  to  his  chief  in  Rer- 
an, which  was  read  by  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Herty,  president  of  the  Synthetic  Organic 
"hemical  Manufacturers*  Association  of  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  an 
tfJdress  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday  of 
Ms»  week.  This  report  was  submitted  by  the  attache  in  May  of  this  year  and 
tas  published  in  the  Idea  Nazionale,  a  daily  newspaper  issued  in  Rome,  in  its 
:tinday  issue  of  August  28,  1921. 

Important  sections  of  this  report  are  as  follows : 

**  In  ord«*r  that  we  may  create  for  ourselves  a  favorable  political  situation, 
JiXing  advantage  of  the  malcontent  of  the  Italian  people,  and  especially  of  the 
Nationalist  and  Nlttian  Parties  against  the  powers  of  the  Entente,  a  political 
ir  nation  which  might  in  due  course  be  favorable  to  us  when  Germany  should 
v  faced  by  fresh  complications,  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  this  discontent 
*  order  to  consolidate  our  situation  through  economic  action. 
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"  To  this  end,  the  point  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  only  a  quarter  of  U* 
way.  We  must  create  such  economic  interests  and  bonds  with  Italy  that,  whii 
ever  happens,  Italy  will  have  to  follow  our  political  lead. 

"  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  that  a  systematic  supply  of  German  goods  iy 
sent  here,  even  below  cost  price,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Inundating  the  Italia., 
market  with  German  goods,  we  will  not  only  have  a  place  sympathetic  to  O. 
many,  because,  as  many  of  our  agents  and  commercial  representatives  hav* 
verified,  Italian  consumers  gladly  accept  cheap  articles,  but  we  will  also  ewe*' 
a  situation  for  Italian  industry  which  will  render  any  continuation  of  atirir? 
impossible.  This  without  doubt  will  cause  such  a  crisis  that,  besides  k«w« 
Italy  in  constant  agitation,  will  enable  us  to  become  the  sole  masters  of  tiv 
peninsular  trade,  the  more  so  as,  from  our  information  as  to  French  activity  i. 
Italy,  it  appears  that  the  French  fear  the  outbreak  of  a  revolution  here  whi'-!i 
might  cause  them  similar  losses  to  those  suffered  in  Russia. 

"  Further,  such  situation  would  enable  us  to  purchase  the  Italian  industry 
at  a  very  low  rate,  which  would  be  the  key  of  the  situation,  since  it  would  ai*» 
allow  us  to  control  trade  between  Italy  and  the  Balkans  in  such  a  way  that  Ittj 
would  not  compete  with  us  for  those  markets.  (See  circular  Oct.  30t  193A 
regarding  Italo-Jugo-Slav  treaty.)  This,  of  course,  will  happen  as  soon  as  I&I5 
is  forced  to  close  down. 

"  We  have  before  us  a  varied  field  of  development  in  Italian  industry,  vu. 
trade  in  rubber,  Fiat,  Spa,  besides  all  the  tire  factories  and  motor-car  entfi* 
factories,  which  are  already  in  n  state  of  acute  crisis  on  account  of  the  bu» 
German  stocks  of  these  lines  sent  to  Italy. 

PEACEFUL  DESTRUCTION  OF  DYE  TRADE. 

"  Then  we  have  the  dyeing  trade  in  Italy,  which,  though  in  a  precarious  sow 
of  development,  holds  the  promise  of  an  assured  future.  It  is,  however,  n***- 
sary  that  in  order  to  follow  out  in  this  branch,  too,  the  method  of  peaceful  In- 
struction advised  by  me  the  Italian  Government  should  not  take  precauti<fl* 
to  prevent  the  import  of  coloring  matters  from  abroad,  as  otherwise  it  is  cerUJ 
that  the  Italian  industry  which,  it  appears  to  me,  are  seeking  American  capiat 
to  support  them,  might  assume  a  more  solid  position  in  the  peninsula,  a  pc* 
tion  which  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  destroy. 

"  I  have  had  a  promise  from  the  Italian  cotton  spinners  of  the  possiWhV 
of  action  on  their  part  against  possible  provisions  of  the  Italian  Government 
As  authorized  by  you,  for  my  part  I  have  promised  that  any  such  action  will  t* 
compensated  by  the  dispatch  of  textile  machines  from  Germany  at  very  low 
prices. 

THE  TEXTILE   INDUSTRY. 

44  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Italian  textile  industry.  t*» 
offers  a  field  for  economic  development  for  Germany  in  Italy,  whether  becao** 
they  are  at  present  going  through  a  period  of  crisis,  or  because  they  obstni'  • 
our  path  toward  the  East.  I  understand  that  in  the  economic  treaties  whirl 
Italy  is  on  the  point  of  concluding  with  Jugoslavia  she  demands  that  the  Jup> 
Slavs  shall  acquire  200,000  quintals  (2,000  tons)  of  textiles  per  annum  ir- 
Italy ;  and  it  seems  that  this  proposal  has  been  received  with  pleasure  by  tb* 
Jugo-Slavs,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Italian  cotton  spinners  have  knuwi 
how  to  penetrate  that  market.  Therefore  if  we  succeed  in  absorbing  part  «ii 
the  Italian  cotton  industry  (I  have  already  made  tentative  proposals  for  tfcr 
Rossi  Cotton  Mill  and  for  the  Prato  factory,  but  up  to  the  present  I  hare  fcjd 
no  result,  and  the  negotiations  have  been  passed  on  to  the  Schlmnielpfrw 
agency  and  to  the  office  of  Consul  Oster)  we  could  reduce  Italian  competition 
in  the  Balkans,  where  we  could  present  our  product  as  being  Italian. 

"The  Consortium  of  Chemical  Products  of  Berlin,  the  Deutsche  Bank.  »*» 
the  Discount  Gesellschaft  are  already  with  various  Italian  groups. 

GUIDES  FOR  FUTURE  ACTION. 

"As  will  be  seen  from  this  explanation,  there  is  much  to  do  in  Italy,  but  action 
must  be  guided  by  the  following  rules  in  order  to  avoid  clashing  with  Italian 
susceptibility : 

"(1)  The  Deutsche  Italienische  Vereinig  should  be  able  to  continue  to  brlnr 
its  influence  to  bear. 

"  Instructions  must  be  given  to  the  Deutsche  Italienische  Vereinig  so  that  *'• 
bulletin  shall  be  inspired  to  draw  attention  to  the  lack  of  Italian  product*  w 
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:aly,  the  damage  resulting  from  such  lack,  and  the  attempts  at  economic 
pnetration  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries.  Such  criterion  must  also  inspire 
ip  newspaper  campaign  of  said  organization. 

"(2)  The  setting  up  in  Milan,  too,  of  an  information  office  at  the  consulate 
meral  for  Germany,  with  the  aim  of  following  the  labor  movement  in  north 
;aly,  and  to  report  to  Germany  In  relation  to  these  movements  the  necessity 
>  swid  German  material  and  products  to  increase  the  crisis. 

"(3)  As  to  fuel,  it  is  necessary  that  after  the  refusal  of  the  Italians  of  our 
(Ter  to  collaborate  in  development  of  the  lignite  mines,  and  for  the  supply  of 
le  market  with  fuel  against  facilities  of  German  property,  which  has  been  so 
*iuestrated,  our  action  shall  be  turned  toward  private  individuals." 

GERMAN    SPYING   SYSTEM. 

Another  interesting  point  brought  out  by  Dr.  Herty  in  his  address  was  the 
let  that  just  as  Germany  had  perfected  a  remarkable  system  of  sabotage  dur- 
>x  the  war,  so  has  she  built  up  a  spying  system  in  the  industrial  war  she  is 
ow  waging.  To  illustrate  this  point,  Dr.  Herty  quoted  from  correspondence 
hieh  he  received  on  the  date  of  November  23,  this  year,  regarding  the  experi- 
ncea  of  an  American  chemist  in  Germany.    This  correspondence  follows : 

14  Dr. ,  who  is  with  the Co.,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 

Europe,  where  be  went  at  the  request  of  his  employers,  as  I  understand  it. 

"He  saw  quite  a  few  people  and  among  them  Dr.  v.  Weinberg,  whom  yeu 
dow,  and  Dr.  Seebohm,  formerly  of  the  Bayer  Co.,  and  now  with  Griesheim 
Bwtron. 

-  In  conversation  with  Dr.  Weinberg,  this  gentleman  remarked  that  he  knew 
xactly  what  the  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.  plants  had  coat,  and,  if  an 
tnbargo  were  put  on  dyes,  they  would  immediately  begin  to  build  and  they 
(raid  build  a  plant  for  just  one-tenth  of  what  it  had  cost  the  manufacturers  to 
uild  their  plants  here,  and  also  spoke  of  their  experience,  which  would  natu- 
fttty  be  of  great  use  to  them. 

"Dr.  Seebohm,  who  you  know  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Duisberg,  very  much 

stoutened  Dr.  by  telling  him  how  their   (the  Co/a)  yield  in 

tQgost  was  only  so  much  on  certain  dyes,  where  it  was  higher  the  month  pre- 
law, and  admitted  he  had  data  of  the  yields  and  productions  of  all  the  dye- 
tuff  Banufatturers  of  this  country." 

OojNpcritott  of  wag e»  of  textile  worker 9. 
[From  the  Trade  Record  (New  York),  Wednesday,  Nov.  30, 1921.] 
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3.75 
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3.45 
3.60 
1.65 
2.15 

2.70 
2.575 
1.325 
1.825 
2.06 
s  $1. 47 
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United  States. 


60  cents  per  hour. 

66  to  70  cents  per  bear. 

180  per  week. 

Helpers,  40  cents  per  hour. 

Boys  and  girls  under  18  years  not 
employed. 


Winders,  46  cents  per  hour. 
625  per  week. 


*.  &— Vihn  of  mark  estimated  at  one-half  cent  for  this  calculation.   On  December  3, 1921,  its  value  was 
*y-*wr  oae-feundredths  of  a  oent. 
£■£  per  week. 
1Whrs  per  week. 
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STATEMENT   OF   EBNEST   JONES,   GLOVEBSVTLLE,    N.    Y.,   BEFB& 

SENTINO  GLOVE  CLOTH  INDUSTRY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  you  speak  also  on  the  glove  matter* 

Mr.  Jones.  The  cloth  that  they  make  these  gloves  from. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  GloversvilleF 

Mr.  Jones.  I  reside  in  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  make  the  sufeded  cotton  cloth  from  which  the  sued* 
fabric  gloves  are  made.  We  use  nothing  but  American-made  yanu 
machinery,  and  help.  We  were  not  able  to  make  it  before  the  war 
under  any  previous  tariff  bill  because  we  could  not  compete  with  tbs 
low-price  foreign  and  particularly  German  goods. 

During  the  war,  when  enemy  countries  were  shut  out  from  our 
market,  we  succeeded  in  making  a  very  satisfactory  article,  pro- 
nounced by  many  as  good,  if  not  oetter,  than  the  foreign-made  cloth 
Among  our  customers  were  many  of  the  importers  who  formerh 
used  foreign  cloth  and  gloves,  and  they  encouraged  us  to  go  ahead 
adding  to  our  buildings  and  machinery  to  increase  our  production 
There  never  was  any  question  about  the  quality  and  price,  and  the 
demand  was  for  more  than  we  could  supply.  We  sold  the  cloth  u< 
fabric-glove  manufacturers  in  many  States  as  well  as  New  York  City 
our  customers  being  in  competition  with  fabric-glove  manufacturer 
who  made  their  own  cloth. 

Owing  entirely  to  importations  of  German-made  cloth  in  fabric 
gloves  our  business  is  now  entirely  at  a  standstill,  and  we  have  not 
sold  any  cloth  for  many  weeks,  and  two  plants  we  operated  a^ 
entirely  shut  down  and  all  the  help  are  out  of  work  and  will  be 
until  we  can  get  an  adequate  tariff  to  protect  this  industry  from  suci 
foreign  competition  as  we  now  face. 

Perhaps  a  comparison  of  German  labor  costs  with  our  America! 
standards  would  be  enlightening.  Our  winders — girls — get  40  cenr; 
per  hour,  against  the  German  equivalent  of  2  cents  per  hour.  We  us» 
men  for  weaving  the  cloth,  and  the  last  price  we  paid  before  closiu! 
down  was  60  cents  per  hour ;  in  Germany  they  use  some  girls  un<to 
16  years  of  age  at  the  equivalent  of  1J  cents  per  hour,  and  their  hijrh 
est-paid  men  weavers  and  repair  men  get  the  equivalent  of  3|  cent 
per  hour.  Our  warpers  were  paid  (the  lowest  price  before  shuttim 
down)  60  cents  per  hour,  against  the  equivalent  in  Germany  of  S 
cents  per  hour,  and  so  on.  For  comparison  I  am  taking  the  mark  a 
to-day's  value  of  one-half  cent. 

Is  there  any  wonder  we  can  not  compete?  How  do  you  expect  ou 
people  to  live?  Some  get  jobs  shoveling  snow  for  the  city  now.  I 
you  will  give  us  the  protection  we  ask  for  we  will  be  able  to  start  ujj 
and  put  our  people  to  work  again,  but  don't  you  see  we  can  not  uule^ 
you  give  us  adequate  tariff  protection? 

Based  on  the  present  scale  of  wages  paid  in  Germany,  as  reporter 
in  the  News  Recor.d  of  New  York  City  of  November  30,  1921, 1  bin 
prepared  a  comparative  estimate  on  standard  glove  cloth  as  follows: 
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arn,  1  pound 

reparingyarn 

rinding 

toping 

rearing 

yelng  and  finishing. 


Total  cost. 


American  cost. 


Material. 


$1.35 


.15 


Labor. 


10.05 
.08 
.15 
.42 
.45 


1.50  1.15 

$2.05 


German  cost. 


Material. 


$1.05 


.12 


1.17 
$1. 


Labor. 


$0.0026 
.004 
.0075 
.021 
.0225 


2275 


.0575 


This  cloth  yields  2.6  square  yards  to  the  pound.  A  square  yard 
wsts  American  $1,  German  $0.47. 

On  these  costs,  with  American  valuation,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
wit  not  less  than  50  per  cent  a  square  yard  still  leaves  the  German 
product  3  per  cent  below  the  domestic. 

Therefore,  in  asking  for  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  based  on 
American  valuation  but  not  less  than  50  cents  a  square  yard,  we  are 
not  asking  a  prohibitive  protection  but  only  sufficient  to  equalize  costs 
and  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  German  product  and  pay  wages  to 
conform  to  the  American  standard. 

I  have  here  a  letter  dated  October  18,  1921,  from  Gerbruder  Her- 
furth,  of  Chemnitz,  Germany,  from  which  I  quote : 

Before  the  war  we  did  a  large  business  for  export  in  colored  and  duplexed 
rloth  for  gloves.  In  finished  cloth  gloves  we  are  sold  up  for  a  year  ahead ;  how- 
wr,  we  could  sell  cloth  for  gloves. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  consumptive  demand  in  this  country  for  this 
product  that  a  few  months  ago  gave  active  employment  to  more  than 
10,000  Americans.  With  the  recent  influx  of  competitive  German 
goods  these  Americans  became,  and  are  to-day,  idle  and  out  of  em- 
ployment. It  is  for  you  to  determine  whether  the  German  or  the 
American  worker  will  have  this  work  to  do. 

Senator  MoCtjmber.  Where  did  you  get  your  figures  for  the 
amount  paid  the  German  worker? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  quoted  here  from  the  Daily  News  Record  of  New 
York  City,  under  date  of  November  30,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  works  8  hours  and  gets  16  to  18  cents  a 
day?  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  any  human  being  in  Germany 
to  live  on  18  to  20  cents  a  day  or  16  to  20  cents  a  day,  let  alone  taking 
care  of  anybody  else  ? 

^  Mr.  Jones.  Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  mark,  the  mark  in 
Germany  will  buy  more  in  proportion  there  than  it  will  when  con- 
verted here. 

Senator  McCttmber.  I  know,  but  will  it  buy  such  an  amount  that 
16  cents  or  18  cents  of  American  money  in  Germany  would  take  care 
<>f  a  man,  his  board  and  his  clothing?  Is  it  possible  for  any  human 
taing  in  Germany  to  live  on  18  cents  of  American  money? 

Mr.  Jones.  All  I  can  say,  sir,  that  this  is  dated  Berlin,  November  8, 
and  apparently  written  by  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
Record,  who  seems  to  have  gotten  his  information  in  Germany.  I 
nave  not  been  there ;  I  do  not  know.    It  is  a  public  statement. 

Senator  McCttmber.  What  could  he  buy?  Even  a  green  that  he 
eats  has  a  price  in  Germany,  and  it  could  not  be  such  a  different  price 
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from  what  it  is  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United  States,  and  if  lie 
has  any  meat  at  all  he  certainly  could  not  get  any  kind  of  a  steak 
for  less  than  15  cents  a  pound  at  the  present  price  of  cattle.  I  can 
not  imagine  how  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Jones.  Neither  can  I,  sir ;  but  that  is  what  we  are  up  againi 

Senator  McCtjmber.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  there  must  be  son* 
mistake  about  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  a  consul  in  Berlin,  have  we  not?  He  conlJ 
verify  those  figures  at  Chemnitz,  Germany. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  He  ought  to  have  it  correct ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  that  shows  we  are  paying  twenty  times  as  mm  a 
wages. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  German  material  now  being  imported! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  the  gloves  are  being  imported.  Of  course. 
they  have  not  sent  the  cloth,  because  they  have  been  so  busy  makinj 
the  gloves,  but  this  letter  from  the  German  manufacturer,  dateii 
Chemnitz,  October  18,  says  he  has  sold  all  the  gloves  he  could  make  far 
a  year,  similar  gloves  to  those  Mr.  Littauer  showed,  and  that  he  ha 
a  surplus  of  cloth  now  to  sell. 

GLOVES. 

[Paragraph  914.] 

STATEMENT  OF  LUCIUS  N.  LITTATJEB,  NEW  YOBX,  N.  Y.,  BEPB* 
SENTING  MANUFACTURERS  OF  COTTON  GLOVES. 

Mr.  Littauer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  desire  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  cotton 
gloves  made  on  warp-knitting  machines.  This  industry  is  referred 
to  in  our  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  in  paragraph  914  and  in 
the  Underwood  bill  in  paragraph  260. 

This  industry  flourished  in  the  United  States  between  the  yean 
1915  and  1919,  since  when  it  has  been  running  down,  until  durins 
the  year  1921  it  has  been  entirely  eliminated. 

It  will  take  but  a  few  words  to  describe  the  situation  that  brougb 
this  condition  about.  I  happen  to  be  a  leather-glove  manufacture 
as  well. 

The  tariff  on  cotton  gloves  in  all  Republican  tariffs — the  McKinW] 
tariff,  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  the  Aldrich  tariff — was  50  per  cen 
ad  valorem  on  cotton  gloves,  and  under  the  Democratic  tariff— th 
Gorman  bill  and  the  Underwood  bill — it  was  40  per  cent  and  3 
per  cent,  respectively. 

We  glove  manufacturers  saw  this  tide  of  cotton  gloves  comiq 
into  America  during  all  these  years  when  the  duty  was  50  per  centd 
ad  valorem,  and  we  figured,  figured,  and  figured  to  see  how  we  coul 
get  a  part  of  this  growing  industry.  There  was  not  a  single  manu 
facturer  in  the  United  States,  a  single  manufacturer  of  the  clot 
or  a  single  manufacturer  of  the  gloves,  before  the  war.  We  coul 
not  get  along  with  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  and  compete  wit 
Germany.  i 

The  industry  originally  started  in  England.  The  Germans  the| 
took  it  over. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  did  it  start  in  England  ? 
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Mr.  Ltttaueb.  About  1906,  1807,  and  1908.  I  mean  by  that"  the 
ethod  of  manufacturing  this  clow,  this  chamoisette  cloth,  which  is 
•tton  cloth.  Just  let  me  describe  the  process  of  its  making. 
Senator  La  Foi-lkttb.  If  the  industry  originated  as  lately  as  that 
i  England,  there  was  not  very  much  opportunity  for  it  to  get  started 
i  this  country  up  to  the  time  we  went  into  the  war. 
Mr.  Littauer.  Oh,  yes.    We  showed  after  1914  what  we  could  do 

i  two  years.    If  you  will  permit  me 

Senator  La  Foujsttib  (interposing).  You  had  practically  an  em- 
argo  then. 

Mr.  Littauer.  We  had  an  embargo,  and  with  that  embargo — ~~ 
Senator  La  Foluette  (interposing).  Were  any  of  the  machines 
pon  which  this  cloth  is  woven  produced  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  LrrrAUER.  Certainly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  were  they  patented  ? 
Mr.  Lottatzer.  Patented  ? 
Senator  La  Foi^lette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  do  not  believe  they  were  patented.  They  were 
>riginally  English  machines  adopted  by  the  Germans.  Some  of  them 
irere  used  to  manufacture  what  we  call  tricot  silk. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  when  they  were  brought  to 
this  country  ? 
Mr.  Littauer.  I  should  say  about  1910. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  When  was  the  machine  invented  upon  which 
this  peculiar  weave  of  cloth  was  produced  ? 
Mr.  Littauer.  I  should  say  somewhere  between  1900  and  1905. 
Senator  La  Follette.  In  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  In  Great  Britain.    Then  Germany  took  over  the 
business.   The.  Germans  exported  to  the  United  States  before  the  war 
about  18,000,000  pairs  of  gloves  yearly. 
Senator  La  Foixette.  Did  the  English  export  to  this  country? 
Mr.  LrrrAUER.  Nothing  whatever.    The  business  started  in  Eng- 
land and  went  to  Germany.    The  English  were  driven  out  of  the 
business  by  German  competition.   The  Germans  exported  to  England 
about  30,000,000  pairs  of  gloves  a  year.    The  lower  labor  cost  in 
[Germany  permitted  the  Germans  centered  around  about  Chemnitz, 
in  Saxony,  to  control  this  industry.    The  Englishmen  created  the 
•ut,  exported  the  knitting  machines  to  Germany,  and  then  the  Ger- 
mans made  up  the  cloth  and  exported  the  gloves  all  over  the  world. 
England  uses  nearly  50  per  cent  more  than  we  use  of  their  product. 
^ow*  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  price  of  these  goods  before  the 
*ar.   The  price  of  the  average  importation  into  the  United  States 
in  1913  was  $1.79  per  dozen ;  in  1914,  $1.43 ;  and  in  1915,  $1.58.    That 
was  for  a  dozen  pairs.    These  statistics  are  according  to  our  custom- 
house records.     There  were  18,000,000  pairs,  on  the  average,  or 
U500,000  dozens  exported  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing each  one  of  these  years. 

Senator  Watsox.  Each  one  of  which  years? 
.  Mr.  Lhtauer.  During  1913  and  1914.    It  was  entirely  a  German 
industry. 

Let  me  go  back  a  step.  The  glove  people  of  America  were  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  get  into  this  manufacture.  The  cotton  glove 
*as  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  desirable  to  the  wearer. 
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It  has  a  good  finish.  The  particular  art  in  this  work  is  not  only  to 
knit  but  to  finish  the  fabric,  to  get  this  leather  face,  this  sudde  face. 
on  the  original  knit  cotton  fabric.  To  do  that  is  quite  a  secret,  not  a 
standard  trade  performance,  and  some  succeed  better  than  others. 

When  the  war  came  on  we  first  depended  upon  England  for  yam. 
then  we  induced  United  States  manufacturers  to  make  them.  We 
got  an  opportunity  to  fill  in  this  way  to  make  the  gloves.  The  Eng- 
lishmen came  to  America  to  try  to  get  these  gloves.  Our  own  import- 
ers of  cotton  gloves,  and  the  largest  of  these  importers,  became  manu- 
facturers of  gloves  in  the  United  States,  as  they  were  already  manu- 
facturers of  silk  gloves.  Cotton  gloves  came  m  at  a  cheaper  prk* 
than  silk  gloves.  The  distributors  and  manufacturers  of  silk  glov?* 
in  the  United  States  were  before  the  war  importers  of  German  cotiro 
gloves  and  took  up  the  distribution  of  the  cotton  gloves.  When  tV 
war  came  on  they  came  to  all  of  us  who  could  manufacture  thes* 
cotton  gloves  and  begged  us  to  go  into  the  work.  We  started.  You 
will  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  1915 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  you  say  "  they  "  you  mean  the  manii 
f acturers  of  the  yarn  in  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Littatjer!  No;  I  mean  the  dealers  in  these  gloves  in  th* 
United  States,  the  men  who  had  distributed  1,500,000  dozen  of  the** 
gloves  from  Germany  every  year.  They  themselves  began  to  try 
to  manufacture,  and  they  attempted  to  get  us  and  other  manufac- 
turers like  Mr.  Ormsby  here  to  do  this  manufacturing.  Within  two 
years,  or  from  1915  to  the  summer  of  1916,  American  energy  got  t« 
work.  We  first  imported  the  yarn  from  England.  We  then  found 
that  that  source  was  intermittent  and  not  regular  at  all,  and  we  ir 
duced  our  friends  in  North  Carolina  and  our  friends  in  New  Bed 
ford  to  make  these  yarns.  We  found  out  then  that  the  American 
yarn  was  superior  to  the  English  yarn  for  this  purpose.  We  adapt?*! 
English  machines.  We  set  every  manufacturer  of  these  knitting  ma- 
chines, which  are  warp-knitting  machines,  at  work  to  manufacture 
them.  Then  we  attempted  to  get  this  finish — this  su&de  or  leather 
finish — on  the  fabric,  and  then  we  went  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
gloves.  Within  two  years  there  was  expended  in  the  United  State* 
between  five  and  seven  million  dollars  in  doing  this  work,  and  during 
the  year  1916  we  had  already  begun  to  manufacture  and  had  mad* 
6,000,000  pairs  of  these  gloves.  In  1917  we  made  12,000,000  paii>\ 
in  J918  we  made  15,600,000  pairs.  In  trade  circles,  even  in  the  ordi- 
nary newspapers,  the  progress  of  this  industry  enlisted  a  great  deal 
of  comment.  Many  articles  were  written  about  the  beauty  and  per- 
fect result  of  the  work  of  United  States  manufacture. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  did  you  make  in  1920  ? 

Mr.  Littatjbr.  In  1920,  400,000. 

Senator  Calder.  1918. 

Mr.  Littauer.  In  1918  there  were  15,600,000  pairs  made  in  the 
United  States. 

These  statistics  were  obtained  altogether  from  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  that  commission  having  made  an  elaborate  ami 
exhaustive  report  in  1918  on  this  subject. 

In  1919,  when  our  business  began  to  ebb  and  the  flood  of  German 
goods  began  to  come  back,  we  dropped  from  15,000,000  to  800.0M 
During  last  year,  1920,  we  produced  only  400,000,  and  this  year  our 
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business  since  the  middle  of  the  summer  has  been  absolutely  elimi- 
lated.  There  is  not  a  single  wheel,  so  to  speak,  turning  in  the  United 
States.  None  of  this  fabric  can  be  made,  simply  because  we  can  not 
nake  the  fabric  into  gloves  to  compete  with  the  German  article ;  that 

shall  refer  to  more  in  detail  in  a  moment. 

Xow  let  we  give  you  the  other  side,  the  importations.  Germany, 
>f  course,  was  out  ot  the  export  business  to  the  United  States  during 
lie  war.  When  the  war  was  over,  in  1918,  they  had  no  cotton.  These 
rery  men  who  had  encouraged  our  glove  manufacturers  to  go  into  the 
msiness  started  to  jump  over  to  Germany;  they  bought  yarns  in 
England  and  they  sent  them  to  Germany  and  had  them  made  up 
nto  gloves  in  Germany,  and  the  men  who  commended  us  most  highly 
for  our  success  to-day  are  the  men  who  now  receive  their  supplies 
from  Germany. 

The  German  importation  into  the  United  States  during  the  year 
11U9  was  about  15,000  dozen.  That  was  during  that  one  year.  When 
they  reached  the  month  of  January,  1920,  they  exported  to  us  7,500 
ilozens.  I  am  giving  these  figures  from  the  foreign  department 
statistics.  They  show  that  they  exported  to  us  7,500  dozen  during 
January,  1920.  They  were  making  progress  every  month.  When 
July  came  they  exported  to  the  United  States  43,000  dozens,  or 
approximately  six  times  what  they  imported  during  the  month  of 
January. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Littauer.  They  are  published  every  month  in  the  United 
States  Foreign  Commerce  Reports. 

Senator  'Smoot.  I  have  the  table  here  from  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  the  quantity  imported  from  Germany,  according  to  that  table, 
for  the  calendar  year  1920  was  only  39,101  dozen. 

Mr.  Littauer.  Thirty-nine  thousand? 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  one. 

Mr.  Littauer.  For  the  whole  year  1920? 

Senator  Smoot.  For  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

Mr.  LrrrAUER.  There  must  be  something  wrong  there,  Senator. 
If  you  will  let  me  look  at  it,  perhaps  I  can  straighten  it  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  look  at  it  if  you  choose,  but  I  think  that 
it  is  right. 

Mr.  Littauer.  This  is  a  supplemental  report  that  was  made  in 
•  onnection  with  the  1918  report.    They  have  here,  in  1919,  the  total 

number  of  dozens  shown  as  149,000. 
Senator  Smoot.  1919  ? 
Mr.  Littauer.  Yes ;  1919. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  is  812,000  in  1919.    The  great  bulk  came  from 

Japan. 
Mr.  Littauer.  But  the  Japanese  glove  is  an  entirely  different 

article. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  says  cotton  gloves  of  all  kinds. 
Mr.  Littauer.  That  is  true;  but  we  characterize  these  gloves  as 

^»tton  gloves  made  on  warp-knitting  machines.     If  you  want  me 

to  go  into  the  Japanese  question,  I  can  take  that  up  later  and  show 

vou  how  they  compete  with  us.    These  figures  that  I  have  here  are 

monthly  figures  taken  from  trade  statements  published  in  the  com- 
mercial papers,  and  they  usually  give  them  by  the  month,  and  then 

for  the  fiscal  year. 
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Senator  McLean.  From  what  source  do  they  derive  their  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  LnTATTER.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  stating  the  imports  only  for 
the  months  of  August  and  September  of  this  year. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Read  those  figures  to  us. 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  am  confident  that  the  statement  I  am  making  L* 
based  upon  statistics  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  toe? 
show  that  in  January,  1920,  7,530  dozen  of  pairs  were  imported  into 
the  United  States.  The  imports  had  increased  by  July,  1920,  when 
they  were  six  times  as  large.  In  July,  1920,  Germany  exported  t«> 
us  43,885  dozen.    Forty-three  thousand  dozen  in  July,  1920 ! 

In  July,  1921,  importations  had  increased  to  142,000  dozen.  Think 
of  it,  7,000  dozen  in  January,  1920;  43,000  dozen  in  July,  1920;  and 
142,000  dozen  in  July,  1921.  I  think,  Senator  Smoot,  you  will  fimi 
this  information  in  that  letter. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  not  say  whether  these  figures  are  right  be- 
cause I  have  not  checked  them  up,  but  in  their  report  this  is  what 
they  say :  Table  No.  15,  referring  to  cotton  gloves,  shows  the  import 
for  consumption  and  the  amount  of  revenue.  It  shows  also,  amonc 
other  things,  the  value  per  unit  of  quantity  and  the  actual  and  com- 
puted ad  valorem  rate.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  in  1910  the  import? 
amounted  to  176,253  dozen,  the  value  being  $312,947  and  the  duty 
collected  $218,283.  The  value  of  the  unit  of  quantity  was  $1.78,  ami 
the  per  cent  of  duty  69.87. 

I  shall  not  read  the  values  for  the  other  years,  but  I  shall  give  to»; 
the  quantities,  which  are  as  follows:  1911,  153,436  dozen;  1914i. 
86,886;  1913,  79,626  dozen;  1914,  11,996  dozen. 

Then  again  in  1914  under  the  35  per  cent  rate,  1,511,732  dozen. 

Mr.  Littauer.  That  comes  about  by  reason  of  the  difference  in 
classification  made  by  the  customhouse.  They  did  not  jump  in  WU 
to  one  million  and  a  half  from  almost  nothing.  It  came  about  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  those  fabric  gloves  made  on  these  warp-knit- 
ting machines  were  put  into  a  different  classification.  Here  is  th* 
glove  that  was  imported  before  that  time,  made  on  what  is  known  a; 
the  circular-knitting  machine. 

Senator  Smoot.*  In  1914  the  35  per  cent  was  in  the  Underwoo*! 
tariff  law. 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  says  here :  "  Cotton  gloves  of  all  kinds." 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now,  reading  further,  1915,  1,513,338;  1916,  664,- 
471;  1917,  112.027;  1918,  420,667;  1919,  149,  333;  1920,  203,370. 

Then  the  report  goes  into  the  countries  and  show  what  thev  were 
in  1920  and  where  the  gloves  came  from,  as  well  as  the  value  of  them. 

For  instance,  take  Denmark.  In  1919  there  was  none;  in  1920, 
205  dozen  pairs. 

France:  In  1919  there  were  1,567  dozen  pairs;  1920,  315  dozen 
pairs. 

Germany :  1920,  39,101  dozen  pairs. 

Netherlands:  1920,  1,231  pairs. 

United  Kingdom:  1920,  1,917  dozen  pairs. 

Canada :  1920,  12,683  dozen  pairs. 

Japan:  1920,  186,000  pairs. 
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Mr.  LiITtauee.  This  table  shows  for  Germany  in  1919,  812  dozen 
airs,  but  we  have  a  report  for  1919  showing  that  German  import*  * 
ions  of  these  gloves  here  amounted  to  15,000  dozen  a  month.  This 
able  in  some  way  is  incorrect.  It  shows  particular^,  above  here> 
hat  in  1919  cotton-glove  imports  of  all  the  countries  amounted  to 
23,000  dozen,  while  in  the  table  from  which  you  quoted  first  it 
mounts  to  149,000  dozen. 
Senator  Smoot.  The  totals  are  correct. 

Mr.  Littaukr.  One  is  against  the  other.  Here  [indicating]  is 
he  total  for  1919  and  here  [indicating]  is  the  total  for  1920.  There 
s  a  discrepancy  in  both  of  them. 

This  is  the  article — suede  cotton  gloves — which  competes  with  kid 
jloves  and  silk  gloves ;  while  these  dozens  brought  in  during  the  war, 
particularly  those  mentioned  from  Japan  in  1919,  amounting  to 
120,000  out  of  the  total  of  123,000.  were  very  much  inferior  and  very 
low-grade,  circular-knit,  cotton  gloves. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  specifically  states  here  the  kind  of  gloves  they 
are.  It  goes  on  and  gives  these  figures.  This  is  the  table  following 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Littaueb.  This  is  an  extract  taken  from  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's report  of  1918  with  some  later  additions  made  thereto.     It 
will  not  conflict  with  the  investigation  made  by  me  nor  with  the 
careful  studies  I  have  made  of  these  matters  in  connection  with  the 
imjx)rts  into  the  United  States  of  sueded,  warp-knit,  machine-made 
faliric  gloves;  and  I  simply  want  to  show  you  how  our  business, 
which  was  started  in  1915,  was  growing  and  had  reached,  according 
to  this  report  from  the  Tariff  Commission,  an  output  of  15,600,000 
pairs  in  1918,  while  to-day  it  is  moribund,  not  a  single  pair  being 
made,  and  the  industry  being  closed  and  wiped  out  because  Germany, 
which  began  exports  at  a  Tow  rate  in  1919,  to-day  exceeds  in  its 
monthly  imports  into  the  United  States  the  average  consumption  of 
the  United  States.    The  average  consumption  of  the  United  States 
is  1,500,000  dozen  a  year  or  about  125,000  dozen  per  month,  while 
Germany  has  already,  in  July,  reached  142,000  dozen  in  exports  to 
the  United  States.    As  for  August  and  September  you  have  statistics 
in  that  letter  I  have  received  from  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  the  imports  from  Japan  in  the 
meantime  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Japan's  exports  before  the  war  of  all  cotton  gloves 
amounted  to  about  500,000  dozen,  and  by  1918  had  reached  3,750,000 
dozen. 
Senator  Watson.  How  many  to  this  country? 
Mr.  Littauer.  As  to  this  country,  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  statistics 
that  Senator  Smoot  has  called  attention  to  show  120,000  dozen  during 
the  year  1919.    But  I  may  add  that  1919  was  the  year  Japan  killed 
herself  in  this  industry.    The  year  before  she  must  have  imported 
into  the  United  States  five,  six,  or  ten  times  as  many  gloves,  but  the 
gloves  were  so  inferior  and  gave  so  little  satisfaction  and  were  of 
swli  common  nature  that  they  hurt  her  trade.    I  have  brought  some 
of  them  here  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  Japan's  work. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  year  are  you  now  speaking  of? 
Mr.  LnTAtiiiR.  I  am  speaking  of  Japanese  goods  for  the  years  1916, 
1017,  1918,  and  1919.    Their  exports  to  the  United  States  now  are 
practically  nil   They  are,  so  to  speak,  entirely  out  of  it. 
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Here  is  a  pair  of  gloves  very  similar  to  the  gloves  that  I  made  dur- 
ing the  war,  knitted  on  the  same  kind  of  a  knitting  machine  with  the 
same  kind  of  yarn.  These  goods  cost  me  $2.28  to  fabricate.  Wool- 
worth,  in  New  York  City,  bought  40,000  dozen  last  week,  for  73 
cents,  made  in  Japan. 

Senator  C  alder.  Seventy-five  cents  the  dozen  pair? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Seventy-five  cents  the  dozen  pair — less  than  thp 
cost  of  that  fabric  to  me.  Here  is  the  glove  already  made,  exported 
to  the  United  States,  35  per  cent  duty  paid,  landed  here  and  sold  for 
75  cents. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost ;  where  does  the 
difference  lie? 

Mr.  Littauer.  If  these  gloves  were  made  in  America  I  could  not 
sell  them  for  less  than  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  glove  sold  for  now  ? 

Mr.  LrrrAUER.  Japan  sells  them  for  75  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  America? 

Mr.  Littauer.  In  America. 

Senator  Smoot.  With  duty  paid  and  profit  made? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Whatever  the  profit  or  loss  they  made.  They  sell 
it  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  75  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  10  cents  a  pair? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Ten  cents  per  pair  is  the  price  they  are  retailed  at, 
while  75  cents  per  dozen  is  the  price  they  were  purchased  at. 

Senator  Watson.  You  said  75  cents  a  dozen,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Seventy-five  cents  a  dozen  for  Japanese  gloves. 
Here  is  a  sample  ^made  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  sold  for? 

Mr.  Littauer.  $2.50,  but  we  can  not  sell  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  retail  for  per  pair? 

Mr.  Littauer.  About  35  cents  per  pair. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  get  10  cents  for  the  others? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Ten  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  material  is  identical? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Both  of  them  are  cotton.  I  should  say  that  the 
Japanese  glove  [indicating]  is  a  little  bit  heavier  and  coarser. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  the  German  production  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Japanese. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  do  you  get  your  yarn? 

Mr.  Littauer.  We  buy  this  yarn  of  the  southern  manufacturers. 
The  American  glove  is  made  out  of  40  and  50  single  carded  south- 
ern varns  but  is  not  made  of  as  good  yarn  as  some  of  the  yarn  made 
in  Ifew  Bedford. 

Senator  McLean.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  get  better 
yarn  in  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  claim  that  the  American  yarn,  the  fine  yarn,  is 
better  than  the  yarn  of  England.  We  find  that  it  is  more  uniform. 
Ours  is  made  out  of  long  staple.   It  is  better  for  this  particular  work. 

Senator  McLean.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  Japanese  im- 
portations were  of  poor  quality? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Oh,  altogether. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  that  refer  to  the  glove  you  have  shown  usl 

Mr.  Littauer.  It  is  a  cheaper  glove,  circular  knit,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  warp-knit  sufeded  glove. 
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The  Chaikman.  Is  this  Japanese  glove  that  you  have  produced 
►efore  the  committee  an  inferior  article  from  the  standpoint  of  wear 
,nd  use? 

.  Mr.  Littauer.  Not  at  all,  sir.  It  is  not  an  inferior  article  to  the 
ame  American  glove. 
The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was. 
Mr.  Lottauer.  These  gloves  [indicating]  are  made  on  warp-knit- 
mg  machines  and  are  entirely  different  in  character  of  manufacture 
from  these  gloves  made  on  circular  machines,  which  we  call  fleece 
jersey — underwear  cloth  adapted  to  the  making  of  gloves.  We  have 
to  pay  more  for  these  two  fasteners  than  they  get  for  the  gloves. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  be  made  in  Japan  for  5 
rents. 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  do  not  know,  but  that  is  the  price  for  which  they 
have  been  sold.  England  has  a  stock  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Japanese-made  gloves. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  they  were  sold  at  that 
price? 
Mr.  Littauer.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  anybody  buy  them  in  any  quantity? 
Mr.  Littauer.  I  believe  that  I  could  buy  another  40,000  dozen  at 
that 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  take  the  fasteners,  the  cotton,  and  the 
thread,  I  think  it  will  cost  more  than  5  cents.  They  are  not  in  busi- 
ness for  the  fun  of  it. 

Mr.  Littauer.  My  own  manufactured  gloves,  like  the  Japanese 
zloves,  can  not  be  sold  in  the  United  States  to-day.  We  sold  those 
gloves  during  the  war  at  a  uniform  price  and  sold  thousands  of 
dozens  in  Chicago  at  $8.50.  We  have  offered  those  goods  to-day  at 
$1.75  and  we  can  find  no  buyer,  because  the  Japanese  gloves  are  sell- 
ing at  75  cents. 

1  beg  of  you  that  I  be  permitted  to  continue  with  this  much  more 
important  subject  of  the  development  of  the  sueded  warp-knit  cotton- 
slove  industry  here,  this  industry  which  had  its  birth  m  1914.  This 
industry,  let  me  repeat,  has  to-day  invested,  in  capital,  at  least  $7,- 
000,000 — I,  personally,  believe  $10,000,000 — and  gave  employment  to 
20.000  people  in  1917  and  1918.  To-day  every  one  of  our  people  is 
walking  the  streets  waiting  for  a  tariff  to  be  enacted,  waiting  to  know 
whether  or  not  he  can  follow  his  customary  employment  and  find 
work  or  whether  he  has  to  go  to  some  other  town  and  find  a  job  doing 
something  else. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  you  how  the  German  flood  came  in  and 
ilrove  us  out  of  business.  My  next  point  will  be  to  endeavor  to 
'lemonstrate  why  it  drove  us  out  of  business.  Of  course,  it  drove 
in  out  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  brought  in  gloves  so  much 
Reaper  than  we  could  manufacture  them,  at  such  radically  different 
prices,  that  even  the  manufacturers  of  these  gloves  in  the  United 
States  during  the  war — some  of  the  largest  of  them — went  right  over 
to  Germany,  bought  quantities  over  there,  and  brought  them  in  here. 
We  have  made  an  investigation.  I,  personally,  made  an  investiga- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  American  valuation,  in  order  to  get  some  idea 
how  it  would  affect  the  industry.  I  made  this  investigation  in  July. 
Re^ntly,  under  your  $100,000  appropriation,  Mr.  Reynolds  and  his 
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people  have  made  a  subsequent  one,  their  investigation  having  been 
conducted  in  November  on  the  basis  of  imports  during  September. 

Gentlemen,  these  gloves  were  sold  in  the  United  States  at  50  cents 
a  pair  before  the  war.-    That  was  the  standard  price. 

Senator  Watson.  Made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Littauer.  None  made  in  the  United  States.  There  were  no 
gloves  of  that  character  made  in  die  United  States  before  the  war. 
There  were  no  machines  running  on  that  kind  of  cloth  in  the  United 
States.  The  same  is  true  of  England.  According  to  a  statement 
that  I  received  from  a  trade  paper,  cloth  of  that  kind  was  imported 
into  England  before  the  war  to  the  extent  of  5,600,000  yards,  in  the 
shape  of  gloves,  from  Germany.  During  the  war  they,  like  onr- 
selves,  started  in  to  make  these  gloves  without  German  competition, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  made  5,250,000  square  yards  »of  cloth 
in  England.  Then  came  the  flood  of  German  gloves.  Thirty  out 
of  fifty  English  factories  were  closed;  the  Government  of  "Great 
Britain #  recognizing  that  this  was  one  of  the  key  industries  laid 
promptly  a  high  tariff  on  it,  and  the  industry  began  to  thrive  again 
in  England. 

We,  here  in  the  United  States,  have  not  had  any  Executive  pro- 
vision to  take  care  of  us,  and  we  are  simply  waiting  on  your  action, 
so  that  we  shall  know  whether  this  business  is  to  continue  or  is  not  to 
continue. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  here,  frankly,  to  speak  of  the  position  I  occupj 
in  this  business,  and  it  is  up  to  me,  if  we  can  not  be  protected,  to 
buy  in  Germany  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  importers  and 
thereby  make  a  profit.  I  stand  here,  frankly,  as  the  representative 
of  20,000  operatives  who  were  at  work  on  the  manufacture  of  these 
gloves  and  in  producing  this  fabric,  admitted  by  all  importers  and 
by  all  consumers  to  be  of  the  highest  grade.  If  you  will  look  at  these 
gloves  here,  the  product  of  one  of  my  competitors  of  whom  Mr.  Bolles 
is  the  representative — and  it  is  a  well-known  company — I  think  you 
can  readily  see  why  we  were  complimented  right  and  left  and  were 
told  that  our  gloves  were  the  equal  of  German  gloves,  and  that  in  some 
respects  they  were  superior.  We  produce  splendid  gloves.  Now  we 
are  up  against  the  question :  Can  we  get  tariff  protection  which  will 
enable  this  industry  to  continue,  or  shall  we  close  up  and  consider 
the  industry  nothing  but  a  past  investment  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  agree  with  the  report  filed  with  respect 
to  the  fabric  industry,  paragraphs  918  and  914,  and  are  these  the 
rates  that  you  are  asking  for? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Will  you  permit  me  to  explain? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Littauer.  These  gentlemen  manufacture  only  the  cloth. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  manufacture  the  cloth.  I  do  not  sell  the  cloth.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  cloth  by  itself.  I  believe  that  they  need  the 
protection  that  they  are  asking  for  on  their  cloth. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want,  with  respect  to  914,  the  protection  that 
is  asked  for  here  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  No.  I  am  going  to  give  you  another  scheme  in  con- 
nection with  that.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  in  July  I  procured  froto 
the  customshouse  eight  samples  of  gloves  of  this  nature,  as  they  weir 
being  imported  from  Germany,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  were 
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invoiced.  The  duty  was  35  per  cent.  They  have  a  favorite  basis  for 
taking  the  mark  to-day.  They  all  claim  that  the  marks  cost  1.6 
cents,  while  we  know  that  to-day  the  mark  is  worth  but  one-half  a 
rent.  But,  taken  on  that  basis,  which  is  three  times  what  it  is  worth 
to-day,  these  eight  samples  cost  in  Germany,  translated  into  dollars 
and  cents  on  the  basis  of  1.6  cents,  $3.17  per  dozen,  on  which  im- 
porters pay  a  36  per  cent  duty.  Again,  the  duty  is  figured  on  1.6 
cents  for  the  mark,  and  not  as  it  should  be  figured  to-day  on  one-half 
a  cent  per  mark,  if  landed  to-day.  Adding  the  duty  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  15  cents  together,  we  arrive  at  a  cost  landed  in  the 
United  States  of  $4.43.  That  is  the  average  on  eight  samples  of 
<rloves  that  could  not  be  manufactured  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  the 
American  valuation  or  the  wholesale  net  selling  price  in  the  United 
States  for  less  than  $6.75,  making  a  difference,  in  figures,  of  $2.32. 
In  other  words,  on  the  basis  of  1.6  cents  to  the  mark,  they  could  be 
landed  here  for  $2.32  less  than  we  can  make  them  here. 

Then*  again,  we  come  to  the  calculation  of  American-valuation 
tariff  basis  on  these  goods.  If  we  take  the  American- valuation  aver- 
age of  $6.75  and  add  duty  of  40  per  cent  thereof  to  the  German  cost 
the  landed  cost  would  be  $5.85,  always  figuring  on  the  same  basis. 
If  we  should  add  50  per  cent  of  the  American  valuation  to  the  Ger- 
man cost,  the  result  would  be  $6.70. 

The  examination  of  the  customhouse  officials  and  others  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Reynold's  American-value  investigation  followed,  and 
the  importers  submitted  three  samples.  I  am  giving  you  now  the 
average.  I  have  the  German  cost  figures  for  each  sample,  but  I  am 
going  to  give  the  average.  The  three  samples  on  the  basis  again  of 
1.6  cents,  cost  $2.80,  as  against  my  previous  cost  of  $3.17.  With  a  35 
per  cent  duty,  with  the  customhouse  basis  of  marks  at  1.6  cents,  the 
total  landed  cost  would  be  $3.93,  or  practically  50  cents  a  dozen 
cheaper  than  they  would  have  cost  according  to  my  investigation 
in  July:  and  that  corresponds  with  the  monthly  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  gave  the  import  value  of  these 
«?oods  in  July,  1920,  as  $4.20  and  in  July,  1921,  as  $3,  while  in  Septem- 
t*r,  1921,  the  value  was  given  as  $2.40  per  dozen. 

Of  course,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to 
how  Germany  can  make  these  gloves  so  cheaply,  and  how  she  can  sell 
them  to  our  importers  so  cheaply.  I,  personally,  for  a  dozen  years  or 
more  have  been  interested  in  this  subject.  I  have  been  in  Chemnitz 
at  least  six  or  eight  times.  I  went  practically  every  summer  to  see 
how  we  could  get  America  into  this  business.  I  never  could  fully 
appreciate  the  matter.  I  did  know  that  with  the  50  per  cent  duty  that 
*e  had  under  the  Aldrich  bill  it  was  practically  impossible  to  manu- 
facture. The  35  per  cent  duty  under  the  Underwood  bill  made  any 
attempt  the  more  impossible  to  manufacture.  Even  under  the  pre- 
rious  50  per  cent  duty  we  could  not  manufacture  anything  here  that 
would  enable  us  to  compete  with  Germany. 

As  to  German  wages,  remember  that  to  give  you  anything  authori- 
tative regarding  them  is  extremely  difficult. 

I  have  the  superintendent  of  my  cotton-glove  factory  in  Chemnitz 
to-day.  I  sent  him  over  there  to  gather  facts  in  this  matter.  We 
know — or  I  know — that  in  my  previous  experience  that  what  we  paid 
a  dollar  for  over  here  Germans  paid  a  mark  for  over  there ;  in  other 
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words,  our  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  was  in  the  rati*' 
of  about  four  to  one.  That  applied  also  to  the  labor  cost  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  fabric.  If  I  should  take  the  statements  that  have  beer. 
given  to  us  and  translate  them  into  dollars  and  cents  I  think  I  couLi 
clearly  show  you  to-day  that  a  dollar  paid  for  work  in  the  TJnit**l 
States  would  produce  no  more  work  than  5  cents  exchanged  into  Ger 
man  marks  and  sent  to  an  individual  over  in  Chemnitz,  German} . 
would  produce.  In  other  words,  anywhere  from  16  to  20  to  1  of  out 
currency  translated  into  marks  is  the  difference  between  the  prv* 
that  labor  is  paid  here  and  there. 

With  respect  to  labor  in  this  industry,  I  may  say  that  wages  went 
up  in  our  factory  during  the  period  oi  1916  to  1919  128  per  cent. 
When  we  had  almost  reached  the  finish  we  made  a  reduction  of  lii.j 
per  cent  in  our  wages,  but  we  came  to  the  conclusion  later  on  that  wv 
could  not  give  our  employees  the  work;  that  we  could  not  compete: 
that  we  could  not  sell  our  products;  that  we  could  not  dispose  of  thr 
large  stock  on  hand;  so  we  closed  our  plants  and  we  are  not  nsinr 
a  pound  of  yarn,  or  warping  or  weaving  a  pound  of  yarn,  or  making 
a  pair  of  these  gloves  to-day. 

The  question  now  is,  What  must  we  have  in  the  way  of  a  duty  to 
compete?  I  have  looked  at  that  question  from  two  standpoints. 
What  rate  must  we  have  in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition  !  We 
may  as  well  confine  ourselves  to  Germany,  because  it  is  the  German 
competition  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  The  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  that  we  had  before  the  war  is  of  no  consequence  at  all  based 
upon  the  foreign  invoice  value.  No  industry  can  be  restored  on  that 
basis.  We  asked  of  the  House  60  per  cent,  but  in  connection  with 
that  we  asked  that  the  least  amount  of  duty  on  two-button  gloves,  or 
the  11-inch  length  glove,  should  be  not  less  than  $3  a  dozen.  I  can 
give  my  figures  to  you  if  you  desire  them.  I  have  them  translated. 
They  require  considerable  study.  So,  unless  we  can  get  $3  a  dozen 
duty,  we  can  not  manufacture  these  gloves  in  the  United  States.  The 
industry  will  be  ended  and  our  forces  will  be  dispersed. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  stated  that  before  the  war  certain  classes 
of  these  gloves  were  selling  for  50  cents? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  are  they  selling  for  now? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  The  gloves  sold 
before  the  war  at  50  cents,  and  they  are  now  paying  and  always  have 
paid  the  importer  and  the  retailer  a  large  profit  The  average  cus- 
tomhouse entry  on  gloves  during  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  according  to 
that  table  of  the  Tariff  Commission — when  the  million  and  a  half 
dozens  were  imported — was  around  $1.50  or  $1.75  per  dozen,  to  which 
add  35  per  cent  for  duty  and  15  cents  per  dozen  for  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing them  over.  They  sold  for  50  cents  a  pair.  During  the  war  we 
first  began  to  sell  them  so  that  they  would  sell  at  75  cents  a  pair* 
Then  came  the  increased  cost  of  yarns  and  labor.  I  paid  80  cents  a 
pound  at  first,  and  finally  the  price  went  up  as  high  as  $4.20  per 
pound  and  then  the  gloves  went  up  to  the  $1  basis  per  pair. 

Gentlemen,  here  is  the  advertisement  of  one  of  our  largest  former 
United  States  manufacturers,  now  an  importer.  The  advertisement 
reads  for  the  fall  of  1921 — an  advertisement  of  chamoisette  gloves— 
to  the  effect  that  the  prices  will  be  reduced  to  75  cents.    These  gloves 
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iat  now  ought  to  be  selling  for  50  cents  or  less  are  going  at  75  cents, 
mong  these  advertisements  is  one  of  a  Washington  house.  Remem- 
jr,  gentlemen,  that  these  are  the  same  gloves  that  have  been  consid- 
red  by  the  American- valuation  forces  that  have  been  at  work  lately, 
he  profits  importers  are  making  on  these  goods  are  enormous. 

Senator  McLean.  These  are  the  prices  of  the  imported  article  ? 

Mr.  Littaueb.  The  prices  of  the  imported  article  as  sold  in  our 
etail  stores  Night  before  last  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  Eve- 
ing  Star,  again,  giving  these  same  prices. 

Senator  Dillingham.  These  gloves  were  selling  for  50  cents  before 
he  war? 

Mr.  LnTAUER.  Yes;  and  are  now  59  cents,  89  cents,  and  on  up  to 
2,  according  to  styles. 

The  dear  wearer,  the  working  woman  or  the  lady,  has  not  been 
ttosidered.  The  importer  has  gotten  all  of  the  good  out  of  the  busi- 
iess,  having  driven  the  American  manufacturer  out  because  he  had 
i  big  leeway  and  was  selling  goods  at  a  big  profit. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  this  American- valuation  report 
;iere  or  not,  but  I  happen  to  know  something  of  the  figures  in  con- 
nection with  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  does  it  happen,  Mr.  Littauer,  .that  you 
know  about  these  figures  before  the  committee  is  informed  about  them 
ur  furnished  with  them  ? 

Mr.  LrrrAUER.  I  think  they  were  sent  to  you  the  last  week  or  so. 
At  any  rate,  an  inspector  of  the  customhouse  came  to  me  and  said, 
"  Here  are  three  standard  styles  of  gloves.  What  can  you  manufac- 
ture them  for?  What  are  you  selling  them  for? "  I  gave  him  the 
price  at  which  I  could  sell  them. 

Senator  Sutherland.  This  committee  called  a  meeting,  did  it 
not,  of  all  the  different  manufacturers  and  has  been  in  touch  with 

YOU? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes.  Mr.  Bolles,  my  competitor,  and  I  were  there 
at  the  same  time.  They  asked  us,  "  Do  you  make  a  similar  article  ?  " 
Of  course  we  had  to  hunt  up  an  article  that  was  as  nearly  similar 
as  we  could  get  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  they  give  you  the  figures  on  this  kind  of 
glove? 

Mr.  Littauer.  No  ;  but  I  knew  what  they  bought  them  at.  I  knew 
they  had  contracts  still  coming.  Remember  that  these  figures  are 
on  the  basis  of  1.6  cents  per  mark. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  two- fastener  glove.  It  cost,  with  duty  to 
land,  $2.85.  If  it  were  fibred  on  one-half  cent  for  the  mark,  it  would 
°ost  to  land  in  the  United  States  $1. 

Senator  McLean.  This  glove  is  selling  for  $1  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  That  glove  is  advertised  to  sell  for  89  cents. 

When  you  come  to  the  16-button  glove,  which  they  claim  should  be 
valued  at  1.6  cents  to  the  mark,  its  cost  landed  is  $5.55  per  dozen;  at 
one-half  cent  to  the  mark,  it  would  cost  only  $1.85. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  there  no  English  competition? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Oh,  no.  England  can  not  compete  with  Germany. 
she  produces  for  herself  and  her  colonies. 

Senator  McLean.  They  have  a  monopoly  ? 

Mr.  LnTAUER.  Germany  controls  this  trade  in  the  world. 
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Let  me  be  quite  frank  with  you.  The  machines  that  knit  this  fabric 
also  knit  silk  fabric.  The  silk  industry  was  practically  in  the  sum 
position  at  its  start.  When  we  began  to  manufacture  silk  glora 
it  was  only  because  we  got  an  adequate  tariff.  It  was  a  60  per  cent 
tariff.  Then  silk  gloves  were  sold  at  $1  per  pair.  To-day  they  u* 
sold  at  50  cents  a  pair,  or  they  were  before  we  had  the  skyrocketing 
in  silk.  The  silk  went  up,  as  you  will  remember,  from  about  $4 1 
pound  to  $15  and  $18  a  pound.  But  by  concentrated  and  large  pi* 
duction  we  have  been  able  to  make  the  best  silk  glove  in  the  work 
Germany  can  not  compete  with  us  at  all.  She  does  not  begin  to  make 
as  good  silk  as  we  do,  nor  as  good  silk  gloves  as  we  do.  We  have  the 
silk-glove  trade  of  America  wherever  good  silk  gloves  are  wanted 
We  have  it  even  in  Germany  and  in  England.  We  can  do  the  aunt 
thing  with  these  cotton  gloves  if  an  adequate  tariff  be  now  given  to  us 
The  cotton  glove  is  driving  out  the  leather  glove.  The  consumption 
of  leather  gloves  is  no  more  than  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  whs! 
it  used  to  be.  Why?  Because  the  women  find  these  gloves  ren 
satisfactory.  It  has  even  affected  our  silk  gloves  because  these  gloves 
are  cheaper  and  look  so  well  and  are  so  popular.  If  we  can  oncep* 
back  to  our  15,000,000  pairs  and  develop  from  there  on  upward,  w 
feel  that  we  can  make  this  a  business  in  the  United  States  that  vwM 
take  about  $15,000,000  capital  and  that  will  keep  from  15,000  to 
30,000  people  in  the  United  States  at  work. 

Senator  Diixingham.  During  the  time  that  you  were  supply 
the  American  market  how  did  your  retail  prices  compare  with  tlx 
retail  prices  to-day,  when  Germany  is  supplying  the  market? 

Mr.  Liittauer.  I  should  say  our  retail  prices  were  one-third  aw* 
than  to-day. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  was  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Littauer.  During  the  war.  Everybody  was  satisfied.  WW* 
these  people  to-day  advertise  that  they  are  saving  the  public  40  {*' 
cent,  their  figures  do  not  really  show  it  when  they  come  down  to  the 
retail  price  per  pair,  even  though  they  advertise  cotton  gloves  at?3 
per  pair.  They  may  have  gotten  it  tor  a  few  pairs.  Such  fig11^ 
are  a  great  deal  like  the  statistics  that  you  are  so  often  burdened  with 
by  expert  witnesses. 

I  was  simplv  astounded  to  see  the  character  of  the  samples  tW 
were  brought  iorth  during  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Fix  and,  again*  l'v 
Mr.  Doherty  in  connection  with  the  fabric  gloves.  They  took  ex- 
treme cases — fancy,  elaborate  things — and  not  the  average  coia©00 
glove  that  is  used  by  the  average  person. 

Mr.  Fix  claims  that  the  price  of  these  gloves  before  the  war' 
according  to  the  example  that  he  gave,  was — well,  I  do  not  like  to 
go  into  these  things  too  much,  but  the  example  that  he  gave  wstw 
on  a  comparison  of  prewar  prices  with  present  export  prfctfj 
Gloves,  cotton,  15.50.  Your  statistics  during  that  prewar  p*n°" 
would  show  that  the  gloves  averaged  6  marks.  Now,  here  you  b»v* 
an  example  of  15.50  marks,  and  they  claim  that  these  gloves  to-w 
cost  375  marks — 15.50  before  the  war  and  375  now.  In  anow* 
letter  that  I  believe  you,  Senator,  introduced  Mr.  Doherty  flime* 
along  and  instead  of  basing  his  ngures  on  1&|  marks  prewar  br 
bases  them  on  10  marks  before  the  war,  but  he  says  that  such  a  «*** 
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love  has  now  gone  up  to  700  marks,  or  seventy  times.  Mr.  Fix,  on 
ic  other  hand,  gives  it  as  from  15.50  to  3*5,  or  approximately 
venty  times. 

Now,  those  are  very  misleading.  I  could  not  prove  that  they  are 
ot  correct.  But  I  ao  know  that  the  basis  of  the  average  value  in 
anuary,  1920,  and  the  basis  of  the  average  value  in  January,  1921, 
mrtly  before  the  time  when  they  made  tneir  statements,  was  $3.25, 
iiich  is  equal  to  200  marks  on  the  1^-cent  basis,  while  they  give 
on  examples  at  375  and  700  marks. 

And  again,  the  average  value  in  1914  was  $1.43,  equal  to  6  marks, 
nd  in  1915  it  was  $1.50,  equal  to  6£  marks.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
et  into  the  controversial  end  of  the  thing. 

I  believe  that  the  proposition  we  made  originally  to  the  House 
ommittee  must  be  granted  this  trade  if  it  is  to  continue,  and  that  is 
►ara^rraph  914,  which  allows  us  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  para- 
graph 402.  I  believe  that  we  should  have  50  per  cent;  I  believe  50 
>er  cent  will  enable  the  importation  to  continue  in  a  large  way,  but 
vill  enable  us  to  get  going  and  revive.  But  I  do  feel  that  we  should 
lave  a  provision  which  we  offered  to  the  House,  but  which  the  com- 
nittee  would  not  entertain,  or  at  least  did  not  grant,  that  the  ad 
alorem  rate  shall  amount  to  not  less  than  $3  per  dozen  pair,  11 
nches  or  less  in  length — this  glove  here  [indicating  sample] ;  and 
n  addition  thereto  15  cents  per  dozen  for  each  inch  in  length  in 
excess  of  11  inches,  to  take  care  of  these  long  gloves  that  go  way 
lp  here  at  times  [illustrating]. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  25  as  recommended  by  the  different 
organizations? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  get  it  down  to  the  closest  pos- 
sible basis  we  could  get  it. 

Gentlemen,  every  accessory  that  goes  into  this  glove  is  an  Ameri- 
can-made accessory.  Our  fasteners  are  made  in  America;  our  sew- 
ing silks  and  embroidery  silks  are  made  here;  our  tapes  are  made 
here.     This  is  entirely  an  American  product. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  get  your  cotton  here? 

Mr.  Littatter.  We  get  all  our  cotton  here.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  letter  from  Efird  Mills,  North  Carolina,  in  the  record,  because 
this  is  one  of  the  most  successful  manufacturers  of  cotton  yarns,  and 
I  will  just  give  you  the  last  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Littauer,  where  else  would  you  get  the  cotton 
except  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ljttaxjer.  We  would  get  it  in  England  or  Egypt.  These 
cloves  were  always  made  of  Egyptian  yarn  before  the  war. 

Permit  me  to  lust  read  you  a  part  of  a  letter.  The  cotton  came 
from  the  Efird  Manufacturing  Co.,  Albemarle,  N.  C,  and  they  write 
us  under  date  of  December  5,  or  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  president  of  the 
Fulton  County  Mills,  that  manufacture  this  cloth  [reading]  : 

We  have  done  a  fine  business  of  our  Efird  78/1  with  you  and  with  others, 
Imt  the  fact  Is  that  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  way  of  new  business  for  a 
Ion?  while.  I  have  one  customer,  a  big  user  of  this  yarn,  who  is  quite  discour- 
sed over  the  delay  in  Washington  as  regards  any  relief.  As  I  understand 
Mm.  there  is  German  competition,  which  his  firm  could  not  meet,  even  if  we 
made  them  a  present  of  the  yarn. 

81527— 22— sch  9 9 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Littauer.  December  5,  1921.  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  th 
fact  is  that  none  of  us  have  bought  any  yarn  since  last  May  or  June. 
We  have  used  up  the  yarns  that  we  had,  and  we  are  all  closed  down 
and  it  is  pitiful.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  any  harrowing  tales,  but 
really  to-day  they  are  shoveling  snow,  working  in  wood  yards ;  men 
who  received  from  us  from  $45  to  $65  a  week  in  pay,  expert  weavers 
and  warpers  of  the  finest  knitting  machines  the  world  knows.  These 
are  all  skilled  workers;  and  take  the  girls  who  work  at  making 
gloves — and  I  see  the  pay  rolls;  I  see  the  amount  that  they  earn— 
from  18  to  25  years  of  age  earn  anywhere  from  $24  to  $42  a  week. 

We  had  to  induce  labor  to  take  up  this  new  industry  during  the 
war.  We  paid  full  price,  and,  as  I  told  you,  there  has  been  no  cut 
worth  spealring  about  since  then,  not  more  than  $1  or  $2  a  week,  and 
it  was  all  foolishness,  because  unless  we  can  get  a  tariff  that  will  com- 
pensate we  can  not  continue  this  industry. 

Another  thing  is,  we  are  moribund — we  will  be  dead  pretty  soon, 
unless  the  Congress  acts. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  request  any  different  rate  on  the  two-fold 
fabric  over  the  one-fold? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Well,  the  two- fold  fabric  is  a  very  interesting 
matter  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  that.  But  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
are  asking  distinction  to  be  made  there. 

Mr.  Littauer.  No;  it  will  all  go  in  under  the  same  rate.  Of 
course,  per  fold  all  the  rates  on  them  are  the  same.  But  the 
cotton 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  I  am  not  talking  about  the  fabric  at 
all ;  I  am  talking  about  the  gloves. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  desire  to  ask  for  some  information. 

Mr.  LnrAUER.  We  require  that  foreign  goods  be  stamped  with 
the  country  of  origin,  and  it  is  carried  out  and  passed  by  our  custom? 
authorities  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  American  manufacturers  do 
protection.  Here  is  a  pair  of  gloves  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  com-  , 
mittee]  imported  from  Germany.  The  only  statement  of  the  country  J 
of  origin  on  that  is  on  the  base  of  that  fastener  there  [  indicating]  f 
"  Made  in  Saxony."  And,  then,  Senator,  look  at  the  stamping  that  is 
permitted  to  pass. 

Senator  McLean.  Read  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  not ;  I  would  have  to  get  a  better  light. 

Mr.  Littauer.  It  is  the  word  "  Saxony,"  there.  But  I  do  n*t 
claim  that  that  is  any  fair  way  of  meeting  the  provision  of  the  la*- 
Canada  is  very  much  more  exact  than  we  are. 

The.  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  taken  up  with 
the  Treasury  Department.  ^  J 

Senator  Simmons.  I  was  not  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Littauer  began 
his  statement.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  it.  I  wanted  to  in- 
quire if  the  Government  statistics  contained  in  the  Monthly  Sunim*r? 
of  Foreign  Commerce  showing  the  number  of  knit  gloves  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  the  last  10  months,  ending  with  October* 
have  been  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes ;  I  put  them  into  the  record  as  far  as  I  couli 
If  you  have  them  there  I  would  like  to  corroborate  them,  becau* 
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• 

Senator  Smoot  brought  up  some  other  figures  that  were  in  a  digest. 
This  is  the  jpublication  I  base  all  my  figures  on. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  simply  wanted  to  inquire  if  you  had  offered 
lie  committee,  before  I  came  in,  any  evidence  that,  the  importations 
luring  the  last  10  months,  ending  in  October,  exceeded  the  number 
riven  here? 

Mr.  LrrrAUEH.  I  based  everything  on  those  figures.  I  have  no 
>ther  way  of  knowing. 

Senator  Simmons,  i  ou  admit,  then,  that  the  importations  from  all 
jources  of  cotton  gloves  into  this  country  during  10  months  ending 
October  30,  1921,  was  less  than  1,000,000  dozen? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes;  and  if  you  take  the  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
:ember— I  happen  to  have  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
nerce ;  here  is  the  August  imports 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  taking  the  totals. 

Mr.  Littauer.  Remember,  they  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
md  there  were  ten  times  as  many  in  July  as  January. 

Senator  Cmcns.  Will  you  have  that  letter  put  into  the  record?  It 
was  not  put  into  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  October  27,  1921. 
Littaueb  Glove  Corporation, 

235  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  of  October  25,  I  take  pleasure 
in  quoting  below  the  imports  of  cotton  gloves  into  the  United  States  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1921 : 

July,  142.152  dozen  pairs 1 $424,620 

Anjnist.  137,726  dozen  pairs 402,792 

September,  129,917  dozen  pairs 330,438 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Hohn, 
Chief,  Division  of  Statistics. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  established  in  that 
letter  that  during  the  10  months  ending  June  30  less  than  1,000,000 
dozen  gloves  were  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Littatjer.  I  will  admit  anything  that  those  figures  tell,  because 
I  believe  they  are  correct. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  that,  I  understand  the  witness  to  contend, 
has  destroyed  the  cotton-glove  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LrrTAUER.  Complete  destruction  of  the  cotton-glove  industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  cotton  gloves,  because  the 
figures  apply  to  cotton  gloves  and  to  no  other  kinds. 

Mr.  LrrTAUEK.  I  suggest  that  paragraph  914  be  amended  to  read 
*s  follows: 

Gloves,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  made 
<{  fabric  knit  on  a  warp-knitting  machine,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem,  but  not  less 
,tau  a  minimum  of  $3  per  dozen  pairs,  not  over  11  inches  in  length;  for  each  inch  in 
*X(.es  over  11  inches,  in  addition,  15  cents  per  dozen  pairs. 

rtn  mich  gloves  of  two  folds  of  such  fabric,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem,  but  not  less 
iWt  *  minimum  of  $4  per  dozen  pairs,  not  over  11  inches  in  length;  over  11  inches  in 
kazth,  for  each  inch  in  excess,  25  cents  per  dozen  pairs. 
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COTTON  AND  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

[Paragraphs  917,  1015,  and  1400.] 

BRIEF    OF   JOSEPH    W.    STEIN,    REPRESENTING    THE    AMERICAS 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  COTTON  AND  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

The  undersigned  American  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  linen  handkerchiefs  re- 
spectfully request  that  certain  amendments  be  made  in  the  new  tariff  act  as  it 
passed  the  House  (Fordney  bill,  H.  R.  7456).  We  are  interested  in  paragraph  'JIT, 
covering  cotton  handkerchiefs,  paragraph  1015,  covering  linen  hanakercniefe,  ma 
paragraph  1430,  which  covers  embroidered,  initialed,  tamboured,  hemstitched,  »p» 
pliqu&f  or  scalloped  handkerchiefs. 

With  respect  to  the  last  paragraph  (1430),  we  request  that  hemstitched,  drawnwork, 
embroidered  or  otherwise  ornamented  handerk chiefs,  otherwise  provided  for  in  tha1 
paragraph,  be  provided  for,  if  made  of  cotton,  in  paragraph  917,  covering  cotton  hand 
kerchiefs,  and  if  made  of  linen,  in  paragraph  1015,  covering  linen  handKerchiefs,  and 
that  these  ornamented  handkerchiefs  be  omitted  from  paragraph  1430,  which  will  still 
cover  a  great  variety  of  articles. 

I.  COTTON  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Paragraph  917  of  the  Fordney  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  is  as  follows: 

"Par.  917.  Handkerchiefs  and  mufflers,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
cotton,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  hemmed,  shall  pay  duty  as  cloth;  hemmed  or  hem- 
stitched shall  pay,  in  addition  thereto,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  Tint 
none  of  the  foregoing,  when  containing  yarns  the  averaee  number  of  which  does  eoi 
exceed  number  40,  shall  pay  less  than  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  nor  when  excced- 
ingnumber  40,  less  than  30  per  centum  aa  valorem.1' 

We  ask  that  the  above  paragraph  be  stricken  out  and  that  in  place  thereof  the** 
be  incorporated  in  the  new  tariff  bill  a  new  paragraph  somewhat  similar  to  that  con 
tained  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  of  1909  (par.  322),  with  appropriate  changes  in  ritw 
to  meet  present  conditions.  We  request  that  you  adopt  as  the  paragraph  covering 
cotton  handkerchiefs,  the  following: 

"Handkerchiefs  or  mufflers  composed  of  cotton  cloth,  in  the  piece  or  otherwi*. 
finished  or  unfinished,  not  hemmed,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  and  amount  of  duty  «a 
the  cotton  cloth  of  which  they  are  composed  as  is  imposed  by  this  act  on  cotton  cloih 
of  the  same  kind  and  description.  If  such  handkerchiefs  are  hemmed  only,  the> 
shall  pay  9  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  thereto:  Provided,  That  such  hand- 
kerchiefs and  mufflers  shall  not  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  30  per  centum  ad  valorem 
Handkerchiefs  and  mufflers  composed  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  fin- 
ished or  unfinished,  hemstitched  or  imitation  hemstitched,  or  revered,  or  having 
drawn  threads,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  37J  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Cotton  handkerchief 
and  mufflers  composed  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  finished  or  unfinished, 
if  embroidered  in  any  manner  with  an  initial,  letter,  monogram,  or  otherwise,  by 
hand  or  machinery,  or  if  tamboured  or  applique*d  or  scalloped,  or  if  trimmed  wholly 
or  partly  with  lace  or  with  tucking  or  insertion,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  42$  per  centum 
ad  valorem.' ' 

II.  LINEN   HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Paragraph  1015  of  the  Fordney  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  is  as  follows: 

11  Par.  1015.  Handkerchiefs  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  vegetable  fiber 
other  than  cotton,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  hemmed,  33J  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
hemmed  or  hemstitched,  36  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  ask  that  this  be  stricken  out  and  that  there  be  substituted  in  place  thereof  the 
following: 

"Handkerchiefs  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or.ve8J" 
table  fiber  other  than  cotton,  whether  in  the  piece  of  otherwise,  finished  or  unfinished, 
not  hemmed,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  and  amount  of  duty  on  the  doth  contained 
therein,  as  is  imposed  by  this  act  on  cloth  of  the  same  kind  and  description.  If  fH0* 
handkerchiefs  are  hemmed  they  shall  pay  9  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition 
thereto:  Provided,  That  such  handkerchiefs  shall  not  pav  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  30 
per  centum  ad  valorem.  Handkerchiefs  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  vege- 
table fiber  other  than  cotton,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  finished  or  unfinished,  hem- 
stitched or  imitation  hemstitched,  or  revered,  or  having  drawn  threads,  shall  p*v  » 
duty  of  37}  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Handkerchiefs  composed  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  vegetable  fiber  other  than  cotton,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  finished  or  unfin- 
ished, if  embroidered  in  any  manner  with  an  initial,  letter,  monogram,  or  otherwise, 
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y  hand  or  machinery,  or  if  tamboured  or  appliqued  or  scalloped,  or  if  trimmed 
holly  or  partly  with  lace  or  with  tucking  or  insertion,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  42£  per 
en  turn  aa  valorem."  l 

m.    COMPARISON  OV  FOREIGN  ANT>  DOMESTIC  COST  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

At  this  time  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  the  intricate  details  of  the  method 
f  manufacturing  handkerchiefs,  as  it  was  fully  discussed,  explained,  and  covered  by 
tatistical  data  in  support  of  the  American  manufacturers'  contention  for  protective 
luty  at  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Sixty-second 
Vtngress,  third  session,  1913. 

Handkerchiefs  are  made  of  various  fabrics,  but  those  to  which  we  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  are  of  cotton  and  of  flax  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  and  we  shall  endeavor 
ley  show  that  the  rates  in  our  proposed  paragraph  are  essential  to  enable  the  American 
manufacturer  to  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  pay  such 
wages  as  will  enable  the  American  workman  to  continue  in  this  industry  and  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living.  In  the  American  handkerchief  trade  there  is  actual, 
open  competition  and  monopoly  is  impossible.  Cloth  is  easily  obtained  as  are  also 
trie  sewing  machines,  and  anyone  owning  a  single  machine  can  become  a  handkerchief 
manufacturer.  We  are  classed  as  a  highly  competitive  industry.  The  American 
handkerchief  industry  employs  many  thousands  of  people  at  good  wages.  It  also 
uses  cotton  cloth  made  out  of  American-grown  cotton.  Our  cotton  handkerchief 
industry  therefore  contributes  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  textile  and  yarn  industry 
as  well  as  other  allied  industries.  The  industry  here  represented  employs  approxi- 
mately 10,000  laborers,  involving  a  yearly  wage  expense  of  from  $7,500,000  to 
$10,000,000. 

Our  petition  for  an  increase  of  rates  over  those  provided  by  the  act  of  1913,  and  in 
some  instances  slightly  above  those  contained  in  the  act  of  1909,  is  based  upon  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  articles  in  American  factories.    We  annex 
hereto  several  examples  showing  the  rate  paid  for  hemstitching,  finishing,  thread, 
ribbon,  and  boxing,  and  it  becomes  very  apparent  that  without  any  factory  overhead: 
whatever  the  American  manufacturer  pays  nis  workers  fully  25  per  cent  more  than  is 
paid  to  the  British  workman,  who  is  our  greatest  competitor.    If  we  add  our  factory 
overhead  you  will  readily  see  that  our  production  cost  is  double  the  production  cost  of 
goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.    In  these  cost-of-production  statements  the 
British  price  is  computed  at  an  exchange  rate  of  $4  to  the  pound,  for  the  reason  that 
this  exemplifies  existing  conditions.    At  the  same  time  we  have  also  extended  the 
figures  on  the  basis  of  exhange  at  the  rate  of  $4.8665  to  the  pound  sterling.    British 
contractors  will  do  work  at  the  figures  we  have  set  forth  in  our  table  for  anyone  furnish- 
ing the  cloth  for  the  purpose.    Of  course  the  price  which  the  contractor  charges 
includes  his  entire  factory  cost,  his  overhead,  ana  also  a  profit. 

You  can  therefore  readily  see  what  a  great  advantage  tne  British  manufacturer  has 
over  the  American  manufacturer,  and  we  can  confidently  assert  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  European  war,  which  took  so  many  workers  away  from  their  UBual  vocations 
and  naturally  made  labor  in  this  line  very  scarce,  this  country  would  have  been 
flooded  with  European  handkerchiefs,  and  the  majority  of  our  factories  would  have  been 
compelled  to  close,  thus  destroying  an  industry  giving  thousands  employment. 

We  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  a  few  exhibits  which  we  are  submitting  to 
substantiate  our  claim  for  additional  duties.  Exhibit  A  is  a  woman's  colored  woven 
border  handkerchief  which  can  be  bought  in  the  Belfast  market  at  2s.  2d.  At  the 
present  rate  of  duty  and  figuring  the  pound  at  $4,  the  importer  can  land  this  article  at 
a&i  cents  per  dozen  net.  We  are  also  submitting  our  cost  sheet,  which  will  show  you 
that  a  similar  article  made  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  way  by  an  American 
nuaufacturer  cost  $0.8128  per  dozen  net.  In  order  to  give  us  such  protection  as 
will  enable  us  to  compete  with  this  British  made  handkerchief,  we  are  certainly 
entitled  to  a  duty  of  37 J  per  cent,  which  is  what  we  ask  as  per  annexed  schedule. 

Exhibit  B  is  a  man's  handkerchief  made  of  cotton  and  can  be  bought  in  Belfast 
at  4s.  4d.  This  the  importer  can  land  at  $1 .17  per  dozen  under  the  same  condition  as 
above.  Our  cost  of  a  similar  article  made  of  clpth  of  American  manufacture  is  1.5193 
cents. 

Just  as  an  example  of  the  great  disadvantage  under  which  we  are  laboring  can  be 
clearly  shown  in  tne  item  of  hemstitching.  In  Belfast  the  worker  is  paid  for  stitching 
a  12-inch  handkerchief  with  15  stitches,  30  pence  for  12  dozen,  or  2}  pence  per  dozen. 
Granting  that  this  factory  overhead  is  the  Bame  as  ours  (but  we  are  sure  it  is  not),  his 
cost  per  dozen  for  hemstitching  is  5  pence,  or  0.0840  cent,  whereas  our  cost,  plus 
oTOfead,  is  0.1496  cent. 

1  au«8  in  abort  proposed  paragraphs  are  American  valuation. 
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Another  example  is  shown  in  hemstitched  handkerchiefs  of  18  inches  and  16  etilche? 
for  which  they  pay  45d.  for  12  dozen,  or  3§  pence  per  dozen.  With  factory  overhead 
this  is  7 J  pence,  or  0.1232  cent.  Our  cost  plus  factory  overhead  is  0.2186  cent 
And  so  it  goes  through  every  operation  of  labor,  until,  in  the  final  analysis,  we  find 
that  we  are  paying  nearly  100  per  cent  more  for  our  labor  than  do  our  British  com- 
petitors. They  also  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  cloth.  The  clot!) 
shown  in  Exhibit  B  cost  in  Manchester  3  shillings  per  dozen,  or  60  cents,  whereas  our 
cloth  cost  us  $1.55  per  dozen.  The  same  labor  costs  apply  to  linen  handkerchiefs 
and  we  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  same  duty  be  assessed  on  hemstitch*! 
handkerchiefs  made  of  flax,  etc — that  is,  37J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

An  industry  which  has  great  possibilities  if  properly  protected,  is  the  manufacture 
of  embroidered  handkerchiefs.  Our  greatest  competitors  are  in  Switzerland.  Again 
a  similar  condition  exists  as  to  labor.  The  prevailing  stitch  rate  per  1,000  stitches 
made  on  the  hand  machine  averages  about  80  centimes,  or  about  16  cents.  We  muet 
pay  for  similar  work  30  cents.  Their  cost  of  finishing,  stitching,  and  boxing  is  al» 
below  our  rates,  and  this  puts  us  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  trying  to  successfully 
compete  with  their  products.  The  Treasury  Department  issues  weekly  a  schednP 
of  landing  cost  for  Swiss-made  goods  and  for  that  reason  we  are  not  bothering  you  with 
as  many  details,  as  we  are  sure  your  experts  are  thoroughly  in  touch  with  this  situation. 

In  1913  when  the  revision  of  our  tariff  was  downward,  the  question  of  embroider*! 
handkerchiefs  was  thoroughly  and  most  diligently  examined  and  the  conclusion  wu 
definitely  arrived  at  that  the  then  existing  rate  of  60  per  cent  should  be  retained 
We  felt  at  that  time  that  the  rate  should  be  75  per  cent  and  we  again  respectfully 
petition  that  the  rate  be  affixed  at  75  per  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation  or  42$  per  jtvnt 
American  valuation,  in  order  that  this  industry  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  compete  wi:i 
the  Swiss  manufacturers.  Moreover  embroidered  handkerchiefs  are  a  luxury  and  wt 
are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  any  article  of  luxury  should  be  sufficiently  taxed  u. 
make  it  a  revenue  producer. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Linen  handkerchiefs"  we  would  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  linen  cloth  out  of  which  handkerchiefs  are  made  is  not  mad* 
in  this  country.  We  buy  this  cloth  in  Ireland,  ship  it  in  the  bleached  state  to  tfcf 
United  States,  where  we  cut  it  up,  hemstitch  or  otherwise  treat  it  to  make  it  int: 
handkerchiefs,  and  box  it.  We  ask  you  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  duty  on  hand- 
kerchief cloth  of  linen .  The  rates  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1909  and  1913  are  nearly  identical 
and  we  ask  you  to  continue  same,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  produce  linen  handkerchief?  ia 
this  country  and  give  the  consumer  the  best  possible  value  at  reasonable  prices,  bu:, 
this  can  only  be  done  if  we  receive  the  proper  protection  on  the  finished  linen  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

(Submitted  by:  Herrman,  Aukam  &  Co.,  Joseph  W.  Stein,  vice  president;  tb* 
Acheson  Harden  Co.,  James  Harden,  president;  Alexander  &  Stein  (Inc.),  Charles  F 
Stein,  president;  I.  C.  Herman  &  Co.,  Long  Handkerchief  Co.  (Inc.),  Bernhard  Long, 
president;  H.  Rosenthal  &  Co.  (Inc.);  Newark  Embroidery  Works,  H.  Bornema&. 
vice  president;  Phillips.  Weil  &  Norton,  A.  M.  Phillips;  Schmidt  Pitz-Gibbon  Co.. 
J.  Schmidt;  £.  Heller  &  Bros.  (Inc.),  Maurice  Sagui,  president;  The  International 
Handkerchief  Manufacturing  Co.,  Charles  Tyroler,  treasurer;  Duke,  Macmahon  &  Co.. 
Passaic,  N.  J.;  Joseph  W.  Stein,  chairman  tariff  committee,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Comparative  costs  of  manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen  handkerchiefs. 


10  dozen  ladies'  longfold,  14  stitches: 

Hemstitch  operator 

Finishing  operator 

Thread 

Common  ribbon 

No.  15  box 


Total. 


Total  American  operating  cost . 


Paid  to 
American 
operators. 


CenU, 
0.0600 
.0130 


.0620 


American 
manufac- 
turer's 
overhead. 


CenU. 
0.0600 
.0130 


0820 


American 

material, 

excluding 

cloth. 


Per  cant  <4 

American 

oost  ow 

Belfast 

cost 


CenU. 


a  0000 
.0006 

.0080 


.0156 


.1796 
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Comparative  costs  of  manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen  handkerchiefs — Continued. 


Belfast,  £5  3s.  8d.,  at  $4  per  pound  sterling 

Belfast,  £5  3s.  8d.,  at  $4.8665  per  pound  sterling. 

5  dozen  ladies'  8  by  8, 14  stitches: 

Hemstitch  operator 

Finishing  operator 

Thread 

Silk  ribbon 

No.  15  box 


Total. 


Total  American  operating  cost . 


Belfast,  74d.f  at  $4  per  pound  sterling 

Belfast,  7jd.,  at  $4.8665  per  pound  sterling. 

5  docen  ladies'  cords,  8  by  8, 16  stitches: 

Hemstitch  operator 

Finishing  operator 

Thread 

Sflk  ribbon 

No.  15  box 


TotaL. 


Total  American  operating  cost 

Belfast,  8Jd.,  at  $4  per  pound  sterling 

Belfast,  $jd.,  at  $4.8965  per  pound  sterling. 

lv  doten  men's  longfoM,  14  stitches: 

Hemstitch  operator 

Finishing  operator 

Thread 

Common  ribbon 

No.  15  box 


Total. 


Total  American  operating  cost 

BeKast,  £7  5s.  8d.,  at  $4  per  pound  sterling 

Belfast,  £7  5s.  8d.,  at  $4.8665  per  pound  sterling. 

S  down  men's  10  by  10, 14  stitches: 

Hemstitch  operator 

Finishing  operator. 

ThSad7..7T. , 

TinstL J 

No.  15  box 


Total. 


|<*1  American  operating  cost 

BeKast,  £8  Is.  2d,  at  $4  per  pound  sterling 

rout,  £8  Is.  2d,  at  $4. 8665  per  pound  sterling. 

I  taen  men's  cords,  10  by  10, 16  stitches: 

Hemstitch  operator 

finishing  operator 

Thread....  .„. 

Ribbon ; 

No.  15  box......... 


Total. 


To^American 

««*,  £10  7s.  8d.f  at  $4 .8665  per  pound  sterling. 


i  operating  cost. 

8a.,  at  $4  per  pound  sterling. 


Paid  to 
American 
operators. 


Cents. 


0.0690 
.0261 


.0051 


.0748 
.0260 


.1017 


.1093 
.0150 


American 
manufac- 
turer's 
overhead. 


Cents. 


American 

material, 

excluding 

cloth. 


0.0690 
.0261 


0951 


0748 
0269 


1017 


1093 
0150 


.1243 


.1093 
.0289 


1243 


.1093 
.0289 


.1382 


1382 


.1093 
.0292 


Cents. 
0.0896 
.1090 


1385 


.1385 


.0090 
.0097 
.0107 


.0294 
.0951 
.0951 


.2196 
.1209 
.1470 


Per  cent  of 

American 

cost  over 

Belfast 

cost. 


.0090 
.0097 
.0107 


.0294 
.1017 
.1017 


.2328 
.1375 
.1673 


.0140 
.0008 
.0094 


.0242 
.1243 
.1243 


.2728 
.1271 
.1546 


.0140 
.0041 
.0125 


.0306 
.1382 
.1382 


.3070 
.1417 
.1724 


.0140 
.0109 
.0125 


.0374 
.1385 
.1385 


.3144 
.1813 
.2205 


100 
73 


81.6 
49.4 


69.3 
39.2 


114.7 
76.5 


116.6 
78.1 


73.4 
42.6 
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Selling  cost  of  colored  cords,  Dec.  5t  1911* 


Items. 


Cost. 


30+11: 

Cloth 

Thread 

Ribbon  and  tickets 
Box,  6  by  11(1).... 

Box  tops 

Case 

Labor  cost 

2  per  cent  Sec 


32  gray: 

Cloth 

Thread ." 

Ribbon  and  tickets 

Box  (5) 

Case 

Labor  cost 

2  per  cent  Sec 


$1.0055 
.0120 
.0025 
.0217 
.0105 
.008 
.4242 


1.4904 
.0289 


1.5193 


.4652 

.008 

.0073 

.0081 

.008 

.3002 


.7968 
.016 


.8128 


Department. 


Cutting 

Hemstitching,  10.095+ 15  per 
cent. 

Dampening 

Machine  ironing 

Folding 

Pressing 

Ribboning 

Boxing 


Selling  overhead. 


Cutting 

Hemstitching,  10.065+ 15  per 
cent. 

Dampening 

Machine  ironing 

Folding 

Pressing , 

Ribboning 

Boxing 


Selling  overhead. 


Piece 
price. 


10.0075 
.1093 

.0005 
.0103 
.0109 
.0027 
.0054 
.0049 


.0347 


.005 
.0748 

.0004 
.0087 
.0076 
.0038 
.0036 
.0033 


.0274 


Factory 
over- 
head, 
Xper 
cent. 


200 
200 


Cost. 


•a  ois 

.214. 


200 


140 


06U 


.3030 


200 

200 


.4243 


.01 
.UK 


200 


140 


.051$ 


2144 


.3002 


COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

[Paragraph  918.] 

STATEMENT   OF  HON.   JAMES   S.   PARKER,   REPRESENTATIVE    IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  appear  here  in  the  interest  of  the  collar  manufac- 
turers of  the  city  of  Troy,  which  is  in  my  congressional  district. 

As  far  as  the  Fordney  bill  is  concerned,  the  interests  which  I 
represent  will  accept  without  protest  the  rates  on  shirts,  linen  col- 
lars, and  silk  collars,  but  they  do  believe  that  the  rate  that  is  carried 
on  cotton  collars  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  industry  to  exist. 

As  you  know,  their  business  is  largely  a  matter  of  cotton  collars. 
The  labor  represents  probably  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  collars. 
They  do  not  believe,  with  the  25  per  cent  specific  duty  and  a  12.5 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  they  can  meet  foreign  competition. 

In  their  original  request  made  to  the  committee  they  asked  for 
45  cents  and  15  per  cent — 45  cents  per  dozen  as  the  specific  duty 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  After  a  conference  with  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House,  they  agreed  to  35  cents,  specific  duty  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  the  House  bill,  when  it  was  reported, 
much  to  their  surprise,  carried  25  cents  and  12.5  per  cent.  They  now 
request  that  the  agreement  be  carried  out  which  they  tentatively  had 
with  the  House  subcommittee.  ^   * 

I  would  like  permission  to  file  a  brief  which  I  will  submit* 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 
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BRIEF  OF  COMMITTEE  EEPEE8EKTIKG  TEE  ASSOCIATION  OF  GOLLAK  MAHTJ- 

FAOTTOEBS. 

In  re  paragraph  918  of  the  Fordney  tariff  billt  the  collar  manufacturers  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  rates  of  duty  prescribed  in  the 
tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  29, 
Ut  point  out  certain  inconsistencies  therein,  and  to  urge  the  rectification  of 
the  rate  of  duty  relating  to  cotton  collars  and  cuffs  (par.  918). 

In  our  brief  filed  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  copy  of  which  we 
also  file  with  you,  we  asked  for  a  return  to  the  rates  of  duty  named  in  the 
tariff  acts  of  1897  and  1909.  Subsequently,  at  a  conference  with  the  sub- 
committee delegated  to  write  the  cotton  schedule,  we  were  requested  to  modify 
these  recommendations.  This  was  urged  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  sentiment 
of  the  Republican  membership  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  rates 
should  not  be  as  those  carried  in  the  Dingley  and  Payne  laws,  but  should  be 
fixed  at  the  minimum  figures  which  would  afford  American  industry  the  pro- 
ttntion  which  economic  conditions  warranted,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
American  valuation  idea  as  the  basis  of  assessment. 

To  meet  what  we  understood  was  the  wish  of  the  committee,  and  contrary 
to  our  own  judgment,  we  revised  our  original  recommendations  and  submitted 
these  figures  to  the  subcommittee,  with  the  understanding  that  such  modified 
recommendations  were  acceptable  and  would  form  the  basis  of  their  work. 

However,  upon  making  an  examination  of  the  completed  bill  as  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  are  greatly  disturbed  to  find  these  modified 
rates  have  been  still  further  reduced,  and,  in  fact,  the  rate  for  cotton  collars  and 
cuffs  as  carried  by  this  bill  is  practically  equal  to  the  rate  of  duty  now  carried 
hy  the  Underwood  law.  A  comparison  of  our  original  recommendations,  our 
njodiflrd  recommendations,  the  rates  in  this  bill,  and  the  Underwood  law  are  set 
forth  below: 

Cotton  collars :  Our  original  recommendations,  45  cents  per  dozen  and  15  per 
«*nt  ad  valorem ;  our  modified  recommendations,  35  cents  per  dozen  and  15  per 
•ret  ad  valorem;  rates  carried  in  this  bill,  25  cents  per  dozen  and  12$  per  cent 
j'l  valorem :  Underwood  law,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Linen  collars :  Our  original  recommendations,  40  cents  per  dozen  and  20  per 
<**t  ad  valorem ;  our  modified  recommendations,  30  cents  per  dozen  and  20  per 
o?nt  ad  valorem ;  rates  carried  in  this  bill,  28  cents  per  dozen  and  17  per  cent 
«d  valorem ;  Underwood  law,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  situation  is  a  most  unusual  one  in  a  bill  which  is  frankly  designed  to 
famish  protection  to  American  industries  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  majority 
r*1*>rt,  "to  cure  the  industrial  depression  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
offering  of  foreign  goods  upon  the  American  market  at  less  than  the  American 
■»*t  of  production,"  and  is  one  which  we  must  believe  arose  through  a  mis- 
<  dp  option  of  the  actual  result  of  this  provision  or  through  a  palpable  mistake. 
Af»*>r  reading  the  statement  of  Chairman  Fordney  that  this  bill  is  to  be  "the 
Ma^na  Charta  for  the  perpetuation  of  American  standards  of  living,"  we  are 
tumble  to  reconcile  this  action  of  the  committee  in  lowering  the  rate  of  duty 
oi»«a  our  product  to  a  rate  practically  equivalent  to  that  carried  in  a  Democratic 
tariff  law,  which  rate  would  have  proven  to  be  absolutely  ruinous  had  not  the 
European  war  shut  off  imports. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  and  respectfully  urged  that  your  committee  amend 
tU  bill  through  the  insertion  of  the  following  clauses :  In  lieu  of  lines  7,  8,  and 
*  "&  page  122  Insert  u  Shirt  collars  and  cuffs  of  cotton,  35  cents  per  dozen 
Ifavea  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  Committee  ozf  Finance, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  undersigned  committee,  representing  the  collar  and  cuff  manufacturers 
fit  Troy,  N.  Y.f  and  vicinity,  respectfully  present  this  brief  in  support  of  their 
r^qofst  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  above-mentioned  articles  be  fixed  sub- 
stantially at  the  rates  prevailing  for  16  years  under  the  tariff  acts  of  1879 
tad  1909,  which  were  as  follows: 

Shirt  collars  and  cuffs  of  cotton,  45  cents  per  dozen  specific  duty  and  15  per 
«at  ad  valorem. 

1.  The  present  duty  is  an  ad  valorem  tariff  of  30  per  cent  for  cotton  collars 
and  cuff*  The  imposition  of  a  flat  ad  valorem  duty  by  the  Underwood  tariff 
Uw  whs  a  change  in  form  and  a  radical  reduction  of  approximately  53  per  cent 
t*tow  the  preexisting  rate  on  the  cotton  collars.  The  rates  of  duty  under  the 
various  tariff  laws  during  the  last  30  years  have  been  as  follows : 
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Cotton  collars:  McKinley  tariff,  1890,  15  cents  per  dozen  and  35  per  cent; 
Wilson  tariff,  1894,  40  per  cent;  Dingley  tariff,  1897,  and  Payne  tariff.  15**. 
45  cents  per  dozen  and  15  per  cent ;  Underwood  tariff,  1913,  30  per  cent. 

When  the  Underwood  bill  was  on  hearing  we  protested  against  the  iiupositi*.. 
of  a  low  rate  of  duty,  for  the  reason  that  our  investigations  had  disclosed  -• 
much  lower  cost  of  manufacturing  these  articles  in  several  foreign  comnetiw: 
countries  than  was  possible  in  the  United  States. 

The  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  following  closely  upon  the  enactment  of  !i* 
tariff  law,  so  seriously  disturbed. economic  conditions  in  foreign  countries  that 
it  prevented  disastrous  foreign  competition  in  our  industry  and  thus  afforded  a& 
inadvertent  but  effectual  protection.  This  condition  is  rapidly  disappearing 
We  fully  expect  that  under  a  continuance  of  the  present  low  rate  of  pu«v.T 
ad  valorem  duty  large  importations  of  cheaply  made  European  and  Asiati-. 
collars  will  result. 

2.  Wages  in  all  competing  foreign  countries,  despite  the  advances  caused  M 
war  conditions,  are  still  much  lower  than  wages  for  similar  work  in  the  ruh>' 
States. 

3.  The  rates  of  duty  prevailing  under  the  McKinley,  Dingley,  and  Payne  turf! 
laws  did  not  prohibit  importations  into  the  United  States,  but  did  serve  to  k«*v 
foreign  competition  from  being  disastrous  to  the  home  industry.  The  same  neo*- 
sity  exists  now  to  prevent  radical  reduction  in  wages,  unemployment,  and  distro^ 
among  the  thousands  of  persons  who  have  spent  years  in  the  industry  and  art- 
dependent  upon  its  prosperity  and  growth  for  a  livelihood. 

4.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  wages,  and  consequently  manufacturing  costs  ia 
this  industry,  have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  those  prevailing  in  the  priurii>;r. 
competing  countries,  the  domestic  retail  price  of  collars  has  been  and  is  now  a< 
low  as  in  foreign  countries  where  similar  articles  are  worn. 

5.  The  lack  of  an  active  domestic  market  in  many  foreign  countries  caused  T»j 
the  lessened  buying  power  of  the  people  will  exert  an  extraordinary  stimulus  t" 
the  effort  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  seek  an  export  outlet  for  his  product*. 
This  applies  particularly  to  articles  of  daily  use  and  universal  demand  which  arv 
greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the  expenditure  of  labor.  The  United  States,  bi 
reason  of  its  sound  financial  condition,  is  the  most  desirable  market  in  th<> 
world. 

6.  Maintenance  of  industry,  protection  of  the  domestic  market  and  the  sniV 
guarding  and  increase  of  the  national  income  are  measures  of  vital  iiniiortunr* 
in  forming  the  basis  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  which  will  enable  the  Governm**** 
to  discharge  its  heavy  financial  burdens. 

7.  The  tariff  rates  suggested  are  not  excessive  nor  out  of  proportion  to  fh<» 
tariffs  now  imposed  by  the  several  foreign  countries  against  the  importation? 
of  collars,  as  disclosed  by  the  following  table  of  rates :  Australia.  55  per  oont 
Brazil,  1.36  per  dozen ;  Czechoslovakia,  duty  on  component  nmterial  phis  40  jh  i 
cent ;  France,  duty  on  component  material  plus  40  per  cent ;  Germany.  40  tvnN 
per  pound ;  Italy,  double  duty  on  fabric  plus  50  per  cent ;  Japan,  50  cents  r*-r 
pound. 

8.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  American  capital,  unless  au 
adequate  rate  of  duty  prevented,  to  finance  the  purchase  of  machinery,  the  e\- 
portation  of  cotton,"  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  and  the  cutting  up  the  manu- 
facture of  garments,  including  collars,  in  foreign  countries,  taking  advjmtam- 
not  only  of  the  low  rates  of  wages  there  prevailing,  but  also  of  the  deprecintod 
exchange.  The  products  thus  manufactured  could  very  profitably  be  reexported 
to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  products  of  domestic  industry. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Collar  and  cuff  making  is  a  highly  specialized  industry  and  since  its  inception 
has  been  located  in  and  centralized  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  success  of  this  industry  and  the  material  welfare  and  growth  of  Tr«»\ 
are  inseparably  bound  together.  According  to  the  figures  of  the  current  veiisu*. 
Troy  and  adjacent  territory  comprising  the  collar  manufacturing  coiniiitmtt> 
have  a  population  of  about  115,000  people,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  d'reoih 
or  indirectly  supported  by  the  pay  rolls  of  the  collar  and  shirt  factories. 

By  reason  of  the  centralization  of  this  industry  and  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  proportion  of  our  people  is  connected  with  it,  the  community  Is  necnthir)> 
dependent  upon  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  the  collar  and  shirt  xuanufuctur 
ing  enterprise.    It  produces  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  il#t« 
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oo liars  and  cuffs  of  the  United  States,  valued  in  1920  at  $36,000,000.    Ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  cotton  cloth  used  is  made  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  there  are  other  enterprises,  such  as  printing,  lithographing,  paper- 
hox  making,  and  laundries,  employing  many  additional  hundreds .  of  people, 
which  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  the  collar  and  shirt  fac- 
tories. The  following  table  gives  a  concise  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dustry and  its  peculiar  value  to  Troy: 

1.  Capital  invested,  $39,000,000. 

2.  Total  pay  rolls,  $16,500,000  yearly. 

3.  Average  wages  per  week,  all  workers,  $21.72. 

4.  Population  affected,  about  115,000. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE    INDUSTRY. 

The  collar  and  shirt  manufacturing  industry  in  Troy  has  grown  from  a  very 
humble  beginning,  before  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine,  to 
un  industry  of  great  importance. 

In  many  families  of  our  community  three  generations  have  been  successively 
employed  in  the  same  manufacturing  establishment.  Practically  all  of  the 
employees  are  American  citizens  and  over  85  per  cent  of  them  are  women.  In- 
dustrial conditions  in  Troy  factories  are  equal  to  the  best  prevailing  in  any 
section  of  the  country. 

The  industry  is  capable  of  supplying  the  entire  needs  of  the  United  States, 
and  possibly  more.  Its  history  is  one  of  steady  achievement  in  the  improve- 
ment of  design  and  method,  securing  better  workmanship,  the  use  of  finer 
materials,  evolving  and  building  of  specially  adapted  machinery,  the  care,  safe- 
guarding, and  advancement  of  its  employees,  and  the  continuance  and  consistent 
increase  of  compensation  of  workers. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRY   ABROAD. 

As  an  indication  of  the  activity  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  collars  and 
cuffs  to  modernize  his  factory  equipment  by  the  installation  of  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery, we  have  learned  from  American  manufacturers  of  "  collar-turning  ma- 
chines" (these  machines  are  among  the  most  important  used  in  collar  factories 
and  are  not  adapted  for  other  purposes)  ;  that  recently  they  have  exported  to 
Canada,  France,  England,  Switzerland,  Japan,  and  other  countries  turning  ma- 
chines of  capacity  sufficient  to  manufacture  not  less  than  3,000,000  dozen  collars 
per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  have  been  large  exportations  of  American  but- 
tonhole-making machines  and  button-sewing  machines,  and  in  1918  there  were 
exported  $8,138,596  worth  of  sewing  machines,  which  .  increased  in  1919  to 
$12,774,124.  In  1918  there  were  exported  $7,296,607  worth  of  other  textile  ma- 
rhiw*,  which  increased  in  3919  to  $14,986,369. 

These  figures  are  extremely  significant  when  it  is  considered  that  they  place 
thf  foreign  manufacturer  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  American  manufacturer 
in  so  far  as  factory  equipment  is* concerned. 

The  foreigner  will  be  able  to  easily  train  his  cheaper  labor  to  operate  these 
machines  and  thus  produce  standardized  articles  upon  a  quantity  basis,  with  a 
labor  cost  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  meet. 

THE  VOLUME  AND  PRICES   AT   WHICH   IMPORTS   ARE   OFFERED. 

The  bare  quotation  of  statistics  is  often  misleading  and  does  not  disclose  the 
status  of  production  in  a  foreign  country,  nor  does  it  indicate  latent  possibili- 
ties for  competition.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  European 
war  fixed  the  volume  of  these  imports  since  1914.  Importations  since  that  date 
have  had  no  relation  to  tariff  duties. 

The  collars  now  being  imported  into  this  country  are  not  the  collars  which 
are  expected  to  be  imported  under  a  continuance  of  a  low  rate  of  duty.  The 
collars  being  imported  at  this  time,  both  cotton  and  linen,  are  very  largely  high- 
priced  collars  designed  for  sale  in  exclusive  men's  furnishing  goods  stores  and 
to  the  class  of  trade  who  pay  a  high  retail  price  for  an  imported  article.  The 
imports  to  be  expected,  provided  there  were  a  continuance  of  the  present  rate 
of  duty,  would  doubtless  be  at  a  much  lower  value  and  of  inferior  quality. 
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We  recommend  that  the  tariff  law  now  being  framed  include  an  effective  anti- 
dumping clause. 

Impart 8  of  cotton  collars  and  cuff 8,  1908  to  1920. 


1908, 45  cents  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 

1909,  45  cents 

1910, 45  cents 

1911, 45  cents 

1912, 45  cents 

1913, 45  cents . 

1914,  45  cents 

1914, 30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

1915, 30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

1916, 30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

1917, 30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

1918, 30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

1919, 30  per  cent  ad  valorem 

1920, 30  per  cent  ad  valorem 


Dosen. 

Value. 

Duty. 

1,420 

11,365 

1843 

6,136 

5,404 

3,552 

2,508 

2,430 

1,493 

7,014 

6,454 

4,124 

7,564 

6,943 

4,445 

7,726 

7,798 

4,646 

1,245 

1,338 

761 

4,123 

4,281 

1,284 

2,508 

2,814 

844 

6,558  i    7,276 

2,182 

23,857     30,576 

9,172 

23,808  '  36,252 

10,875 

8,718  I  16,523 

4,957 

22,667 

42,537 

12,761 

Per- 
centage 
of  doty . 


61.81 
66.09 
61.44 
63.90 
64.03 
59.59 
56.87 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


V%to» 
dojen. 


10.  SI 


.«« 
i.o: 

l.U 

1.11 

1.W 


NOTTINGHAM  LACE  CURTAINS. 

[Paragraph  919.] 

BRIEF  OF  GEORGE  E.  LACKEY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  REPRESENTING 
LACE  CURTAIN  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  tariff  committee,  representing  the  Lace  Curtain 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  the  tariff  provision  contained  in  paragraph  919,  H.  R. 
7456,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Par.  919.  Lace  window  curtains,  nets,  nettings,  pillow  shams,  and  bed  sets, 
finished  or  unfinished,  made  on  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machine,  and  composed  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  when  counting  five  points  or  spaces  between  tne  warp 
threads  to  the  inch,  1}  cents  per  square  yard;  when  counting  more  than  five  sunt 
points  or  spaces  to  the  inch,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  sauare  yard  in  addition  for 
each  point  in  excess  of  five;  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  the  foregoing  articles  in 
this  paragraph,  17  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall 
pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  40  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  lace  curtain  manufacturers  request  that  this  paragraph  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Lace  window  curtains,  nets,  nettings,  pillow  shams,  bed  sets,  and  all  other  articUi 
and  fabrics,  by  whatever  name  known,  plain  or  Jacquard  figured,  finished  or  unfinished. 
wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  for  every  use  whatsoever,  made  on  the  Nottingham  lace 
curtain  machine  and  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  when  counting  five 
points  or  spaces  between  the  warp  threads  to  the  inch,  t  cents  per  square  yard;  when 
counting  more  than  five  points  or  spaces  to  the  inch,  1  cent  per  square  yard  in  addition 
for  each  point  in  excess  of  five;  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  the  foregoing  article* 
in  this  paragraph,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing 
shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  40  per  centum  ad  valorem,  nor  a  greater  rate  of  duty 
than  46  per  centum  ad  valorem.1* 

Note. — Italicized  words  indicate  language  amending  House  bill.  Ad  valorem 
rates  in  the  above  proposed  paragraph  are  American  valuation. 

I.  CHANGE  IN   PHRASEOLOGY. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  proposed  paragraph  amends  the  paragraph  appearing 
in  the  House  bill  by  changing  the  phrases  which  describe  the  merchandise  and  bv 
increasing  the  rates.  The  proposed  addition  of  the  words  "and  all  other  articles  and 
fabrics  by  whatever  name  known,  plain  or  Jacquard  figured0  is  necessary  in  our 
opinion  in  order  that  all  articles  and  fabrics  made  wholly  on  the  Nottingham  lace 
curtain  machine  may  be  brought  into  this  paragraph,  even  though  they  do  not  fall 
within  the  designation  of  "nets,  nettings,  pillow  shams,  and  bed  sets,1'  as  set  forth  in 
the  House  bill.  It  is  also  desirable  that  both  plain  and  jacquard  figured  articles 
made  on  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machine  should  be  covered  by  this  provision. 
Following  the  words  finished  or  unfinished  in  the  House  bill,  we  have  suggested  the 
addition  of  the  words  "wholly  or  partly  manufactured."  In  the  lace  trade  a  finished 
article  is  one  which  has  been  bleached,  .starched,  sized  or  stretched,  while  an  unfinished 
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rticle  is  one  which  has  not  been  bleached,  starched ,  sized  or  stretched.  It  has  seemed 
eceseary,  therefore,  to  add  the  words  "wholly  or  partly  manufactured  "  in  order  that 
artlv  made  up  articles  may  be  included  within  the  tariff  provision  without  reference 
>  wnether  the  material  they  are  made  of  be  finished  or  unfinished  material  in  the 
snse  in  which  these  words  are  used  in  the  lace  trade.  We  also  request  that  the 
taxis  "for  every  use  whatsoever"  be  incorporated  in  this  paragraph. 
We  consider  this  proposed  amendment  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  order  that 
:  may  prevent  articles  made  on  the  Nottingham  lace  machines  from  being  assessed 
nder  other  provisions  of  the  tariff  where  articles  made  on  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain 
lachine  may  be  referred  to  by  a  description  of  their  use.  The  United  States  Supreme 
'ourt  has  held  that  a  tariff  provision  which  describes  an  article  by  reference  to  its 
se  prevails  over  every  other  description  of  the  article  in  the  tariff  act,  and  this  principle 
f  statutory  construction  was  applied  to  the  provision  for  nets  and  nettings  in  the  act 
f  1913  with  the  result  that  the  court  decision  removed  from  the  eo  nomine  provision 
or  nets  and  nettings  in  paragraph  358,  all  Jacquard  figured  nets  and  nettings  and  laces 
ised  for  hangings,  curtains,  etc.,  in  the  interior  decoration  of  a  room  and  classified 
uch  nets,  nettings,  and  laces  under  paragraph  258  of  the  act  of  1913,  which  provided 
or  *  *  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods. ' '  The  term ' '  upholstery  goods' '  is  descriptive 
if  use  and  therefore  paragraph  258  was  held  to  be  more  specific  than  paragraph  358 
md  all  Jacquard  nets  and  nettings  provided  for  by  name  in  paragraph  358  were  removed 
rom  that  paragraph  under  which  they  were  dutiable  at  60  per  cent,  and  placed  under 
>aragraph  358  where  they  were  dutiable  at  35  per  cent,  with  great  loss  to  the  revenue, 
ind  to  the  great  damage  of  the  American  lace  industry.  To  avoid  having  any  article 
nade  on  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machine  so  removed  from  paragraph  919  of  the 
lew  law,  we  respectfully  urge  that  this  provision  "for  every  use  whatsoever"  be 
ncorporated  in  the  new  act,  and  this  request  is  supported  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  Government  experts  contained  in  the  "Summary  of  Tariff  Information"  (green 
volume,  pp.  411  and  412,  second  column,  under  the  heading  "Interpretation  and 
comments").  The  recommendations  of  the  experts  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  I. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  also  recommended  the  adoption  of  language  such  as  we  have  incorporated 
in  our  proposed  paragraph  (letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Aug.  6,  1921, 
Appendix  II). 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  drafting  paragraph  1430,  page  162,  lines  23  and  23  of  the 
House  bill,  the  House  made  provision  for  the  lace  articles  named  in  that  paragraph 
by  adding  the  words  "to  whatever  use  applied. "  The  same  provision  should  appear 
in  paragraph  919,  and  we  are  informed  that  paragraph  919  would  have  been  so  amended 
hv  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  the  omission  been  discovered  in  time  to  permit 
oi  an  amendment.  We  are  also  informed  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  that  an  amendment  referring  to  the 
use  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  paragraph  919  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

II.  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  AS  TO  BATES. 

Paragraph  919  of  the  House  bill  increases  the  specific  rates  of  the  compound  duty 
provision  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act.  After  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  had  been  enacted 
a  new  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machine  fabric,  known  as  "filet  net"  supplanted  the 
classes  of  goods  previously  manufactured  on  both  foreign  and  domestic  machines. 
The  filet  net  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  ordinary  Nottingham  net  to  which  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  had  application  at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  The  specific  duty 
rates  which  we  propose  for  the  present  product  of  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machine, 
are  the  equivalent  of  the  specific  duty  rates  provided  for  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act 
ior  the  kinds  of  laces  and  nets  made  on  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain  machine  prior 
to  1913. 

The  rate  of  17  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  that  compound  duty  provision  of  the  House 
bill  should  be  increased  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  compound  duties  are  in- 
creased as  we  propose,  they  will  be  in  accord  with  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  min- 
imum rate  provided  in  paragraph  919  of  the  House  bill.  The  compound  duties  which 
we  propose  will  not  result  in  the  collection  of  duties  in  excess  of  the  minimum  of  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Moreover,  it  will  be  noted  that  our  proposed  paragraph  carries 
a  mritnum  ad  valorem  duty  provision  under  which  duties  can  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, exceed  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  maximum  duty  provision  is  a 
guaranty  against  the  collection  of  unreasonable  amounts  of  duty  under  the  compound 
QQty  provisions. 

At  the  present  time  a  large  portion  of  the  product  of  the  Nottingham  lace-curtain 
machine  consists  of  lace  as  fine  in  quality  as  that  made  on  the  lever  or  go-through 
machine,  and  no  distinction  in  the  matter  of  duty  should  be  made  between  Nottingham 
tat,  nets,  and  nettingB  and  other  articles  and  laces  produced  on  other  lace  machines 
ud  provided  for  in  paragraph  1430. 
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The  Government  experts  who  prepared  the  Summary  of  Tariff  Information  made  a 
suggestion  based  on  facts  well  known  to  them  and  to  the  lace  trade.  Speaking  U 
Nottingham  nets  and  laces,  they  said: 

"These  articles  might  be  classified  like  other  lace  articles  (par.  358)  with  which  the; 
are  comparable  in  material,  construction,  and  value.'1  (Summary  Tariff  Informatioti 
p.  301,  col.  2.) 

*  Paragraph  1430,  which  covers  laces  and  nets  not  made  on  the  Nottingham  lace-curUir 
machine,  provides  a  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  the  "other  lace  articles"  men 
tioned  in  the  above-quoted  statement.  Our  proposed  compound  duty  rates  which 
must  be  not  less  than  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  can  not  exceed  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
are  not  only  reasonable  but  in  line  with  the  recommendation  or  the  administratis 
officers  who  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  these  articles,  both  imported  and  domestic. 

HI.    DOMESTIC  PLANTS,    INVESTMENT,    AND   EMPLOYEES. 

The  invested  capital  in  American  plants  is  approximately  $17,000,000.  In  1912  tb? 
value  of  the  domestic  production  was  about  $15,128,000.  The  exports  are  leas  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  production.  Exports  are  principally  to  Canada.  In  191* 
the  machines  were  65  per  cent  employed.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cities  whft* 
plants  are  located,  with  the  number  of  machines  in  each  city: 


Machines. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 220 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 92 

Scranton,  Pa 30 

Chester,  Pa 17 

Columbia,  Pa 15 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y 18 


Machine. 

Patchogue,  N.  Y 45 

Kingston,  N.  Y n 

Zion  City,  III 


«v» 


Total. 


470 


IV.    FOREIGN    CENTERS    OF   MANUFACTURE    AND    NUMBER   OF   FOREIGN    MACHINES. 

There  are  110  plants  abroad  with  a  total  of  1,711  machines  as  against  470  in  tfe* 
United  States.  England  has  36  per  cent  of  all  machinery;  Central  Powers*  24  per 
cent;  and  the  United  States,  21  per  cent. 


V.   THE  MEANING  OF  THE  TERM 


"POINT." 


"Point"  is  the  trade  term  for  the  number  of  warp  threads  to  the  inch.  Thew 
threads  are  mechanically  provided  for.  Machines  of  a  point  that  are  idle  can  ix* 
therefore  help  out  machines  of  another  point  that  are  oversold.  Within  every  plant, 
therefore,  there  are  as  many  plants  as  there  are  points  of  machine.  Each  point  nm*t 
be  separately  provided  for  in  pattern,  yarns,  labor,  and  sales.  Domestic  machine 
classify  as  follows: 

5  and  6  point,  101  machines per  cent. .  21.  49 

7  and  8  point,  153  machines do 32.  55 

54  (H 

9  and  10  point,  115  machines do 24.  47 

11  and  12  point,  61  machines do 12. 98 

13  and  14  point,  29  machines do 6.  17 

15  and  16  point,  11  machines do. ...    2-34 

45.99 


100.  (» 


(Submitted  by:  John  E.  Bromley,  Bromley  Manufacturing  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  A.  Turner,  Chester  Lace  Mills,  Chester,  Pa.;  George  E.  Lackey,  International 
Lace  Co.,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.;  Henry  S.  Bromley,  North  American  Lace  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  I.  Soloman,  Patchoeue-Plymouth  Mills,  Patchogue,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  II 
Bromley,  Quaker  Lace  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Paul  B.  Belin,  Scranton  Lace  Co. 
Scranton,  Pa.;  E.   F.  Stiner,  United  States  Lace  Curtain  Mills.  Kingston,  N.  "V 
F.  Gilbert  Hinsdale,  Wilkes-Barre  Lace  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. ;  A 
A.  Stocks,  Wyoming  Valley  Lace  Mills,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  tariff  committee.) 


Appendix  I. 


Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods:  Paragraph  258  has  been  construed  to  include  ail 
the  interior  textile  decorations  and  fittings  of  apartments  (3  Ct.  Cust.  Apple.,  IIS,  oJ 
1912:  6  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  477,  of  1916;  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  422,  of  1918).^  The  rule  of 
chief  use  has  been  given  precedence  of  eo  nomine  designation,  and  nettings  and  laee* 
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fMl  in  the  manufacture  of  curtains  have  been  classified  as  Jacquard  figured  upholstery 
rxis,  although  provided  for  by  name  in  paragraph  358  (6  Ct.  Cust.  Apple.,  253,  of 
1 5;  7  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  312,  of  1916,  388,  of  1917;  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.  422,  of  1918).  So 
io  have  scalloped  madras  muslin  curtains  in  the  piece  and  otherwise  and  materials 
erefor  (8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  351,  of  1918).  As  a  result  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
=>  i>er  cent)  is  assessed  on  figured  goods  than  on  plain  goods  (60  per  cent). 
Tne  words  "by  whatever  name  known,"  in  the  third  clause  of  this  paragraph,  do 
»t  modify  the  word  "laces"  in  the  first  (7  Ct.  Cust  Appls.,  312,  of  1916).  *  *  * 
This  paragraph  might  be  changed  to  read:  Laces,  lace  articles  and  all  articles  or 
t tries  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace  or  of  imitation  lace  of  any  kind;  embroideries, 
k<i  all  articles  or  fabrics  embroidered,  tamboured,  appliquecl,  or  scalloped,  in  any 
ixt  however  small;  articles  or  fabrics  from  which  threads  have  been  omitted,  drawn, 
inched  or  cut,  and  with  threads  introduced  after  weaving  to  finish  or  ornament  the 
>etiwork,  not  including  straight  hemstitching;  edgings,  insertings,  galloons,  nets,  net- 
ngB.  veils,  veilings,  neck  rumings,  ruchings,  tuckings,  flouncings,  lutings,  quillings, 
uaments,  trimmings;  coach,  carriage,  and  automobile  laces;  braids  loom  woven  and 
masnented  in  the  process  ol  weaving,  or  made  by  hand,  or  on  any  braid  machine, 
nit  ting  machine,  or  lace  machine,  except  braids  enumerated  in  paragraph  (335)  of 
lis  act;  all  the  foregiong  by  whatever  name  known  and  to  whatever  use  applied,  and 
hether  or  not  named  or  described  elsewhere  in  this  section,  when  composed  wholly 
r  in  chief  value  of  yarns,  threads,  or  filaments,  or  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  lann,  bullions, 
letal  thread,  spangles  or  beads;  and  articles  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  of  the 
>regoing  fabrics  or  articles. 

Appendix  II. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  August  6, 1920. 
Chairman  op  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  The  department  refers  to  your  letters  of  May  3  and  6,  1920,  requesting  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  relative  to  H.  R.  13294,  a  bill  proposing  to  amend 
paragraph  358  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  so  as  to  include  therein  nets  and  nettings  by 
rhatever  name  known  and  for  every  use  whatsoever.  You  also  request  information 
dative  to  the  amount  of  refunds  made  under  certain  court  decisions  on  nets  and 
nettings  involving  the  question  of  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods. 
The  bill  in  question  is  doubtless  occasioned  by  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Vmrt  of  Customs  Appeals,  T.  D.  35475  and  37667,  holding  that  Jacquard  figured  nets 
ld<1  nettings  for  curtains  and  other  upholstery  purposes  are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  as  li  Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods1'  under  paragraph  258  rather  than  at 
no  per  cent  as  nets  and  nettings,  under  paragraph  358.  The  term  "  upholstery  goods8' 
was  held  in  the  last-mentioned  decision  to  include  all  the  interior  textile  decorations 
and  fittings  of  apartments. 

The  amendment  consists  in  omitting  from  the  body  of  the  paragraph  the  words 
"nets  and  nettings1'  and  adding  the  last  sentence  as  follows:  "Nets  and  nettings  in 
the  piece  or  otherwise  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  and  of  whatever  materials 
composed,  and  whether  plain  or  figured  in  any  manner,  and  by  whatever  name  known 
and  for  every  use  whatsoever,  all  of  the  foregoing,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem."  It  is 
apparently  intended  to  cover  nets  and  nettings  of  the  character  above  mentioned. 

No  reason  is  seen  for  assessing  this  class  of  goods  with  duty  at  only  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  while  other  nets  and  nettings  not  Jacquard  figured  or  not  suitable  for  use 
for  decorations  or  fittings  of  apartments  are  provided  for  at  60  per  cent  under  para- 
graph 358.    It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  bill  be  enacted  into  law. 

Your  attention  is,  however,  called  to  the  fact  that  the  language  of  the  bill  is  so 
broad  that,  unless  specific  exception  is  made,  it  would  probably  include  nets  and 
nettings  of  human  hair  (par.  351)  and  leno  woven  cotton  nets  and  nettings  (par.  252). 
With  respect  to  the  refunds  made  by  reason  of  the  decisions  cited  in  your  letter, 
you  are  advised  that  refunds  to  the  amount  of  about  $100  were  made  under  6  Ct.  Cust 
Apple.,  253.  T.  D.  35475,  and  8  Ct.  Cust.  Appls.,  432,  T.  D.  37667,  the  two  cases  among 
tlnae  mentioned  by  you  which  involved  refunds.  Following  the  ruling  cited,  how- 
ev*r,  there  were  cases  of  sustained  protests  on  upholstery  goods  covering  approxi 
lately  if880  entries,  on  which  the  refunds  amount  to  $150,000.  This  amount,  how- 
ever, includes  laces  as  well  as  nets  and  nettings,  it  being  found  impracticable  to 
*eparate  them. 

Respectfully, 

B.  F.  Houston,  Secretary. 
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NOTE. 

Believing  the  greatest  demand  for  the  Tariff  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  H.  R.  7456  will  be  only  for  those 
schedules  containing  the  particular  items  in  which  each  individual  is 
interested,  the  preliminary  prints  have  been  revised  and  indexed  and 
printed  by  schedules. 

The  hearings  are  paged  consecutively  and  comprise  the  following 
separate  documents: 

American  Valuation. 

Dyes  Embargo. 

Schedule    1. — Chemicals,  Oils,  and  Paints. 

Schedule    2. — Earths,  Earthenware,  and  Glassware. 

Schedule   3. — Metals  and  Manufactures  of . 

Schedule   4. — Wood  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   5. — Sugar,  Molasses,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   6 . — Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of . 

Schedule   7. — Agricultural  Products  and  Provisional  nftmW_  aA 

Schedule   8.— Spirits,  Wines,  and  Other  Beverages  JcomDmea- 

Schedule   9. — Cotton  Manufactures. 

Schedule  10. — Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  11  - — Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  12.— Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 

Schedule  13- — Papers  and  Books. 

Schedule  14. — Sundries. 

Schedule  15. — Free  List. 

Special  and  Administrative  Provisions,  and  Appendix  containing  briefs  re- 
ceived too  late  for  printing  in  the  volume  containing  the  hearings  upon  the 
various  schedules. 

Leighton  C.  Taylor,  Clerk. 
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FLAX  FIBER. 

[Paragraph  1001.] 


TATEMENT  OF  HQN.  EDWIN  F.  LADD,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 

FROM  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Senator  McCumber.  Before  you  proceed,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ecord,  I  want  to  ask  you  how  many  years  you  were  connected  with 
he  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  For  nearly  32  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  prior  to  your  coming  to  the  Senate  you 
rere  for  some  years  president  of  that  college  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  For  five  years  I  was  president  of  that  college. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  have  made  a  considerable  investiga- 
ion,  as  a  member  of  the  college,  of  the  flax  subject,  and  fiber  and 
iaxseed,  etc.  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  statement  I  heard  this  morn- 
ig  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  do  not  now  recall  with  regard  to 
he  failure  of  the  flax-fiber  industry  in  this  country,  and  I  just  want 

0  touch  on  that  for  a  moment.  I  think  the  real  reason  for  the  failure 
f  the  flax-fiber  industry  in  this  country  is  because  it  has  never  had 
fly  real  protection,  or  any  very  great  encouragement  in  the  region 
rhere  flax  is  grown. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  where  flax  has  been  grown  in  times  past,  the 
lax  wilt  largely  destroyed  the  "growth ;  but  in  the  West  they  have 
low  developed  a  wilt-resistant  nax  that  can  be  grown  on  land  that 
iad  previously  been  grown  in  flax. 

Flax  grown  for  fiber  is  not  the  same  as  flax  grown  for  seed.     When 

1  is  grown  for  fiber  they  try  to  grow  it  with  a  long  stock  with  a  few 
*ed  at  the  top,  while  the  seed  flax  is  grown  with  short  fiber,  short 
rtock,  with  as  many  branches  and  bolls  as  possible,  in  order  to  get 
'he  seed.  And  when  the  farmers  receive  not  enough  in  price  for  their 
lax  fiber  there  is  no  desire  to  cultivate  a  crop  of  flax,  and  it  has  not 
keen  raised  in  the  West  to  any  great  extent.  The  fiber  that  has  been 
[aised  in  the  West  has  been  used  for  other  purposes — f or  packing  and 
furniture  and  upholstery  and  in  rug  making.  They  have  used  some 
'or  weaving. 

I  simply  wanted  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  want  to  en- 
tourage tne  flax  industry  in  this  country  we  can  do  so  by  putting 
pn  a  reasonable  protection,  and  thus  encouraged  the  farmer  will  grow 
tt:  otherwise  he  will  not.  If  we  continue  the  policy  that  has  oeen 
continued  since  1912  there  will  be  no  flax  industry  in  this  country 
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in  five  years  more.-  In  1912  we  were  growing  very  much  more  ffox 
than  we  are  growing  to-day,  and  the  emergency  tariff  unfortunately 
worked  disastrously  so  far  as  the  flax  industry  was  concerned,  ami 
there  has  been  no  protection,  no  real  protection,  for  the  fiber  industry, 
and  no  encouragement  for  it  in  the  West. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  extent  have  you  grown  seed  flax  < 

Senator  Ladd.  Seventy-five  per  cent  is  grown  in  tne  Northwestern 
States;  50  per  cent  of  this  is  grown  in  Nortn  Dakota.  I  can  give  you 
that  more  m  detail  later. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  vou  a  question,  Senator: 
Is  there  any  handicap  in  the  raising  of  flax  fiber  in  tne  Northwest,  due 
to  the  drier  seasons,  and  possibly  less  dew  for  maturing  it  and  elimi- 
nating the  fiber  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  in  North  Dakota. 
If  the  flax  was  to  be  grown  for  fiber  it  would  be  sown  earlier  in  the 
season  than  flax  for  seed,  so  as  to  get  a  longer  growth.  The  great 
difficulty  is  that  there  has  been  no  encouragement  for  developing  the 
flax  industry. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  there  been  any  substitute  for  hand  ret- 
ting by  means  of  machines  that  will  do  the  work  that  is  done  in  other 
countries  by  hand  ? 

Senator  Ladd.  There  has  been  work  carried  along  those  lines,  but 
how  successful  it  has  been  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  McCumber.  One  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us 
this  morning  stated  that  they  had  failed  in  the  matter  of  securing  & 
machine  that  would  do  that  properly. 

Senator  Ladd.  I  think  it  is  not  impossible  to  secure  a  machine 
that  will  do  the  pulling  of  flax,  and  do  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner; 
nor  is  it  impossible  to  develop  a  process  of  retting,  the  same  as  they 
are  retting  other  fibers  in  North  Dakota  at  the  present  time.  If  there 
is  any  encouragement  to  the  industry,  it  would  be  developed  in  this 
country. 

Senator  McCumber.  Thank  you. 

JUTE  YABN  AKD  TWUTE. 

[Paragraph  1003.] 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  E.  BARBOUR,  REPRESENTING  THE  AX.LBNTOTO 
SPINNING  CO.  AND  JUTE  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barbour,  are  you  an  official  of  tho  AUentown 
Spinning  Co  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  president. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  an  official  of  the  Jute  Manufacturer*' 
Association  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  are  there  of  that  association  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  representing  11  manufacturers  of  jute  yam 
and  twine — practically  all  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  printed  statement,  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  leave  that  with  the  committee  so  that  it  may  be  printed, 
and  simply  call  attention  to  the  high  points  that  you  wish  to  brine 
out.     That  will  save  our  time. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Very  well. 

Last  January  the  11  manufacturers  concerned  met  and  presented 
a  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.    All  that  was  stated  in 
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he  brief  at  that  -time  the  conditions  of  to-day  do  not  alter.  They 
idopted  in  the  House  bill  practically  a  great  many  of  these  sugges- 
ions.  However,  they  altered  the  grouping  there.  By  the  "  group  - 
ng"  I  mean  they  classified  a  certain  number  of  yarns  together.  Our 
nanufacturing  committee  had  five  of  these  groups,  which  was  the 
ninimum  that  they  could  get  along  with.  The  House  bill  brings  in 
our,  and  that  upsets  the  whole  scheme.  They  have  also  reduced 
he  individual  rates. 

Senator  Watson.  Tell  us  about  jrour  difficulties. 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  all  in  the  brief.  All  we  ask  for  is  what  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  manufacturers  at  that  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Eleven. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  are  11  jute  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes;  there  are  really  12  or  13. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  located  where  principally  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  Allentown  Spinning  Co.  is  in  Allen  town,  Pa.; 
there  are  two  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.-  one  m  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  two  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  one  in  Hanover,  ra,.;  one  in  Xenia,  Ohio;  one  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  and  another  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  you  want  is  an  enlarged  classification,  and 
vrni  want  a  change  in  the  rates  as  covered  by  the  brief  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  brief  covers  that.  We  want  what  we  asked 
lur  in  the  original  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  does  the  rate  that  you  asked  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  compare  with  the  rate  in  the  Payne- 
AMrich  bill  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  1  am  sorry  to  have  to  admit  that  I  can  not  answer 
that  question.     I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  not  those  figures  before  me. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  grouping  compare  with  the 
proupings  adopted  by  Congress  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  They  were  never  in  a  group  before.  In  that  way 
the  House  bill  has  adopted  our  suggestion  for  grouping,  but  they 
have  reduced  the  number  to  below  tne  practical  limit. 

Senator  McLean.  What  reasons  were  assigned  for  this  reduction? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  why  it  should  have 
tan  done. 

Senator  McLean.  There  were  no  reasons  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  None  whatever.     They  have  only  done  it  in  one  case. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  value  of  jute  manufac- 
tures? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  total  value  of  the  product  manufactured  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Barbour.  1  can  give  you  the  pounds.  Normally  there  are 
about  220,000,000  pounds  of  raw  jute  produced  in  this  country  to 
1*  manufactured. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Raw  jute  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes.  Seventy  million  pounds  go  in  for  cotton 
bagging,  which  we  do  not  cover.  Some  mills  make  some  of  it.  The 
Wance  of  150,000,000  is  used  in  thread,  twine,  and  string  and  for 
t up  manufacture  of  carpets. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  these  1 1  plants  you  represent  here  who 
ka^e  agreed  to  the  proposed  schedule  manufacture  cotton  bagging  ? 
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Mr.  Barbour.  There  is  one  of  them — the  American  Manufacturing 
Co.,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  importa- 
tions of  the  manufactures  6f  jute  twine,  yarn,  and  bagging? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Well,  the  bagging  I  do  not  know  about.  I  can 
not  give  you  the  figures  on  that  other  than  I  have  stated.  There  w 
not  so  much  bagging  brought  in  here,  except  what  comes  from  India. 
That  has  increased.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures.  To-day  thew 
is  over  50,000,000  pounds  being  used  in  this  country  instead  of 
150,000,000.  The  importations  are  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000,000  a 
month. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  do  the  yarns  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  From  Calcutta,  India,  and  Dundee,  Scotland. 

If  business  were  normal  there  would  be  three  or  four  times  thai 
amount  coming  into  this  country,  but  the  carpet  manufacturers 
to-day  are  afraid  to  go  abroad  and.  place  big  contracts. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  there  any  American  capital  invested  is 
these  foreign  manufactures  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  There  is  in  India.  There  is  one  that  I  am' not 
representing  that  is  putting  up  a  large  mill  in  India. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  that  concern  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Ludlow,  Mass. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  one  of  the  11  companies? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  connected  in  any  way  ?  Are  they 
among  the  stockholders  or  capitalists  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  are  putting  up  this  outfit  in  India,  you  meant 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  presume  so.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that, 
and  I  am  not  representing  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Association. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  labor  do  you  employ  in  your 
establishment  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Personally,  I  have  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
hands.  The  total  labor  employed  here  in  all  these  mills  runs  to 
about  10,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Your  labor  is  classified,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  classified  according  to  our  industiy. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  according  to  your  industry.  You  pay 
certain  wages  to  each  class  of  employees  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee  a  state- 
ment of  the  wages  that  you  pay  to  the  various  classes  in  your  factory ' 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  the  wages  which  you  paid  in  1913  f 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Taken  from  your  books  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  each  year  from  1913  to  the  present  year ' 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  also  include  in  that  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  officials  of  your  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  All  right,  sir.  Of  course,  into  that  must  bo  takin 
the  working  hours. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Yes.  Please  state  all  that  will  be  helpful 
»  the  committee. 

Mr.  Barbour.  You  want  my  individual  concern  only,  or  do  you 
ant  the  average  of  all  concerns  in  this  country  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  like  the  statement  to  represent 
te  wages  in  each  of  these  plants  that  you  represent. 

Mr.  Barbour.  In  each  of  these  plants  that  I  represent  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  covering  the  period  that  I  have  men- 
oned. 

Mr.  Babbour.  That  is,  from  1913  on? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  that  information. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  kindly  state  how  much  increase 
lere  was  in  the  wages  paid,  on  the  average,  in  your  plant  after  the 
ar  began;  that  is,  after  we  entered  the  war? 

Mr.  Barbour.  After  the  war  began  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  increased  wages  a  great  deal? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  To  a  considerable  extent  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Could  you  approximate  it?  Of  course, 
our  tables  would  show.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
nmmittee  unduly  with  that  now. 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  wages  went  up  to  almost  three  times  what 
licy  were,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  reduction  in  working  hours. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  working  hours 
as  worse  for  the  manufacturers  than  the  10  per  cent  advance  in 
a<res,  because  we  have  interest,  overhead,  taxes,  and  all  that  to 

nnsider. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  did  prices  increase,  on  the 
vrrage,  during  that  same  period  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  prices  went  up,  I  suppose,  three  or  four  times 
ibat  they  were,  due,  of  course,  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
:iw  material.     That  went  up,  as  you  know. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  the  increased  cost  in  labor? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  had  a  pretty  hard  time  to  get  stocks  for  a 
rhile,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No.  The  jute  manufacturers  did  not  have  so 
nuch  difficulty  in  getting  material.  It  comes  from  Calcutta,  India. 
IV  only  trouble  was  that  when  the  submarines  were  around  they 
*"uld  torpedo  a  ship  loaded  with  it,  and  we  would  have  to  wait  for 
mother  one. 

Senator  McLean.  Have  there  been  any  reductions  in  price  from 
he  high  point  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Oh,  yes;  prices  to-day  are  less  than  half  what  they 
rcro. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  lowest  rate  paid  to  any  class 
>f  labor  which  you  employ  in  your  plant  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  presume  it  would  be  the  truck  boys. 

•Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  called  common  labor  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir;  common  labor. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  you  paying  common  labor  by 
lb»  hour? 
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Mr.  Barbour.  I  think  they  are  running  all  the  way  from  $12  to 
$14  a  week,  working  anywhere  from  44  hours  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry  io 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  About  10,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  industry  is  now  employed ! 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  should  judge  somewhere  near  50  per  cent."    It 
might  be  a  shade  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  only  an  approximation,  you  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  file  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  file  this  brief  and  hav  it 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Barbouji.  The  capital  employed  is  somewhere  iri  the  neighbor- 
hood of  two  million. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  your  own  plant? 

Mr.  Barbour.  In  my  own  plant. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  is  that  divided  as  between  preferred 
and  common  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  common  stock.  It  is  closely  held  by  my  own 
family. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  dividends  did  you  pay  on  that  stock 
in  the  year  1918  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  paid  a  dividend  in  191* 
or  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  just  selected  1918  as  an  example. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  presume  we  have  paid  somewhere  between  9  and 
10  psr  cent  on  an  average  through  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Running  from  the  period  affected  by  the 
war? 

Mr.  Barbour.  During  the  period  of  the  war  we  did  not  pay  mu»:b 
of  anything  in  dividends.  We  did  not  know  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  you  pay  last  year — 1920  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  In  1920  we  paid,  I  think,  a  dividend  that  was  about 
equal  to  12*  per  cent;  that  is,  10  per  cent  and  an  extra  dividend  «f 
2|  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So  that  it  was  about  12£  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  pa* 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No,  sir;  we  have  always  worked  on  a  conservative 
basis. 

Senator  Calder.  Will  you  make  any  money  this  year,  Mr.  Barbour  i 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  question  whether  we  will.  Of  course,  wo  are  Hoin^ 
everything  we  can  to  work  economically  and  break  even,  if  possible 


BRIEF    OF    J.    E.    BA&BOTTB,     REPRESENTING    THE    JTTTE    MAlTDTACTiraSKS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

We  herewith  beg  to  submit  the  identical  brief  which  was  submitted  to  the  W»vi 
and  Means  Committee  in  January  of  this  year.    What  was  stated  then  in  this  hrv 
was  the  combined  consensus  of  opinion  of  practically  all  the  jute  manufacturers  u 
this  country.    The  conditions  to-day  do  not  materially  affect  anything  therein  5tat<  <i 

Paragraph  1003  now  reads  as  follows: 
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"Jute  yarns  or  roving,  single,  coarser  than  twenty-pound,  2J  cents  per  pound; 
arenty-pound  up  to  but  not  including  ten-pound,  4  cents  per  pound;  ten-pound  up  to 
ut  not  including  five-pound,  5£  cents  per  pound;  five-pound  and  finer,  9  cents  per 
ound;  jute  sliver,  1J  cents  per  pound;  twist,  twine,  and  cordage,  composed  of  two 
r  more  jute  yarns  or  rovings  twisted  together,  the  size  of  the  single  yarn  or  roving  of 
hich  is  coarser  than  twenty-pound,  3J  cents  per  pound;  twenty-pound  up  to  but 
ot  including  ten-pound,  5  cents  per  pound;  ten  pound  up  to  but  not  including  five- 
ound,  6 J  cents  per  pound;  five-pound  and  finer,  11  cents  per  pound.' ' 

In  conformity  with  our  brief  we  earnestly  request  that  this  paragraph  be  changed 
o  read  as  follows: 

"Jute  varus  or  roving,  single,  coarser  than  twenty-pound,  3  cents  per  pound: 
wnty-pound  up  to  but  not  including  ten-pound,  5  cents  per  pound;  ten-pound  up 
o  l*n t  not  including  six-pound,  7  cents  per  pound;  six-pound  up  to  but  not  including 
our- pound,  9  cents  per  pound;  four- pound  and  finer,  11  cents  per  pound;  jute  sliver, 

n>nta  per  pound;  twist,  twine,  and  cordage,  compoeed  of  two  or  more  jute  yarns 
ir  mvingtf  twisted  together,  the  size  of  the  single  yarn  or  roving  of  which  is  coarser 
han  twenty-pound.  5  cents  per  pound;  twenty-pound  up  to  but  not  including  ten- 
)«»uud,  7  cents  per  pound;  ten-pound  up  to  but  not  including  six-pound,  9  cents 
>er  pound;  six-pound  up  to  but  not  including  four-pound,  11  cents  per  pound;  four- 
>ound  and  finer.  14  cents  per  pound." 

You  will  see  that  the  proposed  bill  reduces  the  number  of  our  groupings  from  five 
o  four,  as  well  as  the  specific  rates  of  duty  in  each  group.     In  our  brief  the  group* 
Ttz*  were  reduced  to  the  minimum  with  a  view  to  simplification  and  any  further 
ftiurtion  would  tend  to  great  inequalities  and  make  the  rates  not  only  inadequate- 
!>nf  out  of  all  proportion. 

For  example,  take  the  third  group  in  paragraph  1003  which  now  goes  from  "ten- 
pound  up  to  but  not  including  five- pound,"  a  range  of  five  full  numbers.  This  is 
too  great  a  range,  as  the  cost  of  production  in  the  finer  sizes  goes  up  in  far  greater 
proportion  than  the  difference  of  cost  in  the  coareer  sizes,  and  the  finer  the  number 
ib"  ereater  the  difference  in  the  cost,  one  number  with  another. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  that  you  consider  no  less  than  five  groupings  as  pro- 
po-ed  iu  our  original  brief. 

We  regard  the  rates  in  the  proposed  bill  as  inadequate  and  request  that  you  give 
U*  the  protection  which  would  be  afforded  by  the  original  rates  recommended  by 
a*  and  that  the  grouoinss  be  reinstated  in  conformity  with  our  original  brief. 

Submitted  by:  Allentown  Spinning  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.;  American  Manufacturing 
<V  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chelsea  Fibre  Mills,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.;  Columbian  Rope  Co., 
Auburn,  N.  Y. :  Dolphin  Jute  Mills,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Hanover  Cordage  Co.,  Hanover, 
Pa;  The  Hooven  &  Allison  Co.,  Xenia,  Ohio;  The  Lamond  &  Robertson  Co.,  Paterson, 
V  J.:  The  Schlichter  Jute  Cordage  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pa.:  The  Sutherland  &  Edwards 
'<*..  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Wilmington  Mills,  Wilmington,  Del.) 

Brief  Presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  op  the  House. 

We,  the  undersigned  jute  yarn  and  twine  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  herein 
present  for  your  favorable  consideration  our  unanimous  suggestions  for  a  protective 
tariff  on  the  manufactures  of  jute. 

Our  idea  of  a  protective  tariff  is  one  that  merely  equalizes  the  difference  in  wa^es 
and  coat*  of  production  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  irrespective 
of  the  coat  of  raw  material.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  within  reasonable  limits 
tbe  variation  of  wages  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  in  substantially  the  same  ratio. 
Thp  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  varies  with  the  time  and  amount  of  labor 
n*  freary  for  manufacture.  Tt  requires  more  time  and  labor  to  produce  a  pound  of 
fine  yarn  or  twine  than  a  coarse  one,  directly  in  proportion  to  its  size.  We,  therefore, 
'frjuire  a  straight  specific  rate  of  tariff  to  cover  this  difference  in  wages  and  cost  of 
production  as  an  aa  valorem  tariff  would  be  ba«ed,  not  only  upon  wages,  etc.,  but 
*lw)  upon  the  cost  of  raw  material,  which  should  not  be  considered  in  the  question 
1 » equalizing  the  difference  in  wages  and  cost  of  production.  We  believe  the  changes 
*«*w»ted  hereafter  afford  only  the  proper  and  necessary  protection  for  our  industry. 

Th*  proposed  change  in  paragraph  207  is  from  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  to  a 
*j«Hr>  bans. 

1.  Raw  mte  is  grown  only  in  India,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  percentage  in 
rhina.  It  is  the  cheapest  fiber  known.  The  manufactured  products  are  necessary, 
iukuawrahle.  and  indispensable  for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Every  package  of  medium  bulk  is  tied  up  with  jute  twine.  The  post  office  alone 
j»«  approximately  2,500,000  pounds  annually.  Every  bale  is  covered  with  jute 
burlap.   We  estimate  jute  yarn  is  the  foundation  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  carpets,  rugs, 
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oilcloths,  and  linoleums  manufactured  in  this  country.  It  is  used  by  the  electnoi 
companies  as  insulation  for  all  their  cables  and  by  fuse  manufacturers  to  protect  top. 
Normally  300,000  pounds  of  jute  twines  are  used  daily  in  the  distribution  of  merrbi 
dise  in  this  country. 

2.  Calcutta,  India,  and  Dundee,  Scotland,  are  the  sources  of  competition  for  lb* 
manufacturers  in  this  country.  The  wages  to-day  in  Calcutta  average  $1.70  per wwt 
and  in  one  mill  employing  4,306  hands  the  pay  of  the  white  superintendent  and  lu< 
assistants  is  greater  than  the  total  pay  roll  of  the  native  operatives.  The  mills  hid  I3i 
hours  per  day  and,  allowing  for  the  greater  efficiency  of  American  labor,  it  •*!* 
requires  one  and  one-half  hand  in  India  to  equal  the  production  of  one  operative  a 
the  United  States.  We  have  already  experienced  new  competition  in  yarns  fr* 
Calcutta,  whose  principal  jute  manufacture  hitherto  has  been  burlap. 

During  the  last  four  years,  due  to  war  conditions,  the  jute  mills  in  India  haw  •* 
creased  30  per  cent,  bo  that  to-day  they  have  a  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  burlap 
that  would  more  than  supply  the  world  and  are  now  running  short  time. 

As  yarn  is  the  foundation  of  burlap,  under  normal  conditions  they  will  natiinJJi 
turn  to  increasing  very  materially  their  exports  of  yarn  and  twine. 

3.  Dundee  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  the  principal  source  of  comj^titioa 
Their  wages  and  cost  of  production  are  about  one-half  those  of  the  United  States,  ka 
if  a  duty  is  made  to  equalize  the  Indian  cost  of  production  it  will  automatically  ufr 
care  of  competition  from  Dundee. 

4.  The  term  "pound  "  and  not  " lea "  is  the  correct  one  to  use  for  describing  th<>  «U 
of  jute  vara.  The  term  "lea"  is  only  used  in  the  flax  and  hemp  spinning  trade.  l>! 
although  it  is  perfectly  practical  to  convert  the  jute  term  describing  the  size  of  )-k 
into  the  flax  term,  it  is  unusual.  We  therefore  suggest  that  the  tariff,  in  so  far  a*  * 
embraces  jute  yarns  and  twines  in  Schedule  J,  should  be  worded  in  the  accpw 
terms  and  trade  language. 

5.  Paragraph  267  now  reads: 

"Single  yarns  made  of  jute,  not  finer  than  five  lea  or  number,  15  per  centum  & 
valorem;  if  finer  than  five  lea  or  number  and  yarns  made  of  jute  not  otherwise  s* 
cially  provided  for  in  this  section,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem.' ' 

In  place  of  paragraph  267  we  propose  a  straight  specific  tariff  as  follows:  Jute  dv*t, 
2  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  single  yarns  or  roving  made  of  jute,  the  size  of  whicail 
4  pounds  and  finer,  11  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  4  pounds  to  and  includia* 
pounds,  9  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  6  pounds  to  and  including  10  pou&fe 
7  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  10  pounds  to  and  including  20  pounds.  5  cenup* 
pound  net  weight;  coarser  than  20  pounds,  3  cents  per  pound  net  weight:  tmaa 
cordage,  or  twist  of  two  or  more  plies  made  of  jute  yarn  or  roving,  the  size  of  the  tuft 
vidua!  plies  of  which  is  4  pounds  and  finer,  14  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  o\>?  * 
pounds  to  and  including  6  pounds,  11  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  6  poui>if  * 
and  including  10  pounds,  9  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  over  10  pounds  to  *x*l  '-* 
eluding  20  pounds,  7  cents  per  pound  net  weight;  coarser  than  20  pounds.  5  cent*  ? 
pound  net  weight. 

Paragraph  273  now  reads: 

"Carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs  made  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetiNi 
fiber  (except  cotton),  30  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

In  place  of  this  we  propose  a  straight  specific  tariff,  as  follows: 

Carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs  made  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetal 
fiber  (except  cotton),  12%  cents  per  pound. 

Paragraph  279  now  reads: 

"Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yarns,  by  whatever  name  known,  ble*-bt-- 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or  rendered  noninflammable  by  any  ptvne* 
10  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

In  place  of  this  wording,  we  propose  the  following: 

"Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yarn,  by  whatever  name  known  (exrers  •■ 
fabrics  known  or  used  as  carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugB),  bleached,  dyed,  rol<**J 
stained,  painted,  printed,  or  rendered  noninflammable  by  any  process,  10  per  cent-1 
ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  284  now  reading  "All  woven  articles,  finished  or  unfinished,  an  J  il 
manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or, other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  the^e  «. 
stances,  or  any  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  f'" 
vided  for  in  this  section,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem,"  should  be  retained  as  it  w. 

Paragraph  497  (free  list)  reading  "Grasses and  fibers:  Istle  or  Tampico  fiber,  j»m 
jute  butts,  manila,  sisal  grass,  sunn,  and  all  other  textile  grasses  or  fibrous  vegrtal-J 
substances,  not  dressed  or  manufactured  in  any  manner  and  not  specially  pruvifc 
for  in  this  section,"  should  be  retained  as  it  is. 
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f».  The  consumption  of  jute  by  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  amounts  to 
'0,000,000  pounds  annually. 

A  comparison  between  the  above  specific  rates  and  the  ad  valorem  rates  ruling  in 
e  past  is  not  possible  unless  in  each  instance  the  value  of  the  product  is  known  or 
ken  at  one  fixed  time.  The  price  of  the  basic  size  (14-pound  yarn)  has  varied  all 
le  way  from  10  to  3*5  cents  per  pound,  and  if  the  comparison  is  based  on  an  average 
these  prices  it  would  not  quite  equal  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
7.  The  decline  in  foreign  exchange  has  worked  to  our  disadvantage,  but  we  believe 
at  in  due  time  this  will  right  itself,  and  therefore  need  not  be  considered  by  your 
•mmittee. 

ipital  invested  in  the  United  States $60,  CC0, 000 

amis  employed  in  our  industry,  about 10,  COO 

Kates  of  wages,  common  labor,  per  day:  India,  20  cents;  Dundee,  $1.50;  United 
ales.  $3.    Skilled  trades  in  same  proportion. 

The  manufactures  of  jute  produced  in  this  country  were  found  to  be  essential  during 
e  war.    Without  the  machinery  and  organizations  existing  when  war  commenced 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  move  supplies  in  and 
om  this  count ry. 

Statement  of  wages  paid  various  classes  in  four  companies. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  CO. 


8ex. 


1913 


luiura. 


working 


54 


1914 


VUUGI  WIEXLT  ' 
WAGES. 

munon  labor $10.50 

uriun* , 12.50 

*panng 8.25 

toning i 8.20 

•win* s ,  8.05 

in-lingand  reeling 8.05 

*shing i  11.50 

iBing 8.70 

wfcanics. 13.75 

i 

lUlUGE  TEABLT 

Xr-nlibrt* 633.10|    6*56.50 

**uU\« 3,827.083,717.50 


54 


1915 


54 


$9.95 

11.10 
a  15 
8.50 
7.70 
7.70 

10.65 
8.90 

13.90 


$9.95 

11.05 
8.25 
8.60 
7.70 
7.70 

11.60 
8.95 

14.10 


677.00 
4,096.16 


1916    j    1917 


54, 


50 


1918 


50 


$10.75 

12.90 

9.45 

9.25 

8.80 

8.75 

13.70 

9.85 

15.20 


$13. 15 
15.40 
10.75 
10.00 
10.20 
9.35 
15.40 
11.25 
15.60 


678.001    740.50 
3,852.514,321.55 


$15.65 
18.65 
14.65 
12.60 
13.50 
12.05 
2a  10 
14.70 
19.30 


718.60 
4,048.57 


1919 


50 


1920 


$17.40 
20.65 
17.45 
14.90 
16.35 
14.05 
23.90 
19.20 
22.85 


792.70 
3,998.94 


50 


$21.95 
25.95 
20.80 
18.60 
19.30 
18.35 
27.80 
22.50 
28.85 


845.75 
3,853.40 


1921 


50 


$19.05 
20.20 
16.40 
15.65 
16.35 
14.70 
22.55 
18.00 
24.85 


922.50 
3,811.59 


CHELSEA  FIBRE  MILLS. 


'*H7      WOTElng 

i 

i 

*9iTi 

54 

54 

54 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

lltuii  WEEILY  , 

r 

WAGS3.             | 

ommon labor \  Male... 

$7.75 

$7.75 

$7.75 

$10.40 

$10.95 

$16.95 

$19.35 

$21.85 

$19.80 

9.35 

9.85 

10.00 

11.45 

12.75 

16.80 

23.05 

28.15 

21.65 

6.65 

6.25 

6.20 

7.95 

9.25 

12.25 

17.00 

22.95 

15.60 

f_y         fr*  ••*•••••••   •«•  QO«  •  •  • 

6.75 

6.95 

8.00 

8.40 

9.65 

11.90 

15.80 

20.70! 

16.35 

6.25 

5.55 

5.50 

7.60 

8.55 

11.50 

14.10 

18. 701 

15.60 

[»dingtnd  reding;.. .do...- 

7.05 

8.05 

7.40 

8.30 

9.60 

11.70 

14.85 

23.05, 

17.55 

10.15 

10.05 

10.85 

12.80 

16.80 

17.50 

22.25 

24.351 

21.20 

8.75 

7.25 

a  25 

10.05 

11.85 

16.50 

18.20 

23.651 

16.85 

14.10 

14.60 

14.25 

15.05 

16.70 

21.00 

26.90 

29.40 

26.50 

13.70 

14.21 

13.30 

14.32 

20.46 

22.08 

26.71 

29. 141 

24.09 

**uu*ei 1  Male... 

1 

144.42 

128.60 

106.73 

116.65 

117.30 

120.73 

150.00 

172.591 

1 

204.30 
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Statement  of  wages  paid  various  classes  in  four  companies — Continued 

DOLPHIN  JUTE  MILLS. 


Weekly     working 
hours 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY 
WAGES. 

Common  labor 

Batching 

Preparing 

Spinning 

Twisting 

Winding  and  reel- 
ing  

Polishing 

Balling 

Mechanics 


AVERAGE    YEARLT 
SALARIES. 


Clerical  force. 
Executives... 


Sex. 


1913 


55 


$8.43 
8.08 
6.30 
6.41 
6.51 

6.63 

9.37 

9.72 

15.26 


1,133.00 


1914 


55 


$10.22 
6.47 
6.36 
6.87 
6.80 

7.04 
10.10 

9.26 
14.72 


1915 


55 


$10.46 
a  17 
7.88 
6.72 
6.70 

7.37 
10.13 
10,15 
14.66 


1,207.001,209.00 


1916 


524 


$11.43 

10.16 

7.93 

8.56 

8.17 

8.78 
11.61 
10.75 
17.34 


1917 


50 


$13.27 

12.44 

9.40 

9.96 

9.81 

10.38 
13.55 
13.53 
19.67 


1918    1919 


50 


$17.80 
15.82 
12.36 
12.58 
13.09 

12.65 
16.78 
17.92 
22.01 


1, 538. 00 1, 558. 00 1, 871. 0012, 075. 00  2. 203.  001.**.  «■ 


48| 


$21.14 
18.93 

15.33 
15.45 
15.82 

16.36 
19.24 
19.51 
3L29 


1920 


44 


81 
22.76 
20.06 
18.82 
18.93 

19.  n 
23.52 
25.30 
34.36 


1921 


\\> 
IS.? 

a* 


5,655.005,630.005,727.007,137.007,1501008,724.00 


nv830joo.ii^o5joo&  mm 


LAMOND  &  ROBERTSON. 


Weekly     working 
hours 


AVERAGE   WEEKLY 
WAGES. 

Common  labor 

Batching 

Preparing 

Spinning 

Twisting 

Winding  and  reel- 
ing  

Polishing 

Balling  (tubeing). . 

Mechanics 

Clerical  force 


Male... 

...do.. . 

Mixed.. 

Female 

...do... 


55 


$9.00 
8.25 
5.50 
7.50 
7.00 


55 


$11.00 
8.85 
5.50 
8.75 
7.00 


55 


$11.00 

9.00 

6.95 

11.15 

7.00 


50 


50 


$13.00 

9.00 

7.45 

11.20 


$14.00 

11.65 

8.50 

12.65 

8.40 


50 


$16.00 
17.00 
11.15 
13.10 


48-44 


$17.00 
2a  75 
15.40 
15.80 
13.75 


44 


$23.00- 

22.  art 

16.96] 

17.45 
17. 40* 


SttJ 

u 

l"l 
u 


Female 
Male... 
Mixed.. 


18.00 
15.00 


6.00 
18.00 
17.50 


7.50 
18.00 
20.00 


9.60 
18.00 
20.00 


AVERAGE    YEARLT 
SALARIES. 


Executives. 


.do.. 


6,000.006,000.006,000.00 


9.80 
2a  25 
2a  00 


13.65 
20.60 
22.50 


6,000.00  8,000.00 


16.25 
24.35 
25.00 


22.35 
31.60 
35,00 


H 


8,  ooa  oo  10,000.00 14,0000)0 14/1*1 


HANOVER  CORDAGE  CO. 


Weekly     working 
hours 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY 
WAGES. 

Common  labor 

Batching 

Preparing 

Spinning 

Twisting 

Winding  and  reel- 
ing  

Polishing 

Balling. 


54 


Mechanics do. 


AVERAGE  YEARLY 
SALARIES. 


Clerical  force. 
Executives... 


Male... 
...do... 
/..do... 
\Female 
...do... 
/Male... 
\  Female 

Male... 
...do.. . 
.do.. . 


Male. 
...do. 


$12.00 
12.00 
13.00 

8.00 
10.00 
13.00 

9.00 

9.00 
13.00 
13.00 
16.25 


936.00 
2,600.00 


54 


$15.00 
15.00 
16.00 
12.00 
16.00 
16.00 
12.00 

15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
18.00 


54 


54 


$15.00 
15.00 
16.00 
12.00 
16.00 
16.00 
12.00 

15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
18.00 


1,100. 00 1,10a  00 

3, 640. 00  4, 00a  00 


$16.00 
16.00 
17.00 
14.00 
18.00 
17.00 
14.00 

16.00 
18.00 
18.00 
20.00 


54 


54 


$16.00 
16.00 
17700 
14.00 
18.00 
17.00 
14.00 

16.00 
18.00 
18.00 
2a  00 


1,250.001,25000 

4,  ooa  00.4,  ooa  00 


$18.00 
18.00 
20.00 
16.00 

2a  00 
2a  00 

18.00 
17.00 

2a  00 

22.00 
26.00 


1,56a  00 


54 


$24.00 
26.00 
26.00 

2a  00 

24.00 
26.00 

2a  00 
2a  00 

26.00 
26.00 

3a  00 


i,8oaoo 
5, 50a  ooa  ooa  00 


54 


$24.00 
26.00 
26.00, 

2a  ool 

20,00 
26.00 
20.00 

21.00 

27.00 
27.00 
35.00 


r 


IT 

2.' 
24 


i,$«aoni,7uH 
ft,  ooa,  00  5,  a*. 
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LHTEir  THREADS,  TWINES,  AND  CORDS. 

[Paragraphs  1004,  1006,  and  1007.] 

:atement  of  Robert  b arbour,  paterson,  n.  j.,  represent- 
ing THE  BARBOUR  FLAX  SPINNING  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barbour,  do  you  represent  the  Linen  Thread 
>.  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  represent  the  Linen  Thread  Co.,  New  York  City; 
Le  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  the  Smith  &  Dove 
anufactaring  Co.,  Andover,  Mass.;  J.  E.  Barbour  Co.,  Paterson, 
.  J.;  West  End  Thread  Co.,  Millbury,  Mass.;  R.  J.  Ederer  Co., 
ailadelphia,  Pa. ;  Superior  Thread  &  Yarn  Co.,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. ; 
lelsea  Fibre  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  Paterson,  N.  J. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  official  position  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  president  of  the  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co. 
"e  have  put  our  recommendations  in  print. 

The  Chairman!  They  may  be  printed,  Mr.  Barbour.  If  you  will 
riefly  call  attention  to  the  nigh  spots,  we  shall  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  Barbour.  Very  well,  sir.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
unment  made  by  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  McKeon  in  reference  to  the 
irn  being  their  raw  material.  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  minu- 
et urers  and  producers  of  yarns  in  America.  At  the  present  time, 
wording  to  their  own  statement,  they  are  getting  foreign  yarn 
teaper  than  we  can  produce  it.  I  believe  that  neither  Mr.  Foster 
>r  the  other  gentleman  is  a  spinner.  Are  you  ?  You  have  spoken 
raw  flax  and  the  difficulty  of  producing  yarn.  Do  you  produce 
trns  ?  These  gentlemen  are  not  spinners,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  information  given  to  you  with 
ference  to  the  raw  material,  but  they  do  not  buy  the  raw  material 
id  do  not  use  it  as  such.  We  buy  the  raw  material  and  spin  it  and 
rvduce  the  yarn  and  the  thread. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  do  you  get  your  raw  material  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  From  Ireland,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
Senator  Watson.  None  from  the  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  During  the  war,  and  during  the  time  the  acreage 
creased  in  America,  we  were  responsible  for  that.     We  tried  to 
nomote  that  at  Port  Huron.    That  is  where  you  will  find  the  bulk 
f  the  increase  was.     It  was  in  the  State  of  Michigan.     I  agree  with 
[r.  Foster  and  the  other  gentleman  that  in  normal  times  America 
ill  not  be  able  to  compete  in  the  production  of  the  proper  fiber. 
Senator  Simmons.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Primarily,  because  of  the  lack  of  experience,  you 
light  say,  in  the  farming  class.  Flax,  to  be  properly  produced, 
lould  be  produced  by  small  units.  Flax  culture  meets  with  more 
iccess  in  foreign  countries,  where  men,  women,  and  children  produce 
ie  flax  and  turn  it  over  to  the  scutch  mills.  It  is  an  industry,  I 
lank,  that  will  be  difficult  to  build  up  in  America  due  to  the  condi- 
<ms  here.  I  think  that  it  is  not  a  type  of  work  that  will  be  done  here. 
Senator  Simmons.  Your  idea  is  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  pro- 
irting  this  industry  because  it  can  not  live  in  competition  with  a 
Su*  foreign  industry  ? 
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Mr.  Barbour.  That  is  mv  honest  opinion.  I  do  not  like  to  seac 
inconsistent  in  wanting  a  duty  on  the  finished  product  and  not  on 
the  raw  material,  but  if  you  will  follow  the  acreage  in  America  you 
will  find  that  it  will  take  a  tremendous  slump. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Barbour,  can  you  produce  in  this  counirj 
as  good  an  article  of  flax  thread  as  is  produced  in  foreign  countries' 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  can,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  supply  tfo** 

f;entlemen  with  their  yarns  if  we  were  able  to  produce  it  at  a  satl- 
actory  price. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  mean  from  American  flax. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Not  from  American  flax.  We  would  have  to  ue» 
foreign  flax. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  American  fl&x' 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  would  say  it  is  primarily  due  to  the  poor  handling 
of  the  fiber,  the  lack  of  skilled  handling.  I  think  the  soil  is  as  [ji**! 
and  the  climatic  conditions  are  as  good,  but  they  have  not  the  skilled 
operatives. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  the  fiber  were  handled  as  well  or  in  tia 
same  way,  would  the  product  be  as  good  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  fiber  itself,  the  flax  straw,  is  as  good  in  Amerin 
as  anywhere  else,  but  it  is  the  conversion  of  the  straw  into  the  n* 
material  that  causes  the  trouble. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  the  retting  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  other  question.  Is  ih 
trouble  the  higher  cost  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette  (reading) : 

In  1914  in  the  United  States  1,000  acres  were  devoted  to  flax- fiber  production  *& 
1,645,000  acres  to  flaxseed;  in  1917,  3,800  acres  to  flax  fiber  and  1,809,000  acrw-a 
flaxseed.    The  necessity  for  weeding;  and  pulling  the  flax  by  hand  and  the  oxi*-  J 
ingly  disagreeable  hand  labor  involved  in  retting  have  proven  great  obstarl« 
domestic  production  of  fiber  in  competition  to  crops  better  adapted  to  the  u«- 
machinery.    Attempts  have  recently  been  made  here  and  in  Canada  to  intra!  <. 
labor-saving  devices  eliminating  weeding  and  pulling  by  hand,  and  prondi&£  » 
artificial  retting  in  central  plants.    In  Canada  the  acreage  increased  from  2,00*  w 
in  1914  to  18,000  acres  in  1918. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Canada  has  a  better  opportunity  than  we  hav 
They  have  Indian  labor  for  pulling,  and  that  is  a  great  help  to  then 
Pulling  is  one  of  the  mean  jobs  in  producing  flax,  and  in  Canac 
they  are  fortunate  in  having  Indian  labor,  which  is  a  verjr  great  hell 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Barbour,  about  the  d< 
velopment  of  this  labor-saving  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  made  a  study  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  financed  the  development  of  some  of  tlu< 
pulling  machines.  They  were  an  absolute  fizzle.  There  is  not 
single  successful  pulling  machine  in  America  at  the  present  time 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  retting  is  the  most  disagreeable  proems 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  dew  retting  as  done  in  Canaoa  is  quite  prat; 
cable  where  you  can  get  the  help,  where  you  lay  the  straw  on  \i 
ground  and  allow  the  dew  to  ret.  The  central  plant — there  is  <w 
one  in  the  United  States — is  a  failure.  We  attempted  a  central  pia 
for  retting  and  scutching  by  machinery. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  did  you  operate  it  t 
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.  Barbour.  We  operated  it  starting  at  about  1917  and  con- 
inued  into  1919. 

^Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  did  it  take  to  ascertain  its  prac- 
ir-arbility? 

Mr.  Barbour.  About  three  years.     We  could  not  get  the  results, 
Hid  at  the  present  time  that  company  is  being  liquidated. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Do  you  think  three  years  exhausted  its  pos- 
sibility ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Mr.  Sommers  had  20  years'  experience  in  flax,  or 
>rot>ably  more  than  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  the  same  company  that  made  the  investi- 
gations out  in  Utah  as  to  the  raising  of  flax  and  the  retting  of  it  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  know. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Who  is  Mr.  Sommers  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  Mr.  Sommers  was  the  president  of  the  Sommers 
Fiber  Co.,  which  is  the  concern  we  became  associated  with,  you  might 
&uy,  in  that  development. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  there  any  other  company  who  undertook  to 
develop  this  industry  besides  yourselves? 

Mr.  Barbour.  There  was  another  company  that  had  a  good  deal 

of  experience,  but  they  have 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Did  they  have  a  new  process? 
Mr.  Barbour.  No;  tney  were  going  to  produce  dew-retted  fiber. 
Senator  McLean.  Are  they  extending  the  use  of  the  Canadian 
product  in  Canada  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  No. 
Senator  McLean.  What  did  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  have  bought  a  good  deal  of  that  Canadian  flax. 
Senator  McLean.  Produced  in  Canada  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  Produced  in  Canada. 

Senator  McLean.  You  say  that  is  grown  by  Indian  labor? 
Mr.  Barbour.  No,  pulled  by  Indian  labor. 
Senator  McLean.  By  Indian  labor — East  Indian  labor  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  No,  I  mean  American  Indian  labor.     They  employ 
for  that  purpose  Canadian  Indians. 

Senator  McLean.  What  wages  do  they  get  compared  with  the 
tinges  paid  white  people? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they  use  white  peo- 
ple for  that  purpose.  Indians  go  out  and  set  up  their  tents  and  camp 
<>ri  the  fields — men,  their  wives,  and  children.  A  man  will  have  his 
wife  and  children  engaged  in  pulling,  and  he  gets  so  much  an  acre. 
He  may  have  his  wife  and  four  chilaren,  and  in  that  way  it  is  pretty 
practicable. 

Senator  Simmons.  During  the  war  when  you  were  unable  to  get 
your  raw  material  from  abroad,  did  the  production  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  suffice  for  your  operations  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  No.  The  entire  production  in  Canada  would  not 
run  our  plants  for  more  than  a  few  months.  Our  own  company  has 
to  run  almost  entirely  on  stocks  we  had  on  hand,  and,  of  .course,  our 
business  was  tremendously  restricted  and  devoted  to  Government 
work.     We  had  to  give  up  civilian  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  the  quality  of  the  American  product  compar- 
able with  that  from  abroad  ? 

81527— 22— 6CH 10 2 
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Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  not  comparable  at  all.  The  American  flax  i> 
not  comparable  with  that  from  Belgium  or  Irish  flax  or  Dutch  flai. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  does  the  price  compare  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Right  now  ?  They  are  not  selling  much,  if  any. 
you  might  say;  at  the  present  time  the  industry  in  America  Ls  at  & 
standstill. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  regard  it  as  a  moribund  industry  'I 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  can  not  see  anything  else  to  it.  I  think  in  Cam*Jj 
there  will  always  be  some  flax  produced.  They  can  do  it  there.  I 
think  the  labor  conditions  are  different  there.  The  scutching  in  Car- 
ada  has  spread  out  over  a  considerable  area. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  see  no  reason  for  protecting  the  taw 
product  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  it 
something  that  has  been  a  little  bit  distorted,  and  that  is  with  refer- 
ence to  tne  percentage  of  duty  we  are  asking  for.  The  duties  *•' 
are  asking  for  and  the  reason  we  are  asking  a  specific  duty  is  in  order 
to  differentiate  between  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  our  product  p<*r 
pound  here  and  abroad,  and  it  is  the  only  fair  way  to  do  it.  It  is  n«-t 
a  matter  of  value.  When  prices  fluctuate,  our  costs  compared  t« 
those  of  abroad  carry  just  the  same  differential  between  the  two,  ami 
to  make  it  a  really  practical  duty  it  must  be  a  specific  duty,  not  Hit 
ad  valorem  duty.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  product. 
a  question  of  compensation  between  American  and  foreign  cost  of 
manufacture  in  terms  of  so  much  per  pound,  and  that  is  why  we  an- 
asking  for  it  in  that  form. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  at  the  present  time  Italian 
hemp  yarn  is  being  sold  freely  in  the  United  States  to  the  caipw 
manufacturers  at  25  cents  a  pound.  Our  Spruce  Street  plant  W 
been  shut  down  practically  a  year.  We  can  not  produce  carpet  yam 
at  that  cost.  Our  cost  is  slightly  in  excess  of  30  cents  a  pound  for 
5-lea  yarn  and  around  32  cents  for  6-lea  yarn.  The  Spruce  Stiwi 
plant  of  the  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co.  has  been  standing  practical!* 
idle  since  January  1 . 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  say  it  cost  you  to  make  that? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  cost  us  about  30  cents  for  5  lea  and  for  the  6 1«» 
around  32  cents:  that  is  cost  production,  with  no  profit.  That  mill 
has  been  shut  down  since  the  1st  of  January. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  size  of  that  plant  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  Co.  employs  about 
2,500  hands. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  that  particular  plant  you  spoke  of. 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  one  plant  employs  about  150  hands. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  size  of  the  yarn  that  you  spoke  of  I 

Mr.  Barbour.  Six-lea  yarn.  We  are  asking  about  8  cents  per 
pound  protection  on  that  size.  That  will  bring  this  yarn  to  about 
33  cents  now.     That  would  be  a  pretty  slim  profit  at  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  it  cost  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  costs  around  32  cents  to  produce;  the  cost  of  pn>- 
duction  with  no  profit  at  all.     We  could  not  sell  it  at  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  much  did  you  say  it  cost  you  a  pound  t* 
produce  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  About  32  cents  per  pound.  This  Italian  product  i« 
now  being  sold  here  at  25  cents  a  pound. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  get  the  most  of  your  fiber  at 
le  present  time? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  get  most  of  our  fiber  at  the  present  time  from 
-eland  and  Belgium. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  Russia  is  furnishing  none  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  get  a  large  amount  from  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  sir;  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  total  importation  comes 
•om  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Well,  I  think  you  can  say  that  Mr.  Foster's  figures 
re  about  right.  Russia  produces  about  75  per  cent  of  the  flax  of 
lie  world. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  does  not  answer  the  question  as  to  how 
mch  is  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  in  tons  the  industry 
rought  in. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  paragraph  1003  it  says,  "Jute  yarns  or  roving, 
in^le,  coarser  in  size  than  20-pound,  2\  cents  per  pound."  On  what 
>asis  did  you  figure  those  % 

Mr.  Barbour.  Senator,  I  am  referring  to  paragraph  1004. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought,  maybe,  you  could  tell  me. 

Mr.  Barbour.  No,  I  am  not  a  jute  manufacturer. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  never  manufactured  jute  yarn,  and  I 
ranted  to  know,  because  in  wool  and  cotton  and  all  that  we  know 
ust  exactly  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  just  as  ignorant  on  jute  as  you  are.  I  am  not 
onnected  with  the  jute  industry  at  all,  and  we  have  not  a  jute  system 
n  any  of  our  mills. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  no  competition  between  the  jute 
ind  the  flax  thread,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Unfortunately,  there  is  quite  a  good  deal. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes,  on  twines. 

Senator  McCumber.  Jute  is  only  used  for  coarser  threads  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes.  We.  make  some  twines,  and  only  in  the 
twines  do  they  compete. 

Senator  Watson.  Of  all  the  flax  consumed  in  the  United  States 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  what  proportion  of  it  is  raised  in  the 
United  States  now  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  do  not  think  above  2  per  cent. 

Senator  Watson.  And  your  theory  is  you  ought  to  have  free  trade 
in  that  because  it  is  not  an  industry  that  can  be  built  up  by  protection. 
Mr.  Barbour.  That  is  my  honest  opinion. 
Senator  Smoot.  On  what  basis  do  you  figure  the  lea  ? 
Mr.  Barbour.  The  lea  is  300  yards  to  the  pound. 
Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  asK  a  question  on  behalf  of  a  Senator 
*bo  is  absent.     I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  are  willing  to  state  to  the 
fl>mmittee  the  dividends  declared  by  your  company  for  the  years 
^14,  1915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918  ancl  the  wages  paid? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes.     We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  wages.     I 
have  them  right  here.     I  think  the  hourly  rate  would  be  interesting, 
*nd  I  would  luce  to  read  the  wages  paid  abroad,  if  you  would  allow  me. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed. 
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Mr.  Barbour.  These  are  comparative  wages  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  In  Great  Britain  the  operation  performed 
by  spreaders,  the  workers  for  that  receive  in  equivalent  American 
currency,  taking  the  exchange  of  $4,  15.63  cents  an  hour;  the  rales 
in  America  are  36.8  for  that  operation,  or  considerably  more  thai 
twice  as  much. 

For  spinners,  the  rate  in  Great  Britain  is  the  same,  15.63  cenU. 
while  we  pay  40.7  cents  an  hour  here. 

I  think  those  two  operations  are  very  typical.  I  have  others  here. 
They  run  about  the  same,  or  considerably  more  than  double. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  that  comprise  all  the  different  classes  of 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes.  I  have  here  what  we  pay  to  spreaders,  rovers 
spinners,  twisters,  and  bailers. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  includes  all  kinds  of  labor  employed  by 
you  in  your  operation  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes;  not  male  help.  We  have  not  put  male  help 
down  here,  because  male  help  is  more  or  less  a  fixed  thing. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  would  be  very  inadequate,  I  should  saj. 
without  the  male  rates.    You  just  put  down  the  female  wages  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes;  that  is  about  65  or  70  per  cent  of  our  help. 

Senator  Simmons.  Why  not  put  down  the  male  help  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Male  help  is  very  fixed  in  the  United  States.  Ther* 
is  not  much  male  help  used  in  spmning  in  our  industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  is  some  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  There  are  engineers  and  mechanics.  We  pay  our 
mechanics  65  cents  an  hour,  the  regular  rates. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  give  the  rates  you  pay  your  mechanics 
and  all  skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  have  not  got  them  with  me. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  supply  that  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Oh,  yes;  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  Iii  that  table  you  simply  compare  your  wa^ 
with  the  wages  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  For  the  same  operations;  yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  that  hardly  gives  what  the  absent  Senator 
desires.    It  gives  the  wages  you  pay  the  female  help  only. 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  it  as  desired. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  also,  if  you  haven't  it  with  you,  send  it 
to  the  stenographer  hereafter  and  let  him  incorporate  it,  tlie  dividends 
that  your  company  has  paid  during  the  years  since  1913  ? 

Mr.  Barbour,   i  es,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  said  that  only  2  per  cent  of  all  the 
flax  consumed  in  this  country  was  produced  in  this  country,  of  the 
raw  material.  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  flax  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  can  say  only  for  our  company. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  know  the  total  ¥ 

Mr.  Barbour.  No;  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Senator  Watson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  further  question :  How 
many  acres  of  flax  are  grown  in  this  country  I 

Mr.  Barbour.  Normally  it  is  2,000,000  acres  of  flax,  almost 
entirely  for  seed  production  and  unsuitable  for  fiber. 
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Senator  Watson.  Is  there  anything  inferior  in  the  texture  or 
t>er  of  the  flax  raised  in  North  Dakota? 

Air.  Barbour.  We  never  used  a  pound  of  it. 

cSenator  Watson.  Is  there  any  reason  you  could  not  use  it,  so  far 
s  the  texture  or  fiber  of  it  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  absolutely  unsuitable  for  our  purposes — North 
t&kota  flax.     We  have  used  some  Michigan  flax. 

i">enator  Watson.  If  you  have  never  used  it,  how  do  you  know  ? 

yjjr.  Barbour.  We  have  had  samples  of  it  repeatedly.  We  never 
ought  it. 

Senator  Watson.  You  can  tell  by  simply  looking  at  the  samples? 

\Ir.  Barbour.  We  certainly  can. 

Senator  Watson.  Wherein  do  the  Russian  and  Irish  flax,  as  it 
rows  out  of  the  ground,  differ  from  the  North  Dakota  flax  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  am  not  really  interested  in  the  flax  as  it  grows 
ut  of  the  ground;  we  could  not  use  it  that  way. 

Senator  Watson.  I  am  talking  about  the  fiber  itself.  Is  it  in  the 
landling  or  in  the  texture  of  the  fiber  itself? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  would  say  the  retting  was  an  important  thing. 

Senator  Watson.  Then  that  is  a  part  of  the  handling  after  it  is 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  understand  what  your  thought  is,  and  I  would 
ay  that  probably  the  ultimate  fiber  in  the  stock  might  be  very 
imilar  to  that  in  foreign  flax,  but  flax  grown  for  seed  produces  a 
liort  scrubbv  straw,  the  ultimate  fiber  of  which  would  be  unsuitable 
or  spinning. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  if  there  was  a  real 
Lifference. 

Mr.  Barbour.  The  fact  is  this,  that  the  entire  question  as  to  the 
ralue  of  the  fiber  exists  in  the  time  it  is  pulled,  how  it  is  retted,  and 
iow  it  is  handled.  The  straw  is  absolutely  unsuitable  for  our  pur- 
pose: we  could  not  take  in  flax  straw;  we  could  not  use  a  pound  of  it. 
The  straw  has  got  to  be  properly  pulled,  retted,  and  scutched;  that 
is  where  the  American  producer  falls  down. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Barbour,  I  am  afraid  that  I  omitted  one 
element  that  the  Senator  I  referred  to  would  probably  like  to  have 
chat  data  upon,  and  that  is,  in  addition  to  your  dividends,  will  you 
ffive  an v  surplus  that  you  may  have  not  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  will  give  you  our  sales. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  show  your  profits  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  will  give  you  our  sales,  and  give  you  the  full 
information  you  desire  on  that. 

Senator  Calder.  What  years  did  you  ask  the  information  for  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  Beginning  with  1913  and  running  up  to  1918. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Who  snail  I  forward  that  information  to  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Forward  it  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Calder.  Can  you  include  this  year? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Yes.  This  year  will  be  nothing,  I  can  guarantee 
you  that,  so  far  asjprofit  goes. 

The  Chairman.  6n  that  point,  what  percentage  of  activity  is 
tln»re  in  this  industry  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  Right  now,  40  or  50  per  cent. 
Mr.  Barbour  submitted  the  following  petitions :) 
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THREADS,   TWINE8,    AND  CORD8. 

[Paragraph  1004.1 

We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  linen,  hemp,  and  ramie  threads,  twin* 
and  cords,  herein  present  for  your  favorable  consideration  certain  amendments  in  i*» 
above  paragraph. 

The  duties  proposed,  as  affecting  threads  or  cords,  are  inconsistent  with  thoar  v 
proposed  for  single  yarns.  The  labor  item  in  the  manufacture  and  finishing  4>f  <*' 
threads  and  corns  is  just  double  as  compared  with  that  item  in  the  manufacture  « 
the  yarn  from  which  the  threads  and  cords  are  made.  Therefore,  the  amount  aidfi 
per  lea  or  number  should  be  just  double  that  added  to  the  single  yarn. 

It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  add,  and  would  be  inconsistent  not  to  add,  the  iter 
of  6  cents  per  pound  for  the  dyeing,  bleaching,  or  otherwise  finishing  the  thread  or  cc*i 
the  same  as  already  incorporated  in  the  bill  for  yarns  that  are  dyed,  bleached.  >< 
otherwise  finished.  We  feel  that  this  item  must  have  been  unintentionally  onritl**! 
or  it  is  a  typographical  error. 

Paragraph  1004  now  reads  as  follows: 

"  Single  yarns  in  the  gray,  made  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  a  mixture  of  any  of  them 
not  finer  than  8  lea,  8  cents  per  pound;  finer  than  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  60  lea  ' 
cents  per  pound  and  one-half  cent  per  pound  additional  for  each  lea  or  part  of  a  l<* 
in  excess  of  8;  finer  than  60  lea,  35  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  tnt 
of  the  foregoing  yarns  when  boiled,  bleached,  dyed,  or  otherwise  treated.  5  cent?  p* 
pound:  Provided  f  That  the  duty  on  any  of  the  foregoing  yarns  not  finer  than  M«a 
shall  be  not  less  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  any  of  the  foregoing  yarn*,  tint* 
than  8  lea,  not  less  than  23  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

" Threads,  twines,  or  cords,  composed  of  two  or  more  yarns  of  flax,  hemp,  or  rami* 
or  a  mixture  of  any  of  them,  twisted  together,  the  size  of  the  single  yam  of  wto  & 
is  not  finer  than  8  lea,  16  cents  per  pound;  finer  than  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  60  1a 
16  cents  per  pound  and  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  additional  for  each  lea  or  p*rt 
of  a  lea  in  excess  of  8;  finer  than  60  lea,  56  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  the  dup 
on  the  foregoing  threads,  twines  or  cords,  shall  not  be  less  than  23  per  cent  ad  valorem 

We  earnestly  request  that  the  latter  portion  of  this  paragraph  be  changed  fc>  i**» 
as  follows: 

<<*  #  #  Threads,  twines  and  cords,  composed  of  two  or  more  yam*  of  Has 
hemp  or  ramie,  or  a  mixture  of  any  of  them,  twisted  or  braided  together,  the  *izp  ••< 
the  single  yarn  of  which  is  not  finer  than  8  lea,  16  cents  per  pound;  finer  than  *  I<* 
and  not  finer  than  40  lea,  16  cents  per  pound  and  1  cent  per  pound  additional  t  ■ 
each  lea  or  part  of  a  lea  in  excess  of  8;  finer  than  40  lea,  53  cents  per  pound,  and  it 
addition  thereto  on  any  of  the  foregoing  threads,  twines,  or  cords,  when  boil** 
bleached,  dyed,  or  otherwise  treated,  6  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  the  dun 
on  the  foregoing  threads,  twines,  and  cords  shall  be  not  less  than  23  per  cent  * 
valorem." 

We  will  gladly  furnish  any  and  all  information  desired  in  support  of  our  contention* 
The  Linen  Thread  Co.,  New  York  City;  Barbour  Flax  Spinning  C«. 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Co.,  Anaover,  M*& 
J.  E.  Barbour  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  West  End  Thread  Co.,  Mill  bury, 
Mass.-  R.  J.  Ederer  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Superior  Thread  A  Yiro 
Co.,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.;  Chelsea  Fiber  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

GILL  NETTING. 

[Paragraph  1006.] 

We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  gill  netting,  most  urgently  beg  that  pari- 
graph  1006  be  amended. 

Paragraph  1006  as  proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  now  reads  as  follow 

"Gill  nettings,  nets,  webs,  and  seines,  and  other  nets  for  fishing,  composed  wbolh 
or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  shall  pay  the  same  duty  per  pound  a*  tli* 
highest  rate  imposed  in  this  act  upon  any  of  the  thread,  twine,  or  cord  of  which  th* 
mesh  is  made,  and  in  addition  thereto  10  per  cent  ad  valorem*1 

The  duties  that  would  apply  to  the  thread,  twine,  or  cord  from  which  the  nettiug  i( 
knit,  while  necessary,  would  furnish  no  protection  to  a  manufacturer  of  gill  neltntf 

A  net  manufacturer  is  merely  a  converter  in  that  he  manufactures  nets  from  gill  "if 
threads,  twines,  or  cords,  which  he  may  or  may  not  manufacture  himself. 

The  threads,  twines,  or  cords  he  uses  are  to  him  hie  raw  material,  and  conaequ*nUj 
any  rates  or  duties  which  apply  on  such  threads,  twines,  or  cords  do  not  protect  Ma 
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&  the  manufacture  of  the  netting.  As  this  paragraph  reads,  the  only  protection  a 
totting  manufacturer  would  receive  would  be  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
hich  protection  is  wholly  inadequate. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  respectfully  request  that  paragraph  1006  be  amended 
>  read  as  follows: 

*  *  Gill  nettingB,  nets,  webs,  and  seines  and  other  nets  for  fishing,  composed  wholly 
r  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  shall  pay  the  same  duty  per  pound  as  the 
ij^heet  rate  imposed  in  this  act  upon  any  of  the  thread,  twine,  of  cord  of  which  the 
leeh  is  made,  ana  in  addition  thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem/' 

Recent  quotations  by  foreign  manufacturers  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Japan 
iave  convinced  us  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  ce.it  recommended  by  the 
V'ays  and  Means  Committee  must  be  increased  to  at  least  40  per  cent  if  this  class  of 
letting  is  to  continue  as  a  manufactured  article  in  this  country. 

We  will  gladly  furnish  any  and  all  information  desired  in  support  of  our  contentions. 

The  American  Net  &  Twine  Co. 
R.  J.  Ederer  Co. 
Fish  Xet  &  Twine  Co. 
National  Net  &  Twine  Co. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  LINEN  THREAD  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  review  of  the  proceedings  at  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  on 
U.K.  7456,  December  12, 1921,  Schedule  10 — Flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  manufactures 
jf,  shows  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  Linus  C.  Coggan,  representing  Charles 
Niedner's  Sons  Co.,  to  which,  in  part,  we  take  exception. 

Mr.  Coggan  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  in  this  country  the  necessary  mate- 
rials required  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  hose.  Mr.  Coggan  is  on  record  as  follows: 
'  There  is  not  grown  (in  the  United  States)  a  flax  from  which  can  be  made  a  flax  line 
yarn  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  hose."  Mr.  Coggan  is  correct  in 
making  this  statement. 

Further  down  on  the  same  page  he  says:  ''Nothing  is  made  in  this  country  which 
<  oropetes  with  the  yarn  which  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  hose.  That  comes 
from  Scotland."  If,  in  this  statement,  Mr.  Coggan  refers  to  the  quality  of  the  yarn, 
his  statement  is  contrary  to  fact;  but  if  he  refers  to  the  difference  in  price  between 
ilomestic  and  foreign  yarns,  we  take  no  issue  with  his  statement. 

In  a  brief  submitted  by  Charles  Niedner's  Sons  Co.  we  find  the  following  sentence: 
"There  is  not  grown  in  this  country  a  suitable  flax  nor  is  there  manufactured  in  this 
country  a  flax  line  yarn  suitable  for  making  high-grade  linen  fire  hose."  The  first 
part  of  this  statement,  viz,  "There  is  not  grown  in  this  country  a  suitable  flax, "  is 
correct.  To  the  second  part,  viz,  "nor  is  there  manufactured  in  this  country  a  flax 
line  yarn  suitable  for  making  high-grade  linen  fire  hose,"  we  take  decided  exception. 
We  would  like  to  go  on  record  that  there  are  at  least  three  spinners  in  the  Lnited 
States  to-day.  all  of  whom  have  been  doing  business  for  years,  who  can  make  a  yarn 
m  good  as  and  considerably  better  than  the  hose  manufacturers  are  importing  from 
Scotland. 

Mr.  George  F.  Smith,  of  Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Co.,  Andover  Mass..  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  representing  our  industry  as  a  whole,  has  stated  on  the  stand 
that  his  company  was  prepared  to  furnish  satisfactory  hose  yams  and  satisfactory 
weaving  yarns  if  we  can  get  the  price,  and  the  reason  we  are  not  furnishing  these 
yams  to-day  is  that  the  yarns  are  being  imported  at  prices  with  which  we  can  not 
•ompete." 

Speaking  for  our  own  company,  the  Linen  Thread  Co.,  we  might  say  that  Mr.  Smith 
has  stated  the  case  correctly. 

Mr.  Coggan,  we  believe,  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  business  to  realize  the 
incorrectness  of  his  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Niedner.  having  been  a  long 
time  in  business,  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  brief  is  faulty,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  firm  of  Charles  Niedner's  Sons  Co.  has  bought  from  the  Linen  Thread  Co. 
thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  of  yarn  spun  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
making  hose,  previous  to  the  time  they  found  it  expedient  to  import  yarn  from  the 
"ther  side. 

Should  you  desire  that  we  compile  a  statement  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  showing 
'Idiierueof  yarn  made  to  Charles  Niedner's  Sons  Co.  during  past  years,  we  will  be  most 
*iljipg  to  do  "so.  Such  a  statement  would  very  clearly  show  the  falling  off  in  poundage 
'ktivfrcd  during  such  time  as  foreign  manufacturers  were  in  a  position  to  supply  those 
l**n»,  when  the  tariff  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  protect  us  against  British  labor. 
Thfii  brief,  far  from  being  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  single 
**ni.  if  a  i-ow-rete  reminder  of  the  fact  that  the  present  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
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does  not  furnish  the  necessary  protection.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Charles  NiwlniT  - 
Sons  Co.  had  for  years  purchased  yarn  that  was  spun  on  this  side,  we  think  yoti  vm, 
agree  with  us  that  the  statement  they  have  made  in  their  brief  ifl  open  to  quesnoii 
Mr.  Niedner  says:  "  Evidence  and  proof  are  available  that  there  is  no  adequate  wi|>»* 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  hose  manufacturers. ' '  In  answer  to  this  we  * « *- 
say  that  we  stand  ready  to-day  to  supply  the  hose  manufacturers  in  the  United  St*i» 
with  all  the  yarn  they  require,  in  quality  as  good  as  or  better  than  they  are  nov  im- 
porting from  Scotland,  if  they  will  pay  us  a  price  which  will  show  us  a  reason*  ■!■ 
return. 

Our  purpose  in  writing  is  that  we  want  the  record  cleared  up  in  which  it  w:» 
appear  that  our  ability  to  manufacture  the  yarn  is  denied,  whereas  the  iact  is  thai  il  ■ 
entirely  a  question  of  adequate  protection. 

STATEMENT  OF   GEORGE   F.    SMITH,    ANDOVER,   MASS.,   BEPBE 
SENTING  SMITH  &  DOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  full  name  is  George  F.  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Andover,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Smith.  President  of  tne  Smith  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  proceed  without  repeating. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  Mr.  Barbour  meant  to  call  attention  to  one  •* 
two  high  spots  in  the  brief,  which  is  a  joint  brief,  and  one  of  them  & 
that  in  the  case  of  the  yarns  there  is  a  differential  duty  of  5  cent?  \ 
pound  additional  to  the  gray  yarn  when  boiled,  bleached,  dyed,  or 
otherwise  treated.  In  the  case  of  threads  there  is  no  differential,  and 
we  can  see  no  reason  for  it  unless  it  was  an  omission  and  inadvertent 
on  the  part  of  the  framer  of  this  schedule,  and  we  would  ask  that h 
cents  a  pound  additional  be  provided  on  threads  that  are  boiled 
bleached,  dyed,  or  otherwise  treated. 

We  also  ask  that  the  amount  added  per  lea  should  be  double  for 
threads  what  it  is  for  yarns.  There  is  half  a  cent  additional  per  1ft 
on  yarns,  and  there  should  be  double  that  on  threads,  as  the  labor  of 
converting  the  yarn  into  thread,  winding  it.  and  preparing  it  for  th* 
market  is  at  least  double  the  labor  on  yarn,  and  there  should  be  th* 
same  differential. 

The  Chairman.  Your  joint  communication  sets  that  forth.  do« 
it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  I  am  simply  emphasizing  that.  In  the  wording 
11  threads,  twines,  etc./7  we  have  inserted  the  word  "braided,"  which  is 
new.  In  the1  last  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  a  new  thread  on 
the  market.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  mostly  cotton 
instead  of  twisting  the  strands  together,  they  are  braided.  "  There  i> 
one  concern  that  has  done  a  very  large  business  in  cotton  thread 
braided,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  Draiding  of  linen  threads,  and 
we  thought  this  should  be  included  in  the  schedule  to  prevent  braided 
threads  oeing  brought  in  under  some  basket  clause. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  in  connection  with  the  remarks  mad* 
by  the  first  speaker  and  by  the  speaker  representing  the  union  towel 
industry  that  my  own  company,  at  least,  and,  I  think,  the  others  up- 
prepared  to  furnish  satisfactory  hose  yarns  and  satisfactory  weaving 
yarns  if  we  can  get  the  price,  and  the  reason  we  are  not  furnishing 
those  yarns  to-day  is  that  the  yarns  are  being  imported  at  price*  »i 
which  we  can  not  compete. 
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Senator  Watson.  From  where  ( 

Mr.  Smith.  From  Ireland  and  Italy — I  do  not  know  whether 
\  lere  is  any  coming  from  Germany  or  not.  We  are  running  our  plant 
►'ith  about  one- third  the  number  of  hands  an  average  of  three  or 
:  >ur  days  a  week,  and  have  got  suitable  spinning  idle,  and  we  have 
?*w  material. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  charge  that  condition  wholly  to  impor- 
*i  t  ions? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  wholly  to  imports;  no.  The  reason  we  are  not 
elling  what  they  are  using  in  those  yarns  to-day  is  on  account  of  the 
mport  price  under  the  low  duty  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  those  prices  compare  with  prewar 
>  rices  back  as  far  as  1914  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  the  import  prices  ? 

Senator  Watson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  that  they  were  nearly  double. 

Senator  Watson.  They  are  nearly  double  what  they  were  then? 

Mr.  Smith.  Nearly  double;  yes.  They  were  three  or  four  times  as 
nuch  during  the  war. 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring  out  in  connection  with  the 
Ihx  industry  is  this:  About  the  growing  of  flax  in  this  country, 
tiention  was  made  of  the  large  increase  in  the  acreage  of  flax  in 
'anada.  The  soil  in  Canada  is  probably  the  same  as  in  Michigan. 
fhe  first  time  I  went  up  there  and  investigated  the  flax  industry 
md  bought  flax  in  Canada  was  in  1893,  and  f  went  up  for  a  number 
>f  years  after  that,  and  at  that  time  there  was  a  very  flourishing 
xidTustrv.  There  were  about  30  scutching  mills,  and  about  two  or 
hree  thousand  tons  of  flax  fiber  raised  and  sold  each  year.  Most 
»f  it  came  to  the  United  States.  The  industry  began  to  decline,  until 
he  artificial  stimulus  of  the  war  occurred,  and  it  is  perfectly  true 
:hat  from  1914  to  1918  the  acreage  there  increased  from  about 
I  OOO  to  18,000,  and  the  price  of  the  flax  increased  from  about  9 
*-nts  a  pound  to  $1.10  a  pound. 

The  1920  flax  crop  in  Canada  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  banks. 
Fhe  banks  have  advanced  about  60  cents  a  pound  on  it,  and  I  was 
rtfered  50  tons  the  other  day  at  22  cents  per  pound  and  I  refused  it. 

HYDRAULIC  HOSE  YARNS. 

[Paragraphs  1004  and  1007.] 

STATEMENT  OF  UNITS  C.  COGGAN,  LAWRENCE,  MASS.,  REPRE- 
SENTING CHA8.  NIEDNER'S  SONS  CO.  AND  WILLIAM  &  CHARLES 
BEOS  (INC.). 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Coggan,  will  you  kindly  state  your  residence  ? 
Mr.  Coggan.  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 
\f r.  Coggan.  Attorney  at  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  here  as  a  principal  or  as  a  manu- 
facturer? 
Mr.  Coggan.  No,  sir;  I  am  representing  all  the  linen  fire-hose 

resent  tl 

., appears 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  represent  ? 
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Mr.  Coqgan.  Three.    That  is  all  there  are  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  With  all  due  deference  to  you  as  an  attorney,  the 
committee  would  like  to  hear  from  the  principals. 

Mr.  Coqgan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  an  officer  of  the  Beck  Co 
Mr.  Niedner  is  here,  as  is  Mr.  McKeon.  Adopting  your  suggestion, 
we  have  unified  our  interests  and  I  am  to  speak  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  to  be  the  only  speaker,  are  you ! 

Mr.  Coggan.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  to  be  the  only  speaker.  I  am  goia: 
to  take  but  a  few  moments  of  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed. 

Senator  Watson.  To  what  paragraph  do  you  intend  to  addrt-** 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  To  paragraphs  1004  and  1007. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  a  brief  prepared  in  addition  t<>  \h? 
remarks  you  are  about  to  make,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  something  that  you  wish  to  print.  I 
suggest  tliat  you  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  only  to  the  hizu 
pomts. 

Mr.  Coggan.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  There  are  three  points  t«- 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention.  The  first  one  is  thar 
we  can  not  get  in  tnis  country  the  material  that  we  need.  It  :* 
impossible  to  get  it.  There  is  not  grown  the  flax  from  which  can  \# 
made  the  flax-line  yarn  such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linen 
fire  hose,  so  that  we  are  asking  to  have  the  flax-line  yarn  for  the 
manufacture  of  fire  hose  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  only  result  of 
imposing  a  duty  on  flax-line  yarns  for  this  purpose  is  to  make  the 
American  consumer  of  fire  hose  pay  more  for  his  product,  and  tha' 
being  an  element  entering  into  building  construction  we  feel  thai 
those  costs  should  be  kept  down  and  that  the  yarn  should  be  admit UhJ 
without  duty. 

Senator  mcCumber.  Is  there  not  something  produced  here  in 
competition  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Something  in  the  native  of  a  substitute.  <* 
anything  of  that  character  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  Nothing  is  made  in  this  country  which  competes  with 
the  yarn  which  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  hose.  Tnat  come* 
from  Scotland. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can't  you  use  a  substitute? 

Mr.  Coggan.  No,  sir;  not  a  substitute  that  is  suitable.  It  is  not 
made  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  mention  that  class  of  yarn  by 
number  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  Yes.  I  have  done  that  in  mv  brief.  I  do  not  intent 
to  take  up  the  details.  We  have  set  out  all  these  reasons  and  havr 
analyzed  the  situation,  if  a  duty  is  imposed. 

As  a  second  point,  if  a  duty  is  to  be  imposed,  it  should  be  upon  an 
ad  valorem  and  not  upon  a  specific  basis;  and  the  reason  for  that  i* 
also  set  out  in  our  brief. 

Senator  Watson.  You  say  none  is  manufactured  in  this  country  ' 

Mr.  Coggan.  No,  sir;  there  is  none  manufactured. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  make  it. 
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Mr.  Coggan.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  product  made  which  can  be 
ised  in  a  cheaper  character  of  hose,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
t  in  quantity. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  objecting  to  flax  straw  at  $2  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  you  want  is  flax  yarn  for  fire  hose  to  come  in 
ree? 

Mr.  Coggan.  Yes;  and  if  not  free,  upon  an  ad  valorem  rather  than 
apon  a  specific  basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mention  the  ad  valorem  you  desire  in 
four  brief  ? 

Mr.  Coggan.  Yes;  whatever  the  ad  valorem  is,  we  desire  a  differen- 
tial of  30  per  cent  as  between  the  yarn  and  the  finished  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Coggan? 

Mr.  Coggan.  I  think  not. 

BRIEF  OF  LIOTS  C.  COGGAN,  REPRESENTING  FIRE  HOSE  MANUFACTURERS. 

This  brief  is  submitted  by  and  in  behalf  of  every  linen  fire-hose  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States. 
There  are  three  contentions: 

1.  That  flax-line  yarns  imported  solely  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  hoee  should 
he  admitted  free  from  duty. 

2.  That  if  it  seems  wise  to  impose  a  duty  upon  flax-line  yams  admitted  for  this  or 
any  other  purpose  the  duty  should  be  upon  an  ad  valorem  and  not  upon  a  specific 
basis. 

3.  The  duty  imposed  on  finished  hose  under  paragraph  1007  in  the  proposed  bill  is 
insufficient. 

1.  Linen  fire  hose,  such  as  you  see  hanging  in  the  corridors  of  all  large  buildings 
and  about  industrial  plants,  is  a  high-grade  product  manufactured  to  comply  with 
specifications,  as  determined  by  the  boards  of  fire  underwriters.  It  is  made  exclu- 
sively from  imported  flax-line  yarns  of  grades  between  8  and  20  lea,  inclusive. 

There  is  not  grown  in  this  country  a  suitable  flax,  nor  is  there  manufactured  in  this 
<  ountry  a  flax-line  yarn  suitable  for  making  hi^h-grade  linen  fire  hose. 

Necessarily  any  auty  whatever  which  is  paid  by  the  manufacturers  of  linen  fire 
hope  upon  the  yarns  entering  into  their  products  only  forces  the  consumer  of  fire 
hwe  in  this  country  to  pay  just  so  much  more  for  the  finished  product.  Inasmuch 
u  this  is  an  item  entering  into  building  costs,  everything  should  be  done  to  decrease 
these  costs  and  encourage  new  construction  rather  than  to  increase  them.  Further, 
fe  no  one  needs  protection  for  this  class  of  raw  material,  it  seems  to  us  highly  advisable 
that  flax-line  yarns  imported  solely  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  hose  should  be 
admitted  free  from  duty. 

H  it  should  be  admitted  that  it  is  possible  to  procure  a  character  of  yarn  in  this 
'•ountry  to  make  a  cheap  and  inferior  grade  of  fire  hose,  evidence  and  proof  is  available 
that  there  is  no  adequate  supply  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  hose  manufacturers. 
-  It  is  submitted  that  the  specific  duty  on  yarns  as  proposed  in  paragraph  1C04  is 
wholly  impractical  and  unscientific  and  may,  under  conditions  which  it  is  quite 
probable  will  arise  in  the  near  future,  drive  out  of  existence  manufacturers  using  this 
•'la*  of  material. 

•  Vnder  the  proposed  bill  the  completely  manufactured  foreign  goods  with  which  we 
have  to  compete  are  assessed  only  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  26  per  cent,  while  the  raw 
material  or  yarns  is  advanced  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  to  a  specific; 
duty  amounting  to  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  present-day  values  and  which  would 
amount  to  from  70  to  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  these  goods  reach  the  prewar 
values,  which  is  entirely  probable. 

It  may  he  argued  that  under  the  proposed  "American  valuation  clause' '  the  foreign 
article  with  which  we  must  compete  will  pay  a  higher  duty  than  if  assessed  upon  the 
foreign  values,  which  we  admit,  but,  even  so,  the  foreign  goods  may  well  be  landed 
here  at  less  cost  than  we  are  able  to  manufacture  them  for. 

To  illustrate  specifically  this  conclusion,  let  us  take  an  actual  example.  In  May, 
J-J2L  our  Underwriter's  hose,  2*-inch,  was  selling  at  approximately  $2  per  pound. 
The  duty  on  such  hose  under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill,  26  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
*ould  be  52  cents  per  pound.  Now,  bear  in  mind  that  slightly  more  than  1  pound  of 
hotted  yarn.  20  lea,  would  be  required  to  make  1  pound  of  hose,  so  that  the  duty  as 
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scheduled  in  the  proposed  bill  upon  that  1  pound  of  hose  would  be  20  cents.  Tfctr- 
fore,  the  net  protection  would  amount  to  52  cents  per  pound  of  hose,  minus  20  oxr* 
leaving  32  cents,  which  is  a  protection  of  16  per  cent  upon  the  domestic  price,  it 
will  be  obvious,  of  course,  that  as  prices  gradually  recede  to  normal  the  percent  v?  *.* 
a  specific  rate  of  duty  will  constantly  increase,  while  the  imported  finished  hose  wbrk 
competes  with  our  goods  will  pay  less  and  less  duty  until  finally  we  will  have  to  pit 
as  much  duty  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  upon  yarn  or  raw  material  per  pound  as  ?l* 
foreign  competitor  pays  upon  his  finished  article,  as  we  will  show. 

Assume  that  the  hose  mentioned  above  selling  at  $2  a  pound  was  Belling  at  75  <*n& 
a  pound  in  1914  and  the  yarn  now  costing  us  75  cents  a  pound  without  duty  votii 
have  cost  us  25  cents  a  pound  in  1914,  and  consider  this  with  regard  to  our  ratio  •■ 
protection.     If  our  selling  price  recedes  to  prewar  or  75  cents  a  pound  for  the  ho*-  *' 
are  now  selling  at  approximately  $2  a  pound,  the  duty  that  the  foreign  manufacture 
will  pay  will  be  26  per  cent  of  75  cents,  or  19$  cents  per  pound.     Now,  under  *j 
present  schedule  if  we  are  required  to  pay  a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  (*hi 
is  19  cents,  plus  1  cent  for  waste)  on  25-cent  yarn,  this  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  din 
of  80  per  cent,  while  our  foreign  competitor  is  paying  26  per  cent  upon  the  finish 
article.    The  only  answer  to  this  appears  to  be  that  the  price  will  not  recede     i  n 
contention  is  just  as  sound  that  it  will  recede,  and  in  any  event  the  continent 
should  be  provided  against  and  the  American  manufacturer  protected. 

Let  us  look  for  the  moment  at  the  foreign  manufacturer's  price  and  assume.  «h: 
is  substantially  correct,  that  he  can  manufacture  hose  for  $1.25  per  pound,  which 
comparable  to  our  hose  at  $2  a  pound.  This  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  by  his  clwaj' 
labor  and  material.     Importing  this  hose  at  $1.25  he  would  under  the  proposed  r* 

gay  a  duty  of  52  cents  (26  per  cent  of  $2,  the  American  valuation),  which  would  u*4 
is  hose  in  this  country  at  $1.77  per  pound,  which  is  23  cents  less  than  we  could  s 
the  same  hose  for,  and  this  he  is  able  to  do  notwithstanding  the  present  high  prievs 
Europe,  so  that  if  hose  in  this  country  reaches  the  1914  price  of  75  cents  per  pwc 
the  foreign  manufacturers '  selling  price  would  be  about  50  cents  a  pound.  AiM  * 
this  his  duty  at  26  per  cent,  or  19  cents  (which  is  26  per  cent  of  75  cents,  Amen 
valuation),  he  will  be  able  to  sell  his  product  at  69  cents  a  pound  in  this  mark*- 
while  if  our  raw  material  costs  us  25  cents  a  pound,  we  pay  specific  duty  on  yanfc^ 
20  cents  per  pound,  making  the  price  of  our  material  45  cents  a  pound,  and  we  «wm 
not  sell  our  hose  for  less  than  75  cents  a  pound,  or  6  cents  above  the  price  of  <m 
foreign  competitor. 

All  of  this  justifies  us,  we  think,  in  asking  that  even  if  any  duty  be  imposed  ■ 
flax-line  yarns  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  fire  hose  it  should,  like  the  6ni<h<~ 
article,  be  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  for  on  a  falling  market  the  foreign  manufacture 
gets  the  advantage  and  the  domestic  merchant  is  penalized. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proponents  of  the  specific  duty  on  flax-line  yam* « 
reported  in  the  bill  are  yarn  manufacturers.  They  are  unable  to  supply  the  fie©*!* 
for  suitable  flax-line  yarn  from  this  country.  To  place  a  specific  duty  upon  Inn* 
yarns  under  so  broad  a  classification  as  they  request  iB  to  practically  put  a  noiionc 
petitive  price  upon  flax-line  yarn,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  hnen  fire  h<*+ 
upon  which  they  need  no  protection,  for  they  can  not  BUpply  it. 

The  differential  between  American  and  foreign  labor  ana  raw  material  is,  is  ufl 
opinion,  in  the  future  to  be  so  high  as  to  warrant  the  duty  on  linen  fire  hose  t*^ 
placed  as  high  as  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  is  especially  true  should  your  *«•! 
mittee  deem  it  advisable  to  place, a  specific  duty  upon  the  varn.  for  the  arpusMtf 
used  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  should  convince  one  that  the  differential  resulnu 
between  the  foreign  conditions  and  specific  duty  and  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  to 
finished  goods  is  by  no  means  wide  enough,  ana  we  beg  to  state  that  in  our  opin> : 
the  duty  upon  manufactured  linen  fire  hose  should  be  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

And,  in  general,  in  our  opinion  the  so-called  "American  valuation"  is  unpeientr 
and  will  be  a  poorly  operating  system. 

We  begto  recommend  to  you  the  following: 

First.  The  addition  to  paragraph  1004  of  the  proposed  bill  the  words:  "Fttn&i 
That  flax-line  yarns  of  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  20  lea,  imported  solely  for  the  mifi" 
facture  of  linen  fire  hose,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty." 

Second.  Should  it  be  deemed  wise  not  to  adopt  the  preceding  reoommendatirc 
then  instead  of  a  specific  duty  on  flax-line  yarns  of  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  30  lea  u 
ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

Third.  A  change  in  paragraph  1007  from  26  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Fourth.  In  any  event,  a  differential  between  the  ad  valorem  value  of  flax-line  yin 
of  8  lea  and  not  finer  than  20  lea  and  finished  linen  fire  hose  of  30  per  cent. 
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LIKE*  TOWELS,  NAPKINS,  AND  CRASHES. 

[Paragraphs  1004,  1009,  and  1013.] 

ATEMENT  OF  N.  B.  FOSTER,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.,  REPRESENTING 

THE  NIAGARA  TEXTILE  CO. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Foster  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  am  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Niagara  Textile  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  located  where  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  product  do  you  chiefly  turn  out  ? 

Mr.  F08TEB.  We  manufacture  towels,  napkins,  etc.,  for  home  use, 

tel  use,  railroad  use,  and  for  institutions,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  employ  at  the  present  time  about  225,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  maximum  number? 

Mr.  Foster.  No;  it  is  under. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  state  your  views  to  the  com- 

ittee  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  a  very  short  statement. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  is  that  below  normal  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  say  how  much  normal  would  be. 

e  speeded  up  during  the  war  on  account  of  special  conditions. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  old  an  institution  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Twenty  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  how  many  men  did  you  employ  in 

Mr.  Foster.  Probably  150  or  175. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  on  full  time  now? 
Mr.  Foster.  We  are  running  on  a  50-hour  schedule. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  have  a  very  short  brief  that  I  would  like  to  file. 
*<>uld  like  to  bring  some  points  to  your  attention. 
The  Chairman.  If  you  will  file  the  brief  and  bring  the  attention 
the  committee  to  any  matter  particularly,  it  will  receive  careful 
•nsideration. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  that. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  go  on. 

Mr.  Foster.  This  regards  Schedule  10  particularly,  although  we 
*  interested  in  9  as  well.  It  covers  paragraphs  1004, 1009,  and  1013. 
To  give  a  concrete  example  of  how  the  new  rates  on  linen  yarns 
ould  affect  us,  we  cite  14s  bleached  weft  yarn,  assuming  that  the 
Bterican  valuation  at  the  port  of  entry  has  been  determined  at  48 
»ts  per  pound,  which  is  about  to-day's  price.  The  Fordney  bill 
ufe  for  the  following  in  the  way  of  duties:  8  cents  plus  3  cents  plus 
tc*nts,  a  total  of  16  cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  33  §  per  cent  duty. 
«ever,  if  the  price  of  this  yarn  receded  to  the  prewar  price  of  20 
•«t$  per  pound,  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  Fordney  bill  would  be  80 
it  rent. 

What  we  believe  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  is 
>  ?ive  merchandise  at  a  reasonable  price,  so  that  it  will  be  used  in 
j^e  quantities  and  also  produce  as  much  revenue  as  possible.  We 
wve  that  both  the  raw  material,  as  we  call  it — that  is, linen  yarns — 
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and  the  woven  fabric  made  from  these  yarns  should  be  on  the  sam- 
basis;  that  is,  ad  valorem,  not  specific  on  one  and  ad  valorem  i* 
the  other. 

Senator  Watson.  What  basis  ?     What  do  vou  recommend  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  prefer  to  have  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  not  !•• 
have  the  yarns  on  one  basis  as  a  specific,  as  put  in,  and  the  finish"! 
product  on  tha  ad  valorem  basis. 

Senator  Watson.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  want  a  differential  of  25  per  cent  as  between  \b 
gray  yarn,  the  raw  product,  as  we  call  it,  and  the  finished  product. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  do  not  manufacture  the  yarns? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir;  we  import  the  gray  yarn.  Wnat  we  want 
is  a  reasonable  protection,  so  that  our  muls  can  compete  with  foreign 
labor.  We  should  have  a  differential  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent 
At  the  present  time  all  linen  towels  and  napkins  are  being  brouffbl 
into  this  country  at  very  near  the  prices  that  we  can  make  sirnilif 

foods  of  part  linen  and  part  cotton  for,  and  when  Central  Europ 
egins  to  hava  the  benefit  of  cheaper  cotton  and  cheaper  flax  mm 
of  the  lines   which  wb  make  will  not  be  able   to   compete  wu 
these  foreign  articles  and  lines,  and  they  will  have  to  be  discontinue* 
as  made  in  this  country. 

At  present  we  are  paying  20  per  cent  on  linen  yarn,  our  raw  mat- 
rial — and  I  want  to  emphasize  that — and  under  the  Fordney  bill  *< 
will  pay  a  specific  duty  which  on  to-day's  cost  of  yarns  will  mean ; 
rate  more  tnan  double  the  amount  we  paid  before  the  war,  and  >J 
costs  go  down  to  prewar  prices,  which  no  doubt  they  will,  we  will  pm 
a  specific  duty  of  from  70  to  80  per  cent  or  more,  but  at  anyway 
near  these  excessive  rates  linen  yarn  importations  for  manufacturing 
into  household  linen  will  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  imported. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  does  the  rate  fixed  in  tne  Fordoei 
bill  on  your  finished  product  compare  with  the  rate  which  you  ha< 
before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  present  rate  under  which  we  are  acting  now  i 
35  per  cent  for  the  finished  article. 

Under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  it  reduces  it  to  28  per  cent  Amtf 
can  valuation.  Under  the  present  rates  we  are  getting  on  the  ra* 
material 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing) .  What  would  it  be  in  for&p 
valuation,  in  order  to  get  a  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  can  not  tell.  That  is  impossible.  Nobody  km* 
what  the  American  valuation  will  be. 

Senator  Calder.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  American  valuation  woul 
be  over  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  valuation,  would  it  not  i 

Mr.  Foster.  That  is  the  talk  generally;  yes,  sir.     On  the  oth' 
hand,  the  gray  yarn,  the  raw  material,  as  we  call  it,  command* 
price  of  20  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation.     If  we   take  it  on  tli 
specific  duty,  as  suggested  in  the  Fordney  bill,  it  will  bring  it  to  aboy 
80  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  On  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  On  any  other  valuation  you  want  to  put  it  on. 

Senator  Calder.  Under  the  present  law  it  is  an  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  on  both  yarn  and  the  finished  product. 

Senator  Calder.  Which  way  do  you  prefer  to  have  it? 
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Mr.  Foster.  They   should   both  be   on   the   same  basis.     I   am 

iling  to  have  it  either  way  for  the  Government  to  get  the  largest 

renue. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  I  followed  you,  the  Fordney  bill  raised 

>  duty  upon  raw  material  four  or  five  hundred  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  only  slightly  more  than  doubled  the 

ty  on  the  finished  product  ? 

\Ir.  Foster.  That  is  right,  provided  the  American  valuation  is 

mt  Senator  Calder  said.     We  do  not  know.     We  approximate  it. 

om  what  we  can  find  out  from  importers,  that  28  per  cent,  American 

luation,  will  be  approximately  50  per  cent.     That  seems  to  be  the 

**. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Regarding  your  supply  of  raw  material, 

w  much  of  it  did  you  import  and  now  much  of  it  did  you  obtain 

•m  domestic  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Very  little,  sir,  from  domestic  manufacturers.     We 

ve  tried  it,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  did  not  work. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  because  it  is  not  comparable  with 

pother? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  the    foreign    article    is    very    much    superior. 

me  sizes  of  yarn  are  impossible  to  get  at  any  price. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  do  you  import  from  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Great  Britain — Belfast. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  is  the  raw  material  grown  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Previous  to  the  war  75  per  cent  came  from  Russia. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  our  hemp  as  good  as  the  Belfast  hemp  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Hemp  is  a  lower  grade  of  flax  away  down  the  list. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  flax  as  good  in  this  country  as  that  raised  in 

rtand  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  do  not  think  so,  sir.     We  have  tried  it  without 

coins.    Sometimes  we  can  use  a  little,  but  not  as  a  rule. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  is  it  raised  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Up  through  the  Northwest — in  Minnesota. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  in  the  Dakotas  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  And  in  the  Dakotas. 

N»nator  Simmons.  Is  the  output  increasing  or  diminishing  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir.     If  it  is,  it  is  of  grades  that 

•mU  not  be  interesting  to  us.    When  you  have  linen  on  the  table,  you 

ill  find  that  the  housewife  wants  pretty  fine  goods. 

^nator  Simmons.  Do  you  say  that  the  fine  material  is  not  pro- 

*•*!  in  this  country  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  import  it.     If  you  take  the  fine 

f  <4s  found  in  the  hotels — and  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  them  in 

«*<*ountrv — you  will  find  them  made  of  very  fine  linen. 

Vnator  Watson.  In  the  Northwest  they  raise  a  good  grade,  do  they 

Mr.  Foster.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that. 

^nator  Simmons.  As  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  think  there  is 

>?  industry  in  this  country  that  should  be  protected.     I  mean  by 

i*t  an  industryproducing  this  flax. 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,    there   are   some   growers   of   flax    and   some 

>wners  in  this  country 
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Senator  Simmons.  If  you  do  not  use  their  product  somebody  ek 
does  use  their  product. 

Mr.  Foster.  It  is  used  for  some  other  purpose,  but  not  for  fabri 
It  is  used  for  twine,  fishing  tackle,  and  articles  of  that  kind. 

Senator  McLean.  Isn't  the  superiority  of  the  finished  product  iiu< 
to  the  superior  process  of  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  Partially,  and  partially  on  account  of  the  rawmateniJ 
which  goes  into  it. 

May  I  just  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment  ago  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  appear  oefore  the  Ways  ad 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  No,  sir.  I  wrote  and  asked  for  a  hearing,  but  we  diii 
not  have  a  chance  to  appear.  That  was  last  February  or  MarrL 
Is  that  what  you  have  reference  to  'I 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  was  speculating  in  my  own  mind  for  liu 
reason  for  there  being  such  a  very  large  increase  in  the  Fordney  bill  # 
these  yarns.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  whether  that  large  mere** 
was  granted  to  these  large  manufacturers  because  they  contended  tin! 
the  duty  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  build  up  an  industry  u 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  was  not  there.  We  asked  for  a  hearing.  We  drt 
not  get  any  response  at  the  time  it  was  put  on.  In  fact,  we  kne« 
nothing  about  it  until  it  was  all  over. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  of  the  other  industries  have  a  hearing' 

Mr.  Foster.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  any  of  the  yarn  interests  have  a  hearing! 

Mr.  Foster.  I  imagine  tney  did. 

Senator  Calder.  Where  are  these  yarns  manufactured  3 

Mr.  Foster.  That  we  import? 

Senator  Calder.  The  yarns  that  are  made  here. 

Mr.  Foster.  Up  East  is  a  factory,  and  there  is  one  out  West. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  defect  in  the  yarn  i 

Mr.  Foster.  When  American  flax  is  spun  it  has  not  the  qualit} 
imported  yarns.  American  flax  is  such  that  it  does  not  permit 
spinning  a  uniform  quality  of  yarn. 

Senator  Sutherland.  You  think  that  is  inherent  in  the  flax  it^l 
and  not  in  the  way  it  is  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  it  is  in  part  both.  The  proposition  is  \U 
whatever  you  gentlemen  think  is  wise  to  put  on  in  the  way  of  a  tari 
on  one  article,  we  should  have  a  differential  between  the  raw  materia! 
as  we  call  it,  or  the  linen  yarn,  and  the  finished  product.  If  we  «l 
have  a  differential  there  we  can  increase  the  business,  and  instemi  •) 
having  mills  closed  down,  as  they  are  at  present,  we  can  build  up  * 
industry  on  a  suitable  article,  a  necessity  in  every  man's  home,  * 
well  as  in  hotels,  institutions,  and  so  on. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  tW 
business,  Mr.  Foster  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  This  particular  business  was  reorganized  abour 
year  and  a  half  ago.     I  have  been  in  the  business  some  seven  ye*fl 
I  was  in  the  silk  Dusiness  before  that  and  saw  the  tariff  put  on  d 
that  put  the  silk  business  on  its  feet. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  have  been  trying  to  recall  since  you  M 
been  speaking  the  effort  made  to  establish  the  industry  in  w 
country.     I  know  that  some  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  inchbt^ 
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e  manufacture  of  these  yarns  in  this  country,  at  the  time  the 
cEinley  tariff  bill  was  made. 
Mr.  Foster.  That  was  in  1897  ? 
Senator  La  Follette.  In  1890. 
Mr.  Foster.  I  am  sorry,  sir;  but  I  can  not  help  you. 
Senator  La  Follette.  I  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
ittee  at  that  time.     I  recall  distinctly  that  quite  a  study  was  made 
7  the  McEinley  committee  of  the  flax  industry  in  this  country  with 
view  to  building  up  the  manufacture  of  these  yarns  all  over  the 
mntry.    Of  course,  whatever  duty  was  fixed  in  the  McKinley  bill 
;  that  time  went  by  the  boards  when  the  bill  was  repealed. 
Senator  Simmons.  Senator  La  Follette,  here  are  some  data  about 
lat  from  the  summary  of  the  tariff  for  the  year  1920.     In  1914  in 
>e  United  States  1,000  acres  were  devoted  to  flax-fiber  production 
id  1,645,000  to  flaxseed;  in  1917,  3,800  acres  to  flax  fiber,  and 
809,000  to  flaxseed.    So  that  from  1914  to  1917  the  number  of 
ires  devoted  to  flax-fiber  production  increased  from  1,000  to  3,800 
:res. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  what  period  of  time  ? 
Senator  Simmons.  Between  1914  and  1917.     So  that  it  would  look 
ke  the  industry,  though  small,  was  being  gradually  or  rather  rapidly 
pveloped  in  those  three  years. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  there  was  a 
tanufacturer  of  linen  fabric,  a  Mr.  Turner,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
ppeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Indeed,  he  was 
ere  some  weeks,  and  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  entire  and  complete  industry  in  this  country.  It  was 
is  contention  that  we  could  produce  a  nax;  that  the  climatic  con- 
itions  and  all  other  conditions  in  the  northern  States  in  the  neighbor- 
ood  of  the  Great  Lakes  were  suitable  for  that  industry. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  you  will  permit  me,  it  may  be  helpful  in  this 
onnection  to  read  the  importations  for  1914  and  1918. 

The  quotations  show  tnat  during  1914  the  importation  of  flax 
traw  amounted  to  220  tons,  valued  at  $9,659;  in  1918,  85  tons, 
tiued  at  $9,577. 

Tow  of  flax,  1914,  1,322  tons,  valued  at  $264,303;  1918,  1,181  tons, 
alued  at  $683,889. 

Flax  noils,  1914,  96  tons,  valued  at  $8,388,  as  against  162  tons  in 
»W.  valued  at  $23,544. 

tnhackled  flax,  1914,  6,056  tons,  valued  at  $1,497,660;  in  1918, 
1 131  tons,  valued  at  $3,180,368. 

Harkled  flax,  1914,  2,590  tons,  valued  at  $1,242,129;  1918,  1,082 
<vns,  valued  at  $1,924,096. 

Those  figures  show  that  in  that  period  the  importations  of  these 
•iu  fibers  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  great/ 

Mr.  Foster.  During  the  war  we  could  not  get  anything,  sir. 

Nmator  Simmons.  That  was  1914  to  1918. 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes;  during  the  war  we  could  not  get  anything. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  the  prices  of  the  finished  product  to-day 
"onipare  with  the  prices  of  the  product  previous  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  would  say  not  quite  double. 

Nmator  McLean.  They  "have  been,  reduced,  have  they? 

Mr.  Foster.  Oh,  my,  yes;  they  have  been  cut  in  half. 

S1527— 22— scH  10 3 
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There  are  about  12  factories,  offhand — it  may  be  12  or  14— tki 
manufacture  goods  similar  to  ours.  Some  are  closed  down  entirely, 
some  are  running  part  time,  and  some  are  in  the  hands  of  banking 
institutions. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  said  you  could  not  get  this  during  the  war. 
Why  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  75  per  cent  of  the  flu 
came  out  of  Russia.  That  closes  the  doors  there.  Great  quantitie 
of  flax  were  used  in  airplane  cloth  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Simmons.  Austria,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and 
France  were  the  chief  producers  of  flax  fiber.  The  best  qualitia 
•came  from  Belgium  and  northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  use  the  best  qualities,  do  youl 

Mr.  Foster.  We  endeavor  to. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  was  little  trouble  about  importations  from 
our  allies  during  the  war,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  did  not  catch  your  question. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  say  there  was  very  little  difficulty  abou« 
obtaining  imports  from  our  allies  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Foster.  Whenever  they  had  the  goods  we  could  get  them. 
At  the  present  time  we  pay  20  per  cent  on  linen  yarns,  our  re* 
material,  and  under  the  Fordney  bill  we  will  pay  a  specific  duty 
which  on  to-day's  cost  of  yarns  will  mean  a  rate  more  than  doubt 
the  amount  we  paid  before  the  war,  and  if  costs  go  down  to  prewir 
prices,  which  no  doubt  they  will,  we  will  pay  a  specific  duty  of  7U 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent  or  more;  but  anywhere  near  these  exc«ssht 
rates,  linen  yarn  importations  for  manufacturing  into  .household 
linen  will  have  long  ceased  to  be  imported. 

If  the  Fordney  bill  is  to  become  a  law,  we  would  suggest,  inasmuch 
as  this  bill  gives  linen  cloth  a  reduction  from  35  per  cent  ad  valor?** 
to  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  linen  yarns  should  be  taken  care  of  n 
a  like  manner  and  be  protected  from  taking  an  excessive  rate  of  dutf 
when  linen  yarns  are  at  a  low  price.  You  see,  the  lower  the  pria 
the  raw  material  gets  on  account  of  the  specific  duty  the  higher  th* 
rates  of  duty. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  the  following  clause  be  added  M 
the  linen  schedule :  I 

"That  all  flax  or  tow  yarns  imported  to  be  woven  into  fabrics  taki 
not  over  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  any  of  the  foregoing  yurw 
when  boiled,  bleached,  or  otherwise  treated  an  additional  5  cento  p« 
pound  be  added. " 

Just  one  further  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  shall  not  take  up  pu 
time  any  further.  I  wish  to  refer  now  to  Schedule  9,  paragraph  911 
Towels  containing  linen  up  to  49  per  cent  value  with  cotton  51  j*? 
cent  chief  value  come  in  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  claus 
permits  of  shipment  giving  us  competition  from  Europe  which  ca 
not  be  met.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  towels  containing  line? 
come  in  under  Schedule  10,  or  containing  less  than  33}  per  cent  com 
in  under  Schedule  9. 

Again ,  what  we  ask  is  a  differential  of  25  per  cent  as  between  tbi 
raw  material  and  the  finished  product.  If  you  give  a  duty  to  prottf 
domestic  yarn,  give  us  25  per  cent — a  differential — and  put  tb 
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lushed  product  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  duty  which  you  charge 
a  the  gray  yarn. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Foster.  No.    I  thank  you. 

BRIEF  OF  A.  R.  F08TER,  RKPRE8EKTIKO  TBS  1TZAOARA  TEXTILE  CO. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  union  towels,  crashes,  and  napkins  as  used  in  our  homes, 
otels,  railroads,  steamships,  and  institutions.  Union  meaning  made  of  part  linen 
ad  part  cotton.  We  also  make  all  linen  towels,  crashes,  and  napkins. 
Under  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  the  flax  grower  and  the  linen-yarn  spinner  will 
Ave  liberal  and  increased  protection,  while  the  fabric  manufacturer  who  has  to  use  as 
is  raw  material  this  flax  and  yarn  is  given  not  an  increase  in  protection  but  a  decrease. 
?hat  would  be  gained  by  building  up  this  flax  and  yarn  business  if  when  nut  into 
loth  there  is  no  market  for  the  American-made  fabric?  This  is  exactly  the  situation 
onfronting  us.  The  rate  on  the  finished  fabric  is  being  reduced  from  35  to  28  per 
«nt  ad  valorem,  and  linen  yarns  are  being  raised  from  20  per  cent,  the  present  rate, 
o  40  per  cent  up  to  80  per  cent  or  more.  Our  raw  material  is  linen  yarn,  and  we  must 
lave  this  at  a  lower  rate,  or  else  an  increased  protection  on  the  finished  linen  fabrics, 
rhe  differential  should  be  at  least  25  per  cent. 

To  give  a  concrete  example  of  how  the  new  rate  on  linen  yarns  would  affect  us  we 
rite  14s  bleached  weft  yarn,  assuming  that  the  American  valuation  at  the  port  of 
ratrv  has  been  determined  at  48  cents  per  pound,  which  is  about  to-day 's  price.  The 
Fordney  bill  calls  for  the  following  in  the  way  of  duties:  8  cents  plus  3  cents,  plus 
5  cents,  a  total  of  16  cents  per  pound,  which  is  a  33$  per  cent  duty.  However,  if  the 
price  of  this  yarn  receded  to  the  prewar  price  of  20  cents  per  pound  the  rate  of  duty 
under  the  Fordney  bill  would  be  80  per  cent. 

During  the  war  all  of  the  American  mills  weaving  linen  cloth  made  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  their  product  for  the  Government  and  in  addition  to  this  the  War  Department 
was  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  large  quantities  of  linen  fabrics.  Under  the 
present  tariff  the  American  manufacturer  of  Household  linens  is  losing  out  as  can  be 
shown  by  the  number  of  mills  that  have  gone  into  bankruptcy  or  out  of  business  during 
the  past  five  years.  linen  manufacturing  is  probably  America's  most  infant  industry. 
Given  a  helpful  tariff  it  can  be  made  one  of  our  greatest.  There  are  imported  about 
150,000.000  worth  of  household  linen  annually  of  which  the  majority  can  even- 
tually be  made  here  as  well  as  consumed  here,  and  it  does  not  take  any  stretcn  of 
the  imagination  to  see  what  a  great  increase  could  be  made  in  the  number  of  men  and 
women  employed  at  a  favorable  occupation  and  at  good  wages  if  America  would  pro- 
tect and  build:  up  her  linen  industry  as  she  has  her  iron,  steel,  silk,  and  other  strong 
and  thriving  industries. 

What  we  believe  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  is  to  give  merchandise 
at  a  reasonable  price  so  that  it  will  be  used  in  large  quantities  and  also  produce  as 
much  revenue  as  possible.  We  believe  that  both  the  raw  material,  as  we  call  it,  that 
is  linen  yarns  and  the  woven  fabric  made  from  these  yarns  should  both  be  on  the  same 
bans,  that  is  duties  ad  valorem,  not  specific  on  one  and  ad  valorem  on  the  other. 
What  we  want  is  a  reasonable  protection  so  that  our  mills  can  compete  with  foreign 
labor.  We  should  have  a  differential  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  At  the  present 
time  all  linen  towels  and  napkins  are  being  brought  into  this  country  at  very  near  the 
vices  that  we  can  make  similar  goods  of  part  linen  and  part  cotton,  and  when  Central 
Europe  begins  to  have  the  benefit  of  cheaper  cotton  and  cheaper  flax  many  of  the  lines 
which  we  make  we  shall  not  be  able  to  compete  with  these  foreign  articles  and  lines 
will  have  to  be  discontinued  as  made  in  this  country. 

At  present  we  are  paying  20  per  cent  on  linen  yarn,  our  raw  material,  and  under  the 
Fordney  bill  we  will  pay  a  specific  duty  which  on  to-day's  cost  of  yarns  will  mean 
a  rate  more  than  double  the  amount  we  paid  before  the  war,  and  if  costs  go  down  to 
pftwar  prices,  which  no  doubt  they  will,  we  will  pay  a  specific  duty  of  70  per  cent  to 
*?  per  cent  or  moro(  but  at  anywhere  near  these  excessive  rates  linen  yarn  importa- 
tr.tis  for  manufacturing  into  household  linen  will  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  imported . 
.  if  the  Fordney  bill  is  to  become  a  law,  we  would  suggest,  inasmuch  as  this  bill  gives 
linen  cloth  a  reduction  from  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  that 
™q  yams  should  be  taken  care  of  in  a  like  manner  and  protect  them  from  taking  an 
Mgasive  rate  of  duty  when  linen  yarns  are  at  a  low  price. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  the  following  clause  be  added  to  the  linen  sched- 
ule, "that  all  flax  or  tow  yams  imported  to  be  woven  into  fabrics  take  not  over  15 
Pk  ©sat  ad  valorem,  and  on  any  of  the  foregoing  yarns  when  boiled,  bleached,  or 
otherwise  treated  an  additional  5  cents  per  pound  be  added.1' 
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Linen  yarn  spinning  in  America  is  very  restricted,  and  good  yams  of  the 
character  are  not  yet  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  American 
equipped  to  weave  linen  fabric;  consequently  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  fabric  manufacturer  so  he  can  keep  his  looms  running,  otherwise  there 
possible  demand  for  such  linen  yarn  as  can  be  produced  here. 


Price  of  yarn 

Paragraph  1004: 

Add  8  cents  per  pound 

Add  J  of  each  cent  difference  number  less  8 
Add  5  cents  for  bleaching : 

Price  after  adding  duty 

Percentage  rate  of  duty 


8ice  of  yarn  bleached. 


18 


SO.  80 

.08 
.05 
.05 
.08 
.225 


18 


•0.60 

.08 
.05 
.05 
.78 
.30 


18 


10. 40 

.08 
.05 
.05 
.58 
.45 


18 


10.30 

.08 
.05 
.05 
.48 
.60 


18 


10.24 

.08 
.05 
.06 
.42 
.75 


13 


10,80 

.08 
.03 
.05 
.96 
.20 


12 


12 


90.60' 

.0$ 
.03 
.0$ 
.76, 

.2N 


Price  of  yarn 

Paragraph  1004: 

Add  8  cents  per  pound 

Add  J  of  each  cent  difference  number  less  8 
Add  5  cents  for  bleaching 

Price  after  adding  duty 

Percentage  rate  of  duty 


Size  of  yarn  bleached. 


12 


SO.  30 

.08 
.03 
.05 
.46 
.53J 


12 


SO.  24 

.08 
.03 
.05 
.40 
.661 


10 


SO.  80 

.08 
.01 
.05 
.04 


10 


10.60 

.08 
.01 
.05 
.74 
•23J 


10 


90.40 

.08 
.01 
.05 
.54 

.  964; 


10 


lc 


90.30    913 

.08 
.01 
.05 
.44 


The  last  line  shows  what  percentage  of  the  purchase  price  the  duty,  as  proposed  K 
the  Fordney  bill,  would  be.  You  will  notice  as  yarn  prices  approach  the  lower  it 
normal  prewar  values,  which  we  will  no  doubt  have  in  another  12  or  18  months,  th. 
the  rate  of  duty  increases  to  a  prohibitive  point. 

Schedule  9,  paragraph  911:  Towels  containing  linen  up  to  49  per  cent  value,  mtl 
cotton  51  per  cent  chief  value,  come  in  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  clause  pa 
mits  of  shipment  giving  us  competition  from  Europe  which  can  not  be  met.  w 
respectfully  suggest  that  towels  containing  linen  come  in  under  Schedule  10,  or  a* 
taining  less  than  33}  per  cent  come  in  under  Schedule  9. 


STATEMENT  OF  H.  L.  RANSOM,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.,  REPRESENTED 

THE  NIAGARA  TEXTILE  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  on  the  same  matters  that  Mr 
Foster  has  addressed  him  sell  to? 

Mr.  Ransom.  I  am  Mr.  Foster's  partner. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  not  want  to  be  heard,  will  you  I 

Mr.  Ransom.  I  simplv  want  to  clear  up  one  point  to  which  SenaUn 
La  Follette  referred,  if  I  am  permitted  to  do  so.  We  are  particular!] 
interested  in  seeing  flax,  American  flax,  grown  and  the  industry  mtf 
with  success.  We  should  like  to  see  the  yarns  produced  here,  lm 
our  experience  in  growing  flax  heretofore — I  have  been  in  busing 
21  years  and  I  have  followed  the  matter  very  closely — is  that  wluli 
there  has  been  some  progress  made  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  inu 
it  to  get  the  right  quality  for  our  needs. 

Unless  we  can  keep  our  heads  up  and  keep  the  American  nianu 
facturer  protected  so  he  can  keep  the  looms  going  and  consume  < 
good  quantity  of  linen  yarn,  there  will  be  no  need  to  ^row  the  flri 
or  spin  the  yarn,  as  there  will  be  no  market  in  America  for  the* 
yarns. 
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COBDAGE  AND  HOPE. 

[Paragraph  1005.] 

1TEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  C.  HOLMES,  NOBTH  PLYMOUTH.  MASS., 
REPRESENTING  THE  PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  CO. 

ienator  McCumber.  Will  vou  proceed  with  your  statement  ? 

Jr.  Holmes.  Mr.  Heidricn  is  unavoidably  absent,  and  I  have 

•n  requested  by  some  of  my  associates  in  the  cordage  industry  to 

sent  this  brief  with  the  request  that  it  be  printed  in  the  record, 

1  the  manufacturers  are  quite  content  to  let  their  cause  stand 

'ore  your  committee  in  that  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  paragraphs  are  you  interested  in  ? 

tfr.  Holmes.  Paragraph  1005. 

Senator  McCumber.  i  out  brief  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  as 

[nested. 

[The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

fe  herewith  beg  to  submit  copy  of  the  identical  brief  which  was  submitted  to 

WayB  and  Means  Committee  in  January  of  this  year.    What  was  stated  in  that  brief 

i  the  combined  opinion  of  practically  all  the  cordage  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 

,  and  the  same  conditions  exist  to-day. 

Iris  paragraph  1005,  EL  R.  7456,  now  reads  as  follows: 

Pah.  1005.  Cordage,  including  cables,  tarred  or  untarred,  wholly  or  in  chief  value 

ft&nila,  sisal,  or  other  hard  fibers,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  cordage,  includ- 

cables,  tarred  or  untarred,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  hemp,  sunn,  or  other  bast 

R*.  but  not  including  cordage  made  of  jute,  2  cents  per  pound.11 

Fhe  proposed  three-fourth  cent  per  pound  protection  in  H.  R.  7456  is  inadequate. 

additional  proof  is  herein  offered  that  our  request  for  a  protection  of  2J  cents  per 

md  is  not  excessive. 

foires  obtained  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 

the  first  nine  months  of  1921  show  the  following  imports  of  cordage  into  the  United 

to: 

Import* ,  January  to  September  (inclusive), 1921. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Price  per 
pound. 

»  Philippines 

1,030,062 
538,413 

$113,485 
69,651 

$0.1101 

in  aU  outer  foreign  countries,  not  including  Cube 

.1200 

Cott  of  manufacture  in  United  State*,  January  to  September  (inclusive),  1921. 

bw1 cents  per  pound..    8.71 

inufacture  and  selling  * do 6. 50 

Total  cost do....  15.21 


COMPARISON. 


Wed  States  costs 15.21 

^Ppine  declared  value 11.01 


Difference 4. 20 


United  States  costs 15.21 

Foreign  declared  value 12. 09 

Difference 3. 12 


*******  from  Cordage  Trade  Journal  quotations  on  grades  of  fiber  required  by  United  States  Bureau 
■Jjawnri  specifications.  These  fiber  quotations  are  prices  that  fiber  could  be  purchased  for  during 
■ary  to  September,  1031,  but  are  at  least  many  cents  under  costs  of  fiber  converted  into  cordage  during 
*pwioa. 

*'*»$• obtained  from  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
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H.  R.  7456  does  not  provide  for  a  protective  tariff  on  Philippine-made  cordage, 
requested  in  the  brief  hereinbefore  mentioned.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1 
20.8  per  cent  more  hard-fiber  cordage  was  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  F 
ippine  Islands  than  was  imported  during  the  entire  12  months  of  1920.  Daring 
same  period  the  cordage  sales  of  United  States  manufacturers  were  at  least  3$)  _ 
cent  less  than  normal.  Imports  of  hard-fiber  cordage  from  the  Philippines  hai 
grown  from  280  pounds  in  1909  to  1,030,062  pounds  (January  to  September*  inclose 
in  1921.    Figures  taken  from  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  reports. 


Brief  of  the  Cordage  Manufacturers  Presented  to  the  Wats  and  M&ur 

Committee  of  the  House. 

i.  introduction* 

The  manufacturers  of  cordage  in  the  United  States,  whose  names  appear  at  the  e 
of  this  brief,  herein  respectfully  present  their  views  and  submit  suggestions  for  r« 
consideration  relative  to  a  tariff  on  cordage  and  the  fibers  entering  into  the  manufactw 
thereof. 

We  are  interested  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913:  268,  corona 
our  manufactured  products;  485  and  497,  covering  our  raw  materials. 

The  term  " cordage ,"  as  used  in  this  brief,  is  confined  to  hard  fiber  cordage,  oiJ 
principally  of  manila  (abaca),  sisal,  istle,  New  Zealand,  Java,  and  African,  etc.. » 
including  binder  twine,  also  hemp  rope  and  cordage  made  of  bast  fibers,  but  a 
including  products  of  flax  and  jute. 

All  of  the  raw  materials  are  now  on  the  free  list  and  should  remain  there.  J 

The  manufacture  of  cordage  is  one  of  the  essential  industries  of  the  United  Swa 
The  product  is  indispensable  in  the  equipment  of  shipping,  which  in  turn  is  viftu  j 
the  Nation  in  time  of  war  and  of  recognized  importance  id  time  of  peace.  It  li ' 
universal  use  throughout  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  every  day  life  of  the  I'aiv 
States.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  cordage  requirements  of  our  country  stu**1 
be  supplied  by  American  manufacturers,  entirely  independent  of  foreign  produce 
but  proper  tariff  protection  is  required  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  about  15  manufacturers  of  cordage  in  the  United  States,  all  indepeuiefl 
with  no  combination.    They  produce  approximately  250,000,000  pounds  of  rope 
annum.    Total  employees,  about  8,200. 

n.  need  for  protection. 

1.  American  labor  costs  are  higher  than  foreign  and  should  continue  so. 

For  example,  the  average  hourly  wage  of  common  labor  in  the  cordage  industry  i 
the  United  States  is  fully  double  that  in  England.  (See  Table  I.)  The  rates  paid : 
other  countries  would  snow  a  still  greater  difference  in  favor  of  the  American 


This  higher  wage  of  the  American  worker  unquestionably  defrays  the  cost  of  hisfr 
living  standards.  The  only  alternative  to  a  reduction  of  this  living  standard,  n  ti 
competition  of  cheaper  foreign  labor  is  to  be  successfully  met,  is  an  adequate  duty  t 
cordage. 

2.  Severe  foreign  competition,  using  cheap  labor,  threatens  the  business  of  Ame 
ican  cordage  manufacturers. 

It  is  recognized  that  Europe's  production  generally  will  greatly  increase  in  the  va 
few  years,  with  constantly  swelling  exports.  The  struggle  for  the  world's  marki 
including  the  American,  will  be  keen.  This  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  o 
age  industry.  Significant  developments  have  already  transpired.  Before  the  < 
not  one  foreign  cordage  manufacturer  had  an  American  branch.  Two  (one  Brit* 
and  one  Dutch)  nave  opened  branches  in  New  York  City  since  the  armistice.  Qtn 
tations  from  these  manufacturers  have  been  2  to  4  cents  below  the  American  marti 
In  past  years  the  American  industry  has  not  suffered  seriously  from  foreign  comp 
tition.    "Present  indications  are  of  severe  competition. 

DX  INADEQUACY  OF  THE  PRESENT  TARD7F. 

1.  At  present  the  tariff  protection  afforded  cordage  is  one-half  cent  per  pound  * 
cordage  of  manila  and  other  hard  fibers  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  cordage  of  nemp 

These  are  the  lowest  duties  ever  levied  on  cordage  throughout  the  entire  t*n 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  unusually  severe  potential  foreign  competiti" 
absent  in  1909  (when  American  manufacturers  received  protection  of  three-fourd 
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•nt  per  pound  on  cordage  of  manila  and  other  hard  fibers  and  2  cents  per  pound 
i  hemp  cordage),  but  existing  now,  are  persuasive  for  a  substantial  duty. 
2.  In  1909  cordage  of  manila  fiber  received  protection  equivalent  to  13.6  per  cent 
I  valorem.  The  tariff  of  1909  imposed  a  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  upon 
wiage  of  manila  fiber.  Further,  American  manufacturers  received  a  rebate  from  the 
hilippine  Government  of  the  export  duty  on  raw  manila  fiber  amounting  to  three- 
?hthp  cent  per  pound.  The  aggregate  protection  therefore  was  1}  cents  per  pound, 
it*  Philippines  being  the  sole  source  of  supply  of  manila  fiber  (abaca),  the  principal 
raiponent  of  cordage.  This  protection  of  1|  cents  per  pound  was  on  the  then  price 
*}  cents  per  pound,  or  approximately  13.6  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
*1  I'pon  representations  that  the  refund  of  the  three-eights  cent  export  duty  was 
orkinjg  injury  to  the  Philippines,  the  American  cordage  manufacturers  voluntarily 
'linquished  it,  and  it  was  accordingly  canceled.  The  tariff  of  1913  reduced  the  duty 
a  cordage  of  manila  fiber  to  one-half  cent  per  pound.  The  American  manufacturers' 
rotection  was  thus  out  five-eighths  cent  per  pound.  Furthermore,  the  price  of  cordage 
f  manila  fiber  in  1913  was  14  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  one-half  cent  duty  was 
ijuivalent  to  only  3.64  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  immediate  result  of  this  action  was 
bf  appearance  of  English  cordage  in  New  York  Harbor  at  prices  materially  below  the 
jnerican  market.  The  war  in  1914  temporarily  eliminated  foreign  competition. 
4.  French,  Canadian,  German,  and  Australian  tariffs  on  cordage  are  all  substan- 
ially  higher  than  our  own.1  France  levies  a  duty  of  1}  cents  to  2.29  cents  per  pound 
o  cordage.  The  Canadian  duty  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Germany's  tariff  is  more 
lan  double  ours.  Australia  has  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cordage.  Eng- 
md  and  Holland  admit  cordage  free  of  duty. 

IV.  PROVISIONS  RECOMMENDED. 

1 '  Cordage  should  carry  a  duty  of  2jL  cents  per  pound  if  the  American  industry  is  to 
■»■  adequately  protected.  Prior  to  1913  a  protection  equivalent  to  13.6  per  cent  ad 
nlorem  on  cordage  of  manila  and  other  hard  fibers  was  sufficient  under  the  circum- 
tances  then  existing.  Conditions  have  changed  materially.  As  wages  throughout 
be  world  per  unit  of  production  are  more  than  double  what  they  were  prior  to  1913,  it 
i  obvious  that  the  amount  of  specific  protection  required  to-day  is  more  than  double 
he  amount  necessary  prior  to  1913.  The  production  of  cordage,  a  national  asset 
o  K*  conserved,  is  threatened  with  foreign  competition  which,  unless  all  signs  fail, 
fill  be  more  severe  than  has  ever  before  been  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri* 
an  industry.  The  tariffs  on  cordage  in  Canada,  Germany,  France,  and  Australia 
w  all  substantially  higher  than  our  own.  A  protection  of  2}  cents  per  pound  which 
*  requested  is  equivalent  to  only  13.15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  to-day's  market  of 
radage  of  manila  fiber. 

V.    BENEFICIAL   RESULTS   OF  PROPOSED   TARIFF. 


I  An  ample  supply  of  cordage,  a  product  indispensable  to  industry,  shipping,  and 
fnculture. 

*.  The  continuance  of  the  present  standard  of  American  labor. 

3  The  safe-guarding  of  the  large  investments  of  American  capital  in  corduge 
toaaufactuie. 

4.  Protection  afforded  American-grown  hemp  and  American  tar  industry. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  proposed  new  tariff  levy  a  duty  of  2J  cents  per 
Pwnd  on  cordage. 

Philippine  Competition. 

i.  need  for  protection. 

,  The  reasons  advanced  in  the  foregoing  pages  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  growing 
uaporta  of  Philippine-made  cordage,  which  at  present  is  admitted  duty  free.2  Prior 
to  i(|17  practically  none  of  this  product  was  imported  into  the  United  States.  In  1919 
••119,861  pounds  3  of  hard-fiber  cordage  and  233,183  pounds  4  of  hemp  cordage  came 
,a  «  prices  3  to  5  cents  l>elow  the  American  market. 


'FiCmt frcin  Department  of  Commerce;  exchange  calculated  at  normal. 
JgMaMC.B.Comp.St. 

i  ryt'yi»*08«un«rpc  R«porta  on  imports  entered  for  consumption,  1919.  p.  477. 
Letter  of  Nor.  18, 192Q,  from  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  to  Institute. 
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In  addition  to  private  manufacturers  now  operating  and  about  to  operate,  the 
insular  government  has  under  way  plans  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage  by  caurirt 
labor,  the  importation  of  which  into  the  United  States  is  not  prohibited. 

Common  cordage  laborers,  male,  receive  75  cents  per  day  in  the  Philippine*  and  a- 
average  of  46  to  55  cents  per  hour  in  the  United  States.  Female  workers  receive  4*» 
cents  per  day  in  the  Philippines  and  an  average  of  28  to  45  cents  per  hour  in  tkr 
United  States.  Much  of  the  Philippine  labor  is  Chinese.  Philippine  manufacture-" 
pay  but  nominal  taxes  as  compared  with  the  heavy  taxes  paid  by  American  nucu 
facturers. 

The  purpose  to  develop  and  further  Philippine  commerce  is  commendable;  but  it  k 
subordinate  to  the  welfare  of  American  commerce,  employing  American  labor  -mi 
capital,  and  paying  American  taxes. 

H.   PROVISIONS  RECOMMENDED. 

1.  Duty  of  2 J  cents  per  pound  on  all  Philippine-made  cordage.  The  conditio** 
described  under  1  clearly  indicate  the  need  for  protection  fully  equal  to  that  trot:, 
foreign  competition.  Such  protection  will  tend  to  equalize  the  wide  difference  ir. 
costs  and  in  taxes  of  American  and  Philippine  manufacturers. 

2.  All  imports  of  convict-made  goods  into  the  United  States  should  be  prohibited 
The  competition  of  the  product  of  prison  labor  with  that  of  free  American  labor  u 
repugnant  to  fundamental  American  principles.    Philippine  prison   labor  is   u* 
exception  to  this  rule.    Section  5304  United  States  Compiled  Statutes  should  t- 
amended  accordingly. 

(Submitted  by:  American  Manufacturing  Co.;  Columbian  Rope  Co.;  Cupples Coll- 
age Co.  (Inc.);  Edwin  H.  Filler  Co.;  The  Hooven  &  Allison  Co.;  R.  A.  Kelly  Co.;  Ne^ 
Bedford  Cordage  Co.;  Peoria  Cordage  Co.;  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.;  Rinek  Cordage  Co. 
E.  T.  Rum;  &  Co.;  Tubbs  Cordage  Co.;  Wall  Rope  Works  (Inc.);  Waterburv  Co  i 
Whitlock  Cordage  Co.) 

Comparison  of  rates  per  hour  paid  for  common  labor  (men)  employed  m  the  cordag* 

industries,  United  States  and  England. 


Classification. 


Openers 

Preparing 

Spinners 

Oilers 

Machine  operators 

Usual  number  of  employees  for  each  kind  of  work,  average  wage  per  hour . 


United 
States.* 

England* 

I0.£572 
.4834 
.4335 
.4081 

.5100 
.49744 

.2OT 

i  Averages  obtained  from  reports  of. 6  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

«  From  Labor  Gazette,  August,  1920,  pp.  462-463.    Exchange  figures  at  the  present  rate  of  S3.K&  j*mrri 
sterling. 

United  States  wages  are  practically  double  British  wages.  Cost  for  United  St*u» 
manufacturers  exclusive  of  cost  for  fiber,  profit  and  excess  profits  taxes,  6  cents  prc 
pound.  All  costs  of  business  in  United  States  are  practically  double  the  costs  in 
England,  depending  directly  on  difference  in  labor. 

United  States  total  cost cents  per  pound . .      ft 

British  total  cost .' do 3 


Difference do 

We  ask  protection  for  United  States  manufacturers  of  2J  cents  per  pound. 

BURLAP  AND  BURLAP  BAGS. 

[Paragraphs  1008,  1009,  1017,  and  1019.] 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  F.  SIMPSON,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  REPRESENTING 

MAGINNIS  COTTON  MILLS. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Gentlemen,  I  am  only  going  to  take  a  minute  to 
submit  a  brief  and  to  say  that  I  am  up  here  in  the  interest  of  a  matter 
of  a  duty  on  burlap.  We  are  manufacturers  of  cotton  bagging. 
There  are  a  great  many  uses  to  which  cotton  bagging  can  be  put  with 
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me  protection  in  the  way  of  a  duty  on  burlap.     Cotton  bags  are 

ed  extensively  and  have  been  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  cement 

dustry.     Recently  we  have  had  the  consolidated  railroad  classifica- 

>n  permission  to  adopt  a  single  cotton  bag  to  be  used  per  hundred 

mnds  capacity  for  sugar,  which  has  been  tried  and  proven  to  be  of 

due,  equal  in  strength,  in  competition  with  the  bag  now  in  use — 

itside    Durlap    and   inside   cotton  lining.    We  can  produce  that 

kg  to-day  for  a  little  less  money  than  the  double  bag  will  cost  the 

rosumer,  and  with  the  duty  on  burlap,  which  will  afford  some 

t>tection. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  would  ask  for  a  cent  a  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad 

dorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  17  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  cent  a  pound  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad 

lilorem? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  cent  a  pound  would  be  how  much  ad 
alorem  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  have  not  figured  that  out.  There  is  only  one  thing 
want  to  add,  if  you  will  give  me  a  minute,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
le  cotton  business,  and  particularly  the  cotton  farmer,  has  been 
urdened  for  the  past  years  by  hundreds  of  thousands — in  fact,  I 
link  it  will  amount  to  2,000,000  or  3,000,000 — of  bales  of  consider- 
bly  lower  grade  cotton  than  this  country  has  been  accustomed  to 
)inning.  It  has  been  only  in  recent  years  that  machinery  has  been 
dapted  and  perfected  at  a  good  deal  of  cost  that  will  permit  the 
tilization  of  this  cotton  for  the  particular  purpose  I  am  so  much  in 
ivor  of  advocating  for  packing  use. 

Senator  Smoot.  These  lower  grade  cottons  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  These  lower  grade  cottons,  which  have  been  a  drug 
d  the  market,  and  a  weight,  you  might  say,  on  the  better  grades. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  used  them  at  all  in  the  making  of 
our  bags  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  We  are  making  some  cotton  bags  for  cement  and 
feo  sugar  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  used  this  low-grade  cotton  to  any 
itent  in  the  manufacture  of  those  bags  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Sufficient  to  justify  you  in  your  belief  that  they 
'*n  be  used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  It  is  a  proven  fact.  The  cement  industry  have  been 
wing  cotton  bags  for  several  years,  and  it  is  a  much  more  satisfactory 
>ackage. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  had  directed  your  attention  to  was 
"^ther  you  were  satisfied  that  this  low-grade  cotton  would  be 
writable  as  the  material  out  of  which  those  bags  were  made  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Thoroughly  satisfied. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  you  using  that  low-grade  cotton  satis- 
factorily ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Yes,  sir. 

**nator  Simmons.  You  are  not  using  the  high  grade  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  afford  it. 
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Senator  Simmons.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  would  like  to  tsk 
the  witness:  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  bales  of  cotton  have  bem 
used  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  can  only  speak  for  ourselves.  We  have  a  eoa- 
sumption  of  between  20,000  and  24,000  bales  a  year  in  a  40,(K>: 
spindle  mill. 

BRIEF  OF  J.  F.  8IMPS0N,  REPRESENTING  THE  MAQIHIflS    COTTON    XZXXB,  SX1 

ORLEANS,  LA. 

I  am  appearing  before  you  in  the  matter  of  duty  on  burlap,  which  is  a  textile  ev 
from  jute,  and  jute  is  an  almost  exclusive  East  India  product.  The  annual  imp." 
of  burlap  are  about  500,000,000  yards. 

There  is  at  present  no  duty  on  burlap.  The  consumption  of  burlap  is  mainly  i- 
wrapping  of  bales  and  for  the  manufacture  of  bags. 

In  both  cases  the  cost  of  individual  package  falls  upon  the  consumer,  but  it  if « 
very  widespread  that  any  duty  would  not  be  any  great  hardship  to  anyone.  TV? 
fore,  as  a  source  of  revenue  a  duty  on  burlap  is  one  that  is  ideal  in  its  purpose  u 
equity. 

However,  as  a  matter  of  protection  to  American  industry,  the  actual  indispmsi. 
facts  are  these,  /in  every  normal  cotton  crop  there  is  invariably  a  large  proporo 
'  ofiuw-grude  Cotton.  This  cotton  is  made  low  grade  by  rain,  snow,  or  winds,  pare, ; 
larly  during  the  late  fall  months  and  during  the  picking  season.  Prior  to  th<  H 
Europe,  particularly  Germany  and  Austria,  were  large  consumers  of  these  low-zr»3 
cottons  and  at  discounts  in  price  that  were  indeed  very  severe  to  the  grower.  WltiJ 
the  past  two  or  three  years  American  cotton  mills  have  solved  the  usage  of  this  cottd 
by  installation  of  very  expensive  machinery,  and  it  has  now  been  absolutely  denw 
strated  that  bass,  twine,  and  rope  can  be  made  therefrom  in  strength  and  seni' 
satisfactory  to  the  consumer. 

However,  such  bags  are  competitive  with  burlap  bagB.  Such  twine  and  rope  u 
competitive  with  raw  jute  and  sisal.  To-day  a  heavy  cotton  bag  can  be  made  tor  ;• 
pounds  of  sugar  in  competition  with  a  burlap  bag  with  a  cotton  liner.  This  is,  how  \  *■ 
because  the  accumulation  of  low-grade  cottons  has  depressed  the  price  to  some  v 
points,  or  5  cents,  a  pound  below  the  current  price  of  middling  cotton.  Heavy  oc<tt<' 
osnaburg  bags  are  used  by  the  millions  for  cement;  however,  heavy  inroads  have  b~* 
made  on  this  trade  by  iute  bags. 

At  the  present  time  burlap  is  at  a  normal  price.  Low-grade  cottons  are  beta*  v 
cost  of  production.  With  every  fair  and  reasonable  comparison  of  values  in  p* 
records  of  burlap  and  cotton,  it  is  beyond  question  that,  with  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pe^ 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  burlap  and  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  raw  jute,  hun<M 
of  thousands  of  bales  of  low-grade  cottons  can  be  profitably  converted  into  bags.  rof 
and  twines  by  the  cotton  mills  of  this  country  and  satisfactory  to  the  consumer  ■ 
is  the  weight  of  number  of  bales  of  low-grade  cottons  in  the  annual  carry  over  tL 
depresses  all  grades  of  cotton.  To  stabilize  to  a  reasonable  value  low-grade  o»tr  i 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  cotton  grower.  His  prosperity  or  U 
adversities  are  keenly  felt  by  all  manufacturers  of  this  country.  His  purchasing  i»»« i 
depends  on  his  money  crop,  which  he  can  market  but  one  time  in  tne  year,  and  til 
-4s  cotton.  Once  the  cotton  bag  made  from  low-grade  cotton  is  established,  ira  \a 
wTtt"  rapidly  spread  for  shipment  of  sugar,  rice,  beans,  salt,  cement,  flour,  and  mis 
other  commodities.  Nothing  will  be  more  helpful  toward  this  end  than  a  dun  * 
burlap  and  jute. 

There  should  be  a  duty  on  foreign-made  bags  of  at  least  20  per  cent  more  than  « 
burlap. 

A  duty  on  raw  jute  has  not  heretofore  been  advocated,  because  50  per  cent  of  the  ^ 
ports  of  raw  jute  went  into  the  manufacture  of  bagging  for  covering  cotton.  It  to 
also  followed  that  no  duty  should  be  put  on  imported  bagging  for  covering  cut  to 
The  American  manufacturers  of  bagging  for  covering  of  cotton  have  recently  e*u3 
lished  large  mills  in  India  for  the  manufacture  of  this  bagging,  simply  because,  c- 
withstanding  free  jute,  American  mills  could  not  compete  with  the  India  mill*  i 
the  cost  of  production.  This  same  condition  also  applies  to  the  comparison  of  *x: 
paid  by  the  American  cotton  mills  and  that  paid  by  the  jute  mills  in  India.  TrJ 
comparison  is  laid  before  you  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  if  American  cotton  mi!!« i 
the  consumption  of  low-grade  cotton  are  to  compete  with  burlap  a  reasonable  cw»J 
oration  must  also  be  given  to  the  standard  of  living  that  we  hope  for  for  the  Amen' a 
wage  earner. 
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TATEMENT  OF  GBAY  SILVER,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  REPRESENT- 
INQ  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION. 

Burlap  is  almost  impossible  of  manufacture  in  this  country.  Manufacturers  them- 
Ives  state  that  duty  on  burlap  would  be  for  revenue  only  and  that  it  would  require 
very  high  tariff  to  build  up  a  burlap  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country. 
''Burlap,  now  free,  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country  in  competition  with  cheap 
ast  Indian  labor,  except  under  a  prohibitive  tariff,  which  would  affect  the  farming 
i teres ts  adversely. "    (Tariff  Summary,  p.  439.) 

"The  domestic  production  of  burlap  is  small.  There  are  two  State  prisons  on  the 
arific  coast  which  import  raw  jute,  manufacture  burlap,  and  make  bags,  and  a 
irge  concern  in  the  East  which  makes  the  burlap  used  in  packing  its  own  product. " 
Tariff  Information  Surveys,  p.  15.) 

Imports  of  burlap. 


MO-19U. 
B5~1U9. 

n> 


Pounds. 


317,136,742 
421,383,181 
415,483,840 
541,113,614 


Value. 


$21,309,161 
29,420,977 
48,331,193 
88,020,057 


More  than  80  per  cent  is  used  in  manufacture  of  bags. 

Jute  and  jute  butts  are  on  the  free  list  as  a  raw  material  not  produced  in  this  country 
ad  not  competing  with  any  product  grown  in  this  country.  Burlap  should  be  free 
«^ause  of  the  extremely  high  duties  that  would  be  necessary  to  foster  American 
feavipjj.  r~XT  present  there  is  commercially  no  'domestic  procTuction  of  burlap.  The 
mpoeition  of  a  duty  would  put  a  heavy  burden  upon  agriculture  and  upon  other 
udustries  using  this  material  and  would  not  build  up  an  American  industry  unless 
lie  duty  was  so  high  as  to  be  exorbitant.  Natural  advantage  plus  cheap  labor  is  too 
peat  an  obstacle  to  allow  of  American  manufacture. 

With  the  exception  of  grain  bags  imported  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  rate  of  33,000,000 
*r  vear,  foreign  competition  in  jute  bags  is  negligible.  These  grain  bagB  are  made  to 
iolti  100  pounds  of  wheat  and  are  called  centals.  The  annual  consumption  is  about 
&UOO,000,  of  which  15,000,000  are  of  domestic  manufacture  and  balance  imported 
trora  India. 

Outside  of  the  importation  of  centals  the  domestic  manufacture  of  jute  bags  has 
entire  control  of  the  market.  The  annual  consumption  of  new  jute  bags  is  from 
MO.000.000  to  3*50,000,000.  India  with  cheap  raw  material  at  hand  and  abundant 
cheap  labor  can  lay  down  centals,  even  with  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
Vesper  than  we  can  produce  them.  This  is  largely  because  centals  are  unprinted, 
standard,  and  used  in  large  quantities. 

Sine*  centals  for  the  western  cereal-producing  section  will  continue  to  be  imported, 
aa  they  have  in  the  past,  regardless  of  duty,  we  believe  that  any  increase  in  the  duty 
oc  burlap  bagB  is  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  these  western  producers.  It  would  be 
tatter  to  place  these  bagB  on  the  free  list. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  EWER,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  REPRESENTING 

THE  BEMIS  BRO.  BAG  CO. 

Mr.  Ewer.  My  name  is  Frank  Ewer;  I  am  from  Boston,  Mass., 
and  am  representing  the  Bemis  Brp.  Bag  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Ewer.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Co. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  on  the  list  the  name  of  Mr.  Duane  Hall, 
representing  the  same  company. 

Mr.  Ewer.  That  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Hall  is  secretary  of  the  Chase 
BftgCo.  and  Burlap  Bag  Manufacturers'  Tariff  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  and  he  speak  on  the  same  subject  ? 

Mr.  Ewer.  I  think  that  he  allows  me  to  speak  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  for  him  also  ? 
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Mr.  Ewer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  on  Mr,  Duane 
Hall? 

Mr.  Ewer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  members  of  the  industry  that 
you  are  particularly  to  speak  for  who  are  here  this  afternoon  and 
want  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Ewer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Will  you  go  ahead,  Mr.  Ewer  ? 

Mr.  Ewer.  We  are  chiefly  interested  in  paragraphs  1008,  1009 
1017,  and  1019  of  the  Fordney  bill.  In  that  connection,  supplement- 
ing our  previous  communication  on  this  subject,  we  beg  leave  to 
respectfully  recommend  the  following: 

Paragraph  1008 — we  suggest  that  this  read  as  follows : 

Fabrics,  composed  wholly  of  jute,  plain  woven,  twilled,  and  all  other,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for,  not  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted,  dyed,  colored.  •/ 
rendered  noninflammable,  1  cent  per  pound;  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  paint*ii 
dyed,  colored,  or  rendered  noninflammable,  1  cent  per  pound,  and  in  addition  tlimfcc 
20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  only  difference  is  at  the  end,  where  there  is  an  additional  7 
per  cent  over  the  rate  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill. 
Paragraph  1017— we  suggest  that  this  read  as  follows: 

Bags  or  sacks  made  from  plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yarns  or  from  twilled  <~r 
other  fabric  composed  wholly  of  jute,  not  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted, 
dyed,  colored,  nor  rendered  noninflammable,  1  cent  per  pound,  and  in  additito 
thereto,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  bleached,  printed,  Btenciled,  painted,  dyed 
colored,  or  rendered  noninflammable,  1  cent  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto,  3? 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraphs  1009  and  1019 — we  recommend  that  a  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  differential  in  duty  be  maintained  for  the  so-called 
"basket  clause,"  woven  fabrics  and  articles  made  wholly  of  jute  or 
of  which  jute  is  a  component  material  of  chief  value. 

We  particularly  call  attention  to  the  wording  of  paragraph  1017, 
which  will  bring  this  paragraph  into  harmony  with  the  similar  pan- 
graphs  in  the  tariffs  of  1909,  1913,  and  older  tariffs. 

If  you  desire  our  reasons  for  the  above  recommendations  more  in 
detail  we  will  be  very  pleased  to  submit  the  same. 

Under  the  previous  tariffs  of  1909  and  earlier  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction made  between  fabric  bleached,  printed,  stenciled,  painted, 
dyed,  colored,  or  rendered  noninflammable,  and  fabric  not  so  treated; 
and  likewise  on  manufactures  consisting  of  bags  there  had  also  been 
a  difference.  In  the  new  Fordney  bill,  while  there  is  a  difference  on 
the  fabrics,  there  is  none  on  the  Dags. 

Paragraph  1008  provides  for  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  fabric 
plain  woven,  twilled,  etc.,  and  in  paragraph  1017  we  are  asking  for  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  additional,  whereas  the  Fordney  bill  gives  us  17. 
not  much  difference.  In  review,  the  duty  on  fabric  composed  wholly 
of  jute  would  be  almost  entirely  for  revenue  purposes  only,  because 
there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  materials  that  are  manufac- 
tured in  this  country.  They  are  all  chiefly  imported  from  India,  and 
in  some  cases  from  Scotland.  That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say.  Our 
brief  was  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  is  a  matter 
of  record  now. 
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TATEMEKT  OF  T.  C.  ATKESON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE. 

The  material  of  which  bags  are  manufactured  in  which  fertilizers  are  sold 
mukJ  be  admitted  free. 

1  would  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  paragraph  1008,  covering 
fabrics  composed  wholly  of  jute,'*  etc.,  if  permitted  to  stand,  means  that  there 
to  be  a  tariff  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  unprinted  or  un stenciled  burlap,  and  1  cent 
pound  plus  13  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  same  burlap  if  printed  or  stenciled, 
id  that  the  cost  of  these  burlap  bags  is  very  largely  paid  by  farmer  consumers 
'  fertilizers,  feeds,  grains,  etc.,  for  which  burlap  is  chiefly  used.  The  amount 
msumed  in  the  fertilizer  industry  alone  amounts  to  an  aggregate  of  80,000,000 
irds  a  year,  while  feed  bags  will  take  nearly  as  much  more,  making  a  burden 
r  nearly  a  million  dollars  per  year  for  farmers  to  pay.  The  burlap  industry 
i  this  country  is  small  compared  with  this  interest  of  agriculture,  as  no  jute 
raised  here,  and  the  raw  jute  imported  for  manufacture  here  amounted  in  the 
rst  nine  months  of  this  year  to  approximately  four  and  a  half  .millions  of  dol- 
irs,  as  compared  with  imports  of  burlap  for  fertilizer  and  grain  bags  of  thirty- 
tie  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  Certainly  burlap  not  bleached,  even  if 
rtnted,  stenciled,  or  painted,  should  come  in  duty  free;  otherwise  the  farmer 
>usumer  will  be  forced  to  pay  a  duty  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars  to  protect  on 
xlustry  of  very  small  proportions. 

STATEMENT    OF    JOHN    I.    TIERNEY,    REPRESENTING    THE 
NATIONAL  FERTILIZER  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Tiebney.  The  fertilizer  industry  consumes  annually  about 
0,000,000  yards  of  burlap,  basis  10£  ounces  to  the  yard.  A  duty  of 
cent  per  pound  would  mean  a  tariff  upon  the  item  of  burlap  alone  of 
500,000  a  year  to  the  industry.  We  respectfully  submit  that  fer- 
ilizer  manufacturers  should  be  relieved  of  this  tax,  which  would 
aturally  have  to  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  fertilizers  to  the  farmers. 

LUTES  FABRICS. 

[Paragraphs  1009,  1010,  1012,  1013,  and  1015.] 

iTATEKENT  OF  W.  A.  McCLEARY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  REPRESENT- 
ING LINEN  IMPORTERS  AND  TRADERS. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  McCleaby.  I  am  interested  in  paragraphs  1009,  1010,  1012, 
013,  and  1015  of  Schedule  10,  covering  manufactures  of  flax. 

We  have  had  a  meeting  of  those  interests,  and  I  represent  46  im- 
Wers  and  traders.  I  nave  their  suggestions  embodied  in  a  brief 
lere,  but  the  main  contention  is  that  you  allow  the  present  rates  of 
to  per  cent  oh  plain  woven  manufactures  of  flax,  60  per  cent  on  em- 
^oulered  linens,  40  per  cent  on  plain  hemstitched  handkerchiefs, 
*nd  35  per  cent  on  all  other  linen  goods  to  stand  under  the  present 
ainhod  of  classification. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  under  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  McCleary.  No,  sir;  the  present  method. 

^nator  Calder.  Is  that  the  language? 

Mr.  McCleary.  Well,  I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion  that  in  the 
|we  of  your  schedules  that  you  allow  Schedule  J,  with  its  rates  and 
^Unifications,  to  stand,  and  to  be  embodied  in  Schedule  10  of  the 
new  tariff. 
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You  have  asked  for  our  suggestions,  and  it  is  our  opinion  in  connec- 
tion with  it  that  if  you  do  the  above  you  will  secure  the  maximum  of 
revenue.  You  will  also  give  ample  protection  to  the  very  small  num- 
ber of  American  manufacturers  of  nax  goods.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
in  our  business  that  whenever  prices  are  advanced,  whether  caused 
by  duty  or  by  the  abnormal  stress  of  the  war,  proportionately  tin- 
business  goes  down.  The  linen  business  is  not  ot  the  expanding 
kind.  I  have  been  in  it  34  years,  and  in  that  time  it  has  not  advance 
any  tiling  to  speak  of.  As  bearing  out  my  argument,  I  would  say  that 
if  we  have  to  pay  $8  a  dozen  to  land  a  towel  instead  of  $7  a  dozen,  the 
business  in  that  towel  will  fall  off  in  proportion  to  the  advance. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  McCleaby.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  ffi 
customs  work  and  in  other  capacities,  and  I  am  now  a  partner  in  th* 
house  I  represent. 

In  the  linen  importing  business  we  are  very  much  afraid  of  the 
American  valuation  plan.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  fear  is  justified, 
but  we  have  to  sell  a  great  many  goods  in  advance,  and  until  we  can 
see  just  exactly  how  the  plan  will  work  we  shall  not  know  how  to  * > 
about  our  quotations. 

Senator  McLean.  The  old  classifications  ? 

Mr.  McCleary.  The  old  rates.     That  is  our  suggestion. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  will  file  your  brief,  Mr.  McCleary  i 

Mr.  McCleary.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  importers  and  dealers  in  flax  manufactures,  whose  names  are  attached,  undtr* 
standing  that  it  is  your  desire  that  wherever  possible  merchants  dealing  in  vx 
same  general  class  of  goods  should  present  a  joint  brief,  desire  to  present  for  yoir 
consideration  the  following  suggestions  regarding  Schedule  10: 

1.  Inasmuch  as  plain  linen  cloth,  whether  unbleached  or  bleached,  is  not  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  coarse  fabrics  usualh 
mingled  with  cotton,  it  may  be  said  that  practically  the  entire  consumption  is  ira- 
ported  from  abroad,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  such  materials  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  raw  materials,  a  very  considerable  yardage  being  processed  in  some  «*J 
or  another  before  sale  for  retail  consumption. 

For  your  information,  the  imported  linen  fabrics  are  made  into  such  Article?  « 
suits,  dresses,  waists,  shirts,  collars,  cuffs,  handkerchiefs,  embroideries,  wind** 
shades,  furniture  covering,  linings  for  men's  clothing,  men's  summer  wash  suits,  *d<! 
a  great  many  other  purposes. 

2.  The  recent  experience  of  dealers  in  linen  goods  during  the  era  of  high  prices  h» 
conclusively  proved  that  the  turnover  in  dollars  and  cents  did  not  differ  materialb 
from  years  of  lower  prices,  owing  to  the  tremendously  decreased  quantity  imponeu 
Any  change  that  would  tend  to  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  would  obvious! . 
therefore,  not  increase  the  revenue  from  duties.  The  linen  manufacturers  abrofe: 
would  be  restricted  in  their  exports  of  linen  to  this  country,  the  importers  mud  th'r 
United  States  Government  would  be  no  better  off  than  under  the  lower  duty  rate* 
and  the  lessened  number  of  consumers  would  just  be  paying  more  for  the  fewer  tinrra 
they  must  have. 

3.  Traditionally,  owing  to  keen  competition,  the  profits  in  the  linen  trade  are  smil1 
and  any  increase,  whether  of  market  price  or  of  duty,  must  immediately  be  pass**i 
on  to  the  consumer.  A  change  of  schedule,  therefore,  would  be  quickly  notio-1 
throughout  the  land  by  all  users  of  handkerchiefs,  tablecloths,  wearing  apparel,  etc 

4.  With  few  exceptions,  the  classifications  of  the  present  schedule  have  been  rxu.ii* 
tained  through  many  tariff  acta,  and  the  methods  of  arriving  at  the  just  vahu*  ^. 
which  to  pay  duty  are  thoroughly  understood  through  long  experience  and  apprai?.»' 
decisions  extending  over  a  number  of  years.    The  American  valuation  plan  i$  « w 
sidered  unworkable  as  found  by  tests  applied  to  importations  of  flax  goods,  and  . 
adopted  would  do  real  damage  to  the  linen  importing  industry  before  it  would  >• 
possible  for  Congress  to  remedy  the  many  defects,  or  even  again  return  to  pre**:: 
methods. 
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The  uodernoted  members  of  the  linen  trade,  therefore,  suggest  that.  Schedule  J  be 
•uarted  into  Schedule  10  exactly  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time,  both  as  to  wording 
d  <'la**ifir&tion,  in  order  to  avojjrt  dislocation  of  trade,  maintain  the  revenue,  amply 
nt or t  American  manufacturers  of  linen  and  part  linen  merchandise,  avoid  unneces- 
y  litigation  and  prevent  protests  from  consumers  generally  over  the  advance  in 
ires  that  would  be  necessitated  if  there  were  any  increases  in  the  duty  exacted. 
Rates  we  desire  to  see  maintained:  Thirty  per  cent  on  plain  woven  manufactures 
flax.  fi()  per  cent  on  embroidered  linens,  40  per  cent  on  plain-hemstitched  handker- 
ipf.«,  35  per  cent  on  all  other  linen  goods. 

Ballin  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  The  Belfast  Linen  Handkerchief  Co.,  New 
irk,  N.  Y.;  Brookneld  Linen  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Derryvale  Linen  Cor- 
iration  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Brown  Durrell  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Brown's  Sham- 
ck  Linen's  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Carleton  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dezell  & 
mningham,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  M.  Doob  Sons  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Elms  & 
>llon,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  Ewart  &  Son  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Fenton  & 
otter,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Freund,  Freund  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  Frisch,  New 
wk,  N\  Y.;  Glendinning,  McLeish  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  Graham 
<  o.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Eugene  A.  Hellman  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Helwig 
Moore,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  A.  S.  Herrmann,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ireland  Bros.  (Inc.), 
ew  York,  N.  Y.;  Kean,  Watson  &  Meder  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Laird  Linen 
irporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Lamb,  Finlav  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  Lid- 
w  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Linen  Fabrics  Importing  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
xke  &  Clarke  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  J.  B.  Locke  &  Potts,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Robert 
rBratney  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  John  McCann  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

(\  McClure,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  McCrum,  Watson  &  Mercer,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
imes  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Robert  McDade  (Inc.),  New  York, 
.  Y.;  W.  A.  McLaughlin,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Donald  W."  MacLeod  &  Co.,  New  York, 

Y.:  Henry  Matier  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  T.  K.  Milliken  &  Son,  New 
ark,  N.  Y.;  Montague  <fc  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  John  Ritzenthaler,  New  York, 
.  Y.;  The  Old  Bleach  Linen  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Perlman,  Schal  &  Stem, 
ew  York,  N.  Y.;  Turtle  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  James  F.  White  &  Co.  (IncJ,  New 
ork,  N.  Y. ;  York  Street  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Wilmerding  &  Bissett, 
ew  York,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  Young  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE  PADDING. 

[Paragraph  1010.] 

TATEMKNT  OF  JAMES  GILMORE,  NUTLEY,  N.  J.,  REPRESENTING 

IMPORTERS  OF  JUTE  PADDINGS. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  are  you  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  I  am  interested  in  1008  and  1010. 

Senator  MoCtjmbeb.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  I  am  not  interested  in  manufacturing,  either  here 
>r  abroad.  I  am  representing  the  importers  of  jute  paddings,  which 
*me  in  under  1010. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  are  you  interested  in  importing? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Jute  canvas  or  jute  paddings.  They  are  at  present 
m  the  free  list,  and  they  have  been  taxed  under  the  McKimey  bill 
*  15  per  cent  and  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound,  but  here  they  are 
under  this  paragraph  1010  at  33  J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  American 
^dilation.  Tms,  gentlemen,  is  a  very  extraordinary  rate  of  duty, 
because  there  is  no  domestic  industry  m  existence  to  protect,  and  the 
Moths  are  of  very  low  order. 

I  have  got  here  a  couple  of  samples  to  show  vou  how  they  are  used. 
The?  go  into  the  cheapest  clothing  that  we  make  in  the  United  States, 
frorkingmen's  clothing  mostly. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  there  are  no  woven  fabrics  composed 
whoDy  or  in  chief  value  of  jute  ? 
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Mr.  Gilmore.  This  is  pure  jute.  The  word  "jute"  should  be 
eliminated.  It  is  in  paragraph  1010  but  also  specified  under  100V 
and  it  should  be  eliminated  from  1010 — that  is  to  say,  flax,  hemp,  or 
jute;  the  word  "jute71  should  be  eliminated.  They  are  made  up  lik* 
this  [exhibiting  sample  to  the  committee],  in  a  very  cheap  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  are  a  good  many  gooas  made  the  chirf 
value  of  which  would  be  of  jute,  and  then  another  substance  like 
wool,  and  maybe  even  silk? 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  "jute  chief  value,,  if  wool  or  sui 
combined. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  paragraph  1010  is. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  Paragraph  1010,  plain  fabrics,  composed  wholly  rf 
jute.     Now,  in  1008  it  is  wholly  jute. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  no — "or  in  chief  value." 

Senator  MoCumber.  It  could  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  it  could  be,  but  one  is  finer  thread  than  tb* 
other. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  These  pure-jute  fabrics  should  not  come  in  at  & 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  jute  cloths. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  reason  is  they  are  a  very  much  higher  grade  A 
goods  and  finer  thread. 

Mr.  Gilmore.  You  will  observe  that  the  linen  fabrics — and  hew 
is  a  sample  of  linen  cloth  now  [exhibiting  sample  to  the  committee] 
which  taxes  30  per  cent,  and  this  is  now  coming  in  free  [indicating; 
and  you  ask  33  §  per  cent  American  valuation  on  this.     What  I  am 

E  leading  for  is  that  you  give  the  clothing  manufacturers  a  chance  U 
ring  in  a  cheap  fabric  to  make  the  very  cheapest  workmen's  clothinj 
that  is  made  m  the  country.  If  you  tax  it,  I  presume,  a  pair  tf 
fronts  made  up  like  these  would  not  exceed  25  cents;  if  you  increase 
it,  the  American  valuation  to  33  §  per  cent,  it  will  simply  add  50  pel 
cent  or  more. 

The  clothing  people  have  been  trying  to  get  the  cost  of  clothinc 
and  especially  the  cost  of  cheaper  clothing,  down,  and  it  seem* 
hardly  fair  to  put  that  rate  of  duty  so  high. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAURICE  A.  GOLDMAN,  MELFORD,  N.  H.,  RKPBE 
SENTING  MILFORD  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  CORPORATION 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  is  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Milford,  N.  H. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Goldman.  We  manufacture  plain  woven  fabrics  made  of  fia\ 
hemp,  or  jute  yarns,  used  for  padding  or  interlining  in  clothing,  an-' 
we  are  directly  affected  by  paragraph  1010.  The  rate  now  in  101. 
is  straight  33  §  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  yarn  which  we  have  u 
buy — we  do  not  spin  our  yarns  of  either  flax  or  jute,  and  not  much  ^ 
hemp — under  the  paragraphs  of  Schedule  10  have  a  specific  rati*  «» 
duty.  The  33$  per  cent  ad  valorem  does  not  overcome  th©  specilii 
rates  which  we  will  have  to  pay  in  buying  our  yarns.  Therefore  w- 
can  only  ask  that  you  make  paragraph  1010  read  so  that  it  will  com- 
pensate and  protect  us  for  the  manufacturing  of  our  cloths. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rate  do  you  want  ? 
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Mr.  Goldman.  I  suggest  that  paragraph  1010  be  made  to  read 
?ading]: 

Woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  exceeding 
irty  and  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting 
e  warp  and  filling,  and  weighing  not  less  than  four  and  one-half  and  not  more  than 
vlve  ounces  per  square  yard,  used  as  padding  or  interiinings  in  clothing,  shall  pay 
e  same  duty  per  pound  as  the  highest  rate  imposed  in  this  act  upon  any  of  the  yarn 
which  the  fabric  is  made,  and  in  addition  thereto  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

In  other  words,  I  am  asking  for  only  25  per  cent  protection  as  a 
nty  for  manufacturing  cloth  and  to  be  compensated  with  the  other 
art  of  the  paragraph  for  the  amount  of  duty  which  we  have  to  pay 
>r  the  yarn  which  we  buy. 

(Mr.  Goldman  submitted  the  following  brief:) 

We  respectfully  submit  our  request  that  paragraph  1010,  which  now  reads — 

**  Woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  exceeding 
>  and  not  exceeding  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  trie  warp  and  filling, 
id  weighing  not  less  than  4$  and  not  more  than  12  ounces  per  square  yard,  such  as 
t-  commonly  used  as  paddings  or  interiinings  in  clothing,  33  J  per  cent  ad  valorem  ' ' — 

wuld  l>e  made  to  read — 

"  Woven  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  exceeding 
)  and  not  exceeding  120  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  tne  warp  and  filling, 
ad  weighing  not  less  than  4}  and  not  more  than  12  ounces  per  square  yard,  used  as 
addinga  or  interiinings  in  clothing,  shall  pay  the  same  duty  per  pound  as  the  highest 
it?  imposed  in  this  act  upon  any  of  the  yarn  of  which  the  fabric  is  made,  and  in 
Idition  thereto,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Our  reason  for  asking  this  change  is  that  the  yarns  which  enter  into  the  making  of 
W  cloths  are  covered  by  paragraphs  1003  and  1004,  which  impose  specific  rates, 
'hereae  paragraph  1010,  covering  the  cloths,  impose  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

In  8urn  cases  where  the  raw  material  pays  a  specific  rate  and  the  finished  product 
(  U  pays  an  ad  valorem  rate  the  fluctuations  of  price  brings  about  a  condition,  at 
iint\-r,  where  the  amount  of  the  specific  duty  on  the  raw  material  is  greater  than  the 
mount  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  finished  product. 

The  duty  on  the  cloths  under  paragraph  1010,  at  normal  prices,  would  be  only  two- 
hird.-j  a«  much  as  the  duty  on  the  yarns  of  which  they  are  made. 

The  change  to  paragraph  1010,  which  we  ask,  makes  it  compensatory  at  all  times  for 
Ik*  duty  which  is  imposed  in  this  act  upon  the  yarn  of  which  the  cloths  are  made  and 
*-r«"U  the  cost  of  manufac  turing  of  the  cloth  with  only  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

('»nipen«atory  duties  have  been  given  to  paragraphs  1006  and  1017  of  this  schedule. 
l»'  ami  and  ask  for  the  same  protection. 

nur  capacity  is  5,000,000  yards  a  year,  aa  against  about  50,000,000  yards  used  an- 
ciulK  in  this  country.  Our  product  is  accepted  by  the  trade  on  par  with  any  of  the 
i  fHt'n  man  uf  ac  t  urecf . 

Canvas  padding  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  making  of  clothing.  The  cost  of  the  small 
•mount  used  in  a  coat  is  so  small  in  relation  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  suit  that  the 
ariaiion  in  the  price  of  the  canvas  does  not  affect  the  retail  selling  price  of  the  suit. 
Tariff  on  canvas  padding  does  not  affect  the  cost  of  living. 

NVeesaary  protection  would  assure  the  manufacture  of  the  entire  50,000,000  yards 
»>* the  mills  of  this  country.  Further,  the  manufacturing  of  this  plain  linen  and  jute 
»bric  would  instill  confidence  and  lead  American  mills  to  producing  all  other  linen 
abrice— such  as  dress  linen,  shirtings,  sheetings,  damasks — amounting  to  several 
nillions  of  dollars  annually;  all  of  which  is  at  present  imported.  This  would  help  to 
t»*ep  busy  many  overdeveloped  textile  mills  on  "home  consumption"  necessities 
&*t«4d  of  fighting  for  export  business. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  countries  with  which  we  are  competing  in  the  manufacture 
>f(*bt*e  cloths  are  about  one-third  of  ours. 

'he  necessity  off  this  industry  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  is  emphasized 
iP  Iorc^v  £y  the  fact  that  the  making  of  men's  and  women's  suits  and  overcoats 
spends  upon  canvas  padding.  All  other  articles  entering  into  the  making  of  suits 
tod  overcoats,  such  aa  the  woolen,  linings,  sewing  threads,  or  buttons,  are  all  manu- 
aetured  in  this  country,  whereas  the  canvas  padding,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
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coat,  and  upon  which  all  the  rest  depends,  is  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  If 
our  supply  of  this  cloth  from  Great  Britain  or  any  of  the  other  foreign  countries  sh<njU 
be  cut  on,  the  entire  clothing  industry  and  the  making  of  clothing  in  this  cuias» 
would  be  very  much  disturbed,  if  not  impaired. 

To  demonstrate  this:  During  the  war  the  United  States  needed  canvas  paddinsa 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  for  the  Army.  We  were  the  only  mill  in  this  court? 
that  was  able  to,  and  did,  furnish  canvas  padding  to  the  United  States  Army.  <tj 
capacity  was  not  sufficient.  The  British  Government  was  unable  to  furnish  til 
balance  needed.  The  United  States  Quartermaster  Department  was  forced  to  orf* 
the  uniforms  made  with  either  plain  burlap  for  substitute  or  without  any  cant* 
interlining. 

The  silk  and  worsted  industries  of  this  country  were  made  possible  only  by  urfl 
protection  during  their  infancy. 

The  linen,  jute,  and  hemp  industry  is  just  as  important  a  textile  to  the  Uoitol 
States  and  can  be  established  here  only  by  the  necessary  tariff  protection. 

LINOLEUM,  OILCLOTH,  AND  PAPER-FELT  FLOOR   COVERHSt 

[Paragraph  1018.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  J.  EVANS.  LANCASTER,  PA.,  REPRESENTED 

THE  ARMSTRONG  CORK  CO. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  am  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  am  general  manager^ 
the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  and  I  represent  the  manufacturers 
linoleum^  oilcloth,  and  paper-felt  floor  coverings.    We  have  prepi 
a  short  brief  which  covers  all  the  questions  m  connection  witn 
industry  that  have  come  to  our  minds.    We  do  not  ask  to  make 
further  statement,  but  just  ask  to  have  the  brief  filed  with  the  cod 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  statement  will  be  received  a^ 
printed. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

I.  The  paragraph  in  which  this  industry  is  interested  is  paragraph  276,  Schedi.k I 
of  the  present  law,  which  reads  as  follows:  I 

' '  Linoleum,  plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  including  corticine  and  cork  4 
pet,  figured  or  plain,  also  linoleum  known  as  granite  and  oak  plank,  thirty  per  <vn*  J 
ad  valorem;  inlaid  linoleum,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  oilclotn  for  fM 
plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mats  or  r*j 
made  of  oilcloth,  linoleum,  corticine,  or  cork  carpet  shall  he  subject  to  the  sanu-  r* 
of  duty  as  herein  provided  for  oilcloth,  linoleum,  corticine,  or  cork  carpet.' * 

II.  This  industry  wishes  changes  made  in  the  present  law  bo  that  the  paras^i 
will  read  as  follows: 

"Linoleum,  inlaid,  plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  including  corticir.f  r 
cork  carpet,  figured  or  plain;  also  linoleum  known  as  granite  or  oak  plank,  fort}  ? 
centum  ad  valorem;  oilcloth  for  floors,  plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed,  tw-.tt 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  mats  or  rugs  made  oi  oilcloth,  linoleum,  cortifim 
cork  carpet,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  herein  provided  for  oil  I  •! 
linoleum,  corticine,  and  cork  carpet.' ' 

We  ask  that  specific  mention  be  made  of  paper  felt  floor  coverings  in  the  tariff  In 
a  new  article  of  manufacture  since  former  tariff  laws  were  framed — and  that  upon  *! 
article  there  be  put  a  duty  of  25  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  that  mats  or  rug?  mul' 
this  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

III.  In  the  Payne- Aldrich  law  our  product  had  a  combined  specific  and  ad  toUpi 
duty.  These  duties  varied  according  to  the  width  of  the  given  article,  and  the  aj*v  1 
duties  were  allowed  per  square  yard.  This  system  made  a  complicated  tariff  panurw 
and  added  complications  to  its  administration.  The  industry  is  now  willing  to  i  tn 
these  different  width  classifications.  All  of  the  forms  of  our  product  can  xk*«  I 
classified  together  as  a  single  product  and  duties  assessed  accordingly.  This  apr'i 
also  to  the  inlaid  linoleum,  which  in  this  law  received  an  additional  duty.    V 
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t-ve  that  both  from  a  customs  administrative  standpoint  and  from  the  standpoint 
he  American  industry  it  will  be  wise  to  do  away  with  the  former  classifications  of 
product. 

he  one  change,  outside  of  rates  of  duty,  that  we  are  asking  in  the  phraseology  oi 
present  act  is  that  inlaid  linoleum  be  classed  with  the  other  grades  of  this  product. 
are  willing  to  forego  the  special  consideration  given  to  inlaid  linoleum  and  to  have 
♦  sir  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  other  linoleum  products  for  floor  coverings. 
V .  Linoleum  is  a  floor  covering  made  essentially  in  accordance  with  expired  patents 
^Voderif  k  Walton  in  England  on  December  19,  1863,  No.  3210,  and  in  the  United 
i***  on  February  23,  1869,  No..  87227,  and  is  composed  of  oxidized  oil  and  gums 
nrately  mixed  with  ground  cork  or  wood  flour,  usually  on  a  back  of  burlap,  canvass, 
>thor  suitable  fabric,  the  surface  thereof  being  frequently  finished  in  decorative 
i^ns,  which  are  either  printed  thereon  or  reault  from  different  portions  of  the 
t?rial  being  dyed  in  various  colors  and  placed  in  suitable  arrangement  upon  the 
ri«-  bark. 

niaid  linoleum  is  made  in  several  ways,  but  generally  the  process  consists  of  cut- 
Z  rolled  sheets  of  linoleum  mixture  of  various  colors  into  separate  pieces,  fitting 
m  into  a  design  on  a  jute  burlap  foundation,  and  incorporating  them  into  a  fabric 
means  of  hot  rollers.  Automatic  machinery  is  used  for  cutting  and  assembling 
>  varicolored  pieces. 

tranite  linoleum  is  made  from  mixtures  of  different  colored  materials.  The  colors 
tain  separate  in  the  completed  fabric,  but  the  assemblage  and  relation  of  these 
riovisly  colored  spots  and  masses  are  casual. 

lank  linoleums,  oak-plank  linoleums,  or  plank  inlaid  linoleums  are  made  by  run- 
ic two  separate  composition  mixtures  side  by  side  upon  the  burlap  foundation, 
t  the  two  are  not  allowed  to  "mix."    The  effect  resembles  an  inlaid  flooring. 
Floor  oilcloth  is  composed  of  a  foundation  of  jute  burlap  coated  with  a  mixture  of 
aeed  oil,  ochre,  and  benzine.    Several  coats  are  applied  to  attain  the  desired  thick- 
»,  each  coat  in  turn  being  dried  and  rubbed  smooth.    Floor  oilcloth  may  be  plain 
have  designs  stamped,  painted,  or  printed  on  the  smooth  finished  coating, 
orticine  is  prepared  like  linoleum,  but  the  linseed  oil  is  oxidized  differently  and 
l»ber  mixture  may  also  be  employed  in  the  composition. 

■  ork  carpet  resembles  plain  linoleum  and  is  made  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
e  cork  is  not  ground  so  finely  and  a  larger  proportion  of  cork  is  used  in  the  mixture; 
»  result  is  a  more  resilient  product. 

V.  We  present  to  the  committee  the  comparative  costs  to-day  of  manufacturing 
toleum,  cork  carpet,  and  corticine  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  These 
its  include  labor,  materials,  overhead  expense,  and  all  the  items  that  enter  into 
b  production  of  the  goods.  These  figures  may  be  taken  as  showing  the  difference 
arts  of  production  of  the  same  articles  here  and  abroad,  and  as  showing  what  con- 
tains the  American  manufacturer  is  called  upon  to  meet.    These  costs  are  as  follows : 


Manufac- 
turing cost 
in  United 
States  on 
percent 
basis. 

Cost  in 

United 

States  on 

unit  basis. 

Cost  in 

England 

on  unit 

basis. 

leotUs 

Percent. 
57.56 
27.10 
15.34 

$0.58 
.27 
.15 

10.44 

4** 

.17 

.10 

100 

1.00 

.71 

VI.  Production  costs  given  above  show  that  for  each  dollar  the  American  manu- 
*twer  is  compelled  to  expend  to  produce  a  given  unit  of  linoleum,  cork  carpet  or 
rcntine.  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  expend  71  cents.  To  compensate 
r  this  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  we  ask  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent 
*  pUced  on  these  articles.  This  we  consider  the  lowest  possible  duty  that  will  cover 
tie  difference  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  40  per  cent  duty  on  production  costs 
f  <  1  cents  gives  a  duty  amounting  to  $0,284,  which  practically  equals  the  difference 
a  the  oast  of  production. 

VII.  We  also  submit  to  the  committee  comparative  costs  of  manufacture  of  oilcloth 
»  door  covering  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.    These  costs  also  include 
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materials,  labor  and  overhead  expenses  and  all  the  items  that  enter  into  the  prxiur 
tion  of  the  goods.    These  costs  are  as  follows: 


Materials. 

Labor 

Overhead 


Manufac- 
turing cost 
In  United 
States  on 
percent 
basis. 


Percent. 
50 
30 
20 


i 

J 

Cost  in    ! 

United     I 

States  on  I 

unit  basis.  > 


Can  it 
EngftaJ 

ODQEi 


SO.  50 
.30 
.20 


100 


1.00 


I 


VIII.  We  have  shown  in  above  production  costs  that  for  every  dollar  the  Amebic 
manufacturer  is  compelled  to  expend  to  produce  a  given  unit  of  oilcloth,  the  fcifw 
manufacturer  would  De  compelled  to  expend  approximately  80  cents.  We  ask  tta 
duty  be  placed  on  oilcloth  floor  coverings  of  25  per  cent.  This  would  equaL 
and  no  more,  the  $0.20  difference  between  the  costs  of  production  of  the  Amen 
manufacturer  and  his  English  competitor. 

IX.  It  is  necessary  now  to  add  to  floor  coverings  the  specific  mention  of  paper 
floor  coverings.  This  is  a  new  product  and  was  not  one  that  heretofore  needed  it 
tion  in  the  tariff  law.  It  is  a  floor  covering  which  consists  of  a  base  of  felt  paper 
urated  with  asphaltum  and  painted  on  both  sides  with  one  or  more  coats  of  pain1 
printed  on  the  top  surface  with  decorative  designs.  This  product  was  in  experinn 
stages  of  manufacture  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  that  the  present  tariff  law 
adopted,  hence  does  not  appear  in  the  existing  schedules. 

Wherever  and  however  it  is  classified,  it  should  bear  the  same  duty  as  oilcloth  a 
floor  covering.  Its  cost  of  manufacture  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  oilcloth  a 
the  compirative  costs  of  production  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  art  *\ 
same.  The  same  comparative  costs  of  production,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  *k-t 
in  the  table  of  oilcloth  production  costs.  We  ask  that  on  this  product  the  dutv  W  J 
per  cent,  so  as  to  equalize  the  $0.20  difference  per  unit  in  the  costs  of  produce 
between  these  two  countries. 

X.  We  give  the  comparative  costs  of  production  between  the  United  Stater  u 
Great  Britain.  Competition  of  the  American  manufacturer  k  by  no  means  confisa 
to  Great  Britain.  Floor  coverings  of  the  character  of  linoleum,  oilcloth,  and  paper  if 
are  also  the  products  of  such  countries  as  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  vd 
scale  in  these  countries  is  lower  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  rates  of  J^ 
that  we  ask,  and  that  we  show  are  needed  by  these  comparative  cost  figure?,  r*a&^ 
do  not  afford  sufficient  protection  against  the  products  of  such  countries. 

XI.  A  comparison  of  the  selling  price  in  the  United  States  of  American  and  icr**z 
made  linoleum  would  be  unjust  to  the  American  manufacturer  due  to  the  tact  tu 
American  manufacturers  have  liquidated  and  charged  off  losses  on  stocks  of  raw  ndti 
rials  and  their  existing  selling  prices  are  therefore  based  on  market  or  replaces^ 
values.  The  foreign  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand ,  have  not  liquidated  or  abrol* 
their  heavy  inventory  losses,  and  through  their  trade  association  are  still  maintain 
prices  that  were  in  effect  April  28,  1920,  the  highest  ever  charged  in  the  pact  d«cs4 

Later  on,  after  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  consumed  their  stock  of  high  pn<* 
raw  materials,  they  will  naturally  make  heavy  reductions  in  their  present  pn<* 
We  ask  you,  therefore,  when  considering  this  subject,  that  you  do  not  give  cmui*}** 
tion  to  the  comparative  current  selling  prices  in  the  United  States  of  American  &r 
foreijrn  made  linoleum,  but  only  to  the  comparative  manufacturing  costs  under  ii' 
conditions,  as  indicated  in  this  brief. 

XII.  The  linoleum  and  oilcloth  floor  covering  industry  in  the  United  Statr*  ti 
crown  and  developed  with  the  protective  tariff  policy  of  the  country.  In  1<KM  'i 
industry  had  a  production  of  $9,700,000;  in  1909  the  production  was  $1&,500.0U< 
1919,  the  last  Government  census  figures  available,  the  production  was  $  17«60t)."4 
In  1914  the  capital  invested  was  over  $20,000,000  and  the  persons  engaged  in  t* 
industry  about  5,000,  who  received  in  salaries  and  wages  over  $3,000,000  a  >>* 
The  percentage  of  male  employees  in  the  industry  in  1914  was  over  96  pt*r  cent  * 
the  total  number  employed,  and  the  labor  employed  under  16  years  of  age  was  :  * 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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III.  Although  this  industry  prospered  under  a  protective  tariff,  it  was  not  be- 
te the  tariff  rates  were  prohibitive.  Imports  came  to  this  country  amounting  to 
^1  y  $2,000,000  a  year.  During  the  war,  of  course,  the  imports  constantly  decreased 
)  in  1918  they  practically  disappeared.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  resump- 
«if  imports  and  a  steady  increase  in  volume.  In  the  fiscal  year  1920  this  increase 
30  per  cent  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  the  present  fiscal  year  this 

eooe  will  be  much  greater.  The  competitive  countries  are  steadily  getting  into 
*r  condition  for  the  manufacture  of  this  product  and  for  the  shipping  of  it  to  the 
ted  States. 

IV.  The  duty  we  ask  is  based  upon  the  continuance  of  the  present  rates  of  duty 
hf  materials  that  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  our  product,  and  which  we  get 
i  abroad.  Any  change  in  these  rates  would  obviously  necessitate  a  corresponding 
nse  in  our  calculations  and  in  the  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  needed  to  protect 
nnished  product.  We  ask  that  in  the  case  of  change  in  any  of  these  rates  that  we 
notified  so  that  we  may  show  to  the  committee  just  how  this  change  would  affect 
and  what  would  be  necessary  in  the  rate  of  duty  we  are  to  receive  to  compensate, 

no  more,  for  the  change  of  duty  in  our  raw  materials. 

he  principal  raw  materials  that  we  use  are  as  follows:  Burlap,  cork,  linseed  oil, 
A  flour,  pigments,  lithopone,  gums. 

IV.  We  consider  the  linoleum  and  oilcloth  floor  covering  industry  is  so  well  known 
his  committee  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  fill  this  brief  with  details  and  facts  that  have 
a  presented  before.  At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
\  there  was  a  very  comprehensive  statement  filed  in  regard  to  this  industry  and 
til*d  figures  in  connection  with  different  phases  of  our  manufacture.  This  infor- 
rion  is,  of  course,  available  to  this  committee.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  place 
ttacise  fashion  tne  need  of  the  industry  to-day  in  the  way  of  tariff  protection.  We 
asking  for  only  what  we  absolutely  need,  and  we  are  presenting  figures  that  we 
nk  justify  the  request  and  prove  the  case  that  we  submit.  The  40  per  cent  ad  va- 
in that  we  ask  on  linoleums,  cork  carpet,  and  corticine  and  the  25  per  cent  ad 
•••rem  duty  that  we  ask  on  oilcloth  and  paper  felt  floor  coverings  merely  cover  the 
Ference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  and  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  foreign 
Dufacture  in  the  American  market  on  even  terms.  That  is  all  that  we  ask. 
Submitted  for  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  The  George  W.  Blabon  Co.,  Cook's  Linoleum 
.  The  Nairn  Linoleum  Co.,  Thos.  Potter,  Sons  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Joseph  Wild  &  Co., 
rd  &  Son  (Inc.),  Cott-A-Lap  Co.,  Ringwalt  Works,  Salem  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
trolene  Co. 

GRASS  RUGS  AND  MATTINGS. 

[Paragraph  1020.] 

rATEKBNT  OF  HENRY  A.  DAMME  YER,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  WILLOW  RUG  CO. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  representing  the  Willow  Rug  Co., 
><!  as  a  member  of  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
mi,  and  connected  with  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  who  are  interested  in  both 
wk  importations  of  grass  rugs  and  sell  the  products  of  the  Willow 
ti£  Co.,  I  desire,  first,  to  submit  the  tariff  that  we  would  like  to 
>ply  on  Japanese  grass  nigs,  and  I  have  copies  here  for  you  and  I 
ould  like  to  insert  a  copy  in  the  record.  It  covers  the  duty  on  two 
NH-tfic  articles  that  we  are  interested  in,  what  is  known  as  common 
lunat  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting  and  rugs  made  of  rice  straw 
r  similar  materials,  commonly  known  as  grass  rugs.  The  provision 
as  follows: 

TW  Gr*»  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers*  Association  would  like,  in  lieu  of  paragraph 
IGM.  tbe  following: 

'  <  "ranym  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting  and  floor  coverings  made  there- 
r<*.  3  cento  per  square  yard ;  rugs  made  of  rice  straw  or  any  similar  material,  commonly 
Oi'^n  as  grass  rugs,  and  all  other  floor  coverings  of  like  character  and  description,  not 
loudly  provided  for.  4  cents  per  square  foot. 

^•nator  McLean.  That  is  in  lieu  of  paragraph  1020? 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir*     I  would  like  to  state  briefly  why  we 
if  asking  for  that  duty.     I  have  here  a  table,  which  I  will  leave  with 
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you,  which  shows  clearly  how  the  cost  of  the  Japanese  article  a 
arrived  at  and  also  shows  the  minimum  wholesale  selling  cost  of  tb 
American  grass  rug,  a  comparative  and  competitive  material,  wl 
comes  directly  in  competition  with  the  foreign-made  article.    I 
state  briefly  the  differential  in  cost  as  shown  on  this  paper  as 
fleeted  by  the  present  duty,  the  duty  recommended  by  tne  Ways 
Means  Committee,  and  the  proposed  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  focAj 
recommended  by  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers  Ass 
tion.     These  are  as  follows: 

The  cost  to  wholesalers,  department  stores,  and  large  retail- 
based  on  the  present  duty,  is  $3.42  for  the  Japanese  rug,  and  for 
domestic  rug  it  is  $8.62,  making  the  differential  $5.20. 

The  cost  based  on  the  duty  recommended  by  the  Ways  and  M 
Committee  would  be  as  follows  for  the  Japanese  rug:  It  would  &i 
in  this  country  at  any  common  overland  point  at  a  cost  of  $5 
cents,  and  the  domestic  rug  would  cost  $8.52,  making  a  cliff eren 
of  $3.16£. 

The  cost  based  on  the  duty  we  propose  to-day  would  be  for 
Japanese  rug  $7.44,  while  the  domestic  rug  would  cost  $8.62,  ma 
a  differential  of  $1.18. 

At  the  differential  of  $1.18  per  rug  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  ar 
the  latter  will  sell  at  retail  $1.75  less  than  the  domestic  grass 
and,  though  this  will  mean  the  continuing  importation  and  sale 
the  Japanese  grass  rug  in  much  larger  volume  than  the  domestic  gr 
rug,  it  will  at  the  same  time  afford  an  opportunity  for  probable  exig- 
ence to  the  American  grass-rug  industry.     I  say  this  advisedly,  I 
cause  the  firm  I  represent  is  the  largest  importer  of  Japanese  ii 
straw  rugs  in  this  country,  and  we  know  we  will  be  able  to  contin' 
to  sell  the  Japanese  rice-straw  rug  at  the  difference  in  the  fig 
shown. 

I  want  to  submit  in  behalf  of  our  association  that  if  we  are  allow 
only  the  rate  of  duty  recommended  by  the  Ways  and  Means  C 
mittee  the  American  grass-rug  industry  can  not  resume  operati 
and  must  go  out  of  existence,  thereby  causing  a  great  loss  to  Amen- 
capital  and  labor. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  are  your  works  located  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  The  Willow  Rug  Co.  is  located  at  Green  Baj 
Wis.    The  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  which  is  the  largest  domestic  cod 
making  these  grass  rugs,  is  located  at  St.  Paul;  the  Deltox  Gra 
Rug  Co.  and  the  Waite  Grass  Rug  Co.  are  located  at  Oshkosh,  We1 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  do  your  wages  compare  at  the  presea 
time  with  those  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  That  is  a  question  which  I  would  like  to  leave  ti 
our  counsel  to  answer,  because  he  has  some  figures  supplied  to  him  kj 
the  manufacturers  of  domestic  grass  rugs.  The  domestic  produc- 
tion from  1910  on  showed  a  steady  increase  up  to  1913,  that  v«l 
reaching  over  6,000,000  square  yards.  From  1913  to  1919  pro- 
duction gradually  fell  off  to  3,779,000  square  yards  for  the  l&iUA 
year.  This  decrease  was  due  to  the  influx  of  Japanese  rice-strii 
rugs,  which  began  in  1913  and  rapidly  increased  to  1920,  incto 
sive,  and  this  continual  and  rapid  increase  in  the  importation  d 
Japanese  rice-straw  rugs  was  due  to  no  other  reason  than  the  t* 
tremely  low  duty  of  2\  cents  per  square  yard,  which  was  nev«: 
ntended  to  apply  to  those  rugs,  as  our  counsel  will  explain. 
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In  1920  domestic  production  showed  a  slight  increase  over  1919, 
out  700,000  square  yards,  but  the  total  production  of  that  year 
ls  over  1,500,000  square  yards  less  than  the  production  of  1913. 
i  the  other  hand,  in  1920  the  importation  of  Japanese  rice-straw 
gs  was  several  times  greater  than  1913;  in  fact,  was  the  largest 
ace  Japanese  rice-straw  rugs  began  coming  in  to  this  country. 
The  low  rate  of  duty  applied  created  such  an  enormous  increase 

the  demand  for  Japanese  rice-straw  rugs  in  the  United  States  that 
lull  farmers  and  private  families  in  Japan  took  up  the  industry  as 
spare-time  occupation,  one  or  two  hand  looms  being  installed  in 
ten  household.  There  is  and  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
ward  abandonment  of  production  by  the  larger  Japanese  manu- 
cturers,  so  that  the  number  of  looms  operated  in  the  households 
>w  far  exceeds  the  number  owned  by  the  larger  manufacturers, 
id  this  condition  means  practically  no"  investment  or  overhead  ex- 
pnse. 

I  would  like  to  submit  further  that  while  the  duty  of  4  cents  per 
juare  foot  asked  for  may  possibly  curtail  the  importation  of  Japanese 
ic^-straw  rugs,  nevertheless,  it  certainly  will  not  prohibit  the  lmpor- 
ition,  while  on-  the  other  hand  the  granting  of  4  cents  per  square 
>ot  on  straw  rugs  will  result  in  a  larger  importation  of  rugs  made  of 
oinmon  China  and  Japan  matting,  commonly  known  as  China  and 
HDanese  straw-matting  rugs,  the  proposed  duty  on  such  rugs  being 
my  3  cents  per  square  yard. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  may  be  permitted  just  a  moment  longer,  I  would 
ike  to  show  you  the  appearance  oi  a  Japanese  grass  rug  that  I 
eferred  to  [producing  samples].  As  a  comparison  with  a  Japanese 
ug  I  would  Gke  to  show  you  the  domestic  grass  rug.  This  is  a  Japa- 
leso  rice-straw  rug,  and  this  is  the  domestic  grass  rug  as  made  by  the 
Villow  Rug.  Co. ;  and  here  in  a  little  different  color  is  a  Crex  rug, 
aade  by  the  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturer  of  domestic 
;rass  rugs  in  this  country.  My  object  in  showing  you  these  rugs  is 
*»  show  the  close  appearance  of  the  two  rugs,  although  there  is  quite 
i  difference  in  the  cost  of  both  rugs  in  this  country  to  the  consumer. 
Hie  question  might  arise  in  your  minds  that  in  asking  a  duty  of 
I  <ents  a  square  toot  it  would  mean  a  considerable  more  cost  to  the 
*>nsumer  than  the  Japanese  rug.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  con- 
sumer would  not  get  the  benefit.  The  consumer  does  not  lose, 
because  the  actual  wearing  qualities  of  domestic  rugs  are  twice  as 
peat  as  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  Japanese  rugs.  If  the  rugs 
rtiown  are  analyzed,  that  statement  can  be  verified.  This  Japanese 
nig  is  made  of  rice  straw  and  is  very  dry  and  brittle,  while  this 
domestic  mg  is  made  of  thin  wire  grass.  A  number  of  these  thin 
wire-grass  strands  are  woven  together  and  bound  with  a  binding 
J&rp,  then  woven  with  a  strong  cotton  warp,  which  makes  this 
domestic  rug  very  much  more  durable  than  the  other. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  your  brief  contain  a  statement  of  the 
comparative  prices  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  present  duty,  also  the  pro- 
posed duty  under  the  FordLney  bill,  ana  the  proposed  duty  as  sub- 
mitted by  us  to-day. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  asking  for  the  equivalent  of  36  cents 
P*  f  square  yard  t 
Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  wholesale  prices  c>f 
these  articles  are  on  which  you  are  asking  duty  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  On  the  domestic  rugs? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  $8.62  is  the  cost,  but  that  is  not  the  selling  pri<y. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  usual  cost,  after  allowing  t 
reasonable  profit;  what  does  the  rug  sell  for? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  made  a  mistake  then. 
$8.62  is  the  lowest  wholesale  selling  cost  of  the  four  domestic  graa 
rugs  of  standard  weave  that  is  mentioned  in  this  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  $8.62  for  a  rug  9  by  12  feet? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Reduce  it  down  to  the  price  per  yard.  Turn 
are  asking  for  a  duty  of  36  cents  a  yard  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  square  yard  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  on  a  certain  line  of  rugs  what  does  thai 
w  holesale  for  per  square  yard  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphex.  Senator,  we  are  asking  for  4  cents  a  square  foot 

Senator  McCumber.  There  are  9  square  feet  in  a  square  yard, 
and  therefore  I  assume  it  would  be  four  times  9,  or  36  cents  a  squarr 
yard. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  is  practically  72  cents  a  square  yard,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  you  are  asking  for  an  &i 
valorem  duty  of  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  That  is  what  it  would  reflect,  yes,  sir;  $8.62  is 
the  minimum  wholesale  selling  price.  There  are  12  square  yards 
in  a  9  by  12  standard  rug,  and  that  is  what  the  calculation  is  based  on 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  competitive  rug  put  on  the  market 
for? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  At  this  rate  of  duty  it  is  landed  here  at  $3.42. 

The  Chairman.  A  rug  9  by  12? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  per  square  yard  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Reduce  it  to  the  price  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Approximately  29  cents. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  yours  can  be  put  on  the  market  at  a 
reasonable  profit  for  about  62  cents  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  For  $8.62  for  a  9  by  12  rug,  or  about  72  cents  per 
square  yard. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  I  understand  that  the  wholesale  price  of 
a  Japanese  rug,  per  square  yard,  after  the  duty  is  paid,  is  about 
29  cents  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  On  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  2$  cents  per  square 
yard;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  that  make  an  allowance  for  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  importer;  or  is  that  simply  what  it  costs  in  Japan,  plu5 
the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  show  you  how  I  arrive  at  those  figures  in  thr 
memorandum  I  shall  file.     In  calculating  the  cost  of  a  rug  or  of  a 
square  yard,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  calculation  six  9  by  12  ruc> 
because  there  is  one  piece  of  burlap  used  for  packing  six  rugs,  and  tlir 
labor  connected  with  it  is  figured  on  that  basis.     For  instance,  the 
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ist  cost  of  six  Japanese  rugs  9  by  12  is  26.40  yen;  packing  charges, 
.75  yen;  inspection,  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  0.06  yen;  which  makes 

total  of  29.21  yen. 

There  is  a  commission  of  6  per  cent.  That  is  1.75  yen.  The 
xchange  to-day  is  on  a  basis  of  48J  cents,  and  that  will  total  $15.01£. 

The  duty  at  the  present  time  is  SI. 80;  the  ocean  freight  is  50  cents 
er  hundredweight,  which  equals  70  cents;  the  rail  freight  is  $2, 
iiich  equals  $2.80. 

The  war  tax  is  3  per  cent,  which  makes  8  J  ^cents;  insurance,  four- 
fths  of  1  per  cent,  12  cents.  Cost  of  six  rugs,  $20.52;  cost  of  one 
ug,  $3.42.    The  cost  per  square  yard  is  approximately  29  cents. 

I  want  to  submit  one  thing  in  connection  with  the  domestic 
rass  rug  as  compared  with  the  foreign  grass  rug  and  desire  to  demon- 
trate  thereby  tne  fact  that  Japanese  grass  rugs  are  selling  in  tre- 
lendously  increased  quantities,  while  domestic  grass  rugs  are  not 
riling.    1  happened  to  be  in  Chicago  on  Saturday,  and  while  there 

visited  the  office  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  which  does  the  largest 
iiul-order  business  in  this  line  in  the  country,  and  I  saw  there  a 
atalogue  which  they  are  now  operating  with,  and  from  which  they 
re  receiving  their  business,  and  this  catalogue  showed  12  domestic 
rass  rugs  and  4  fiber  rugs. 

They  have  just  decided  on  a  rearrangement  of  their  catalogue 
hirh  will  be  reissued  for  1922 ;  in  other  words,  their  new  catalogue, 
liere  are  12  domestic  grass  rugs  shown  in  the  1921  catalogue  and 

fiber  rugs.  In  the  1922  catalogue  which  they  are  about  to  issue 
key  have  thrown  out  all  of  those  domestic  rugs  with  the  exception  of 
»'<♦,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  show  in  the  present  1921  cata- 
■sue  four  Japanese  grass  rugs,  and  while  these  are  technically  known 
s  rice-straw  rues,  tney  are  generally  designated  "  grass  rugs,"  and 
ten  in  this  catalogue  the  designation  is  given  as  Japanese  grass  rugs 
nd  not  as  Japanese  rice-straw  rugs. 

Thev  have  done  a  tremendous  business  as  the  result  of  featuring 
liose  four  Japanese  rugs  in  that  particular  catalogue,  and  as  a  result 
key  are  going  to  retain  all  of  the  four  in  the  1922  catalogue,  thereby 
uheating  the  fact  that  the  business  is  coming  in  large  quantities  on 
apanese  rugs,  and  by  throwing  out  all  of  the  domestic  rugs  but  two 
key  indicate  clearly  that  they  are  doing  no  business  on  them.  As  a 
totter  of  fact,  the  manager  of  that  particular  department  of  the 
•usiness  said  that  the  busmess  in  domestic  grass  rugs  and  domestic 
her  rugs  is  practically  nil.  The  American  fiber-rug  business  is, 
horefore,  also  seriously  affected  by  the  importation  of  Japanese  grass 

Senator  McCumber.  I  see  that  the  price  list  says,  for  a  9  by  12, 
ne  is  $18.25,  another  is  $21.95,  and  another  $18.85.  Is  that  the 
wd  of  rugs  you  mean  ? 

^Ir.  Dammeyer.  These  rugs  here  [indicating  the  rugs  priced  at 
li;-7o]  all  come  in  direct  competition  with  Japanese  rugs. 

These  four  rugs  [indicating  the  rugs  priced  at  $18.25,  $18.85,  a?nd 
21.1*5]  are  higher  grade  rugs.  Those  are  higher  grade  rugs  bought 
J  people  who  really  want  the  best  in  everything. 

^n*tor  McCumber.  There  are  two  prices  for  that  rug  [indicating]. 
,  Mr.  Dammeyer.  This  is  similar  here,  in  9  by  12  sizes.  Those  are 
**  rugs  [indicating]. 
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Senator  McCumber.  They  want  $16.75  for  a  9  by  12  ? 

Mr.  Dammeter.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  is  the  retail  selling  price.  Th*t- 
is  the  outside  price,  not  the  low  wholesale  selling  price  to  the  jobber 
or  to  the  department  store.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  retaii 
price  is  $6.50,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  present  import  price,  hew 
the  relative  difference  is  shown  in  both  cases. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  both  cases  the  retail  price  is  practically 
double  the  wholesale  selling  price  ? 

Mr.  Dammeter.  In  both  cases;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  jou  permit  me  to  ask  a  question— I  do  not 
exactly  understand  the  situation — just  what  is  meant  by  common 
China  and  India  straw,  rice  straw  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  explain  what  we 
mean  by  common  straw  mattings. 

Senator  Simmons.  Are  these  mattings  referred  to  in  this  senteiw 
of  this  paragraph  in  the  bill  mattings  made  out  of  rice  straw? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  sort  of  straw  is  that? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  straw,  known  as  rush. 
straw. 

Senator  Simmons.  Would  that  be  covered  by  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Indian  grass  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  covered  by  common  stra* 
matting;  by  common  matting  or  common  mats. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  next  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  "rugs 
made  of  rice  straw  or  any  similar  material."  Does  that  mean  the? 
are  made  from  rice  straw  and  grass  from  China,  Japan,  and  India  or 
does  it  mean  rugs  made  from  rice  straw  or  grass  from  China  and 
India — is  that  rice  straw  that  is  referred  to  in  the  amendment  vou 
wish  to  make,  or  does  that  grass  differ  in  any  material  way  from  tta 
straw  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  the  section  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Very  mucn  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  not  tell  the  committee  exactly  what  tb» 
difference  is  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  will  try  to  explain  that,  Senator.  The  orduwrw 
common  matting  straw  is  just  plain  rush  or  split  straw*  It  is  refrnw 
to  both  as  a  rush  and  a  split  straw,  and  is  of  very  small  thinn**> 
That  is  an  extremelv  thin  material,  while  the  Japanese  rice  stra* 
referred  to  is  more  oi  a  blade  straw.  That  blade  is  twisted  to  relia- 
ble twine,  like  the  twine  in  the  American  grass  rug. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  we  import  any  of  that  straw  and  manufac- 
ture mattings  out  of  any  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  We  do  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  these  Chinese  articles  that  you  compete 
with  are  made  out  of  that  straw  that  we  do  not  import  or  manufa" 
ture  from  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Exactly. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  that  the  reason  the  Japanese  article  is  so  muta 
inferior  to  the  American  product  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  material,  vastly  inferi<>" 

Senator  Simmons.  It  is  so  inferior  that  you  do  not  even  import  »i 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  That  is  one  reason,  but  the  principal  reason  is—  - 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  want  to  get  is  this:  In  making  a  com- 
parison of  the  Japanese  article  with  which  you  compete,  are  you  n^ 
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lways  haying  reference  to  the  inferior  article  made  of  this  grass  that. 
3  not  brought  to  this  country  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dammeybr.  We  have  reference  to  all  competing  products. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  any  article  imported  into  this  country 
rom  Japan  and  China  made  out  of  identically  the  same  material  that 
roil  refer  to  in  your  proposed  amendment? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  You  mean  is  any  material  itself  imported  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  No.  I  ask  you  if  any  matting  or  rug  made  out 
>f  identically  the  same  material  that  you  refer  to  in  your  proposed 
tmendment  is  imported  into  this  country  and  sold  in  competition 
rith  your  product? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Exactly;  in  extremely  large  quantities. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  is  that  of  inferior  or  equal  quality  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  has  practically  the  same  appearance,  but  it  is 
considerably  inferior  in  quality  to  the  domestic  article.  To  quote  the 
expression  of  the  manager  of  a  large  retail  store  in  Chicago,  which 
*as  given  to  me  only  Saturday,  the  wear  of  a  Japanese  rug  is  only  50 
Der  cent  of  the  wear  of  an  American  grass  rug.  In  fact,  the  common 
Japanese  matting  rug  will  give  pretty  nearly  the  same  service  as  a 
Japanese  rice-straw  rug,  and  cost  the  consumer  considerably  less, 
rhis  latter  rug,  the  common  Japanese  matting  rug,  will  supply  cus- 
tomers who  can  not  afford  any  out  the  very  low-priced  article. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  difference  in  the  result  is  the  difference 
n  the  cost  of  the  two  articles 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  duty  and  the  cost. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  the  quality  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  The  wearing  quality  of  the  American  rug  is  twice 
as  good;  but  that  is  not  recognized  by  the  consumer. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  your  competition  with  a  Japanese  and 
Chinese  rug  is  competition  with  notably  inferior  articles  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  there  any  duty  upon  this  rice  straw  and  grass 
which  you  specify  in  your  amendment  ?  We  are  putting  a  duty  here 
on  straw  matting  from  India,  China,  or  Japan,  but  what  I  wish  to 
ask  you  is  whether  there  is  any  duty  upon  rice  straw  or  grass  from 
China,  Japan,  and  India  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  none  imported. 

Senator  Simmmons.  That  comes  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  duty  on  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  even  covered.  I  do  know  that  we  do  not  use 
any  of  that  in  this  country  to  manufacture  rugs  out  of.  The  thing 
that  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  cost  of  producing  the  rug. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  make  tne  rug  out  of  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  We  make  it  out  of  wire  grass.  Wire  grass  is 
grown  in  the  northern  part  of  this  country,  Minnesota,  and  some 
m  that  particular  section  of  the  country  just  below  Canada. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  it  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  is  cultivated,  and  the  fields  are  owned  by  some 
J>f  the  grass-rug  manufacturers,  to  some  extent,  while  others  are 
tased  from  the  farming  people  who  live  in  the  section  where  this 
pass  is  grown.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  it,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  send  men  up  there  to  harvest,  cut,  and  pick  it  and  get  it  to  the 
factories. 
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Senator  Simmons.  That  makes  a  decidedly  superior  article? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  It  makes  a  superior  article  to  the  Japanese  grass 
rug,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  rug  that  will  wear  twice  as  long  as 
the  Japanese  rug. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  manufacture  in  this  country  rugs 
made  either  of  Japanese  grass  or  of  Japanese  rice  straw  % 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  to  make  it  in 
competing  countries  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  have  given  the  figures  in  the  brief. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  witness  has  already  gone  into  the  question 
of  what  it  costs  in  Japan. 

Senator  Watson.  All  right.     I  will  read  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  I  just  want  to  say  briefly  that  when  the  last 
tariff  law  was  written  there  was  nothing  inserted  which  could  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  Japanese  grass  rugs  or  rice-straw  rugs,  but  when 
the  first  importation  came  in  the  importer  applied  it  to  that  particular 
clause  known  as  paragraph  273,  wnerein  tne  duty  was  30  per  cent, 
and  entered  it  betore  the  appraiser  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  his 
article  was  assessed  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  but  when  it  went 
to  the  board  the  final  decision  was  that  the  2£  cents  a  yard  duty 
should  apply,  the  same  as  applied  to  the  common  straw  matting  \A 
which  this  is  a  sample  [indicating!.  This  common  China  and  Japan 
matting  is  not  in  competition  with  our  grass  rugs,  except  in  an  ex- 
tremely remote  way.  We  are  not  concerned  about  that  at  all.  but 
we  are  concerned  about  this  other  Japanese  rug  known  as  the  riee- 
straw  rug,  which  comes  in  under  the  same  duty  of  2£  cents  a  squarr 
yard  as  this  common  matting.  It  really  never  was  intended,  when 
paragraph  272  was  written,  that  this  Japanese  rice-straw  rag  should 
come  in  for  2£  cents,  but  there  was  a  joker  in  the  bill,  and  as  a  ennse- 
quence  the  Japanese  industry  in  these  rice-straw  rugs  has  become  sv 
tremendous  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  out  of  business  to-da^ 
The  Willow  Rug  Co.  has  been  out  of  business  for  over  eight  months 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  have  different  grades  of  these  gnu* 
rugs  and  different  values  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  We  have  two  grades,  one  known  as  the  Willow 
rug,  which  I  showed  you  here  a  while  ago,  which  is  known  as  th** 
standard  weave,  against  which  the  Japanese  rug  is  in  direct  eorapf- 
tition.  We  also  have  a  higher  grade  rug  known  as  the  Art  rug,  of 
which  some  small  quantity  is  made.  It  is  a  high-grade  rug  which 
is  bought  by  discriminating  buyers  who  want  quality  and  art. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  make  a  floor  matting  out  of  the  sam»' 
material  that  you  do  a  rug  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  Not  this  particular  rug,  but  we  do  that  with  tin* 
Willow  rug,  the  standard  weave.  We  make  a  matting  in  36-inch 
width,  24-inch  width,  27-inch  width,  also  four-quarter  and  six-quarter 
widths.  Some  manufacturers  make  it  72  inches  wide.  Of  course,  it 
can  be  made  up  to  the  width  of  the  loom.  The  rug  itself  is  simplv 
the  grass  carpet  cut  off  to  the  length  of  the  rug.  Originally  it  is  all 
made  in  continuous  lengths. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  the  Japanese  rug,  the  wearing  quality  of 
which  is  only  50  per  cent  of  that  of  the  American  rug,  constitute 
a  serious  competitor  with  the  more  valuable  American  rug  if 
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Mr.  Dam meyer.  It  does,  in  the  sense  that  there  are  so  many  of  them 
told  at  a  low  price  that  it  has  shut  off  the  entire  American  industry. 
5Ve  can  go  beyond  the  grass-rug  industry  and  say  the  importation  of 
he  Japanese  rice-straw  rug,  because  of  its  low  price,  is  nurting  the 
business  of  fabric  rugs  generally. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute,  and  would  there- 
ore  take  the  place  of  something  of  a  higher  class,  whatever  its  make 
»-as.     Do  you  have  a  market  for  the  higher  grade  rugs  ? 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  There  is  net  a  large  market  for  the  domestic  high- 
rrade  grass  rugs. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  means  that  the  American  people  have  not 
ret  learned  that  the  American  rug  is  100  per  cent  better  than  the 
Japanese  rug. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  And  it  is  very  hard  for  the  consumer,  who  does 
not  know  the  difference  from  the  appearance,  when  he  looks  at  the 
two  rugs,  to  realize  the  difference.  When  he  is  asked  to  pay  $8.62  for 
this  rug  and  S3.42  for  this  rug  [indicating],  a  difference  of  about  $5.30, 
lie  is  going  to  buy  this  cheaper  rug.  A  man  who  understands  the 
construction  of  these  rugs  and  knows  what  they  are  made  of  and  how 
they  are  made  knows  that  the  consumer  will  get  twice  as  much  wear 
out  of  a  domestic  rug  as  out  of  a  Japanese  rug,  but  the  ordinary  con- 
?umer  will  not  realize  that.  The  great  serious  competition  is  in  the 
like  appearance  of  the  two  rugs,  and  that  is  why,  as  I  said,  we  must 
have  a  sufficient  duty  that  will  cover  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  a  Japanese  rug,  so  that  we  can  continue  to  exist. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  on  December  6,  1921,  a 
transaction  was  made  with  a  dealer  (who  never  before  had  handled 
any  grass  rugs  except  of  domestic  make)  at  a  price  of  $3.30  net 
for  a  9  by  12  Japanese  grass  rug  f.  o.  b.  said  dealer's  town  (to  which 
town  freight  of  $2.55$  per  hundredweight  would  applv)  for  a  ship- 
ment of  domestic  grass  rugs  from  the  factory.  Two  carloads  amount- 
ing to  about  26,000  square  yards  were  involved.  The  freight  alone 
glials  70  cents  on  each  9  by  12  domestic  rug  in  carload  shipments, 
<>r  91  cents  in  less  than  carload  lots. 

On  December  10,  1921,  I  learned  in  Chicago  that  seven  carloads 
**to  sold  at  approximately  the  same  price  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  five 
cars  to  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  two  cars  to  the  Boston  store. 

In  Chicago  alone  it  is  alleged  that  one  import  representative  has 
*»ld  approximately  25  carloads  of  Japanese  grass  (rice-straw)  rugs 
W  delivery  early  in  1922  for  the  spring  of  1922  business.  The 
linn  who  bought  the  two  cars  stated  that  it  was  doubtful  if  they 
would  purchase  any  domestic  grass  rugs  this  coming  year.  This 
aIiows  clearly  that  the  Japanese  rice-straw  rug  is  crowding  out  the 
domestic  grass  rug. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  brief  I  referred  to  at  the  beginning. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right. 

BUEF  OF  HENRY  A.  DAMMEYER,  REPRESENTING  THE  GRASS  AND  FIBER  RUG 

MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

/ .'<wt  of  Lenox  rug,  imported  by  the  wholesale  import  department  of  W.  &  J.  Sloane, 
V«'w  York,  the  best  ana  most  costly  of  the  various  "standard"  Japanese  figured  rice- 
*!rw  rugs  (commonly  known  as  grass  rugs),  imported  size,  9  feet  by  12  feet. 

<'*lcuiation  on  a  basis  of  six  rugs  to  a  Dale.  First  column  of  figures  shows  cost  on 
P"**nt  rate  of  duty,  2J  cents  per  square  yard.  Second  column  of  figures  shows  cost 
f*a  proposed  rate  of  duty,  as  recommended  by  the  Congressional  Ways  and  Means 
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Committee,  namely,  26  per  cent  of  American  value  of  comparative  and  compete* 
ruga  size  9  feet  by  12  feet,  i.  e.,  "Willow,"  "Waite,"  "Delta*/'  and  "Crex,"  Km*. 
on  the  lowest  present  net  wholesale  selling  price  of  the  four  makes  named,  whirh  :* 
*8.62. 


First  coat 

Packing  charges 

Inspoctlon,  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent. 


Commission,  6  per  cent. 


Exchange,  at  48£  cents 

Duty,  present  rate .. 

Duty,  proposed  rate 

Ocean  freight,  at  50  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Rail  freight,  at  $2 .- 

War  tax,  3  per  cent 

Insurance,  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent 


Cost  of  6  rugs. 
Cost  of  1  rug.. 


Yen. 

36.40 
2.75 


2921 
1-7S 


30.96 

$15. 01 J 
1.80 


.79 
2.W 

m 

30.53 
3.43 


** 


:  c 


lH 


Differential  in  costs  are  shown  below — as  reflected  by  the  present  duty,  the  d*  " 
recommended  by  Congress,  and  the  now  proposed  duty  of  4  cents  per  square -• 
recommended  by  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association — all  in  la. 
of  the  Japanese  rug. 


Cost,  based  on  present  duty 

Cost,  based  on  duty  recommended  by  Congress 
Cost,  based  on  duty  now  proposed 


Japanese! 
rug.     j 


S3. 42 
5.36} 
7.44 


Dames- 
tic  rug. 


$8.62 
8.62 
8.62 


Differ- 
ence. 


$5.20 

S.251 
LIS 


new*"- 


x 
I.- 


At  the  differential  of  $1.18  per  rug,  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  article,  the  latfpf  » 
sell  at  retail  $1.75  less  than  the  domestic  grass  rug  and  this  will  mean  the  sale  "*  '1  - 
Japanese  rug  in  much  larger  volume  than  the  domestic  grass  rug  with  ronFeoutwt  ur  ' 
terrupted  importation  of  the  Japanese  rug,  but  will  at  the  pame  time  afford  an  *»J'J 
tunity  for  probable  existence  of  the  American  grass-rug  industry'. 

Allowed  only  the  rate  of  duty  recommended  by  Congress — the  Amerrian  cra*»*r  : 
industry  can  positively  not  resume  operation  and  must  needs  go  out  of  exi*tp»*' 
thereby  causing  serious  attendant  loss  to  American  capital  and  labor. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  E.  CARSTARPHEN,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRESENT- 
ING GRASS  AND  FIBER  RUG  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  you  may  appr** 
ciate  why  we  want  this  change,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  ]<£< 
how  the  law  stood  before  the  Fordney  bill  made  this  contempl*  ted 
change.  In  the  bill  of  October  3,  1913,  paragraphs  272  and  273  pro- 
vided  as  follows  [reading] : 

272.  Floor 
tured  from  straw, 

for  in  this  section,  and  having  a  warp  of  cotton,  hemp,  or  other  vegetable  stifjrtao^ 
including  what  are  commonly  known  as  China,  Japan,  and  India  rtraw  matting  -» 
cents  per  square  yard. 

273.  Carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs  made  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  or  other  vegetal 
fiber  (except  cotton),  SO  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

At  that  time,  we  believe,  the  tariff  makers  intended  that  the  ordi- 
nary mat  made  from  a  quality  of  straw  matting  such  as  you  might 
term  common  straw  was  meant  to  come  in  at  2  J  cents  per  square  jbtA 


mattings,  plain,  fancy,  or  figured,  including  mats  and  ruga,  manuf*^ 
raw,  round  or  split,  or  other  vegetable  substances,  not  otherwise  provided 
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he  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  clause  was  intended  to  apply  to  rugs  that 
nee  have  been  coming  in  in  such  great  quantities  in  competition  with 
ur  rugs.     Statistics  will  show  that  paragraph  273,  which  provides 
3  per  cent  ad  valorem,  has  become  practically  a  dead  letter  upon 
ae  statute  books,  and  that  from  the  start  the  importer  brought  in 
•om  Japan  these  rugs  which  are  now  in  competition,  this  kind  of 
ug  that  we  showed  you.    The  straw  matting  comes  in  practically 
ree  and  is  not  the  kind  that  is  competing  with  us. 
These  rugs  of  this  different  kind  which  are  competing  with  our 
ugs  have  been  able  to  compete  because  of  the  enormous  advertising 
hat  the  American  industry  has  done,  which  created  a  desire  for  this 
lass  of  rugs,  and  these  Japanese  rugs  are  coming  into  this  country 
,t  an  enormous  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government 
ind  in  absolute  competition  with  the  rug  that  we  make,  and,  as  Mr. 
Jammeyer  has  said,  that  rug  they  can  lay  down  in  the  United  States 
tt  any  common  overland  point  at  $3.42  for  a  9  by  12  rug,  whereas 
he  average  cost  of  a  9  by  12  rug  of  American  manufacture  is  $8.35. 
)ur  local  industry  here  has  grown,  and  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  contains  four  of  the  largest  grass-rug  manu- 
facturers in  the  country,  the  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  the  Deltox  Grass  Rug 
[  oM  the  Willow  Rug  Co.,  and  the  Waite  Grass  Carpet  Co.,  and  five 
fiber-rug  manufacturers,  the  Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  Bozart  Rug 
Co.,  Patchogue-Plymouth  Mills  Corporation,  Harvey  Fiber  Carpet 
Co.,  and  Bradley  Rug  Co.   The  grass-rug  and  fiber-rug  manufacturers 
are  joining  hands  against  the  common  enemy,  although  they  are  in 
absolute  competition  with  each  other  daily;  but  they  have  realized 
that  the  thing  which  is  annihilating  their  business  is  this  Japanese 
competition,  under  which  rugs  are  permitted  to  be  brought  into  this 
country  with  their  low  costs,  and  this  misapprehension  about  the 
tariff  duties,  and  they  realize  that  they  can  not  compete  with  them. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if  this  rug  that  they  can  lay  down  at 
less  than  half  it  costs  us  to  manufacture  a  rug,  and  looking  like  our 
nig,  was  sold  to  the  public  as  fairly  competing  with  our  rug  we  would 
feel  differently,  but  they  come  in  through  the  ports  of  this  country 
with  flimsy  little  labels  that  only  stay  on  long  enough  for  them  to 
pass  the  customs  authorities.     They  get  pulled  off  the  rugs,  and  these 
Japanese  rugs  are  then  mixed  among  domestic  rugs,  and  I  have  one 
exhibit  which  I  wish  to  show  you  where  a  man  advertised  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Telegram  that  he  had  $65,000  worth  of  rugs  for  sale, 
among  them  Crex  rugs,  9  by  12,  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  at  $5.25.     He  had 
<»ne  rug  only  which  was  made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of 
tJ>pm  which  he  was  selling  were  rice-straw  rugs  made  in  Japan.     I 
have  brought  down  one  of  them  to  show  you.     It  is  a  Japanese  rice- 
stmw  rug  and  is  an  exhibit  in  a  suit,  so  I  will  have  to  take  it  back. 
He  sold  that  as  a  Crex  rug. 

You  might  ask  why  somebody  would  come  in  and  buy  that  as  a 
Crex  rug.  The  public  have  read  this  enormous  amount  of  adver- 
tising for  years  which  the  Crex  people  have  been  putting  out.  The 
pubhc  know  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  naturally  they  think  they  are 
getting  a  Crex  rug.  That  is  one  of  the  instances  where  it  is  directly 
competitive.  There  was  imported  at  Boston  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
'rom  Japan  rugs  labeled  "Japanese  crex."  Crex  is  a  trade-mark 
^fcistered  in  America  and  Japan,  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
"Japanese  crex." 
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Mr.  Waite  found  that  there  was  a  consul  in  Kobe,  Japan,  who  ra 
permitting  consular  invoices  to  be  filed  wherein  Japanese  rice-stM 
rugs  were  permitted  to  be  sent  over  as  grass  rugs,  because  some  o' 
the  clerks  did  not  know  the  difference.    These  Japanese  rugs  are  no; 

f'rass  rugs;  they  are  made  of  straw.  See  what  happens  to  thorn 
illustrating  by  breaking  the  strands].  The  rugs  that  we  make  are  of 
wire  grass  and  have  a  strand  of  considerable  tensile  strength  proper]; 
woven,  giving  a  great  deal  more  durability  to  the  rug. 

While  ours  is  an  infant  industry,  and  wnile  the  capitalization  of  *i 
our  companies  perhaps  is  not  over  $10,000,000,  still  that  gives  employ- 
ment to  several  thousands  of  men  and  women.     It  is  a  hundr*i 

er  cent  American  industry.  It  created  something  out  of  nothing 
t  went  into  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  used  wire  grass  ami 
employed  farmers  to  gather  it  and  s&id  it  to  be  manufactured  into  i 
first-class  floor  covering  that  supplied  a  popular  need.  It  was  ad\««r- 
tised  enormously  by  this  industry,  ana  what  has  happened?  Tin- 
Japanese  take  our  designs  and  imitate  us  as  closely  as  they  can  ant? 
get  the  benefit  of  a  misclassification  under,  or  misapprehension  <>i 
the  tariff  law  and  bring  their  rice-straw  rugs  in  to  compete  with  oil 
industry.  During  the  war  the  Pacific  ports  were  filled  with  ru^ 
from  Japan  which  came  in  competition  with  our  rugs. 

As  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  we  out  in  Minnesota  and  Wiscon>u- 
are  under  legislative  minimum-wage  law  schedules.  We  pay  ti» 
women  25  cents  an  hour  wages,  and  28  cents  on  piecework.  We  p^\ 
the  men  31  £  cents  an  hour,  on  the  average,  and  we  paid  weaver* 
spinners,  etc.,  from  $3  to  $4,  and  some  other  employees  from  $4  i*> 
$4.50  a  day.  Our  factories  have  to  be  sanitary,  under  legislate* 
enactment.  We  have  to  have  the  investment  oi  overhead  to  c&rr. 
on  this  work,  and  we  have  to  maintain  New  York  offices  for  selling 
etc.     As  against  that  contrast  the  Japanese  situation. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  are  your  wages  at  the  present  tirm* 
compared  with  wages  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Our  wages  are  somewhat  less  now  than  during 
the  war. 

I  have  quoted  from  statistics  given  by  the  president  of  one  of  ow: 
concerns  within  the  last  few  weeks,  as  oi  December  1.  They  art1  to- 
wages we  paid.  We  have  tried  very  hard  to  get  exact  fiVure>  •»!. 
Japanese  labor  costs;  we  have  examined  consular  reports  and  report- 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  and  reports  of  the  Navy  Department 
etc.,  and  we  have  found  that  before  the  war  there  were  times  when 
weavers  were  paid  as  low  as  13J  cents  a  day  in  Japan,  and  we  fouiK 
that  a  woman  working  two  hours  in  a  grass-rug  factory  in  the  Uniie«' 
States  earns  as  much  as  an  artisan  working  the  entire  day  in  Japan. 
and  a  man  working  one  and  one-half  hours  is  paid  as  much  a*  * 
Japanese  artisan  is  paid  for  one  day's  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  this  business  increased  in  the  United  State? 
since  1909  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Oh,  yes;  very  much,  under  the  1913  law.  A.* 
I  said  before,  there  was  a  joker  in  the  bill  and  they  took  advanta^' 
of  that  and  we  could  not  get  anv  relief  through  administrative  en- 
actment. It  went  along  tnrougn  the  different  administrative  de- 
partments and  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  the  Japanese 
changed  their  methods  of  manufacture  to  meet  each  decision,  and  w* 
got  no  relief. 
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Senator   Smoot.  Mr.    Carstarphen,   is   the   proposed   amendment 
ered  by  the  former  witness  satisfactory  to  you  ? 
Mr.  Carstarphen.  Yes,  sir;  the  proposed  Amendment  is  one  that 
s  been  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  a  conference  between  eight  or  nine 
'mbers  of  our  association. 

I  want  to  show  you  a  catalogue  of  grass  rugs  gotten  out  by  a  Japa- 
»e  importing  concern  of  New  York  which  does  not  put  its  name  on 
i*  outside,  but  stamps  it  with  a  rubber  stamp  insidfe.  There  are  some 
the  designs  [indicating].  One  of  the  largest  department  stores  in 
nv  York  wrote  the  Crex  Carpet  Co.  quoting  to  them  a  letter  from  a 
mpany  in  Japan  offering  to  sell  that  department  store  Crex  rugs  at  a 
ire  cheaper  than  we  could  produce  them  and  the  department  store 
ked  why  we  could  not  take  care  of  a  situation  of  tnat  kind.  We 
tvstigated  65  stores  in  Philadelphia,  and  30  of  them  were  selling 
ipanese  rice-straw  rugs  to  the  public  as  a  rug  of  our  kind. 
We  can  not  get  relief  because  we  have  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 
There  was  a  survey  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  in  which  we 
Fered  our  cooperation  in  every  way,  and  it  was  a  most  extensive 
ni  comprehensive  report.  You  will  find  that  a  most  interesting 
i«l  succinct  account  of  the  entire  subject,  a  public  document,  the 
port  of  the  tariff  survey,  which  will  be  in  your  files. 
By  reason  of  the  present  law  the  Government  has  lost  millions 
'  dollars  in  revenue  and  the  American  grass-rug  industry  has  be&i 
most  put  out  of  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  were  the  importations  in  1920? 
Mr.  Carstarphen.  Twenty-three  million  yardage.  The  importa- 
ons  for  the  last  half  of  1918  of  matting,  mats,  and  rugs,  amounted  to 
£,'152,422  square  yards,  a  larger  amount  than  was  imported  during 
it?  entire  preceding  12  months.  The  number  of  square  yards  im- 
orted  in  1919  amounted  to  14,671,075,  and  in  1920  they  amounted 
>  23,190,717.  The  value  of  importations  for  the  last  half  of  1918 
as  $2,077,242;  in  1919,  $3,598,058;  in  1920,  $6,880,237.  The 
ulues  per  square  yard  were  as  follows:  Last  half  of  1918,  $0.1681 
<*r  square  yard;  1919,  $0.2452  per  square  yard;  1920,  $0.2966  per 
juare  yard*. 

The  amount  of  dutv  collected  for  the  year  1918  at  2£  cents  per 
'luare  yard  amounted:  to  $286,555;  for  1919,  at  2\  cents  per  square 
wd,  $342,431 ;  in  1920,  at  2\  cents  per  square  yard,  $550,870.  The 
iuty  collected  in  1918  represented  16.6  per  cent  on  the  ad  valorem 
lutr  on  the  importations;  in  1919,  10.4  per  cent;  in  1920,  7.9  per 

I'M. 

Assuming  that  the  importation  of  Japanese  grass  rugs,  so  called, 
ball  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1920,  and 
ruining  that  this  association's  request  for  a  duty  of  4  cents  per 
<juare  foot  be  granted,  the  United  States  Government  would  benefit 
normoualy  by  increased  revenues. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  figures  do  not  agree  with  the  figures  given 
>v  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Carstabphen.  Senator,  we  nave  taken  our  figures  from  Gov- 
•niment  publications  and  other  reports  that  we  could  get  hold  of. 

^nator  Simmons.  In  1919  the  amount  is  given  as  11,083,334;  in 
|,f2«».  20,885,951,  for  10  months. 

81527— 22— 8CH  10 5 
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In  1921  there  were  only  8,023,565.  That  is  less  during  the  first  l» 
months  of  1921  by  nearly  3,000,000  than  in  1919,  and  leas  bv  12- 
000,000  than  1920. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Senator,  as  you  say,  1920  was  for  10  months,  aad 
I  have  given  12  months  as  23,000,000. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  given  the  figures  for  the  three  years  ti- 
the first  10  months  of  the  last  three  years,  1919,  1920,  and  1921. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  We  have  taken  the  figures  from  Govenuneii 
publications. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  official  figures  show  that  in  1921  the  us 
portations  were  about  8,000,000,  12,000,000  less  than  in  1920  m 
3,000,000  less  than  in  1919.  They  are  decreasing  instead  of  in 
creasing. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  I  am  very  glad  you  brought  up  that  point 
They  went  back  in  1921  from  the  twenty-odd  million  of  1920  T 
something  like  eight  or  nine  million.  During  the  same  period,  and  a 
order  to  contrast  these  things — and  I  will  sav.  that  I  did  not  reee»< 
the  1921  figures  until  I  got  to  Washington  this  morning — in  the  s*m 
period  the  domestic  production  of  grass  rugs  went  from  4,000.i 
square  yards  to  1,000,000  square  yards.  So  if  you  will  just  foil** 
those  proportions  you  will  see  what  the  situation  is. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  do   you   account  for  the   decrease 
consumption  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  We  account  for  that  in  several  ways.  In  t 
first  place  it  is  possible  that  the  public  has  been  fooled  quite  a  lot  I 
the  Japanese  rugs  and  have  taken  them  for  real  Crex  rugs  because 
the  design;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  foreign  rugs  are  sold  mix* 
with  other  stuff  and  are  competing  with  us  in  a  way  that  we  can  nc 
meet;  but  principally  because  of  a  flood  of  rice-straw  rugs  at  sun 
low  prices. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  thi 
these  have  been  falling  off  ever  since  1910.  I  want  to  read  you  tb 
importations,  and  maybe  you  can  explain  them. 

In  1910  there  were  28,000,000  square  yards.  I  will  not  read  tfc 
other  figures,  but  just  the  millions. 

In  1911  there  were  26,000,000  square  yards;  in  1912  there  wf 
25,000,000  square  yards;  in  1913  there  were  21,000,000  square  yard 
in  1914  there  were  one  million  and  odd,  set  forth  in  one  place — 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  We  have  26,000,000  in  our  figures. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  a  change  in  the  tariff.  Under  <»«( 
tariff  it  was  1,000,000  and  under  the  other,  24,000,000;  in  1915  the} 
were  19,000,000;  in  1916  there  were  14,000,000;  in  1917  there  w^j 
15,000,000;  in  1918  there  were  11,000,000;  and  I  just  gave  vau  tb 
1919  and  1920  and  1921.  So  there  seems  to  have  been  a  falling 
in  these  importations. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  We  had  a  falling  off  during  war  times. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  was  before  that. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  In  1914  it  reached  the  peak. 

The  law  changed,  and  they  commenced  to  import  a  doss  of  m 
that  they  had  not  brought  in  previously;  this  higher  value  stu^^ 
in  at  2£  cents  a  yard,  and  from  that  time  it  commenced  to  go'<l«H 
and  then  we  find  that  in  1920  it  goes  up  to  over  23,000,000  *H 
yards.  All  of  these  figures  you  gentlemen  can  obtain  from  souw) 
that  we  can  not  reach.     Of  course,  we  are  bound  by  your  figure 
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Senator  Simmons.  War  did  not  interfere  very  much  with  importa- 
>ns  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cabstabfhen.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  said  before,  the 
Lcific  ports  were  congested  with  stuff  coming  in  from  Japan  at  2\ 
nts  a  yard,  and  we  are  trying  to  show  you  the  condition  of  our 
dustry.  We  are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  26  per  cent  ad 
dorem  on  the  basis  of  American  valuation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
e  American  valuation  plan  will  prevail  or  not.  We  require  a  higher 
ity  than  in  1909  because  of  conditions  that  have  arisen  in  the 
dustry  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1913.  In  1909  they  were 
ilv  sending  to  this  country  these  clippings  from  matting.  This  new 
svelopment  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  1913  tariff  law.  We  have  the 
bor  cost  against  us.  We  believe  in  our  industry  that  it  is  very 
fficult  to  get  the  protection  by  any  ad  valorem  duty.  That  is  why 
e  have  come  to  tne  conclusion  and  asked  you  to  give  us  a  specific 
ity. 

I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Waite,  who  intended  to  be  here,  and  was  here 
st  Thursday,  but  could  not  be  heard  at  that  time,  and  he  used  the 
firo  that  it  meant  the  annihilation  of  the  industry  if  present  condi- 
ons  continue.  All  of  the  grass-rug  men  feel  that  way,  and  the  fiber 
ien  feel  that  way,  too.  They  have  tried  their  hardest  to  build  up  a 
bw  industry,  and  on  every  theory  of  a  protective  tariff  certainly  this 
ind  of  an  industry  should  receive  adequate  protection.  We  do  not 
!&r  the  common  China  and  Japan  straw  mattings  which  come  in. 
et  them  come  in,  but  we  can  not  compete  with  these  Japanese  rugs 
hich  are  imitating  our  grass  rugs. 

Senator  Simmons.  Tou  want  us  to  protect  the  people  against 
aportation  by  imposing  a  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Cabstabphen.  Yes.  Our  rugs  cost  us  $8.35,  and  theirs  cost 
3.42,  and  they  can  lay  this  rug  down  here  at  that  price,  because  they 
avc  the  advantage  of  an  enormously  cheap  labor.  They  have  to 
ay  only  2£  cents  a  sauare  yard  duty.  They  have  designs  which 
opy  ours,  and  it  is  hard  for  the  layman  to  tell  them  apart. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  no  one  can  tell  the  difference 
)  quality  ) 

Mr.  Cabstabfhen.  It  is  not  a  question  of  quality. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  can  tell  the  difference  in  quality  across  the  room. 

Mr.  Cabstabphen.  These  samples  that  we  bring,  of  course,  are 
tot  the  regular  size.    The  regular  size  is  9  by  12. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  certainly  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Cabstabphen.  Of  course,  if  you  will  look  at  the  rugs  here  you 
fill  very  quickly  see  the  difference  in  quality.  Look  at  the  straw 
lere  [indicating].  This  one  is  wire  grass  with  a  certain  tensile 
trength. 

We  have  here  the  president  of  our  association,  if  you  wish  to 
«k  him  any  questions. 

Senator  mcCumbeb.  He  would  only  cover  the  same  ground  that 
roa  have  covered. 

Mr.  Cabstabphen.  Practically.  We  have  all  talked  these  things 
>ver,  and  Mr.  Dammeyer  and  myself  have  pointed  out  our  position. 

Senator  Simmons.  Your  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  put  a  duty  on 
tius  inferior  Japanese  product  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  sell  the 
aferior  product  at  less  than  you  sell  the  superior  product  ? 

Mr.  Cabstabphen.  On  these  rugs  that  compete  with  ours  we  want 
proper  protection. 
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Senator  Simmons.  You  want  to  make  the  people  pay  more  for  thb 
cheap  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Oh,  no;  quite  the  contrary  on  this  matting 
On  these  rugs  made  of  clippings  from  matting  we  do  not  want  pro- 
tection. It  is  on  these  rice-straw  rugs  which  compete  with  our  raj* 
that  we  are  asking  the  imposition  of  an  adequate  duty. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  see  that  the  people  have  not  sufficient 
discrimination  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  but  vou  say  to  lei 
it  come  in  and  take  the  money  and  let  the  people  be  victimised, 
but  that  you  must  bring  the  price  of  the  inferior  article  up  to  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  price  of  the  superior  article  that  is  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  May  I  answer  you  now,  Senator? 

Senator  Simmons.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  You  say  that  what  we  are  asking  vou  to  do  i* 
to  let  this  come  in  and  allow  the  people  to  be  victimized.  I  answ 
no  to  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  if  the  American  people  desire  an  inferior 
article  for  one  which  you  produce,  and  you  do  not  furnish  it  to  them 
you  are  willing  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
it  from  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Carstabphen.  Yes.  Let  them  buy  the  cheap  mats  at  th* 
cheap  price,  but  do  not  let  them  be  bamboozled  into  believing  thir 
they  are  getting  a  Crex  rug.  Do  not  allow  them  to  fool  the  peop)* 
with  rugs  that  .will  not  last  half  as  long  as  our  rugs.  Do  not  let  tb? 
people  pay  for  an  inferior  article  which  they  think  is  equal  to  i»u: 
product  and  also  let  the  Japanese  victimize  us. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  here  that  tb- 
wholesaler  in  this  country  can  sell  rugs  imported  from  Japan  is 
Crex  rugs  without  violating  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  ? 

Mr.  Cabstarphen.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  what  more  law  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  I  will  go,  not  before  this  committee,  but  ulti- 
mately before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  or  whatever  committee  hi? 
charge  of  the  matter,  and  ask  for  a  law  that  will  adequately  proici 
us  in  the  matter  of  marking  and  labeling. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  comes  before  this  committee;  not  belov 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  If  it  comes  before  this  committee.  I  will  say  :»» 
you,  as  I  said  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  'tK? 
trouble  with  the  law  is  that  there  is  a  hole  in  it  so  wide  that  yon 
could  jump  a  horse  through  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  law  was  enacted  to  meet  exactly  thi? 
situation. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  But  the  law  does  not  meet  the  situation 
I  have  50  cases  reported  to  me  in  the  United  States  involving  thr 
violation  of  the  law.  We  can  not  go  into  every  little  country  town 
and  get  an  injunction.  We  must  pay  the  penalty  for  this*  unfair 
competition,  and  what  we  are  asking  for  is  that  degree  of  protection 
that  will  enable  the  industry  to  live,  and  under  the  present  law  wf 
can  not  compete  with  the  Japanese. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  that  if  the  committee  will  do  what  vuu 
want  them  to  do  the  people  will  not  buy  any  Japanese  rugs.  The 
only  thing  would  be  an  embargo. 
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Mr.  Cabstabphkn.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you,  Senator.  I  would  be 
cry  glad  to  have  them  buy  the  matting  stuff  as  mattings  and  pay  a 
>  w  price  for  them,  but  let  these  nigs  that  are  imitating  our  rugs  and 
r>mpeting  with  our  rugs  pay  a  rate  that  will  permit  our  industry  to 
ve. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  think  we  understand  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  connection  with  the  statement  of  this  wit- 
css,  I  want  to  read  something  into  the  record  here.  I  have  not 
uite  understood  the  witness  with  reference  to  percentages  and 
»kers  and  things  of  that  sort,  but  in  order  that  it  may  appear  that 
here  is  no  joker  about  this  business,  I  want  to  read  from  the  sta- 
i  sties  on  imports  and  duties,  and  official  documents: 

In  1910  the  rate  was  3£  cents  per  square  yard;  the  ad  valorem 
quivalent  was  50  per  cent,  and  the  highest  importations  since  1919 
cere  in  that  year.  The  next  highest  rate  was  in  the  next  year,  when 
h*  specific  rate  was  the  same,  and  the  ad  valorem  was  49.17  per  cent. 

In  the  next  year,  1912,  the  specific  rate  was  the  same,  and  the  ad 
alorem  51.56. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  mean  it  is  a  specific  duty  of  3$  cents. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  upon  the  importations  of  that  year,  and  I 
jive  the  ad  valorem  equivalent. 

Senator  MoCtraBEB.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  would  make  the 
■iilue  1  i  cents  per  square  yard  i 

Senator  Simmons.  No.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty, 
•t)  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  specific  duty  was  3£? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  that  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem 
luty  of  50  per  cent? 

Senator  Simmons.  No;  50.9. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  50  per  cent  was  added  to  the  specific 
Juty 

Senator  Simmons.  It  did  not  add  it,  but  the  specific  duty  resolved 
Mo  this  ad  valorem  equivalent  would  have  been  50  per  cent. 

The  highest  importations  came  in  under  that  rate.  In  1912,  with 
:he  same  specific  rate  and  the  51.56  equivalent,  the  importations 
w>re  25,000.000.  I  will  not  read  the  table,  but  I  will  give  it  to  the 
■pporter  to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

<The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Mr.  Dammeyer.  There  was  a  statement  just  made  by  Mr.  Carsur- 
phen  that  the  wages  in  Japan  rose  as  high  as  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Carstabphen.  I  did  not  say  S3.    I  said  $1.50;  3  yen. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  There  is  another  question  I  would  like  to  spe&fc 
about.  Prior  to  1913,  when  the  Underwood  tariff  law  was  written 
applying  2\  cents  a  yard  on  all  matting,  which  later  was  appliwl r 
rice-straw  rugs,  there  came  into  this  country  only  the  cheaper  ma* 
tings,  such  as  the  ones  that  were  displayed  here.  That  business  i: 
times  gone  by  was  a  tremendous  industry.  I  was  selling  matuuj 
myself  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  Texas,  and  we  thought  nothing 
then  of  taking  orders  for  3,000  to  10,000  rolls  of  matting.  The  strav 
matting  industry  has  died  down,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  figure 
are  reflected  as  shown  in  the  report  read  by  Senator  Simmon* 
While  common  Japanese  matting  importations  decreased  from  11*1 . 
until  1920,  it  does  not  reflect  the  fact  that  importations  of  rice-stra' 
rugs  decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Japanese  straw  mi: 
ting  decreased  in  importations  from  1910  to  1920,  Japanese  rice-stn' 
rugs  increased  in  importations  from  1913  to  1920.  Even  before  19U 
the  year  when  Japanese  rice-straw  rugs  first  came  in,  importation 
of  common  straw  matting  decreased  each  year  from  1910  on. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  shown  in  the  figures  here  that  in  1910  tlu 
actual  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  was  50.19,  whereas  in  19 IS  the  du^ 
was  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dammeyer.  From  1910  on  the  importations  of  cheap  Japau«< 
straw  mats  decreased  tremendously,  due  to  various  conditions  m  ih* 
country. 

BRIEF  OF  F.  E.  CARSTARPHEN,  REPRESENTING  THE  GRASS  AND  FIBER  RUG  KAY? 

FACTURSRS*  ASSOCIATION. 

We  respectfully  submit  this  memorandum  with  reference  to  certain  paragraph 
of  tariff  bill  H.  K.  7456  now  before  you  for  consideration  and  in  which  memb<F< 
the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  are  vitally  interested. 

The  law  as  it  stood  in  the  bill  of  October  3,  1913: 

"Par.  272.  Floor  mattings,  plain,  fancy,  or  figured,  including  mats  and  rop 
manufactured  from  straw,  round  or  split,  or  other  vegetable  substances,  not  other** 
provided  for  in  this  section,  and  having  a  warp  of  cotton,  hemp,  or  other  vegetal* 
substances,  including  what  are  commonly  known  as  China,  Japan,  and  India  &*f 
matting,  2  J  cents  per  square  vard." 

"Par.  273.  Carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs  made  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  orotw' 
vegetable  fiber  (except  cotton),  30  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Par.  300.  Carpets  of  every  description,  woven  whole  for  rooms   *    *   #  50pfl 
centum  ad  valorem . ' ' 

"Par.  368.  Manufacturers  of  *  *  *  grass  *  *  *  straw,  *  *  *  ortrfwWl 
any  of  them  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  not  otherwise  specially  pi* 
vided  for  in  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  rates:  Manufactured 
*  *  *  grass,  straw,  and  weeds,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  *  *  *  Ttw  terra 
'grass'  and  'straw'  snail  be  understood  to  mean  these  substances  in  their  oatsffj 
state,  and  not  the  separated  fibers  thereof."  J 

That  this  amounts  to  no  protection  whatever  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  w& 
above  rate  of  duty  a  9  by  12  foot  Japanese  rice  straw  rug,  imported  into  this  counti) 
at  a  landed  cost  of  $3.12  pays  a  duty  of  30  cents  only,  making  total  cost  to  import^ 
$3.42,  is  offered  for  sale  in  competition  with  a  domestic  rug.  which  domestic  ru*J 
average  actual  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is  $8.35  to  make.  This  situation  leavee  fr 
United  States  manufacturer  helpless.  Even  the  relief  promised  by  the  prop*" 
Fordney  Act  does  not  increase  the  protection  substantially.  .      , 

The  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  reference  to  a  change  in  ®* 
law  of  1913,  after  a  survey  that  had  been  made  by  said  commission  on  the  initiate 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Grass  &  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers  Association  was:        J 

"The  following  provision  is  suggested  by  the  Tariff  Commission  as  a  mean?01 
covering  the  two  main  classes  of  imported  straw  floor  coverings:  *  Common  Oto»* 
Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  and  floor  coverings  made  therefrom  (duty);  all o^tf 
floor  coverings  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section  (duty)."  • 
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Page  11  of  Floor  Coverings  Other  Than  Wool  of  Tariff  Information  Surveys,  prepared 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  printed  for  use  of  the  Committee  on 

ivs  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives.) 

The  Fordney  tariff  bill  of  1921,  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 

il  sent  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  aeals  with  the  above  subject  as 

lows: 
Par.  1020.  Common  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  and  floor  coverings 

i»Je  therefrom,  3  cents  per  square  yard;  all  other  floor  coverings  not  specially  pro- 

ded  for,  26  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

4 Pah.  1118.  All  other  floor  coverings,  including  mats  and  druggets,  not  specially 

ovided  for,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief 

.lii*\  2  cents  per  square  foot  and,  in  addition  thereto,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Part*  of  anv  of  the  foregoing  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  provided  for  the  complete 

The  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers1  Association  would  like,  in  lieu  of  above 
trograph  1020,  the  following: 

"Common  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  matting,  and  floor  coverings  made  there- 
mi.  3  cents  per  square  yard;  rugs  made  of  rice  straw  or  any  similar  material,  corn- 
only  known  as  grass  rum,  and  all  other  floor  coverings  of  like  character  and  descrip* 
tm  not  specially  provided  for,  4  cents  per  square  foot." 

<  Viir  reason  for  asking  a  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  duty  is  that  it  prevents  foreign 
kv  manipulation  and  avoids  questions  arising  as  to  foreign  values,  and  also  if  an 
nporter  and  manufacturer  knows  that  a  specific  duty  prevails  it  enables  continued 
•rtainty  of  operation  of  his  plant.  If,  however,  a  "specific  duty  be  imposed,  we 
iqrest  that  if  the  American  valuation  plan  is  the  basis,  then  there  should  be  an  ad 
alorem  duty  of  50  per  cent.  If  not,  and  we  go  back  to  the  foreign  valuation  plan, 
e  ask  for  a  duty  that  would  be  equivalent  to  50  per  cent  under  the  American  valua 
on  plan. 

The  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  comprises:  Bozart  Rug  Co., 
pringneld,  MasB.;  Bradley  Rug  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass.;  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
lino.;  Deltox  Grass  Rug  (x>.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  Harvey  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
V.  llodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.;  Patchogue- Plymouth  Mills 
<>rpnration,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Waite  Grass  Carpet  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  Willow  Rug 
«  .  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  and  the  National  Fiber  Co.,  Neenah,  Wis. 

"f  the  foregoing  companies: 

Capitalization . 

Vx  Carpet  Co $3, 000, 000 

VHox  Grass  Rug  Co 1, 000, 000 

ViHow  Rug  Co 300, 000 

faite  Grass  Matting  Co 250, 000 

Total 4,550;000 

nake  practically  all  of  the  grass  rugs  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Hodge*  Fiber  Carpet  Co $1,000,000 

fWtRugCo 2,000,000 

frtchogue-PIymouth  Mills  Corporation 1 ,  700, 000 

Harvey  Fiber  Carpet  Co 500, 000 

Bradley  Rug  Co 60, 000 

Total 6,260,000 

ouke  90  per  cent  of  our  entire  output  of  carpets  and  rugs  of  fiber  and  of  wool  and  fiber. 

The  graaa  rup  are  made  from  a  wire  grass  that  grows  in  swamps  or  marsh  lands, 
which  lands  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  grass-rug  industry  were  of  little  or  no  value; 
*h*y  were  unsuitable  for  grazing  and  could  not  be  cultivated,  because  of  the  practical 
^possibility  of  draining  the  land  and  clearing  off  the  wire  grass.  By  their  use  of 
ww  wire  grass  the  domestic  grass-rug  manufacturers  have  absolutely  created  values 
■lurh  did  not  exist  before.  Since  the  four  companies  above  mentioned  began  opera- 
JJJK*  the  lands  above  described  have  increased  in  value  from  $2  or  $3  per  acre  to  from 
^to  |30  per  acre. 

The  United  States  crass-rug  companies,  when  in  full  operation,  employ  about  1,500 
**&  and  women  in  the  grass  fields  and  1.000  men  and  women  in  the  factories,  and 
P»d  annually  about  $1,000,000  in  wages.  They  use  in  the  manufacture  of  their  prod- 
lr*  goods  produced  in  this  country  of  the  value  of  over  $1,000,000.  being  the  largest 
'"tjjof  paint  and  cotton  warp  yarn  in  the  Northwest. 

The  companies  are  also  heavy  users  of  magazines  and  newspapers  for  advertising 
'*)  pay  thousands  of  dollars  as  freight. 
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On"  of  the  most  important  facts  in  connection  with  the  domestic  industry  b  tii- 
employment  it  gives  to  labor.  Just  as  the  rugs  are  made  principally  from  matrra: 
which  was  of  no  value  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  so  a  considerable  po- 
tion of  the  labor  used  in  the  production  of  grass  rugs  is  new  labor  in  the  sense  thr 
prior  to  the  grass-rug  industry  there  was  no  opportunity  for  its  employment.  Th*  it 
true  because  the  farmers  who  cut  the  grass  for  the  grass-rug  manufacturers  do  ihr  w*i 
at  a  time  between  their  seeding  ana  harvesting,  when  otherwise  they  would  tar 
nothing  to  do,  so  that  their  earnings  from  this  source  are  absolutely*  net  gain  touVu 

The  domestic  grass  rugs  possess  many  excellent  qualities.  They  are  of  «a«<i 
finish  and  reversible  and  can  be  made  in  many  widths  and  any  length  up  to  150fr-T 
These  rugs  are  made  up  in  great  variety  of  design,  one  manufacturer  alone  h»\i&. 
put  out  over  7,000  combinations  of  weaves,  sizes,  designs,  and  colors.  The  dome** 
manufacturers  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  improve  their  product  ami  *di*4 
it  to  its  purpose. 

A  most  noteworthy  and  unusual  fact  in  connection  with  grass  rugs  is  that  the  mt 
' "  imported  "  in  respect  to  such  rugs  means  and  is  recognized  to  mean  an  inferior  pad1 
of  rug,  the  domestic  rug  being  distinctly  the  superior  product.  Ordinarily  whu* » 
dealer  offers  or  advertises  any  article  as  imported  he  does  it  for  the  purpose  of  indi 
eating  merit  superior  to  the  domestic  article,  but  this  condition  is  absolutely  rev*r»M 
so  far  as  grass  rugs  are  concerned,  and  one  of  the  consequences  is  that  the  dealers  tr» 
to  sell  the  imported  rugs  as  domestic  rugs.  It  is  no  small  triumph  for  the  dome** 
manufacturer  to  have  completely  reversed  the  usual  conditions. 

The  grass  rugs  manufactured  in  this  country  are  in  no  sense  a  luxury,  but  ar~  u 
tended  for  and  used  by  families  of  small  or  moderate  means  as  a  substitute  for  hk** 
expensive  woolen  rugs  and  carpets.  These  grass  rugs  are  clean  and  durable  and  hi" 
added  no  little  to  the  comfort  and  attractiveness  of  American  homes.  As  thev  hi- 
been  improved  in  design  and  in  quality  they  have  become  very  popular  for  ouw» 
lows  and  indeed  to  a  considerable  extent  for  country  homes  everywhere. 

All  of  the  above  companies  are  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis  and  have  no  in'*" 
locking  directorates. 

In  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  u>  '-** 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  January  last,  at  pages  116,  117 1  and  121,  are /mm 
tables  giving  the  statistics  on  importations  of  matting,  mats,  and  rugs  from  19(H  1« 
June  30,  1918.  The  figures  there  given  which  are  referred  to  in  connection  with  tin* 
brief  are  brought  down  to  date  by  Exhibits  1,  2,  and  3,  annexed  to  this  brief. 

The  importations  for  the  last  half  of  1918  of  matting,  mats,  and  rugs  amounted : 
12,352,422  square  yards  (a  larger  amount  than  was  imported  during  the  entire  pi**? 
ing  12  months) .  The  number  of  square  vards  imported  in  1 919  amounted  to  14,071.^.1 
in  1 920,  23,190,717.  The  value  of  importations  for  the  last  half  of  1918  was  $2,077.2-- 
in  1919,  $3,598,058;  in  1920,  $6,880,237.  The  values  per  square  vard  were  as  folto* 
Last  half  of  1918,  $0.1681  per  square  yard;  1919,  $0.2452  per  square  yard;  1920,  $0.2" 
per  square  yard. 

Amount  of  duty  collected  for  the  year  1918  at  2 J  cents  per  square  yard  amount*! ! 
$286,555;  for  1919,  at  2J  cents  per  square  yard,  $342,431;  in  1920,  at  2\  cents  pertqv* 
yard,  $550,870.  The  duty  collected  in  1918  represented  16^  per  cent  on  \be  « 
valorem  duty  on  the  importation;  in  1919,  10^  per  cent;  in  1920,  7 A  per  cent- 
Assuming  that  the  importation  of  Japanese  grass  rugs  (so-called)  shall  he  redw*' 
by  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1920,  and  assuming  that  this  aseo*  istfc'Q ' 
request  for  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot  be  granted,  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  would  benefit  enormously  by  increased  revenue.  Even  if  importation?  ****, 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  the  year  1920,  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot  wum 
produce  as  much  or  more  revenue  as  during  1920,  when  the  duty  on  foreign  gias*  ^ 
yielded  approximately  $500,000,  or  less  than  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  importation 

if  this  association's  suggested  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot  were  enacted  *'• 
assuming  that  the  importations  of  Japanese  grass  rugs  might  fall  off  by  50  per  oMl1 
the  United  States  Government  would  then  immeasurably  oenefit  in  internal  revenu' 
by  such  a  change.  For  instance,  the  importations  of  Japanese  rugs  in  1920  J*1* 
24,000,000  square  yards;  reducing  those  importations  to  12,000,000  square  yar»  *• 
a  duty  of  4  cents  a  square  foot,  the  revenue  to  the  United  States  would  be  $4.$*MKI 

In  connection  with  its  effort  to  obtain  relief  by  the  imposition  of  a  proper  our. 
the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  requested  the  Tariff  Oonuw»i«" 
to  make  a  survey  covering  the  subject,  and  such  survey  was  made  in  a  wondorW 
comprehensive  and  instructive  manner  and  the  result  embodied  in  a  publication  l* 
the  Tariff  Commission  entitled  "  Floor  coverings  other  than  wool."  which  issued  fa* 
the  Government  Printing  Office  in  January  last,  and  we  refer  to  this  as  giving  in  dew* 
the  figures  bearing  on  this  matter  and  sustaining  all  of  our  contentions. 

In  order  to  properly  determine  the  duty  that  should  be  imposed  upon  the  for*'1^' 
product  in  this  connection,  primarily  and  necessarily  there  must  he  considered  """ 
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idc  difference  in  wage  schedules  paid  in  the  United  States  and  Japan  for  the  class 
labor  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  the  domestic  product  and  the  foreign  product 
bich  is  brought  into  competition  with  it. 

VTe  have  endeavored  to  secure  from  Consular  Reports  present  wage  schedules  in 
tuan,  but  this  has  been  practically  impossible.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
til,  however,  have  access  to  reports  of  consuls  and  others,  and  their  experts  can 
&k<'  a  schedule  in  this  connection.  From  the  best  information  obtainable  by  us 
^  evident  that  in  prewar  times  weavers  were  paid  as  little  as  20  cents  a  day  in  Japan, 
nl  that  at  the  height  of  the  war  prosperity  in  that  country  the  wage  increased  to 
!J  cents  a  day;  that  in  a  Consular  Report  for  December,  1919,  it  appeared  that  the 
•♦♦rase  daily  wage  paid  to  weavers  in  Tokyo  was  60  cents  per  day.  In  a  report  dated 
<mjmber  15,  1#20,  headed  "Wage  decline  in  Japan,"  it  appears  that  the  reduction 
wages  in  Kobe,  as  ascertained  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  averages  15  per  cent 
»*  f»r  July  last  than  was  paid  in  June,  and  that  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate 
t  the  whole  country.  If,  therefore,  a  weaver  was  making  60  cents  a  day  in  Decem- 
•r.  1919,  and  there  was  an  average  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  it  would  appear  that 
Lift  artisan  receives  51  cents  per  day. 

<ootrast  this  munificent  wage  paid  to  the  Japanese  workmen  with  the  amount  paid 
V  (he  grass-carpet  companies  under  the  minimum  wage  law  to  women  and  men 
or  king  in  their  factories  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  In  Wisconsin  the  minimum 
umber  of  hours  per  week  is  55  and  in  Minnesota  49$.  The  minimum  wage  to  women 
tuier  this  law  is  25  cents  per  hour,  running  from  that  up  to  28  cents  per  hour  for  piece- 
ark  The  minimum  average  wage  for  men  is  31  cents  per  hour.  Spinners  earn  from 
t  '<<)  to  |4.50  per  day,  weavers  from  $3  to  $4  per  day,  and  painters  from  $3.50  to  $4.50 

*  day.  I  n  a  nutshell,  a  woman  working  two  hours  in  a  grass-rug  factory  in  the  United 
faif*  earns  as  much  as  an  artisan  working  the  entire  day  in  Japan;  and  a  man  working 
I  hours  is  paid  as  much  as  the  Japanese  artisan  for  one  day's  work. 

In  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  grass-rug  companies  in  this  association,  in  one  of 
it  lamest  we  find  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  mill  operatives  are  women  and  one- 
uici  men  and  in  another  of  the  companies  one- third  of  the  mill  operatives  are  women 
imI  two-thirds  are  men.  While  practically  all  operatives  work  upon  piecework,  their 
me  if  fully  occupied  and  they  are  able  to  earn  the  maximum  wage.  Foremen, 
all*}  mechanics  assisting  in  repairing  machinery,  etc.,  are  paid  a  fixed  weekly  or 
itnthl  y  wage.  Members  of  our  association  do  not  think  that  wages  in  domestic  plants 
'H  jm  materially  lower,  and,  therefore,  any  tariff  based  upon  wages  as  they  prevail 
J  tho  present  time  will  be  an  effective  tariff  for  the  year  1922. 
Kven  assuming,  however,  that  the  cost  of  labor  will  drop  somewhat,  certainly  the 
ropertion  of  this  drop  will  be  no  greater  than  the  proportionate  drop  of  the  already 
»w  labor  in  Japan. 

Ad  important  point  to  be  considered  by  this  committee  in  this  connection  is  that 
ily  thi»  heavy  work  of  actual  loom  weaving  is  done  by  men  in  Japan,  and  the  big 
•ilk  of  labor  is  done  by  women  and  children,  even  to  the  harvesting  of  rice  straw. 
\i\  important  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  in  the  grass-rug  industry  a  vast  amount 
;  hand  labor  is  required  both  in  the  securing  and  preparation  of  the  material  to  be 
unuiactured  and  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  While  Jacauard  and  other  looms 
r*  i>5od  largely  in  the  making  of  carpets,  the  nature  of  spinning  and  weaving  wire 
iv  necessitates  hand  labor  to  a  large  extent.  The  machinery  used  in  the  United 
<*'**  in  connection  with  this  work  is  not  automatic,  and  in  weaving  the  shuttles  run 
ah  two  or  three  minutes  and  then  have  to  l*e  changed,  thereby  necessitating  hand 
ti«r  in  the  manipulation  of  these  shuttles. 

TV  domestic  industry  is  100  per  cent  American.  It  takes  the  material  right  from 
to*  ground,  having  even  cultivated  in  swamps  the  wire  grass — afterwards  to  be 
*n<*ted,  dried,  and  taken  to  the  mills  for  manufacture— and  from  that  point  on 
ira«»rir-an  labor,  enterprise,  and  capital  are  emploved  throughout  in  making  a  product 
:»taMe  for  the  American  market.  Necessarily,  therefore,  a  large  amount  of  overhead 
»  ^dispensable  in  the  American  manufacture  and  the  marketing  of  the  product. 
laments  in  lands,  manufacturing  plants,  etc.,  the  highest  paid  labor  in  the  world, 
Uif  ireight  rates,  enormous  expenses  in  advertising,  making  of  catalogues,  and  other- 
►w  attractively  creating  a  field  for  the  product  all  add  to  the  American  cost  of  manu- 

*  tun-.  Furthermore,  factories  in  this  country  are  by  law  compelled  to  be  con- 
'•  '"1  in  a  sanitary  manner;  the  hours  of  labor  are  regulated  by  legislative  enactment. 

"atraflt  the  domestic  with  the  peasant  industry  of  Japan,  where  women  and  chil- 
•*&  gather  the  rice  straw  and  in  thousands  of  huts  the  entire  family  from  the  baby  to 
'><•  ^andmother  assist  in  preparing  the  product  that  is  allowed  through  misclassifi- 
*»ori  and  errors  in  existing  tariff  laws  to  come  into  this  country  and  compete  with  a 
"t'twlans  American  product  at  a  price  laid  down  which  is  less  than  half  of  the  actual 
'•'  to  ihe  American  manufacturer  to  produce  his  rug,  with  no  profit  whatsoever  or 
"•***}  to  him  on  his  investment.    Tnis  deplorable  condition,  which,  if  allowed  to 
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continue,  will  result  in  the  annihilation  of  these  industries  which  have  created  $«>» 
thing  out  of  nothing  and  given  employment  to  labor  in  new  fields,  makes  out  a  <^ 
where  under  every  theory  of  protection  there  should  be  accorded  to  these  infant  in- 
dustries an  amount  of  duty  upon  the  foreign  product  that  will  stamp  out  the  pre*:: 
unfair  and  unjustifiable  competition  of  the  cheap  Japanese  product  with  the  high  cl* 
American  product  for  which  the  Japanese  rugs  are  not  offered  as  being  4*just  aa£»i 
but  flagrantly  and  under  false  pretenses  are  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  consumer  * 
substitute  for  the  American  product  or.  in  fact,  as  the  American  product  itself    Tt 
tariff  laws  as  they  are  now  written  do  not  offer  relief  because  paragraph  273  wh:> ( 
provided  for  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  has  become  a  dead  letter  upon  the*u+" 
books  owing  to  the  Japanese  bringing  in  their  product  under  paragraph  272  at  a  yar«L- 
rate  which  was  meant  only  to  apply  to  common  Japanese  and  Chinese  matting  • 
clippings  of  mattings.    The  administration  of  the  customs  under  the  rules  and  re- 
lations of  the  Treasury  Department  can  not  offer  relief. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  a  survey  and  to  the  Way?  i> 
Means  Committee  for  the  enactment  of  new  law  because  of  the  futility  of  endeavorpJ 
to  obtain  relief  under  the  administrative  officers  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depr 
ment  who  themselves,  we  feel,  would  be  glad  to  have  the  law  clarified  to  prevent  tw 
present  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  imposition  of  duties.  The  United  States  GmtrH 
ment  is  being  deprived  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  that  ought  m  .* 
collected  if  these  foreign  rugs  were  properly  classified  and  a  new  duty  put  intoefa1 
and  enforced  that  will  bring  them  into  proper  competition  with  the  American  prod*-' 
all  things  considered.  We  are  like  the  person  who  goes  into  equity  because  he  h* 
no  adequate  remedy  at  law.  It  is  no  answer  to  our  plea  for  a  new  tariff  law  that  *t3 
cover  existing  conditions  to  say  that  one  may  go  into  the  courts  in  cases  of  unfit) 
competititon  or  may  bring  injunction  actions  if  goods  are  falsely  labeled.  The  <iai« 
remedy  that  will  offer  adequate  relief  is  the  writing  into  the  new  tariff  law  of  a  pro 
sion  that  will  take  cognizance  of  existing  conditions. 

I  will  give  some  concrete  illustrations  of  unfair  competition  due  to  methods  employ 
by  manufacturers  of  the  Japanese  product,  importers  thereof,  and  certain  deal 
therein,  tending  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  high  protective  tariff  and  proper  dittb 
tion  of  these  rugs  to  remedy  the  situation.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  laws  at  pre* 
against  unfair  competition,  violation  of  trade-marks,  etc.,  do  not  adequately  ex* 
the  situation  which  is  one  falling  more  within  the  purview  of  tariff  legislation  th» 
mere  remedies  at  law  or  in  equity,  inasmuch  as  the  grass  and  fiber  rug  industry'  in  tb 
United  States  is  that  sort  of  an  industry  which  in  itself  is  entitled  to  protection  tht»u*i 
every  theory  of  a  highly  protective  tariff. 

1.  In  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  *i>i 
there  is  at  present  pending  a  suit  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  certain  dealer  using  lb 
even  unregistered  trade  name  of  " Jobbers  Warehouse"  had  advertised,  among ^ 
things,  Crex  rugs  and  at  a  price  which  was  leas  than  half  of  what  it  would  cost  the  <> 
Carpet  Co.  to  manufacture  such  a  rug.  Although  his  books  showed  that  he  had  *» 
a  number  of  rugs  as  the  result  of  said  advertisement  and  had  billed  same  as  Crex  » 
carried  same  on  his  books  as  such,  he  never  during  the  whole  time  he  was.advertaU 
had  more  than  one  Crex  rug  in  his  establishment,  and  that  a  second  -hand  one  H 
the  article  he  sold  was  a  product  known  as  a  rice-straw  rug  made  in  Japan. 

2.  A  year  or  so  ago  there  came  into  this  country  at  the  port  of  Boston,  from  Jaf*1 
an  importation  of  rugs  labeled  "Crex."    Counsel  for  this  association  was  able  k 
bringing  the  matter  promptly  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  have  some  sctu 
taken  with  reference  to  this  importation.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  term  "ft*1 
is  a  trade-mark  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  one  member  of  this  association  for  a  gr< 
number  of  years  and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  ad*** 
iog  literature  to  make  that  name  almost  a  household  word .    It  is  obvious  that  «rh* i 
inferior  product  is  palmed  off  on  the  public — not  as  being  something  which  is  ju< 
good  as  Crex  but  as  Crex  itself — that  an  imposition  is  being  practiced  upon  the  bun  a 
public,  and  as  well  is  a  great  hardship  on  the  manufacturer  of  the  Crex  rug.   lr 
furthermore  to  be  noted  that  this  imposition  is  made  exceedingly  easy  due  to  the  f 
primarily  that  while  under  paragraph  273  of  the  old  law,  theoretically  at  least  and 
presume  actually,  it  was  intended  that  rugs  such  as  the  ones  that  are  being  impor 
from  Japan  and  are  in  direct  competition  with  Crex  rugs  and  other  rugs  of  local  m* 
facturers  should  bear  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.    The  situation  really  i» l 
due  to  the  wording  of  paragraph  272,  which  provides  for  a  yardage  rate  for  mat*  »51 
matting,  these  rugs  can  be  brought  into  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  2}  cent-J 
square  yard.    In  other  words  a  rug  9  by  12,  which  improperly  is  admitted  to  uj 
country  under  the  present  law  at  a  yardage  rate  amounting  to  30  cents  for  the  w 
rug.  to  wit,  12  square  yards  at  2}  cents  a  square  yard,  should,  in  our  opinion,  t" 
under  that  law,  have  been  classified  and  borne  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valor** 
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hich  upon  the  cost  of  the  rug  from  Japan  laid  down  in  the  United  States  would  have 
reduced  a  duty  of  about  $1. 

In  other  words,  as  the  law  stands  it  is  our  belief  that  the  Government  on  that  rug  it- 
sing  70  cents  duty  to  which  it  is  entitled,  entirely  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  even  if 
te  full  duty  of  $1  were  paid  they  would  still  be  bringing  into  this  country  a  rug  which 
le  to  lack  of  overhead,  no  invested  capital,  small  cost  of  labor,  and  various  other  con- 
tions  in  Japan,  can  and  will  continue  to  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  one-third  of  what 
e  American  manufacturer  must  pay  to  produce  that  article. 

Counsel  has  had  it  brought  to  his  attention  that  at  various  points,  oftentimes  small 
wns  around  the  United  States,  products  were  being  advertised  as  Crex  and  grass 
igs.  Upon  investigation  these  were  absolutely  proven  to  be  Japanese  products.  In 
any  instances  apologies  were  made  and  promises  made  not  to  err  again;  in  others 
ligation  was  threatened  as  a  result  of  which  the  practices  were  stopped;  and  in  some 
hers  litigation  was  actually  instituted.  It  is  our  contention  that  none  of  these  con- 
tions  would  have  become  possible  had  there  been  a  properly  worded  tariff  act  giving 
e  protection  that  is  due  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  this  grass  rug  product. 


Exhibit  No.  Jf  supplementing  Exhibit  I  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  britj. 


Year. 


Number  of  i     Value  of     j   Increase  or    Value  per 
square  yards   square  yards  I  decrease  over     square 
imported.        imported,     previous  year.     yard. 


Increase 

ordc 

crease 

over 

previous 

year. 


Ih.luly  l-Dec.3!) i      12,352,422  j$2, 077, 242. 00 

I* '      14,871,075  I  3,598,058.00 

T  23,190,717  ',  6,880,237.00 


1351,784.00  >    $0.1081 
t,  520, 816. 00  .2452 

3,282,189.00  .2966 


$0.0176 
.0771 
.0511 
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Rate  of  | 

duty  per  i  Amount  of 
square  duty 

yard  actually 


(*  (July  l-Dec  31) 

i» 

B 


and  ad 
valorem. 


Cent*. 


paid. 


$308,810.55 
375,555.22 
545,671.42 


Equiva- 
lent to  ad 

valorem 
duty  of— 


$0.14 
.10 
.079 


Decrease  in 
amount  of 
duty  from 
maximum 
in  1904. 


$1,297,465.23 
1,230,720.56 
1,080,604.36 


,  Increase  or 

Decrease  in  decrease  in 

per  cent       per  cent 

from  from 

maximum.  |  preceding 

year. 


a  51 
.41 
.43 


0.02 
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TABLE  1. 


Year. 


Number  of 

square  yards 

imported. 


Amount  of 

loss  at  1  cent 

per  square 

yard. 


LaUolyl-Dicai). 

tt 

» 


12,352,422 
14,671,075 
23,190,717  ' 


Total 50,214,214 


$123,524.22 
146,710.75 
231,907.17 


502,142.14 


TABLE  2. 


Yi 


Ui  Use  tnlf  year) 

i* 

* 


Former    '*££*, 

av33Snad  ^38? 

valorem.         paid 


Percent. 
42 
42 
42 


$0,104 
.079 


Ad 
valorem 
rate  loss. 


$0,316 
.341 


Value  of 

square  yards 

imported. 


Loss  in 
duties. 


$2,598,058.00  I  $1,136,986.32 
6,880,237.00  !    2, 346, 16a  81 
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Exhibit  No.  3,  supplementing  Exhibit  III  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  brief— Cm* 

TABLE  3. 


Period. 


Square  yards      Vtliir  f 
imported.     impenaiMCi 


June 30, 1918,  to  Dec.  31, 1920 50,214,214       $1UV..V 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  M.  HacDONALD,  BE  PRESENTING  THE  ASSC 
CIATION  OF  IMPORTERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  JAPANES 
AND  CHINESE  FLOOR  COVERINGS. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  represent  the  Association  of  Importers  &n< 
Distributors  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  Floor  Coverings,  which  tlies 
gentlemen  have  just  been  telling  you  about. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Proceed. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  have  a  brief,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  t" 
much  of  your  time,  but  there  are  a  few  points  brought  out  by  the9 
gentlemen  who  have  just  been  speaking  that  I  would  like  to  refer  t< 
One  was  they  referred  to  the  question  of  Japanese  labor  cost, 
would  like  to  point  out  that,  according  to  the  Tariff  Commissi 
investigation  of  1919,  the  domestic  total  labor  cost,  per  rug,  was  $U'« 
The  duty  they  are  asking  is  equivalent  to  $4.32  for  the  same  rug 

In  1919  their  total  manufacturing  cost  was  S6.50,  including  the; 
overhead. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Is  that  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  domestic  rug.  They  hav 
just  been  telling  you  how  hard  hit  they  are.  Their  total  cost  ** 
$6.50.  Their  cost  for  material  and  labor  was  $4.76;  they  ask  you  fo 
a  duty  of  $4.32,  which  is  4  cents  per  square  foot. 

There  were  a  number  of  the  points  that  they  brought  up  which 
understand  should  be  taken  up  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commissi 
as  unfair  competition,  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  import* 
tion  of  Japanese  merchandise  whatsoever,  and  is  something  th* 
might  occur  in  any  line. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  ask  the  Japanese  manufacturer  to  pa 
the  label  on  their  "Lenox"  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  No,  sir;  but  W.  &  J.  Sloane  run  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  the  Japanese  rugs  come  over  here  do  jo| 
ask  the  Japanese  manufacturer  to  put  the  name  "Lenox"  on  them 

Mr.  MacDonald.  W.  &  J.  Sloane  run  that.  Each  firm  that  bnn* 
in  goods  have  their  own  brand  put  on.  , 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that;  that  is  Sloan*' 
name  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yet  anybody  buying  it  in  the  United  States  taW 
it  for  granted  it  is  Sloane1!*  goods.  Did  Mr.  Sloane  request,  when  tJi 
Japanese  made  those  rugs,  for  the  importer  here  to  put  the  naffl 
"Lenox"  on  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir:  as  I  understand  it.  i 
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Senator  Smoot.  And  if  other  people,  then,  ordering  from  Japan,  had 
ied  them  to  put  the  name  Lenox"  on  those  goods,  would  the 
tpanese  likely  have  done  it  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  would  not  have  such  a  case,  Senator  Smoot. 
ach  one  tries  to  arrive  at  a  name  apart  from  everybody  else.     If  the 
nine  was  copyrighted  in  Japan,  they  would  not  use  it  for  others. 
Senator  Smoot.  If  it  was  copyrighted  in  this  country,  would  they 
»nd  it  in  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  In  Japan  they  do  not  have  any  record  of  trade- 
mrks  registered  over  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  put  on  whatever  mark  the  importer  wants 
ut  on  there  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Whatever  they  are  directed  to  put  on  them. 
Senator  Smoot.  As  an  importer,  have  you  ever  ordered  those  rugs 

>  he  imported  here  and  the  name  of  " Lenox"  put  on  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Lenox  ?    No,  sir.     In  fact,  they  made  reference 

>  these  rugs  being  marked  as  "Crex."  I  myself  have  lived  in  Japan, 
i  addition  to  living  on  this  side,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  rugs  so 
larked.  Every  rug  so  coming  into  this  country  is  stopped  at  the  cus- 
>mhouse  if  it  does  not  have  the  word  tl Japanese"  Qn  them,  and  I 
nderstand  they  would  also  stop  it  if  it  was  marked  with  the  word 
Crex." 

There  were  one  or  two  other  points  I  would  like  to  refer  to,  and 
aat  is  the  statistics  which  they  have  just  quoted  to  you.  The 
Government  statistics  give  for  tne  years  1900  to  1909  the  average 
early  import  of  floor  coverings  from  Japan  and  China  as  46,000,000 
ijuare  yards;  from  1910  to  1914  the  average  figure  is  26,500,000 
[juare  yards;  from  1915  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  average  is  somewhat 
nder  16,000,000. 

It  is  a  steadily  decreasing  business,  and  these  people  come  before 
«m  and  ask  you  now  to  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  the  merchandise, 
it  one-half  of  the  duty  they  have  asked  no  merchandise  will  come 
J  here  at  all.  Gentlemen,  this  duty  they  have  asked  for  is  the  equiv- 
lent  of  50  per  cent  on  the  American  wholesale  selling  price.  It  is 
bout  175  per  cent,  I  estimate,  on  the  foreign  cost.  We  have  never 
aid  as  much  as  35  per  cent  on  the  foreign  cost  before,  except  when 
!  was  in  the  basket  clause. 

Senator  McLean.  You  claim  this  decrease  in  importation  is  due 
i>  the  fact  that  the  mattings,  as  they  call  them,  have  gone  out  of  use; 
hat  thev  have  proved  unsatisfactory  as  compared  with  our  manu- 
wturet  I  assume;  that  is,  they  have  not  worn  as  they  were  expected 
o  wear? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  To  some  extent,  that  is  true.  It  is  a  gradually 
Increasing  business. 

Senator  McLean.  And  that  large  decrease  is  due  to  that  fact, 
rhereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fiber-rug  importations  have  increased  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  We  have  no  separate  figures  for  the  two.  Taking 
t  as  a  whole  we  arrive  at  those  figures;  and  those  are  the  only  figures 
n?  can  get  of  the  total  importations  of  floor  coverings  from  the  Far 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  not  in  a  position  to  controvert  this  state- 
ttent? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  substantiate  his  state- 
fo'nt,  because  there  are  no  such  statistics  in  existence. 
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Senator  McLean.  Is  it  true  that  these  cheap  Chinese  mattings  W 
largely  gone  out  of  favor  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  find  here  that  for  the  year  1920  China  matfcmg- 
they  do  not  make  these  so-called  Japanese  rice-straw  mattings  a: 
all — they  had  an  importation  that  represented  25  per  cent  of  all  thtt 
came  in  during  that  year;  of  the  22,000,000  square  yards  from  tlr 
Far  East  at  least  25  per  cent  came  from  China. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  the  Japanese  rugs  inferior  in  quality  to  tb- 
domestic  rugs  ? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  think  that  what  Mr.  Dammeyer  told  vou  L< 
substantially  correct.  They  have  about  half  the  wearing  qualitT  «if 
the  domestic  goods,  and  consequently  are  not  worth  mucn  more  tlm 
half  the  domestic  article.  They  are  asking  you  to  give  a  duty  pro- 
tection which  will  make  our  merchandise,  at  half  of  the  weariw 
quality,  of  necessity,  sell  for  the  same  price;  or,  in  other  words,  p 
out  of  business.  They  talk  protection  and  ask  prohibition,  if  I  mighJ 
say  so. 

With  your  permission  I  will  just  leave  this  brief  and  a  copy  of  fom 
earlier  briefs  which  we  filed  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commits 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  those. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  They  are  referred  to  in  this  is  the  only  reason  I 
leave  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  them  all. 

BRIEF  OF  J.  M.  MaoDONALD,  REPRESENTING  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  JJEPOKTBHSitf 
DISTRIBUTORS  OF  CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  FLOOR  COVERINGS. 

We  are  interested  in  paragraph  1020  (Schedule  10),  page  118,  of  H.  R.  7466,  e* 
wish  to  have  paragraph  1020  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  at  the  end  of  w 
paragraph — "26  per  centum  ad  valorem  "— =-and  substituting  therefor  the  words  4'6c*r* 
per  square  vard." 

Paragraph  1020  will  then  read:  "Common  China,  Japan,  and  India  straw  mate* 
and  floor  coverings  made  therefrom,  3  cents  per  square  yard;  all  other  floor  covers? 
not  specially  provided  for,  6  cents  per  square  yard." 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1913  all  importations  came  in  under  the  one  classification  n 
2J  cents  a  square  yardT 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1909  the  classification  was  different,  and  what  were  knovs  ■ 
matting  in  the  roll  paid  3}  cents  a  square  yard,  and  anything  that  was  made  npn 
the  form  of  a  mat  or  a  rug  paid  a  duty  under  paragraph  463  of  that  act  at  35  per  *w 
ad  valorem  as  a  manufacture  of  straw  not  otherwise  provided  for.  .  J 

Under  this  classification  if  we  brought  a  certain  piece  of  matting  over  here  ia  i 
40-yard  roll,  it  paid  duty  at  3 J  cents  a  square  yard.  If  this  roll  were  cut  into  »-■' 
lengths  and  made  up  into  mats  or  rugs,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  assessed.      J 

We  might  mention  that  at  the  time  the  1909  act  was  brought  into  force,  P1**10-] 
all  importation  was  in  rolls  of  40  yards,  and  it  was  during  the  period  that  tnisict  o 
in  force  that  the  buying  public  began  to  demand  more  mats  and  nigs  and  lew  cH 
in  the  roll,  until  to-day  there  is  practically  no  business  in  goods  in  the  roll,  and  <* 
demand  is  almost  exclusively  for  mats  and  rugs. 

It  was  on  account  of  this  change  in  demand  that  our  committee  sought  and  iw'J*^ 
a  change  in  classification  that  came  into  force  in  1913.  J 

There  are  two  general  groups  that  we  import  that  may  be  described  as  rugs  wbicj 
are  made  up  by  cutting  and  sewing  together  the  identical  merchandise  in  the  f"r» 
of  rugs  which  we  formerly  brought  over  in  the  40-yard  rolls  and  known  as  coo^ 
China  and  Japan  matting  and  a  rug  which  has  been  developed  in  Japan  along  r* 
same  lines  and  similar  in  appearance  only  to  the  domestic  grass  rug. 

This  latter  development  was  created  through  the  demand  of  the  poorer  cks&> 
the  United  States,  who  wanted  something  a  little  better  than  the  ordinary  hpjH 
matting  rug  and  who  could  not  and  can  not  afford  to  buy  the  higher  grade,  t**1* 
quality,  domestic  grass  rug  at  the  higher  price  which  thejr  sell  for. 

It  is  this  latter  group  of  rugs  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has  reconunenaed  w 
given  a  separate  classification  in  paragraph  1020  and  which  has  been  earned  ^ 
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i  II.  R.  7456  by  the  designation   'all  other  floor  coverings  not  specially  provided 
»r,  26  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

During  the  10-year  period  of  1900-1909  the  average  yearly  import  was  46,000,000 
ad  oda  square  yards.  For  the  period  1910-1914  the  average  ngure  is  26,500,000, 
od  for  1915-1920,  inclusive,  the  average  is  somewhat  under  16,000,000  or  only  about 
ne-third  of  the  1900-1909  period.  The  value  fluctuates  with  market  condition* 
om  year  to  year  as  in  any  other  industry. 

From  the  figures  just  quoted,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  importation  of  Chinese  and 
apaneee  floor  coverings  have  fallen  from  46,000,000  and  odd  square  yards  to  about 
ne-third  of  that  figure  in  average  and  to  22,000,000  yards  in  the  year  of  1920  alone. 
tV  find  that  while  domestic  manufacturers  in  1913  sought  to  secure  a  duty  rate  of  1 2 
enta  per  square  yard  or  $1.44  for  a  9  by  12  foot  rug,  which  is  the  standard  size,  we  now 
tad  them  coming  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
ear  and  asking  Tor  duties,  which  it  was  estimated  would  amount  to  $5.70  for  the  same 
ug, or  47  J  cents  per  square  yard,  and  this  in  the  face  of  declining  importations. 

Why  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  a  commodity  that  the  importations  are  decreasing 
•«ar  by  year? 

Their  idea  no  doubt  was  that  if  they  made  very  extravagant  demands  they  might 
ucreed  in  getting  more  than  they  were  otherwise  entitled  to,  and.  this  seems  to  be 
he  direct  result,  tor  a  rate  of  26  per  cent  under  the  American  valuation  plan  is  esti- 
nated  to  be  about  67  per  cent  based  on  the  present  foreign  cost  basis  of  assessment. 

Figures  supporting  this  statement  are  attached. 

We  have  just  stated  that  the  domestic  interests  sought  what  they  call  a  protection 
ftiiich  was  estimated  to  amount  to  $5.70  per  rug  or  47 £  cents  per  square  yard.  If  you 
rill  refer  to  page  31  of  the  Tariff  Information  Survey,  you  will  find  that  the  average 
rot  for  all  domestic  manufacturers  of  their  material  and  labor  for  one  rug  of  the  same 
jue  amounts  to  $4.76  or  39§  cents  per  yard.  You  will  also  note  that  through  very 
heavy  expenses  for  overhead  of  one  company  the  average  overhead  increased  30  per 
rent  more  than  any  other  part  of  their  expenses. 

With  this  exorbitant  overhead  their  total  cost  is  $6.50  per  rug  and  they  asked  $5.70 
duty  on  our  importations  of  admittedly  much  poorer  quality  and  shorter  durability. 

They  are  not  seeking  protection  at  all,  they  want  monopoly. 

These  points  are  well  displayed  in  briefs  which  we  submitted  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  1020,  advanced  the  rate 
on  common  Japanese  and  Chinese  matting  20  per  cent;  i.  e.,  from  2£  to  3  cents  per 
square  yard.  We,  in  asking  for  a  change  to  6  cents  per  square  yard  on  all  other  floor 
"iverings  not  specially  provided  for,  have  raised  the  present  rate  from  2 J  cents  per 
vard  to  6  cents  per  yard,  an  advance  of  140  per  cent  over  present  duty. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  any  greater  need  for  protec- 
tion now  than  they  had  in  1913,  and  further  are  of  the  belief  that  an  examination  of 
their  financial  condition  at  the  end  of  1920,  as  compared  with  the  end  of  1913,  will 
prove  this  to  be  so.  We  further  believe  that  whatever,  if  any,  unfavorable  tendencies 
may  have  happened  to  them  in  the  present  year  is  reflected  in  the  same  manner  in 
imported  floor  coverings.    Our  business  has  been  seriously  curtailed. 

The  idea  that  seems  to  prompt  domestic  manufacturers  is  that  if  they  can  get  our 
merchandise  entirely  shut  off  they  will  be  able  to  force  those  who  now  depend  upon 
•Mir  cheaper  merchandise  to  buy  their  more  expensive  goods,  which  they  can  not 
afford  to  do,  or  go  without . 

AMERICAN   VALUATION. 

We  have  made  very  little  reference  to  the  matter  of  American  valuation,  as  the 
*pm<ic  basis  of  duty  we  are  requesting  will  free  us  from  it. 

Domestic  manufacturers  publish  freely  in  trade  papers  what  are  known  as  lis! 
prices.  They  do  not  publish  their  discounts,  and  these  discounts  are  not  the  same 
••j  ih<*  e li tire  trade  by  the  same  manufacturer,  even  in  wholesale  quantities. 

American  valuation  likewise  makes  no  provision  for  clearance  sales  and  other  price- 
cutting  subterfuges. 

Inder  American  valuation  as  now  defined,  we  understand  that  in  order  to  be 
'v>mpanble  the  merchandise  must  be  similar  in  all  of  four  respects,  material,  quality, 
'instruction,  kind. 

Any  imports  which  are  now  dissimilar  in  any  of  these  respects  can  be  entirely  shut 
tit  by  manufacturers  making  up  some  identical  merchandise  that  will  be  comparable 
•n  all  respects,  but  not  necessarily  salable  at  their  asking  price,  and  the  more  un- 
^noioje  and  expensive  it  is  for  them  to  make  such  goods,  the  better  able  they  will  b< 
'''  ^11  their  regular  goods,  which  do  not  compare  with  the  imported  goods. 
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Domestic  manufacturers  in  our  line  have  shown  great  ability  to  get  together  •  < 
almost  anything  that  they  think  will  hurt  or  prohibit  imports.  Their  joint  requr* 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  duties  that  we  estimate  would  amount ' 
$5.70  per  rug,  or  47J  cents  per  yard,  against  a  domestic  total  average  cost  for  roftV»n>. 
and  labor  of  $4.76  per  rug  or  39}  cents  per  yard  average  for  the  same  size  rug  ma;  * 
cited.    They  stated  that  such  duties  were  necessary. 

This  association  represents  the  following  firms:  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  Sew  York  ■  n 
Pattison,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Nathan  Rogers  Co.,  New  York  City;  T.. 
ley  &  Rodgers  (Inc.),  New  York  City;  Arnhold  Bros.  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York  Ht: 
Orient  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City;  J.  M.  MacDonald  &  Co.,  New  York  City:  Afcw: 
Morimura  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Shewan,  Tomes  &  Co.,  New  York  City:  C.  Itoh  > 
Go.,  New  York  City;  F.  S.  Allenby  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Geo.  E.  Mdlrosanla 
porting  Co.,  New  York  City;  Lamborn  &  Co.,"  New  York  City:  Z.  Horikoshi  4^ 
New  York  City;  Yendo  Bros.,  New  York  City;  J.  W.  Law  &  Co.,  New  YorkO 
Ferguson  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  B.  A  M.  Price  Shade  Co.,  * 
Louis,  Mo.;  Monarch  Linoleum  &  Rug  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Scrymser  Trading* c- 
poration,  New  York  City;  Armon,  Wolf  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Manuel  FeJdna* 
Co.,  New  York  City;  Fakes  &  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  W.  L.  Hurley  Co..  Cam*-' 
N.  J.;  Wade,  Lutz  A  Grometer,  Aurora,  111.;  Hochschild,  Kohn  A  Co..  Baltirooi* 
Md.;  Jas.  A.  Brouwer  &  Co.,  Holland,  Mich.;  H.  B.  Graves  &  Co..  Rochester,  X.  Y 
Reap  &  Crawford  F.  Co.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  The  Ries  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.:  Wih* 
M.  Hatch  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  American  Trading  Co.,  New  York  City;  Hub  Fun:: 
ture  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C;  C.  J.  Murta,  Fort  Smith,  Ark,;  Rodgers  Wade  Fiirmw 
Co.,  Paris,  Tex.;  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City;  Goldberg  Bros.  Co ..  y 
York  City;  American  Dry  Goods  Co.,  New  York  City;  Empire  Carpet  Co.,  New  Yo« 
City;  Noyes,  Thomas  &  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Gilmore  Bros.  (Inc.),  Kalanaw 
Mich.;  Dix  Bros.,  New  York  City;  James  M.  Shoemaker  Co.,  New  York  City:  Pet*> 
burg  Furniture  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va.;  James  Hislop  Co.,  New  London,  Conn..  P  * 
Kelly  Furniture  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Stephen  Ballard  Co.,  New  York  Citv: F  • 
Rogers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Holden  &  Stone  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  A.  Dirk* 
&  Sons,  Springfield,  111.;  Ezekiel  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.;  M.  Goldenberg,  Washin- 
ton,  D.  C;  Lexington  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Lexington-,  Ky.;  L.  L.  Roberts  Furniture'/ 
Lexington,  Ky.;  Crawford  &  Crawford,  Newburgh,*N.  Y.;  Oxford  Sales  Co..  Nrt 
York  City;  Flesheim  Kaufman  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  A.  Bell  &  Bros.,  Frederic 
burg,  Va.;  John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hulse,  Bradford  Co..  San  ¥n> 
cisco,  Calif.;  F.  B.  Harmon  &  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.:  Sander  &  Recker  Fumit»inu 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  John  E.  Hurst  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  William  Campbell  'lnf 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Spiegel,  May  Stern  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  M.  Harris,  Xe*  ^,T* 
City. 

Figures  demonstrating  duty  assessment  under  American-valuation  plan. 

740- WARP   STENCILED   RICE-STRAW    RUGS. 


Cost  figures  submitted  in  association  supplementary  brief  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means,  Feb.  8,  1921 yen . .  7  W 

Packing . do. 

Commission  and  incidentals do. . .  *• A 

Total do...  M>* 


4 


Exchange,  $0.51} H  m  ■ 

Insurance ^"  , 

Freight ^1 

C.  i.  f.  cost -i^J 

Wholesale  selling  price per  cent. . 

Gross  profit  and  selling  expenses per  cent. .    25 

Duty  on  American  valuation do ... .     2ti 

C.  i.  f .  cost per  cent. . J 

49  per  cent H^JJ 

100  per  cent W-1* 
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per  cent  c.  i.  f.  coat $4, 958. 82 

per  cent  duty „ 2, 63L  21 

per  cent  groes  profit  and  selling  expenses 2, 530.  01 

Total 10, 126. 04 

reign  cost  basis  of  assessment: 

Foreign  cost yen . .     7, 169.  54 

Packing do 431.05 

Total do....     7,600.59 

At  Treasury  exchange,  $0.4985,  present  dutiable  value |3, 788.  89 

Duty  amount  under  American  valuation l 2, 681.  21 

Present  actual  duty,  11,516  square  yards,  at  2J  cents 287.  90 

COCOA  MATS  AND  MATTINGS. 

[Paragraph  1021.] 

FAKEMENT  OF  FRED  M.  CLEVELAND,  WAKEFIELD,  MASS.,  MAN- 
AGER OF  HEYWOOD-WAKEFtELD  CO. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  My  name  is  Fred  M.  Cleveland,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
am  manager  of  the  Heywood- Wakefield  Co.,  and  I  desire  to  address 
lp  committee  on  cocoa  mats  and  mattings.  The  address  on  the 
ilendar  is  wrong. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  you  are  "  manager."     Is  the  com- 
Mir  you  represent  a  manufacturing  company? 
Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  a  manufacturing  company. 
vSonator  McCumber.  Manufacturing  what  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Cocoa  mats  and  mattings,  paragraph  1021  and 
)t  1020.  I  am  -speaking  for  the  American  manufacturers  of  cocoa 
tats  and  mattings:  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City;  George 
*ehn  Son  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh;  George  Kempf  &  Bro.,  of  Philadel- 
iiia;  the  Wisconsin  Mat  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Darragh-Smail  & 
&M  of  New  York  City. 

We  have  prepared  a  brief  that  has  been  on  file  with  your  com- 
littee  for  some  time,  and  if  you  like  we  are  willing  to  let  our  case 
st  with  that  brief. 
Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  situation  in  our  industry  is  worse  to-day 
Ian  it  was  when  that  brief  was  filed  some  months  ago.  We  have 
een  going  from  bad  to  worse  with  no  prospect  of  a  change  in  condi- 
ons. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tell  us  briefly  what  you  want.  You  have  matting 
lade  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan  finer  at  9  cents  per  square  yard  as  the 
louse  gave  you. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We  have  asked,  Senator  Smoot,  for  the  alteration 
f that  schedule  so  that  it  will  read  9  cents  per  square  yard  on  matting 
nd  7  cents  per  square  foot  on  cocoa  mats,  plus  an  ad  valorem  duty 
1 25  per  cent  on  both  items. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  greatly  heavier  protection  than  was 
Kejiyouin  1909? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  We  do  and  we  need  it,  sir.  Our  original  requests 
»  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  30  cents  per  square  yard  on 

Dm?  amount  raider  Anwrtew  Talnetion,  12,631.21  «  9LS  per  cent  of  S3.788.98. 
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cocoa  matting  and  15  cents  per  square  yard  on  cocoa  mats.  I  <mh 
give  you  an  example  of  how  tnis  duty  will  work  out.  To-day  the  ^»- 
callea  light  brush  cocoa  mat,  which  is  the  largest  selling  mat  in  the 
trade,  can  be  bought  at  $3.60  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  in 
India  for  No.  3  size.  The  rate  of  duty  in  the  Fordnev  bill  would  make 
the  duty.  S3.15  on  that  mat.  The  freight  is  $1  per  dozen,  making  the 
landed  cost  in  New  York  $7.75.  The  lowest  American  whole>*> 
selling  price  on  that  mat  is  $12  per  dozen.  Twenty-five  per  cent  on 
the  American  valuation  would  be  $3,  making  the  landed  cost,  wo 
the  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  and  freight  paid  $10.75.  The  nut 
jvoulci  then  be  about  20  per  cent  under  our  price. 

The  figures  look  large,  but  we  are  paying  35  to  55  cents  an  hour 
for  labor  in  competition  with  the  lowest  class  of  labor  that  there w 
in  India,  coolie  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  value  of  your  mats  now  per  squan? 
yard? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  value  of  our  mats  is  figured  per  square  foot 
I  am  talking  of  mats  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  we  imposed  a  duty  no 
mats  by  the  square  yard  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  yard  in  value  A 
4  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  cents  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  piv- 
vided  for  cocoa  mats  and  mattings  under  the  sundry  schedule.  it 
was  then  4  cents  per  square  foot  and  6  cents  per  square  yard,  respec- 
tively. 

Senator  Smoot.  Without  anv  ad  valorem  i 

Mr.  Cleveland.  With  no  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  want  50  per  cent  increase  on  the  spccii 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  American  valuation  instead  .1 
foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  do,  because  we  need  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  about  200  or  300  per  cent  increase! 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  McKinley  tariff  had  a  duty  of  12  cents  pcf 
square  yard  on  matting  and  8  cents  per  square  foot  on  mats.  Unu« 
the  Underwood  tariff,  since  the  armistice,  this  country  has  h?*a 
flooded  with  Indian  mats  and  mattings.  There  is  not  an  Amencw 
manufacturer  who  is  running  over  25  per  cent  capacity.  Our  m* 
are  practically  shut  down,  and  there  are  more  mats  coming  into  t 
country  than  we  sell  in  ordinary  times. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry- 
though  perhaps  that  is  all  included  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  It  is  a  little  industry.  I  should  say  also  th^n 
would  not  be  over  650  in  normal  times. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  The  names  of  these  different  plants  are  on  th 
brief.  Our  own  particular  mat  factory  is  in  Wakefield,  which  in  goc* 
times  employs  about  150  people.    We  have  30  employed  there  to-daj 

Senator  Caldeb.  What  proportion  of  the  number  of  mats  in  use  u 
this  country  are  imported  of  the  kind  you  are  discussing  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  For  this  year  there  will  be,  I  should  say,  nearJ 
twice  as  many  brought  into  the  country  as  are  made  here  in  onlmft"! 
times,  and  we  are  making;  only  about  25  per  cent  of  our  capacity  n"* 

Senator  McLean.  Is  the  imported  mat  as  good  as  yours  I 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  The  imported  matting  is  just  as  good  as  ours, 
lie  imported  mat  is  made  with  more  material  in  it  than  we  can 
fford  to  put  in  ours.  The  labor  amounts  to  nothing.  The  'amount 
f  material  that  goes  into  the  cocoa  mat  depends  on  how  hard  the  man 
asking  it  is  willing  to  beat  it  up,  and  when  a  man's  time  is  worth 
lOthing  he  puts  in  more  labor. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  say  a  little  while  ago  about  the 
mount  of  importations  coming  mto  tms  country  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  said  they  were  coming  here  in  tremendous 
olume. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now  I 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  now;  by  every  steamer. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  made  from  cocoa  fiber  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Made  from  cocoa  fiber. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or  rattan  ?  . 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Or  rattan.  They  are  practically  all  cocoa  fiber; 
here  are  no  rattan  mats  made  abroad  and  very  few  are  made  in  this 
:ountry  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  were  in  1914 1 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  can  tell  you  in  just  a  moment.  In  1918  the 
raportations  of  matting  were  22,731  yards,  and  the  importations  of 
mats  were  38,667  square  feet. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  of  all  kinds  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  That  is,  cocoa  mats  and  matting,  or  rattan  mats — 
>ut  it  is  all  cocoa  mats. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  can  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  My  figures,  Senator,  are  taken  from  the  Tariff 
Information  Survays,  paragraphs  272  and  273,  tariff  act,  1913. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  these  statistics  on  imports  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  I  have.    But  I  can  not  get  any  such  figure. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  gives  the  imports  in  1918  at  38,667  square 
feet* 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  figure  I  just  read,  38,667 
square  feet  cocoa  mats,  and  cocoa  matting  22,731  square  yards. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  be  any  flood  as  com- 
pared with  1908,  when  it  was  360,000  ? 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Yes;  but 

Senator  Simeons  (interposing).  In  1909  it  was  477,000  square  feet 
and  in  1910,  479,000,  and  only  38,000  in  1918. 

Mr.  Cleveland.  But  in  1918  they  had  not  started  to  come.  They 
started  to  come  in  full  in  1919  and  1920,  and  all  through  this  year. 

niXF  OF  FEED  M.  CLEVELAND.  REPRESENTING  MANUFACTURERS  OF  COCOA  MATS 

AND  MATTINGS. 

_  We>  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  1021,  Schedule  10,  of  the  tariff  bill  (H.  K. 
"4ofi\  which  is  now  before  your  committee: 

'Mattings  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan  9  cents  per  square  yard;  mats  made  of  cocoa 
ft*r  or  rattan  7  cents  per  square  foot." 

In  our  arguments  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  showed  the  necessity 
"i  rati*  much  higher  than  those  named  in  this  bill  and  are  much  disturbed  at  the 
fiprw  decided  upon  by  this  committee.  We  refer  you  to  attached  "Reports  of 
HttrinflB  on  General  Tariff  Re  vision,' '  Part  V,  pages  3432-3434,  before  Ways  and 
MtAns  Committee.  The  facts  regarding  imports  of  mats  and  mattings  have  not  altered 
u>  the  meantime,  and  the  flood  of  imports  of  these  goods  still  continue.  The  New  York 
Went  of  one  of  the  largest  Indian  manufacturers  wrote  under  date  of  July  21,  1921, 
*>ae  three  weeks  after  the  House  tariff  bill  had  been  reported,  and  the  proposed  rates 
n^e  known,  urging  one  of  the  subscribers  to  this  brief  to  consider  purchasing  mats 
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from  India  for  import  here,  as  they,  the  agents,  were  convinced  that  they  could  cvt 
tinue  to  supply  Indian  mats  at  less  than  manufacturer's  cost  here.  (Agent's  to** 
attached.) 

The  Indian  Government  imposes  an  export  tax  on  coir  yarns  from  which  matter 
and  mats  are  made,  but  has  no  export  tax  on  the  manufactured  mats  and  mattm* 
The  principal  handicap  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  the  low  cost  of  Indian  lata, 
the  poorest  coolies  in  India  working  at  this  industry,  many  of  these  mats  being  wow 
in  the  huts  of  the  coolies. 

Unless  some  protection  further  than  that  given  in  this  bill  is  afforded  us,  we  see  t- 
prospect  of  resuming  the  making  -of  mats  and  mattings,  the  industry  having  tan 
practically  at  a  standstill  for  many  months.  There  are  now  more  than  a  year's  sopph 
of  imported  mats  and  mattings  in  the  country. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  your  committee  the  amendment  of  this  paragraph  »*< 
the  addition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  so  that  the  paragraph  would  n+: 

"Mattings  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  9  cents  per  square  yard,  and  in  addilijr. 
thereto  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  mats  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan,  7  cento  per  sqtnr* 
foot,  and  in  addition  thereto  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

This  compound  duty  would  be  similar  to  the  duties  fixed  in  this  bill  on  orierta.' 
rues,  etc.    (See  par.  1117,  Schedule  11.) 

We  are  suggesting  the  addition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  because  with  cheap  ht<? 
available  the  Indian  manufacturers  are  able  to  send  to  this  country  mate  and  maUitp 
which  are  designated  by  the  standard  grade  names  used  in  America,  but  which  az> 
in  reality  one  grade  higher  than  the  American  standards,  the  difference  in  §rn£* 
amounts  to  an  increased  value  of  25  per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  duty,  if  assessed.  <* 
American  valuation  will  counteract  this  to  a  large  extent. 

We  appreciate  the  general  sentiment  against  too  high  rates  of  duty,  but  our  em- 
barrassment in  urging  action  on  our  behalf  by  your  committee  is  overcome  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  our  industry  by  the  em- 
ployers of  Indian  coolie  labor,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  protection  asked  is  newkd 
to  restore  our  business. 

Until  1914  the  Indian-made  mats  were  marketed  principally  in  Europe  and  Aus- 
tralia, but  as  these  markets  are  curtailed  for  these  goods,  the  United  States  is  ik* 
the  chief  market.  We  obtain  from  "Tariff  Information  Surveys"  on  articles  in  pr» 
graphs  272  and  273,  page  122,  the  following:  Imports  of  mats,  1918,  708,794  squot 
feet.  In  1920  the  imports  were  2,103,337  square  feet,  and  the  first  six  month*  of 
1921  show  still  larger  importations  from  India. 

The  "McKinley  tariff     of  1890  gave  duty  on  matting  12  cents  per  square  ytri 
and  on  mats  8  cents  per  square  foot,  although  at  that  time  mats  were  only  comuor 
into  the  United  States  from  India  in  small  quantities. 


New  Yokk,  July  21,  j:o 
Messrs.  Geo.  Wehn,  Son  &  Co.,  Glenfield^  Pa. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  letter  of  the  19th  and  regret  that  you  do  not  see  r»*r 
way  clear  to  place  an  order  for  shipment  from  Cochin  by  the  August  steamer,  whKh 
is  scheduled  to  sail  early  in  the  month,  it  being  the  regular  steamer  postponed. 

Mr.  Goodacre  suggested  that  we  might  come  to  some  special  understanding  vilb! 
you  for  the  sale  of  mats  and  mattings  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  he  being  connd^i 
that  we  can  supply  your  requirements  in  certain  grades  cheaper  than  you  can  nooL- 
facture  them.  When  Mr.  Wehn  is  next  in  New  York  could  he  either  call  or  mafe*  to 
appointment  for  an  evening  at  the  writer's  club  to  talk  this  over? 
Yours,  truly, 

EA8TMOND  &  Co 

BRIEF  OF  FRANK  McKOSKY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA..  REPRESENT- 
ING  THE  UNITED  TEXTILE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

I  beg  to  lay  before  vou  for  your  consideration  the  position  of  labor  hi  refeiviK*  !• 
paragraph  1021,  Schedule  10,  of  the  tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456),  covering  imports  of  nua 
and  mattings  made  of  cocoa  fiber  or  rattan. 

To  the  workers  in  this  industry  this  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  as  it  is  imposihr 
to  earn  an  American  wage  or  live  according  to  the  American  standard  if  tney  n 
forced  to  continue  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  labor  in  the  industry  in  lixlu, 
from  where  these  mats  and  mattings  are  being  shipped  to  this  country  at  such  »  n<r' 
that  it  has  stifled  the  industry  here  to  a  point  where  the  workers  in  the  industry  is 
this  country  have  been  suffering  much  from  unemployment.    In  the  last  19  montl* 
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be*e  workers  have  worked  leas  than  one-quarter  of  the  time,  and  the  situation  is 
ecoming  worse. 

In  1913  the  imports  of  these  mats  and  mattingB  was  798,794  square  feet.  In  1920 
hey  were  2,103,337  square  feet*  and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1921,  2,005,540  square 
;et,  which  ratio,  if  maintained,  will  amount  to  3,000,000  square  feet  or  more  for  this 
ear.  Already  sufficient  mats  and  mattings  have  been  imported  to  supply  the  de- 
sands  of  this  country  for  nearly  two  years.  It  can  readily  oe  seen  that  under  these 
onditions  the  industry  and  the  workers  employed  therein  can  not  exist,  let  alone 
tie  question  of  the  extension  of  the  industry  ana  the  employment  of  more  working- 
jen. 

It  seems  that  when  the  matter  is  considered  it  is  evident  that  an  increased  duty 
r  tariff  is  most  needed,  as  in  India  this  work  is  done  by  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor; 
a  fact  the  labor  cost  is  almost  nil,  as  much  of  this  work  is  done  in  huts  where  the  man, 
ife,  and  all  the  children  assist  and  make  only  a  few  pennies  a  day.  The  raw  ma- 
ma! is  at  their  door,  and  there  are  practically  no  overhead  charges,  and  many  other 
onditions  exist  which  I  am  sure  you  and  your  committee  realize  are  so  far  different 
•om  the  American  idea  of  living. 

kThe  present  bill  advocates  a  duty  of  9  cents  per  square  yard  on  mattings  and  7  cents 
er  square  foot  on  mats.  At  the  present  time  this  hardly  covers  the  cost  of  wearing 
ime  in  this  country,  and  on  many  grades  the  weaver  is  paid  from  11  to  12  cents  a 
juare  foot,  and  I  might  add  the  wages  earned  at  these  rates  for  weaving  only  range 
■om  $20  to  $24  a  week:.  Then  there  are  many  other  labor  costs  in  the  various  neces- 
iry  departments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  overhead  expenses  necessary  to  operate  a 
ictory  in  this  country. 

Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  American  industry  and  the  American  workers  em- 
joyed  in  this  industry,  we  would  urge  that  an  additional  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
*  added  to  that  already  contained  in  the  present  bill,  and  trust  that  you  and  your 
ommittee  will  understand  the  advisability  and  necessity  for  same. 
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llentown  Spinning  Co.,  Allen  town,  Pa.,  jute  yarn  ana  twine 3444 

merican  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Washington,  D.  0.,  burlap  and  burlap 

bags 3481 

rmstrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Fa.,  linoleum,  oilcloth,  and  paper-felt  floor 

coverings .' 3488 

saociation  of  Importers  and  Distributors  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  Floor  Cover- 
ings, grass  rugs  and  mattings 3514 

tkeson,  T.  C,  Washington,  D.  C,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 3483 

arbour  Flax  Spinning  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  linen  threads,  twines,  and  cords..  3453 

arbour,  J.  E.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  jute  yarn  and  twine 3444 

arbour,  Robert,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  linen  threads,  twines,  and  cords 3453 

«mis  Bro.  Bag  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 3481 

amarphen,  F.  E.f  New  York  City,  grass  rugs  and  mattings 3500 

leveland,  Fred  M.,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  cocoa  mats  and  mattings 3519 

oggan,  Linus  C,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  hydraulic  hose  yarns 3463 

fcmmeyer,  Henry  A.,  New  York  City,  grass  rugs  and  mattings 3491 

.vans,  John  J.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  linoleum,  oilcloth,  and  paper-felt  floor  cov- 
erings   3488 

ver,  Frank,  Boston,  Mass.,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 3481 

rater,  N.  R.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  linen  towels,  napkins,  and  crashes 3467 

ilroore,  James,  Nutley,  N.  J.,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  padding 3485 

oldman,  Maurice  A.,  Milford,  N.  H.,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  padding 3486 

rass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association,  grass  rugs  and  mattings 3500 

evwood- Wakefield  Co. ,  Wakefield,  Mass. ,  cocoa  mats  and  mattings 3519 

[olmes,  Francis  C,  North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  cordage  and  rope 3475 

add.  Hon.  Edwin  F.,  flax  fiber 3443 

inen  Thread  Co.,  New  York  City 3461 

cCleary,  W.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  linen  fabrics 3483 

cKosky,  Frank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  cocoa  mats  and  mattings 3522 

acponald,  J.  M.,  New  York  City,  grass  rugs  and  mattings 3514 

Jurinnis  Cotton  Mills,  New  Orleans,  La. ,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 3478 

iliord  Spinning  &  Weaving  Corporation,  Milford,  N.  BL,  flax,  hemp,  and 

jate  padding 3486 

ational  Fertilizer  Association,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 3483 

ational  Grange,  Washington,  D .  C. ,  burlap  and  ourlap  bags 3483 

iagara Textile  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  linen  towels,  napkins,  and  crashes..  3467, 3474 

Joiner's  Sons  Co.,  Charles,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  hydraulic  hose  yarns 3463 

lymouth  Cordage  Co. ,  North  Plymouth,  Mass. ,  cordage  and  rope 3475 

ansom,  H.  L.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  linen  towels,  napkins,  and  crashes 3474 

iher,  Gray,  Washington,  D.  C,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 3481 

impson,  J.  P.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 3478 

«inh  &  Dove  Manufacturing  Co.,  Andover,  Mass.,  linen  threads,  twines,  and 

twds 3462 

oitli,  George  F.,  Andover,  Mass.,  linen  threads,  twines,  and  cords 3462 

i'»rnev,  John  I .,  burlap  and  burlap  bags 3483 

oiled  Textile  Workers  of  America,  cocoa  mats  and  mattings 3522 

tillow  Rug  Co.,  grass  rugs  and  mattings 3491 

i 
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Bags,  burlap 3478, 3481, 3483 

Burlap 3478, 3481,  3483 

Cord: 

Linen 3453 

Linen,  hemp,  and  ramie 3460 

Cordage 3475 

Crashes,  linen - 3467 

Fabrics,  linen 3483 

Fiber,  flax 34-ft,  3454,  £463 

Flaxseed 3454 

Floor  covering: 

Linoleum 348fr 

Oilcloth 3488 

Paper-f elt 3488 

Hydraulic  hose  yarns 3463 

Mats,  cocoa 3519,3522 

Mattings: 

Cocoa 3519, 3522 

Grass 3491,3500,3514 

Napkins,  linen 3467 

Netting,  gill : 3460 


Padding: 

Flax 

Hemp 

Jute 

Rope 

Rugs,  grass 

Statistics: 

Grass  rugs  and  mat 

Jute 

Thread: 

Linen 

Linen,  braided — 

Linen,  hemp,  and 

Towete,  linen 

Twine: 

Jute 

Linen 

Linen,  hemp,  and 
Yarns: 

Hydraulic  hose. .. 

Jute 

Linen 
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NOTE. 

Believing  the  greatest  demand  for  the  Tariff  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  H.  R.  7456  will  be  only  for  those 
schedules  containing  the  particular  items  in  which  each  individual 
is  interested,  the  preliminary  prints  have  been  revised  and  indexed 
and  printed  by  schedules. 

The  hearings  are  paged  consecutively  and  comprise  the  following 
separate  documents: 

American  Valuation. 

Dyes  Embargo. 

Schedule    1.— Chemicals,  Oils,  and  Paints. 

Schedule   2. — Earths,  Earthenware,  and  Glassware. 

Schedule   3. — Metals  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   4. — Wood  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   5. — Sugar,  Molasses,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   6. — Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   7. — Agricultural  Products  and  Provisions^  „..      • 

Schedule   8.— Spirits,  Wines,  and  Other  BeveragesJcomDinea' 

Schedule   9. — Cotton  Manufactures. 

Schedule  10. — Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  11. — Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  12.— Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 

Schedule  13. — Papers  and  Books. 

Schedule  14. — Sundries. 

Schedule  15. — Free  list. 

Special  and  Administrative  Provisions,  and  Appendix  containing  briefs  re- 
ceived too  late  for  printing  in  the  volume  containing  the  hearings  upon  the 
various  schedules. 

Leighton  C.  Taylor,  Cleric. 

in 


Schedule  11. 
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GENEEAL  EEVIEW. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  P.   WOOD,   BOSTON,   MASS.,   REPRESENTING 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANTJFACTUBEBS. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  represent  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, the  office  of  which  is  at  50  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
of  which  I  am  president. 

In  conformity  with  your  request  that  those  listed  to  speak  upon 
thi<  schedule  whose  views  are  substantially  in  accord  should  desig- 
nate one  person  to  be  heard  by  the  committee,  the  following-named 
witnesses  have  requested  me  to  speak  for  them  also:  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Pea  body,  and  Mr.  Nevins,  representing  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers;  Mr.  Stager,  represent- 
ii-ir  the  National  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Spinners; 
Mr.  Fisler,  representing  the  Worsted  Spinners'  Association  of  Phila- 
•h'lphia;  Mr.  Quittner,  representing  the  Roosevelt  Worsted  Mills. 

1  am  aware  of  your  desire  to  expedite  these  hearings,  and  that  you 
•i<«  not  wish  cumulative  testimony  upon  matters  that  have  already 
been  covered,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  conform  to  your  wishes.  Pre- 
\  ions  witnesses  have  given  so  much  and  such  convincing  information 
'••mcerning  the  present  industrial  and  monetary  conditions  in  com- 
I»*titive  countries,  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  a  mere 
multiplication  of  examples. 

It  has  been  very  conclusively  shown  that  the  difference  in  labor 
o*t  between  the  United  States  and  European  countries  is  greater 
i.ovr  than  before  the  war.  The  reasons  for  the  increased  difference 
have  been  discussed  at  length;  as  has  also  the  influence  of  depreciated 
mrrencies,  and  exchange  rates. 

The  various  features  of  the  wool  schedule  which  have  been  subjects 
■■f  controversy  have  been  quite  fully  explained  by  me  at  previous 
hearings:  to  go  over  the  ground  again  would  merely  wTaste  your 
time  and  needlessly  encumber  the  present  record.  I  have  on  former 
waMons  been  examined  and  cross-examined  upon  every  phase  of  the 
subject.  Therefore,  to  save  time  and  avoid  duplication  of  testimony, 
1  refer  to  some  of  the  former  hearings  at  wThich  I  have  appeared  and 
submitted  myself  to  examination,  particularly  to  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearing  on  emergency  tariff,  H.  R.  15275,  January  7, 
1^-1.  pages  62  to  79  of  committee  print,  unrevised;  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearings  January  31, 1921,  pages  2551  to  2583 ;  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  hearings,  Schedule  K,  January  27-28,  1913,  pages 
4151  to  4191. 
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If  the  committee  desires  to  go  into  any  of  these  previously  covered 
details  I  shall  willingly  give  all  the  time  that  may  be  required  sup- 
ply what  information  I  can  personally,  and  try  to  procure  any  addi- 
tional particulars  that  I  may  not  have  here  at  hand. 

What  I  have  now  to  say  will  be  by  way  of  comment  upon  and  sug- 
gestions of  changes  in  the  pending  House  bill. 

We  advocate  wool  duties  adequate  to  protect  the  domestic  industry 
of  sheep  husbandry.  We  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
duty  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  our  industry  is  very  greatlv 
concerned  in  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  is  applied,  both  to  import; 
of  raw  wool  and  to  the  wool  in  imported  goods. 

As  it  is  still  necessary  to  import  more  than  one-half  of  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  required  for  domestic  manufacture,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  method  of  levying  the  wool  duty  shall  be  one  that 
recognizes  the  conditions  under  which  foreign  wools  are  marketed 
and  that  the  incidence  of  the  duty  on  wools  of  different  grades,  quali- 
ties, and  values  should  be  as  equitable  as  possible  under  the  condition* 
which  it  must  fulfill. 

The  three  alternative  methods  of  applying  duties  upon  raw  wool. 
viz,  ad  valorem,  specific  on  unwashed  weight,  and  specific  on  clean 
content,  each  has  certain  marked  advantages  and  each  possesses  nl>- 
jectionable  features. 

The  ad  valorem  method  would  be  the  most  equitable  to  the  im- 
porter and  user,  but  the  faults  attributed  to  the  ad  valorem  principle 
generally  apply  in  an  extreme  degree  in  the  case  of  wool  because  «f 
the  wide  range  of  price  fluctuations.  And  there  is  a  further  aivl 
insuperable  difficulty  in  determining  the  corresponding  rates  to  W 
applied  to  the  wool  contained  in  imported  goods — the  misnamed  c«»m- 
pensatory  duties. 

Duties  based  upon  the  clean  content  of  wool  would  be  decidedly  the 
best  if  all  wools  had  even  approximately  the  same  nature  and  value 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  different  varieties  embracing  extreme  dif- 
ferences in  characteristics  in  the  manner  of  their  utilization  and  in 
their  intrinsic  and  market  values.  A  single  flat  rate  would  therefor* 
bear  with  great  inequality  upon  the  different  kinds.  If  high  enond' 
to  protect  the  fine,  it  would  be  excessive  for  the  coarse ;  if  low  enoupl 
for  the  coarse  grades,  it  would  not  afford  adequate  protection  for  the 
•finer  grades.  Were  it  feasible  to  use  a  graded  scale  of  clean-content 
rates  that  objection  might  be  obviated.  That,  however,  is  impracti- 
cable, because  the  large  number  of  distinct  classes  prade  from  one  to 
another  by  such  infinite  shades  of  variation  that  it  is  impossible  t<i 
construct  a  workable  graduated  series  of  rates. 

The  objections  to  a  specific  rate  based  upon  unwashed  wool  an* 
well  known ;  they  have  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  criticism  of  the 
wool  tariffs. 

Although  all  of  the  criticisms  and  objections  which  can  now  }* 
offered  to  that  method  of  applying  the  wool  duties  have  been  <li>* 
cussed  in  every  Congress  for  upward  of  half  a  century,  every  pro- 
tective tariff  law  enacted  in  this  long  period  has  adhered  to  that 
method,  because,  after  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  successive  Congresses  have  been  convinced  that  no 
other  method  would  afford  equal  protection  with  less  ground  fa* 
criticism. 
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A  uniform  basic  rate  of  duty  on  unwashed  wool  does  not  fall  with 
equal  incidence  on  the  clean  content  of  all  grades,  but  it  results  in  less 
inequality  than  a  uniform  specific  rate  on  the  clean  content,  because 
variations  in  shrinkage  do  have  some  correspondence  with  variations 
in  the  fineness  of  the  wool  and  of  its  market  value.  In  a  general  way 
it  may  be  said  that  with  increase  of  coarseness  the  percentage  of 
shrinkage  and  the  price  decrease,  so  that  a  uniform  rate  on  unwashed 
wool  of  different  grades  results  in  a  decreased  clean-content  equiva- 
lent on  the  coarser  qualities  of  lower  value,  and  therefore  gives  a 
fairer  relation  of  duty  to  value  in  the  case  of  the  wool  from  the  larger 
breeds  of  sheep,  which  have  greater  mutton  value  than  those  which 
produce  the  finer  and  higher  priced  wool. 

The  25-cent  clean-content  rate  in  the  pending  bill  would  result  in 
excessive  ad  valorem  equivalents  on  the  coarser  and  cheaper  wools 
which  enter  into  the  lower  price  manufactured  goods.  Recognizing 
this  fact,  the  House  added  a  proviso  limiting  the  amount  of  duty  to 
not  exceeding  35  per  cent,  but  this  limitation  goes  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  would  prove  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  wool-growing 
industry.    For  some  varieties  the  protection  would  be  negligible. 

Appendixes  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  show  various  comparisons  of  wool 
duties,  prices,  and  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  different  rates  of  duty.1 
The  raw-wool  paragraphs  require  minor  amendment  in  one  respect, 
which  is  of  considerable  importance,  but  which  is  not  at  all  contro- 
versial. To  facilitate  future  comparisons  of  statistics  of  wool  imports 
the  old  classification  numbers  should  be  preserved,  the  wools  covered 
by  paragraph  1101  should  be  designated  as  class  3,  and  those  of  para- 
graph 1102  as  classes  1  and  2.  This  may  also  make  possible  a  simpler 
phraseology  in  some  of  the  other  paragraphs.  If  the  old  classifica- 
tion and  designating  numbers  are  changed  it  will  greatly  complicate 
future  comparisons  of  statistical  reports  of  production,  importation, 
and  utilization  of  the  different  grades.  No  other  reason  for  this 
change  is  apparent  except  that  of  changing  the  phraseology  of  the 
schedule  as  much  as  possible  from  that  to  which  the  industry  has 
t>een  long  accustomed  and  which  has  been  judicially  interpreted  by 
many  decisions. 

The  duties  on  top  waste,  stubbing  waste,  ring  waste,  garnetted 
waste,  noils,  carbonized  and  uncarbonized,  thread  and  yarn  waste 
should  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  that  the  re- 
spective prices  of  these  materials  bear  to  clean  new  wools.  The  rates 
in  the  bill  we  think  approximately  correct  for  a  26-cent  scoured-wool 
duty. 

Anv  change  in  the  rate  on  scoured  wool  would  require  a  corre- 
?|)on(fing  change  in  the  rates  on  the  wastes  and  by-products  which 
I  have  named. 

The  rates  on  shoddy,  wool  extract,  mungo,  rags,  and  flocks  are  not 
designed  for  either  protection  or  revenue,  but  to  prevent  importation 
of  these  materials.    We  approve  a  continuance  of  this  policy. 

The  compensatory  rates  in  Schedule  11  were  evidently  intended  to 
conform  to  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Board  report  of  1911,  but  in 
the  application  of  the  board's  conclusions  two  fundamental  errors 
have  Wen  made.  First,  the  basic  rate  employed  was  that  for  the 
scoured  contents,  25  cents,  instead  of  the  rate  f!or  scoured  wool.    All 

appendixes  mentioned  in  this  statement  omitted  in  printing. 
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of  the  Tariff  Board's  computations  of  the  loss  on  waste  and  by- 
products were  derived  from  the  conversion  of-  scoured  wool— net 
scoured  content — to  tops,  yarns,  and  fabrics.  A  reference  to  the 
board's  report  will  show  that  the  starting  point  in  the  determination 
of  the  ratio  of  loss  was  with  the  wool  in  a  scoured  state.  Obviously, 
therefore,  the  compensatory  rates  should  be  computed  on  the  rate  of 
duty  on  scoured  wool. 

The  other  error  is  purely  arithmetical  and  consists  in  applying  th* 
Tariff  Board's  ratios  to  the  quantity  of  remaining  product  instead 
of  to  the  original  quantity.  If  from  a  given  quantity  of  material 
say  100  pounds,  there  is  a  waste  of  10  per  cent,  the  remaining  product 
is  90  pounds.  Obviously  the  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  90  to  90  pound* 
will  be  99,  not  100.  That  illustrates  the  other  mistake  that  has  been 
made  in  computing  the  specific  rates  in  Schedule  2.  The  prop* 
arithmetical  formula,  as  the  Tariff  Commission  must  upon  reuectkii. 
confirm,  is  to  divide  the  resultant  net  quantity,  90,  into  the  origin*, 
quantity,  100.  The  quotient  thus  obtained,  111,  is,  of  course,  the  j 
correct  quantity  of  the  original  material  required  to  yield  100  unit-  J 
of  product,  and  is,  therefore,  the  proper  multiplier  of  the  scoured-  } 
wool  duty  to  determine  the  compensatory  duty  on  products  having  a  j 
loss  of  10  per  cent.  j 

Applying  this,  the  correct  arithmetical  method  of  finding  the  § 
proper  ratios  for  the  compensatory  duties,  the  rates  should  be:  for  . 
tops,  1.111  times  the  duty  on  scoured  wool ;  for  yarns,  1.207  times  the  . 
duty  on  scoured  wool;  for  fabrics,  1.500  times  the  duty  on  secure!  • 
wool. 

We  suggested  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  method  of  ap- 
plying the  compensatory  rates  that  would  more  accurately  relate  the 
wool  auty  to  the  wool  in  the  manufactured  article.  Although  the 
method  is  exceedingly  simple,  its  statement  in  the  phraseology  ne- 
essary  for  a  tariff  act  gives  an  impression  of  complication  which  does 
not  exist.  The  plan  was  devised  to  obviate  the  objection*  often  mad*, 
that  the  former  compensatory  rates  were  excessive  on  the  manufi*- 
tures  of  the  lower  price  values.  The  method  we  suggested  wouk 
have  more  equitably  accomplished  that  purpose  than  the  stepped 
specific  rates  adopted  by  the  House.  If,  however,  the  two  errors  in 
the  method  of  computing  the  compensatory  rates  are  corrected,  the 
form  will  be  satisfactory,  although  the  method  suggested  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  graduate  the  compensatory  duties  in  & 
somewhat  better  conformity  with  values. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  rates  it  would  be  desirable  arJ 
advantageous  to  have  accurate  "  cost  of  production "  data  for  the 
United  States  and  for  competing  countries.  But  even  under  the  nor- 
mal conditions  preceding  the  war  this  was  only  possible  in  a  very 
limited  degree,  as  was  ascertained  by  the  old  tariff  board  after  hav- 
ing many  tariff  experts  engaged  in  the  effort  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Now,  in  consequence  of  the  derangement  of  standards  of  value  and 
dislocation  of  international  monetary  exchanges  it  has  become  verv 
much  more  difficult  than  ever  before. 

Various  Government  officials  have  testified  to  this;  including  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  present  Tariff  Commission  and  experts 
from  the  Customs  Service. 
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When  those  having  the  best  facilities  for  making  such  compari- 
ns  have  been  obliged  after  much  investigation  to  recognize  the  im- 
•acticability  of  determining  proper  rates  by  that  method,  it  is  ob- 
ously  futile  to  pursue  that  line  of  inquiry  with  fragmentary  data. 
Iiere  are,  however,  other  means  available  by  which  the  adequacy  of 

0  rates  may  be  judged. 

First,  there  are  authentic  schedules  of  wages  in  the  woolen  indus- 
y  in  the  United  States  and  in  European  countries  which  are  acces- 
l>le  in  the  report  of  the  recent  hearings  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
oinmittee  and  in  a  separate  compilation  of  comparative  wages 
hirh  has  been  printed  by  authority  of  that  committee. 
Second,  we  know  the  conditions  of  competition  that  existed  under 
rtain  former  tariff  rates,  when  the  differences  between  American 
ul  European  wages  were  much  less  than  they  flow  are. 
( "omparisons  can  also  be  made  with  the  protective  rates  in  other 
r-tions  of  the  pending  bill  to  show  that  the  rates  in  this  schedule 
*e  very  substantially  less  than  many  of  those  provided  for  manu- 
irtures  requiring  much  less  labor  in  fabrication  and  consequently 
«s  conversion  cost. 

Tested  by  all  of  these  methods,  the  protective  or  ad  valorem  rates 
i  the  paragraphs  of  the  House  bill  to  which  I  shall  refer  are  gen- 
ally  inadequate. 

1  shall  offer  for  the  record  comparative  tables  which  exhibit  in 
iirallel  columns  the  ad  valorem  rates  contained  in  these  paragraphs, 
it  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  to  their  equivalents  for 
>reign  valuation,  and  the  corresponding  rates  in  the  acts  of  1913, 
IH>9,  and  1897.  (Appendix  No.  7.)  From  these  tables  it  will  be 
*n  that  there  is  much  irregularity  in  the  rates  of  the  pending  bill, 
iat  they  are  all  much  below  those  in  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act  of 
*97,  an<i  that  some  of  them  are  below  and  many  others  of  them  prac- 
csilly  about  the  same  as  the  Underwood  Act  of  1913,  which  the 
uthor  of  that  law  frequently  said  had  been  framed  with  the  purpose 
f  eliminating  the  element  of  protection  as  completely  as  possible. 

For  comparisons  of  foreign  and  domestic  wages  I  refer  to  the 
sures  in  the  schedules  previously  mentioned,  and  in  particular 
i  those  submitted  with  my  statement  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  will  appear  on  pages  2579  to  2583  of  the  report  of  the 
.tarings  in  January  last.  I  also  present  a  later  comparison  with 
terman  wages  now  in  effect,  as  reported  in  the  press  within  the  past 
evr  days  (Appendix  No.  5),  and  United  States  wages  in  detail 
Appendix  No.  6). 

With  regard  to  the  rates  in  other  schedules  of  the  House  bill :  As- 
nming  them  to  be  only  what  are  necessary,  your  attention  is  invited 
«  the  fact  that  these  woolen  rates  generally  are  considerably  less 
han  those  adopted  for  other  kinds  of  manufacture,  although  the 
>rodocts  of  our  industry  require  as  much  skill  and  a  larger  propor- 
ion  of  labor  cost  to  manufacture  than  many  of  the  other  kinds  of 
nanufactures  for  which  higher  rates  have  oeen  provided. 

That  many  of  the  ad  valorem  rates  in  Schedule  11  are  too  low  is 
hie.  we  are  informed,  to  a  misapprehension  upon  the  part  of  the 
timbers  of  the  committee  who  prepared  the  schedule.  When  the  in- 
*msistencies  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  these  members  officially 
t  was  decided  that  as  the  bill  was  already  in  print,  and  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  House  that  day,  no  correction  could  be  made;  and 
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because  of  a  restrictive  rule  that  had  been  adopted  to  enable  the 
to  be  passed  at  a  specific  time  it  was  not  possible  to  have  correction 
made  by  amendment.  We  were  therefore  advised  that  correction! 
admittedly  necessary,  could  only  be  made  after  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate.  We  now  submit  these  facts  and  request  you  to  make  the 
needed  alterations,  which  we  sincerely  and  confidently  believe  ar* 
necessary  to  permit  our  domestic  woolen  industries  to  successful!} 
operate  and  pay  wages  that  will  continue  to  have  at  least  as  high  & 
ratio  to  the  earnings  in  similar  occupations  abroad  as  existed  prior 
to  the  war. 

Paragraph  1106  covers  "  wool  which  has  been  advanced  in  any 
manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  »►? 
scoured  condition  and  not  specially  provided  for,  including  tops,  aoi 
roving,  etc." 

In  so  far  as  it  relates  to  articles  other  than  "  tops  and  roYing?." 
it  is  a  "  basket "  provision,  and  as  such  is  in  conflict  with  another 
"  basket "  or  catcn-all  paragraph  in  the  same  schedule — see  pan- 
graph  1120. 

The  purpose  of  the  so-called  "basket"  provisions  in  protectm 
tariff  laws  obviously  is  to  include  any  and  ail  articles  which*  by  & 
feet  of  phraseology,  might  otherwise  have  to  be  classed  at  less  than 
the  proper  rate  of  duty.  To  effect  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  i&> 
elude  this  provision  in  a  paragraph  which  carries  one  of  the  higbtf 
rates  of  the  schedule  to  which  it  relates. 

As  this  paragraph  1106  has  the  lowest  rate  of  the  schedule  it 
manifestly  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the  "basket"  provision.  Tl* 
paragraph  ought,  therefore,  to  be  restricted  to  tops. 

Another  defect  of  this  paragraph  1106  is  that  it  makes  the  sas* 
rate  apply  to  rovings  as  to  tops,  rovings  being  a  more  advanced  sta^f 
of  manufacture  requiring  additional  labor  and  conversion  expend  I 
They  are  but  seldom  an  article  of  commerce,  but  being  in  some  si»*j 
indistinguishable  from  the  coarser  sizes  of  yarn  they  should  be  in- 
eluded  with  yarns  in  paragraph  1107. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  those  whom  I  represnt 
as  to  the  form  in  which  the  top  and  yarn  duties  should  be  appliflL 
As  the  Tariff  Board  and  members  of  the  present  Tariff  Commissi**! 
have  recommended  the  use  of  specific  duties  whenever  practical^ 
and  as  it  is  possible  to  employ  specific  rates  for  tops  and  yarns,  sec* 
of  our  members  are  of  the  opinion  that  specific  rates  should  « 
adopted ;  others,  while  concurring  in  the  desirability  and  practical^ 
ity  of  specific  rates  for  tops  and  yarns,  think  it  inadvisable  to  empl»? 
that  form,  because  the  pending  bill  contains  the  top  and  yarn  rate?  ^ 
ad  valorem  form  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  using  the  specif; ' 
form  for  the  finished  manufactures  in  the  construction  of  which  tl» 
yarns  are  used.  There  is  no  hostility  between  these  opposite  view?, 
the  difference  is  merely  one  of  judgment  as  to  expediency.  I  arn 
therefore  directed  to  suggest  to  you  alternative  rates  in  ad  valorem 
and  specific  form. 

Paragraph  1106:  For  tops  the  compensatory  duty  should  be,  in  »<•• 
cordance  with  the  findings  of  th6  Tariff  Board,  one  and  one-tenth 
times  the  rate  of  duty  adopted  for  scoured  wool. 

The  protective  rates,  in  ad  valorem  form,  if  based  on  American 
valuations,  should  be :  If  valued  at  not  more  than  60  cents  per  pounfl\ 
15  per  cent.    If  valued  at  more  than  60  cents  per  pound,  20  per  cent 
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the  specific  form  is  adopted  the  recommendations  are :  Compensa- 
rv  duty  per  pound,  one  and  one-tenth  times  the  rate  per  pound  on 
mred  wool,  the  protective  duty  to  be  15  cents  per  pound,  subject 
a  provision  that  in  no  case  shall  the  rate  exceed  20  per  cent  ad 
lorem  of  the  American  value. 

In  explanation  of  these  rates  I  will  submit  as  an  appendix  a  state- 
*nt  explaining  in  detail  the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic 
st  of  tops.     (Appendix  No.  8.) 

Paragraph  1107,  yarns:  If  the  ad  valorem  form  is  adopted  for  the 
otective  duties  the  following  schedule  of  rates  is  recommended: 
w  compensatory  or  wool  duty,  if  the  yarn  or  roving  is  valued  at 
it  more  than  60  cents  per  pound,  American  value,  to  be  per  pound 
e-sixths  of  the  duty  on  1  pound  of  scoured  wool ;  if  valued  at  more 
an  GO  cents  per  pound,  one  and  two-tenths  times  the  duty  on  1  pound 
scoured  wool.  And  the  protective  rates  to  be  for  all  numbers  up 
number  forties,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  for  all  numbers  over 
rties,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
If  the  protective  duties  are  in  specific  form,  the  following  rates 

*  proposed  in  lieu  of  the  ad  valorem  rates  just  read : 

The  word  "  number "  as  used  in  this  connection  and  applied  to  worsted 
rns  shall  be  the  number  of  hanks  per  pound,  a  hank  being  a  measure  of  560 
r«ta  of  single  yarn  of  roving ;  and  when  applied  to  woolen  yarns  shall  be  the 
iniher  of  hanks  per  pound,  a  hank  being  a  measure  of  300  yards  of  single 
m  or  roving. 
On  wool  or  tops  advanced  by  process  of  manufacture  to  any  number  of  sliver 

rming  or  single  yarn  up  to  single  wtelves,,  the  duty  shall  be  17  cents  per 
irod. 

<*u  all  numbers  exceeding  single  twelves  and  up  to  and  including  single 
in  it's  the  duty  shall  be  17  cents  per  pound  plus  one-half  of  a  cent  per  num- 
r  \wt  pound  on  all  numbers  in  excess  of  single  twelves. 

On  all  numbers  exceeding  single  thirties  and.  up  to  and  including  single 
ities  the  duty  shall  be  26  cents  per  pound  plus  1  cent  per  number  per  pound 
i  all  numbers  in  excess  of  single  thirties. 

4>u  all  numbers  exceeding  single  sixties  the  duty  shall  be  56  cents  per  pound 
'»«  H  cents  per  number  per  pound  on  all  numbers  in  excess  of  single  sixties. 
<>n  all  rovings  and  yarns  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  group- 
ir  or  twisting  two  or  more  rovings  or  yarns  together  up  to  and  including 
iinlipr  twelves  the  duty  shall  be  3  cents  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
>i»£  duties  on  single  yarns. 

l>«  all  numbers  exceeding  twelves  and  up  to  and  including  thirties  the  duty 
sail  he  3  cents  per  pound  plus  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  on 
II  numbers  in  excess  of  number  twelves,  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  single 
*rn#  of  corresponding  numbers. 

•Jii  all  numbers  exceeding  thirties  up  to  and  including  sixties  the  duty  shall 
-  *»l  cents  per  pound  plus  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  on  all 
uiuliers  in  excess  of  number  thirties,  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  single  yarns 
'  •  "n-psponding  numbers. 

{*t  all  numbers  exceeding  sixties  the  duty  shall  be  12$  cents  per  pound  plus 
teffroienths  of  a  cent  per  number  per  pound  on  all  numbers  in  excess  of  num- 
*r  «jxtieg.  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  single  yarns  of  corresponding  numbers. 

un  an  of  the  above  when  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  stained  or  printed,  the 
'<*'.'  <l»all  be  10  cents  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the  other  duties  prescribed  in 
M*  paragraph ;  and  if  signed  or  gassed  there  sha.ll  be  a  further  addition  of 

wits  per  pound. 

A  ^atement  of  differences  between  domestic  and  foreign  costs  will 

*  found  in  Appendix  No.  9. 

The  following  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  paragraph  for  1108 : 

^»«en  fabrics,  weighing  not  more  than  four  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly 
f  »•  i*rt  at  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.25  per  pound,  one  and  two-tenths 
'  ■"*  tin*  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  in 
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addition  thereto  25  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  and 
more  than  $2.50  per  pound,  one  and  four-tenth  times  the  rate  of  duty  on 
pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  pound  one  and  five-tenth  times 
rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  in  additi 
thereto  33  per  centum  ad  valorem.    Provided  that  if  the  warp  of  any  of 
foregoing  is  wholly  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  the  specific  doty 
be  one  time  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  a 
the  ad  valorem  duties  shall  be  as  provided  in  this  paragraph. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  rates  propose! 
this  substitute  paragraph : 


American  valuation,  per  pound. 


Specific  wool  or  compensatory  duty,  per 
pound. 


I 

Not  over  $1.25 !  1.2  times  scoured  wool  rate . 

Over  $1.25,  not  over  $2.50 i  1.4  times  scoured  wool  rate . 

Over  $2.50 1.5  times  scoured  wool  rate . 

If  warp  is  wholly  cotton  or  other  vegetable  ' 
fiber:  I 

Not  over  $1.25 1  1  time  scoured  wool  rate.... 

Over  $1.25,  not  over  $2.50 ; do 

Over  $2.50 i do 


Ad  v*V- 
prote  * 
duty  t 
appjie . 

Amt,r. 
valu-:: 


Pt*  fi 


The  following  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  paragraph  for  1101)  an- 
1120: 


aihi    t 


•.I 


Woven  fabrics  weighing  more  than  four  ounces  per  square  yard 
manufactures  of  every  description  not  specially  provided  for,  composed  v 
of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  A* . 
value,  valued  at  not  more  than  75  cents  per  pound,  one  and  one-tent ti  tic* 
the  rate  or  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  ..o; 
tion  thereto  22  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  75  cent*  !- 
not  more  than  $1.25  per  pound,  one  and  two-tenths  times  the  rate  of  duo  I 
one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  2Tt  •*• 
centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  but  not  more  than  $2.."V»  i* 
pound,  one  and  three-tenths  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  «■■■■ 
of  the  first  class  and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  £:" 
per  pound,  one  and  one-half  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  ko»m'-< 
wool  of  the  first  class  and  33  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  rates  proposed  • 
this  substitute  paragraph : 


American  valuation,  per  pound. 


Not  over  75  cents 

Over  75  cents,  not  over  $1.25 
Over  $1.25,  not  over  $2.50 . . . 
Over  $2.50 


Specific  wool  or  compensatory  duty,  per 
pound. 


1.1  times  scoured  wool  rate 

1.2  times  scoured  wool  rate 

1.3  times  scoured  wool  rate 
1.5  times  scoured  wool  rat* 


Ad  raW** 
dutv  t-  t« 
app'Uci* 

vaiu»t«< 


PfT  CV 


Paragraph  1120  in  the  House  bill  is  intended  as  the  basket  or  cat*  r 
all  paragraph  of  this  schedule,  but  provides  no  compensatory  a 
wool  duty,  and  the  ad  valorem  rfcte  is  but  25  per  cent,  whereas  th 
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rpose  of  the  basket  provision  in  every  schedule  requires  that  it 
Mild  provide  the  maximum  rates  of  that  schedule. 
Paragraph  1111,  pile  fabrics:  Substitute  proposed: 

iMle  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  whether  or  not  the  pile  covers  the  whole  surface, 
<if  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  whether  or  not  con- 
rating  chief  value,  and  manufactures  in  any  form,  made  or  cut  from  such 
i*  fabrics,  if  valued  at  not  more  than  $2.50  per  pound,  one  and  three-tenths 
les  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  30 
r  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  pound,  one  and  five- 
lths  tiroes  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class 
il  33  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Condensed  statement  of  above : 


Vmeriean  valuation,  per  pound. 


I  over  12.50. 
er*2.30 


Specific  wool  or  compensatory  duty,  per 
pound. 


1 .3  times  scoured  wool  rate . 
1.5  times  scoured  wotl  rate . 


Ad  valorem 
protective 
duty  to  be 
applied  to 
American 
valuation. 


Percent. 


30 
33 


Paragraph  1112,  blankets:  The  phraseology  of  this  paragraph  is 
rfective  and  ambiguous.  It  provides  for  a  very  limited  class  of 
iankets  not  exceeding  3  yards  in  length,  but  leaves  entirely  in  doubt 
le  classification  of  blanketing  exceeding  3  yards  in  length.  It  is  so 
^Irictive  as  to  weaves,  color,  and  finish  that  very  few  of  the 
lankets  of  commerce  would  fall  within  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
raph. 

These  restrictive  provisions  were  probably  designed  to  indirectly 
Kelude  from  the  blanket  paragraph  such  articles  as  traveling  rugs 
ad  automobile  robes,  concerning  the  classification  of  which  under  the 
resent  law  there  has  been  considerable  litigation.  It  is  true,  as  the 
ustoms  authorities  have  contended,  that  traveling  and  automobile 
ugs  should  be  classed  as  cloths.  But  that  can  be  more  simply  ac- 
wnplished  by  their  specific  enumeration  in  the  cloth  paragraph, 
'his  blanket  paragraph  can  then  be  so  written  that  it  will  really  be 
pplicable  to  blankets  instead  of  as  it  now  stands,  excluding  and 
hereby  subjecting  to  higher  rates,  the  very  articles  to  which  it  is 
"tended  to  apply : 
Substitute  proposed : 

'to  blankets  composed  whoUy  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  exceeding  three  yards  in 
PnKth.  valued  at  not  more  than  75  cents  per  pound,  one  time  the  rate  of  duty 
»  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
'alisnl  at  more  than  75  cents  and  not  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  one  and  two- 
*nths  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and 
3  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  one  and  three- 
toulw  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class 
inil  27  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  traveling  and  automobile  rugs 
uk!  robea  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  cloths  weighing  more  than 
four  onnces  to  the  square  yard  under  paragraph  1109. 
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Condensed  statement  of  the  rates  contained  in  the  foregoing  pn 
posed  substitute  paragraph : 


American  valuation,  per  pound. 


Not  more  than  75  cents 

More  than  75  cents  and  not  more  than  $1.50. 
More  than  $1.50 


Specific  wool  or  compensatory  duty,  per 
pound. 


AdnkrJ 

Srotirir- 
utytonr 
appud  *• 

Amera^ 
cakttii-E 


1  time  scoured  wool  duty . . 

1.2  times  scoured  wool  duty 

1.3  times  scoured  wool  duty 


Pari 


Paragraph  1113,  felts,  not  woven :  Substitute  proposed  : 

Felts,  not  woven,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  73  «t 
per  pound,  one  time  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  ti? 
class  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  75  cents  and  not  oi« 
than  $1.50  per  pound,  one  and  two- tenth  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  one  jmra 
of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  23  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  i 
more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  one  and  three-tenth  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  h 
pound  of  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class  and  27  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Condensed  statement  of  rates  in  above : 


American  valuation,  per  pound. 


Specific  wool  or  compensatory  duty,  per  pound. 


Not  over  75  cents 

Over  75  cents  and  not  over  $1.50 
Over  $1.50 


1  time  scoured  wool  rate.. . 

1.2  times  scoured  wool  rate 

1.3  times  scoured  wool  rate 


Ad  val3M 
proteett" 
duty  tea 
appbedu 
Amemv 
vabttb'-' 


Perm 


Paragraph  1120,  all  manufactures  n.  s.  p.  f . :  As  explained  in  <*« 
nection  with  the  substitute  submitted  for  paragraph  1109,  this  par 
graph  1120  was  designed  as  the  basket  provision  for  the  wool  sch*» 
ule,  but  it  includes  no  wool  compensatory  duty,  and  its  ad  valor* 
rate  is  not  in  accord  with  the  requirements  for  a  n.  s.  p.  f.  paragr&p 
For  these  reasons  we  have  incorporated  the  basket  provision  in  tl 
cloth  paragraph  (1109),  where  it  has  heretofore  habitually  been— 
the  acts  of  1913  and  1894,  as  well  as  those  of  1909, 1897,  and  1890. 

Paragraph  1430:  Braids,  laces,  galloons,  and  other  miscellanea 
articles  are  taken  out  of  the  wool  schedule  and  included  in  par 
graph  1430  of  the  sundries  schedule,  at  the  same  rates  of  duty  \ 
similar  articles  of  cotton  or  other  manufactures  upon  which  then.1 
no  duty  on  the  raw  materials.  This  change  in  classification  entire 
deprives  these  articles  made  of  wool  of  compensation  for  the  wo 
duty.  They  should  be  restored  to  Schedule  11  with  a  compensate 
duty  equal  to  that  allowed  upon  woven  fabrics. 

Wearing  apparel,  if  embroidered  in  any  manner,  is  covered 
paragraph  1430  of  the  sundries  schedule,  which  is  alike  applicable 
cotton  and  woolen  wearing  apparel,  but  does  not  include  any  conipt'J 
satory  rate  for  the  wool  duty.    Any  embroidery  on  an  article  of  weal 
ing  apparel  made  of  wool,  as  for  example  an  embroidered  initial  on 
flannel  outing  shirt,  would,  therefore,  bring  it  under  this  scheduli 
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iject  to  the  same  rate  as  embroidered  cotton  apparel,  and  without 
y  compensatory  allowance  for  the  wool  duty. 
At  the  present  time  the  difference  between  the  conversion  cost  in 
»  United  States  and  in  competing  European  countries  is  so  much 
witer  than  it  was  prior  to  1914  that  the  rates  on  woolen  manufac- 
res  in  the  act  of  1909  would  not  now  be  sufficient  in  most  cases  to 
*'t  that  difference. 

Many  manufacturers  have  been  insistent  that  higher  rates  should 
asked  for.    Realizing,  however,  that  the  sentiment  in  Congress  is 
verse  to  the  enactment  of  rates  higher  than  in  that  law  we  defer  to 
at  policy;  but  with  a  full  realization  that  for  some  time  to  come 
use  rates  will  not  be  sufficient,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  for- 
jn  currencies  and  exchange,  to  prevent  such  an  increase  in  importa- 
nt as  will  necessarily  cause  a  decrease  in  domestic  production  and  a 
responding    amount   of    unemployment.     After    a    considerable 
tried  of  uneconomic  competition  with  attendant  losses,  in  which  the 
ihlic  necessarily  shares,  there  will,  of  course,  be  an  adjustment  to 
e  rates  which  you  finally  enact.    Increased  orders  to  European  mills 
ill  naturally  tend  to  correct  the  present  maladjustment  of  wages  to 
e  currency  depreciation  there;  and  decreased  business  here,  with 
company  ing  unemployment,  will  just  as  inevitably  tend  to  lower 
e  labor  cost  here;  over  which  the  manufacturers  here  can  exercise 
>  control.    It  is  you  who  make  the  rates  in  the  new  law  who  will 
ierniine  what  shall  be  the  eventual  difference  between  the  wages 
the  woolen  mills  of  the  United  States  and  in  those  of  Europe. 
It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  principal  industries  of  the  coun- 
y  are  now  too  deeply  rooted  in  our  economic  system  to  disappear, 
ristly  and  efficient  plant  installations  of  a  whole  industry  can  not 
}  transferred  elsewhere,  nor  will  they  be  destroyed.     Properties 
ay  l>e  foreclosed  and  acquired  by  new  owners,  but  the  plants  will  re- 
am.  Work  people  may  be  idle  for  a  time,  but  if  higher  wages  can 
ot  be  paid,  like  everyone  who  encounters  competition,  they  must 
rentually  meet  the  market,  which  will  be  the  foreign  rates  plus 
hatever  measure  of  tariff  protection  you  decide  is  sufficient. 
Try  as  its  opponents  will  to  argue  down  the  irresistible  fact,  tariff 
rotection  is  primarily  and  fundamentally  a  matter  of  wages,  and 
either  sophistry  nor  demogogy  can  make  it  something  else. 
If  the  present  level  of  wages  in  competing  countries  continues,  and 
t  is  desired  to  maintain  the  existing  scale  in  the  United  States,  it 
'ill  require  tariff  rates  substantially  higher  than  those  of  the  acts 
f  1807  and  1909.    Lower  rates  of  duty  must  result  in  lower  wage 
fcte  here  or  higher  wage  rates  in  Europe.    This  is  not  argument ; 
I  is  a  mere  statement  of  immutable  economic  law,  which  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  protective  tariff 
K)li<*v. 

Opponents  of  the  protective  policy  may  question  the  advantages 
>f  higher  wages,  but  they  can  not  doubt  that  the  practical  effect  of 
i  protective  tariff  is  to  sustain  a  higher  scale  of  wages  than  obtains 
a  <*ompeting  countries. 

.  &I*.  Taussig,  who  would  hardly  qualify  as  an  advocate  of  protec- 
^•»n,  has  given  it  as  his  matured  opinion : 

^tpw  in  the  United  States — If  not  caused  by  the  tariff  system  alone,  they 
"*  m  least  dependent  upon  it  They  are  the  result  of  the  tariff  system  in  this 
^j*:  As  they  are  and  what  they  are,  they  could  not  be  paid  but  for  that  system. 
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In  estimating  the  sufficiency  for  the  protective  purpose  of  any 
the  rates  named  in  the  act,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
sible  application  to  such  rate  of  the  provisions  of  section  303  (' 
III),  which  authorizes  the  President  under  certain  conditions 
reduce  the  rate  by  20  per  cent. 

The  bill  under  consideration  was  not  designed  to  provide 
25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amounts  of  duty  required  for  proti 
purposes.    But  unless  a  rate  is  as  much  as  25  per  cent  more  il 
necessary,  a  reduction  of  the  rate  by  20  per  cent  will  lower  it  bel 
the  amount  required  for  protection.    If  the  rate  enacted  is  just 
ficient  to  equalize  the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic  o 
then  a  reduction  of  that  rate  by  20  per  cent  provided  in  section 
would  eliminate  the  element  of  protection  entirely,  making  the 
duced  figure  merely  a  revenue  duty.    For,  as  has  been  previm 
pointed  out,  anything  less  than  the  amount  of  duty  required 
protection  does  not  afford  any  protection  whatever.     If  the  n« 
rate  is  30  per  cent,  20  per  cent  less  than  30  per  cent  will  not  provi 
a  four-fifths  protection ;  it  will  be  a  duty  for  revenue  only. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  any  allowance  which  may  be  made  ui 
the  duties  upon  merchandise  imported  in  American  ships.    Hoi 
ever  worthy  the  purpose  of  encouraging  an  American   merrhi 
marine,  a  discount  for  that  purpose  which  is  granted  upon  r 
that  are  barely  protective  could  not  but  be  prejudicial  to  dome. 
industries.    If,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  give  such  a  preference 
American  ships,  the  nominal  rate  should  be  increased  by  the  amo 
of  the  authorized  reduction.    In  that  way  the  freight  would  be 
sured  to  American  vessels  without  prejudice  to  home  industries  « 
at  the  actual  protection  rate. 

You  have  had  extended  hearings  with  regard  to  the  change 
foreign  to  domestic  valuations  as  a  basis  for  duty.    I  shall.,  thereto 
not  discuss  that  subject,  but  will  merely  state  for  the  record  thai  whi 
not  among  the  original  advocates  of  the  American  valuation  plan 
are,  after  much  study  of  the  subject,  convinced  of  its  practicabili 
and  that  it  is  the  only  feasible  method  yet  suggested  that  will  ev 
partially  offset  the  effects  of  depreciating  foreign  currencies.    Wli 
the  objections  to  the  plan  are  carefully  examined  they  are  found 
be  invariably  in  reality  objections  to  the  rates  and  not  to  the  me( 
as  some  importers  have  themselves  pointed  out.    We  apprehend 
practical  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  law  with  this  featui 
the  retention  of  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  foreign  currencies 
very  important. 

An  extensive  review  of  economic  conditions  here  and  abroad  indt 
cates  that  there  are  three  distinct  factors  to  be  considered  in  estimatidi 
the  amount  of  tariff  protection  which  can  be  provided  for  America^ 
industries. 

There  is  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  difference  in  pt* 
duction  cost  due  to  different  standards  of  living  as  reflected  in  lahrfi 
cost.  This  difference  between  the  United  States  and  the  centra]  cotm 
tries  of  Europe  will  for  a  long  time  be  somewhat  greater  than  it*  wjt* 
before  the  war,  because  in  the  United  States  these  living  standard 
are  permanently  higher,  while  in  many  of  the  European  country 
war  poverty  has  depressed  the  general  standard  of  living.  The  ir> 
crease  in  the  gap  between  labor  costs  there  and  here  has  been  parth 
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ut  not  wholly,  offset  by  an  increase  in  other  charges  upon  production, 
uch  as  taxes  and  fuel.  Another  important,  but  temporary,  factor 
a  the  increase  of  difference  in  production  costs  results  from  the  great 
epreciation  in  the  value  of  local  currency. 

This  is  commonly  and  incorrectly  referred  to  as  depreciation  of 
xchange.  It  is  an  axiom  that  as  the  value  of  currency  declines,  prices 
>f  labor  and  commodities  must  rise,  but  the  two  movements  do  not 
proceed  with  equal  rapidity.  Wages  and  many  kinds  of  fixed  charges 
lave  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  speed  of  currency  inflation, 
vith  the  result  that,  measured  in  terms  01  the  purchasing  power  ox 
i  more  stable  currency  like  the  American  dollar,  actual  production 
losts  and  the  selling  prices  of  manufactures  have  been  steadily  declin- 
ing. This,  however,  is  a  phenomena  that  can  not  persist.  Sooner  or 
ater  the  decline  in  curency  must  be  arrested,  or  else  it  will  become 
valueless  and  be  replaced  by  a  new  circulating  medium.  In  either 
&se  prices  and  wages  will  then  come  to  normal  levels  according  to  the 
living  standards  of  those  countries. 

Except  to  the  limited  extent  the  American  valuation  plan  will 
afford,  it  does  not  seem  practicable,  in  a  permanent  tariff  act,  to  pro- 
vide against  the  extraordinary  conditions  created  by  currencies  which 
are  steadily  becoming  more  nearly  worthless ;  and,  unless  some  tem- 
porary means  of  relief  can  be  devised,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
for  a  time,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  long,  to  contend  with  this  handi- 
cap as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  war.  But  that  difference  which 
must  be  regarded  as  normal  and  lasting,  and  which  we  believe  to  be 
fn*eater  now  than  in  former  years,  is  the  proper  measure  of  perma- 
nently necessary  protection. 

The  special  or  emergency  tariff  enacted  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  not  only  made  no  provision  for  protective  duties  on  manu- 
factures of  wool,  but  actually  reduced  the  net  duties  on  most  woolen 
goods  by  neglecting  to  make  the  proper  compensatory  duty.  The  duty 
on  wool  in  the  grease  at  15  cents  per  pound  is  nearly  40  per  cent 
higher  than  it  was  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  law ;  and  by  elimina- 
tion of  the  skirting  clause  this  nominal  rate  is  actually  made  30  cents 
on  a  large  proportion  of  the  wools  required  to  augment  the  insufficient 
domestic  supply.  Assuming  for  such  wools  an  average  shrinkage  of 
50  per  cent,  this  present  duty  is  equivalent  to  60  cents  the  clean  pound. 
Of  course,  thev  will  not  be  imported  in  that  form,  because  of  improper 
adjustment  or  the  compensatory  duties.  The  wool  must  come  in  in- 
stead in  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured  form  at  45  cents, 
which  will  defeat  the  purpose  of  protection  to  the  woolgrowers. 

This  result  has  not  yet  been  manifest  because  of  the  large  surplus 
stocks  of  wool  that  were  on  hand  when  the  emergency  act  went  into 
**ffect.  As  there  have  since  been  practically  no  importations  of  cloth- 
ing wools,  the  surplus  stocks  then  on  hand  have  been  steadily  reduced, 
until  itwpuld  now  be  necessary  to  import  supplies  of  the  finer  grades. 
But  owing  to  the  disparity  between  the  effective  wool  duties  and  the 
compensatory  rates,  the  importations  will  take  the  f  orm  of  goods  in- 
stead of  raw  wool,  to  the  detriment  of  domestic  industry  and  employ - 
u*Qt  and  without  benefit  to  the  domestic  woolgrower. 

Irv concluding  my  statement  I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
wmmittee  to  the  plan  for  levying  the  duties  on  cloth  in  specific  form 
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which  was  proposed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Mr.  Julifc 
Forstmann,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  While  it  would  not  be  possible  to  worc 
out  the  details  of  this  plan  in  time  for  incorporation  in  the  pendiic 
bill,  the  principle  which  it  embodies  seems  so  sound  that  it  might  wdi 
be  made  the  subject  of  study  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  to  detennii* 
whether  it  could  not  later  be  substituted  for  the  method  which  mir 
be  adopted  now.  Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Forstmann's  proposal  is  that  tht 
rate  of  duty  shall  be  based  upon  the  American  conversion  cost,  the 
Congress  shall  legislate  that  rate  in  the  tariff  act,  and  provide  that  t> 
Tariff  Commission  shall  determine  what  the  conversion  costs  ait. 
classify  the  goods  into  groups  having  approximately  the  same  re- 
version cost,  and  prepare  tables  showing  in  specific  form  the  amemi* 
of  duty  for  each  group  computed  on  the  ascertained  conversion  o* 
at  the  rate  prescribed  in  the  act.  This  method  woUld  provide  itf 
each  class  of  goods  the  amount  of  protection  needed  therefor,  wncV 
afford  all  the  advantages  of  the  specific  form  of  duty,  without  havitf 
to  make  the  rates  higher  than  necessary  for  some  articles  in  order  ;i 
have  them  sufficiently  high  to  be  protective  for  others.  Con^re 
would  retain  its  legislative  control  over  the  basic  ad  valorem  rtfc 
without  having  to  encumber  the  law  with  elaborate  tables  of  sj^ci 
rates,  the  preparation  of  which,  and  their  amendment  from  timf  >» 
time,  would  be  entrusted  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  subject  will  be  necessary  to  determine  'i« 
practicability  of  the  plan,  and  if  adopted  an  interval  of  a  year  ** 
more  would  be  required  before  it  could  be  put  in  effect  to  enable  l» 
commission  to  compile  the  information  necessary  for  the  preparat** 
of  the  tables  of  rates.  Theoretically,  the  proposal  is  sound  in  prii 
ciple,  and  I  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  Tariff  Commission  be  re- 
quested to  investigate  its  practicability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  two  or  three  points  that  were  ref emvj  U 
by  Mr.  Dale  upon  which  I  would  like  to  comment  very  briefly. 

The  statements  that  were  made,  of  course,  are  not  new.  They  h.*u 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  every  revision  of  the  tariff  withJ 
my  recollection,  and  are  as  fully  stated  and  are  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader,  successfully  answered  in  pre- 
vious hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Hi-si 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  tbt 
carded  and  worsted  branches  of  the  industry  in  respect  to  the  pre=e« 
form  of  duty.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  carded-wool  inilu-tn 
has  no  sympathy  with  that  contention.  Of  Drobably  25,000  l<Hini 
engaged  in  that  branch  of  the  business,  I  think  Mr.  Dale  said  he  spc»* 
for  some  1,600. 

The  old  tariff  provided  rates  of  duty  equally  applicable  to  botv 
branches  of  the  industry  and  as  much  needed  by  the  one  as  by  tb 
other.  Practically  all  the  heavy-shrinking  wools,  except  limit* 
quantities  of  defective  sorts,  are  as  useful  and  necessary  for  thi 
French  system  of  worsted  manufacture  as  for  the  carding  brand 
of  the  industry,  and  a  large  part  of  the  heavy-shrinking  wools  are  * 
useful  in  the  Bradford  system  as  in  the  carding  mills. 

Apart  from  that,  the  compensatory  duty  under  the  old  law,  as  lix 
been  pointed  out,  was  based  upon  a  shrinkage  of  66}  per  cent.  V 
the  wool  did  not  exceed  that  shrinkage  it  could  be  imported  wit. 
full   compensation   against   foreign   carded   wool   goods    made  <> 
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nilar  wools.  That  was  equally  true  whether  the  wools  were  manu- 
ctured  by  the  carding  or  the  worsted  process.  I  think  Senator 
x>ding  will  confirm  that  statement.  The  carded-wool  manufac- 
rers  had  no  grievance  under  the  old  form,  of  tariff  so  long  as  the 
x>l  they  wish  to  import  did  not  shrink  more  than  66f  per  cent, 
ud  in  the  case  of  exceptional  wools  having  a  greater  shrinkage 
e  disadvantage  for  the  carding  system  was  no  greater  than  for  the 
mbing;  or  worsted  system. 
The  difficulty  about  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool — and  I  have  tried 

avoid  indicating  any  personal  objection  to  that  form,  except  indi- 
ting the  difficulties  involved — is  the  difficulty,  first  of  all,  of  giving 
liquate  protection  to  the  woolgrower  on  account  of  the  fault  com- 
tm  to  all  ad  valorem  duties,  and  particularly  to  articles  or  commodi- 
*s  like  wool  which  have  a  very  great  fluctuation  in  price.  From  the 
unufacturer's  point  of  view  the  difficulty  is  that  you  can  not  devise 
i  equitable  compensatory  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  wool  duty.  The 
ian  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Dale  would  be  perfectly  sound 

the  market  value  of  wool  did  not  change  and  if  the  ratio  of  raw 
atrial  and  conversion  costs  for  different  fabrics  was  always 
nitical. 

Hut.  in  the  first  place,  the  valuation  for  different  goods  has  been  as 
iriant  as  30  per  cent  of  raw  materials  to  70  per  cent  of  conversion 
M-  on  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand  70  per  cent  of  raw  material 
>  30  per  cent  of  conversion  costs.  No  rate  that  is  predicated  upon  a 
mvntage  of  40  or  50  or  60  per  cent  of  wool  can  be  applicable  with 
]tiul  exactness  and  justice  to  all  goods.  It  will  either  be  too  high  for 
>m*\  or,  if  not  too  high  for  any,  it  will  be  too  low  for  some. 

There  is  the  further  difficulty  that  the  price  of  wool  is  constantly 
»» tuating.  If  the  ratio  for  any  given  fabric  to-day  is  60  per  cent 
f  ratr  material  to  40  per  cent  of  conversion  cost,  and  the  price  of 
<>ol  falls  very  much,  the  ratio  of  wool  to  conversion  cost  immediately 
han<jes,  and  if  there  is  a  compensatory  duty  which  is  based  on  the 
reviously  assumed  ratio  of  60  to  40  becomes  wrong. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  apportion  the  total  duty  in  exact  equalization 
etween  cloth,  yarns,  and  tops,  as  advanced  by  Mr.  Dale,  for  there  is 
<>l  a  constant  ratio  between  the  conversion  costs  of  cloth,  yarn,  and 
ops  for  the  many  different  kinds  of  fabrics.  If  in  every  kind  of 
iwkIs  the  ratio  of  these  respective  conversion  costs  was  the  same,  and 
f  the  price  of  raw  wool  was  a  constant  unfluctuating  factor,  it  would 
*  p<«s-ible  to  apportion  the  duties  upon  the  equalized  basis  suggested 
>J»  Mr.  Dale.  But  for  the  thousands  of  products  varying  in  all  de- 
rm's of  fineness  of  texture,  with  greatly  varying  weights  from  3 
unices  to  30  ounces  per  square  yard,  the  variations  in  the  relative 
inversion  costs  of  cloth,  yarn,  and  tops  are  very  great,  and  no 
tnjrle  ratio  will  exactly  apply  to  all,  nor  will  a  ratio  that  is  correct 
for  any  one  remain  correct  tor  that  one  when  the  cost  of  the  raw 
Material  changes  appreciably. 

The  truth  is  there  can  be  no  absolutely  ideal  form  of  levying  these 
Julias  In  matters  of  taxation  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can.  Every- 
>dp  admits  that  tax  bills  apply  very  unequally,  and  so  it  is  with  the 
tariff  bills.  The  same  income  tax  is  imposed  upon  an  income  en- 
ta*ly  earned  by  hard  work  as  upon  another  income  of  identical 
"Count  which  is  derived  entirely  from  investments,  without  any  per- 
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sonal  work  or  service.  You  apply  a  tax  upon  an  estate,  say.  of  a 
million  dollars,  divided  among  10  heirs,  so  that  a  great  deal  heavier 
burden  falls  upon  the  one-tentn  each  heir  inherits  than  upon  $100jO*»> 
inherited  by  one  heir  from  an  estate  of  $100,000.  There  is  no  perfect 
form  for  a  tax  law  or  for  a  tariff  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  of  my  statement. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  noticed  when  you  referred  to  paragraphs  IW. 
1110,  and  1111,  covering  woolen  fabrics  more  than  4  ounces  \*t 
square  yard  and  woolen  fabrics  which  have  been  cut  to  garment  »r 
suiting  length,  and  pile  fabric,  you  used  the  words  in  your  suggests! 
changes  in  the  designation  of  the  cloth  or  fabrics,  u  whether  or  M 
constituting  chief  value."  That  brings  up  that  old  question  of  allow- 
ing you  here  for  wool  values. 

Mr.  Wood.  Senator,  with  respect  to  that  I  think  we  simply  follow! 
the  language  of  the  existing  bill.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  avoid  sug- 
gesting changes  in  phraseology,  unless  we  were  especially  impressM 
with  their  necessity. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  phraseology  is  "  woven  fabrics  weighing  n«- 
more  than  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valu*! 
at  not  more  than  75  cents  per  pound,  20  cents  per  pound,  and,  m 
addition  thereto,  18  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

You  used  the  words  in  your  suggested  definition  "  Whether  or  m* 
constituting  chief  value." 

Mr;  Wood.  We  simply  copied  that  from  the  Fordney  bill.  We  iltf 
not  suggest  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  is  it  in  the  Fordnev  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Paragraph  1111,  third  line. 

Senator  SmoOt.  That  applies  to  fabrics  only. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  you  will  find  it  applies  generally. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  in  1109  or  1110.  They  did.  however,  pit 
it  in  1111  to  cover  pile  fabrics. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  that  phraseology  our  purpose  was  simply  to  folio* 
the  language  of  the  bill.    We  did  not  intend  to  introduce  any  r.-* 
feature. 

I  might  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  endeavored/*; 
the  graduated  series  of  compensatory  duties,  to  provide  for  the  r*n* 
tions  in  components,  starting  with  a  low  compensatory  rate  for  1  » 
values  and  increasing  as  the  increase  of  value  indicates  larger  prof* 
tions  of  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  did  not  use  those  words  in  regard  to  j\ri 
graph  1112,  referring  to  blankets? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Wood,  in  your  statement  I  understood  you  u 
say  that  15  cents  per  pound  on  scoured  wool  represents  60  cents  \^ 
pound  in  the  cloth.    Did  I  misunderstand  your  statement? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir.  I  was  not  referring  to  the  cloth,  but  the  act'i 
cost  of  importation.  In  the  present  emergency  tariff  bill  the  rr 
is  15  cents  for  unwashed  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  were  referring  to  the  emergency  tariff  bill  ■ 

Mr.  Wood.  Entirely. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  had  reference  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir.    I  only*  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  emergFUt 
tariff  bill  created  a  situation  which  would  necessarily  result  in  th< 
importation  of  tops  and  yarns  rather  than  wool,  because,  the  dur 
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•ing  15  cents  on  the  grease  pound  and  on  all  those  wools  that  are 
irted.  the  duty  would  be  doubled,  which  would  make  it  30  cents. 
',  that  wool  shrinks  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  that  would  be  60  cents 
*r  clean  pound,  but  if  the  tops  can  be  brought  in  for  45  cents  per 
jund  raw  wool  would  not  come  in. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  refer  to  the  emergency 
riff  bill.  I  agree  with  you.  If  we  are  to  have  any  kind  of  protec- 
<>n  for  wool  we  will  have  to  have  the  same  degree  of  protection  for 
ps  or  else  tops  will  come  in  instead  of  wool. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  reason  it  has  not  been  done  up  to  this  time  is,  iirst 
':  all.  Congress  passed  that  bill  for  the  special  protection  of  the  wool- 
•owers.  Owing  to  the  very  great  stocks  of  wool  accumulated  in 
lis  country,  wool  having  been  free  up  to  the  moment  of  the  passage 
f  that  act,  the  price  of  the  domestic  wool  was  not  immediately  en- 
uiced.  But  as  that  surplus  stock  became*  reduced  the  variation 
ktween  domestic  and  foreign  prices  be^an  to  be  apparent,  so  that 
the  present  time  the  clean-content  prices  here  are  about  15  cents 
?r  pound  above  the  corresponding  clean-content  foreign  prices  of 
^responding  wools. 

I *p  to  this  time  it  has  not  been  advantageous  or  it  has  not  been 
scessary  to  make  these  imports,  but  as  the  wool  becomes  scarce  here, 
\y  importations  of  wool  that  comes  in — that  is,  if  the  goods  can  still 
?  manufactured  in  the  United  States — will  come  in  the  form  of  tops 
id  yarns. 

Senator  Smoot.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wood.  Later  on,  when  the  agencies  of  distribution  have  been 
tated.  which  takes  a  good  deal  longer  time  for  fabrics  than  for  tops 
id  yarns,  then  as  long  as  the  duty  is  only  45  cents  a  pound  for  cloth, 
iturally  cloth  will  come  rather  than  wool  at  60  cents  or  tops  and 
trn  at  45  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  woolgrower  realizes  that  just  as  much  as 
it  manufacturer  does? 
Mr.  Wood.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Watson.  Mr.  Wood,  you  made  a  number  of  suggestions  in 
igard  to  changes  in  these  schedules.  How  did  you  arrive  at  all  those 
fccific  rates? 

Mr,  Wood.  Do  you  refer  to  the  specific  or  the  ad  valorem  rates? 
Senator  Watson.  All  the  recommendations  you  made. 
Mr.  Wood.  The  specific  rates,  compensatory  for  the  wool  duty, 
ere  arrived  at,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge,  on  the  basis  of  eliminat- 
or compensation  for  the  components,  which,  according  to  the  value, 
Mild  not  have  been  enhanced  in  value  by  the  wool  duty — that  is,  the 
iw*r  the  price,  the  less  new  wool,  and  consequently  the  less  com- 
*nsatory  duty.    We  tried  to  relate  the  compensatory  duty  to  the 
^portion  of  wool  duty.    The  relation  is  necessarily  approximate, 
ml  the  method  of  determining  the  ratios  empirical. 
With  regard  to  protective  rates  or  ad  valorem  rates,  they  were 
Ppvoxiroately  rates  of  the  1909  act,  slightly  reduced  in  case  of 
loth  and  converted  to  equivalents  for  American  valuation. 
Senator  Watson.  Do  you  have  the  conversion  cost  of  that  rate  in 
wnpetmg  countries  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir.    We  could  not  get  them. 
Senator  Watson.  You  could  not  get  those  costs  ? 
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Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir.  We  have  for  tops  and  yarns,  but  not  for  cloth. 
I  shall  put  a  statement  of  comparative  conversion  costs  of  tops  anj 
yarns  in  the  record  as  an  appendix. 

Senator  Watson.  As  compared  with  what  countries? 

Mr.  Wood.  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  the  conversion  costs  very  much  the  same  ii 
all  those  countries? 

Mr.  Wood.  They  are  very  much  lower  in  Germany. 

As  I  have  tried  to  explain,  we  have  not  undertaken  to  cover  the  fuiij 
difference  between  present  costs  here  and  abroad.     If  we   did  ;l 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  rates  a  good  deal  higher.     We 
assuming  that  certain  conditions  are  temporary,  and  that  the  tai 
can  not  provide  for  the  temporary  conditions. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  you  read  the  President's  message  with  re-| 
gard  to  enlarging  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Tariff  Commission!] 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  more  or  less  a  generalization-— did  not 
into  details. 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  think  of  that  plan  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  it  is  altogether  impracticable  and  undestraborj 
It  would  keep  business  in  a  state  of  very  great  suspense.  The  Taril| 
Commission  will  have  to  do  all  these  things  the  Ways  and  Men 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Sen«tt| 
have  done  in  the  way  of  hearings,  and  there  would  be  constant  6* 
mand  for  rehearings,  and  the  whole  subject  of  tariff  rates  would  **] 
in  a  constant  state  of  unrest  and  unsettlement,  causing  correspondir^j 
uncertainty  in  business. 

Senator  Watson.  You  base  that  statement  on  what  powers  may  5 
given  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  presume.  Very  much  depends  upa 
the  authority  given  to  them.  If  you  could  have  a  maximum  ai 
minimum,  for  instance,  if  Congress  could  arbitrarily  fix  a  maxima 
and  minimum  on  each  imported  article,  and  then,  as  occasion  muril' 
rustify,  grant  the  President  authority,  upon  the  advice  of  tl 
Tariff  Commission,  to  either  raise  or  lower  the  tariff  within  th< 
limits  of  maximum  and  minimum,  do  you  think  that  would  be  ij 
dailgerous  proposition? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  it  would  be  very  dangerous,  because  it  brine* 
pressure  upon  the  President  and  the  Tariff  Commission  constantly, 
first  upon  one  schedule  and  then  another. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  read  any  of  Senator  Smooths  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  think  of  them? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  feel  that  anything  which  takes  out  of  the  control  of 
Congress  for  some  considerable  period  of  time  the  determination  oi 
rates  of  duty  would  be  unsettling  to  business,  because  of  the  liability 
to  sudden  and  frequent  changes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  the  rule  is  laid  down  there  for  action 
and  there  would  be  no  action  taken  unless  the  rule  applies  to  the 
case  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President.  I  think#  that  under 
conditions  existing  in  the  world  to-day — and  no  one  living  can  toll 
what  they  will  be  three  months  hence — we  have  got  to  delegate  thai 
power  under  the  rules  laid  down  in  some  form.    Further,  any  rate 
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it  may  apply  to  goods  shipped  from  France  or  England  that  does 

t  apply  to  Germany,  or  any  rate  that  may  apply  to  conditions  ex- 

in<r  in  Germany  on  goods  made  in  Germany,  if  rates  are  put  up 

Siciently  to  take  care  of  those,  it  will  be  an  absolute  embargo  to 

igland  and  France. 

Senator  Watson.  Precisely. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  are  you  going  to  get  around  it? 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  question  1  wanted  to  ask  you.    How 

you  get  away  from  that  situation? 

llr.  Wood.  I  undertook  to  give  my  personal  view  of  that  in  the 
itement  I  made.    My  belief  is  we  will  have  to  suffer  some  measure 

demoralization  by  reason  of  the  liquidation  in  Europe  and  the 
preciation  of  their  currencies.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  escape 
om  it.  I  think  the  period  during  which  that  will  continue  is 
tthably  somewhat  less  than  is  generally  anticipated.  The  moment 
a  begin  to  buy  largely  in  the  countries  where  the  currency  has  the 
neatest  depreciation  the  inevitable  effect  will  be  to  correct  the 
listing  evil  in  part.  For  a  very  long  time,  I  presume  it  will  be 
are,  currencies  and  exchange  will  not  be  as  stable  as  they  were 
'fore  the  war,  but  I  don't  think  the  present  extreme  conditions  can 
st  long,  and  I  don't  think  any  legislative  action  will  be  able  to 
itirelv  overcome  the  full  measure  of  the  extreme  depreciation  now 
(trailing. 

Senator  Watson.  If  Germany  has  over  one  hundred  billion  of 
rinted  marks  in  circulation  now,  how  do  you  suppose  she  will  ever 

*  able  to  overcome  that  situation? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  rather  suspect  the  same  thing  will  happen  that  hap- 
ened  to  our  continental  currency.  When  it  fell  to  a  ratio  of  500  to 
it  ceased  to  circulate.    Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Watson.  We  will  wade  through  rather  deep  water  between 
ow  and  then. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  expect  so. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  not  the  hardship  incident  to  a  situation 
i  that  kind  be  greater  to  the  American  manufacturer  than  the  sys- 
nn  proposed  by  the  President  or  by  the  amendment  of  Senator 
'moot? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  feel  sure  of  that.  The  proposed  elasticity  of 
triff  rates  would  add  one  more  uncertain  factor  to  the  other  compli- 
atinp  uncertainties. 

>«nator  Watson.  Or  some  other  proposition  which  will  in  a  meas- 
n>  alleviate  the  hardship  incident  to  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  arguing 
wnst  the  suggestions  of  Senator  Smoot  or  the  President.  We  have 
drcidy  been  waiting  a  year  for  needed  tariff  revision. 

Senator  Shoot.  Tnat  would  not  delay  the  bill  any  more  than  it  will 

*  delayed  under  the  American  valuation  plan. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  think  the  Tariff  Commission  would  not  make  any 
******  progress  than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  eyery- 
**ly  knows  how  rapid  that  is. 

Nmator  Smoot.  1  hardly  know  how  to  proceed  with  this  woolen 
*he<Jule.  You  remember  that  when  we  undertook  to  substitute  a 
all  for  the  woolen  schedule  in  the  Underwood  bill  I  took  it  for 
fronted  that  everything  had  been  told  me,  and  with  the  knowledge  I 
la<l  of  the  woolen  business,  while  the  rates  in  some  respects  were  ex- 
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ceedingly  high,  and  as  long  as  we  had  to  take  into  consideration  tht 
tariff  upon  wool,  and  twice  the  amount  for  washed,  and  three  times 
for  scoured,  and  four  times  for  wooL  I  thought  perhaps  the  dutj 
was  justified;  but  Mr.  William  M.  Wood,  of  the  American  Wool* 
Co.,  the  very  morning  after  the  Underwood  bill  was  signed  came  ow 
and  told  the  American  people  that  we  who  were  standing  for  the  old 
rates  were  doing  a  thing  that  was  not  justifiable,  and  that  the  Under- 
wood bill  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him.  Of  course,  I  felt  like  1 
had  done  something  that  perhaps  was  not  altogether  right  as  a  legis- 
lator. I  do  not  want  any  more  suggestions  of  that  kind,  either  to  tat| 
committee  or  to  any  one  else. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  it  help  this  matter  any  if  Congress  fiiecl 
rates  now  and  then  gave  the  Tariff  Commission  the  power  to  changt] 
those  rates  upon  presentation  of  facts  which  demanded  change? 

Senator  Smoot.  Based  upon  the  rule  we  laid  down. 

Senator  McLean.  No ;  by  fixing  the  rates  now,  starting  the  rat* 
near  as  we  can  assess  them  at  the  present  time.    Then  you  must  hii 
a  change  before  your  business  is  disturbed. 

Mr.  Wood.  No  ;  the  anticipation  of  a  change  is  sufficient  to  stop  ti»| 
making  of  contracts.    People  don't  await  actual  change  of  rates;  tl 
mere  knowledge  that  changes  are  to  be  made  or  are  likely  to  be  ma< 
causes  the  effect  to  be  anticipated. 

Senator  McLean.  You  do  not  think  that  would  improve  the  sitot- 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Would  we  have  authority  under  the  Constituti 
to  confer  power  upon  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make  rates? 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  lay  down  the  rule  by  which  the  rates  a 
be  changed  upon  the  presentation  of  facts.  I  hope  to  make  a  speer 
on  it,  and  I  will  cite  all  the  decisions  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Wood.  What  we  are  more  immediately  concerned  with  is 
have  an  adequate  and  well-balanced  tariff  as  speedily  as  possi 
and  we  feel  that  anything  which  is  going  to  introduce  a  new  elemei 
of  determination,  even  with  any  limitations,  will  keep  the  enlin 
fabric  of  our  industry  in  an  unsettled  state. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  industry  whi< 
you  represent  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  As  respects  employment? 

Senator  McLean.  les;  as  respects  employment  and  percentage  <if 
production. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  judge  from  the  best  information  I  have  at  tf* 
present  time  it  is  about  60  per  cent  employed,  with  .the  probability 
that  by  the  1st  of  January  it  will  be  nearer  50.  It  is  a  seasonal  busi- 
ness. The  placing  of  orders  is  very  largely  seasonal,  and  employing  r/. 
has  been  declining  steadily  for  some  weeks  past,  because  in  the  selluur 
period  a  full  season's  orders  were  not  obtained. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  this  anticipated  competition  indicating  ttse!' 
now? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir ;  in  part.  I  would  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  saying  that  the  entire  present  condition  of  depression  is  dirt*  u* 
foreign  competition.  It  is  due  in  part  to  our  own  domestic  liquida- 
tion. That  is  one  reason  why  our  imports  have  not  been  larger  than 
they  are.  They  have  been  constantly  growing,  but  if  we  had  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  domestic  consumption  there  would  have  b**n 
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rery  much  greater  importation  of  foreign  goods.  The  same  causes 
nich  have  operated  to  depress  business  generally  here  have  de- 
essed  business  for  the  foreign  manufacturers  who  have  been  en- 
avoring  to  do  business  here. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  prices  now  compare  with  the  top  prices  ? 
Mr.  Wood.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  make  a  general  answer,  because 
;e  variety  of  products  is  so  great.  I  should  say  in  a  very  general 
ay  that  the  prices  to-day  are  about  50  per  cent  of  the  peak  prices. 
i  a  great  many  cases  they  are  less  than  50.  That  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
•eat  decline  in  prices  of  raw  materials.  There  has  been  a  decline 
>  wages,  too,  but  the  decline  has  chiefly  been  in  raw  materials. 
It  may  be  of  interest,  because  the  question  was  asked  a  few  moments 
n>.  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  British  wages.  The  best  esti- 
ate  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  upon  that  subject  I  should  be 
tad  to  give  you.  The  old  Tariff  Board  gave  the  average  ratio  of 
ritish  wages  to  those  of  the  United  States  of  45  or  50  to  100.  That 
as  the  average.  There  were  a  great  many  cases  where  it  was  lower 
nd  some  where  it  was  higher,  but  the  Tariff  Board  said  in  a  general 
av  it  was  from  45  or  50  to  100. 

To-day,  according  to  the  latest  information  which  we  have,  from 
ti  authentic  and  authoritative  source,  after  the  reductions  which 
arc  been  made  in  Great  Britain  during  the  past  year,  the  present 
ites  are  125  per  cent  over  the  prewar  rates  of  1914  and  our  rates  are 
*  a  minimum  126  per  cent  over  those  of  1916,  so  that  in  percentage 
key  are  about  the  same,  not  allowing  for  any  enhancement  here  be- 
*een  1914  and  1916.  That  makes  a  rate  of  112.5  to  226,  but  the 
resent  British  rate  is  in  a  depreciated  currency,  so,  after  deducting 
be  depreciation  from  the  112.5  it  makes  the  actual  1921  ratio  of 
2}  to  226;  or,  to  put  it  in  the  same  way  the  Tariff  Board  did,  instead 
f  from  50  to  100,  it  is  now  40.9  to  100.  That  is  to  say,  where  the 
iriff  board  estimated  the  average  British  woolen  wages  to  be  50 
wr  cent  of  the  average  American  woolen  wages,  it  to-day  figures  out 
1  per  cent.  This  computation  is  based  upon  a  comparison  with  the 
dvance  in  the  United  States  from  1916.  If  the  comparison  was  made 
rith  the  increase  in  the  United  States  from  1914,  as  it  should  have 
*en,  the  discrepancy  would  be  still  further  increased. 

Senator  McLean.  From  what  country  do  you  anticipate  the  most 
«vere  competition  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  varies  a  great  deal,  according  to  the  kind  of  goods 
»ade.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  goods  for  which  Germany,  Poland, 
rod  Czechoslovakia  are  better  prepared  to  compete  than  others,  and 
an  other  goods  Great  Britain  is  better  able  to  compete  than  others, 
but  probably  the  most  severe  competition  in  many  kinds  of  goods 
*ould  come  from  Germany  by  way  of  Great  Britain.  That  has 
ilready  happened.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  being  done,  either  com- 
pletely or  partly,  in  Germany  for  Great  Britain.  There  is  a  good 
fWl  of  that  kind  of  work  being  done. 

,  Here  is  another  wage  comparison  with  Germany  that  may  be  of 
interest ;  it  is  the  last  statement  we  have  of  German  wages.  It  gives 
'rennan  rates  of  as  recent  a  date  as  November  28  in  marks  and  shows 
to*  equivalents  in  United  States  currency  and  wage  rates  in  the 
United  States  for  corresponding  work.  The  first  item  shows,  for  48 
hoars'  work,  1.26  in  Germany  against  27.97  here. 

senator  McLean.  Are  there  any  American  manufacturers  estab- 
lishing mills  in  Germany? 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  know  of  none.  I  understand  there  have  been  son* 
existing  cotton  mills  in  Czechoslovakia  that  have  been  taken  over  ta 
a  group  of  English  and  American  investors.  I  do  not  think  an;» 
American  organizations,  as  such,  have  obtained  foreign  plants.  Uik 
there  are  American  individuals  in  combination  with  some  Britij* 
individuals  who  have  interested  themselves  with  Czechoslovakia 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  heard  of  any  woolen  manufacturers  <<t 
any  merchants  in  the  United  States  getting  foreign  wool  and  having 
it  sent  to  Germany  and  Germany  make  it  up  for  this  market? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  Senator.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  wools  were 
sent  from  here  to  Germany  with  the  expectation  of  bringing  them 
back,  but  as  the  wool  duty  would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  product 
when  brought  back,  that  with  the  double  transportation  costs  woulJ 
make  such  transactions  impracticable.  Before  the  emergency  taril 
law  was  enacted  it  was  possible  to  send  wool  from  the  United  Statel 
to  Germany,  have  it  made  into  tops,  brought  back  to  the  Unite4 
States,  and  the  duty  on  tops  paid,  the  whole  cost  being  less  than  thf 
cost  of  having  the  work  done  within  20  miles  of  Boston. 

Senator  McLean.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  before  the  emergency  tariff  went  into  effect 
The  wool  was  sent  from  here  and  made  into  tops,  but  they  were 
not  actually  brought  back,  because  the  merchants  who  undertook  the 
transaction  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  the  tops  on  the  other  side, 
where  at  that  time  wool  was  very  badly  needed,  because  Germany  ^«s 
not  then  able  to  import  wool  in  sufficient  quantity  for  domestic  needx 

Senator  McLean.  Is  that  coming  in  now? 

Mr.  Wood.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  When  did  you  say  it  took  place} 

Mr.  Wood.  Before  the  emergency  tariff  went  into  effect.  Sine*  I 
then  Germany  has  obtained  such  an  abundant  supply  of  wool  there  ] 
is  no  need  to  obtain  it  by  so  unusual  a  route.  Besides  which,  Amerv  j 
can  wool  prices  are,  of  course,  higher  now  than  in  the  markets  where  | 
Germany  buys  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  England  sending  wool  to  Germany  now! 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  be  made  up  there? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  I  think  probably  some  of  the  witnesses  to  be 
heard  will  tell  you  of  instances  of  knitted  goods  being  made  in  Ger- 
many and  brought  into  Great  Britain  and  exported  from  Great  Brit- 
ain here.  That  is  something  I  am  not  directly  familiar  with,  but  I 
have  heard  it  discussed. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  did  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent it  had  developed. 

Mr.  Wood.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  quite  a  number  of 
exhibits.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  that  they  all  be  incorporated  in  th* 
record,  because  it  would  be  quite  expensive  to  print  the  charts  aod 
tables.  I  will  leave  them,  so  they  can  be  accessible  to  the  member 
of  the  committee,  and  you  can  exercise  your  own  judgment  as  to  which 
of  them  should  be  printed.  One  is  the  comparison  I  just  made  of 
wages,  another  is  a  comparison  of  the  effect  of  the  25-cent  wool 
duty  on  different  wools,  a  diagram  showing  the  difference  between 
clean-content  and  grease-wool  duties,  a  comparison  of  German  an«l 
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nerican  wages,  and  a  very  complete  and  detailed  statement  of 
nerican  wages,  if  you  care  tor  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ilet  us  have  it  put  in  the  record.  Then  we  will  not 
ve  to  be  running  around  after  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Very  well.    They  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
x>rd  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Wood's  testimony. 
Have  vou  reduced  wages  some? 

Mr.  Wood.  Wages  in  the  United  States  have  been  reduced  22£  per 
nt  from  the  peale.    They  are  now  126  per  cent  above  the  1916  level 
id  somewhat  more  above  the  1914  level,  as  appears  from  a  state- 
?nt  published  by  the  United-States  Buieau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Senator  Calder.  Does  that  apply  to  your  industry  ? 
Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

I  wish  to  make  one  statement  in  connection  with  the  comparisons 
>n\    I  have  left  as  part  of  the  appendixes  referred  to  in  my  state- 
ent  a  comparison  between  the  English,  German,  and  French  cost 
i  making  tops  and  yarns  with  the  American.    In  comparing  those 
tfferences  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  that  the  American  price 
f  wools  has  not  yet  felt  the  full  effect  of  the  emergency  tariff. 
I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Senator  McCumber.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.    The  ex- 
ibits  you  referred  to  may  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Vor*ted  yarns — Showing  protective  duty  necessary  to  equalize  costs  of  produc- 
tion, using  commission  spinning  charges  in  England,  France,  and  Germany 
and  same  charges  in  United  States. 

ENGLISH  STERLING  AT  $3.60. 


2/20s. 

2/30s. 

2/40S. 

England. 

United 
States. 

England. 

United 
States. 

England. 

United 
States. 

tat  o(  tops 

a  80 

1.18 

0.80 

1.18 

0.80 

1.18 

i"«"ni*,fkm  tpinnipg. .. .  r 

.87 
.184 

1.28 
.265 

.87 
.221 

1.28 
.36 

.87 
.274 

1.28 
.55 

Cost  of  yam 

1.054 
.04 
.30 
.151 

1.545 

1.091 
.04 
.30 
.209 

1.64 

1.144 
.04 
.30 
.346 

1.83 

tai^ht  and  insurance. 

fcnpumtory  (wool)  duty 

wssary  protective  duty 

1.545 

1.545 

1.64 

1.64 

1.83 

1.83 

2/5 

0s. 

2/6 
England. 

Os. 

2/7 

OS. 

England. 

United 
States. 

United 
States. 

England. 

United 
States. 

l«t«*tow .         ... 

0.80 

1.18 

0.80 

1.18  1 

0.80 

1.18 

**•  jwdne»»  per  cent  yarn— Coat 

^Qaussfon  spinning 

.87 
.352 

1.28 
.72 

.87 
.502 

1.28  , 
.87  ! 

.87 
.735 

1.28 
1.12 

Costofyarn 

1.222 
.04 
.30 
.438  i 

i 

2.00 

1.372 
.04 
.30 

.438 

2.15  , 

i 

1.605 
.04 
.30 
.455 

2.40 

j^nuod  Insurance. 

Kaapeaaatary  (wool)  doty 

>**m«7  protective  duty 

2.00 

2.00 

2.15 

2.15 

2.40 

2.40 
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TARIFF   HEARINGS. 


Worsted  yarns — Showing  protective  duty  necessary  to  equalize  costs  of  produc- 
tion, etc. — Continuea. 


FRENCH  FRANC  AT  8  CENTS. 


2/203. 

2/30s. 

3/40K. 

France. 

United 
States. 

France. 

United 
States. 

■ 

France-  i  ™gf 

Cost  of  tops 

a  832 

1.18 

0.832 

1.18 

a  832          :  a 

Tops  produce  92  per  cent  yarn— Cost 

.90 
.125 

1.28 
.265 

.90 
.185 

1.28 
.36 

.90                 LM 
.247  |             .* 

Cost  of  yarn 

1.025 
.04 
.30 
.180 

1.545 

1.085 
.04 
.30 
.215 

1.64 

L147 
.04 
.30 

1.4 

Freight  and  insurance 

Compensatory  (wool)  duty 

Necessary  protective  duty 

343  ' 

1.545 

1.545 

1.64 

1.64 

1.63 

Lt| 

4 

2/50s. 

2/60s. 

2/TOs.            I 

France. 

United 

States. 

France. 

United 
States. 

n»JS*? 

Cost  of  tops 

0.832 

1.18 

a  832 

1.18 

a  832              LI* 

Tops  produce  92  per  cent  yarn— Cost 

Commission  spinning T ,.  ¥ ............. . 

.90 
.305 

1.28 
.72 

.90 
.367 

1.28 

.87 

.90                L* 
.432              LVJ 

1 

Cost  of  yarn 

1.205 
.04 
.30 
.455 

2.00 

1.267 
.04 
.30 
.543 

2.15 

1.332  !          i# 

Freight  and  insurance -  - , . . ,.-■,*, 

.04     ' 

Compensatory  (wool)  duty 

.30     1 

Necessary  protective  duty 

.728  ! 

2.00 

2.00 

2.15 

2.15 

2.40     i            20 

GERMAN  MARK  AT  1.3  CENTS. 


2/20R. 

2/308. 

2/408. 

• 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
States. 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
States. 

Ger- 
many. 

United 

Statr-. 

Cost  of  tops 

0.73 

1.18 

0.73 

1.18 

0.73 

1  l* 

C3mmission  spinning 

.793 
.165 

1.28 

.265 

.793 
.21 

128 
.36 

.793 
.245 

Coat  of  yarn 

Freight  and  insurance 

.958 
.04 
.30 
.247 

1.545 

1.003 
.04 
.30 
.297 

1.64 

1.038 
.04 
.30 
.452 

IS 

Compensatory  (wool)  duty 

•  •»•■   —   ^ 

«•»*•»• 

i 

1.545 

1.545 

1.64 

1.64 

1.83 

1  V- 

i 

2/5 

0s. 

United 

States. 

2/6 

0s. 

270*. 

Ger- 
many. 

0.73 

Ger- 
many. 

United 
States. 

Ger-         Unite*! 

many.        $iaw«. 

i 

Cost  of  tops 

1.18 

0.73 

1.18 

0.73     i             t   i« 

Commission  spinning 

.793 
.285 

1.28 
.72 

.793 
.34 

1.28 
.87 

.793                 i  j* 
•  41                   i   i 

Freight  and  insurance 

1.078 
.04 
.30 
.582 

2.00 

1.133 
.04 
.30 
.677 

2.15 

1203                i  - 
.04 

Compensatory  (wool)  duty 



.30      

Necessary  protective  duty 

857 



• 

2.00 

2.00 

2.15 

2.15 

2.40 

t  ♦• 
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sts  of  various  foreign  wools,  yield,  clean  cost,  and  cost  clean  plus  duty,  figured 
on  both  the  basis, of  11  cents  per  grease  pound  and  a  duty  of  25  cents  per 
pound  of  scoured  content. 


Description. 


ft T  in    grease    (cents   per 

wund) 

eid  (per  cent) 

xt  dean  (cents  per  pound) . . 

ity  (cents  per  pound) 

st  clean  plus  duty  (cents 

[•ex  pound ) 

I  valorem  equivalent  of  duty 
K>  dean  foreign  cost  (per 
»cU 


Description , 


Patagonia 
merino. 


10.5 
25.0 
42.0 
44.0 

86.0 


104.8 


glf 

■8  s  8 
J2* 

+2  3 


Patagonia 
merino. 


10.5 
25.0 
42.0 
25.0 


Sv.  ft 


81.5 


13.5 
32.0 
42.2 
25.0 

67.2 


59.4 


West  Austra- 
lian merino. 


Australian 
64s. 


o 


3 


c  P. 


§§.s 

J** 

**  d 

>,a  o 
d  6  to 


17.0 
40.0 
42.5 
27.5 

70.0 


64.7 


17.0 
40.0 
42.5 
25.0 

67.5 


58.8 


28.5 
50.0 
57.0 
25.0 


Australian 
70s. 


—•  (D 


°feb 

2  ft  • 

dSP. 


35.0 
55.0 
63.6 
20.0 

83.6 


31.5 


"11 

ftfi 
f"d 

ft 


35.0 
55.0 
63.6 
25.0 

88.6 


39.3 


South 

Australian 

crossbreeds. 

50s. 


^  OS 

a  o 

So  A 
Q 


"is 

Hi 

33m 
Q 


*t    in    grease    (cents    per 

lwand ) 1 5. 0 

'«ii!  •  per  cent) 65 

<*t-lran«c*nts  per  pound)..  23.1 

tfj  > -*nts  per  pound) 16.9 

:<  iita»i  plus  duty  (cents  per 

fruwli 40.0 

4     siorcm    equivalent    of 
i.'v  on  dean  foreign  cost 

Kfrai'i !  73.2 


15.0 
65 
23.1 
25.0 

48.1 
108.2 


South 

Australian 

crossbreeds, 

46s. 


South 

Australian 

crossbreeds, 

36/403. 


~4  09 

o 

3oft 
ft 


11.5 
69 
16.7 
15.9 

32.6 


95.2 


8 

d 

o 

% 


3  • 
_  *■*  cj 

+*  ®  s 

don 


11.5 
69 
16.7 
25.0 


^  o 

d©  ft 
ft 


9.5 
74 
12.8 
14.9 


41.7       27.7 


149.5     116.4 


ss 
1?! 

Q 


9.5 
74 

12.8 
25.0 

37.8 


195. 5 


New  Zealand 

crossbreeds, 

50s. 


1-4  BO 

•gfe 

08  ^*13 

deft 


22.0 
70 
31.4 
15.7 

47.1 


50.0 


New  Zealand 

crossbreeds, 

46s. 


1-4  © 
S3 

!* 

Sft« 

■°  °°  d 
>»d| 

4tflO 

d  3  ft 

Q 


22.0 
70 
31.4 
25.0 


18.0 
72 

25.0 
15.3 


56. 4       40. 3 


79.7 


61.2 


38.-8 

d  S  w 

ft 


18.0 
72 

25.0 
25.0 

50.0 


100.0 


Description. 


■  -n  ui  n>)#  icentsper  pound) 

t  -  •!  j»»j  .  .nt) 

,"  ■*  •!•*:,  cents  per  pound) 

i,1—'  '«m*  per  pound) 

■  *■»•*»-.»»  pta<duty(«ents  per  pound) 
*n  ,  kl  y^m  equivalent  of  duty  on 

•♦  *»(  ««i£a  cost  ( per  cetit) 


New  Zealand 

crossbreeds, 

36/40s. 


SJ 

e  « 

°6b 

"S^ 

|8* 

d  8ft 

Q 

10.0 

75.0 

13.3 

14.7 

28.0 

110.5 

°ft« 

y  l.  q 


^ 


'•as 

t»  "^  5S 


10.0 
75.0 
13.3 
25.0 
38.3 

188.0 


Irish,  low  1/4. 


d  P 

o  o 

>.d  2 


19.0 
80.0 
23.8 
13.8 
37.6 

58.0 


JS'd*- 

a 

o 


1-1  o 
d  O  m 


■d 


19.0 
80.0 
23.8 
25.0 

48.8 

105.0 


English,  luster. 


d  O 

-3a 
>»d  S 

*J    <D   O 

d  S  ft 

Q 


13.0 
75.0 
17.3 
14.7 
32.0 

85.0 


ass 

d 


d 

°a« 

W  i.  O 

d 
o 


ft' 


d 
Q 


13.0 
75.0 
17.3 
25.0 
42.3 

144.4 


Scotch,  Mack- 
face  (carpet). 


c 
o 

•d 

>, 

d 
Q 


a 
•- 
oo 

hi 

go 

O  ft 


8.5 
67.0 
12.7 
16.4 
29.1 

129.1 


°ftfl 

JR  »->   13 

ift^ 

OS  l-^g, 

>»d  n 
dSS 
Q 


8.5 
67.0 
12.7 
25.0 
37.7 

197.0 
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Compari> 

[German  figures,  as  per  c  i 
can  figures,  straight  in 
Manufacturers  as  of  O. 


•  "v  r  port  >f  pgget  •■  .-*.<  vr.  *.  tfii-f  <:. 


jfi-fciU- 


Occu 


f-        «       -*■       ir       ^c 

>■».        .TT       **»•       X~       "^K 


_-.      T 


Weaving  hands 

Repair  men 

Unskilled  repair  men . . 
Auxiliary  repair  men . . 

Dyers  and  such 

Stokers 

Men  up  to  16  years 

Men  16  to  18  years 

Men  18  to  20  years 

Women  weaving  hand 
Women  up  to  16  years . 
Women  16  to  18  years . 
Women  18  to  20  years . 
Drivers  and  Janitors . . . 
Watchmen 


1  Blacksmiths,  mac* 
'  In  occupations  m\ 
average  is  as  follows:  . 
>  Bandboys. 
*  Weighboys. 
5  Doners. 

8  Spinning,  general . 
1  Marks  per  week. 


Worsted-mill 


Wool  sorting: 

Overlooker     or 
inspector 

Sorter 

Weigher 

General  help 

Preparing: 

Section  hand 

Feeder 

Lap  man 

Can  man 

General  help 

Carding: 

Section  hand 

Card  clot  her 

Card  fixer 

Card  grinder 

Card  stripper 

Card  feeder 

Bailer 

Duster 

General  help 


$0. 


« - 


.6. 
.41. 


.3950 
.  395(1 
.3750 


.6498 
.517* 
.4590 
.  4751 
.  4075 
.3771 
.3916 
.3S60 
.3S31 


31 

24.  » 

22.ii.. 

22.  Mt 

19.56 

18.10 

18.80 

18.53 

18.39 


4*         - 


••   -»  - 


.3.. 
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rsted-mill  schedule — Average  report  of  wages  in  effect  Oct  i,  1921 — ContcL 

DAY  HANDS — Continued. 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Normal)  Normal 
i    per        per 
hour      week 


aver- 
age. 


»hin£— French: 
c-wlion  hand. . . 

Kirst  ailing. 


Se^und  piling... 

Third  gflling.... 

Comber 

Bark  washer 

A*«mbly 

Oil*   and    fin- 
isher  

nbinj?—  Bradford 

Section  hand. 

Tomb  fixer... 

Back   wash 
tender 

First  foiling.... 

&w»nd  gilling. . 

Ball        winder 
munch  box). . 

(''■Tab  minder.. 

'■•It  box  tender. 

rt'.i'hing     box 
TiTider 

Pin**tter       for 
alls 

Pituctter       for 
c»mbs 

T-.p  weigher. 

Top  packer 

«  ■■nfTalhelp 

*"•  «iuh.  and  yarn 

On**  man 

T  •?.  Jytfng  ma- 

•  hinc  tender. . 
'•ercralhelp..-.. 

n*  '8  -French: 

•■^Unhhand 

I'rau  jng  gill 
» eider 

Bailer 

Irving  frame 
tender 

h^iicer 

S..hUr 

I  '.ennediate.... 

Ki.-et 

J'j.L-Jicr 

•■•"teralhelp 

iri»i.i5-  Bradford: 

>■  uonhand 

H-lptr    (assist^ 
ant  section 

f  hand) 

Vijfcboy 

'V.  l&ll  box 

.'-ip*ndlebox.... 

>ffM  and  second 
towing. 

^'flghbox....!! 

*Wh*rbcni"."! 

*  <efinteher.... 
\ ;«« reducer.... 
"wdvniver.... 
v**der.... 
<»iUr " 

iv4te ";; 

H.jv«i|hand..!! 
^•pinning: 
Bend  fixer 


•  i 


SO.  7148 
.3995 
.3895 
.3895 
.4170 
.4042 
.3697 

.3995 

.7312 

.4648 

.3935 
.3453 
.3303 

.3650 
.AV& 
.3565 


aver- 
age. 


134.31 
19.18 
18.70 
18.70 
20.02 
19.40 
17.75 

19.18 

35.10 
22.31 

18.89 
16.58 
15.86 

17.52 
20.89 
17.11 


J 


.6728 
.5465 
.4647 
.3950 


.4903 

.4288 
.3942 


.7003   33.61 


.3818 
.3843 

.3577 
.3770 

.3552 
.3552 
.3552 
.3644 


.7962   38.24 


.4709 
.3726 
.3453 
.3568 

.3586 
.3555 
.34*6 
.3462 
.5465 
.3463 
.3352 
.3329 
.2799 
.3551 
.3600 


22.60 
i    17.89 
16.57 
17.13 

17.21 
17.06 
16.73 
16.62 
16.63 
16.62 
16.09 
15.98 
13.43 
17.05 
17.28 


Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


$0,885© 
.2900 
.2900 
.2900 
.3000 

!  .4055 


.3813  |    18.30 
.6198  '    29.75 


I    32.30 

26.23 

i    22.31 

I    18.96 

23.53 

20.58 
18.92 


I 


18.33 
I     18.45 

17.17 
18.10 
17.25 
17.05 
17.05 
17.05 
17.49 


.3755 

.6265 
.4987 

.4125 
.3305 

XtSKk 

.  owv 

.3163 
.4269 
.3402 

.3402 

.5445 

.7313 
.5096 
.3928 
.3220 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
ago. 


S42.53 
13.92 
13.92 
13.92 
14.39 
19.48 


10.3373 
h  .3160 
.3160 


18.03 

30.08 
23.94 

19.80 
15.87 
16.80 

15.18 
20.49 
16.33 

16.33 

26.15 

35.08 
25.86 
18.85 
15.47 


Rhode  Island. 


Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


S16. 19 
15.17 
15.17 


.3864 
.3821 

.3452 

.6641 
.5179 

.3785  i 
.3393  1 
.3294 

.3339 
.3749 
.3257 

.3181 

.6793 

.6524 
.4050 
.3690 
.3493 


.5223 

.4025 
.3739 


18.55 
18.34 

16.57 

31.86 
24.85 

18.49 
16.40 
15.94 

16.22 

18.41 
15.74 

15.41 

32.58 

31.30 
19.53 
18.10 
16.85 


25.07 

19.71 
18.34 


6281 


.4383 

•  30vU 

.3259 
.3279 

.3456 
.3665 
.3619 
.3299 


.3387 


.3211 
.3088 
.3270 
.3225 


I 


.3349 
.3272 

.3197 
.3237 
.3275 
.3288 
.3250 
.3212 
.3039 


30. 15  I  .  6868 


21.04 
17.23 
15.65 
15.75 

16.59 
17.59 
17.37 
15.84 


16.26 


15.41 
14.83 
15.70 
15.48 


.4464 
.3327 
.3230 
.3349  ' 

.3294 
.3438 
.3396 
.3134 
.3344 
.3070 
.2847 
.3008 
.2430 
.4400 
.3244 


15.35 
15.71 

15.34 
15.54 
15.72 
15.78 
15.60 
15. 41 
14.59 

32.96 


21.52 
16.24 
15.64 
16.23 

15.95 
16.62 
16.62 
15.05 
16.05 
14.88 
13.84 
14.56 
11.68 
21.21 
15.71 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


SO. 4955 


.3960 
.3805 


4300 


$25.64. 


20.59 

18.83 


22.44 


.7000 
.4005 
.4005 
.4100 


36.22 
20.83 
20.83 
21.34 


Pennsylvania. 


Normal  Normal 
per 


per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


$0.6700 
.  5966 

.3470 
.2890 
.3005 

.3518 
.3483 
.3886 

.2773 

.5217 


,4779 

4100 

,  w440 


.5724 


.3115 


.2666 


.  6400  !  32. 83 


.4420 
.3480 
.3540 
.3540 


22.28 
17.82 
18.33 
18.33 


.3617  I  18.70 
.3360  !  18.14 
.3613  >  18.53 


.3283 

17.00 

.3270 
.2686 
.3755 
.2301 

.6825 


.42*8 
.2814 
.2976 
.3087 

.3513 
.2871 
.2994 
.3310 
.3310 
.2804 
.2890 
.2848 
.2659 
.2890 
.2733 

.2559 
.2694 


week 
aver- 
age. 


$34.82- 
32.43- 

18.28 
15. 19 
15.81 

18. 18 
18.01 
19.98- 

14.12 

28.50- 


25.36 
21.37 
17.52: 


30.88 


16.98- 


11.53 


17.72 
14. 65 
19.40 
12.53 

35.82 


22.19 
14.89 
15.77 
16.16- 

16.21 
15.20 
15.89 
17.80 
17.80 
14.57 
15.63 
15.08 
14.38 
15.63 
13.96 

13.83 
14.58- 
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Wortted-mill  schedule 

TAltlTl''   lilCARINGS. 

— Jwrope  report  of  wagex  in  effect  Oct.  1. 
DAT  HANDS — Continued. 

«S/— G 

Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

OaiMI  end 

chUBetta. 

'''""" 

Island. 

WaloeandNew1               ■      -  1 
Hampshire.     \  *'™«*T<'^I 

age. 

per 
age. 

pw 

Bge- 

»ge- 

Normal 

IS, 

'wSak 
■RB- 

Normal  ' 
tT^T 

Spin  net- 
By  number 

din— 

400  spin  - 

JO.  7187 

(34.50 
23.04 

10  8524 
.5140 

112.76 

10.7240 
.4546 

.3716 

vet. 
.sou 

2KM 

3345 
2171 
3804 
.2891 

22^01 

'.an 

1ft  42 

1*10 

I1M 

1ft.  19 
11  ■;.: 
12.10 
14.03 

10.6660 
.1223 

333.68  130.6249      Bi.l 
21.39        .3S«f>        .*< 

"SIS1* 

.303 

.29*3 

!»43 

.CK. 

aoospin- 

Bv  sides- 

•  ■ 

'32.50 

.7248 

\9.n 
lS.no 

1Z1I 

is!  -V 
34-79 

2w9o 

3KK? 

18.86 

Yarn  sorter  lex- 

[asm 
issii 

IS.  30 

12.  M 

13.91 

.3S69 
.1613 
.2639 

.2857 

.8348 

27*  I 

2fl00 

14.19 
13  70 

Bobbin  setter... 

General  help 

French  spinning: 

.6436 

V-.-.3 

so' 3- 

M  UK 
14.81 
16.19 

saei 

2H« 
16.  OS 

16.72 

14.18 
16.71 

.  3830 
.3478 

is.  3" 
18.  W 

.itu     i*  i 

.3372 

K3.V. 
.3322 

.stea 

!  roi. 

.3436 

Doubling  and  twist- 
ing: 
Section  hand 

.mm 

32.  M 

.8111 

28.  31 

.32*8 

27  no 

;»n    ■■•< 

.1091       :■* 

!xtit     i:-* 

39JS       N» 
.19"       i. 

J»     11* 

!2SSS        H.~ 

■  UK        I-.9 
.8687        -'.  ■ 

.  SCM 

17.63 
17.38 

'29.00 

.3341 

!  nao 

IS.  06 

15.47 

30.32 

.3386 

.3133 

,JC6S 

17.38 

IB.  50 
15.  BS 

3ft.  72 

Tupc     hstener 

General  horn 

Bailing,      winding, 
and  spooling: 
SMinnhand 

.3257 

15.63 

Skein     spool 

1 

.  3138 

'.  '3.5.57 

.MOO 

^3875 

1.'..  01 
1.5.  «7 
17.07 

3l!  98 

IS.  60 

!aoi7 

16.90 
|7.3|! 

38.70 

29. r» 

18.35 

.3940 

.3094 
.3231 

.6373 

!  49'-; 

iiij 

13.39 

32.03 
31  39 
23.96 

11.36 

General  help 

.313i 

Bl   XI 

Warp  splitter... 
Long    chain 

H  islif.T  warper.. 

.4352 

!«xia 

.3831! 
.4511 

.2boo 

.6726 
.3281 

30.89 
99.  33 

18.26 
10.  SB 
20.70 
IS.  87 

U.N 

26.37 
18.' 64 

12.  n 

19.27 

12.38 

35.  83 
27.48 

16.60 

.3908 

28.75 
18.75 

.68M 
■  WCO 

saw 

16.61 

SLishorlielJJiT.  . 



.4413 
.4179 

.4807 

.5058 

21-  JT 
20.OC 

21.40 

24.29 

Ireneralhelp... 

Harness  builder 
Warp  tying 

.3916 
!o068 

18.80 

■23  02 

30.13 

29.12 

.STaS       IV  S 

.3306 

1«4 

.5*47 
.4  304 

11.  M 

.  1- 

11.34 
V.  07 
38.18 

20.67 

Chain  builder.. 
Drop   nire 

Harness  raiser. 

.8902        U' 

.3369        11    > 
.8008        tl> 
.641'       *•* 

.6039 
.8461 

27^70 
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orgted-mill  schedule — Average  report  of  wages  in  effect  Oct.  1,  1921 — Contd. 

DAY  HANDS— Continued. 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Normal 

hour 
aver- 
age. 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


taring— Con. 
Pilling  carrier. 

Weaver 

Cloth  percher. 

Waste  sorter 

General  help 

rling,   mending, 
nd  gray  room: 

Section  hand 

Marker 

Burier 

Mender  (sewer). 

Examiner 

Stockman 

>«wing  machine 

tender 

Beaming     ma- 
dune  tender... 

General  help 

nngand  finishing: 
Crabbing     ana 
steaming— 
Section  band 

Crabber 

Steamer — 

Sewer 

."touring,    tun- 
ing, and  tack- 
ing— 
Section  hand 
Tacking  ma- 
chine ten- 
der  

Scourer 

Scutcher.... 

Sewer 

Soap  maker. 
Polling  ma- 
chine ten- 
der  

Sapper  ten- 
der  

frying— 

Sectionhand 
Can  dryer... 
Pin  dryer.. 
Dewing  ma- 
chine ten- 
der  

Singeing— 

Section  hand 
Sragring  ma- 
chine ten- 
der  

i  n  g 
rhlne 

tender 

Dyeing- 
Foreman 

Kettle  hand. 
Color  mixer 
or     drug 

man 

'to  tod  pads— ' 
Porconaa. . . . 

Pedder 

\tcnum  ex- 
tractor.... 
butcher.... 
Basket  ex- 
tractor.... 
Sewer 


$0.3931 
.4041 
.5350 
.3736 
.3451 


.6207 
.4117 
.3504 
.4198 
.4415 
.4817 

.3342 

.3808 
.3767 


.5526 
.3986 
.4044 
.4025 


.5641 


.3566 
.3881 
.4097 
.3963 
.4158 


.4144 

.3913 

.5643 
.4224 
.3980 


.3900 
.4850 


$19.01 
23.74 
25.68 
18.39 
16.74 


29.79 
19.77 
16.82 
2a  15 
21.19 
23.73 

16.04 

18.28 
18.08 


26.50 
19.64 
19.41 
19.32 


27.07 


17.12 
18.88 
2a  17 
19.02 
20.29 


20.17 

19.46 

27.09 
2a  27 
19.10 

18.72 
23.28 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


SO.  3624 


.4800 

.5261 
.4921 


.4438 

.4800 
.4025 

.4072 
.4151 

.3846 
.4117 


.4215       20.22 


23.03 

25.62 
19.55 


21.30 

23.04 
19.32 

19.55 
19.93 


18.46 
19.76 


.5196 
.3813 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


S17.91 


.4091 
.  3298 
.4103 
.4233 


.3445 
*3407" 


.4185 
.4185 
.4940 


.4507 


.3854 


.4085 
.3880 


.3850 


.4958 


.6080 
.4200 


.4753 


25.19 
19.29 


Rhode  Island. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


$0.4120 


42.50 
19.63 
15.83 
19.69 
20.32 


16.54 


16.35 


21.65 
21.00 
23.70 


22.71 


19.54 


.5356 
.3485 
.3975 


.6180 
.4331 
.3341 
.4570 
.4972 
.4395 

.3902 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


$19.79 


19.62 
21.48 


18.48 


23.80 


33.45 
22.40 


25.65 


.4044 


.5800 
.4393 
.4324 
.4052 


.5685 


.4515 
.4161 
.4220 
.4053 
.4110 


.4136 

.4269 

.6966 
.4304 
.4235 

.4008 
.6188 

.4223 


25.58 
16.73 
19.09 


29.73 
2a  83 
17.02 
21.97 
23.88 
21.13 

18.76 


.6406 
.4414 


.4743 


19.42 


27.84 
21.09 
20.77 
19.46 


27.30 


19.76 
19.97 
2a  25 
19.47 
19.73 


2a  10 

2a  48 

33.39 
2a  10 
20.33 

19.24 
29.70 

20.21 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


$0.4350 


Pennsylvania. 


Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


$0.4357 


.4014 
.3325 


.6230 
.3616 


36.82 
21.16 


22.76 


.3945 
.4500 


4163 


18.94 
21.63 


19.98 


$22.58 


.4016 


Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


.4025 


.4995 


.4719 


4620 


4146 


1.0469 
.4313 


.5883 


$21.26 


22.80 
16.31 


30.83 
18. 00 


20.08 
16.05 


19.75 


24.53 


23.95 


22.18 


20.33 


53.47 
21.20 


28.38 


S1527— 22— 8CH  11- 
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Worsted-mill  schedule—Average  report  of  wages  in  effect  Oct.  1,  1921— OonM. 

DAY  HANDS— Continued. 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

1 
i 

Pennsyrnati 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

hour 
aver- 
age. 

Norm*] 

week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 

hour 
aver- 
age. 

Nam 

Ytrk 

Dyeing  and  finish- 
Ins— Continued. 
Carbonizing— 
Foreman 

SO.  4740 

.4081 
.4151 

.7699 
.4776 
.4003 
.3178 

.4638 

.5338 
.4350 

.4000 
.3911 

.5039 

•.3983 

.4017 

.4532 
.3860 

.3811 

.3769 
.3855 

.4722 
.4095 
.4156 
.4167 
.5043 
.4075 
.4944 
.3995 

.4001 
.3050 
.3275 
.3187 
.3895 

.7746 

.6375 

.5403 
.4198 
.6252 

.5482 

.5636 

822.75 

20.00 
19.93 

36.98 
22.99 
19.22 
15.26 

22.26 

'27.24 
21.21 

19.87 
19.13 

24.19 
19.25 
19.28 

21.76 
18.53 

18.30 

18.09 
18.50 

22.67 
19.66 
19.95 
20.00 
24.21 
19.56 
24.08 
19.17 

19.55 
14.64 
15.72 
15.06 
18.72 

45.51 

38.24 

30.96 
22.23 
33.30 

33.11 

33.23 

i 

Carbonising 
machine 

Sewer 

Dye-house    ex- 
amining— 
Section  hand 

80.6838 
.5031 
.4905 
.2832 

.4879 

.  ODD* 

.4491 

$32.84 
24.14 
23.55 
13.59 

23.42 

27.19 
21.56 

I 

i 
i 

Percher 

Sewer 

Finished 
mender 

$0.2988  •   Hi  * 

.5000     ti  " 

Shear     depart- 
ment- 
Section  hand 

.5625       2:* 

Shear  tender 

80.3783 

$18.29 

.4070       H* 

Napper  ten- 
der  

.4001 
.3775 

K«3 

Brasher 

.  oKxi 

.5605 
.4173 
.4375 

.4310 

19.14 

26.90 
20.03 
21.00 

20.65 

K- 

Pressing    and 
dry  steaming— 
Section  hand 

Rotary  press 
tender 

.3550 
.5100 

17.04 
24.47 

.4402 

11  u> 

Hydraulic 
press  tender 
Decatizing 
machine 
tender 

1 

Steamer 
helper 

1 

General 
help — 
Wet  finish- 
ing  

Dry  finish- 
ing  

Dyeing 

Final  examining  and 
shipping    depart- 
ment: 
Cloth  examiner. 

.3813 

18.30 

.4042 

.3920 
.3925 

.5293 
.4408 
.4012 
.4347 
.4963 
.5266 
.4379 
.3937 

.3978 

19.40 

18.82 
18.84 

25.38 
21.15 
19.25 
20.87 
23.83 

.4025 

.4025 
.4438 

•  4617 

w 

ik:. 

21.  c 

.4920 
.4337 

24.53 
21.62 

ZLH 

Measurer 

.  3775  ■      IK  S 

Winder 

Weigher 

.3925 

20.06 

10.3925 

$21.19 

.4032        A  f 

Shaoer 

.3868 
.4794 
.4067 

Maker-up 

Packer 

25.23 
21.14 

t»* 

.4685 

22.48 



.4063 

21.25 

»*. 

Baler 

18.90 
19.36 

21  >. 

Caser     and 
trucker 

Pattern  maker. , 

Machine  sewer. . 

.3978 
.4605 
.4032 

.7231 
.5663 

19.15 
22.10 
19.44 

41.57 
35.59 

Stamper 

General  help.... 
General; 

First-class  engi- 

Second-class  en- 
gineer  

Third-class  engi- 
neer  

.3813 

18.30 
42.50 

.6580 

1 

38.25 

.7486 
.6080 

AM 

1 

Oiler 

.4749 

.6748 

.5210 
.5475 

25.50 
33.64 

32.54 

35.19 

.4916 
.6422 

.4024 

.4584 

24.22 
33.21 

3a  54 

26.64 

i 

.6740       1L« 

Electrician 

i 

•  6387 

a  4 

First-class   fire- 
man .  .  .  r  T 

1 

.818$  1     S)* 

Second-class 

"V 

.8081  1    a.i 
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orsted-milt  schedule — Average  report  of  wages  in  effect  Oct.  1,  1921 — Contd. 

DAY  HANDS— Continued. 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1 

Rhode  Island. 

Maine  a 
Ham] 

ndNew 
)Shire. 

Pennsj 

rlvania. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal  Normal 
per    '    per 
week  j  hour 
aver-      aver- 
age.   ,    age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Norma] 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Normal 
per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

nerai  — Continued. 
Third-class  fire- 
man  

$0.6000 

.5625 
.4068 
.4322 
.4268 

.5104 
.6105 
.5243 
.6332 
.6588 
.6331 
.6360 
.6350 
.4450 
.3674 
.5113 

$30.85 

28.03 
27.25 
20.74 
20.49 

24.50 
29.74 
25.82 
3a  39 
31.37 
3a  39 
3a  48 
3a  52 
21.36 
17.92 
24.54 
3a  73 

Unlicensed  flre- 
*n»n  , .  , 

$0.4635 
.  3908 
.4247 
.4657 

.5624 
.6501 
.5633 
.6632 
.5478 
.7094 
.5793 
.6669 
.4306 
.3756 
.5023 

$29.13 
31.28 
21.79 
23.24 

26.73 
31.37 
27.02 
3a  67 
26.30 
33.95 
29.26 
31.97 
21.04 
18.02 
24.17 
26.50 

$0.4150 
.3340 
.4065 
.4065 

.4165 
.6674 

$22.41 
28.93 
21.16 
21.16 

23.55 
33.68 

$0.4450 
.3982 
.4220 

.6003 
.5862. 
.5591 
.6230 

$22.06 

Watchman. 

Yard  laborer.... 

Teamster ' 

Chauffeur    (for  1 

Painter I 

$0.4070 
.4054 
.4455 

.4930 
.5928 
.5333 
.5763 

$25.72 
2a  30 
23.24 

28.00 
28.45 
25.60 
27.66 

27.23 
22.20 
23.75 

31.77 
30.25 
29.06 

Blacksmith 

30.55 

Tinsmith 

Machinist           ; 

*P* 1 

Mason ; 

.6272 
.6418 

31.58 
3a  81 

.5640 
.5709 

29.60 
29.55 

.6392 
.5800 

32.95 
3a  39 

Hdper 1 

Elermtor  man . . . 
Bos  maker 

.4285 
.3810 

2a  58 
18.97 

.4065 
.3310 

21.16 
17.17 

.3642 
.3346 

19.38 
17.80 

Nurse I 

32.50 

PIECEWORKERS. 


Average  normal  earnings  per  week. 

Eastern 
Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central 

and 
western 
Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rhode 
Island. 

Maine 
and  New 
Hamp- 
shire. 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

ta  «rtin£,  sorter 

$36.67 

$34.44 

20.00 
19.50 

$35.19 

$35.13 

n*>B*— Bradford: 
<  <»d*  reducer 

*p*fder 

rtrfc  «pinninfr 
gunner 

39.73 
31.75 

35.00 

"uner 

P-«*r...  . 

23.83 
21.59 

23.00 

^nfand  twisting: 

15.47 
19.00 

16.88 

Twtster 

19.73 

21.21 
23.27 

18.29 

18.50 
19.75 

19.83 

•*to*,  winding,  and  spooling: 
•inder 

$20.00 

*k*D  winder 

16.02 

^rein  spool  winder 

16.19 

*»k  spooler 

21.34 
20.83 
31.97 

23.45 
17.18 
28.01 
26.46 

23.57 
23.00 
27.33 
31.75 
21.88 
31.72 

31.76 
33.14 
30.86 

17.57 

19.42 
20.26 

*<*£?T 

27.50 

***mfcl<mg  chain  beamer 

"arm*: 

22.38 
13.75 
29.24 

22.77 

22.05 

froo-wire  adjuster 

leaver.... 

28.38 

28.95 

Ii^kpereber 

,wjgJ^ttdingt  and  gray  room: 

Bofcr..... 

17.50 

20.47 
25.82 

19.91 

J^dertwrer) 

17. 16 

Luarffifr 

fiL??*"*"*^  W*iwr. 

<  mK222.wh1  ^PP*11*  department: 

M»a^uiw.... 

Winder....    

i 
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TARIFF   HEARINGS. 


Woolen-mill  schedule — Average  report  of  wages  in  effect  Oct.  i,  1921. 

DAY  HANDS. 


Wool  sorting: 

Overlooker  or  inspector 

Sorter 

Weigher 

General  help 

Wool  scouring,  drying,  and  carbon- 
izing: 

Feeder 

Scouring-machine  tender 

Acid-tank  tender 

Extractor  man 

Dryer  man 

General  help 

Stock  dyeing: 

Drug  man 

Open  tub  man 

Stock  dye  machine  tender 

Yarn  dye  machine  tender 

Extractor  man 

General  help 

Picking  and  carding: 

Burr  picker  tender 

Mixing  picker  tender 

Rag  picker  tender 

Duster  man 

Garnett  machine  tender 

Waste  sorter. 


Card  stripper, 
grinder. 


Card  grin 

Roving  weigher 

Breaker  tender 

Finisher  tender 

Card  feeder 

General  help 

Spinning  and  twisting: 

Mule  fixer 

Mule  spinner 

Roving  carrier 

Yarn  weigher 

Yarn  carrier 

Waste  sorter 

Twister  tender 

Spool  strippers  (cleaners) 

General  help 

Spooling,  winding,  and  dressing: 

Yarn  spooler 

Bobbin  winder 

Yarn  weigher 

Dresser  tender- 
Wet  frame 

Dry  frame 

Beam  fixer 

Size  mixer 

General  help 

Drawing-in  and  weaving: 

Drawer-in 

Hander-in 

Twister-in 

Harness  builder 

Loom  fixer 

Chain  builder 

Harness  raiser  (overlooker). . 

Cloth  and  bobbin  carrier 

Filling  carrier 

Yarn  steamer 

Waste  sorter 

Percher 

Marker  and  numberer 

General  help 


Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Nor- 
mal per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


10.7295 
.7020 


.4397 


.4120 
.4004 
.4155 
.3893 
.4002 

.4157 
.4280 
.4080 
.4080 
.4223 
.4087 

.4073 
.4153 
.4097 
.4100 
.3860 
.3895 
.4233 
.4080 


.4017 
.4103 
.3824 
.3967 

.6754 


.4257 
.4080 
.3985 
.3740 
.3430 


.4015 


.4730 

.6375 
.5873 
.4155 


.3659 

.  9997 
.2713 
.4734 
.4263 
.7303 
.5303 
.5595 
.4050 
.4169 
.4203 
.3720 
.5372 


.4270 


Nor- 
mal per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


$35.00 
33.27 


21.10 


20.01 
19.21 
20.14 
18.84 
21.28 
19.10 

23.15 
20.55 
19.58 
19.58 
20.27 
19.62 

2a  38 
20.35 
19.93 
19.89 
18.53 
18.70 
2a  42 
22.71 


18  92 
19.27 
18.48 
19.16 

32.39 


20.45 
19.60 
19.14 
17.95 
16.47 


19.27 


22,70 

30.60 
28.19 
19.97 


17.56 

19.19 
13.03 
22.69 
20.45 
35.06 
25.44 
26.87 
19.45 
2a  05 
2a  19 
17.85 
25.79 


Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Nor-       Nor 
malper  malper 
hour, 
aver- 


age. 


SO.  4463 


.4175 
.4345 


.4170 
.4051 
.3786 

.5430 
.3916 
.4293 
.4440 
.4028 
.4047 

.3845 
.3951 
.3802 
.3833 
.4084 
.3128 
.4422 
.5104 
.4762 
.3916 
.3622 
.3783 
.3930 

.5807 


•  3094 
.4320 
.4112 
.3417 


.3479 
.3738 


.3413 
.3958 


.6081 
.4233 
.4560 
.4100 


.2255 


20.50  ! 


.3923 

.6337 
.4508 
.4490 
.4417 
.4543 
.4271 
.3847 
.5254 
.2607 
.4433 


week 

aver 

age. 


S21.37 


20.04 
2a  85 


2a  02 
19.45 
18.17 

21.74 
18.79 
20.61 
21.31 
19.33 
19.42 

18.46 
19.97 
18.25 
19.40 
19.60 
15.01 
21.22 
24.50 
22.86 
18.80 
17.39 
18.16 
18.87 

27.87 


17.79 
2a  74 
19.74 
16.41 


16.70 
17.94 


16.38 
19.00 


29.18 
20.32 
21.89 
19.68 


lass 


18.83 
31.53 
21.64 
27.14 
21.20 
21.81 
2a  50 
18.47 
25.21 
12.51 
21.28 


Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 


Nor- 
mal per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 


$0.6382 


.3960 
.3960 


.4700 
.4141 
.4106 
.4709 
.4063 

.6480 
.4490 
.3970 
.4174 
.4031 
.3942 

.4110 
.4186 
.3901 
.4015 
.3906 
.3232 
.4279 

•  40VO 

.4577 
.3501 
.3586 
.3996 
.3727 

.6108 
.4875 
.3612 
.4605 
.4388 
.3907 


.3018 
.3571 

.3023 

'.'4486 


.5855 


.3993 
.3712 

2&4Q 


.4221 
.6113 
.4678 
.6536 
.3784 
.4683 
.5100 
.3076 
.5392 
.4002 
.4068 


Nor- 
mal per 
week 
aver- 
age. 


S34.47 


2a  91 
20.91 


25.42 
21.50 
21.63 
25*06 
21.40 

34.41 
22.75 
20l  09 
21.29 
2a  27 
20.00 

21.04 

21.58 
21.06 
21.69 
2a  72 
16.42 
21.94 
25.06 
22.96 
17.97 
18.21 
2a  51 
19.12 

31.48 


New  York  rt 

New  Jew* 


Nor-     Xtr- 
malper  nuljr 
hour     «*t 
aver-     utr- 
age       tz 


fa  4300     t'itf 


18.39 
24.64 
22L  48 
2a  38 


15.89 
18.83 

15.40 

22.63 


29.29 


19,94 

19.21 
12.76 


22.78 
3a  50 
25.10 
28.03 
18.64 
22.73 
23.41 
15.94 
27.49 
21.12 
2a  89 


5000      X» 


.5353 

.4535 


.3895 

.4040 


.4337 
.3906 
.3960 
.4500 
.2665 
.4215 
.5490 
.5200 
.3*5 
.3553 
.3895 


.3422 


.3623 
.3210 


Z.i 


a* 


2> 

in 

A* 
lit? 

it) 
r« 

is* 


.6523'    HI 


.3000       UU 

.3510      i:» 


,3325       !"• 


.5440      m 


.631? 

*.*7uiJ 

.3490 
.5240 
.4309 

.3750 

.5757 
.449* 
.35H3 


i  * 


1»* 
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DAY  HANDS— Continued. 


m 

Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Central  and 
western  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

S21.36 
15.67 
18.97 
21.77 
19.23 

18.38 
21.73 
2a  40 
18.42 
19.91 
18.79 
19.09 
19.42 
18.55 
21.28 
19.86 
18.63 
18.14 
21.37 
19.88 
18.01 
19.53 
18.35 
18.71 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
hour 
aver- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal per 
week 
aver- 
age. 

urling  and  mending: 
Fxaminer. .  , ..  a . 

10.4450 
.3264 
.3953 
.4536 
.4005 

.3829 
.4491 
.4250 
.3837 
.4147 
.3915 
.3977 
.4046 
.3863 
.4433 
.4138 
.3882 
.3771 
.4451 
.4143 
.3751 
.4069 
.3822 
.3887 

SO.  5185 

$26.50 

Burler . 

10.3353 
.3572 

$16.09 
17.15 

10.2986 
.3503 

S14.33 
17.28 

Mender 

Mender  examiner 

.4000 

19.16 

yrinjt  and  finishing: 
Tarkiug  machine 

.3329 

15.99 

16.02 

.4090 
.4635 
.4557 
.3834 

2a  52 
23.74 
23.14 
19.52 

.3945 
.4930 
.4753 
.4503 

20. 1U 

Fuller.7 

.4436 
.4174 
.4497 
.4635 
.4060 

2L28 
20.02 
21.60 
22.25 
19.50 

29.49 

Scourer 

23.69 

*o»p maker.. ,              Xi  ± 

22.51 

Drug  man 

fiv*  kettle  man 

.4098 
.4130 
.3766 
.3679 
.4230 
.3616 
.4034 
.3950 

21.34 
22.32 
19.78 
19.42 
21.89 
18.61 
20.48 
20.09 

.3948 
.4057 
.4057 
.3860 

2a  00 

Teasel  setter 

20.29 

20.17 

Sapper  tender 

.4015 
.3695 
.3625 
.4158 
.4009 
.3625 
.4239 
.3920 
.4245 
.4141 

19.28 
17.75 
17.40 
19.98 
19.25 
17.40 
20.35 
18.85 
20.40 
29.88 

19.76 

Acid  tank  man 

( Vhoniier  dryer 

K  (tractor 

.iisO 
.4132 

20.84 

Direr  tender 

20.56 

R«.«j(jh  examiner 

,;J>ear  tender 

.4191 
.3684 
.4336 
.3955 

2i.46 
19.29 
22.87 
20.30 

.4382 
.3490 
.3598 
.4148 

21.91 

Bni>h  tender 

17.76 

vttamex  tender 

18.50 

R  'tarv  press  tender. . . 

20.67 

Derating * 

Hvd^auUc  press  tender 

.4400 
.4829 
.2965 
.4249 
.4024 
.4079 
.3917 
.4059 

1.0900 
.6625 
.4053 
.6589 
.  5494 
.4835 

2i.07 
23.19 
14.23 
2a  40 
19.32 
19.57 
18.81 
19.49 

54.90 
38.29 
22.76 
31.79 
33.84 
33.46 

.4447 

.5398 
.2644 
'    .3982 
.4182 
.4407 
.4272 
.3813 

.465i 
.6049 
.5674 
.5034 

24.01 
27.98 
13.11 
19.92 
21.67 
22.43 
22.02 
19.40 

34.75 
32.32 
25.12 
31.77 
29.46 
30.50 

Finish  examiner. .   

.5276 
.2798 
.4506 
.4100 
.3881 
.4055 
.3981 

.7470 

.5887 

•  Vttu 

.6219 
.5370 
.4758 
.4365 
.4960 
.3730 
.4195 
.4292 
.5510 
.6392 
.5498 
.6181 
.6886 
.6047 
.6330 
.6884 
.4217 
.3359 
.3900 

25.33 
13.43 
21.63 
19.68 
18.63 
19.47 
19.11 

44.21 
35.98 
23.28 
31.21 
37.48 
34.23 
29.23 
23.80 
26.41 
20.13 
20.98 
26.54 
30.68 
26.38 
29.66 
33.05 
29.02 
31.15 
33.05 
20.24 
16.12 
18.72 
42.15 

.5788 
.2395 

29.17 

^pecker 

12.10 

FjiLsh  sever 

Measurer 

.3923 
.3860 
.4737 
.4057 

19.51 

*  t*er  and  trucker 

19.17 
23.73 

General  help 

2a  17 

jenerak 

First-class  engineer 

35.00 

SeoMid-dass  engineer. 

Oiler..  _ .  _.!7. . .. . .... ... . 

.4010 
.6505 

20.30 

ElertrVi%n 

32.18 

first-class  fireman . . « 

^ecood-class  fireman 

Third-dam  fireman. . . -, 

'"nUwmsed  fireman r , . ,  T . . .  t  T 

*           i  * 

.4609 
.4029 
.4186 
.4219 
.4588 
.5797 
.5256 
.5845 
.6165 
.6383 
.5418 
.5766 
.4118 
.3155 
.5156 

25.66 
29.64 
21.68 
23.34 
23.99 
30.15 
27.83 
30.87 
33.30 
32.63 
27.62 
31.13 
21.57 
16.10 
27.64 

.4585 
.3753 

•  3993 
.4725 
.4560 
.6343 

•  uUvO 

.5950 

25.20 

Watchman.. ..         lL 

.4656 
.4115 

31.04 
20.41 
22.39 
25.92 
30.31 
27.37 
28.13 

26.17 

Yard  laborer 

19.84 

Teamster 

22.76 

Chauffeur  (for  trucks) 

.4968 
.6314 
.5700 
.5860 

23.30 

Carpenter 

31.71 

Punter 

25.50 

Blacksmith 

28.50 

Tinsmith. 

Machinist 

.6344 
.5243 

31.14 
25.17 

.6755 
.5920 

33.60 

Pipar 

29.75 

Mason 

Helper 

EleratflT  man . .     . 

.4125 

19.82 

.4325 

20.76 

Box  maker. . 

Nurse 
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PIECEWORKERS. 


Wool  sorting,  sorter 

Spinning  and  twisting,  mule  spinner . 
Spooling,  winding,  and  dressing: 
.    Yam  spooler 

Dresser  tender- 
Wet  frame 

Dry  frame 

Drawing  in  and  weaving: 

Drawer  in 

Twister  in 

Weaver 

Burling  and  mending: 

Burler 

Mender 

Dyeing  and  finishing,  specker 


Average  normal  eamtngn  per 


Eastern 
chusetta 


$34.47 
35.87 

21.21 

34.35 


25.50 
31.59 
28.67 


Maine 


Ncv 


Central 

m  m£:  '■■*  New  YarkMa 

setts.        *Mra- 


$31.21 

18.96 

35.14 
28.00 

24.54 

*27.*25* 


10 


I 


24.48 


22.37 
30.29 


27.13 

'28.64 

22.92 

ieJii 


Gir. 

3131 


2LI 


Woolen  and  worsted  schedule — Passaic,  N.  J. — Oct.  1,  1921. 

[The  schedule  for  the  Passaic  district  is  prepared  on  special  forms  devised  by  the  Industrial  CounoJ  a 
Passaic  Wool  Manufacturers,  in  which  the  classification  of  occupations  differs  from  ours  snJBdcciti*  *c 
make  transfer  to  our  forms  impracticable.  The  following  schedule  covers  the  wages  in  effect  in 
since  Jan.  31, 1921.] 


Occupation. 

Sex. 

Mode  of 
payment. 

Lowest  ' 
per  hour 

(cents). 

Highest 
per  hour 

(cents). 

Here 

J* 
met 

Sorting  department: 

Sorter 

Male 

Male 

...do 

Piece 

...do 

Hour 

...do 

L 

42-45 

42-45 
42-45 

50 
42-45 

42-45 

46 

4ft 

46 

42-45 

80-32 

42-45 

30-32 
30-32 
23 
30-32 
42-45 
42-45 
42-45 

42-45 
28 

42-45 
28 

30-32 

23 

42-45 

30-32 
42-45 

0) 

(x) 
54 
54 

54 
54 

60 
54 

54 

60 
60 
60 
54 
40 
54 

40 
40 
» 
40 
54 
54 
54 

54 
36 
54 
40 

40 
33 
54 

411 
54 

Do 

l< 

Weigher 

♦> 

General  help 

0 

Combine  department  wash  house: 

Feeder 

...do 

...do 

4* 

Roup  j|nd  soda  mixer. , , 

...do 

...do 

i* 

Scourer 

...do 

...do 

«> 

General  help 

...do 

...do 

«• 

Carding: 

Card  feeder 

...do 

...do 

4r 

Card  clother 

...do 

...do 

1* 

Card  grinder 

...do 

...do 

1* 

Card  stripper 

...do 

...do 

;• 

Bailer 

...do 

...do 

4' 

Do 

Male 

...do 

...do 

!• 

General  help 

«• 

Combing: 

Gillbox  tender 

4> 

Comb  tender 

Minor 

...do 

...do 

4» 

Assemblybox  tender 

♦' 

Finish  rill  tender 

1            *» 

Comb  fixer 

Male 

...do 

1            l- 

Backwash  tender 

...do 

...do 

4" 

General  help 

...do 

...do 

4* 

Needle  room: 

Pinsetters  for  gill 

...do 

...do 

C» 

Do .„. 

Minor 

...do 

• 

Pinsetters  for  comb 

Male 

...do 

*• 

Do 

Minor 

...do 

4 

preparing  department: 

Cylinder  clother 

Minor 

...do 

...do 

44 

Cylinder  paperer 

4 

General  help 

Male 

...do 

l« 

Drawing: 

Machine  tenders 

Male 

--.do 

...do 

l* 

4* 

Average  earnings,  $32  to  $36  per  week. 
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Occupation. 


rated  spinning;  mule  spinning: 

Spinner 

Assistant  spinner. 

Side  tender 

Riving  tender 

Do 

Perioral  help 

t  spinning: 
pinner 

Band  fixer 


isung  department: 
Doubler 


Do 

Twister 

Do 

Winder 

Do 

fleeter 

Do 

Jack  and  respooler 

Do 

in.  packing  and  shipping: 
Yarn  examiner  ana  packer. 


Do 

(tawral  help. 


rtinr 
Wifiower. 


WOOL  SPINNING. 


Cam  grinder 

Carder 

Do 

General  help 

toning: 
Spinner.. ......... ....... 

Astistant  spinner 

Second  assistant  spinner. 


General  help. 


mLtvnra. 


wn  ftxer,  including 
«■»  fixer  helper,' 


am. 
premium. 


■nuss  inspector  (examiners  on  loom) 


tt  carrier. 


neper  and  scrubber .. . 
Otng  weigher 

*N*n  and  waste  sorter. 

<6bin  counter 

Do 

m  carrier. 

ffling  spooler 


WASP  rBXPAMNO  AMD  DBESSTNG. 


*«rpln^  machine. 
Tinvoaband... 


Sex. 


Mate... 
...do.... 
Female. 
...do.... 
Minor.. 
Male... 


Female. 
Minor.. 


Female. 
Minor.. 
Female. 
Minor.. 
Female. 
Minor. . 
Female. 
Minor.. 
Female. 
Minor.. 


Female. 


Male. 
..do. 


Mate... 
...do.... 
Female. 
Male... 
...do.... 


Mate... 
..do.... 
Female. 
..do.... 
Mate... 


Male. 

..do.. 
..do.. 


Male.... 
..do..... 
Female.. 
Mate.... 

..do 

..do 

Female.. 

..do 

Minor... 
Mate.... 
Female.. 


Female. 
...do.... 
Minor.. 


Mode  of 
payment. 


Piece. 
Hour. 
Piece. 
Hour. 


Hour. 

Piece. 
Hour. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Hour  and 
piece. 

Hour 


Hour. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Piece. 
Hour. 
Piece. 
Hour. 
..do.. 


Week. 
Hour, 
.do. 


Piece. 
Hour. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
...do.. 
Piece. 


Piece. 
,..do.. 
Hour. 


Lowest 
per  hour 
(cents). 


0) 
48 

(f) 
30-32 

23 

42-45 

(■) 


30-32 

23 
30-32 

23 
30-32 

23 
30-32 

23 
30-32 

23 

30-32 

42-45 
42-45 


42-45 
46 
30-32 
42-15 
42-15 

(•) 
48 

30-32 
42-45 


C) 


56 


42-45 
30-32 
42-45 
42-45 
42-45 
30-32 
30-32 
23 
42-45 
(•) 


8 


23 


Highest 
per  hour 
(cents). 


'  Vrermje  earnings  based  on  white  yarn,  $35-136  per  week. 
Mwtmnm  average  earnings  based  on  white  yarn,  $21.50  per  week. 
1  Avenge  maximum  earnings,  $20,  for  white  yarn;  15  per  cent  extra  for  colored  yarn. 

•  Vvfnge  weekly  earnings,  119.50: 5-10  per  cent  extra  for  colored  work. 
,  ftngs  earnings  based  on  white  yarn,  $35-$38  per  week. 

i7*1*9  ttmlngs  based  on  white  yarn,  $20.50  per  week. 

(  Huanmn  for  loom  fixers.  $50  per  week;  average  weekly  earnings,  $42  per  week, 
trwige  earnings,  $29-$3l  per  week  on  54-inon  heavy  fancy  goods;  on  light  fancy 

•  Aiwifi  earnings,  41-44  cents. 
■ArwagB  earnings  per  week ,$24-$27. 
u  Arer^  earnings  per  week,  $25-$29. 


0) 
(f) 


65 
38 


(») 


54 

34 
40 


<«) 


0) 


45 

54 
54 


54 

60 
45 
54 
54 


(») 
(•) 


65 

45 
54 


C) 


(•) 


(•) 


70 
64 

54 

54 
30 
56 
54 
54 
39 
39 
32 
54 


a 


34 


Hours 

per 

week. 


48 
48 
48 
48 
45 
48 

48 
45 

48 
45 
48 
45 
48 
45 
48 
45 
48 
45 

48 

48 
48 


48 
48 
48 

4i 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
45 
48 
48 


48 
48 
45 


work,  $27-$29  per 
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Woolen  and  worsted  schedule — Passaic,  N.  J. — Oct.  1,  1921 — Continued. 


Occupation. 


WABP  PBLPARING  AND  DRESSING— Continued. 


Warper's  helper. 


ranger 


Beam  fixer 

Slasher  tender 

Slasher's  helper  and  size  carrier. 

Beamer  (hand  beaming) 

Drawer  in 

Handerin 

Twister 

Harness  builder 

Harness  cleaner 


Warp  carrier 

Stop-motion  girl 

Harness  fixer 

Reed  fixer 

Fixing  smashes  and  helpers. 


DYEING. 


Dye-machine  tender 

Yarn-dyeing  machine. . . 

Helper 

Rinsing-machine  tender. 
Transport 


FINISHING  DEPARTMENT. 


Gray  goods:  Marker. 
Burling: 

Burler 

Mender 


Mender 

Burler  and  mender  for  dyed  pieces. 

Examiner  gray  after  mending 

Examiner  gray 

Foreladies 

Singeing  hands 

Washing: 

Washer 

Flat  washer 

Cleaning 

Stretching  machine 

Squeeze  tender 

Carbonizing: 

Extractor 

Carbonizing-machine  tender. .. 

Sewers 

Fullers 

Crabbing: 

Steam  tender 

Beamer 

Teazling: 

Setter 


Teazler 

Wet  teazler. 


Drier. 

Calendar  drier 

Drier  helper 

Shearing: 

Shearer,  American  machine. 
Shearer,  German  machine . . 
B  rusher 


Sex. 


Female.... 
Minor,  14- 

16. 

Male 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Female 

..do 

..do 

Minor 

Female, 

minor. 

Male 

Minor 

Male 

..do 

Female 


Male. 


Male. 
..do. 
..do. 


Male. 


Female... 

Minor  un- 
der 16. 
/Female... 
\..do 

..do 

..do 

Male 


MnriAnf    •  L0™8*      Highest    H«r* 

Davment    "P**"""    per  hoar      f« 
payment,      ^nt^        f*wi«ct      ****. 


(cents). 


(cents). 


Hour. 
..do.. 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
Piece. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
Hour. 
..do.. 


30-32 
23 

42-45 

62 

42-45 


0) 
(») 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


23 

23 

42-45 

23 

42-45 

42-45 


C1) 
0) 
(*) 


45 
34 

56 
64 
54 
56 


Hour. 


Hour. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


45 

45 

42-45 

42-45 

42-45 


34 
34 

56 
34 
56 
56 

52 


56 
58 
54 
54 
54 


4 


*  J 

|p 
* 

a 


&j  i 


Hour. 


Piece. 
..do.. 


50 


62 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Hour. 
Piece. 
Hour. 
Piece. 
Hour. 


} 


(») 

(«) 
(•) 


23  I. 


(•) 


48 
50 


.do. 


<«) 

¥ 

(•) 

• 

56 

«- 

64 

!• 

5»> 

IS 

5* 

ft 

..do.. 
..do.. 
...do.. 
Piece. 
Hour. 


...do.. 

...do., 

Piece. 

Hour. 

...do. 
Piece. 


..do... 
..do... 
Female. 


Piece  and 
hour. 

...do 

...do 


Male 

...do 

...do I  Hour. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


42-45 


42-45 
42-45 
42-45 
42-45 

42-45 
42-45 

42-45 

42-45 
42-45 

42-45 
42-45 
30-32 

48-50 
42-45 
42-45 


5S 


58 

41 

56 

• 

56 

# 

SB 

• 

56 

« 

56 

♦ 

56 

• 

5* 

4> 

5$ 

41 

56 

tf 

56 

4* 

38 

4» 

60 

4J 

54 

41 

54 

C 

<ffa\ 


iverage  weekly  earnings,  $25-130;  earnings  of  banders  in  can  be  brought  up  to  75 
of  dTawera  in. 
» Average  weekly  earnings,  $25-430. 

*  Average  earnings,  48-52  cents  per  hour. 
«  Average  earnings,  52-56  cents  per  hour. 

•  Average  earnings  46-48  cents  per  hour. 
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Woolen  and  worsted  schedule — Passaic,  N.  J. — Oct.  i,  1921 — Continued. 


Occupation. 


finishing  department— continued. 


Under  pressing: 
Cylinder  presser . . 
Hydraulic  presser. 
Helper , 


cators  for  wet  and  dry , 

aminalion: 

Examiner  for  gray  and  dyed  pieces . 

Kxaminer  (final) 

Transporter 

iking-up  and  packing: 

Measurer 

Winder 

Packer 

Stock  hand 


ineral  help  for  all  kinds  of  work. 


GENERAL  OCCUPATION. 


al  wheeler., 
iter  tender. 
reman. 


Sex. 


Male. 
...do. 
...do. 

...do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

{..do 
Female. 


'strhman 

terator-man... 

en  maker 

adunist 

■chinist  helper. 

iT*  fitter 

irprater 

tranter  helper. 
ason 


•son  helper. 


•It  fixer 

hctrician 

tartrician  helper 

art  laborer  (general  help). 


Mode  of 
payment. 


Piece. 

..do. 

Hour. 
/Piece. 
\Hour. 


.do. 


Piece. 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Hour. 
...do.. 
...do- 


Hour. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
..do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


} 


Lowest 

per  hour 

(cents). 


42-45 

C1) 
42-45 

42-45 


50 

(") 
42-45 

42-45 
42-45 
42-45 
42-45 
42-45 
30-32 


42-45 
58 
53 
39 
42 
42 
55 
42 
50 
50 
42 
50 
42 
42 
46 
50 
42 

42-45 


Highest 
per  hour 
(cents). 


(l) 


(*) 


56 

56 
56 

64 

54 

56 
56 
56 
54 
54 
40 


53 
65 
60 
50 
52 
56 
85 
55 
80 
80 
55 
70 
54 
54 
70 
80 
60 
55 


Hours 

per 
week. 


48 


48 
48 

48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


1  Average  earnings,  S35-S37  per  week. 
*  Average  earnings,  $28-430  per  week. 

Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values. 

TOPS. 


Turri&u 
ftlof-per 

po.md. 


m 

.30 

1> 

.30 

40 

•t0 

•  tfi 

.*» 

.H) 

.90 

LOO 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rates  on 
foreign 
value, 
H.R. 
7456. 


{ 


Percent. 
23.3 
20.7 
26.9 
26.5 
23.2 
21.3 
18.7 
17.2 
16.2 
15.6 
14.9 
14  4 
14.2 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act, 
1913. 


Percent. 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


valorem  d 

uty.             ! 

Equiva- 

Foreign 

value  per 

pound. 

lent  ad 

Wilson- 
Gorman 

Payne- 
Aldrich 

valorem 

rates  on 

foreign 

value, 

Act,  1894. 

./VCvy  iwjy. 

i 

H.R. 
7456. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

i 

Per  cent. 

20 

30 

SI.  10 

13.9 

20 

30 

1.20 

13.7 

20 

30 

1.30 

13.5 

20 

30 

1.40 

13.3 

20 

30 

1.50 

13.1 

20 

30 

1.60 

13.0 

1             20 

30 

1.70 

12.9 

20 

30 

1.80 

12.8 

20 

30 

1.90 

12.7 

20 

30 

2.00 

12.6 

20 

30 

2.25 

12.4 

20 

30 

2.50 

12.3 

20 

30 

Ad  valorem  duty. 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act, 
1913. 


i 


Per  cent. 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 


Per  cent. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Payne- 

Aldrich 

Act,  1909. 


Per  cent. 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued 

TOPS — Continued. 


Ad  valorem  duty 

1 

Ad  valorem  dt£r 

Ameri- 

Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 

H.  R. 

7456. 

on  foreign  value. 

i   Ameri- 
j      can 
1    value 

1      Pftt 
pound. 

Foreign 
value 

pound. 

H.  R. 

7456. 

on  foreign  vabe. 

can 

value 

per 

pound. 

• 

Wilson- 

Gorman 

Act,  1894. 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson- 
Gorman 

ACl|  LB94. 

Under* 
wools' 

Art,  tr. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

i 

Percent. 

Per  cad.    Peres* 

SO.  30 

SO.  103 

29.1 

20 

8 

SI.  40 

SO.  985 

14.2 

20               I 

.40 

.193 

20.7 

20 

8 

1.50 

1.075 

14.0 

20               ( 

.50 

.175 

28.6 

20 

8 

1.60 

1.165 

13.7 

20                1 

.60 

.265 

22.7 

20 

8 

1.70 

1.255 

13.5 

20                1 

.70 

.355 

19.7 

20                  8 

1.80 

1.345 

13.4 

20                 1 

.80 

.445 

18.0 

20                  8 

1.90 

1.435 

13.2                 20                 1 

.90 

.535 

16.8 

20 

8 

2.00 

1.525 

13.1 

20                J 

1.00 

.625 

16.0 

20 

8 

2.25 

1.750 

12.9 

20                1 

1.10 

.715 

15.4 

20 

8 

2.50 

1.975 

12.7 

20                1 

1.20 

.805 

14.9 

20 

8 

3.50 

2.875 

12.2 

20                ( 

1.30 

.895 

14.5 

20 

8 

5.00 

4.225 

11.8                 20                 1 

YARNS. 


Ad  valorem  duty. 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

H.R. 

7456, 
ad  va- 
lorem 

Foreign 

value 

per 

H.R. 
7456, 
ad  va- 
lorem 

Foreign 

value 

per 

Under- 
wood- 

Wilson- 

i 
Payne-  l 
Aldrich  1 

Under- 
wood- 

Wflson- 

Pa j  os* 

Attia  , 

pound. 

Gorman 

Act,  1909;  , 

Dingiey 

A<M897. ' 

pound. 

ftfmmnrvt 

Gorman 

A«t  *^ 

duty. 

Simmon* 
Act,  1913. 

Act,  1894. 

duty. 

Act,  1913. 

Act,  1894. 

i£& 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent.  1 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Perce*. 

PacteL 

SO.  15 

41.3 

18 

30 

35  1 

$1.40 

30.3 

18 

40 

• 

.20 

35.5 

18 

30 

35 

1.50 

30.0 

18 

40 

• 

.20 

54.5 

18 

30 

35 

1.60 

29.7 

18 

40 

m 

.25 

31.6 

18 

30 

35  ; 

1.70 

29.5 

18 

40 

« 

.25 

48.4 

18 

30 

35  , 

1.80 

29.1 

IS 

40 

» 

.30 

44.0 

18 

30 

35 

1.90 

28.9 

18 

40 

•> 

.40 

38.5 

18 

30 

40  ! 

2.00 

28.8 

18 

40                « 

.50 

35.2 

18 

40 

40  | 

2.25 

28.4 

18 

40  1              « 

.60 

33.0 

18 

40 

40 

2.50 

28.0 

18 

40                « 

.70 

31.3 

18 

40 

40  > 

2.75 

27.7 

IS 

40 

m 

.80 

30.1 

18 

40 

40  ' 

3.00 

27.5 

IS 

40 

• 

.90 

29.2 

18 

40 

40 

3.50 

27.1 

IS 

40 

* 

1.00 

32.5 

18 

40 

40 

4.00 

26.9 

18 

40 

* 

1.10 

31.8 

18 

40 

40 

5.00 

26.5 

IS 

40 

♦» 

1.20 

31.3 

18 

40 

40  1 

6.00 

26.3 

is ;          40 

4) 

1.30 

30.8 

18 

40 

40, 

Ameri- 
can 
value  per 
pound. 


SO.  40 

.50 

.5;. 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.50 


Foreign 
value  per 
pound 
com- 
puted 
from  ad 
valorem 
rates  pro- 
posed. 


Percent. 
0.14 
.225 
.267 
.192 
.274 
.356 
.438 
.52 
.602 
.684 
.766 
.848 
.93 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty  on 
foreign 
value  per 

H.R. 

7456. 


Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 


Wilson- 
Gorman 
I  Act,  1894. 


Per  cent. 
42.8 
33.3 
31.1 
56. 3 
46.0 
40.5 
36.9 
34.6 
32.9 
31.6 
30.7 
29.7 
29.1 


Per  cent. 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 


Ameri- 
can 
value  per 
pound. 


Foreign 
value  per 
pound 
com- 
puted 
from  ad 
valorem 
rates  pro- 
posed. 


$1.60 
1.70 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 


Per  cent. 
0.98 
1.06 
1.14 
1.22 
1.30 
1.50 
1.70 
1.90 
2.10 
2.50 
2.90 
3.70 
4.50 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty  on 
foreign 
value  per 


Ad  valorem  dut? 
on  foreign  value. 


Wilson- 


w  if -I  Gorman 


Per  cent. 
32.7 
32.1 
31.6 
31.1 
3a  8 
30.0 
29.4 
28.9 
28.0 
28.0 
27.6 
27.0 
28:7 


Percent. 

40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


I 


Under- 
wood- 

Simoons 
Act,  I9U. 


l» 
t« 

15 
l« 

H 
M 
tt 

4* 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  value* — Continued. 

ESS    GOODS  (NOT  COTTON  WARP).  WOVEN  FABRICS,  NOT  OVER  4  OUNCES  PER 

SQUARE  YARD. 


1 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

I 

1 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

Foreign 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

•eign 

Jue 

valorem 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Payne- 
Aldrich 

value 

valorem 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,1913. 

Payne- 
Aldrich 

**r 

rataain 

Wilson- 

per 

rates  in 

Wilson- 

und. 

H.  R. 
7456. 

Gorman 
Act,1894. 

Act,  1909; 

Dingley 

Act,  1897. 

pound. 

H.  R. 
7456. 

Gorman 
Act,1894. 

Act,  1909; 

Dingley 

Act,1897. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

1 
i 

Percent. 

Per  cent: 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

W.3© 

56.4 

35 

40 

50 

SI.  60 

46.5 

35 

50 

55 

40 

49.3 

35 

40 

50 

1.70 

45.9 

35 

50 

55 

.50 

45.0 

35 

40 

50 

1.80 

45.5 

35 

50 

55 

.60 

42.3 

35 

50 

50 

1.90 

45.1 

35 

50 

55 

.60  | 

60.7 

35 

50 

50 

1.00 

44.7 

35 

50 

55 

.TO  . 

40.3 

35 

50 

50 

2.25 

44.0 

35 

50 

55 

.70 

57.3 

35 

50 

50 

2.50 

43.4 

35 

50 

55 

.so 

55.0 

35 

50 

55 

2.75 

42.9 

35 

50 

55 

.90 

53.2 

35 

50 

55 

3.00 

42.5 

35 

50 

55 

1.00  1 

51.6 

35 

50 

55 

3.50 

41.8 

35 

50 

55 

1.10  1 

50.3 

35 

50 

55 

4.00 

41.3 

35 

50 

55 

1.20  | 

49.2 

35 

50 

55 

4.50 

41.0 

35 

50 

55 

1.30  . 

48.5 

35 

50 

55 

5.00 

40.7 

35 

50 

55 

1   40  i 

47.8 

35 

50 

55 

6.00 

40.2 

35 

50 

55 

1  50 

47.1 

35 

50 

55 

i 

i 

Ad  valorem  duty 

Ad  valorem  duty 

l 

Foreign 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 

on  foreign  value. 

Ameri- 

Foreign 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 

on  foreign  value. 

neri- 

i 

value 

value 

duty  on 

i                 i 

can  value 

value 

duty  on 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 

Act, 

1913. 

i**     ! 

P«* 

foreign 

Wilson- 

wood- 
Simmons 
Act, 
1913. 

per 

per 

foreign 

Wilson- 

und,   ■ 

pound. 

value, 
perH.R. 

Gorman 
Act, 

pound. 

pound. 

value, 
perH.R. 

Gorman 
Act, 

7456. 

1894. 

7456. 

1894. 

• 

Percent. 

Per  cent.  \  Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

imfio 

ta  168 

78.5 

40  '              35 

$2.25 

$1,271 

48.7 

50 

35 

.70 

.246 

62.6 

40  1               35 

2.50 

1.452 

47.4 

50 

35 

.*•> 

.324 

54.3 

40                 35 

2.75 

1.634 

46.2 

50 

35 

.90 

.402 

49.3 

40                 35 

3.00 

1.815 

45.4 

50 

35 

1.00 

.480 

45.8 

40  j               35 

3.25 

1.996 

44.8 

50 

35 

1.10 

.558 

43.3 

50                 35 

3.50 

2.177 

44.2 

50 

35 

I  20 

.636 

41.5 

50 

35 

3.75 

2.359 

43.7 

50 

35 

L25 

.675 

4a  7 

50 

35 

4.00 

2.540 

43.2 

50 

35 

1.30 

.582 

61.5 

SO                 35  i 

4.50 

2.902 

42.7 

50 

35 

1.40 

.655 

58.8 

50  '               35  | 

5.00 

3.265 

42.2 

50 

35 

1.50 

.727 

56.8 

SO                 35  • 

6.00 

3.990 

41.3 

50 

35 

UflO 

.800 

54.9 

50  ,               35 

7.00 

4.715 

40.8 

50 

35 

I.70 

.872 

53.7 

50  .               35 

8.00 

5.440 

40.4 

50 

35 

1.  «*> 

.945 

52.3 

50  !               35 

9.00  , 

6.165 

40.2 

50 

35 

i.«n 

1.017 

51.5 

50  |               35 

10.00 

6.890 

39.9 

50 

35 

2.  <K) 

1.090 

5a  5 

50  '               35 

1 

1 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued 


DRESS  GOODS  (COTTON  WARP),  WOVEN  FABRICS,  NOT  OVER  4  OUNCES  PER  SOFAS' 

YARD. 


Equiva- 

Ad valorem  duty. 

Equiva- 

Ad valorem  duty. 

lent  ad 
valorem 

Foreign 

lent  ad 
valorem 

Foreign 

i 

value 
per 

duty  on 
foreign 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson- 

Pavne- 
Alarich 

value 
per 

duty  on 
foreign 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson-  i  Aifc. 

pound. 

valueper 
H.  R. 
7456. 

Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Act,  1909; 

Dingley 

Act,1897. 

pound. 

value  per 
H.  R. 
7456. 

Gorman  '  Act.:  p 
Act,l«H.    ItiiiU 
Art  i*'. 

Percent. 

'Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

• 
Per  cent,  i  Prt-i 

SO.  30 

52.3 

35 

40 

50 

SI.  60 

43.8 

35 

so1         J 

.40 

45.8 

35 

40 

50 

1.70 

43.5 

35 

50  i            1 

.50 

42.5 

35 

40 

50 

1.80 

43.2 

35 

50,            J 

.60 

39.9 

35 

50 

50 

1.90 

43.0 

35 

50  '            i 

.656 

39.1 

35 

50 

50 

2.00 

42.7 

35 

50               i 

.656 

52.3 

35 

50 

50 

2.25 

42.2 

35 

50  j             i 

.70 

51.5 

35 

50 

50 

2.50 

41.7 

35 

50  '          a 

.80 

49.8 

35 

50 

55 

2.75 

41.3 

35 

50               1 

.90 

48.4 

35 

50 

55 

3.00 

41.1 

35 

50  -           4 

1.00 

47.4 

35 

50 

55 

3.50 

40.7 

35 

50              \ 

1.10 

46.5 

35 

50 

55 

4.00 

40.3 

35 

50               1 

1.20 

45.8 

35 

50 

55 

4.50 

40.1 

35 

50  .             1 

1.30 

45.3 

35 

50 

55 

5.00 

39.9 

35 

50  '            1 

1.40 

44.7 

35 

50 

55 

6.00 

39.5 

35 

50              1 

1.50 

44.2 

35 

50 

55 

Equiva- 

lent ad . 

Ameri- 

Foreign 

valorem 

can 

value 

duty  on 

value  per 

per 

foreign 

pound. 

pound. 

value 

per  H.  R. 

7456. 

Per  cent. 

SO.  60 

SO.  218 

60.5 

.70 

.296 

52.0 

.80 

.374 

47.1 

.90 

.452 

43.8 

1.00 

.530 

41.5 

1.10 

.608 

39.8 

1.20 

.686 

38.5 

1.25 

.725 

37.9 

1.30 

.692 

51.8 

1.40 

.765 

50.3 

1.50 

.837 

49.  5 

1.60 

.910 

48.3 

1.70 

.982 

47.7 

1.80 

1.055 

47.0 

1.90 

1.127 

46.4 

Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 


Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 


Per  cent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 


Per  cent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


Equiva- 

Ad valorem  4u " 

lent  ad 

on  foreign  vila 

Ameri- 

Foreign 
value 

valorem 
duty  on 

can 

value  per 
pound. 

per 
pound. 

foreign 

value 

per  H.  R. 

7456. 

Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Simc  < 
Act.  \" ' 

Pc-v 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

$2.00 

SI.  200 

45.8 

50 

2.25 

1.381 

44.8 

50 

2.50 

•    1.562 

44.1 

50 

2.75 

1.744 

43.3 

50  1 

3.00 

1.925 

42.8 

50  ! 

3.50 

2.287 

42.2 

50l 

4.00 

2.650 

41.5 

50 

4.50 

3.012 

41.1 

50  | 

5.00 

3.375 

4a  8 

50  i 

6.00 

4.100 

4a  3 

50! 

7.00 

4.825 

40.0 

50  1 

8.00 

5.550 

39.7 

50  ' 

9.00 

6.275 

29.4 

50 

10.00 

7.000 

39.2 

50 

1                      1 
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'ompariBon  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued. 

CLOTHS. 


' 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

1  Eouiva- 

Foreign 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

*i*n    lent  ad 

\w   i  valorem 
«■      duty,  per 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson- 

Payne- 
Aldrich 

value 
per 

valorem 
dutv.  per 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson- 

Payne- 
Aldrich 

ind. 

H.  R. 
7456. 

Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Act,  1909; 

Dingley 

Act,  1897. 

pound. 

H.R. 
7456. 

Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Act,  1909, 

Dingley 

Act,  1897. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

a  30 

36.4 

35 

40 

50 

$1.50 

37.9 

35 

50 

55 

.40 

33.0 

35 

40 

50 

1.60 

37.5 

35 

50 

55 

43.3 

1.70 

46.0 

35 

50 

55 

.30,        39.8 

35 

40 

50 

1.80 

45.5 

35 

50 

55 

.W          37.7 

35 

50 

50 

1.90 

45.1 

35 

50 

55 

.70  !        36.2 

35 

50 

50 

2.00 

44.7 

35 

50 

55 

45.0 

2.25 

44.0 

35 

50 

55 

NO  i        43.3 

35 

50 

55 

2.50 

43.4 

35 

50 

55 

.90           42.0 

35 

50 

55 

3.00 

42.5 

35 

50 

55 

1.00  i         41.0 

35 

50 

55 

3.50 

41.9 

35 

50 

55 

1.10           40.2 

3d 

50 

55 

1          4.00 

41.3 

35 

50 

55 

1.31  ,         39.5 

35 

50 

55 

4.50 

40.9 

35 

50 

55 

l-3n          38.8 

35 

50 

55 

5.00 

40.6 

35 

50 

55 

1.40          38.3 

i 

35 

50 

55 

1 

|  Equiva- 

Ad  valorem  duty 

i 

Equiva- 

Ad valorem  duty 

om- 
an 
ilnr 

1  lent  ad 

on  foreign  value. 

Ameri- 
can 

value 
per 

pound. 

lent  ad 

on  foreign  value. 

Foreign  I  valorem  < 
value    |  duty  on 

Foreign 
value 

valorem 
duty  on 

and. 

per         foreign   ' 
pound,  [value per 

!     7456."    • 

|                   1 

Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Percent. 

per 
pound. 

foreign 

value  per 

H.R. 

7458. 

Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Per  cent.   Per  cent. ! 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

la  70 

10.374 

33.7  ' 

40 

35 

$2.25 

$1,380 

39.1 

50 

35 

.7S 

.415 

32.5  , 

40 

35 

2.50 

1.600 

37.5 

50 

35 

.« 

.382 

44.0 

40 

35 

2.75 

1.634 

46.3 

50 

35 

.w 

.461            41.0 

40 

35 

3.00 

1.815 

45.5 

50 

35 

LOO 

.540           38.9 

50 

35 

3.25 

1.996 

44.7 

50 

85 

1.10 

.619  |         37.3 

50 

35 

3.50 

2.177 

44.2 

50 

35 

1.20 

.698  |          36.1 

50 

35 

3.75 

2.359 

43.7 

50 

35 

1.25 

.738  1          35.6 

50 

35 

4.00 

2.540 

43.0 

50 

35 

1.30 

.688  1         45.3  , 

50 

35 

4.50 

2.902 

42.7 

50 

35 

1.40 

.764            44.0 

50 

35 

5.00 

3.265 

42.1 

50 

35 

1.30 

.840            42.8 

50 

35 

6.00 

3.990 

41.4 

50 

35 

t.60 

.916 

41.9 

50 

35 

7.00 

4.715 

40.8 

50 

35 

1.70 

.992 

41.3 

50 

35 

8.00 

5.440 

40.4 

50 

35 

1  W 

1.068 

40.3 

50 

35 

9.00 

6.165 

-40.1 

50 

35 

1.90  i 

1. 144  j         39. 8 

50 

35 

10.00 

6.890 

39.9 

50 

3.') 

2.00 

i 

1. 220  |         39. 3  i 

i 

50 

35 

PILE  FABRICS. 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 

74%. 


Ad  valorem  duty. 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act, 
1913. 


Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act, 
1894. 


Payne- 
Aldrich 

Act,  1909; 
Dingley 

Act,  1897. 


Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 


,  v» 

Ml 

.1) 

ft 

1UI 

1  10 

I  J> 

>  5*1 
IV) 

l.fl 


Ptrcent. 
710 
65.2 
00.7 
57.3 
56.0 
53.2 
51.6 
.10.3 
49.3 
4*3 
17.7 
17.1 
4i>.5 


Per  cent. ,  Per  cent. 


i 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


40 
40 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Percent. 

50 
50 
50 
50 
55 


55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 


7456. 


er 


Ad  valorem  duty. 


-  i 


i 


$1.70 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 


Percent. 
45.9 
45. 5 
45.2 

44.8 
44.0 
43.4 
42.8 
42.4 
41.9 
41.4 
41.0 
40.7 
40.2 


Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act, 
1913. 

Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act, 
1894. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

40 

50 

40 

50 

40 

50 

40 

50 

40 

50 

40 

50 

40 

50 

40 

50 

40 

50 

40 

50 

40 

50 

40 

50 

40 

50 

Payne- 
Aldrich 
Act,  1909; 
Dingley 
Act,  1897. 


Per  cent. 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 

r>5 

55 
55 
55 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — CoDtinued 

PILE  FABRICS— Continued. 


Ameri- 

Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty  on 
foreign 
value  per 

H.  R. 

7456. 

Ad  valorem  duty 
on  foreign  value. 

Ameri- 
can 

value 
per 

pound. 

Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty  on 
foreign 
valueper 

H.  R. 
7456. 

Ad  valorem  doit 
on  foreign  vtte. 

can 
value 

per 
pound. 

Wilaon- 

Gorman 

Act, 

1894. 

Under- 
wood 
Simmons 
Act, 
1913. 

1 

Wilaoa- 
Gorman 

Act, 

ISM. 

Uttto 

trood- 

SimiLU! 

Afl 

m 

10.80 
.90 
1.00 
1.10 
1.20 
1.30 
1.40 
1.50 
1.60 
1.70 
1.80 
1.90 
2.00 

$0,220 
.292 
.365 
.437 
.510 
.582 
.655 
.727 
.800 
.872 
.945 
1.017 
1.090 

Per  cent. 
100.0 
85.0 
75.5 
69.4 
64.7 
61.6 
58.8 
57.0 
55.0 
53.8 
52.4 
51.5 
50.5 

Per  cent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

Per  cent. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

$2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
9.00 

10.00 

$1,271 
1.452 
1.634 
1.815 
2.177 
2.540 
2.902 
3.265 
3.990 
4.715 
5.440 
6.165 
6.890 

Per  e>ent. 
48.7 
47.5 
46.2 
45.5 
44.2 
43.3 
42.7 
42.2 
41.3 
40.8 
40.5 
40.2 
39.9 

Per  cent. 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

Pem 

• 

r 

BLANKETS,  NOT  OVER  3  YARDS  LONG. 


Ad  valorem  duty. 

F 

i 

Ad  valorem  duty 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty,  per 

i 

i 

1    Foreign 
value 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
duty,  per 

Foreign 
value 

Under- 

WiLson- 

Payne- 
Aldrich 

■                  ■ 

i                  ■  Piyw- 
Under-      Wilson-     Alto 

per 
pound. 

House 

wood- 

Oorman 

Act  of 

l        per 
pound. 

House 

wood-    .  Gorman      Artrf 

bill 

Simmons 

Act, 

1909; 

bill 

Simmons!      Act, 

190* 

7456. 

Act,  1913. 

1894. 
Per  cent. 

Dingley 
Act,  1897. 

I 

7456. 

Act,  1913.       1894. 

1 

Act,  :** 

• 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

i 
Per  cent.    Per  cent. 

Pace± 

$020 

50:0 

25 

25 

30 

$1.50 

300 

25                35  •           * 

.35 

39.4 

25 

30 

30 

1.60 

29.7 

25                 35              d 

.35 

42.8 

25 

30 

30 

1.70 

29.4 

25  :               35              ' 

.40 

37.5 

25 

30 

30 

1.80 

29.2 

25  1               35 

.50 

37.6 

25 

35 

35 

1.90 

28.9 

25  ,               35 

.60 

35.5 

25 

35 

40 

2.00 

28.7 

25  1               35 

.70 

34.4 

25 

35 

40 

2.25 

28.4 

25                  35              * 

.80 

328 

25 

35 

40 

2.50 

28.0 

25 

35              ' 

.90 

33.3 

25 

35 

40 

2.75 

27.7 

25 

35              * 

.95 

31.6 

25 

35 

40 

3.00 

27.5 

25 

35 

1.00 

325 

25 

35 

40 

3.50 

27.1 

25 

35 

1.10 

31.8 

25 

35 

40 

4.00 

26.9 

25 

35 

1.20 

31.3 

25 

35 

40 

4.50 

26.7 

25                 35 

1.30 

308 

25 

35 

40 

,          5.00 

26.5 

25 

35  '            « 

1.40 

30.3 

25 

35 

40 

6.00 

2G.2 

25 

35  |            « 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued. 

BLANKETS,  NOT  OVER  3  YARDS  LONG— Continued. 


Equiva- 

Ad valorem  duty 

Equiva- 

Ad valorem  duty 

nert- 

lent  ad 

on  foreign  value. 

Ameri- 
can 

value 
per 

pound. 

lent  ad 

on  foreign  value. 

Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 

1 

valorem 

duty  on 

foreign 

value.per 

7456.' 

Foreign 

value 

per 

pound. 

valorem 

duty  on 

foreign 

value,  per 

H.K. 

7456. 

'ftD 

alae 

per 

und. 

Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson- 
Gorman 
Act,  1894. 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

10.50 

$0.20 

50 

25 

25 

12.00 

SI.  30 

30.8 

35 

25 

.60 

.28 

42.8 

25 

25 

2.25 

1.50 

30.0 

35 

25 

.70 

.36 

38.9 

30 

25 

2.50 

1.70 

29.4 

35 

25 

.75 

.40 

37.5 

30 

25 

2.75 

1.90 

29.0 

35 

25 

90 

.47 

38.3 

35 

25 

3.00 

2.10 

28.6 

35 

25 

1  00  1 

.55 

36.4 

35 

25 

3.50 

2.50 

28.0 

35 

25 

1  10  1 

.63 

34.9 

35 

25 

4.00 

2.90 

27.6 

35 

25 

1  20 

.71 

33.8 

35 

25 

4.50 

3.30 

27.3 

35 

25 

I  30 

.79 

32.9 

35 

25 

5.00 

3.70 

27.1 

35 

25 

1  40 

.87 

32.2 

35 

25 

6.00 

4.50 

26.6 

35 

25 

1.50 

.95 

31.6 

35 

25 

7.00 

5.30 

26.4 

35 

25 

1  60 

.98 

32.6 

35 

25 

8.00 

6.10 

36.2 

35 

25 

1  70 

1.06 

32.1 

35 

25 

9.00 

6.90 

26.1 

35 

25 

1.80 

1.14 

31.6 

35 

25 

10.00 

7.70 

26.0 

35 

25 

1.90 

1.22 

31.1 

35 

25 

FELTS,  NOT  WOVEN. 


Ad  valorem  duty. 

Ad  valorem  duty. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

Foreign 

Equiva- 
lent ad 

reign 

aloe 

nnd. 

valorem 

Under-. 

wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson- 
Gorman 

Payne- 

Aldrich 

Act,  1909; 

value 

per 

pound. 

valorem 
duty,per 

Under- 
wood- 
Simmons 
Act,  1913. 

Wilson- 
Gorman 

Payne- 
Aldrich 
Act,  1909; 

7455. 

Act,  1894. 

Dlngley 
Act,  1897. 

7456. 

Act,  1894. 

Dingley 
Act,  1897. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

•a  20 

5tt  0 

35 

45 

60 

$1.50 

40.0 

35 

45- 

.  60 

.30 

41.7 

35 

45 

60 

1.60 

39.6 

35 

50 

60 

.35 

42.9 

35 

45 

60 

1.70 

39.2 

35 

50 

60 

.40 

37.5 

35 

45 

60 

1.80 

38.9 

35 

50 

60 

.50 

37.6 

35 

45 

60 

1.90 

38.6 

35 

50 

60 

.00 

35.5 

35 

45 

60 

2.00 

38.4 

35 

50 

60 

.70 

34.0 

35 

45 

60 

2.25 

37.8 

35 

50 

60 

-*> ! 

32.9 

35 

45 

60 

2.50 

37.3 

35 

50 

60 

.X25J 

45.4 

35 

45 

60 

2.75 

37.0 

35 

50 

60 

.90  1 

32.0 

35 

45 

60 

3.00 

36.7 

•35 

50 

60 

i.no 

43.3 

35 

45 

60 

3.50 

36.2 

35 

50 

60 

L10  1 

42.5 

35 

45 

60 

4.00 

35.8 

35 

50 

60 

1.20  ' 

41.7 

35 

45 

60 

4.50 

35.6 

35 

50 

60 

1.30 

41.1 

35 

45 

60 

500 

35.4 

35 

50 

60 

1.40 

J 

<a  5 

35 

45 

60 

6.00 

35.0 

35 

50 

60 
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Comparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued. 

FBI/TO,  NOT  WOVEN— Continued. 


Ad  valorem  duty 

Ad  valorem  dun 

Ameri- 

Calcu- 
lated 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 

on  foreign  value. 

Ameri- 

Calcu- 
lated 

Equiva- 
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omparison  of  ad  valorem  duties  in  per  cent  of  foreign  values — Continued. 

KNIT    FABRICS— Continued. 
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Tops — Showing  protective  duty  necessary  to  equalize  costs  of  production,  w* 
commission  combing  charges  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  and  the  #«»■ 
charges  in  the  United  States. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  S.  DALE,  BOSTON,  MASS., 

CABBED  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Dale.  Our  association  is  composed  of  manufacturers  of  jarfl 
and  cloth  by  what  is  known  as  the  carded-woolen  process,  as  «1l* 
tinguished  from  the  worsted  process.  The  manufacturers  who  <-<»d-< 
pose  this  association  are  widely  separated  both  by  geography  and  t>  < 
interest,  being  in  no  combine  and  being  financially  independent  "i 
each  other.  They  are  located  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Manias  i 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  England,  and  other  States.  Their  combine", 
capital  is  $13,028,000;  their  annual  product  is  $27381,000;  annu.l 
wages,  $6,936,989.  Thev  operate  1,362  broad  looms,  305  n;irr»-i 
looms,  120  knitting  machines  in  connection  with  the  carded- woui»i] 
processes,  449  set  of  cards,  and  183,278  spindles. 

They  ask  that  Schedule  K  be  revised  on  a  straight  ad  valor*  i 
basis;  that  the  duties  be  ad  valorem  on  wool,  wool  by-products,  r* 
claimed  wool,  partly  manufactured  goods,  tops  and  yarn,  and  •* 
cloth.  They  ask  this  because  any  specific  duty  on  products  varvi: . 
so  widely  in  value  per  pound  is  necessarily  an  unfair  duty,  disrrinr. 
nating  in  this  industry  against  one  class  of  manufacturer^  an 
favoring  another  class,  while  at  the  same  time  placing  a  very  h«*a> , 
burden  on  the  American  people  by  reason  of  its  acting  as  an  «*f:. 
bargo  on  low-priced  materials. 

The  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  has  been  so  thoroughly   •'.  - 
credited  in  years  past  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  very  nnr 
time  in  demonstrating  its  character  now.    I  will,  however,  cive  **ih 
illustration  taken  from  several  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  brief  *• 
will  present. 

At  the  London  wool  auction  on  March  12  to  17,  1914,  35j0ft)  b-t. 
of  grease  wool  were  sold,  this  being  about  the  last  sale  before  t. 
war  broke  out.    The  11 -cent  duty  if  applied  to  this  wool  would  ha>< 
given  ad  valorem  equivalents  varying  from  36  per  cent  on  the  high*  r 
priced  wools  to  147  per  cent  on  the  low-pricea  wools;  if  the  15-ivt.i 
duty  had  been  applied  to  the  same  wools,  the  variation  in  the  *«i 
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alorem  equivalent  would  have  been  from  49  per  cent  to  200  per 
sat. 

These  high  duties  necessarily  act  as  an  embargo.  When  you  place  a 
pecific  duty  on  wools  varying  so  widely  in  value,  you  in  effect  say 
j  your  law  that  wools  over  a  certain  value  shall  not  be  imported. 
Liul  the  wools  that  are  thus  shut  out  are  well  adapted  for  warm, 
urable,  and  in  every  way  serviceable  clothing. for  the  American 
eople. 

The  effect  of  the  specific  duty  on  grease  wools  is  to  exclude  the 
eavy-shrintring  wools,  because  the  value  of  grease  wool  depends 
irgely  upon  the  amount  of  grease  and  dirt  clinging  to  it,  and  which 
i  removed  by  the  first  process  of  scouring.  The  more  grease  and 
irt  that  is  attached  to  the  fiber  naturally  the  less  is  the  grease  wool 
rorth  per  pound. 

Among  tne  wools  excluded  by  a  specific  the  carded-woolen  manu- 
acturers  find  a  large  part  of  the  raw  material  adapted  for  their 
>eeds.  The  carded-woolen  mills  find  their  raw  material  largely  in 
he  form  of  heavy-shrinking  wools,  while  the  worsted  mills  have 
(Kind  their  raw  material  largely  in  the  form  of  light-shrinking 
rook  These  conditions  account  for  the  discrimination  and  the 
pecial  privilege  that  a  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  creates  between 
he  two  great  Dranches  of  the  wool-manufacturing  industry.  If  a 
pool  is  light  and  shrinking,  if  there  is  very  little  grease  and  dirt 
ltnging  to  it  to  be  scoured  away  and  not  used  for  making  cloth,  a 
luty  oi  a  certain  number  of  cents  per  pound  is  equal  to  a  lower  duty 
ler  scoured  pound  than  when  there  is  a  large  amount  of  grease  and 
lirt  on  the  fiber.    That  is  self  evident. 

A  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  deprives  the  American  people  of  a 
fttjre  part  of  the  raw  material  that  is  needed  for  the  manufacture  of 
hithinp  that  they  wear  on  their  backs  and  for  the  carpeting  under 
heir  feet. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  Will  you  describe  a  little  more  fully  the 
Uss  of  wool  that  is  thus  excluded  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  It  is  the  wool  of  shorter  fiber.  Carded-woolen  machin- 
ery is  adapted  for  converting  the  shorter  fibers  into  yarn.  It  is 
•rded  and  spun,  whereas  by  the  worsted  process  the  wool  is  combed. 
Hie  wools  adapted  for  carded-woolen  goods  are  largely  heavy 
hrinking. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  are  those  wools  chiefly  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  From  South  Africa,  South  America,  Australia,  and 
^ew  Zealand.  From  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  where  wool  is 
trown. 

A  specific  duty  on  grease  wools  has  had  another  effect :  It  deprived 
li«*  woolgrower  of  the  protection  that  he  expected.  He  has  been  led 
h  believe  that  the  11-cent  duty  on  grease  wool  gave  him  a  protec- 
|i'»n  of  33  cents  per  scoured  pound,  on  the  theory  that  it  took 
*  pounds  of  grease  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  scoured  wool.  As 
i  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  wool  of  which  it  takes 
^b  »2  pounds  of  grease  wool,  and  even  less,  to  yield  1  pound  of 
poured  wool.  Some  wools  shrink  only  20  per  cent;  other  wools 
mnnk  as  high  as  80  per  cent.  One  hundred  pounds  of  the  first- 
tomed  wool  yields  80  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  while  a  hundred 
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pounds  of  the  last-named  wool  yields  only  20  pounds  of  scoured 
wool. 

Under  the  11-cent  duty  on  grease  wool  the  tendency  was  to  import 
the  lighter-shrinking  wools.  No  wool  was  imported  under  this  1 1-rem 
duty  that  shrunk  much  more  than  50  to  55  per  cent,  while  a  largt 
quantity  of  it,  much  of  it  known  as  cross-bred,  shrunk  30  to  33}  per 
cent.  Instead  of  getting  under  an  11-cent  duty  on  grease  wool  * 
protection  of  33  cents  per  pound  scoured,  the  woolgrower  received 
a  protection  of  about  18  cents  per  scoured  pound;  on  some  wools 
much  less  than  that.  The  average  was  probably  18  or  19  cents  * 
pound. 

We  come  now  to  the  specific  duty  on  scoured  wool.  The  value  of 
grease  wool  depends  upon  two  main  factors.  One  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, the  amount  of  loose  material  clinging  to  the  fiber,  and  which 
is  washed  away.  The  other  factor  is  quality,  and  by  "quality"! 
mean  the  length  of  the  staple,  fineness,  elasticity ;  in  fact,  the  spinning 
qualities ;  all  of  the  characteristics  that  go  to  make  up  the  value  of 
wool  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Scouring  wool  eliminates  only  one  factor,  the  loose  grease  and  dirt 
There  still  remains  the  other  factor  of  quality.  These  two  factors  m 
so  inextricablv  mixed  and  criss-crossed  that  when  the  grease  and  dirt 
are  removed  from  wool  there  is  practically  as  wide  a  range  of  values 
as  prevailed  before  scouring.  Take,  for  example,  the  30,644  bales 
of  scoured  wool  sold  in  London  in  1911.  The  33-cent  duty  applied 
to  that  wool  gives  ad  valorem  equivalents  ranging  from  54  per  cent 
to  412  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  I  was  wondering  whether  the  Fordney  bill  did 
not  put  a  limit  on  the  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  will  come  to  that.  But  I  want  to  mala 
sure  that  our  position  is  made  clear  in  regard  to  the  iniquity  of  spe- 
cific duties  on  wool.  The  ad  valorem  limit  in  the  Fordney  is  u 
admission  that  we  are  right  in  regard  t©  this  matter,  and  that  tbe 
duty  on  wool  should  be  ad  valorem.  I  want  to  make  clear  the  in- 
iquity of  specific  duties  on  wool. 

The  30,644  bales  of  scoured  wool,  sold  in  London  in  1911,  with 
the  33-cent  duty  applied,  show  variations  in  the  ad  valorem  equivalent 
from  54  per  cent  to  412  per  cent.  The  man  who  imported  Sl.Ofli 
worth  of  the  highest  priced  wool  would  pay  $540  at  the  United  State? 
customhouse.  The  man  who  was  fool  enough  to  import  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  the  low-priced  wool  would  be  required  to  pay 
$4,120  to  get  it  through  the  customhouse. 

Senator  Gooding.  Will  you  state  the  price  that  scoured  wool  in 
London  sold  for  that  paid  a  duty  of  400  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dale.  The  brief  gives  that,  but  I  shall  have  to  calculate  it 
mentally. 

Senator  Gooding.  If  it  is  in  the  brief  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Dale.  It  would  be  about  8  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Gooding.  For  scoured  wool? 

Mr.  Dale.  For  scoured  wool. 

Senator  Gooding.  How  much  would  that  be  worth  in  the  grease? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  know  what  it  shrunk,  because  it  was  scoured  in 
Australia  and  brought  to  London  and  sold  at  auction  in  the  scour*' 
state. 
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Senator  Gooding.  Do  we  grow  any  of  that  class  of  wool  in 
imerica  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  should  have  to  ask  you,  Senator,  because  you  know 
t)  much  more  about  wool  than  I  do. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  am  sure  we  do,  and  I  am  sure  the  price  that 
hat  wool  sold  for  in  London  would  not  pay  the  freight  on  it  from  a 
restern  State  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Dale.  At  the  sale  in  London  on  March  12-17,  before  the 
rar  broke  out,  6,359  bales  of  scoured  wool  were  sold.  The  33-cent 
luty  applied  to  that  wool  gives  ad  valorem  equivalents  varying  from 
7  per  rent  to  234  per  cent,  while  the  45  cents  duty — the  emergency 
luty — gives  equivalents  from  64  per  cent  to  319  per  cent. 

The  Fordney  bill  provides  for  a  scoured-content  duty.  I  have  just 
hown  by  these  figures,  taken  from  one  of  the  largest  wool  markets 
n  the  world,  that  a  scoured-content  duty  would  be  an  iniquitous 
inty,  a  very  burdensome  duty,  not  only  to  manufacturers  but  to  the 
vinsumers:  that  it  would  be  thoroughly  unjust. 

I  want  now  to  point  out  that  its  administration  would  be  impos- 
ib'e.  I  could  give  that  as  my  opinion  based  on  my  experience  in 
handling  wool,  and  I  think  that  anyone  here  or  elsewhere  who  has 
iver  had  any  experience  in  manufacturing  wool  into  cloth  would 
t(rree  with  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  administer  a  scoured-content 
luty  with  the  precision,  with  the  freedom  from  the  possibility  of 
fraud  and  error,  that  is  required  in  administering  a  tariff  law.  But 
I  am  going  to  give  you  some  evidence  that  I  have  been  fortunate 
trough  to  secure  within  the  last  few  months,  and  which,  I  think,  will 
te  conclusive  to  all  of  you. 

When  the  war  broke  out  France  was  short  of  wool.  The  French 
Government  commandeered  all  of  the  wool  in  the  country  in  the 
bunds  of  dealers  and  growers.  The  Government  fixed  the  price  at 
r>  francs  per  kilogram,  scoured  content.  And  for  four  years  the 
French  Government  was  up  against  precisely  the  same  problem  that 
the  United  States  Government  will  be  up  against  if  a  law  is  enacted 
placing  a  duty  on  the  scoured  content  of  wool.  Several  months  ago  I 
i$ked  Robert  Dantzer  to  give  me  a  statement  on  the  experience  of 
France  in  testing  this  wool.  Robert  Dantzer  was  then  superintendent 
i»f  a  mill  at  Larroque-d'Olmes,  Ariege,  France,  down  near  the  Ap- 
ennines. He  has  had  a  long  experience  in  manufacturing  and  served 
(or  several  years  as  professor  in  a  textile  school.  He  is  a  practical 
manufacturer  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods.  During  the  war  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  testing  of  textile  materials,  particularly 
wnol.  So  that  ne  had  personal  cnarge  of  the  testing  of  wool  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  this  fixed  price  per  kilogram,  scoured  content,  to 
the  wool  that  the  French  Government  took  over.  I  have  here  his  re- 
port in  French  and  my  translation  of  it.  I  will  give  you  the  origi- 
nal, if  you  want  it,  and  will  file  the  translation  with  you. 

M.  Dantzer  states  that  they  tried  three  methods  of  testing  the 
wool  to  determine  its  scoured  content.  The  first  method  was  by  hir- 
ing experts,  the  best  experts  they  could  get,  to  go  around  and  view  the 
wn«l  and  give  their  opinion  of  what  it  would  yield.  The  Government 
'•«nul  that  this  method  was  subject  to  serious  errors.  They  could  not 
i*h  on  it  at  all,  and  gave  it  up. 

The  next  method  they  adopted  was  to  draw  a  small  sample  of  5  or 
1,1  kilograms  from  each  lot  and  have  it  tested  in  what  they  call  con- 
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ditioning  houses,  to  determine  its  scoured  content.  He  reports  that 
invariably  they  found  that  these  tests  of  small  lots  indicated  a  yield 
higher  than  the  yield  that  was  obtained  when  the  wool  was  scotin*i 
at  the  mill. 

Finally,  after  trying  these  two  methods  and  giving  up  both  <»f 
them,  they  found  that  the  only  method  by  which  they  could  get  i 
result  that  was  approximately  accurate  was  to  scour  a  considerable 
quantity  of  each  lot. 

The  illustration  that  he  gives  shows  that  1  bale  out  of  16  wl» 
tested.  In  another  part  of  his  report  he  states  that  no  test  could  I* 
relied  on,  unless  they  scoured  a  thousand  kilograms,  2,204  pounds 
of  the  wool.  Taking  the  moderate  illustration  that  he  gives,  1  baW 
out  of  16,  if  that  method  had  been  in  force  in  1919,  the  United  State* 
Government  would  have  been  compelled  to  scour  and  test  near!} 
30,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  composed  of  an  innumerable  number  4 
lots  varying  widely  in  weight.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  A* 
this  either  in  Government  conditioning  houses  or  at  the  mills,  and 
in  every  case  under  the  supervision  of  the  sworn  officers  of  the  law. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  such  requirements  in  order  to  show  the 
impracticability  of  a  scoured-content  duty  on  wool. 

I  have  referred  to  the  specific  duty  on  grease  wool.  It  is  easily 
administered;  it  is  easy  to  cut  a  man's  head  off,  but  it  is  not  very 
conducive  to  health.  The  specific  duty  on  scoured  wool  we  find  i< 
open  to  just  as  grave  objections  in  regard  to  the  variations  of  the  ad 
valorem  equivalents,  and,  furthermore,  that  it  is  impracticable.  TV 
brings  us  to  a  wool  duty  based  on  value.  No  matter  whether  it  is  tin 
grease,  washed  or  scoured,  the  market  value  automatically  refl ?4* 
its  adaptability  for  making  clothing  for  the  people.  That  explain* 
why  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  only  fair  duty.  A  duty  equal  to  * 
certain  part  of  the  market  value  bears  equally  on  everybody  that 
pays  the  cost  of  the  material. 

benator  Gooding.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  find  that  value  ?  Ho* 
is  that  value  ascertained  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Wool  is  a  commodity  whose  value  is  well  known  in  th* 
markets  of  the  world,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  undervaluation 
of  wool  could  exceed  5  or  10  per  cent  without  gross  collusion  and 
fraud. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  must  find  the  scoured  content,  however,  of 
a  pound  of  wool  in  order  to  know  the  value. 

Mr.  Dale.  That  is  true,  Senator  Gooding.  When  the  prospective 
buyer  looks  at  grease  wool,  he  forms  an  opinion  as  to  how  much  it 
will  shrink.  That  is  one  of  the  uncdHain  elements  in  buying  ami 
selling. 

Senator  Gooding.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  ever? 
pound  of  wool  in  the  world  is  sold  on  its  clean  content,  in  order  to 
establish  value,  unless  it  is  scoured  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  would  modify  that  by  saying  that  it  is  sold  on  th* 
two  bases  I  have  mentioned— one  you  have  mentioned,  the  scourw 
content ;  the  other  is  the  quality. 

Senator  Gooding.  And  one  is  the  market  value,  and  the  other  i< 
the  clean  content  there  is  in  the  wool? 

Mr.  Dale.  Why,  no.  The  market  value  is  the  result  of  both  hie 
tors — both  the  shrinkage  and  the  quality,  Senator.     You  can  ha« 
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>  lots  of  wools,  one  shrinking  two-thirds  and  the  other  one-third ; 
y  are  not  worth  the  same  price  scoured,  unless  the  quality  is  the 
le. 

Senator  Gooding.  Yes;  I  understand  that.    But  in  all  wool,  re- 
dless  of  its  grades,  before  you  can  even  set  a  price  upon  it  you 
st  find  out  about  what  it  is  going  to  shrink,  and  then  you  can  fix 
market  value  of  that  grade  of  wool;  that. is  the  first  step? 
fir.  Dale.  Senator,  I  really  think  that  statement  should  be  modi- 
I  by  saying  that  before  you  can  fix  the  market  value  of  wool  you 
st  determine  not  only  its  shrinkage  and  yield,  but  you  must  also 
ermine  its  quality,  its  adaptability  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Senator  Gooding.  I  agree  with  that,  perfectly.     But  you  must 
ninate  the  dirt  that  you  speak  of? 
Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  certainly. 

senator  Gooding.  And  grease  and  all  those  things? 
Mr.  Dale.  Ceitainly. 

Senator  McLean.  You  ask  to  have  this  ad  valorem  duty  imposed 
on  wool  in  the  grease  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Upon  all  kinds  of  wool  unwashed,  washed,  and  scoured, 
on  wool  bv-products,  and  upon  reclaimed  wool. 
Senator  McLean.  We  will  assume  that  you  are  importing  a  lot  of 
kjI  in  the  grease.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  very  difficult 
ascertain  the  value  of  that  wool  before  it  is  washed. 
Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  say  so.  I  say  that  the  value  of  wool  is  very 
41  known  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Senator  McLean.  I  was  assuming  that,  based  upon  your  state- 
in  t,  that  several  methods  were  tried  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
lot  of  wool,  and  that  they  were  unsatisfactory ;  that  it  was  a  very 
ffieult  thing,  unless  you  took  a  large  portion  of  that  wool  and 
ishedit? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes ;  to  determine  the  scoured  content,  not  the  value. 
Senator  McLean.  Assume  that  we  have  got  an  importation,  and 
e  grower  of  the  wool  or  the  exporter  is  inclined  to  undervalue  it. 
hat  are  our  appraisers  going  to  do  about  that  lot  of  wool,  to  find 
it  its  precise  value? 

Mr.  Dale.  Well,  if  the  appraisers  are  competent  they  will  be  able 
determine  the  value ;  they  first  have  the  invoice  as  a  basis. 
Senator  McLean.  Have  they  not  got,  according  to  your  own  state- 
<mt.  to  wash  a  large  percentage  of  that  wool? 
Mr.  Dale.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  values  of  wool  in 
*  markets  of  the  world  are  determined  by  people  who  make  it  their 
isiness  to  buy  and  sell ;  it  is  their  life  work.  They  buy  wool  largely 
t  auctions.  Before  the  war  these  auctions  published  lists  of  their 
»K  giving  identification  marks  and  price  of  each  lot  sold.  WooS 
^ame  so  high  in  price  during  the  war  that  the  British  Govern* 
>pnt  discontinued  the  publication  of  these  lists  for  fear  that  the 
u^tralian  woolgrowers  would  become  dissatisfied  by  reason  of  the 
pread  between  the  enormous  price  in  London  and  the  low  price 
rhii-h  the  Australian  grower  was  getting.  Under  normal  conditions 
**  publication  of  these  reports  will  be  resumed.  The  wool  dealers 
f  the  United  States  will  have  these  reports  showing  the  price  at 
rfaich  etch  lot  was  sold  at  public  auction  in  Australia  and  London. 
Miong  that  are  above  suspicion. 
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Senator  Gooding.  That  is,  as  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  wool? 

Mr.  Dale.  No  ;  as  to  the  value  per  pound,  which  involves  both  tb 
quality  and  the  shrinkage. 

Senator  Gooding.  Well,  that  is  the  point  I  am  making,  while : 
takes  the  shrinkage,  an  important  factor,  of  course,  is  the  grade 
the  wool. 

Mr.  Dale.  It  certainly  is  an  important  factor,  but  after  you  elinJ 
nate  the  shrinkage  you  still  have  these  wide-spreading  values,  whir 
make  a  specific  duty  as  iniquitious  on  scoured  content  as  it  is  on  tii 
grease  weight. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  fashions  of  ti 
country? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes ;  fashions  change ;  they  go  one  way,  and  then  \k 
go  the  other. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  have  seen  the  time  that  grease  wool  which  yt 
are  discussing  was  higher  than  fine  wool  and  brought  more  mone> 

Mr.  Dale.  Some  fine  wools  are  short  and  low  in  value  and  adapte 
for  carded- woolen  processes.  It  is  not  only  the  coarse  wools  m 
are  low  in  price.  Let  us  take  two  lots  of  wool,  each  worth  $100.'M 
one  of  them  50-cent  wool,  the  other  $1  wool,  scoured.  Put  the  S 
cents  per  pound  scoured  on  both  lots  and  we  get  on  one  lot  of  w* 
a  duty  of  $66,000,  66  per  cent ;  on  the  higher-priced  wool  we  get 
duty  of  $33,000,  33  per  cent. 

Suppose  that  wool  comes  in  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  dutv  of  50  [* 
cent  and,  by  collusion  and  fraud  or  some  kind  of  skullduggery  • 
the  customhouse,  it  is  undervalued  10  per  cent,  which  can  only  h»j 
pen  by  corruption  or  neglect — the  Government  loses  $5,000. 

Here,  under  the  33-cent  duty,  assuming  that  the  $66,000  <lut 
is  the  correct  duty,  the  other  lot  is  brought  in  for  half  that  amoiiB 
$33,000.  Se  we  have  legalized  an  undervaluation  of  50  per  cent, « 
a  loss  of  $33,000,  as  compared  with  the  illegal  undervaluation  of  I 
per  cent,  or  a  loss  of  only  $5,000. 

The  Fordney  bill  puts  16  cents  a  pound  on  noils.  I  went  into  ti> 
Boston  market  and  picked  up  a  lot  of  samples  of  by-products  a  fr< 
months  ago  when  I  expected  this  hearing  was  coming:  on.  The  A 
tailed  list  is  in  the  brief,  but  boiled  down  it  shows  that  the  \i 
cent  duty  on  noils — the  short  fibers  combed  in  the  worsted  procesn 
gives  a  range  of  ad  valorem  equivalents  from  31  per  cent  to  59  |# 
cent. 

Thread  waste,  subject  to  14  cents  per  pound,  gives  a  ran*re  of  a 
valorem  from  40  per  cent  to  87|  per  cent.  Garnetted  stock,  on  whic 
a  20-cent  duty  is  placed,  gives  a  range  from  26  per  cent  ad  valorei 
to  100  per  cent. 

These  high  duties  can  not  be  justified  from  any  standpoint,  whetto 
from  the  standpoint  of  justice  to  the  manufacturers  or  to  the  m 
sumers,  all  of  whom  you  represent. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  American-grown  «»• 
is  the  high  grade,  and  what  percentage  is  the  low  grade  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that  question.  Senate 
I  could  not  tell  you.  Wools  vary  widely  in  quality  and  by  gra«H 
steps.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  answer  briefly  in  H 
event,  because  the  grades  vary  from  coarse  to  fine,  with  variant 
quantities  of  each.     The  statistics  of  wool  are  very   imperfert  t 
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lis  country,  and  I  question  whether  any  answer  that  was  given  to 
lat 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  Does  the  proportion  of  high- 
rade  wool  in  this  country  compare  well  with  that  of  the  imported 
roduct? 

Mr.  Dale.  Well 

Senator  McLean.  Under  your  specific  duty,  as  I  understand  you, 
ii»  protection  makes  the  importation  of  low-grade  wools  unreason- 
ble. 

Mr.  Dai*e.  Cheap  wools — the  low-priced  wools  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  and  I  was  wondering  whether  the  large 
ercentage  of  American-grown  wool  would  get  that  protection  or  not. 

Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  that  is  the  point?  Well,  I  really  think  that  when 
e  come  right  down  to  it,  we  can  not  divide  the  clip  of  this  country 
ito  grades  of  wool  and  determine,  with  even  approximate  accuracy, 
hat  protection  each  one  is  getting  under  any  particular  duty.  I  do 
ot  think  that  is  possible. 

Then  there  is  reclaimed  wool,  a  very  useful  product,  necessary  for 
lothing  the  human  race.  I  obtained  samples  of  this  material,  and 
Jive  given  you  the  details  of  them  in  this  brief. 

Senator  Cellingham.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  reclaimed  wool  ?  " 

Mr.  Dale.  When  you  get  through  wearing  your  suit,  they  tear 
;  up. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Oh,  I  understand — shoddy? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  shoddy.  The  Fordney  duty  on  the  grades  given  in 
jy  list  varies  from  22  per  cent  to  400  per  cent.  Reclaimed  wool  is  a 
ery  useful  product  for  making  clothing.  It  is  a  very  much  abused 
•nuluct,  and  unjustly  so.  A  wool  fiber  is  as  worthy  of  respect  after 
t  has  been  converted  again  into  a  condition  for  manufacturing  as  it 
•a>  in  the  first  place,  because  its  value  depends  upon  its  length,  upon 
t>  spinning  qualities,  and  its  adaptability  for  making  cloth;  and  all 
f  those  factors  combined  are  automatically  reflected  in  the  price 
ter  pound. 

Senator  McLean.  Can  this  reclaimed  wool  be  spun  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  indeed,  it  can.  But  it  is  generally  mixed  with 
*ool  and  cotton.  Goods  may  have  been  made  of  all  shoddy,  but  'I  do 
nK  know  as  I  ever  saw  any ;  I  think  it  is  a  negligible  amount. 

N»nator  Gooding.  The  duties  in  the  Fordney  bill  would  be  22  to 

"'percent? 
Mr.  Dale.  Yes. 

N»nator  Gooding.  On  what? 

Mr.  Dale.  On  reclaimed  wool,  woolen  rags,  and  shoddy. 

Now,  we  come  to  that  bone  of  contention,  the  compensatory  duty 
m  L'oods.  A  compensatory  duty  is  a  duty  placed  on  the  manufac- 
uhm|  product  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  that  was  im- 
*n*<1  upon  the  wool  that  went  into  that  product.  This  is  done  that 
he  American  manufacturer  may  be  placed  on  equal  terms  with  his 
taeijm  competitor,  so  far  as  the  purchase  of  raw  material  is  con- 
*rne<l.  In  order  to  be  compensatory  it  must  be  equal  to  the  wool 
hit y.  I  do  not  think  we  need  spend  much  time  in  demonstrating  that 
it  i*  impossible  to  attain  that  equality  if  the  duty  is  specific,  on  the 
^ease  weight.  There  is  no  way  of  doing  it,  because  you  can  not 
incorporate  in  a  law  all  of  the  infinite  number  of  ratios  that  exist 
l*tween  a  pound  of  cloth  and  the  weight  of  the  wool  that  went  into 
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that  cloth.  The  variable  shrinkage  in  scouring  prevents  the  fixing  of 
such  a  ratio.  In  addition,  there  is  a  variation,  although  not  so  preat. 
in  the  shrinkage  between  the  scoured  wool  and  the  finished  cloth. 

For  years  we  had  various  ratios  incorporated  in  the  old  Schedule 
K,  and  the  most  famous  of  them  was  the  "  4  to  1  ratio."  In  other 
words,  it  was  assumed  that  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  was  required  ti< 
make  1  pound  of  cloth.  Consequently,  with  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  on  grease  wool,  a  so-called  compensatory  of  44  cents  per  pmtii 
was  placed  on  cloth. 

I  want  to  dispose  of  that  adjustment  in  a  very  few  words  by  re- 
ferring you  to  five  samples  of  wool  goods  made  by  me,  and  on  whir 
I  have  calculated  the  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  *n 
cloth  and  also  the  11-cent  duty  on  the  wool  that  went  into  each  •• 
these  five  fabrics. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  those  representative  samples? 

Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  I  would  not  call  them  "  representative/'  They  rep-! 
resent  a  wide  range  of  fabrics,  but  I  would  not  care  to  present  theii*| 
here  as  representing  the  product  of  this  country. 

Senator  McLean.  Oh,  no ;  I  did  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Dale.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  But  they  are  representative  of  their  class;  the? 
were  not  manufactured  by  you  especially  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
to  be  presented  to  me  here  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Oh,  no ;  they  were  manufactured  years  ago-  What  is 
representative  about  them  is  the  variation  in  the  shrinkages. 

I  base  this  calculation  on  1,000  pounds  of  each  fabric,  subject  to  i 
compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound,  or  $440.  One  of  the* 
fabrics  showed  that  the  11-cent  duty  on  the  wool  that  went  into 
1,000  pounds  of  cloth  amounted  to  $39.27;  the  compensatory  dun 
was  $440.  That  fabric  was  made  of  a  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton,  but 
the  old  4  to  1  ratio  applied  to  cotton  as  well  as  wool  when  they  were 
mixed  together. 

The  second  sample  showed  a  compensatory  duty  of  $440  on  l.<>* 
pounds  of  cloth,  but  the  actual  compensatory  required  was  $118.ft* 

The  third  fabric  shows  the  actual  compensatory  required  to  be 
$209.88,  whereas  the  compensatory  imposed  was  $440. 

The  fourth  fabric  shows  the  compensatory  required  to  be  $254ii. 
but  the  compensatory  imposed  was  $440. 

Senator  Gooding.  Just  a  minute,  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  say  some  of  these  fabrics  were  made  partly  of  cotton ! 

Mr.  Dale.  Two  of  them  were. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  know  what  the  other  three  were  made  of ! 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  I  do;  because  I  made  them  myself.  They  wen? 
made  of  mixtures  of  all  wool. 

Senator  Gooding.  Reworked  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  No  ;  new  wool.  I  can  give  them  to  you  with  shoddv  w 
them  that  will  show  about  the  same  variations;  but  there  is  the  diffi- 
culty in  calculating  the  compensatory  for  shoddy,  on  which  thfrt 
was  an  enormous  specific  duty  which  prevented  the  importation 
of  the  material.  I  took  the  new  wool  goods  because  the  wool  mis 
coming  in  subject  to  the  11-cent  duty. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  got  the  benefit  of  that  cheaper  material  that 
went  into  it,  did  you  not,  as  a  manufacturer? 
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Jr.  Dale.  What  cheaper  material  ? 
senator  Gooding.  Of  the  cotton. 

Ur.  Dale.  On  these  two  fabrics,  yes;  and  they  were  sold  for  a 
or  price. 

Senator  Gooding.  But  you  got  the  protection,  however? 
>Ir.  Dale.  I  am  not  speaking  about  protection ;  I  am  talking  about 
ipensatory  duty,  in  which  there  was  the  concealed  protection. 
\  e  are  not  trying  to  cover  up  anything.  We  are  not  asking  for 
;  special  privilege.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  discrimination 
linst  any  competitors.  We  are  not  trying  to  get  a  tariff  here  that 
1  conceal  anything.  And  that  is  why  we  are  asking  for  a  straight 
valorem  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  goods. 

Vow,  as  to  a  compensatory  duty  with  the  wool  duty  on  the  scoured 
itent:  If  a  scoured  content  duty  on  wool  were  practicable  and  if 
rcere  just — and  it  is  neither — it  would  be  possible  to  put  a  specific 
ty  on  cloth  that  would  balance  approximately — not  accurately,  but 
proximately — a  specific  duty  on  a  scoured  content,  because  the 
nations  in  the  shrinkage  in  manufacturing  between  scoured  wool 
1  finished  cloth  are  not  so  wide  as  they  are  between  the  grease  wool 
il  the  finished  cloth.  But  as  this  scoured-content  duty  is  imprac- 
able  and  unjust,  I  am  not  going  to  pay  any  more  attention  to  a 
npensatory  duty  on  that  basis. 

I  rome  now  to  the  adjustment  of  the  compensatory  duty  on  an  ad 
lorem  basis:  For  years  we  have  been  told  that  this  adjustment  was 
possible.  I  ask  you  to  follow  me  through  a  few  arithmetical  cal- 
lations,  which  I  will  simplify  as  much  as  possible,  while  I  demon- 
•ate  that  the  adjustment  is  not  only  possible  but  that  the  com- 
nsatory/luty  can  be  adjusted  very  accurately  to  what  is  required. 
But  U»fore  I  take  up  the  question  of  compensatory  duties  I  would 
iv  to  refer  briefly  to  two  points,  one  of  which  I  inadvertently 
kso«l  over,  the  other  of  which  two  gentlemen  have  reminded  me 
«t  I  did  not  make  quite  clear. 

The  first  one  which  I  passed  over  was  the  objection  to  an  ad 
Iwm  duty  on  wool,  that  it  gave  the  least  protection  to  the  wool- 
»mer  when  the  most  protection  was  needed;  that  is,  when  prices 
krc  lowest  That,  in  my  judgment,  assumes  that  an  industry  should 
set  apart  and  protected  by  law  against  the  ordinary  fluctuations 
the  market  to  which  all  other  industries  and  the  consumers  are 
posed. 

"e  think  that  that  would  not  be  a  fair  arrangement,  and  that 
Kier  ordinary  conditions,  under  the  ordinary  fluctuations,  the  ebb 
rf  flow  of  markets,  all  of  us  should  be  exposed  equally.    When,  as 

the  present  time,  following  the  Great  War 

Senator  Gooding  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
4  the  gentleman  a  question  at  tnat  stage, 
^nator  McCumber.  All  right. 

Senator  Gooding.  The  fluctuation  that  occurs  in  prices  is  largely 
i  the  raw  material.  Your  cost  of  production  varies  but  very  little ; 
M  is,  there  is  not  any  wide  or  wild  fluctuations.  Your  wages  are 
tout  the  same,  usually,  unless  we  have  a  great  war ;  you  have  your 
iirhinery  and  your  overhead  remains  about  the  same.  So  that  this 
iwiuation  that  you  speak  of  takes  places  in  the  raw  material,  not  in 
*  manufactured  products  at  all. 
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Mr.  Dale.  I  think  that  you  are  correct  that  the  fluctuations  <: 
occur  in  the  raw  material,  and  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  the  2 
sumption  that  the  fluctuations  do  not  occur  in  manufacturing. 

Senator  Gooding.  Not  to  the  extent,  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Dale.  In  manufacturing  the  cost  of  fabrics  depends  larg* 
upon  a  full  production,  and  in  times  of  depression,  when  goods Vs 
not  be  sold,  machinery  can  not  be  run  at  full  capacity,  overha 
charges  continue  practically  unchanged — many  of  them  unchangev 
none  of  them  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  production,  and  the  oj 
per  yard  or  pound  consequently  goes  up.  So  that  it  seems  to  n* 
you  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  had  the  practical  ex]*J 
ence  you  would  not  be  so  positive  that  all  of  these  fluctuations  in  *l 
wool  industry 

Senator  Gooding  (interposing).  That  was  not  my  statement, 
said  that  the  greatest  fluctuation  did  occur  in  raw  materials.    Bui 
is  true  when  you  have  not  a  market  for  your  goods  that  you  sf.i 
down  your  plant  and,  to  a  large  extent,  you  get  through  with  sou 
of  your  overhead  expenses  at  tne  same  time. 

Mr.  Dale.  An  idle  mill  is  a  very  expensive  proposition.    It  i 
volves  a  great  loss,  and  a  mill  that  is  running  on  part  products: 
also  a  very  expensive  proposition.    You  say  that  the  fluctuations  n 
larger  in  the  wool  industry  than  in  manufacturing.    I  will  not  det 
that,  because  I  have  not  the  figures  to  refute  it,  but  my  judgment 
that  the  statement  is  subject  to  grave  doubts. 

I  was  about  to  state,  when  I  was  interrupted,  that  at  a  time  til 
the  present,  following  a  great  war,  when  all  industries  are  subj* 
to  these  abnormal  conditions,  Congress  can  properly  be  relied  tj|*J 
to  apply  emergency  measuies  for  correcting  the  extreme  fluctuate 
in  value  which  bear  so  heavily  upon  industries  as  they  are  beana 
upon  the  wool  industry.  Congress  has  done  that.  But*  my  referee] 
to  that  objection  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  related  only  to  the  ordinal 
ebb  and  flow  of  market  conditions.  The  other  point  which  I  ** 
reminded  of  was  my  answer  to  Senator  McLean  in  regard  to  0 
value  of  grease  wool.  I  was  told  that  I  did  not  make  it  quite  pla 
that  the  value  of  greasy  wool  in  its  greasy  condition,  before  it 
scoured,  depends  upon  two  factors — the  shrinkage,  which  it  wi 
undergo  when  it  is  scoured,  and  its  quality  after  it  is  scoured.  1 
we  have  here  a  heavy-shrinking  wool  offered  for  sale,  the  price  \4 
pound  is  automatically  depressed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  that  p 
portion  of  material  clinging  to  the  fiber  which  will  be  washed  aw 
and  not  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  made  my  meaning  plain  to  you  previo 
or  not. 

Senator  McLean.  You  suggested  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  u* 
tain  the  value  of  a  large  quantity  of  uncleaned  wool  without  exa 
imr  a  pretty  good  percentage  of  the  volume. 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes.  J 

Senator  McLean.  And  it  occurred  to  me  that  under  those  ciiv« 
stances  it  might  be  different  for  an  appraiser  to  estimate  the  valtM 
a  large  importation  of  wool.  J 

Mr.  Dale.  That  was  a  different  point.  I  understood  what  \fl 
point  was  and  stated  that  the  value  of  the  wool  is  determined  in  d 
markets  of  the  world  by  men  who  have  made  it  their  life  bitsines-M 
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r  ami  sell  wool.    I  also  went  into  the  explanation  of  the  auction 
es,  which  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  now,  sales  that 
alwve  suspicion  and  where  the  prices  are,  in  normal  times,  a 
tter  of  record. 

Senator  McLean.  I  think  I  understood  your  position  to  be  exactly 
s,  that  while  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  value,  yet  ex- 
•ienced  men  could  estimate  to  within  5  or  10  cents  a  pound. 
Senator  Smoot.  Five  to  10  cents  per  pound  ? 
Senator  La  Follette.  Percentage. 
Senator  McLean.  Percentage  of  the  value? 

Senator  Smoot.  If  a  man  goes  and  buys  wool  and  does  not  esti- 
le  any  closer  than  5  to  10  cents  per  pound  he  can  not  remain  in 
aness  for  any  length  of  time, 
^nator  La  Follette.  Nobody  said  that. 
Senator  McLean.  Five  to  10  per  cent  of  the  wool, 
senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  mean  exactly. 
Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness 
w  dose,  in  his  judgment,  can  they  estimate,  and  do  they  estimate, 
so  experts  who  buy  wool,  to  its  real  shrinkage  that  they  find  after 
mring? 

Mr.  Dale.  My  experience  corresponds  with  that  of  France,  which  I 
i  going  to  place  on  file,  that  no  matter  what  a  man's  experience  in 
Iging  wool  has  been,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  estimate  the  shrinkage 
wools  with  which  he  has  not  been  familiar,  wools  that  come  from 
parts  of  the  world,  that  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  buying, 
i  judgment  will  be  subject  to  very  great  errors,  no  matter  what  his 
porience  has  been. 

Senator  McLean.  Then,  if  that  is  so,  are  not  our. appraisers  going 
lalior  under  that  same  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Dale.  That  is  an  administrative  question,  as  to  whether  you 
n  get  competent  men  as  appraisers  who  will  perform  the  same 
notion  for  the  Government  that  the  buyers  do  for  their  employers 
the  markets  of  the  world*. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  the  way  that  would  be  done — it  is  not  by 
injr  a  judge  of  wool.  They  will  take  samples  of  the  wool  that  will 
foe  in,  ana  they  will  scour  that  wool,  and  there  would  not  be  any 
leasing  on  the  scoured  basis  of  the  wool.  If  they  make  some  mis- 
ke  in  taking  a  sample,  there  will  be  an  error,  but  I  can  not  think 
ere  will  be  any  danger  of  making  that  mistake.  But  what  Mr.  Dale 
T3  in  relation  to  the  mere  estimate  as  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  wool — 
man  who  has  bought  wool  in  a  certain  territory  or  in  the  United 
Mes  and  bought  it  for  years  can  tell  you  almost  to  1  per  cent  of 
kit  that  shrinkage  of  wool  will  be.  If  he  is  not  able  to  do  that,  he 
is  no  rijfht  to  buy  wool  for  anybody. 

But  it  is  true  that  taking  a  wool  from  .a  foreign  country,  which 
»  man  has  never  bought  before,  nor  ever  scoured,  nor  had  any 
tprience  with,  he  can  not  be  as  good  a  judge  of  that  as  he  will  be  of 
f^ls  he  has  been  handling  for  years  ana  years. 
Senator  McLean.  Do  you  agree  with  that  statement? 
Mr.  Dale.  I  agree  with  that  statement ;  yes. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  think  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  in 
^mating  the  shrinkage  of  wool.  There  is  the  eternal  conflict  be- 
f*en  buyer  and  seller.     The  buyer  will  naturally  estimate  the 
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shrinkage  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is;  the  seller  will  be  incline 
to  estimate  that  it  is  less  than  it  is. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes ;  but,  as  I  understand  you,  that  is  for  bus 
ness  reasons. 

Mr.  Dale.  That  is  for  business  reasons. 

Senator  McLean.  Both  of  the  parties  can  estimate  very  accurately 
They  know  and  can  know  substantially  the  precise  value  of  that  wow 
and  thev  are  there  padding  the  price  or  subtracting  for  business 
reasonsf 

Mr.  Dale.  And  the  result  of  that  conflict  is  the  market  value;  in 
that,  as  I  said,  is  normally  a  matter  of  record  in  the  markets  of  th 
world.  It  is  well  known.  I  have  compared,  this  morning,  Ui 
possible  undervaluation,  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  with  the  legalia 
undervaluation  that  you  will  get  under  any  specific  duty. 

Senator  McLean.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  tba 
French  experts,  who  experimented  extensively,  found  great  ikft 
ties  in  establishing  the  value  of  unwashed  wool. 

Mr.  Dale.  They  found  great  difficulty  in  establishing  the  shrink^ 
of  grease  wool. 

Senator  McLean.  And  it  was  for  that  reason  that  it  seemed  to  id 
that  our  own  appraisers  would  meet  with  similar  difficulties. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  thtt " 
is  an  administrative  question  for  the  Government  to  secure  the  sam 
service  in  appraising  the  wool  that  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  il»  * 
establishing  the  market  value. 

Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Diij 
this  question :  Either  on  a  specific  duty  or  an  ad  valorem  duty  it  w3| 
be  necessary  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  clean  content  of  the  wool  3 
order  to  fix  the  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Not  necessarily  if  you  have  an  honest  invoice. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true  if  you  have  an  honest  invoice,         I 

Senator  McLean.  If  there  is  an  opportunity  to  succeed  in  pre^at 
imr  a  dishonest  invoice,  that  is  something  we  want  to  look  out  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  the  valuj 
of  wool  other  than  to  know  what  the  wool  is  going  to  shrink  and  vhil 
the  quality  of  the  wool  is.  I  do  not  cafe  who  buys  it  or  who  sells  i" 
that  has  got  to  be  the  value  of  that  wool. 

Senator  Gooding.  Absolutely.  * 

Senator  McLean.  Of  all  grades  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Any  grades. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  all  three  agree  upon  that  proposition' 

Senator  Gooding.  I  am  not  quite  sure  Mr.  Dale  agrees  on  tLij 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  he  has  repeated  it  several  times  that  tin 
was  the  basis  in  estimating  the  value. 

Mr.  Dale.  In  listening  to  you  gentlemen  I  do  not  recall  now  ant 
thing  to  which  I  take  exception,  and  I  do  not  recall  anything  tH 
conflicts  with  anything  I  have  said. 

Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  •  Dale,  in  figuring  the  ad  valorem  dutv.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  one  of  the  objections  to  an  ad  vah«»  | 
duty  was  that  the  Government  could  not  find  the  honest  duty  J 
wool  without  scouring  it. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  recall  saying  that.    I  produced  this  Freud 
evidence  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  to  administer 
scoured-content  duty. 
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Senator  Gooding.  Yes ;  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Dale.  Not  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  Gooding.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  again  is  that 
rhether  it  is  ad  valorem  duty  or  specific  duty  the  Government  must 
rrive  at  the  clean  content  of  a  pound  of  wool  before  they  can  find 
s  value  in  some  way  or  another ;  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  make 
[ear. 

Mr.  Dale.  To  that  I  would  reply  as  I  did  a  few  moments  agoT 
mt  if  the  Government  has  an  honest  invoice,  they  have  the  market 
ahies;  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  test  it  on  the  scale  that 
'ranee  found  necessary  during  the  war. 

When  wool  is  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  the  value  is  deter- 
lined  by  buyer  and  seller,  who  judge  with  great  accuracy  all  the 
lements  on  which  the  value  depends — shrinkage  in  scouring  and 
uality.  the  latter  including  length,  fineness,  elasticity,  flexibility, 
trength,  in  fact  everything  that  affects  the  utility  of  the  wool.  Thus 
be  market  value  is,  in  fact,  a  certificate  by  the  best  experts  as  to 
otli  shrinkage  and  quality  of  wool.  Ana  for  every  bale  of  the 
reat  bulk  ox  foreign  wool  this  value  thus  established  is  a  matter 
f  record  at  great  auction  sales  that  are  above  suspicion. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  apply  the  American  val- 
ution  plan  to  your  scheme  of  ad  valorem  duties  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Ajs  for  the  American  valuation,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
2.  I  understand  that  this  committee  has  quite  a  corps  of  Treasury 
xperts  engaged  in  finding  out  what  it  is.  We  are  not  taking  sides 
i>r  or  against  the  American  valuation,  but  we  think  that  it  is  a  per- 
fctly  reasonable  plan  for  us  to  wait  until  the  Government  which 
proposes  to  impose  it  informs  us  what  it  is. 

All  of  these  illustrations  have  been  purposely  based  upon  the  for- 
ipn  value,  not  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  foreign  value  or  of 
pposing  the  American  value,  but  because  that  is  the  basis  upon  which 
?e  have  been  brought  up  from  childhood  to  base  our  calculations 
ftd  our  ideas  of  manufacturing  and  of  wool  values.  I  tried  differ- 
nt  formulas,  seeking  one  that  would  make  it  possible  to  base  some 
ntelligible  calculations  on  the  American  value,  and  I  finally  gave  it 
ip.  But  I  do  not  want  to  cast  any  discredit  upon  American  valua- 
ion  at  this  time.  I  only  state  the  reason  why  I  made  my  calcula- 
tors on  this  foreign  basis. 

I  have  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  adjusting  the  compensa- 
ory  duty  properly  when  the  wool  duty  is  specific,  based  on  the 
ffease  weight,  and  I  passed  over  the  compensatory  duty  based  upon 
he  scoured  content  because  that  duty  is  both  unjust  and  imprac- 
icable. 

Now  we  come  to  the  compensatory  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
t*t  us  assume  that  we  have  here  two  fabrics  just  alike,  one  made 
ihroad  and  one  made  in  the  United  States ;  that  this  foreign  fabric 
presents  a  cost  of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  all  the 
rtner  items  that  make  up  the  value.  In  other  words,  that  a  dollar's 
forth  of  that  cloth  is  represented  by  50  cents  worth  of  wool  and  50 
*n\&  for  conversion. 

'*t  us  assume  that  there  is  a  duty  of,  say,  for  illustration,  10  per 
*nt  on  the  wool,  and  that  the  conversion  cost  in  the  United  States  is 
'M  P**r  cent  higher  than  abroad.    We  have  increased  each  half  of  the 
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foreign  cost  by  10  per  cent,  and  increased  the  total  cost  by  10  per 
cent.  So  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
fabric  would  raise  the  cost  to  $1.10,  equal  to  the  American  rest. 
Thus  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  cloth  would  balance  with  scientist 

Precision  both  the  wool  duty  and  the  increase  in  the  conversion  cost 
his  accurate  adjustment  would  be  obtained  regardless  of  what  u« 
proportions  of  wool  and  conversion  costs  might  be.  But  the  m^l 
duty  is  not  likely  to  equal  the  increase  of  the  conversion  cost.  A*»l 
in  that  divergence  between  the  ad  valorem  duty  that  may  be  ph«v»j 
upon  wool  and  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  conversion  cost  tk'. 
may  exist  between  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States  lies  Li 
only  variable  factor  in  adjusting  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  goods  m 
compensate  for  the  wool  duty,  and  to  protect  the  American  manu- 
facturer on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  conversion. 

Let  us,  again  for  illustration  only,  assume  that  we  have  a  duty  rf 
50  per  cent  upon  the  wool,  and  that  the  conversion  cost  in  the  Unit*] 
States  is  100  per  cent  higner  than  it  is  abroad.  Our  50  cents'  woru 
of  wool  will  be  increased  by  the  duty  50  per  cent,  making  tit 
American  cost  of  the  wool  75  cents.  The  50  cents  for  converse 
abroad  will  be  increased  by  50  cents — that  is,  100  per  cent — making 
the  American  conversion  cost  $1,  the  total  American  cost  being  il 
for  conversion  and  75  cents  for  wool,  or  $1.75.  So  that  a  75  per  cftf 
duty  placed  on  the  foreign  value  will  equalize  the  wool  duty  and  the 
increase  in  the  conversion  cost.  But  wool  goods  do  not  all  represent 
50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion. 

Some  goods  cost  more  for  wool  than  they  do  for  conversion,  and 
other  goods  will  cost  less  for  wool  than  they  do  for  conversion. 

Let  us  take  a  fabric  that  represents  the  extreme  in  one  direction, 
say  a  fabric  that  abroad  costs  40  cents  for  wool  and  60  cents  far 
conversion.  Let  us  also  assume  that  we  have  adjusted  the  tariff  to 
cloth  at  75  j>er  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  50-50  basis.  Now,  we  have  thi<| 
fabric  that  is  on  a  40-60  basis.  The  40  cents'  worth  of  wool  is  r 
creased  50  per  cent  and  becomes  60  cents.  The  60  cents  for  conver- 
sion is  increased  100  per  cent,  to  $1.20.  So  that  in  America  the  $1 -^ 
and  the  60  cents  make  the  American  cost  $1.80,  and  on  that  parting 
lar  fabric  it  would  require  80  per  cent  to  balance  the  wool  duty  an^ 
the  increase  in  the  conversion  cost. 

In  other  words,  the  sinking  of  the  proportion  of  wool  to  40  tvr 
cent,  which  I  believe  will  be  practically  the  extreme,  has  resulted  ifl 
our  duty  based  oa  the  50-50  basis  being  5  per  cent  too  low. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  run  through  the  calculation,  it 
you  can  readily  see  that  on  a  foreign  fabric  or  which  the  wool  rep- 
resents 60  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  conversion  40  per  cent  tnf 
reverse  condition  will  exist,  and  that  instead  of  the  75  per  cent  dut? 
on  cloth  bein^  5  per  cent  too  low,  it  will  be  5  per  cent  too  high.       | 

This  variation  in  the  proportions  of  wool  and  conversion  costs  i* 
the  only  variable  factor  in  adjusting  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  goods 
to  balance  the  wool  duty  and  the  increase  in  the  conversion  cost. 

I  hope  I  have  made  this  clear. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  goods  which  are  made  of  all-wool  fiN* 
There  are  goods  made  of  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton.  We  sugg*** 
that  if  an  ad  valorem  tariff  is  enacted  into  law  that  an  investigate 
be  made,  and  it  need  not  be  very  complicated  or  extended  in  order  t'1 
be  adequate,  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  total  duty  could  be  n-j 
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ced  on  these  mixed  goods  in  order  that  an  excessive  and  concealed 
mpensatory  duty  may  not  exist.  We  believe  that  concealed  pro- 
iion  in  any  form  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  and  a  great  danger 
the  cause  of  protection. 

Senator  McLean.  In- the  plan  you  have  just  suggested,  where  you 
ply  ad  valorem  and  your  percentage  of  conversion  costs  to  the 
k>1,  would  not  you  have  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  honesty  of 
e  appraiser  or  invoice? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so,  and 
r  this  reason :  In  the  case  of  the  vast  bulk  of  mixed  goods  it  would 
easily  possible  by  an  analysis  to  determine  the  proportions  of  the 
x>l  fiber  and  the  other  fibers,  and  on  that  basis  it  would  be  possible 
adopt  a  graduated  reduction  of  the  duty  on  mixed  goods,  graduated 
accordance  with  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  other  than  wool 
er.  It  is  my  judgment  that  this  can  easily  be  done. 
Senator  MciJban.  I  assumed  you  were  talking  entirely  of  wool. 
Mr.  Dale.  I  have  in  my  talks  so  far,  but  there  are  vast  quantities 

fabrics 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  That  would  add  to  the  complica- 
>n? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  but  when  I  compare  the  great  simplicity  of  the 
I  valorem  duty,  which  I  have  laid  before  you  to-day,  with  the  untold 
©plications  in  Schedule  K  that  have  tormented  the  country  for 
arly  60  years,  I  look  upon  this  adjustment  of  the  duty  on  mixed 
tods  in  order  to  make  the  tariff  honest  as  the  merest  bagatelle  in 
Iministrative  complications. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  cotton  that  may  be 
a  piece  of  woolen  goods  will  carry  the  value  of  the  woolen  goods 
(At  in  the  Payne- Aidrich  bill? 
Mr.  Dale.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  under  this  pro- 
aon  that  goods  carrying  the  cotton  warp,  wool  filling,  or  mixed 
iling  would.carry  the  wool  duty  ? 
Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  want  it  to. 

Senator  Smoot,  Nor  do  I ;  and  therefore  have  you  not  minimized 
ie  result  of  this  beyond  reason  when  you  say  "  it  is  a  mere  baga- 
UeP. 

Mr.  Dale.  No  ;  I  was  comparing  the  administrative  problem  with 
fe  complexities  of  the  old  Schedule  K.  You  might  find  that  my 
Ian  would  involve  getting  a  pair  of  scales  and  some  chemicals  and 
oiling  out  the  wool  and  perhaps  raveling  the  threads,  which  is  being 
one  every  day  in  the  New  York  customhouse.  Judging  that  work 
?  itself  we  might  say  "  That  ife  quite  a  complicated  process."  But 
was  talking  in  a  comparative  sense. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  instance,  one  year  there  were  12  pairs  of 
fe&ltets  shipped  into  the  United  States  by  one  manufacturer  to 
*  bow  cheap  they  were  making  them  in  Germany.  They  were  all 
rtton  with  the  exception  of  a  few  threads  in  the  border,  and  because 
f  the  few  threads  in  the  border  they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  all- 
ool  duty  upon  the  blankets,  and  that  brought  the  duty  upon  those 
lankete  to  over  500  per  cent;  and  that  is  one  of  the  attacks  made 
poo  the  Payne- Aidrich  bill,  and  that  can  not  be  done  under  this 
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bill;  and  it  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  under  the  Pavw- 
Aldrich  bill. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  think  it  can  be  done  under  the  Fordney  bill  Tb* 
method  of  adjusting  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool  goods,  whicfcl 
I  have  explained,  will  serve  also  for  the  protective  duty.  In  tW 
illustration  I  have  combined  the  two.  I  come  now  to  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  the  adjustment  of  the  rates  on  different  products,  «d 
manufactured  products,  tops,  yarn,  and  cloth.  The  theory  of  prot*- 
tion  is  that  it  should  balance  the  difference  in  cost.  It  is  impossiMr 
to  determine  the  difference  between  the  American  and  the  forei^c 
cost  of  production,  because  one  of  those  values,  the  foreign  cost,  wi!' 
always  remain  an  unknown  quantity.  But  it  is  possible,  and  easih 
possible,  for  you  to  determine  the  American  cost,  and  then  on  thai 
basis  you  can  adjust  the  duties  on  the  assumption  that  the  ratio 
between  the  foreign  conversion  cost  and  the  American  conversion 
cost  remains  the  same  for  the  different  classes  of  goods — tops,  van* 
and  cloth. 

We  desire  to  suggest  that  if  you  adopt  an  ad  valorem  basis  l 
Schedule  11  you  secure  data  from  manufacturers,  giving  than  ai 
an  opportunity  to  supply  you  with  the  information,  which  will  <ji 
able  you  to  adjust  equitably  these  rates  on  tops,  yarn,  and  clotit 
Each  of  the  two  products,  tops  and  yarn,  is  a  raw  material  for  o» 
class  of  manufacturers  and  the  finished  product  of  another  eks*. 

And  unless  the  rates  on  these  products  are  properly  adjust^ 
there  is  bound  to  be  discrimination  and  special  privilege  between  til 
different  groups  of  producers.  We  think  it  will  be  easily  posal^ 
for  you  to  obtain  the  necessary  information.  It  should  come  to  j*4 
and  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence,  because  there  is  no  inform* 
tion  that  is  more  jealously  guarded,  and  more  properly  so,  thai 
the  information  regarding  the  manufacturing  costs  in  a  mill.  1M 
you  must  have  this  information  in  order  to  adjust  these  duties  pr>|' 
erly.  The  carded-woolen  manufacturers  whom  I  represent  are  rwn 
to  give  it  to  you  with  the  proper  safeguards  that  it  be  held  in  stH 
confidence  and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  tariff  fa 
to  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  that  connection,  I  suppose  you  would  gitv  th 
average  costs? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  hardly  think  I  would,  because  there  is  sometiro? 
nothing  more  misleading  than  an  average.  I  think  that  it  wv,a 
be  well  to  call  for  costs  on  definite  products,  and  have  your  qu* 
tionnaire  as  simple  as  practicable,  with  questions  that  can  be  ea.c> 
answered,  but  comprehensive  enough  and  going  into  sufficient  dek- 
to  prevent  your  being  misled. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  not  care  how  brief  or  comprehensire  tl 
questions  may  be  if  the  mills  are  not  all  making  tops  and  yams  •- 
the  same  price.  That  is  why  I  suggested  you  could  not  take  the  K* 
est,  nor  can  you  take  the  highest.  We  would  have  to  arrive  at  sw 
happy  medium. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  did  not  understand  you.  I  think  when  you  select 
particular  product  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  you,  perhaps,  t 
use  your  judgment  and  take  what  you  thought  was  right— the  ***r 
age — or,  if  there  were  any  special  conditions  existing  that  wiA 
warrant  your  doing  so,  to  take  a  lower  cost  or  a  higher  cost  TM 
would  be  one  of  the  questions  for  you  to  decide  when  you  came  to  it 
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Senator  McCumber.  After  you  have  obtained  the  average  of  the 
unerican  cost,  will  you  compare  that  average  American  cost  in  order 
;)  determine  what  the  duties  will  be?  The  same  product  might  cost 
nice  as  much  in  France  as  it  did  in  Japan  and  cost  as  much  in 
[rpat  Britain  as  it  did  in  France.  What  are  you  going  to  take  as 
he  basis  for  your  comparison  in  order  to  determine  what  should  be 
le  compensatory  duty * 

Mr.  Dale.  I  would  let  it  be  based  upon  your  judgment  and  the 
est  information  obtainable  regarding  comparative  conditions  at 
ome  and  abroad.  The  Tariff  Board  report  of  1911  stated  that  the 
inversion  cost  for  tops — I  am  speaking  now  from  memory,  and  I 
lay  not  get  the  figures  exact — was  approximately  80  per  cent  higher 
lan  in  England. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  how  much  higher  than  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  can  not  give  the  figures  for  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  higher  than  in  France? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  was  coming  to  that.  The  report  stated  that  for  yarn 
nd  cloth  the  French  cost  was  approximately  the  same  as  the  Eng- 
ish- 

Senator  Watson.  Do  those  costs  still  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment. 

When  it  came  to  yarn,  the  report  stated  that  the  conversion  cost 
fas  approximately  100  per  cent  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Eng- 
uid  and  France,  but  that  the  cost  difference  on  different  fabrics 
uried  widely.  As  I  recall  it,  the  lowest  was  somewhere  around  75 
>er  cent  higher  in  this  country.  On  some  fabrics  the  difference  in 
onversion  cost  went  up  to  150  per  cent — 147,  as  I  recall 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Are  those  1912  figures  of  any 
alue  now? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  minute.  That  is  a  very  im- 
K>rtant  question,  and  I  want  to  answer  it,  but  I  want  to  state  what 
hose  figures  are  first.  Here  are  extracts  from  the  Tariff  Board 
eport : 

TV  difference  in  the  cost  of  turning  wool  into  tops  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
"mI  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  tops.  Considering  all  grades,  it  may  be  stated 
tot  so  per  cent  represents  a  rough  approximation  of  the  excess  of  the  American 
w>t  over  the  English. 

Worsted  yarn.  *  *  *  In  England  the  method  of  frame  spinning  is  the 
wre  common,  and  on  the  Continent  mule  spinning.  The  latter  is  the  more 
xp»usive  process.  Comparing  frame  spinning  in  England  with  frame  spinning 
o  the  United  States — which  is  the  common  method  here — it  may  be  said  that 
ilthough  there  nre  wide  variations  in  both  countries  from  mill  to  mill,  the 
aversion  cost  for  the  same  quality  and  count  of  yarns  in  the  United  States 
» about  twice  that  of  England.    *    *    * 

•  *  *  The  difference  of  manufacturing  cost  here  and  abroad  of  woolen  and 
n>rsted  fabrics  (from  yarn  to  finished  cloth)  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
totracter  of  the  fabrics.  The  main  processes  included  are  weaving,  finishing, 
!w!  dyeing.  The  figures  of  the  board  show  that  the  cost  of  turning  yarn  into 
J«th  in  the  United  States  compared  with  England  is  all  the  way  from  60  to 
ft  per  cent  higher,  according  to  the  character  of  the  fabric. 

For  a  great  variety  of  fabrics  the  American  conversion  cost  is  100 
o  150  per  cent  greater  than  the  English  cost. 

Those  figures  are  nine  years  old.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  great 
**r.  Everything  has  been  upset.  But  it  is  the  best  information  that 
*«  have,  and  we  are  giving  it  to  you,  and  if  we  had  better  informa- 
tion we  would  give  vou  that.    Revising  a  tariff  at  a  time  like  thit 
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involves  meeting  this  problem,  and  I  can  not  give  yon  any  further 
information  than  is  given  there.  It  might  be  possible  for  the  Tarif 
Commission  to  give  it  to  you.  I  have  applied  to  them  and  they  say 
they  have  not  got  it  in  a  form  for  me.  They  say  that  it  is  not  ii 
their  possession. 

Still,  every  one  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  tariff  will  have  to  l« 
revised.  So,  with  the  light  that  is  shining  on  the  question  and  with 
what  judgment  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  its  solution,  we  have  oertair, 
rates  to  suggest. 

First,  however,  there  is  the  question  of  a  duty  on  wool.  The  w&i 
manufacturers  buy  wool,  and  it  is  not  fitting  for  them  to  come  hen 
and  speak  with  too  great  emphasis  regarding  what  duty  should  be 
put  upon  a  product  they  buy.  The  duty  on  wool  under  the  Dingier 
and  Payne- Aldrich  bills  for  1908 — this  is  grease  wool — was  46.15  per 
cent;  in  1909  it  was  53  per  cent;  in  1910  it  was  47  per  cent:  in  1911 
46  per  cent ;  in  1912, 49  per  cent ;  in  1913,  50.86  per  cent ;  ana  in  191i 
46.68  per  cent. 

The  carded  woolen  manufacturers  will  be  satisfied  with  any  ai 
valorem  duty  on  wool  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  American  people 
and  that  includes  the  woolgrowers.  Any  rate  that  is  satisfactory  t" 
Congress,  to  the  woolgrowers,  and  to  the  American  people  will  be 
satisfactory  to  us,  providing  it  is  a  fair  duty,  and  that  means  provid- 
ing it  is  ad  valorem. 

So,  with  these  figures  before  us,  confronting  the  problem  of  fixing 
rates  on  wool,  yarn,  and  cloth,  we  start  with  the  suggestion  thatw 
consider  a  50  per  cent  duty  on  wool. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  it  in  the  Fordney  bill? 

Mr.  Dale.  It  is  35  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation,  and  ac- 
cording to  our  calculations  that,  allowing  a  5  per  cent  profit  to  the 
importer,  is  equal  to  65  per  cent  on  the  foreign  value.  But  all  of  mj 
discussion  here  is  based  on  the  foreign  valuation,  in  order  to  keep  it 
uniform  and  understandable. 

Senator  Walsh.  With  the  past  law  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes,  sir;  starting  with  that  suggested  rate  of  50  per 
cent  on  wool 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  You  mean,  of  course,  that  if  the 
American  valuation  carried  in  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Well,  I  referred  to  that  before  you  came  in,  and  1 
repeat  now  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand  what  the  American 
valuation  is. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  all  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the  committer 
I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Dale.  Starting  with  the  suggested  rate  on  wool,  we  suggrs* 
that  in  accordance  with  the  method  I  have  tried  to  explain  ben* 
to-day  you  adjust  the  rates  on  yarn  on  the  assumption  that  the  co* 
of  foreign  yarn  is  made  up  of  TO  per  cent  for  wool  and  SO  per  && 
for  conversion,  that  the  cost  of  foreign  cloth  is  made  up  of  50  [*: 
cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion,  and  that  the  Amerirtf 
conversion  cost  of  both  yarn  and  cloth  is  100  per  cent  higher  thitf 
the  foreign  cost. 
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Without  going  through  the  calculations,  which  I  have  already  ex- 
lained,  that  gives  us  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  'on  wool,  65  per  cent  ad 
alorem  on  yarn,  and  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cloth. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Dale,  that  the  Tariff 
k>ard's  estimate  is  40  to  60 — 60  for  the  wool.  When  there  is  a  tariff 
n  wool,  they  held  that  the  conversion  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is 
D  and  60 ;  wool  is  on  the  free  list,  and  the  present  price  reduced  is 
ty50,  but  with  the  protection  it  is  40/60. 

M r.  Dale.  Yes. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is  their  finding  after  very  exhaustive  in- 
stigation ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Well,  we  hope — and  I  am  confidently  counting  upon 
our  giving  sympathetic  consideration  to  these  suggestions — we  hope 
but  you  will  subject  them  to  all  the  acid  tests  that  you  can  bring  to 
our  command. 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Senator  Gooding,  to  what  report 
o  you  refer? 

Senator  Gooding.  The  report  on  Schedule  K. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  that  would  all  depend  on  what  class 
f  wool  ? 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is,  the  average.  I  think  that  is  generally 
rcepted. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  have  come  to  about  the  end  of  my  story.  I  have  here 
air  brief  and  the  translation  of  Robert  Dantzer's  report,  which  I 
muld  like  to  have  entered  in  the  record.  I  also  have  a  document 
rhich  I  prepared  for  the  Tariff  Board  on  August  12,  1910,  being  an 
inalysis  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Schedule  K,  that  we  would  like  to 
tare  entered  in  the  record.  Chairman  Page  has  given  his  consent 
o  my  entering  it  in  the  record  to-day.  It  was  carefully  prepared; 
t  took  me  three  or  four  months  to  prepare  it,  and  it  is  boiled  down. 
'  think  you  will  find  it  rather  useful. 

Senator  McCtjmbeb.  Without  objection,  they  may  be  printed  in 
he  record. 

Mr.  Dale,  the  committee  have  been  so  well  impressed  with  the 
nanner  in  which  you  have  presented  this  subject  that  they  have  been 
oclined  to  give  you  all  the  time  that  you  wished,  and  we  think  we 
tisve  been  justified  in  extending  that  time.  But  there  is  one  subject 
mi  which  I  would  like  your  judgment,  and  that  is  on  the  subject  of 
the  American  valuation.  You  spoke,  if  I  may  say  so,  rather  disparag- 
ingly of  the  proposition,  or  at  least  with  the  preference  for  the  old 
proposition. 

Mere  is  one  feature  of  the  case,  and  the  only  feature,  that  has  im- 
pressed me  with  the  importance  of  the  American  valuation.  We  tried 
to  maintain  in  the  country  the  highest  standard  of  wages  and  of  liv- 
ing, but  by  the  adoption  of  the  foreign  valuation  as  the  basis  of  our 
tariff  we  pay  a  premium  for  the  lowest  class  of  labor  and  the  lowest 
standard  of  living. 

.  l*t  me  illustrate.  The  article  costs  50  cents  in  Japan  to  produce. 
*t  costs  a  dollar  to  produce,  I  will  say,  substantially  or  practically  the 
»me  article,  in  France.  We  levy  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  The  Japa- 
nese producer,  therefore,  has  introduced  that  article  into  the  United 
States  on  the  payment  of  10  cents  only,  while  the  French  producer, 
because  he  has  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  his  country  and  pays 
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better  wages,  is  penalized  by  compelling  him  to  pay  20  cents  for 
bringing  the  same  article  in ;  and  if  we  go  to  Great  Britain  it  might 
be  30  cents  for  introducing  the  same  article  in  the  United  States.  For 
that  reason  we  have  adopted,  wherever  it  has  been  possible,  a  specific 
duty  in  preference  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.  Now,  wherein  is  then 
anything  weak  in  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  American  valuation 
system ;  that  is,  if  we  do  not  use  the  American  valuation  for  the  mm 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  excessive  tariff  duty,  but  use  it  for  the  par- 
pose  of  equalizing  the  duties  so  that  the  duty  on  the  same  article  will 
be  practically  the  same,  no  matter  from  whence  it  is  brought  into  th* 
United  States. 

Mr.  Dale.  Well,  as  I  stated  before,  I  would  prefer  to  wait  until 
the  Government  decides  what  the  American  valuation  is,  but  I  caa 
appreciate  the  force  of  what  you  have  said  in  regard  to  the  import* 
from  different  countries  with  different  standards  of  living,  different 
standards  of  costs.  In  reaching  a  conclusion  on  this  question  of  valua- 
tion you  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  that  into  consideration.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  the  question  should  be  decided  solely  on  tliai 
consideration. 

There  may  be  other  things  to  offset  the  advantage  that  you  speak 
of.  In  framing  a  tariff  bill  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  realize 
as  you  probably  do,  that  perfection  will  never  be  attained.  Thm 
are  too  many  variable  factors  in  the  problem.  As  for  the  America* 
valuation  plan,  I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  construed  as  retfret- 
ing  adversely  on  it.  I  want  to  hold  myself  neutral  on  this  problem 
until  I  know  more  about  it  and  I  believe  the  people  whom. I  represent 
occupy  the  same  position. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  not  the  present  system  manifestly  so  un 
just  as  between  the  different  countries  that  are  producing  and  export* 
ing  to  the  United  States  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  meet  that  in  somt 
way  if  we  possibly  can? 

Mr.  Dale.  So  far  as  the  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  goods  is  concern^. 
I  should  say  no. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  admit  possibly  there  would  be  less  occasii* 
for  it  there. 

Mr.  Dale.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  broad  question  of  the  tariff  «n 
everything  that  is  going  to  be  made  dutiable,  that  is  something,  per* 
haps,  that  I  am  not  competent  to  pass  upon.  So,  Senator,  without 
speaking  for  or  against  this  American  valuation  system,  I  want  to 
hold  the  whole  matter  in  suspense  until  we  get  such  light  as,  possible 
you  will  get  through  this  investigation  and  which  you  may  not  £rt 
by  this  investiation. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  yon. 
I  think  that  I  can  thoroughly  agree  with  your  statements  here  taisml 
upon  the  premise  you  have  laid  down ;  that  is,  the  cost  of  material 
being  50  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  conversion  being  50  per  cent.  Tb* 
fault  in  that,  however,  would  be  this:  We  would  then  be  a  manu- 
facturing country  whose  cloth  is  made  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent  wi>.' 
and  50  per  cent  conversion.  It  would  cut  us  out  of  all  the  fintr 
class  of  goods  where  the  conversion  cost  is  70  per  cent  and  the  wi>»' 
cost  30  per  cent,  or  else  we  would  have  to  have  a  different  rate  «»f 
duty  in  order  to  take  care  of  that  class  of  goods.  If  we  want  to  be 
a  50-50  country,  if  I  may  allude  to  it  in  that  way,  I  rather  thin* 
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ith  ad  valorem  rates  applied  it  would  work  out  that  way.  '  You 
ust  remember  that  we  have  to  take  care  of  the  coarser  goods,  and 
tat  will  require  a  greater  amount  of  wool.  When  you  get  into  the 
ier  grade  of  goods  you  must  admit  that  will  not  take  care  of  that 
ass  of  goods. 

Mr.  Daub.  It  has  been  my  experience  and  the  experience  of  others 
tat  the  highest  percentage  of  conversion  cost  is  often  found  in  the 
leapest  goods. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  my  own  experience. 
Mr.  Dale.  The  conversion  cost  does  not  sink  as  rapidly  as  does 
ie  value  of  the  material. 

Senator  McCumbek.  Do  you  mean  the  comparative  conversion  ? 
Mr.  Dale.  Yes ;  the  comparative  conversion.    I  think  you  will  find 
tat  on  a  large  number  of  low-priced  fabrics  the  conversion  cost  or 
te  proportionate  conversion  cost  is  larger  than  on  many  higher- 
riced  fabrics. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true  if  you  have  mixtures  of  waste  in  low- 
riced  goods.  I  will  not  say  mungo,  but  I  mean  wastes  of  all  kinds 
tade  from  odds  and  ends  and  everything.  That  is  true  in  that  kind 
f  poods.  For  instance,  the  conversion  of  blankets  does  not  amount 
)  more  than  50  per  cent  on  account  of  the  low  stock  and  waste  that 
;  used.  As  to  yarn  and  the  thickness  of  the  thread  that  is  used,  the 
une  thing  is  true ;  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  your  proposition  here 
ith  reference  to  cloth. 
Mr.  Dale.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  where  you  get  into  trouble.  I  suppose, 
f  course,  there  has  to  be  a  dividing  line  somewhere  that  would  mark 
bat  difference.  You  know  that  in  past  tariff  bills — I  will  say  this 
t  least  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned — the  rates  have  been 
pon  cloth  sometimes  higher  than  I  actually  knew  was  necessary  on 
be  ordinary  cloth  that  everybody  makes,  but  they  were  required  to 
ike  care  of  each  class  of  goods.  Of  course,  under  all  the  other  bills 
bat  we  passed,  it  applied  to  all  alike.  I  wanted  simply  to  call  your 
ttention  to  the  fact  that  I  believe  that  if  we  want  to  be  a  50-50 
wintry  more  than  likely  this  would  work,  although  I  do  not  want 
» say  that  these  percentages  offered  by  you  would  be  right.  I  did 
fler  a  tariff  bill  based  upon  that  as  a  substitute  for  the  Underwood- 
fanmons  law.  At  that  time  I  worked  out  the  compensatory  duty 
rom  wool  to  tops,  from  tops  to  yarn,  and  from  yarn  to  cloth. 
Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  I  remember  it.  I  think  if  you  will  call  for  the 
^formation  which  you  should  have  and  which  I  have  suggested  it 
nil  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on  this  point  that  you  have  raised. 
<\e  have  used  our  best  judgment  in  making  these  suggestions.  You 
^  find  in  my  analysis  of  the  Tariff  Board's  report  in  Schedule  K, 
fhich  has  been  published  repeatedly  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
uist  of  86  fabrics  that  were  made  in  our  mill.  I  arranged  the  fab- 
'rcs  according  to  value  per  pound,  beginning  with  the  lowest  price, 
md  placing  opposite  each  one  the  percentage  of  cost  for  wool  and 
for  conversion.  I  think  if  you  will  look  that  over  you  will  perhaps 
r^  some  suggestions. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  that  I  have  on  my  wall  a  map  half  as  big 
k  that  case  over  there,  with,  I  think,  110  samples  of  goods,  made  not 
roly  in  this  country  but  in  foreign  countries.    Half  were  from  this 
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country  and  comparable  goods  were  made  in  foreign  countries.  1 
hare  the  cost  of  each  as  ascertained  by  the  Tariff  Board.  As  a  nut 
ter  of  fact,  I  know  I  have  it  in  my  office. 

Mr.  DaiiE.  As  I  recall  it,  the  Tariff  Board  gave  us  a  report  on  th 
cost  of  converting  wool  into  tops,  tops  into  yarn,  and  yarn  into  cloti 
but  did  not  give  a  report  on  the  cost  of  converting  wool  into  yarn  or 
wool  into  cloth.   That  was  one  of  the  defects  in  the  report. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  gave  us  the  report  from  wool  to  tops,  tops  t 
yarn,  and  yarn  to  cloth. 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes ;  but  how  are  you  going  to  get  from  that  the  per 
centage  of  wool  to  cloth  when  the  yarn  they  are  figuring  on  might  no 
have  gone  into  the  cloth? 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  of  conversion  cost  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  that  is  true. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  the  examples  which  you  presented  u 
your  analvsis  you  had  worked  them  out  on  the  cloth  actually  maim 
factored,  had  you  not?  I  am  referring  now  to  the  eighty-odd  sample 
of  cloth  actually  manufactured  in  your  factories. 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  and  with  the  mill  cost. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  covered  cloths  of  coarse  texture? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes ;  they  covered  a  wide  range  of  goods. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Fine  goods  as  weU  ? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes;  they  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  bill  that  I  prepared  I  sent  home  and  goi 
my  cost  books  at  the  mill,  and  it  was  upon  these  cost  books  that  1 
figured  the  conversion,  each  step  from  wool  to  cloth. 

Senator  Walsh.  Your  own  cost  book  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  my  own  cost  book. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  am  afraid  there  is  one  defect  in  your  costs.  Yon  di4 
not  mix  enough  Iqw  stock  with  your  Utah  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  did  not  use  it. 

Mr.  Dale.  The  cost  of  converting  low-grade  stock  into,  say,  3-nfl 
yarn  may  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  converting  a  good  grade  4 
Utah  wool  into  3-run  yarn.  The  same  may  be  true  of  converting 
low-grade  stock  and  Utah  wool  into  fabrics. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  conversion  cost  would  be  less,  because  I  die 
not  have  as  many  breaks  in  the  weave  room  in  making  the  doth  frofl 
the  filling,  nor  did  I  have  as  many  breakdowns. 

Mr.  Dale.  Nor  in  weaving. 

Senator  Gooding.  Going  back,  Mr.  Dale,  to  the  sales  of  th*l 
scoured  wool  in  London  that,  I  think  you  said,  sold  for  8  cents  i 
pound? 

Mr.  Dale.  Yes ;  in  small  quantities. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  1911  ? 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  (hil 

was  in? 

Mr.  Dale.  I  do  not  know.  I  imagine  it  was  scoured  short  wool 
suitable  for  making  good  cloth ;  possibly  it  was  scoured  locks  *v\ 

pieces.  ^ 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  it  would  come  from  tag-lock  stuff,  soakw 
out,  discolored,  and  never  should  have  been  used  for  making  any< 
thing  except  a  mixture. 
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Senator  Gooding.  At  8  cents  a  pound  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Vfr.  Dale.  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  and  Senator  Gooding  for 

ar  patience  and  for  the  time  you  have  given  us. 

tlT  Or  SAMUEL  B.  DALE,  REPRESENTING  CARDED  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURERS' 

ASSOCIATION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Che  Carded  Woolen  Manufacturers  Association  asks  that  the  tariff  on 
oi,  wool  by-products,  reclaimed  wool,  and  partly  or  wholly  manufactured 
ol  goods  be  based  on  value.  We  make  this  request  because  specific  duties 
sed  on  any  unit  of  weight  or  measure  are  unfair  when  levied  on  products 
rying  so  widely  in  value  as  do  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool.  The  market 
ice  of  a  pound  of  wool  is  the  measure  of  its  value  for  manufacturing  pur- 
ses, and  consequently  is  the  only  basis  for  a  tariff  that  Is  fair  to  aU.  If  the 
ty  is  specific,  it  is  certain  to  be  unequal  and  unjust,  discriminating  against 
?  class  of  users  and  conferring  special  favors  on  others.  For  these  reasons 
i  ask  that  aU  duties  placed  on  wool  and  manufacturers  of  wool,  on  what  we 
1  as  well  as  on  what  we  buy,  shall  be  ad  valorem  and  adequately  protective 
r  the  wool  growing  and  wool  manufacturing  industries. 

THE  TARIFF  ON   WOOL. 

The  value  of  wool  varies  widely  because  of  the  difference  in  quaUty  and 
adition,  quaUty  being  used  here  to  designate  the  fineness  of  the  fiber,  length, 
id  strength  of  staple,  color,  elasticity,  and  spinning  qualities.  Wool  as  It 
ices  from  the  sheep's  back  varies  widely  in  condition  because  of  the  varying 
lantity  of  foreign  materials,  burrs,  seeds,  and  shives  present,  but  one  of  the 
ost  important  factors  in  the  condition  of  grease  wool  affecting  its  .value  per 
wad  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  the  quantity  of  natural  grease,  dirt,  and 
her  substances  on  the  fiber  that  are  removed  by  the  process  of  scouring.  The 
instances  removed  by  scouring  wool  vary  widely  from  say  80  to  15  per  cent 
'  the  original  grease  weight,  making  the  yield  or  "  scoured  content "  from  20 
1 85  per  cent.  This  varying  shrinkage  in  scouring,  combined  with  the  varia- 
(w  in  quality,  results  in  extreme  variations  in  the  value  of  grease  wool  per 
WDd. 

SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  GREASE  WOOL. 

The  effect  of  placing  a  uniform  specific  duty  on  grease  wool  subject  to  such 
ide  variations  in  value  is  self-evident.  It  results  in  enormous  variations  in 
«  ad  valorem  equivalents,  as  is  shown  at  any  sale  of  any  considerable  quan- 
ty  of  wool ;  for  example,  60,000,000  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  sold  at  London 
t  the  time  (1900)  the  last  protective  tariff  was  framed.  Exclusive  of  the 
nail  quantity  of  wool  sold  for  less  than  6  cents  per  pound,  the  highest  and 
•west  prices  at  that  sale  and  the  specific  duties  Imposed  at  that  time  with 
*ir  ad  valorem  equivalents  were  as  follows,  the  other  prices  and  duties  rang- 
«  between  these  extremes : 

Inwashed  wool.  60,000.000  pounds. 

Highest  price,  47  cents  per  pound. 

fyecific  duty,  12   cents  per  pound. 

Ad  valorem  equivalent,  23.4  per  cent  per  pound. 

Lowest  price,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Kpedflc  duty,  11  cents  per  pound. 

Ad  valorem  equivalent,  184  per  cent  per  pound. 

The  specific  duty,  when  reduced  to  a  percentage  of  the  market  value,  which 
jeuared  the  utility  of  the  wool  for  supplying  human  necessities,  varied  from 
3  cents  to  $1.84  on  a  dollar.  The  purchaser  of  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
m  47-cent  wool  at  London  was  able  to  bring  it  into  the  United  States  by  pay- 
J»s  ft  duty  of  $234,  while  the  purchaser  of  a  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  the 
**«t  wool  could  bring  It  into  the  United  States  only  by  paying  a  duty  of 

In  order  to  Illustrate  in  more  detail  the  effects  of  a  specific  duty  on  grease 
JJ**  we  have  classified  according  to  price  the  12,000,000  pounds  of  grease  wool 
*»d  March  12-17,  1914,  at  the  last  London  wool  auction  held  before  the  war, 
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and  calculated  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  specific  dm?  « 
11  cents  per  pound  and  of  the  so-called  "  emergency  "  specific  duty  of  15  »«i 
per  pound  for  each  value  with  the  following  result: 


Ad  valorem  equivalents  of  specific  duties  applied  to  85,054  bales  {It 
pounds)  of  grease  wool  sold  at  London  Mar.  12-17,  19H. 

[Prices  in  cents  per  pound  at  $4  per  pound  sterling.] 

.000  * 

Bales. 

Cents 

per 

pound. 

11  cents. 

15  cents. 

Bales. 

Cents 

per 

pound. 

r 

1 

11  cents. 

V>m 

18 

30.8 
30 
29.2 
28.3 
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35.7 
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Per  cent. 
48.7 
50 
51.7 
52.9 
54.5 
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60 
62 
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75 
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85.7 
89.8 
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12 
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52 
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24 
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. 
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26 
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20 
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15 
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41.2 

42.6 

44 
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55 
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57 
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55 
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81 
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7 
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1 
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4 

456 : 

Excluding  the  small  quantity  of  grease  wool  sold  for  less  than  7*  cents  i« 
pound,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  11-cent  duty  apnh 
to  this  12,000,000  pounds  of  wool  varies  from  30  per  cent  on  the  highest  prH 
wool  to  147  per  cent  on  the  lowest  priced ;  and  the  present  emergency  dutj  | 
15  cents  per  pound,  which  is  now  as  permanent  as  any  part  of  any  I'nitj 
States  tariff  law  ever  was,  varies  from  49  per  cent  on  the  highest  priced  H 
to  200  per  cent  on  the  lowest  priced.  A  large  part  of  this  wool  was  skirtjj 
and  under  the  emergency  tariff  subject  to  a  double  duty,  which  would  doc* 
the  ad  valorem  equivalents. 

Jt  is  the  unchangeable  nature  of  specific  duties  to  bear  heavily  on  low  ai 
medium-priced  materials,  raw  material,  yarns,  cloths,  clothing,  blankets.  « 
other  necessary  articles  that  are  produced  at  a  moderate  price,  and  to  ta 
lightly  on  high-priced  materials,  including  both  raw  materials  and  fabric* 

In  connection  with  the  injustice  of  the  specific  duty  on  grease  wool,  as  ?M 
by  the  variation  of  its  ad  valorem  equivalents,  it  is  well  to  recall  certain  efM 
which  that  duty  had  on  the  manufacture  of  wool  goods  in  the  United  State*  <W 
ing  the  46  years  that,  with  a  brief  interruption,  it  was  in  force.  Of  the  two  na] 
branches  of  wool  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  one,  the  worsted  induct 
using  wool  of  long  staple,  found  in  foreign  markets  an  ample  supply  of  « 
material,  in  the  form  of  light  shrinking  wool,  which  could  be  imported  *t 
duty  that  was  but  a  fraction  of  its  value ;  while  the  other,  the  carded  w** 
industry,  in  which  wools  of  shorter  staple  were  used,  found  that  its  5flpf; 
of  raw  material  was  mainly  in  the  form  of  heavy  shrinking  wool  which  c»» 
not  be  imported  at  all,  because  the  specific  duty  per  grease  pound  was  equity 
to  several  times  its  value,  raising  the  cost  of  the  wool  far  above  what  t 
carded  woolen  mills  could  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

A  RECORD  OF  DISCRIMINATION  AND  SPECIAL  PRIVTXJWE. 

The  destructive  effects  of  this  discrimination  against  the  carded  woolen  to;'-' 
try  and  the  artificial  stimulation  of  the  worsted  industry  by  special  pri'H 
under  Schedule  K  of  1867  are  known  to  everyone  conversant  with  the  na*j 
facture  of  wool  goods  during  the  40  years  from  1870  to  1910.  During  Uw» f J 
decades  the  carded  woolen  and  worsted  branches  of  the  industry  were  *&* 
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combination  of  influences  in  addition  to  those  resulting  from  the  inequality 
ic  tariff  law.  Among  these  were  fashion  and  the  more  recent  introduction 
rnrsted  processes  in  this  country,  both  of  which  favored  the  more  rapid 
rth  of  worsted  manufacturing  during  the  period  named.  These  influences 
the  discrimination  and  special  privilege  under  the  law  were  so  combined 
o  make  it  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  effect  of  each  on  the  two 
wbes  of  wool  manufacturing.  With  this  explanation,  the  following  table, 
[tiled  from  the  United  States  census  reports,  is  submitted  to  show  the  con- 
t  between  the  steady  decline  of  the  carded  woolen  industry  and  the  rapid 
'lopment  of  the  worsted  industry  in  this  period  of  40  years,  during  which 
former  was  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  the  raw  material  needed  for  its 
Inrta,  while  the  latter  was  able  to  secure  an  ample  supply  at  a  cost  far  below 
t  Schedule  K  was  popularly  supposed  to  permit. 


1 

Wage  earners. 

Wages. 

Materials. 

Products. 

ear. 

Carded 
woolen. 

i 

WorsUd.1     ™ 

Worsted. 

Carded 
woolen. 

Worsted. 

Carded 
woolen. 

Worsted. 

»•  - . .    « 

up.... 

80,053 
86,504 
78,915 
68,893 
72,747 
52,180 
»35 
i 

1 

12,920  $26,877,575 

18,803     25,8)6,392 

42,978  ,  26,139,194 

57,008  1  24,757,006 

69,251     28,827,556 

111,012  f  22,575,175 

»  759  '              l 16 

■ 

H 368, 857 
5,683,027 
14,944,966 
20,092,738 
26,269,787 
47,151,871 
•979 

196,432,601 
100,845,611 
82,270,335 
71,011,956 
87,830,825 
65,651,634 
135 

$14,308,198 

22,013,626 

50,706,769 

77,075,222 

109,658,481 

207,788,936 

M,352 

$155,505,358 
160,606.721 
133,577,977 
118,430,158 
142,196,658 
107,118,858 
»31 

$22,090,331 

33,549,942 

79,194,652 

120,314,344 

165,745,052 

312,624,683 

»  1, 315 

1  Per  cent  decrease. 


*  Per  cent  increase. 


riK*  carded- wool  en  industry  shows  a  decline  of  35  per  cent  in  the  number 
*uL'e  earners,  16  per  cent  in  the  wages  paid,  35  per  cent  in  the  value  of 

*  materials,  and  31  per  cent  in  the  value  of  products ;  while  worsted  manu- 
■toring  shows  an  increase  of  759  per  cent  in  the  number  of  wage  earners, 
M-t  cent  in  the  wages  paid,  1,352  per  cent  in  the  value  of  materials,  and 
»•"■  i*t  cent  in  the  value  of  products. 

»»«h  are  the  results  which  discrimination  and  special  privilege  under  the 
i  have  contributed  so  much  to  bring  about.  On  one  hand,  you  find  the  ruin 
Liany  hundreds  of  woolen  mills  of  moderate  size,  that  once  dotted  the 
miry,  located  in  small  towns  and  villages,  giving  employment  to  men  and 
men  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  developing  sound  minds  and 
H»j»  and  the  spirt  of  Americanism.  On  the  other  hand,  you  find  the  artifl- 
My  stimulated  growth  of  the  worsted  Industry,  with  its  concentration  in 
*e  manufacturing  units  in  great  industrial  centers. 

kiulher  and  an  equally  momentous  issue  is  involved  in  the  sharp  contrasts 
»H'l  In  these  statistics.  It  is  "whether  the  American  people,  for  whom  both 
rie<l  woolen  and  worsted  mills  are  operated,  shall,  in  a  large  measure,  be 
K.vfti  of  the  products'  of  the  great  branch  of  wool  manufacturing  which  is 

*  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  durable  wool  clothing  at  a  moderate  price. 
ip  appeal  to-day  is  that  of  men  engaged  in  this  carded-woolen  industry ;  but 
>niu%  respectfully  remind  you  that  the  inequality  by  which  our  industry  has 
**  oppressed  under  the  law,  has,  likewise,  placed  a  heavy  burden  upon 

*  weat  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country.    We  ask  that  this  injustice  shall 

*  again  be  legalized  by  the  wool  schedule.  If  it  is,  we  believe  that  after 
wher  period  of  agitation,  the  voters,  now  numbering  the  women  as  well  as 
»  men,  will  again  sweep  it  from  the  statute  book. 

h»  addition  to  admitting  raw  material  for  one  branch  of  wool  manufactur- 
<  *.t  a  low  duty  and  excluding  raw  material  for  another  branch  of  the  same 
'liftry  by  a  high  duty,  the  specific  tariff  on  grease  wool  had  another  dis- 
uaiaatory  effect  It  was  framed  on  the  assumption  that  3  pounds  of  un- 
LVM  wool  was  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  scoured  wool,  that  an  11-cent 
*<*in>  duty  on  grease  weight  was  equivalent  to  a  33-cent  specific  duty  on 
*nrM  wool  The  importation  of  light-shrinking  wool  yielding  approximately 
frjttnds  scoured  for  every  3  pounds  of  the  unwashed  weight,  swept  away 
lMVwlf  of  the  theoretical  duty  per  scoured  pound.  As  3  pounds  of  grease 
"■i.  Paying  a  duty  of  33  cents,  yielded  2  pounds  of  scoured  instead  of  1 
JJ'um.  the  duty  per*  scoured  pound  became  16*  cents  instead  of  the  imaginary 
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The  specific  duty  on  grease  excluded  the  heavy-shrinking  wool  from  till 
United  States. 

It  deprived  the  carded-woolen  industry  of  access  to  raw  materials  in  (»:«i\ 
markets. 

It  admitted  light-shrinking  wool  at  a  comparatively  low  duty. 

It  gave  the  worsted  mills  access  to  an  ample  supply  of  light-shrinking  H 
suited  to  their  requirements  at  a  low  duty.  i 

It  deprived  the  woolgrowers  of  the  protection  they  expected. 

Practically  no  wool  shrinking  more  than  55  per  cent  was  imported,  a  '-i 
part  of  it  shrinking  much  less.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  W  i 
examine  a  summary  of  over  10,000,000  pounds  of  grease  wool  import*]  ii 
tween  1905  and  1911  by  a  representative  American  mill.  (Tariff  Board  re^ 
on  Schedule  K.) 


Wool. 


Grease. 


Bales. 


Australian  merino 

South  American  merino... 

Australian  crossbred 

South  American  crossbred, 

Average  and  totals . . 


13,067 
1,472 
2,315 
4,457 


21,311 


Weight. 


4,142,681 

1,455,602 

686,536 

3,736,690 


10,021,509 


Shrink. 


48.9 
51i2 
36.6 
36.5 


43.8 


Cost, 
scoured. 


51.4 
50.9 
47.8 
36.1 


46.5 


11-eent  Act 


Bcomed.'p^^i 
pound.   * 


213 

17.4 
17.3 


19.6 


« 


Some  things  are  so  self-evident  that  dwelling  on  them  serves  only  to  ot*'«1 
them.    Among  these  is  the  rank  injustice  of  a  specific  duty  on  grease  w<*>l  1 
has  been  condemned  by  the  people.    It  has  few  to  apologize  for  it  or  defen 
The  only  escape  from  its  evils  is  by  a  duty  based  on  value. 

SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  SCOURED  WOOL. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  value  of  unwashed  wool  depends  on 
principal  factors — its  shrinkage  in  scouring  and  what  for  convenience  w* 
call  quality.  Scouring  eliminates  the  shrinkage  factor  and  the  value  of so* 
wool  is  left  to  be  determined  by  quality.  At  first  glance  it  might  seem  i* 
scouring  would  to  a  large  extent  reduce  the  variation  in  value.  TWs  eft 
however,  is  in  practice  largely  nullified  by  the  varying  combination  of  snrintojj 
and  quality,  low  quality  being  combined  with  both  light  and  heavy  sbriifti 
wools.  The  result  is  that  extreme  variations  in  value  per  pound  still  p*** 
after  the  grease,  dirt,  and  other  soluble  materials  have  been  removed  from :* 
fiber  by  scouring.  This  is  shown  by  30,644  bales  of  scoured  wool  sold  at  U*»fi 
in  1911.  Exclusive  of  the  small  amount  of  thfs  wool  sold  for  less  than  S  ^ 
per  pound,  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  for  scoured  wool  at  that  sale  awl  W 
specific  duty  with  its  ad  valorem  equivalent  were  as  follows : 

Highest  price,  61  cents  per  pound. 

Specific  duty,  83  cents  per  pound. 

Ad  valorem  equivalent,  54  prr  cent. 

Lowest  price,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Specific  duty,  83  cents  per  pound.  ; 

Ad  valorem  equivalent,  412  per  cent. 

Under  the  then  prevailing  specific  duty  on  wool  a  thousand  dollars'  *<>rr,j " 
the  61-cent  scoured  wool  could  be  brought  into  the  United  States  by  ttr  I** 
ment  of  a  duty  of  $540,  while  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  8-cent  wool  <wJ 
be  brought  in  only  by  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  $4,120.  Both  of  these  w**  ^5 
prohibitory.  The  54  per  cent  duty  was  as  effective  in  excluding  scoured  *,10,  j 
was  the  412  per  cent  duty,  but  these  extremes  are  given  here  in  order  to  Utu«njj 
the  inequality  and  the  inherent  injustice  of  a  specific  duty  based  on  rW'*] 
grease  weight  or  the  scoured  weight  of  wool. 

Without  the  proviso  limiting  the  duty  on  wool  to  85  per  cent  ad  v»l<**| 
paragraph  1102  of  the  Fordney  bill  placing  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  P*'?  , 
scoured  on  wool  would  supply  a  good  illustration  of  the  variations  no**  ■! 
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flc  duty  on  scoured  wool,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of 
S-cent  scoured  weight  duty  on  wool  of  different  values. 


(cents  per  pound). 


25-cent  doty. 

250  per  cent 

125  per  cent 

83  per  cent 

62  per  cent. 

50  pet  cent 


Value  (cents  per  pound) .         25-cent  duty. 

00 41  per  cent 

90 36  per  cent. 

80 - 31  per  cent 

70 28  per  cent 

100 25  per  cent 


glance  at  table  with  duties  ranging  from  25  to  250  per  cent  ad  valorem  re- 
3  the  inherent  Injustice  of  a  specific  duty  on  scoured  wool.  If  a  specific  duty 
3  cents  per  scoured  pound  were  imposed  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  would 
e  from  33  to  330  per  cent 

FORDNEY  DUTY  ON  THE  "  SCOURED  CONTENT." 

rfore  the  rates  on  wool,  tops,  yarn,  and  cloth  can  be  adjusted  to  give  the  re- 
ed protection  without  discrimination  against  or  special  privilege  to  any 
ich  of  wool  manufacturing,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  on  what  valuation 
rates  are  to  be  based.  The  proposed  change  from  the  foreign  value  to  the 
Mican,  from  a  customary  standard  on  which  experience  is  based,  to  a  new 
dard  with  which  there  is  little  or  no  experience  to  serve  as  a  guide,  introduces 
the  tariff  problem  an  element  of  uncertainty. 

ake  the  raw  wool  for  illustration.  The  United  States  produces  less  than  one- 
'  of  the  wool  consumed,  and  if  the  people  are  to  continue  to  be  as  well  clothed 
h  wool  as  in  the  past  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  wool  will  have  to  be  im- 
teil.  As  no  one  will  knowingly  import  anything  that  costs  more  than  it  is 
th.  it  is  certain  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the  American  value  of  im- 
ted  wool  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  foreign  cost,  import  charges,  duty,  and 
fit.  The  Fordney  bill  limits  the  duty  on  wool  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
nican  valuation,  so  that  the  foreign  cost  and  import  charges  will  constitute 
(*r  cent  of  an  American  value  without  allowance  for  profit,  which  is  calcu- 
li would  raise  the  American  value  still  higher  and  further  increase  the  duty, 
itting  profit  from  the  calculation,  $1  worth  of  wool  in  a  foreign  market  and 
import  charges  of  11  per  cent  would  amount  to  $1.11.  This  $1.11  being  65 
<%nt  of  the  value  in  the  United  States,  the  American  value  is  ($1.11-MJ5) 
il.  on  which  the  35  per  cent  duty  based  on  American  value  is  ($1.71X35) 
cents,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value : 

tljra  value $1. 00 

fwt  charges .  11 

[*r  cent  duty,  American  value .  60 

Total  cost 1. 71 

t  nn  allowance  of  5  per  cent  of  the  American  value  is  made  for  profit,  the 
J,  35  per  cent  and  profit  5  per  cent,  will  amount  to  40  per  cent,  and  the 
U  will  be  60  per  cent  (100  per  cent  —  40  per  cent)  of  the  American  value, 
irh  will  then  be  made  up  as  follows : 

"ten  value $1. 00 

P°n  charges .  11 

P«  cent  duty,  American  value * .  65 

«r  cent  profit .  00 

Total  cost 1. 85 

H*  last  calculation  shows  that  the  allowance  of  5  per  cent  for  profit  increases 
■  *»  per  cent  American  valuation  duty  from  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
taation. 

("to  this  conservative  basis  let  us  examine  the  effects  of  the  Fordney  wool  duty. 
U*  present  form  with  the  proviso  limiting  the  duty  on  wool  to  35  per  cent  ad 
wrwn,  paragraph  1102  of  the  Fordney  bill  supplies  an  unusually  good  illus- 
ion of  the  effects  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool.  The  accompany- 
l  Table  shows  the  Fordney  rates  applied  to  wools  varying  in  American  value 
*n»  I  UK)  to  30  cents  per  scoured  pound ;  the  Fordney  rate  of  35  per  cent  on  the 
jmcan  value  being  taken  as  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value.     As  a  re- 

*  «f  the  ad  valorem  limit  the  25-cent  specific  duty  is  in  effect  on  wool  valued  in 

*  United  States  at  71t  cents  or  more  per  pound,  the  ad  valorem  duty  being  in  ef- 
tt<m  wool  valued  at  71?  cents  or  less  per  pound.  The  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
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on  the  wools  below  this  dividing  line  results  in  a  duty  in  exact  proportion  to  a 
value  of  the  wools,  the  duty  paid  increasing  as  the  value  of  the  wool  in<? 
Above  the  dividing  line  the  25-cent  specific  duty  is  effective,  and  as  a  result 
ad  valorem  equivalent  decreases  as  the  value  Increases ;  with  American  valtu* 
from  35  per  cent  on  71?  cents  wool  to  19  per  cent  on  wool  valued  at  $l-3o 
pound ;  with  foreign  valuation,  from  60  per  cent  on  the  71f  cent  wool  to  2ffl  * 
cent  on  the  $1.30  wool.  Below  the  dividing  line  the  duty  collected  under  ton 
valorem  rate  increases,  as  it  should,  with  the  value ;  above  the  line,  the  duty  n 
lected  remains  the  same  regardless  of  the  Increase  in  the  value  for  numui^n 
ing  purposes. 


Foreign 

Ford- 

Amer- 
ican 

value, 

Import 

ney, 

cents 

per 

pound. 

• 

value, 

cents  per 

charges. 

cents 

pound. 

per 
pound. 

94.5 

10.5 

25 

1.30 

S5.5 

9.5 

25 

1.20 

76.3 

8.7 

25 

1.10 

67.6 

7.4 

25 

1.00 

58} 

6.5 

25 

.90 

m 

5.5 

25 

.80 

Ford- 

ney, 

foreign 

value. 


Perct. 
26} 
29 
33 
36. 5 
43 
50 


Ad  va- 
lorem, 
equiv- 
alent 
Amer- 
ican 
value. 


Perct. 
19 
21 
23 
25 
28 
31 


Foreign 

value, 

cents  per 

pound. 


41.8 
4a  9 
35.1 
29.2 
23.3 
17.5 


Import 
charges. 


Foni- 

ney, 

cents 

per 

pound. 


4.43 

4.6 

3.9 

3.3 

2.7 

2 


25 

24.5 

21 

17.5 

14 

10.5 


A  A4l 

Amer-  ,_ 

lean    :  Ford-  ™ 

value,  .   ney,  ^ 

cents  I  forage  i_ 

per    '  ~  *~ 
pound,  i 


TtlOff. 


I. 


7I# 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 


Per  tt 
(A 

«n 


r*.' 


p., 


THE  "  6COURED-CONTENT  "  DUTY. 


The  Fordney  bill  proposes  to  levy  a  25-cent  specific  duty  on  the  M*™* 
content "  of  grease  wool,  subject  to  the  limit  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ' 
have  shown  that  the  inequalities  under  such  a  tariff  would  be  so  extreme  *-• 
be  unbearable.  But  even  if  these  variations  did  not  make  such  a  plan  in!«4i 
able,  it  would  have  to  be  rejected  because  its  administration  is  impost 
So  far  as  we  can  discover  no  Government  has  ever  attempted  to  levy  a  <'<-> 
on  wool  on  such  a  basis.  No  one  having  experience  in  the  purchase,  handle ' 
manufacture  of  wool  has  to  our  knowledge  ever  stated  privately  or  pui»i* 
that  it  is  possible  to  test  the  shrinkage  of  grease  wool  and  deterau^  i 
"  scoured  content "  with  the  accuracy  required  in  collecting  duties.  Em»r 
unlimited  opportunity  for  fraud  would  be  the  result,  and  the  detects  < 
errors  and  fraud  would  be  impossible  under  any  system  that  could  be  tfc<  * 
for  administering  a  tariff  based  on  the  "  scoured  content "  of  wool. 

Although  no  Government  has  ever  based  a  wool  tariff  on  the  *  *■'""* 
content"  of  greased  wool,  we  fortunately  have  been  able  to  obtain  cihhI*' 
evidence  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  "  scou  red-con  tent "  duty.  Purine  tin*  n 
of  1914-1918  the  French  Government  commandeered  all  of  the  wool  in  Fri/ 
apportioning  it  to  the  mills  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  ihm'* 
purposes.  A  fixed  price  per  kilogram  of  the  "  scoured  content  '*  was  paid  f"f : 
wool,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  determine  the  **  *o i; 
content "  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  grease  wool  in  order  to  pay  the  am- 
agreed  upon  to  the  owners  of  the  wool  and  charge  it  to  the  mills  using  the  * 
We  have  obtained  for  your  information  a  statement  of  the  experienoe  «»'  ^ 
French  Government  in  connection  with  these  transactions  in  wool.  This  «»« 
ment,  of  which  a  translation  is  attached  to  this  brief,  was  prepared  by  M.  ft  & 
Dantzer,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  testing  of  textile  materials  for  the  »* 
quartermaster  general's  department  during  the  war.  He  is  a  man  o!  ^ 
experience  as  a  mill  manager  and  professor  in  French  textile  schools,  tu- 
now  in  the  French  Service  de  la  Reconstitution,  being  specially  assign^ ' 
the  branch  having  charge  of  the  restoration  of  the  devastated  sections  ei  rJ 
French  textile  industry.  He  is  thus  specially  fitted  by  experience  In  t^a 
manufacturing  and  by  personal  contact  with  the  testing  of  grease  wi**' ' 
give  us  the  exact  information  required  in  order  to  determine  the  practice 
of  the  "  scoured  content  "  duty  provided  by  the  Fordney  bill.  We  will  *»i« 
this  statement  in  the  original  French  if  you  desire.  We  ask  yon  to  studv  r.f 
fully  the  complete  report  and  will  give  here  a  summary  of  the  eoudu.s,i 
from  the  experience  of  the  French  Government  which  M.  Dautzer  report** 

1.  The  estimates  of  the  "  scoured  content "  by  experts  can  not  be  relied  ci»* 

2.  Laboratory  tests  of  small  samples  are  also  unreliable;  and 

3.  The  only  reliable  test  of  the  "scoured  content*'  of  grease  wool,  rowW 
in  scouring,  under  careful  insoecHon,  at  the  mill  where  the  wool  was  to  1*  «** 
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rge  part  of  each  lot  of  wool,  at  least  2,200  pounds,  1  bale  in  every  16  in  the 
»  cited  by  M.  Dantzer. 

lie  experience  of  France  in  this  work  corresponds  with  our  own,  and  we 
n  to  direct  attention  to  what  this  means  in  the  administration  of  the  Fordney 
•Ific  tariff  on  the  "  scoured  content "  of  grease  wool. 

0  begin  with,  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  the  term  "  scoured  content." 
t  the  absolutely  dry  wool  fiber,  free  from  grease,  water,  and  foreign  matter? 
iut,  what  percentage  of  the  absolutely  dry  weight  is  to  be  allowed  for  mois- 
»  and  fatty  material?    After  these  essentials  have  been  fixed  as  a  basis  for 

"  scoured  content,"  it  will  be  necessary  to  scour  and  "  condition  "  at  least 

sixteenth  of  every  lot  of  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  in  order  to 

?rmine  its  official  "scoured  content"  for  tariff  purposes.     I  ask  that  you 

mine  that  part  of  M.  Dantzer's  report  in  which  he  explains  the  laborious 

1  complicated  character  of  these  tests,  and  then  consider  that  if  the  "  scoured 
rt»nt  "  duty  on  wool  had  been  in  force  in  1919,  the  testing  of  one-sixteenth 
tlie  wool  imported  would  have  necessitated  the  selection,  sorting,  scouring, 
in£,    and  conditioning  under  Government  supervision  at  the  mills  where 

wool  is  consumed  of  27,804,836  pounds  of  wool,  consisting  of  a  vast  number 
lou*  of  different  sizes.  An  alternative  to  this  method  is  the  establishment 
official  wool-scouring  plants  at  the  ports  of  entry  for  determining  the 
v>ured  content"  of  imported  wool,  regardless  of  whether  unwashed,  washed, 
rommercially  scoured,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  all  the  wool  to  the 
up*  "scoured-content"  basis. 

Co  scheme  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  established  in  any  country  at  any  time, 
is  only  necessary  to  state  what  it  necessitates  in  order  to  recognize  its  utter 
[iracticability. 

^api^ose,  however,  that  a  "  scoured-content "  duty  is  actually  made  a  law. 
*re£arding  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  administration,  the  opportunities 

fraud  and  the  certainty  of  errors,  what  would  a  "  scoured-content "  duty 
tiu  when  applied  to  the  wool  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back?  In  order 
c-btain  a  fairly  accurate  answer  to  this  question  we  have  classified  according 
price  the  1,200,000  pounds  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  scoured  wool  sold 
the  last  London  wool  auction  before  the  war  and  applied  to  each  value  the 
«*ent  Fordney  duty  so  far  as  it  is  applicable,  the  33-cent  duty  without  any 

%  aloreni  limit,  which  the  representatives  of  the  American  wool  growers  have 
mnniended  at  the  hearings,  and  the  45-cent  duty  under  the  existing  law : 

<ci/?o  duties  on  "scoured  content"  applied  to  6,359  bales  (1,200,000  pounds) 
of  scoured  wool  sold  at  Londont  Mar.  12^-17,  1914. 

[Prices  in  cents  per  pound  at  14  per  pound  sterling.] 


iri'f*. 


Cents  per 
pound. 


Fordney. 
25  cents. 


49L3 
45.8 

4* 

i  .   ...  44.2 
43.3 

42.5 

1 41.7 

I 40.8 

I      ...  40 

.  .       ,.  ».* 

38.3 

i 37.5 

: 3*7 

I   ..   .  3&8 

1 3$ 

1  .   ...  54.2 

r. 33.3 

»  32,6 
31.7 

t anH 

* 30 

2*2 

4 28L3 

U 27.5 

It 36.7 


Per  cent. 
51.8 
54.5 
65.5 
56.5 
57.7 
58.8 
59.9 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


33  cents. 


45  cents. 


Bales. 


I 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

68.3 

93.2 

72.3 

98.1 

73.3 

W.  v 

74.6 

101.2 

76.2 

103.8 

77.6 

105.8 

79.1 

107.9 

80.8 

110.2 

82.5 

112.5 

84.1 

114.7 

86.1 

117.4 

88 

120 

89.9 

122.6 

92.1 

125.6 

94.2 

128.5 

96.4 

131.5 

99 

135.1 

101. 5 

138.4 

104.1 

141.9 

107.1 

146.1 

110 

150 

113 

154.1 

116.6 

159 

120 

163.6 

123.5 

168.5 

233. 

423. 

208. 

259. 

195. 

229. 

275. 

192. 

138. 

181. 

72.. 

51.. 

5.. 

6.. 

5.. 

14.. 

6.. 

13.. 

17.. 

1... 


5. 
1. 
3. 
1. 


Cents  per 
pound. 


25.8 
25 
24.2 
23.3 
22.5 
21.7 
20.8 
20 
19.2 
18.3 
17.5 
16.7 
16.2 
15.8 
15.4 
15 

14.6 
14.2 
14.1 
12.9 
10.8 
10.4 
10 
8.3 


Fordney. 
25  cents. 


Per  cent. 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


33  cents. 


Per  cent. 
127.9 
132 
136.3 
141.6 
146.6 
152 
158.6 
165 
171.8 
180.3 
188.5 
197.6 
203.7 
208.8 
214.2 
220 
226 
232.3 
234 
255.8 
305.5 
317.3 
330 
397.5 


45  cents. 


Per  cent. 
174.4 
180 
185.9 
193.1 
200 
207.3 
216.3 
225 
234.3 
245.9 
257.1 
264 
277.7 
284.8 
292.2 
300 
308.2 
316.9 
319.1 
348.8 
416.6 
432.6 
450 
542.1 


The  wool  valued  at  the  highest  price  per  scoured  pound  comes  to  the  market 
u  the  greasy  condition,  and  when  the  1,200,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool  was  sold 
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at  London  on  March  12-17,  1914,  the  highest  price  for  grease  wools  was  t; 

proximately  70  cents,  on  which  the  Fordney  25-cent  duty  would  have  been  tqa 

to  86  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  the  83-cent  duty  47  per  cent ;  and  the  present  45-ji 

duty  64  per  cent 
Summarizing  the  result  of  this  application  of  the  three  rates  to  the  M  kou* 

content"  values  of  wool  and  excluding  the  small  amount  valued  at  less 

14  cents  per  pound,  we  have : 

Specific  rate :  Ad  ralorem  «qnfriW 

25  cents   (Fordney) , 136-60per^ 

25  cents,  without  ad  valorem  limit 36-178  per  i* 

33  cents  (by  woolgrowers) 47-234  per<* 

45  cents  (present  law) 64-319  per  <* 

Duties  varying  from  36  to  178  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value,  from  47  to  2 
per  cent,  or  from  64  to  319  per  cent,  placed  on  a  material  like  wool,  which 
essential,  not  only  to  the  comfort  and  health  but  to  the  very  existence  of  t 
people  of  this  country,  would  be  an  outrage  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  i 
press. 

Such  a  tariff  on  wool  is  impossible,  not  only  because  of  the  technical  # 
culties  of  administration  already  explained  but  because  the  American  pe* 
would  never  submit  to  such  a  burden  placed  on  the  clothing  they  wear  on  tfo 
backs. 

PROTECTION  FOB  THE  WOOLGROWEB. 

A  specific  duty  on  wool  being  inadmissible,  the  woolgrowing  industry  in  t 
United  States  can  be  protected  by  a  tariff  that  will  not  work  injustice  onlj 
basing  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  standard  by  which  the  value  of  the  wool  ^ 
manufacturing  purposes  is  measured,  namely,  the  market  value  of  the  wool, 
other  words,  by  an  ad  valorem  tariff.    The  price  of  a  pound  of  wool  is  a 
matlcally  determined  by  all  of  the  factors,  shrinkage  and  quality,  on  whicb 
intrinsic  value  for  manufacturing  purposes  depends.    A  thousand  dollars*  *» 
of  wool,  no  matter  what  its  condition,  whether  unwashed,  washed,  or  scou 
and  regardless  of  the  many  characteristics  that  make  up  what  is  here  cat* 
quality,  represents  at  any  given  time  the  same  intrinsic  worth  based  oo  i 
capability  of  wool  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.    The  dollar's  worth 
wool  is  the  unit,  not  only  by  which  the  Injustice  of  specific  duties  is  Judged  fc 
on  which  any  fair  rate  of  duty  must  necessarily  be  based.    Only  two  objectta 
to  an  ad  valorem  duly  on  wool  have  been  advanced.    One  is  that  it  would  end 
importers  to  defraud  the  Government  by  undervaluation.    The  other  is  that 
valorem  duties  decrease  as  values  decline,  and  consequently  give  the  least  p 
tection  when  protection  is  most  needed. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  UNDEBVALUATION. 

First,  as  to  undervaluation :  Wool  is  a  staple  article  of  commerce  whose  v*l' 
is  well  known  to  a  large  number  of  dealers  and  manufacturers.    It  can  w*  I 
materially  undervalued  without  gross  neglect  or  criminal  collusion  on  the  I* 
of  the  customs  officers.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  < 
per  cent  is  placed  on  wool,  and  that  a  lot  of  wool  whose  real  value  is  $iwr 
and  on  which  the  rightful  duty  is  $50,000  passed  through  the  customhoo* 
$90,000,  an  undervaluation  of  10  per  cent,  the  duty  actually  collected  W 
$45,000.    In  this  exceptional  case  the  Government  loses  $5,000  by  a  fraudd" 
act  which  could  and  should  have  been  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  the  co«w 
authorities.    Now  let  us  turn  to  the  "  scoured-content "  duty  and  assume,  fa  tl 
purpose  of  illustration,  that  such  a  duty  is  practicable  (which  it  is  not),  t' 
a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  scoured  pound  is  placed  on  wool,  and  that A 
lots  of  scoured  wool  are  imported,  each  worth  $100,000,  one  lot  eansistinr 
200,000  pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  50  cents  a  pound,  and  the  other  1W 
pounds,  valued  at  $1  per  pound. 

The  25-cent  "  scoured-content "  duty  on  the  first  lot  of  wool  amounts  to  kJ 
000,  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  wool,  while  the  25-cent  "scoam 
content "  duty  on  the  second  lot  amounts  to  only  $25,000,  equal  to  only  25  \* 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  wool. 

Under  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  it  is  possible  only  by  fraud  or  W 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  customs  authorities  for  the  duty  to  be  redm** « 
much  as  $5,000.    Under  the  "  scoured-content "  duty  of  25  cents  a  pound  tl 


1  On  wools  above  42  cents. 
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ff  law  Itself  legalizes  a  reduction  of  $25,000  in  the  duty  on  the  higher  priced 


Foreign  value. 

Weight. 

Foreign 

price  per 

pound. 

Specific 
duty,  25 
cents  per 
pound, 
scoured. 

Percent 

of  value 

collected. 

Ad 
valorem 
duty,  50 
percent. 

WO i... 

Pounds. 
200,000 
100,000 

SO.  50 
1.00 

150,000 
25,000 

50 
25 

$50,000 
50,000 

WO 

he  objection  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  fails  to  provide  protection  when  val- 
decline  and  protection  is  most  needed  is  based  on  the  erroneous  assumption 
t  an  industry  can  be  detached  from  the  market  influences  that  affect  all 
t  industries.  Wool  manufacturing  and  wool  growing  in  the  United  States 
aid  be  subject  to  the  normal  and  unavoidable  fluctuations  of  trade.  When 
ormal  conditions  exist,  Congress  can  be  relied  upon  to  apply  emergency  rem- 
s,  as  at  present,  when,  following  the  greatest  war  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
unerce  and  industry  are  suffering  from  an  abnormal  depression  of  values  by 
ion  of  the  dislocation  of  supply  and  demand. 

tab  objections  to  an  ad  valorem  tariff  on  wool,  when  examined,  are  thus 
&d  to  be  unsound. 

Dder  the  free  wool  Underwood  tariff  of  1913  all  manufacturers  of  wool 
ds  have  been  able  to  purchase  raw  material  on  the  same  terms,  but  the 
^growing  industry  has  been  deprived  of  protection.  Under  an  ad  valorem 
iff  the  manufacturers  will  still  remain  on  equal  terms  and  the  woolgrower 
I  receive  adequate  protection. 

'be  duty  on  wool  In  the  Fordney  tariff,  as  that  bill  comes  from  the  House  of 
tosentatives,  is  ad  valorem  on  wool  valued  at  not  more  than  71$  cents  per 
m<L  Why?  Not  because  of  a  long-considered  and  deliberate  intention  of  its 
Ders  to  make  any  part  of  the  wool  duty  ad  valorem,  but  because  of  the  deter- 
wtioo  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  it  fair.  The  long-considered 
I  deliberate  intention  was  to  make  the  wool  tariff  specific,  based  either  on 
irease  weight  or  the  scoured  weight,  but  when  it  came  to  the  point  of 
china;  a  decision  the  impossibility  of  framing  a  fair  tariff  on  wool  on  a 
tific  basis  forced  the  adoption  of  the  ad  valorem  principle. 

WOOL  BY-PBODUCT8. 

a  addition  to  wool,  the  raw  materials  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry 
isist  of  reclaimed  wool  and  by-products  of  the  wool-manufacturing  process, 
i  most  important  of  the  latter  being  noils  and  yarn  or  thread  waste.  We 
*  here  a  list  of  18  samples  of  by-products,  with  the  prices  at  which  they  were 
ered  for  sale  in  Boston  on  August  2,  1921,  and  the  Fordney  specific  duty 
Hi  Its  ad  valorem  equivalent : 


Name. 


.\n*h 

>ImOx 

^wte 

illttforeiffii  noils... 

•  fine  domestic 

l  Floe  nofl  wool 

•  Worsted  thread 

L  Col  orooT  worsted 
threads 

-Colored  worsted 
threads. 

I  Whits  worsted 
thread, 


Price. 


Cent* 

pound. 
27 
35 
44 
45 
50 
52 

16 

16 

17 

85 


Ford- 
ney 
tariff. 


Graft 

pound. 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

14 

14 

14 

14 


Ad  va- 
lorem 
2iuiy- 
ent. 


Per 

cent. 
69 
45 
36 
35* 
32 
31 

87* 
87* 
82 
40 


Name. 


If.  Colored  worsted  gar- 
net ted 

4f.  Coarse  garnetted 

2f.  Colored  worsted 
garnetted 

7c.  }  garnetted  worsted. 

8c.  I  garnetted  worsted . 

9c.  |  garnetted  worsted. 

10c.  Fine  garnetted 

worsted 

3f.  Fine  garnetted 
worsted 


Price. 

Ford- 
ney 
tariff. 

Cents 

Cent* 

per 
pound. 

per 
pound. 

20 
25 

20 
20 

30 
33 
40 

48 

20 
20 
20 
20 

66 

20 

60 

20 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
equiv- 
alent. 


Per 

cent. 

100 
80 

67 
61 
50 
*1* 

36 
33* 
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This  list  includes  six  samples  of  noils  which  are  the  short  fibers  carrji* 
shive8  and  vegetable  matter,  removed  from  wool  by  combing  during  the  wowd 
process.  The  Fordney  bill  places  a  duty  of  16  cents  on  all  of  these  noifc  wil  . 
vary  in  value  from  27  to  50  cents  a  pound,  the  result  being  a  variation  of  tiw* 
valorem  equivalents  of  the  Fordney  duties  from  31  per  cent  to  59  per  cent. 

Thread  waste  consists  of  a  tangled  mass  of  short  pieces  of  spun' yarn  wto 
must  be  first  torn  or  garnetted  into  loose  fibers  before  being  again  carded  andspu 
into  yarn.  The  four  lots  of  this  stock  in  our  list  vary  in  price  from  16  «v»t 
to  35  cents  a  pound,  and  as  a  result  the  Fordney  specific  duty  of  14  cer^ . 
pound  varies  from  40  per  cent  to  87$  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  this  list  are  eiu 
lots  of  the  same  stock  after  it  has  been  garnetted,  the  prices  ranging  two  2 
cents  to  56  cents  a  pound,  with  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  Fordwj  J' 
cent  specific  rate  varying  from  36  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  18  lots  of  by-products  supply  another  illustration  of  the  inherent  :b 
justice  of  a  specific  duty  on  a  product  varying  widely  In  value.  Under  J 
Fordney  bill  the  duty  on  wool  is  made  practically  uniform  at  35  per  cent  * 
valorem,  and  under  the  same  bill  the  specific  duties  on  by-product*  t'i 
this  wool  varying  from  31  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  highe>i 
valorem  equivalent  always  being  found  on  the  lowest  priced  material.  1M 
can  be  no  justification  for  such  inequalities,  by  which  the  manufacturer  *.. 
pays  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  wool,  is  able  to  sell  the  waste  products  fwra  n 
same  wool  at  prices  advanced  and  sustained  by  a  duty  reaching  as  hteh  - 
100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  wool  by-products  should  be  ad  vbIow 
and  the  rate  the  same  as  that  placed  on  wool. 


RECLAIMED  WOOL. 


Another  important  class  of  raw  materials  consists  of  reclaimed  wool  * 
which  the  Fordney  bill  places  specific  duties,  the  inevitable  result  betop  ? 
wide  swinging  ad  valorem  equivalents  with  the  heavy  burden  always  on  t 
low-priced  materials.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the  effect  of  the  Fordney  nra 
on  a  few  grades  of  reclaimed  wool  as  quoted  in  a  recent  market  report: 


Woolen  rags. 


Rough  cloth 

Mixed  softs 

Dark  worsteds.... 

Blue  serges 

Black  serges 

Grey  underwear. . . 
Blue  worsted  clips 
Black  serge  clips . . 


Fordney. 

Price, 

100 
pounds. 

Duty, 
100 

Ad  va- 
lorem 

pounds. 

equiva- 
lent. 

Perct. 

$1.50 

16.00 

400 

4.50 

6.00 

133 

5.00 

6.00 

120 

6.50 

6.00 

92 

8.50 

6.00 

71 

15.50 

6.00 

39 

17.00 

6.00 

37 

21.00 

6.00 

29 

Woolen  rags. 


Black  worsted  clips. 

Reclaimed  wool 

Dark  cloth 

Light  cloth 

Black  serges 

Light  hoods 

White  softs 


Priee, 

100 

pounds. 


Forda* 


100     „, , 
pounds,  j^i 


$27.00 


12.00 
IS.  00 
25,00 
30.00 
36.00 


f,r 


$6.00 


14.00 
14.0 
HOP 

14.00 


The  only  remedy  for  these  inequalities  is  to  place  the  same  ad  valorem  d* 
on  reclaimed  wool  as  is  placed  on  new  wool  and  wool  by-products. 

»  TARIFF  ON    TOPS,    YABN,   AND   CLOTH. 

The  rates  on  partly  manufactured  products,  tops,  yarns,  and  on  the  fin*01 
goods  should  accomplish  two  objects: 

(1)  Provide  for  a  compensatory  duty  that  shall  be  as  nearly  as  peas* 
equal  to  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  used  in  making  the  manufacture!  I** 
uct,  in  order  that  so  far  as  raw  material  is  concerned,  the  American  wanti* 
turer  may  be  on  an  equality  with  his  foreign  competitor,  who  uses  w«»l  i* 
of  duty. 

(2)  Protect  the  manufacture  of  wool  goods  in  the  United  States  againatu 
lower  cost  of  manufacturing  abroad. 
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ACCURATE    COMPENSATORY    DUTY    IMPOSSIBLE   ON    SPECIFIC    BASIS. 

A  duty  on  wool  makes  it  necessary  to  place  a  duty  on  manufactures  of  wool 
mil  to  the  duty  on  the  wool  from  which  the  goods  are  made,  in  order  that 
e  American  wool  manufacturer  may  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  his  for- 
zu  nnupetitor  in  the  purchase  of  his  raw  material.  To  place  a  duty  on  wool 
thnut  balancing  it  with  an  equal  compensatory  duty  on  goods  would  give 
i-  foreign  manufacturer  an  advantage  that  would  enable  him  to  drive  the 
Miriam  manufacturer  out  of  business,  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  Ameri- 
r  wool  grower  of  protection  by  allowing  foreign  wrool  to  be  imported  free 
•hiy  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods. 

Wool  and  by-products  vary  so  widely  in  condition  and  value,  and  partly  and 
'■oily  finished  wool  goods  differ  so  widely  in  construction,  that  it  is  impos- 
>le  to  adjust  a  compensatory  duty  on  cloth  so  as  to  be  even  approximately 
mil  to  a  specific  duty  on  wool  and  by-products.  This  fact  is  so  evident  as 
rdly  to  need  a  demonstration.     For  years  a  compensatory  duty  to  balance 

U-mit  specific  duty  on  wool  was  based  on  the  theory  that  it  required  four 
iinds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth.  This  theory  wws  in  conflict  with 
*•  multiplication  table.  No  wool  was  imported  of  which  more  than  approxi- 
itely  three  pounds  was  used  to  make  a  pound  of  all  new  wool  cloth,  while 
ru  pounds  of  a  large  part  of  the  imported  wool  made  a  pound  of  new  wool 
>th.  Furthermore,  as  the  compensatory  duty  was  applied  to  goods  made  in 
rt  of  wool,  instead  of  using  four  pounds  or  even  two  pounds  to  make  a 
urn!  of  cloth,  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  pound  of  wool  was  required  to 
ike  a  i>ound  of  many  of  the  fabrics  composed  largely  of  cotton. 
If  the  Committee  on  Finance  desires  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  adjusting 
'tHriiwnsatory  duty  to  balance  a  specific  duty  on  grease  wool,  any  woolen  manu- 
rturer  can  easily  supply  it  by  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  grease 
H)J  required  to  make  1,000  pounds  of  each  of  the  various  fabrics  in  process 

manufacture  in  his  mill. 

The  following  tabulation  taken  from  manufacturing  records,  which  could  be 
tended  Indefinitely,  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  grease  wool  required 
r  I.Oih)  pounds  of  each  of  five  wool  fabrics.  The  first  fabric,  on  which  the 
mm isatory  and  wool  duties  are  equal,  was  made  of  heavy-shrinking  wool. 
f.  th^  other  rour  fabrics,  on  which  the  compensatory  duty  is  in  excess  of  the 
m»1  duty,  two  were  made  of  light-shrinking  wools  and  two  of  mixtures  of 
>h»1  and  cotton. 


Cloth  weighing  1,000  pounds. 


*4ki  casstmtn 

II  cents  worsted  serge 

*  nested  serge 

*  f**t<*i  warp  dress  goods 
2  rttoo  worsted 


Compen- 
satory, 
44  cents 

per 
pound. 

Grease 
wool 
con- 
sumed. 

$440 
440 
440 
440 
440 

Pounds. 
3,956 
2,311 
1,908 
1,079 
357 

Wool 

duty,  U 

cents  per 

pound. 


$435.16 

254. 21 

209.88 

118.69 

39.27 


An  illustration  of  the  failure  of  a  compensatory  duty  to  balance  a  specific 
ity  un  grease  wool  is  supplied  by  the  Fordney  compensatory  duties.  The  the- 
*  on  which  the  Fordney  compound  duties  on  cloth  are  based  is  that  the  spe- 
fr*  rates  are  the  compensatory  duty,  while  the  ad  valorem  rates  provide  the 
wction  for  the  manufacturer.  The  compensatory  specifics  begin  with  20 
Ms  on  cloth  valued  at  not  more  than  75  cents  and  are  raised  by  three  steps 
1 30  cents  on  cloth  valued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  pound.  These  steps  are  an 
tpedient  for  giving  a  specific  duty  the  merit  of  the  ad  valorem  system,  the 
*'itic  tariff  rate  being  increased  at  intervals  as  the  value  rises.  Assuming. 
r  tbe  purpose  of  illustration  that  the  cost  of  wool  cloth  on  a  free- wool  basis 
'  feade  up  of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion,  and  that  the 
t^b&T  wool  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  (60  per 
*t  on  the  foreign  value)  of  the  wool,  the  Fordney  compensatory  duties  on 
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cloths  and  on  the  wool  In  the  cloths  show  the  following  comparison  in  cents 
per  pound  of  cloth : 

Comparison  of  Fordney  compensatory  duties  on  cloth  with  the  compensate  % 

duties  required  on  foreign  cloth. 


Value  of 
cloth. 


30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
75 
80 


Duty  on 
wool  in 

Fordney 

compen- 

the cloth. 

satory. 

9 

20 

12 

20 

15 

20 

18 

20 

21 

20 

22.5 

20 

24 

25 

Value  of 
cloth. 


90 
100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 


Duty  on 
wool  in 

Fordney 

compen- 

the cloth. 

satory. 

27 

25 

30 

25 

33 

25 

36 

25 

36 

30 

36 

30 

36 

30 

Value  of 
cloth. 


160 
170 
180 
190 
200 


Duty  on  j 

wooiin  { 
the  doth.! 


Fords»: 


36  I 

36 

36 

36 

36 


9 

a 

M 

a 


Notwithstanding  the  three  steps  from  20  to  36  cents  per  pound,  the  Fordnff 
compensatory  duty  varies  from  122  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  i-> 
17  per  cent  less  than  is  required. 


COMPENSATORY     DUTIES     ON 


"  SCOURBD-CONTENT  " 


BASIS. 


If  a  specific  duty  on  the  "  scoured  content "  of  wool  were  practicable,  a  specifr 
compensatory  duty  on  cloth  to  balance  it  could  be  adjusted  with  a  fair  degree  ©J 
accuracy.  The  only  variable  factor  would  be  the  shrinkage  in  converticr 
scoured  wool  into  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  goods.  This  would  involve 
certain  variations  between  the  wool  duty  and  the  compensatory  duty,  but  th*j 
would  be  comparatively  slight,  as  they  are  in  adjusting  a  specific  compensatory 
duty  on  cotton  goods  to  a  specific  duty  on  raw  cotton. 

A  *'  scoured  content "  duty  on  wool,  however,  is  not  only  impracticable,  t»i* 
is  intolerable,  because  of  the  extreme  variation  in  the  ad  valorem  equivaleoa 
on  different  kinds  of  wool.  For  these  reasons  a  compensatory  duty  to  balan<* 
a  "  scou red-content "  wool  duty  calls  for  no  consideration. 

AD  VALOREM   THE  ONLY  ACCURATE  BASIS   FOR  A   COMPENSATORY   DUTY. 

Specific  duties  on  wool,  whether  on  the  grease  weight  or  M  scoured  contort.* 
being  out  of  the  question,  there  remains  the  question  of  adjusting  a  comper* 
satory  duty  to  balance  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool.  This  adjustment  can  ** 
made  with  a  high  degree  of  precision,  the  only  variable  factor  being  the  relatiw 
proportion  between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  the  cost  of  conversion  in  tV 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods. 

If  this  proportion  were  constant  the  adjustment  of  the  compensatory  do** 
could  be  made  with  absolute  precision.    If,  for  example,  the  value  of  the  foreta 
goods  consisted  of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion,  an  v. 
valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  wool,  as  provided  by  the  Fordney  bill,  would  i 
balanced  exactly  by  (0.60X0.50)  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cloth.     The  ra 
material  cost,  however,  varies  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  construction  u 
different  fabrics.    If  the  cost  of  a  cloth  consists  of  60  per  cent  for  wool  an> 
40  per  cent  for  conversion,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  wool  w*a. 
be  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  compensatory  duty  o*f  (0.60X0.60)  38  per  cent  « 
goods,  so  that  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  compensatory  duty  which  would  balii*. 
the  wool  duty  exactly  In  the  first  case  would  be  6  per  cent  below  the  required  n 
pensatory  In  the  second  case. 

Even  this  variation  is  very  slight  when  compared  with  the  wide  vartatt 
that  are  unavoidable  with  specific  duties.  But  in  practice  the  actual  Tartar!* 
of  the  ad  valorem  compensatory  is  reduced  to  a  negligible  amount  by  ttoe  fs« 
'that  a  protective  rate  is  also  placed  on  cloth  to  balance  the  increase  in 
American  conversion  cost  above  the  foreign  cost  of  conversion.  As  a  rest) 
the  variation  of  an  ad  valorem  compensatory  duty  from  the  required  amora 
is  determined,  not  by  the  variation  in  the  relative  proportion  of  cost  of  wt 
In  the  cost  of  goods,  but  by  a  small  fraction  of  the  difference  between  i 
ad  valorem  rate  on  wool  and  the  percentage  of  Increase  in  the  American  oe* 
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•rsion  cost  above  the  foreign  conversion  cost,  this  fraction  being  the  difference 
•cween  the  assumed  proportion  of  the  cost  of  wool  in  the  goods  and  the  actual 
st  To  make  this  clearer  we  will  assume  that  the  ad  valorem  compensatory 
ity  Is  based  on  a  60  per  cent  duty  on  wool,  the  assumed  cost  proportions 
'  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  conversion,  and  on  an  American 
aversion  cost  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  foreign  conversion  cost.  We  will 
so  assume  that  we  have  three  fabrics,  with  the  relative  cost  of  wool  and 
*u version  as  follows:  (1)  50  per  cent  wool,  50  per  cent  conversion.  (2)  60  per 
at  wool,  40  per  cent  conversion.  (3)  40  per  cent  wool,  60  per  cent  conversion. 
lie  rates  required  on  these  three  cloths  would  be  as  follows : 


♦ 

Compensatory. 

Protective. 

Total 

rate  on 

cloth. 

Ll 

(0.50X0.60)  30  per  cent 

(0.50X1-00)  50  per  cent 

Percent. 
80 

i2 

(0.60X0.60)  36  per  cent 

(0.40X1.00)  40  per  cent. 

76 

k.3 

(0.40X0.60)  24  per  cent 

(0.60 X 1 .00)  60  per  cent 

84 

This  comparison  shows  that  while  the  compensatory  rate  required  varies 
•  per  cent  from  30  to  24  per  cent  and  the  protective  rate  required  varies 
i  per  cent  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  these  variations  partially  offset  each  other, 

that  the  resulting  variation  in  the  total  ad  valorem  rates  required  on 
io  three  cloths  is  only  8  per  cent,  the  extremes,  76  per  cent  and  84  per  Cent, 
trying  only  4  per  cent  from  the  rate  based  on  the  50-50  proportions  of  the 
ft  of  No.  1  fabric  on  which  the  compensatory  and  protective  duties  are  based, 
lis  variation  of  4  per  cent  for  all  practical  purposes  is  negligible.  As  the 
ite  fabrics   represent   approximately    the   extreme   variations  encountered 

practice,  the  above  comparison  proves  conclusively  that  ad  valorem  duties 
i  wool  and  cloth  enable  both  compensatory  and  protective  rates  to  be  ad- 
Afd  with  a  very  high  degree  of  precision  to  the  rates  actually  required  on 
i  wool  fabrics  of  different  constructions. 


COMPENSATORY  .DUTIES   ON   MIXED  GOODS. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  compensatory  duty  on  fabrics 
uposed  of  mixtures  of  wool  and  of  other  fibers.  The  concealed  protection  that 
K«ssarily  results  from  trating  these  mixed  fabrices  as  all  wool  is  not  only 
•jtvtionable  in  itself,  but  has  done  much  to  bring  the  cause  of  protection 
to  disrepute.  We  suggest  that,  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  the 
wpynsatory  rate  on  goods  be  adjusted  to  the  proportion  of  wool  found  in 
rti  imported  fabric.  As  it  is  impossible  to  determine  for  tariff  purposes  the 
iue  of  the  wool  in  a  fabric,  we  suggest  that  the  adjustment  be  based  on  the 
oportion  of  wool  by  weight  in  the  goods. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted  the  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem  compensatory  rate 

i  nixed  goods  should  be  so  graduated  as  to  take  into  account  the  reduction 

(he  value  of  mixed  goods,  due  to  the  lower  cost  of  the  fibers  mixed  with  wool. 

PBOTECTIVE  DUTIES  ON   WOOL  GOODS. 

The  inherent  defects  of  a  specific  duty,  extreme  fluctuation  in  the  ad  valorem 
nivalents  with  the  heaviest  burden  always  on  the  lowest  priced  materials, 

*  as  serious  in  the  case  of  wool  manufactures  as  when  applied  to  wool. 
i*  Fordney  bill  attempts  to  mitigate  these  defects  in  three  ways :  By  combin- 

*  an  ad  valorem  rate  with  the  specific,  by  increasing  the  specific  rate  at 
lain  points  as  the  value  increases,  and  by  increasing  the  ad  valorem  rates 

the  same  points.  In  spite  of  these  makeshifts,  the  Fordney  rates  on  cloth 
HI  show  great  irregularities,  low-priced  goods  bearing  the  heaviest  duties, 
bile  the  lower  duties  on  the  medium  and  high  priced  goods  fall  short  of  pro- 
ding  the  necessary  protection  for  the  American  industry.  Furthermore,  the 
ritten  increases  In  the  rates  are  most  objectionable.  For  example,  cloth. 
Haul  in  the  United  States  at  $1.25  per  pound,  pays  a  duty  of  25  cents  a 
>uk3  and  21  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equal  to  41  per  cent  ad  valorem.    If  valued 

(13  per  pound  or  1  cent  a  pound  more,  it  pays  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  pound 
>6  24  per  cent  ad  valorem  equal  to  48  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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ADJUSTING  THE  PROTECTIVE  DUTY. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  is  the  only  permissible  form  for  the  protective  rate  »<i 
goods  and  it  can  be  adjusted  in  the  way  already  explained  for  the  adjustment  «f 
the  compensatory  duty.  The  illustration  then  used  shows  also  the  adjustmtvi 
of  the  ad  valorem  protective  rate,  so  that  no  additional  explanation  is  require 

This  arrangement  of  ad  valorem  duties,  which  has  been  explained  for  w«« 
and  cloth,  is  applicable  as  well  to  tops  and  yarn,  the  principles  being  the  sum 
and  the  only  modification  being  that  due  to  the  greater  proportion  of  the  <"»■* 
of  tops  or  yarn  represented  by  the  cost  of  the  wooL 

Protective  duties  on  partly  and  wholly  manufactured  wool  goods  should  fc* 
in  proportion  to  the  American  conversion  cost.  As  the  process  of  manufacture 
advances,  the  products  should  be  protected  by  duties  that  increase  progress! rdy 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  different  products,  tup\ 
roving,  yarn,  and  finished  goods.  In  this  way  protection  will  be  provided,  vlfr 
discrimination  and  special  privilege  will  be  avoided  between  the  different  sr- 
tions  of  wool  manufacturing,  o£  which  the  finished  product  of  one  constitute 
the  raw  material  of  another.  This  principle  of  protective  tariff  adjustment  '* 
based  on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  the  foreign  conversion  costs  at  tte 
successive  stages  of  manufacturing  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  the  eorrespon<li*4 
American  conversion  costs. 

NECESSARY  INFORMATION  AS  TO  COSTS. 

To  apply  this  principle  of  tariff  adjustment  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  fa** 
regarding  domestic  costs  of  production  at  the  different  stages  of  the  woita 
and  worsted  industry.  In  securing  this  information  the  Government  should  w- 
spect  the  right  of  the  individual  manufacturer  to  refuse  consent  to  the  public 
tion  of  statements  of  mill  costs,  which  are  rightly  the  most  jealously  putrrt* 
information  relating  to  manufacturing  operations.  The  facts  must  come  fn>a 
every  branch  of  the  industry,  carded  woolen  and  worsted,  with  the  subdivision 
tops,  yarn,  and  fabric  manufacture.  They  must  also  come  from  mills  comnri* 
ing  a  large  enough  proportion  of  each  industrial  branch  to  make  the  inform* 
tion  representative  of  the  entire  industry.  Your  committee  can  easily  obtafi 
this  information  by  requiring  every  wool  manufacturer  to  reply  to  a  que*tii* 
naire  that  calls  only  for  the  essentials,  no  part  of  the  data  being  made  puMV 
in  such  a  form  as  to  enable  it  to  be  connected  with  any  milL 

This  plan  does  not  contemplate  any  investigation  of  foreign  costs  or  anv  fit- 
tempt  to  determine  the  difference  between  production  cost  in  this  country  nil 
abroad.  Its  only  object  is  to  obtain  in  a  simplified  form  authentic  informati* 
regarding  the  raw  material  and  conversion  costs  of  partly  and  wholly  m?r^ 
factured  wool  goods.  This  may  appear  to  you  to  be  too  great  a  task  to  be  ct» 
pleted  in  time  for  the  pending  revision.  If  nonessentials  are  eliminated  fc* 
framing  the  questionnaire  so  that  each  manufacturer  will  know  exactly  irtaf 
you  require,  we  believe  that  the  inquiry  will  save  time  Instead  of  delaym 
the  work  of  making  the  protective  tariff  what  it  should  be. 

THE  AD  VALOREM  RATE  ON  WOOL. 

The  Carded  Woolen  Manufacturers  Association  has  no  recommendation  '• 
make  as  to  the  particular  rate  of  duty  to  be  placed  on  wool.  Any  ad  valors 
duty  on  wool  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  woolgrowers,  to  Congress,  and  to  tfc 
American  people  will  be  satisfactory  to  us.  We  have  explained  the  method  * 
adjusting  both  compensatory  and  protective  duties  on  an  ad  valorem  baste  wiu 
a  high  degree  of  precision.  We  have  urged  that  the  compensatory  duty  •• 
mixed  goods  be  reduced  to  conform  to  the  amount  required.  We  have  used  *-a 
best  judgment  in  suggesting  a  protective  rate  on  cloth  that  would  mark  the  Urn 
of  safety  in  these  extraordinary  times  without  proving  excessive.  It  remai^ 
for  Congress  to  decide  upon  the  ad  valorem  protective  duty  on  wool  and  al 
just  the  compensatory  rate  to  conform  to  it  in  order  to  complete  a  systwa 
duties  on  wool  and  wool  goods  which  will  be  adequately  protective  and  fair  * 
all  producers  and  consumers. 

While  we  are  not  making  any  recommendation  as  to  the  particular  rate  t* 
placed  on  wool,  we  suggest  that  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  foreign  valnatv* 
would  provide  adequate  protection  to  the  woolgrowing  industry  without  lroi»« 
ing  any  serious  burden  on  the  consumers  or  the  manufacturing  industry. 


. 
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FIXING  THS  BATES  ON  GOODS. 

• 

The  rates  on  wool  and  wool  goods  that  have  been  mentioned  have  been  used 
Illustrate  methods  and  principles.  We  come  now  to  the  question  of  what 
te  of  duty  should  be  placed  on  wool  goods.  The  compensatory  rate  required 
more  easily  determined  than  is  the  rate  required  for  protecting  the  American 
iinufacturer  who  converts  the  raw  material  into  goods.  The  increase  in  the 
at  of  imported  wool  is  indicated  exactly  by  the  ad  valorem  rate  on  wool, 
ie  particular  rate  required  for  protection,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  on  a 
usher  of  widely  fluctuating  factors,  some  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
ine  at  any  given  time.  Among  these  are  normally  the  lower  cost  of  labor, 
ill  construction,  and  all  the  items  that  make  up  the  foreign  conversion  cost 
Med  to  this  is  the  dumping  of  foreign  goods  at  cut  prices  on  the  American 
arket,  which  is  common  even  under  what  may  be  called  normal  conditions. 
t  the  present  time  there  are  added  to  the  above  influences  a  number  of  ex- 
aordinary  factors  resulting  from  the  World  War,  all  combining  to  threaten 
•»tt  branch  of  the  American  industry,  wool  growing  as  well  as  wool  manu- 
rturing,  with  a  foreign  competition  that  has  never  before  been  approached 
i  Intensity. 

The  wool-manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  are  in  an  impoverished  condi- 
ra ;  some  of  them  believed  to  be  bankrupt.  They  owe  the  United  States  ap- 
nnximately  $16,000,000,000,  on  which  the  annual  interest  charge  is,  say, 
ft>.000,000,  and  are  also  under  the  necessity  of  making  huge  purchases  of  raw 
aterials  and  foodstuffs.  Although  unable  to  pay  their  debts  in  cash  they  pos- 
*s  manufacturing  industries  of  immense  capacity,  particularly  in  the  produc- 
oo  of  textiles.  These  manufactured  products  provide  the  only  means  by 
hich  European  countries  can  purchase  needed  raw  materials,  pay  the  Interest 
&  the  debts,  and  reduce  the  principal  due  the  United  States.  They  must  pay 
i  poods  or  not  at  all.    Thus  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  trade  can  be  that 

*  ao  indefinite  period  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  the  United  States  will 
f  exposed  to  foreign  competition  on  a  scale  never  before  experienced  by  any 
Mintry  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  extraordinary  conditions  which  determine  the  foreign  compe- 
itioo  against  which  the  tariff  that  is  now  being  framed  must  protect  the 
merican  woolen  and  worsted  industry,  If  that  industry  is  not  to  be  ruined. 
»"e  reject  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  the  proposal  urged  by  the  Inter- 
Btiooal  banking  interests  that  Europe's  huge  debt  to  the  United  States  should 
t  paid  by  the  exportation  of  European  goods  to  this  country.  The  physical, 
wal  and  intellectual  well-being  of  a  people  depends  upon  their  being  steadily 
mptoyed  in  occupations  suited  to  their  varied  talents.  Let  them  be  thrown 
>to  Idleness,  even  though  foreign  countries  are  shipping  manufactured  goods 
ft  vast  quantities  in  payment  of  war  and  bankers'  debts,  and  widespread  ruin, 
1th  danger  of  the  subversion  of  the  Government,  will  be  the  result.  These 
J*  the  reasons  why  we  reject  the  plan  to  allow  Europe  to  pay  her  debts  to  us 
lith  manufactured  goods.  Far  better  for  the  United  States  that  the  European 
*+t  should  be  canceled,  than  that  our  industrial  fabric  should  be  ruined.  The 
futection  of  the  American  manufacturing  industry  is  the  first  essential,  and 
re  ask  you  to  place  a  protective  duty  on  wool  goods  by  which  thaj  object  will 
e  attained. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  normal  necessity  for  protection  and  the  extra- 
<MUiary  conditions  of  which  the  depreciation  of  foreign  exchange  is  the  visible 
ira.  we  ask  that,  in  addition  to  the  compensatory  duty  on  goods  required  to 
«Unce  the  duty  on  wool,  a  protective  rate  of  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value, 

*  its  equivalent,  be  placed  on  wool  cloths.  This  rate  is  based  on  a  foreign 
inversion  cost  equal  to  50  per  cent  of.  the  total  cost  of  the  cloth  and  also  equal 
o  onMialf  of  the  conversion  cost  in  American  mills.  In  view  of  the  abnormal 
Niustrlal  conditions  throughout  the  world  and  the  foreign  competition  expe- 
"tenped  by  American  wool  manufacturers  under  the  Wilson  bill  with  40  per 
*nt  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool  cloths,  we  believe  that  this  protective 
**■  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  based  on  the  foreign  value  is  the  minimum  of 
•My,  and  that  any  reduction  below  that  rate  will  result  in  foreign  competi- 
tor ruinous  to  the  American  industry. 

Parting  with  our  suggested  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  foreign  valua- 
tion on  wool,  with  a  cost  basis  of  50  per  cent  for  wool  and  50  per  cent  for  con- 
jenilon,  the  duty  on  cloth,  including  both  the  compensatory  and  protective  rates, 
14  <5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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On  the  cost  basis  of  70  per  cent  for  wool  and  30  per  cent  for  conversion  tbe 
duty  on  yarn,  including  both  the  compensatory  and  protective  rates,  calculate* 
as  already  explained,  is  65  per  cent. 

Thus  starting  with  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool,  the  ad  valorem  rate  « 
yarn  is  65  per  cent,  and  that  on  cloth  75  per  cent. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  JUSTICE. 

In  the  framing  of  any  tariff  the  first  consideration  is  that  it  shall  be  fair  t 
all  producers  and  consumers.  This  principle  of  justic  to  all  under  the  ta? 
should  be  not  only  the  foundation  but  the  framework  and  the  capstone  of  era? 
structure.  This  may  sound  like  a  platitude,  but  the  principle  of  fair  play  bat 
suffered  such  rude  violation  in  former  tariffs  on  wool  and  wool  goods  that  tt 
is  well  to  recall  its  importance  when  framing  the  wool  schedule  in  1921. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  wool  manufacturing  a 
providing  clothing  for  the  people,  but  in  this  connection  it  should  not  t*  for- 
gotten that  wool  goods,  and  consequently  wool,  are  essentials  in  the  defos 
of  the  Nation  in  time  of  war.  Only  three  years  ago  the  United  States  was  tt 
war,  and  the  shortage  of  the  domestic  supply  of  wool,  combined  with  the  in- 
terruption of  ocean  transportation,  threatened  to  impair  the  power  of  otf 
armies  and  navies  to  such  an  extent  as  to  result  in  defeat  and  national  humi! . 
ation.  This  experience  and  the  importance  of  the  wool  industry  in  time  rf 
peace  bring  home  to  everyone  the  realization  of  the  vital  necessity  of  posse* 
ing  a  self-contained  Industry  in  the  United  States  for  producing  wool  and  wvA 
goods.  To  accomplish  this  result  the  protective  measures  adopted  must  extend 
to  every  part  of  the  industry  from  the  growing  of  wool  to  the  manuficttft 
of  garments  ready  for  the  wearer. 

We  look  to  you,  the  representatives  of  all  the  people,  to  see  that  this  result- 
an  adequately  protective  tariff  based  on  justice  to  all — shall  be  accomplish 
without  unnecessary  delay.  A  failure  to  enact  such  a  tariff  now  will  be  a  cattifr 
ity,  not  only  because  of  the  effect  of  such  inequalities  as  may  be  Incorporated  li 
the  new  tariff  but  to  a  far  greater  extent  through  the  disturbance  and  rent- 
ing uncertainty  that  will  accompany  the  agitation  to  obtain  justice  under  t* 
law,  for  such  a  question  as  this  is  "never  settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 


An  Analysis  of  the  Payne- Aldbich  Schedule  K. 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  It,  19W 
To  the  Tariff  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  report  in  response  to  your  reque* 
as  per  the  following  memorandum : 

The  Tariff  Board  desires  from  Mr.  Dale — 

First.  A  general  statement  in  regard  to  the  woolen  schedule  of  the  prewri 
tariff  law  and  where  are  its  defects  and  the  spots  where  changes  should  be  mafc 

Second.  An  outline  of  methods  of  investigation  to  be  adopted  in  studyis; 
costs  of  production  in  this  and  foreign  countries  in  each  branch  of  the  wooir 
industry,  which  should  include :  1.  Raw  wools.  2.  Yarns.  3.  Wastes.  sh«i* 
tops,  etc.,  as  covered  by  paragraphs  372  to  375,  inclusive,  4.  Cloth:  u1 
Worsted;  (6)  carded  wool.    5.  Carpets  and  rugs. 

Third.  The  names  of  persons  whose  ability  and  experience  have  qualified  the* 
to  do  the  proper  work  in  investigating  the  woolen  schedule. 

THE  WOOL  AND  WOOL  G00D8  SCHEDULE. 

As  regards  its  general  plan  Schedule  K  of  the  present  tariff  law  is  the  sv» 
as  in  the  tariff  law  of  1867.  There  have  been  changes  in  details  from  tin*  h 
time,  but  these  changes  have  been  without  effect  on  the  plan  and  objects  of  th 
law,  which  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  WOOL. 

Raw  wools  as  they  come  from  the  sheep,  camel,  goat,  and  like  animate,  f 
divided  into  three  classes: 

Class  1.  Wool  of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote,  to  which  have  I** 
added  certain  other  wools,  such  as  Bagdad,  China  lamb's  wool,  etc.,  as  descrtt* 
in  paragraph  361. 
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Class  2.  English  and  Canadian  long-combing  wools,  and  similar  wools,  mo- 
Ir,  alpaca,  and  camel  hair,  as  described  In  paragraph  362. 
Class  3.  Carpet  wools,  as  described  in  paragraph  363. 

THE  TABIFF  ON    WOOL  AND  BY-PBODUCT6. 

Tbe  rates  of  duty  on  the  various  wools  under  the  present  law  are  as  follows : 
Class  1.  (a)  Unwashed,  that  is,  not  washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  11  cents  a 
iund.  (b)  Washed  on  the  sheep's  back,.  22  cents  a  pound,  (c)  Sorted,  22 
nts  a  pound.  Wools  may,  however,  be  skirted  without  increase  of  duty  above 
cents,    (tf)  Scoured,  33  cents  a  pound. 

Class  2.  (a)  Unwashed  or  washed,  12  cents  a  pound.  (o)  Sorted,  24  cents  a 
und.     (<?)  Scoured,  36  cents  a  pound. 

Class  3.  (a)  Valued  at  12  cents  or  less,  4  cents  a  pound,  (o)  Valued  at  more 
ud  12  cents,  7  cents  a  pound,  (c)  If  containing  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of 
vase  or  foreign  substances,  the  above  rates  (a  and  b)  are  increased  to  three- 
Id,  that  Is,  12  cents  and  21  cents,  respectively. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  wool  by-products  and  reclaimed  wool  (shoddy)  undet 
ie  present  law  are  as  follow:  (a)  Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste, 
ng  waste,  and  garnetted  waste,  30  cents  a  pound,  (o)  Reclaimed  wool 
Ouxldy),  25  cents  a  pound,  (c)  Noils,  20  cents  a  pound,  (d)  Yarn  waste,  20 
■nts  a  pound,     (e)  Rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  10  cents  a  pound. 

THE  TABIFF  ON  MANTJFACTUBE8  OF  WOOL. 

Hie  foregoing  list  covers,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  the  raw  ma- 
slils  for  wool  manufacture  as  classified  in  Schedule  K  of  the  present  law.  We 
ow  come  to  partly  and  fully  manufactured  products  consisting  wholly  or  in 
art  of  wool. 

Partly  manufactured  material:  (a)  Tops,  which  are  wool  combed  for  manu- 
iicture  into  worsted  yarn ;  valued  at  not  more  than  20  cents,  24}  cents  a  pound 
im)  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  20  cents,  36§  cents  a  pound 
oil  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  (o)  Roving,  which  is  worsted  ready  for  the  spin- 
ifofc  process  (paragraph  376) :  Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents,  33  cents  a 
*tmd  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  above  40  cents  and  not  above  70 
wte.  44  cents  a  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  70  cents,  44 
**rts  a  pound  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  (c)  Yarns :  Valued  at  not  more  than 
8  cents.  27}  cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  30  cents, 
Si  cents  a  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Finished  goods:  (a)  Cloths,  knit  fabrics  and  all  manufactures  not  specially 
provided  for,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents,  33  cents  a  pound  and  50  per 
»nt  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  40  cents  and  not  above  70  cents,  44  cents  a  pound 
ind  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  70  cents,  44  cents  a  pound  and  55  per 
ent  ad  valorem. 

(M  Blankets:  Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents,  22  cejits  a  pound  and  30  per 
*nt  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents,  33 
wets  a  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  50  cents,  33  cents  a 
iwimd  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

fr)  Flannels:  Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents,  22  cents  a  pound  and  30  per 
tent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents, 
33  cents  a  pound  and  33  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  50  cents,  the 
»roe  as  dress  goods. 

<<0  Women's  and  children's  dress  goods  made  with  a  cotton  warp:  Valued 
*t  not  more  than  70  cents  a  pound  and  not  more  than  15  cents  a  square  yard,  7 
«*nts  a  square  yard  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  70  cents 
»  pound  and  more  than  15  cents  a  square  yard,  8  cents  a  square  yard  and  50 
P*t  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  not  more  than  70  cents  a  pound  and  not  more 
toan  15  cents  a  square  yard,  7  cents  a  square  yard  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
valoed  at  more  than  70  cents  a  pound  and  more  than  15  cents  a  square  yard,  8 
**nts  per  square  yard  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  weighing  over  4  ounces  per 
•juare  yard,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  less  than  the  rates  on  cloths. 

<r)  Women's  and  children's  dress  goods  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  and 
*>t  specially  provided  for :  Valued  at  not  more  than  70  cents  a  pound,  11  cents 
Pw  sjaare  yard  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  70  cents  per 
Pwind,  11  cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  weighing  over  4 
winces  per  square  yard,  the  same  as  on  cloths. 
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(/)  Clothing,  knitted  articles,  and  felts  not  woven :  Forty-four  cents  a  pwn 
and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(g)  Narrow  fabrics  and  lace  (paragraph  383 )>  50  cents  a  pound  and  60  pi 
cent  ad  valorem. 

(h)  Axminster  and  Wilton  carpets  (paragraphs  384  and  385),  60  cents  p 
square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(i)  Brussels  carpets  (paragraph  386),  44  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  pi 
cent  ad  valorem. 

(j)  Velvet  carpets  (paragraph  387),  40  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  p« 
cent  ad  valorem. 

(k)  Tapestry  Brussels  carpets  (paragraph  388),  28  cents  per  square  ya: 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(I)  Treble  ingrain  carpets  (paragraph  389),  22  cents  per  square  yard  u 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(m)  Two-ply  ingrain  carpets  (paragraph  390),  18  cents  per  square  ju 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(n)  Rugs  (paragraph  391),  10  cents  per  square  foot' and  40  per  cent! 
valorem. 

(o)  Bockings  (paragraph  392),  22  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per  t« 
ad  valorem. 

(p)  Carpets,  mattings,  and  rugs  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  ip«: 
graph  393),  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

PLAN  OF  SCHEDULE  K. 

In  the  foregoing  outline  of  Schedule  K  the  rates,  instead  of  being  given  i 
the  complicated  phraseology  of  the  law,  have  been  reduced  to  definite  tern 
for  the  sake  of  clearness.  A  brief  examination  of  the  plan  on  which  th 
present  wool  and  wool-goods  tariff  has  been  framed  will,  however,  aid  us  in  tfc 
study  of  the  schedule. 

COMBING  AND  CLOTHING  WOOLS. 

When  Schedule  K  was  framed  wools  for  clothing  were  divided  into  clt& 
and  class  2  in  order  to  separate  the  clothing  wool  for  carded  woolen  p>^ 
(class  1)  from  the  combing  wools  for  worsted  goods  (class  2).  The  devtf<4 
ment  of  the  wool-manufacturing  industry  has  deprived  this  classification  o(  »t 
original  significance. 

Whereas  in  1867'  practically  ail  wools  suited  for  American  worsted  o»'l» 
were  included  under  classes  2  and  3,  while  class  1  wools  were  used  ti0** 
entirely  for  carded  woolen  goods ;  now  class  1  wools,  as  well  as  class  2  **«'* 
are  used  for  worsted.  ^ 

While  wools  of  rather  short  staple  can  be,  and  are,  combed,  principally^ 
what  is  known  as  the  French  system,  the  broad  distinction  between  wn»"M 
wools  for  worsted  goods  and  clothing  wools  for  carded  woolen  goods  is  to  L*] 
length  of  the  staple,  the  longer  wool  being  specially  adapted  for  worsted,  ^ 
the  shorter  wool  for  carded  woolen  goods.  Moreover,  it  is  only  by  in*  wri* 
woolen  process  that  large  quantities  of  wool  material,  such  as  very  short  **<] 
and  by-products  from  wool  manufacturing  can  be  manufactured  Into  «*j 
goods.  « i* 

When  Schedule  K  was  first  framed,  in  1867,  combing  wools  of  class  .  «* 
been  coming  in  free  of  duty  from  Canada  in  a  washed  condition— that  a 
washed  on  the  sheep's  backs,  a  process  which  removed  more  or  less  of  t 
grease  and  dirt  from  the  wool  and  reduced  by  that  amount  the  shrink^  ^ 
the  subsequent  manufacturing  process  of  scouring.    As  the  custom  of  **f  ""J 
the  sheep  before  shearing  was  so  firmly  established  in  Canada  and  in  "**" 
Britain  in  1867  that  it  could  not  be  changed,  it  was  decided  that  w^ 
wools— that  is,  class  2  wools,  should  be  exempted  from  the  provision  hy  .    *| 
the  duty  on  washed  wools  was  made  double  the  duty  on  unwashed  wools.  J, 
should  be  admitted  at  a  single  rate  of  duty.    The  rate  on  class  2  wools,  «**■'  \ 
and  unwashed,  was  fixed  at  12  cents,  and  that  on  class  1  wools  at  U  ww>  • 
unwashed,  and  22  cents  if  washed.  » v 

Thus  it  is  that  the  development  of  the  wool-manufacturing  Industry  j  fV 
leaving  these  classifications  unchanged  for  43  years,  has  brought  •&?".,, 
present  situation  under  which  a  part  of  the  wool  suited  for  worsted  Is  w».  • 
in  the  washed  condition  at  12  cents  a  pound,  while  the  duty  on  other  w- 
wools  is  doubled. 
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THE  TABIFF  ON    CARPET    WOOLS. 

arpet  wools  were  placed  under  a  separate  classification,  class  3,  at  a  lovvei 
y  on  the  theory  that  they  competed  less  with  American-grown  wools  than  did 
>ls  of  classes  1  and  2. 

Vools  vary  so  widely  in  quality  and  the  requirements  of  carded  woolens, 
rsteds.  and  carpets  are  so  diverse  that  no  classification  by  processes  of  manu- 
turing  can  be  exact.  A  small  quantity  of  class  2  wool  is  used  in  the  manu- 
ture  of  carded  woolen  goods,  while  more  or  less  carpet  wool,  class  3,  is  used 
worsteds  and  carded  woolens. 

rhe  specific  duties  on  by-products  and  reclaimed  wool  (shoddy)  are  arbitrary, 
tin;;  no  regular  relation  to  the  value  of  the  materials  nor  to  each  other. 

COMPENSATORY   DUTIES. 

The  tariff  on  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  wool  materials  consists  of  a 
upound  duty ;  that  is,  a  specific  and  an  ad  valorem  rate.  The  specific  duty  is 
iensibly  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  the  domestic  manufacturer 
r  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  goods  resulting  from  the  tariff  on  the  raw 
iterial.  For  example,  if  the  American  manufacturer  makes  a  fabric  in  which 
p  wool  costs  70  cents  a  yard,  of  which  20  cents  is  due  to  the  tariff,  while  the 
reign  manufacturer  is  able  to  obtain  the  wool  for  the  same  cloth  at  a  cost 
f*\  cents  a.  yard  because  he  is  not  required  to  pay  any  duty  on  his  raw  ma- 
rial,  it  is  evident  that  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  yard  would  place  the  American 
h\  foreign  manufacturers  on  the  same  competitive  basis  in  the  American 
arket  as  if  there  were  no  tariff  on  either  wool  or  goods. 
Tills  compensatory  duty  in  our  tariff  law  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
<Ieilnlte  weight  of  unwashed  (grease)  wool  is  required  to  produce  one  pound 
f  partly  or.fully  manufactured  materials,  this  compensatory  ratio  varying  with 

*  different  stages  of  manufacturing,  and  with  the  value  of  the  material  at 
irh  stage. 

Tops  are  a  product  of  one  of  the  preliminary  processes  of  worsted  spinning, 
wl  It  is  assumed  that  2\  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  is  required  to  produce  1 
ounri  of  tops  valued  at  not  over  20  cents  a  pound ;  and  that  3 J  pounds  of  wool 
unwashed)  is  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  tops  valued  at  more  than  20 
n*9.  Accordingly  the  specific  or  compensatory  rate  per  pound  on  the  former 
*fi\ed  at  2 J  times  the  duty  (11  cents)  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool,  or  24| 
ents;  while  the  specific  duty  on  the  latter  is  fixed  at  36§  cents,  which  is  3 J 
\m*9  the  duty  (11  cents)  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool. 

This  method  of  fixing  the  specific  rate  is  used  with  different  ratios  for  yarn 
a*!  Hoth.   The  ratios  for  yarn  are  2£  and  31,  according  to  the  value ;  for  cloth, 

»nd  4.  according  to  the  value ;  for  blankets,  2  and  3 ;  for  flannels,  2,  3,  and  4. 
>*in£.  however,  to  the  greater  volume  of  the  trade  in  cloths  valued  at  more 
lmn  44)  cents  a  pound,  the  ratio  of  4  to  1,  with  the  resulting  compensatory  duty 

*  <*1uth  of  44  cents  a  pound,  is  the  one  with  which  the  public  is  most  familiar. 
The  compensatory  duty  on  clothing  is  derived  from  the  duties  on  cloths.    As 

t*  weight  of  clothing  is  made  up  not  only  of  wool  cloth  but  largely  of  other 
Burials,  the  compensatory  duty  is  without  question  entirely  arbitrary,  having 
v»  definite  relation  to  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of  unwashed  wool  and  the 
*vteht  of  the  wool  garment. 

*>lts  not  woven  and  knitted  garments  bear  the  same  compensatory  duty  as 
rolling. 

In  framing  the  compensatory  tariff  on  dress  goods,  carpets,  and  rugs  the 
rat**  are  based  on  the  area  of  the  fabric.  As  these  goods  vary  widely  in  weight 
l*r  square  yard,  the  compensatory  rates  are  necessarily  without  definite  relation 
*'•  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  wool  required  for  their  manufacture. 

The  compensatory  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  partly  manufactured  products 
wt  specially  provided  for  are,  by  the  blanket  paragraph  376,  made  the  same 
**  the  duties  on  wholly  manufactured  goods  under  paragraph  378.  The  only 
itnpDrtant  commercial  product  coming  under  this  blanket  provision  is  roving, 
*hich  Is  worsted  ready  for  the  spinning  process. 

PROTECTIVE  BATES. 

The  ad  valorem  duties  on  partly  and  wholly  manufactured  wool  goods  have 
for  their  professed  object  the  protection  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  against 
wMtn  competition. 
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DETECTS  OF  SCHEDULE  K. 

Having  made  a  general  survey  of  the  wool  and  wool-goods  schedule,  I  xrj 
now  consider  Its  defects. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES  ON  WOOL, 

The  first  defect  to  claim  attention  Is  the  placing  of  specific  duties  onvrc 
carrying  large  quantities  of  grease  and  dirt  and  varying  widely  In  utility  en» 
after  the  grease  and  dirt  are  removed  by  scouring.  The  grease  and  «Jh! 
adhering  to  wool  are  of  no  value  in  the  production  of  cloth  and  ordinarily  art 
run  to  waste.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  wool  grease  Is  reclaimed  the  n: 
is  negligible  as  far  as  this  tariff  investigation  is  concerned. 

The  shrinkage  of  grease  wools  subject  to  the  11  and  12  cent  duties  varies  t* 
much  as  from  10  to  80  per  cent,  and  the  heavy  shrinking  wool  when  scwnt 
may  be  of  a  short  staple  and  defective  quality,  while  the  light  shrinking  wri 
when  scoured  may  be  of  a  high  grade  and  value.  It  is  evident  that  under  reA 
conditions  a  straight  specific  duty  will  result  unavoidably  in  extreme  Tan 
tions.  These  variations  are  disclosed  by  applying  the  specific  duty  to  wool  s 
it  is  sold  in  the  principal  wool  markets  of  the  world  and  reducing  such  tiati* 
to  their  ad  valorem  equivalents.  The  ad  valorem  equivalents  in  such  a  test  m 
an  accurate  indication  of  the  variation  of  the  duty,  because  of  the  price  of  *H 
being  determined  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  grease  wool  and  by  the  utility  of  tk 
scoured  fiber.  Early  in  1909  I  applied  the  Dingley  specific  duties  (which  va 
the  same  as  the  Payne  rates)  to  the  different  lots  in  about  60,000,000  poun*H 
wool  sold  at  the  London  auctions  in  January  and  February  of  that  year.  TV 
unwashed  wool  on  which  the  duty  was  11  cents  a  pound  varied  in  price  from! 
cents  to  47  cents  a  pound,  and  as  a  result  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  Hm 
specific  duty  varied  from  23  per  cent  to  550  per  cent.  This  illustrate  f 
fundamental  defect  in  the  wool  and  wool-goods  schedule. 

WA8HED   WOOL. 

Moreover,  this  specific  duty,  which  is  fundamentally  defective,  is  made  era 
more  objectionable  by  certain  irregularities  in  its  application. 

If  wool  of  clas3  1  lias  been  washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  the  specific  doty 
doubled.    I  have  found  no  reliable  data  bearing  on  the  loss  of  weight  by  wasfc7 
sheep.    One  grower  estimated  it  at  15  per  cent.    This  loss  could  be  determi 
only  by  weighing  the  sheep  before  washing,  after  washing  and  drying,  i 
again  before  shearing.     It  is  safe  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  loss  is 
far  from  15  per  cent,  which  would  warrant  raising  the  duty  from  11  cents 
13  cents.     The  present  tariff  law,  however,  increases  the  duty  to  22  cho 
making  it  prohibitory  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  application  of  the  Dingley  specific  duties  to  60,000,000  pounds  of  w^ 
already  mentioned,  showed  that  on  washed  wool  the  ad  valorem  equities 
varied  from  22  per  cent  to  733  per  cent.    It  is  doubtful  if  any  wool  is  import 
on  which  the  duty  is  more  than  75  per  cent. 

SORTED  WOOL. 

If  wool  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in  value  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  *■ 
the  original  fleece,  the  specific  duty  is  doubled.  Assuming  that  this  claw 
means  that  the  rejections  are  not  subject  to  the  double  duty,  I  will  illustrate 
effect  by  applying  the  rates  before  and  after  sorting  to  a  lot  (E  231)  of  lOtf 
pounds  of  Australian  wool  sorted  under  my  supervision : 

Un  sorted  * 

10,618  pounds,  at  $0.2144 $2, 276. 

Duty  (11  cents),  51.3  per  cent  ad  valorem I,  !<"• 

Duty  paid -    &444.J 

^Jni*tpd  * 

10,618  pounds,  at  $0.2144 2,2T« 

Cost  of  sorting ^ 

Duty: 

10,311  pounds  body  sort,  at  $0.22 $2, 268. 42 

307  pounds  rejections,  at  $0.11 33. 77 

Total  duty,  98.2  per  cent  ad  valorem 2.3QIIJ* 

Duty  paid 1W&* 
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lius,  by  sorting  this  lot  of  wool  at  a  cost  of  $67.96,  the  duty  was  increased 
SU34.21— that  is,  from  $1,167.98  to  $2,302.19,  or  front  51.3  per  cent  to  96.2 
cent  ad  valorem.  In  other  words,  this  lot  of  wool,  if  imported  unsorted, 
ild  cost  $3,444.48,  duty  paid.  If  sorted,  at  the  trifling  cost  of  $67.96,  it 
lid  cost  $4,646.48,  duty  paid. 

inch  increases  raise  the  cost  of  wool  to  prohibitory  figures  and  make  the 
y  an  impassible  barrier  to  the  Importation  of  foreign  wool,  with  a  greatly 
tQgthened  inducement  to  evasion  of  the  law. 

THE  8KIBTLNG  CLAUSE. 

'he  skirting  clause  has  the  following  proviso  (par.  368) : 

That  skirted  wools  as  imported  in  1890  and  prior  thereto   are  hereby 

epted." 

have  been  unable  to  discover  that  the  United  States  customs  authorities 
n  any  samples  of  fleeces  showing  how  wool  was  skirted  in  1890  or  prior 
reto,  or  that  they  have  any  exact  definition  of  how  wool  was  skirted  at 
x  period.  Moreover,  it  is  incredible  that  the  woolgrowers  of  distant  countries 
erve  any  rules  for  skirting  wool  to  make  it  conform  to  any  definite  Inter- 
action of  the  skirting  clause  of  our  tariff.    Trustworthy  information  leads 

to  the  conclusion  that  skirting,  as  defined  by  the  clause  of  our  tariff  law, 
bat  little  more  than  a  tradition,  dating  back  more  than  20  years,  and 
vidjj  its  present  application  to  the  practically  unchecked  discretion  of  sub- 
Unites  in  the  customhouses.  The  seriousness  of  such  a  condition  will  be 
iterstood  from  the  fact  that  wool  passed  as  skirted  is  subject  to  a  single 
ty  of  11  or  12  cents  a  pound,  while  wool  passed  as  sorted  is  subject  to  a 
able  duty  of  22  or  24  cents. 

\  «lause  like  the  skirting  proviso,  which  is  incapable  of  exact  interpretation 
d  strict  enforcement,  is  a  serious  defect  in  any  tariff  law.  Under  its  loose 
d  vague  provisions  those  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  can  nullify  the  Intent 
other  provisions  in  the  statute,  as  the  sorting  clause  is  to  a  large  extent 
Mfled  in  our  law. 

THE  TARIFF  ON  SCOURED  WOOL. 

The  duty  on  wools  of  classes  1  and  2,  if  imported  scoured,  is  three  times 
t  duty  on  unwashed  wool  Such  duties  would  be  uniform  if  3  pounds  of 
washed  wool  was  always  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  scoured  wool, 
i  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  great  bulk  of  the  world's  wool  clip  shrinks 
)<h  l^ss  than  66§  per  cent  in  scouring,  some  of  it  shrinking  as  little  as  10 
r  cent  The  result  is  that  only  the  lightest  shrinking  grease  wools  are 
iftfrted  into  the  United  States  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  possible 
ity  p»t  scoured  pound.  On  wool  shrinking  33$  per  cent,  of  which  large 
an ti ties  are  imported,  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  grease  pound  is  equivalent 
1»H  cents  per  pound  scoured,  or  just  one-half  of  the  duty  of  33  cents  on  wool 
'ported  scoured.  The  cost  of  scouring,  like  the  cost  of  sorting,  amounts  to 
u  v<»ry  Httle — about  one-half  cent  per  pound  scoured,  being  as  insignificant 
mrtared  with  the  additional  duty  imposed  as  is  the  cost  of  sorting. 
The  33  and  36  cent  rates  on  scoured  wool  serve  two  objects.  They  cause 
«  exclusion  of  all  that  large  quantity  of  wool  which  is  offered  for  sale  in 
ft«gi)  markets  in  the  scoured  condition  and  which  is  well  adapted  for  the 
Auction  of  low-priced  but  very  serviceable  wool  clothing.  In  addition  these 
\*>*  no  scoured  wool  lead  many  American  woolgrowers  into  the  mistaken 
fflef  that  they  represent  the  duty  on  imported  wool  on  a  scoured  basis. 
If  the  grease  and  dirt  are  removed  from  wool  in  foreign  countries,  there  is 
»  root!  reason  why  the  scoured  wool  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  United 
(•ten  at  a  fair  rate  of  duty,  but  the  33  and  36  cent  rates  make  importation 
I  scoured  wools  commercially  impossible.  The  irrational  character  of  the 
"4  duties  in  this  regard  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  grease  wool  of  class  1, 
^hiking,  say,  30  per  cent,  if  imported  in  the  grease,  is  subject  to  a  duty 
M  to  159  cents  per  scoured  pound,  while  the  same  wool,  if  scoured  at  a 
HUflj?  cost  abroad  and  imported  in  the  scoured  condition,  is  subject  to  a  duty 
f  33  cents  per  scoured  pound. 

BY-PRODUCTS. 

Th*  defects  in  the  duty  on  wool  by-products  and  reclaimed  wool  (shoddy) 
*  that  with  unimportant  exceptions  they  are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory, 
**  tetog  specific  bear  no  regular  relation  to  the  utility  of  the  materials. 
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The  duties  on  wool  by-products  also  exhibit  the  defect  inherent  in  sped* 
duties,  that  they  bear  most  heavily  on  the  cheaper  materials.  For  exampli. 
worsted  noils  valued  at  20  cents  a  pound  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  osex 
which  is  100  per  cent  of  the  value,  while  noils  valued  at  40  cents  a  pound  sx* 
subject  to  the  same  specific  duty — 20  cents — which  is  only  50  per  cent  of  re- 
value. The  effect  of  this  straight  specific  duty  is  that  low-priced  noils  siuif 
for  the  manufacture  of  low-priced  but  serviceable  clothing  are  excluded  free 
the  United  States,  while  a  small  quantity  of  high-priced  noils  Is  imported  f* 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  high-priced  goods. 

The  utilization  of  the  by-products  of  wool  manufacture  and   of  reclaim** 
wool  is  essential  in  providing  the  people  with  an  adequate  supply  of  w«r 
clothing  because  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  new  wool  annually  shean- 
from  the  world's  sheep.    It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  no  nnneces&LTt 
restriction  be  placed  on  our  access  to  these  useful  materials.    Restricting  Ca 
supply  of  them  has  two  unavoidable  results — it  increases  the  cost  and  en*w  ' 
ages  the  adulteration  of  wool  goods. 

MANUFACTUBED  GOODS. 

We  now  come  to  the  tariff  on  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  goods.  *H« 
principal  defect  here  is  that  the  compensatory  rates  of  duty  do  not  correspoal 
to  the  amounts  required  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the  increased  <»** 
resulting  from  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material.  It  is  inevitable  that  this  shooil 
be  the  case,  because  the  rates  are  based  on  assumed  ratios  between  the  wekirt 
of  unwashed  wool  and  of  the  materials  made  from  it  As  we  have  seen,  tfct 
ratio  between  the  grease  weight  and  scoured  weight  of  wool  varies  appn.aJ 
mately  from  10  to  80  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  further  variation  in  the  shrinks 
in  manufacturing  it  follows  that  even  greater  diversity  will  be  encountered  a 
the  actual  ratio  between  grease  wool  and  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  gi«*5 

THE  4   TO   1    RATIO. 

A  ratio  of  4  to  1  is  adopted  for  grease  wool  and  cloth  which  costs  more  riift 
40  cents  a  pound.  This  4  to  1  ratio  is  approximately  correct  for  wool  shrink^ 
62  per  cent  in  scouring.  If  all  wools  shrunk  62  per  cent  in  scouring:,  the  com- 
pensatory tariff,  based  on  the  ratio  of  4  to  1,  would  be  a  nearly  perfect  systast 
Instead,  however,  of  all  wools  shrinking  62  per  cent,  a  large  part  of  the  wwWfc 
clip,  enough  to  supply  easily  the  demand  for  imported  wool  in  the  Unit* 
States,  shrinks  much  less  than  62  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  specific  duty  i« 
grease  wool  operates,  as  we  have  seen,  to  exclude  the  heavy  wool  for  wbk* 
the  4  to  1  ratio  is  correct. 

Very  little  wool  shrinking  more  than  50  per  cent  is  imported,  while  much  vf 
the  wool  brought  into  the  United  States  shrinks  much  less,  some  of  it.  \iv* 
mohair,  shrinking  only  10  per  cent.  The  result  is  that  the  compensatory  dtig 
is  invariably  in  excess  of  the  amount  required,  the  excess  going  to  swell  ri* 
protection  to  the  manufacturer.  This  defect  can  jiot  be  remedied  by  reduce* 
the  legal  ratio  between  grease  wool  and  cloth,  because  the  average  ratio  berir** 
grease  wool  and  cloth,  even  if  it  could  be  determined,  would  not  answer  f«* 
assessing  compensatory  duties.  Wool  is  used  by  the  mills,  not  in  lots  of  awo 
shrinkage  but  to  suit  the  fabric  to  be  made.  One  cloth  may  he  made  of  tit- 
lightest  shrinking  wool ;  another  of  the  heaviest.  For  that  reason  compensaf"'? 
rates  based  on  the  average  ratio  between  grease  wool  and  finished  cloth  wwik' 
be  excessive  on  some  goods  and  deficient  on  others.  It  should  be  borne  ^ 
mind  that  the  4  to  1  ratio  is  not  an  average  ratio,  but  Is  close  to  one  extreo? 
representing  the  ratio  between  cloth  and  wool  shrinking  about  62  per  cent. 

I  have  selected  the  4  to  1  ratio  for  illustration  because  It  Is  so  well  knnwr 
but  what  has  been  said  regarding  it  is  true  of  the  other  assumed  ratios  betw 
grease  wool  and  tops,  roving,  yarn,  cloth,  knit  goods,  and  felts, 

PARAGRAPH   376. 

Paragraph  376  of  the  present  Schedule  K  is  a  blanket  clause  by  which  Ji 
partly  manufactured  wool  materials  not  specially  provided  for  are  made  duti- 
able at  the  rates  imposed  on  cloths  under  paragraph  878.  Under  this  bUnk* 
paragraph  roving,  which  is  a  product  advanced  to  a  condition  ready  to  ft*b 
into  yarn,  is  dutiable  as  finished  cloth. 
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rim*  the  compensatory  tariff  on  roving  is  not  only  higher  than  on  the  yarn 
do  from  it,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  higher  than  on  the  finished  cloth  made  from  it, 
ftuse,  owing  to  the  waste  in  manufacturing,  the  roving  is  heavier  than  the 
th. 

GOODS  COMPOSED  IN   PART  OF   WOOL. 

K  farther  defect  in  the  compensatory  rates  is  their  application  to  goods  made 
mixtures  of  wool  and  other  materials,  such  as  cotton,  hemp,  jute,  wool  waste, 
il  reclaimed  wool  (shoddy).  On  such  goods  the  excess  of  the  compensatory 
:*  above  that  actually  required  is  greatly  increased. 

HOW   MUCH   WOOL  TO  MAKE  A  POUND  OF  CLOTH. 

Additional  information  regarding  the  compensatory  duty  and  the  shrinkage  in 
iijufacturing  will  be  found  in  the  two  accompanying  articles,  "  Tariff  on  Wool 
tl  Wool  Goods,"  and  "How  Much  Wool  to  Make  a  Pound  of  Cloth?"  The 
muT  gives  comparisons  of  the  legal  compensatory  duty  with  the  amount  actually 
pared  on  11  fabrics  of  widely  different  construction.  The  latter  gives  the 
pilt  of  a  test  to  determine  the  shrinkage  in  manufacturing  wool  goods,  which 
?»*reii  the  production  of  the  Hecla  Mill  at  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  for  a  period  of 
arty  four  years  (1536-1890). 

T!k»  use  of  different  ratios  for  manufactured  materials  of  different  values 
ill  as  21  and  3£  for  tops,  2\  and  Z\  for  yarns,  or  3  and  4  for  cloths,  is  a  rough 
ttopt  to  correct  some  of  the  extreme  variations  in  the  compensatory  rate  to 
will  I  have  called  attention.  They  fall  far  short  of  what  is  required,  as  will 
H*n  by  applying  any  one  of  the  compensatory  rates  to  a  number  of  lots  of 
rniiandise  dutiable  under  it.  In  the  case  of  felt  not  woven,  and  knit  gar- 
ms,  t*ven  this  rough  attempt  at  equalization  is  omitted,  and  the  compensatory 
it}  is  based  "on  a  uniform  rate  of  4  to  1  regardless  of  value. 

THE  HIGHEST  TARIFF   ON   THE   CHEAPEST   GOODS. 

Another  defect  Inherent  in  the  specific  duties  is  that  thej  bear  more  heavily 
i  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods.  This  defect  is  but  partially  corrected  by  the 
iljrrion  of  the  specific  or  compensatory  duty  on  goods  under  a  certain  value. 
•r  wimple,  a  wool  yarn  valued  at  50  cents  a  pound  is  subject  to  a  compensa- 
ry  duty  of  38J  cents,  while  a  yarn  valued  at  25  cents  a  pound  is  dutiable  at 
J.  The  lower  specific  rate,  27$  cents,  is,  however,  equal  to  110  per  cent  of  the 
due  of  the  yarn,  while  the  higher  specific  rate,  38$  cents,  is  but  77  per  cent  of 
*•  value  of  the  yarn  to  which  it  is  applied.  This  defect  is,  of  course,  still 
viler  where  no  attempt  is  made,  as  in  the  case  of  knit  garments  and  felts  not 
w?of  to  adjust  the  specific  rates  to  a  different  value.  * 

tlaile  I  have  illustrated  this  fault  by  reference  to  yarn,  it  will  be  found  run- 
fc£  all  through  the  schedule,  on  raw  materials,  partly  manufactured  and  fln- 
M  poods.  As  a  result  the  cheaper  wool  materials  are  excluded  from  the 
kJtaiy  while  the  imports  are  confined  to  the  higher-priced  goods,  which  may 
» n  'Tinsiderable  extent  be  classed  as  luxuries.  The  attempt  is  made  to  justify 
iU  discrimination  against  low-priced  goods  by  the  claim  that  the  object  is  to 
&M*nt  the  domestic  market  from  being  flooded  and  the  domestic  consumer  de- 
luded by  an  influx  of  very  inferior  and  unserviceable  goods.  Aside  from  the 
Moos  objection  to  sumptuary  legislation  the  fallacy  in  this  claim  lies  in  the 
uture  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  in  wool  goods  cheapness  does  not  neces- 
lri7  mean  lack  of  utility.  Warm,  durable,  and  in  every  respect  serviceable 
''«l  poods  are  manufactured  from  the  low-priced  wools,  reclaimed  wool,  noils, 
r,««es,  and  other  by-products.  Inferior  goods  are  made  from  inferior  stock,  but 
wh  ennds  can  be  safely  left  to  find  their  level  in  the  market,  without  protect- 
"*  the  public  against  them  by  arbitrary  legal  barriers,  under  which  there  is 
fi  discrimination  between  what  is  good  and  what  is  poor. 

THE  TABIFF  ON  DRESS  GOODS  AND  CARPETS. 

The  compensatory  tariff  on  dress  goods  and  carpets  has  the  same  defect.  It 
J**  not  correspond  even  approximately  with  the  amount  needed  to  compensate 
I*  manufacturer  for  the  increase  in  cost  resulting  from  the  tariff  on  the  raw 
•aterial,  being,  in  all  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  largely  in 
*'"wa  of  the  amount  required.  On  dress  goods  and  carpets  they  are  specific 
*tes  per  square  yard  and  thus  do  not  have  even  the  appearance  of  possessing 
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a  definite  relation  to  the  specific  duty  on  wool,  as  is  the  case  with  tops,  yam 
and  cloths.  Nevertheless  the  actual  discrepancy  is  the  compensatory  duty  m 
dress  goods  and  carpets  is  probably  no  greater  than  on  tops,  yarns,  and  etotta 

THE  AD  VALOREM  DUTIES  ON  GOOD8. 

The  ad  valorem  rates  are  imposed  on  partly  and  wholly  manufacture* 
materials,  in  addition  to  the  compensatory  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  protects 
the  manufacturer.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  ad  valorem  rates  are  o4 
much  above  what  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  The  except 
rates  are  principally  the  result  of  the  excess  of  the  compensatory  tariff. 

WHEBE  CHANGE  SHOULD  BE  MADE. 

The  next  request  in  the  memorandum  is  that  I  point  out  the  spots  on  Schick 
K,  where  changes  should  be  made.  My  review  of  the  defects  in  this  schedtft 
makes  it  plain  that  it  needs  a  general  and  thorough  reorganization.  It  Is  ba«J 
on  a  fundamentally  defective  system  which  affects  every  one  of  its  paragraph 
and  it  can  not  be  made  right  by  amendments  in  spots.  The  reorganization  abflift 
follow  the  scientific  and  thorough  investigation  which  you  are  to  make. 

METHOD  OF   INVESTIGATION. 

The  second  division  of  your  memorandum  is  as  follows : 

"  An  outline  of  methods  of  investigation  to  be  adopted  in  studying  costs  rf 
production  in  this  and  foreign  countries  in  each  branch  of  the  woolen  industry, 
which  should  include — 1.  Raw  wools.  2.  Yarns.  3.  Wastes,  shoddy,  tops,  ett. 
as  covered  by  paragraphs  372  to  375,  inclusive.  4.  Cloth:  (a)  Worsted;  (ft 
carded  wool.    5.  Carpets  and  rugs." 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  the  inquiry  be  divided  into  three  parte:  Flat 
dealing  with  the  growing  and  sale  of  wool  which  is  the  finished  product  of  ft* 
farmer  but  the  raw  material  for  the  wool  manufacturer ;  second,  dealing  witb 
the  manufacture  of  the  wool  into  cloth  ready  for  manufacture  into  garment* 
third,  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  cloth  into  clothing  and  its  distribute 
to  the  consumers.  Parts  2  and  3  will  unavoidably  overlap  each  other  in  thf 
case  of  certain  products,  such  as  carpets  and  rugs,  hosiery,  and  underwear, 
but  the  three  classifications  can  be  carried  out  with  slight  modifications  tv 
suit  these  special  cases. 

THE  WOOL  SUPPLY. 

As  regards  the  method  of  Investigation  I  shall  restrict  myself  mainly  to  tt* 
manufacturing  of  wool  goods,  as  it  is  to  that  branch  of  the  industry  thit  tQ 
practical  experience  has  been  confined.  There  are,  however,  a  few  suggestl*** 
I  desire  to  make  in  connection  with  the  raw-wool  supply.  It  is  desirable  » 
know  the  quantity  of  the  various  grades  of  wool  produced  in  this  countr? 
and  abroad.  The  statistics  of  the  wool  supply  are  to  a  great  extent  unreltoN* 
and  care  should  be  taken  by  you  to  sanction  the  use  of  only  such  wool  statiido 
as  are  known  to  be  reliable.  This  may  restrict  you  to  a  very  limited  roppfe 
of  figures,  but  that  can  not  be  helped.  The  use  of  the  great  mass  of  fifurt 
relating  to  the  supply  of  wool  would  tend  to  defeat  the  object  of  your  wo* 
which  is  to  determine  facts. 

The  world's  stock  of  wool  as  it  is  offered  for  sale  should  be  carefully  str&W 
This  tusk  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  worMj 
wool  supply  is  sold  by  public  auction  in  a  few  large  centers  of  the  trade,  sort 
as  London,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Antwerp.  The  cooperation  4 
the  owners  of  the  wool,  their  agents,  and  the  managers  of  the  auction  site 
would  enable  the  board  to  study  the  stocks  under  specially  favorable  condUitf* 
and  obtain  a  mass  of  Information  of  very  great  value.  I  am  not  enthosiajoj 
as  to  the  possibility  of  securing  such  cooperation,  but  even  a  partial  wm 
would  bring  valuable  results.  The  information  sought  in  this  way  would  l^ 
elude  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool  and  the  estimated  shrinkage  of  tk* 
part  that  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  grease. 

The  facts  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  condition  and  the  price  of  the  ww 
sold  at  these  auctions  are  an  essential  factor  in  an  intelligent  consideration^ 
the  entire  wool  and  wool-goods  schedule.  Fortunately,  the  quantity  of  *«j 
sold  at  these  auctions  is  so  large  as  to  represent  fairly  the  world's  suftv 
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re  should  be  taken  to  have  the  investigation  cover  enough  of  the  wool  to  give 
fnfr  nverage  and  avoid  the  error  of  drawing  general  conclusions  from  a 
rtial  view. 

WOOL   AUCTIONS. 

Vmther  important  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  wool  auctions  themselves.  The 
ntroversy  over  the  wool  tariff  centers  around  the*  question  of  specific  and  ad 
l»»r**!n  duties  on  wool.  While  the  inequalities  of  specific  duties  are  admitted, 
if  claimed  that  the  danger  of  undervaluation  makes  an  ad  valorem  tariff 
rti  iiH»re  objectionable.  The  character  of  the  world's  great  wool  auctions 
s  nn  important  bearing  on  this  point,  and  the  board  should  determine  by 
ivful  investigation  whether  these  auction  sales  are  so  conducted  as  to  war- 
nt  their  recorded  prices  being  accepted  under  proper  safeguards  as  a  basis 
r  nppraising  imported  wool  at  United  States  ports. 

CABPET   WOOL   FOR   CLOTHING. 

Anion?  the  questions  that  should  be  studied  is  the  extent  to  which  wools  of 
iss  3.  known  as  carpet  wools,  are  used  for  clothing.     Information  should  also 
cuthered  bearing  on  the  proposition  to  abolish  all  classification  of  wool  and 
»kv  all  kinds  subject  to  one  uniform  rate  of  duty. 

DIFFERENCE  IN   C08T   OF  PRODUCTION. 

Tin*  party  in  control  of  the  Government  and  the  President  are  committed 
'  die  principle  that  the  protective  tariff  should  be  measured  by  the  difference 
i  :he  cost  of  production  in  this  country  and  abroad,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
Imt  being  the  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  do  their  best  to  determine 

*  iloniest!c  and  foreign  cost.  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  impossible 
»  <Mermine  these  costs,  but  the  present  situation  Is  such  as  to  require  that  the 
rtHitpt  shall  be  made. 

Kv«mi  If  there  were  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  sucess,  the 
ut  that  the  investigation  will  be  in  a  practically  unexplored  field  would  alone 
nrmiit  me  In  advising  you  to  proceed  cautiously  and  test  the  practicability 
r  i lie  work  before  undertaking  it  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  The  lack  of  pre- 
cis' experience  in  this  line  of  investigation,  combined  with  the  fear  that 
'i.  plote  success  js  not  attainable,  makes  me  very  confident  in  advising  you  to 
i^tipnte  first  some  staple  product  of  wool' manufacture.  If  the  investiga- 
<wi  is  successful  the  inquiry  can  be  extended  to  other  products,  with  the 
»I«M  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  in  connection  with  the  first  one. 
Hter  results  will  follow  this  plan  of  making  haste  slowly  than  would  be 
toitineil  by  starting  at  once  an  investigation  of  costs  throughout  the  entire 
V'l-mniufacturing  industry.  Of  course,  while  the  inquiry  is  being  carried 
d  t'twrgetlcally  in  the  limited  field,  preparations  can  go  forward  as  rapidly 
n  i««*it»le  for  extending  it  to  the  remainder  of  the  industry. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  and  the  lack  of  experience  I 
i'>tild  advise  that  the  product  selected  for  the  preliminary  investigation  be 
c*  presenting  the  least  technical  difficulty.  For  that  reason  it  should  be  a 
feple  article  for  which  there  are  established  standards  both  in  the  United 
Itntos  and  abroad.  It  should  also  be  a  product  advanced  sufficiently  in  the 
•www  of  manufacture  to  afford  an  adequate  basis  for  the  test.  White  worsted 
im  fulfills  these  requirements  and  is  the  only  manufactured  wool  product 
h»t  does.  Other  products  are  open  to  serious  objections.  Worsted  tops  are 
»t  advanced  sufficiently  in  manufacturing.  Neither  worsted  cloths  nor  carded 
ffoolen  goods  are  standardized  so  as  to  make  a  fair  comparison  possible.  White 
"t»m«l  yarn,  however,  is  well  advanced  in  the  process  of  manufacturing,  and 

*  iiuHitifactured  and  sold  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  by  well 
in>t*i>tood  and,  in  the  main,  identical  standards  as  regards  both  quality  and 
rite. 

INVESTIGATION   BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  plan  of  the  inquiry,  as  regards  both  the  general  features  and  the  details, 
^ooM  he  (rained  with  great  care  so  as  to  fit  into  any  extension  to  other  wool 
products,  and  to  give  the  information  in  the  form  best  adapted  for  its  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  classifications  and  rates  of  the 

rhednle. 
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To  this  end  I  would  suggest  that  the  cost  be  determined  separately  for  eacb 
department  or  process  of  manufacturing  and  not  for  particular  products.  U 
for  example,  the  domestic  cost  is  found  for  a  certain  fabric,  the  infonnatfca 
will  be  of  value  only  in  connection  with  that  fabric,  and  it  may  be  found  « 
possible  to  get  corresponding  data  for  the  foreign  cost  of  the  same  kind  >t 
goods.  If,  however,  the  cost  is  obtained  for  each  department  or  process  of 
manufacturing,  based  on  the  respective  units  of  production,  the  domestic  u* 
foreign  costs  will  be  comparable  even  if  the  finished  products  of  the  mills  xaiy 
widely  from  each  other.  The  manufacturer  would  be  asked  to  give  a  statemecJ 
of  his  production,  labor,  and  expense  accounts,  separately  for  each  procw 
such,  for  example,  as  sorting,  scouring,  carding,  combing,  drawing,  spinning 
warping,  weaving,  dyeing,  finishing.  The  production  and  average  cost  wouki 
be  based  on  the  pound,  run,  hank,  or  yard,  as  required.  It  would  be  necefsaz? 
in  addition  to  prescribe  a  uniform  method  of  distributing  the  fixed  charses 
among  the  various  processes,  this  being,  technically,  the  most  difficult  part »/ 
the  task. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  method  of  investigation  by  separate  departroeoL- 
is  that  the  results  from  the  different  mills  will  he  comparable  regardless  tf 
whether  the  mills  buy  raw  stock  or  partly  manufactured  material,  or  whether 
their  production  is  in  the  form  of  partly  manufactured  or  finished  good*.  F»c 
example,  one  mill  (1)  may  convert  the  grease  wool  into  yarn;  another  (-■ 
may  buy  wool  and  yarn,  converting  them  into  cloth;  another  (3)  may  buy  wool 
and  yarn  and  sell  both  yarn  and  cloth ;  while  a  fourth  (4)  may  buy  yarn  ooty 
and  convert  it  into  cloth. 


Receives. 

Produce. 

MUll 

Grease  wool,.. 

Wool  and  yarn 

do.-. 

Yarn. 

Mill  2 

Cloth. 

Mill  3 

Yarn  and  ektfc. 

Mill  4 

Cloth. 

' 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  total  manufacturing  costs  of  these  four  estab- 
lishments are  not  comparable  because  the  price  paid  for  the  yarn  purchase*' 
by  three  of  them  as  raw  material  represents  a  part  of  the  cost  of  manufacturir* 
wool  into  cloth,  while  the  yarn  sold  by  two  of  them  as  a  finished  product  is  n 
fact  a  partly  manufactured  product  and  more  or  less  expense  is  still  required  t.. 
convert  it  into  cloth. 

These  four  mills  do  not  exhaust  the  possible  combinations  of  different  prt«S- 
ucts  received  and  produced.  A  mill  may  receive  grease  wool,  scoured  wool.  tops, 
roving,  yarn,  or  unfinished  cloth  as  its  raw  material  and  deliver  scoured  w»'l 
tops,  roving,  yarn,  unfinished  or  finished  cloth  as  its  finished  product.  With- 
out dwelling  further  on  this  point  it  will  be  seen  that,  aside  from  the  van.*- 
tion  in  the  class  of  goods,  the  diversity  in  the  form  of  the  materials  received  mi  i 
produced  by  the  different  mills  would  make  impossible  any  useful  cotiinarb**' 
of  the  average  costs  for  entire  mills. 

With  the  proposed  investigation  by  departments,  the  results  are  all  placvt]  <n. 
the  same  basis  for  comparison,  regardless  of  the  form  in  which  the  materia, 
goes  into  the  mill  or  comes  out  of  it.  The  cost  of  weaving  in  No.  3  mill.  whi«°« 
buys  both  wool  and  yarn  and  sells  pait  of  the  yarn  it  spins,  would,  tor  esannA. 
be  comparable  with  the  cost  of  weaving  in  No.  4  mill,  which  buys  yarn  onl*. 
or  in  No.  2  mill,  which  buys  wool  and  yarn,  converting  it  into  cloth-  In  otb.  r 
words,  the  costs  for  each  process  would  be  comparable  between  different  mill* 
regardless  of  the  form  in  which  the  material  is  received  and  delivered  by  t*n» 
respective  establishments. 

The  cost  of  any  product,  either  portly  or  wholly  manufactured,  can  be  <-los*ei., 
estimated  from  the  cost  averages  thus  determined. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FABRICS. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  board  to  collect  and  analyze  samples  represent!^ 
fairly  all  the  commercial  products  of  domestic  and  foreign  wool  manufacture 
The  results  of  the  analyses  will  enable  a  close  estimate  of  the  cost  of  mam. 
facturing  each  product  to  be  made,  based  on  the  cost  averages  already  uvttr 
mined  for  the  respective  processes  and  for  the  fixed  charge*.  I  desire  t«  la* 
special  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  this  work.    If  well  done,  it  will  git*  •> 
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makers  and  the  public  information  essential  for  the  intelligent  framing  of  a 
ol  and  wool-goods  tariff  schedule,  which  information  is  possessed  now  only 
the  wool  manufacturers,  and  imperfectly  by  many  of  them.  It  is  only  by  the 
:  of  such  information  that  such  an  important  matter  as  the  adjustment  of 
r  compensatory  duty  on  goods  to  the  amount  required  can  be  made ;  and  it 
iiuly  by  the  aid  of  such  information  that  defects  in  any  given  compensatory 
e  can  be  detected. 

It  is  only  by  such  a  system  of  analysis  that  the  complicated  problems  of 
immg  a  tariff  on  products  composed  partly  of  wool  can  be  properly  solved, 
ese  wool  products  involve  the  manufacture,  not  only  of  wool,  but  of  cotton, 
t,  linen,  Jute,  and  other  textile  materials,  and  the  board  must  have  the 
"filiation  that  can  be  obtained  only  by  careful  analyses  of  representative 
nples. 

EXTENSION   OF  PLAN. 

n»s  general  plan  for  the  investigation  of  the  cost  of  wool  goods  could  be 
plied  to  all  branches  of  the  business,  including  carded  woolen,  worsted,, 
Itting,  carpet,  and  felt  mills,  modifying  the  details  as  might  be  found  neces- 
T  to  suit  the  conditions  in  each  branch  of  the  business. 

SHODDY. 

Shoddy  would  be  treated  as  a  partly  manufactured  product,  and  the  com- 
rative  cost  of  manufacturing  determined  by  the  same  general  method  as 
it  already  recommended  .for  other  manufactured  materials,  modifying  the 
toils  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  shoddy  manufacture. 

WOOL  BY-PRODUCTS. 

The  by-products  of  wool  manufacture,  such  as  noils,  wastes,  and  flocks,  are 
n  class  apart  from  other  materials,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  investi- 
te  them  on  n  different  plan.  No  part  of  the  labor  cost  or  other  expense  of 
imifacturlng  is  charged  In  their  production.  They  drop  from  the  material  in 
<>•***  of  manufacturing  and  are  either  used  again  as  raw  materials  in  the 
ili  In  which  they  were  made  or  are  sold  for  the  best  price  possible. 
FnUer  these  conditions  wool  by-products  should  be  studied  to  determine  their 
■ptnbllity  for  manufacture  into  wool  goods.  Reliable  statistics  of  the  domes- 
'  ami  foreign-market  prices  of  the  various  wool  by-products  for  a  term  of 
ars  should  be  obtained,  along  with  any  other  information  that  would  aid  the 
"makers  in  fixing  upon  a  fair  duty  on  these  materials,  leaving  the  adjust- 
er of  rates  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  that  information  and  of  other  con- 
izations, such  ns  the  extent  to  which  the  woolgrower  should  be  protected 
ni:i«*t  the  competition  of  by-products. 

ASKING    MANUFACTURERS  FOR   INFORMATION. 

Having  decided  upon  what  information  is  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
caret  the  request  for  it  to  the  American  and  foreign  manufacturers.  This 
in  of  the  undertaking  is  surrounded  with  peculiar  difficulties  because  the  per- 
mit element  is  so  largely  involved.  Two  requirements  seem  to  me  so  im- 
trUut  that  I  will  name  them  first.  They  are  that  the  requests  of  the  board 
'  »j  presented  to  the  manufacturers  as  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  come 
<*n  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  requests  be  framed  so 
ifefully  and  be  technically  so  correct  that  those  to  whom  they  are  presented 
Ul  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  board,  acting  under  the  authority  of 

*  President,  knows  exactly  what  it  wants. 

ATTITUDE    OF    MANUFACTURERS. 

Tin*!*  are  approximately,  1.200  manufacturers  of  wool  goods  in  the  United 
!«■•«.  They  may  be  classified  in  the  following  manner  in  respect  to  their 
r-il»:tMe  attitude  toward  the  Inquiry : 

L  Those  who  welcome  the  investigation  as  marking  an  improvement  in  the 
'•thods  of  revising  our  tariff  laws  and  who  will  extend  to  the  board  every 
'•ility  to  obtain  the  information  regarding  their  (the  manufacturers')  business. 
«  Those  who  are  likewise  favorably  disposed-  toward  the  inquiry,  out  who 
*iWe  to  give  the  information  desired  for  fear  it  will  be  used  to  their  injury. 

*  Those  who  are  actively  opposed  to  the  inquiry,  and  who  will  seek  to  defeat 

*  purpose  and  discredit  it  before  the  public. 
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4.  Those  who  have  made  no  study  of  the  tariff  question,  who  look  up»m  rl* 
tariff  agitation  as  an  unmitigated  evil  and  upon  the  inquiry  as  being  calcuUrd 
to  foster  agitation. 

DIRECT  APPLICATION  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  nature  of  the  inquiry  is  such  that  it  requires  the  board  to  apply  dirw^ 
to  the  manufacturers  for  the  information  desired.  What  ia  wanted  is  *U 
pertinent  facts,  vouched  for  by  those  in  a  position  to  know.  The  indivulta 
manufacturers  and  head  officers  of  the  manufacturing  corporations  an*  da 
only  ones  in  that  position,  and  the  inquiry  should  therefore  be  confined  to  x\nm 
If  the  board  should  apply  to  the  manufacturers*  associations  for  the  inform* 
tion,  the  individual  manufacturers,  with  the  exception  of  those  inducted 
class  1,  would  be  disposed  to  let  the  association  act  for  them,  and  the  hup 
would  be  a  failure.  It  is  necessary  for  this  investigation  to  go  into  the  det 
of  manufacturing  wool  goods  and  to  obtain  facts-  from  as  many  mills  as 
ble  in  order  that  the  information  may  represent  the  actual  conditions  in 
industry.  This  can  be  done  only  by  direct  dealings  between  the  board  and  tl 
in  control  of  each  manufacturing  plant.  For  these  reasons  I  advise  that 
requests  for  information  be  addressed  to  the  manufacturers'  associations. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION. 

It  is  important  that  the  manufacturers  be  made  to  understand  that  the  M 
formation  they  give  to  the  board  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  This  wfl 
overcome  the  objections  raised  by  those  in  class.  2. 

The  opposition  of  those  included  in  class  3  will  in  great  measure  be  oven 
by  letting  it  be  understood  that  while  the  board  is  conducting  the  inquiry  no 
carefully,  prepared  and  entirely  practicable  plan,  and  is  sparing  no  effort 
make  the  inquiry  successful,  at  the  same  time  the  board  has  taken  into  a 
sideration  the  possibility  that  a  partial  failure  might  result  from  the  reft 
of  a  portion  of  the  manufacturers  to  give  the  desired  informat.on,  and  that 
such  an  event  the  only  course  open  to  the  board  will  be  to  lay  before  the  Pi 
dent  such  information  as  it  may  have  obtained  and  state  the  reason  for  t1 
failure  to  obtain  more.  I  believe  there  u*e~v£i\v  few  manufacturers  who  »< 
be  w.ll'ng  to  take  the  risk  of  the  public  discredit  they  would  bring  on  the  cai 
of  protection  by  such  a  refusal  to  cooperate  in  the  investigation. 

ACCOUNTANTS    AS    INVESTIOATOR8. 

As  this  inquiry  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for 
board  to  have  its  representatives  interview  the  manufacturers,  explain  th* 
ject  of  the  investigation,  and  confer  with  them  regarding  the  beat  ineaf^ 
obtaining  the  desired  information.  In  that  event  I  advise  that  the  work. 
inquiry  among  the  mills  intrusted  to  accountants  and  not  to  experts  in  *< 
manufacturing.  Wool  manufacturers  dislike  to  give  out  information  reganKi 
their  business,  and  especially  to  allow  persons  familiar  with  wool  mannfaiti 
ing  to  inspect  their  plants  and  processes.  If  the  plan  for  the  Inquiry  is  r»* 
fected  before  the  work  is  started  it  will  be  possible  for  competent  accountai* 
to  carry  it  out  to  better  advantage  than  could  manufacturing  experts. 

THE  COOPERATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

If  the  requests  for  iniormation  are  correctly  framed  and  tactfully  present* 
to  the  manufacturers  by  the  board,  what  at  first  seemed  a  problem  so  ciifffcV 
as  to  be  practically  impossible,  may  turn  out  to  be  comparatively  easy  of  Wi 
tion.  Opposition  may  be  disarmed  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  beobtaiiw 
from  manufacturers  who  have  become  convinced  that  they  have  every  rva»i 
to  aid  in  making  the  investigation  a  success  in  order  that  the  tariff  protect 
to  their  industry  may  be  placed  on  the  solid  foundation  of  popular  confide* 
in  its  fairness. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  Is  found  in  the  fact  that  sneces*  ■** 
not  necessarily  depend  on  obtaining  the  information  from  every  one  of  :fc 
wool  manufacturers  of  the  country.  Returns  from  a  fair  proportion  of  ivpw 
tentative  mills  in  each  branch  of  the  business  would  make  the  lnvesticfct** 
successful.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  a  sufficient  number  of  nauofr 
turers  will  cooperate  to  make  the  work  of  the  board  a  success. 
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FOBEIGN   COST. 

he  work  of  determining  the  difference  between  the  domestic  and  foreign 
of  production  will  be  but  half  done  when  the  domestic  cost  is  found.  The 
ign  cost  must  be  found  in  order  that  the  two  may  be  compared.  Nothing 
ears  more  certain  than  that  foreign  manufacturers  will  refuse  to  give  the 
rtl  the  desired  information  regarding  the  cost  of  production  in  their  mills. 
•  experience  of  our  consuls  In  1908  In  a  like  Inquiry,  and  particularly  the 
jonse  to  the  request  of  Consul  Albert  Halstead  dated  August  25,  1008,  and 
ressed  to  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  England,  confirms  this  belief. 
c  is  useless  for  me  to  dwell  here  on  the  supposed  difficulties.  The  task  is 
for  the  board,  and  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  accomplish  it.  Then, 
t  is  found  to  be  impossible,  that  fact  can  be  made  plain.  Care  must  be 
»»n  that  whatever  information  is  obtained  regarding  the  foreign  industry 
11  t>e  in  the  same  form  as  that  adopted  for  the  domestic  industry  in  order 
t  a  comparison  may  be  made.  The  machinery  and  processes  are  similar  both 
tiome  and  abroad.  In  the  worsted  spinning  industry  the  greater  part  of  the 
rhinery  in  American  and  foreign  mills  is  from  the  same  builders.  The  same 
trials  are  used,  and  the  manufactured  products  vary  no  more  between 
terlran  and  foreign  mills  that  between  the  different  mills  in  America  or 
Dad. 

That  It  may  be  found  impossible  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  differ- 
•v  between  the  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  production  to  the  extent  re- 
r*M  for  applying  the  formtiln  laid  clown  as  the  true  principle  of  protection 
to  reason  for  discouragement  regarding  this  inquiry.  To  determine  that  coin- 
te  success  is  impossible  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  would 
ti  fact  for  the  guidance  of  our  lawmakers.  Moreover,  an  earnest  attempt 
Mtoreed.  even  if  followed  by  but  partial  success,  could  not  fall  to  elicit 
format ;oo  of  great  value.  This  might  be  other  than  information  regarding 
*<  of  production.  In  fact,  I  assume  that  the  inquiry  will  cover  all  infor- 
unn  that  might  prove  of  value  in  the  framing  of  our  tariff. 

EFFECT   OF   IMPROVING    QUALITY    OF   HAW    MATERIAL. 

Information  of  this  character  will  include  that  relating  to  the  great  improve- 
far  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  cloth  by  increasing  the  supply  of  the  better  grades 

the  raw  material.  The  real  value  of  a  wool  garment  as  regards  durability, 
inurli.  and  appearance  Is  based  first  of  all  on  the  quality  of  the  raw  mate- 
•1;  that  is,  wool  and  wool  by-products.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  this 
w  material  Is  usually  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  garment, -the  re- 
ilihler  of  the  cost  being  due  to  manufacturing  the  cloth  and  the  clothing, 
rrther  with  the  cost  of  distribution.    Thus  an  improvement  in  the  quality 

the  wool  raw  material,  which  -costs  comparatively  so  little,  will  increase 
e  intrinsic  value  of  the  entire  garment.  It  is  my  belief  the  board  will  find 
i  investigation  that  In  many  cases  the  correction  of  defects  in  schedule  K 
In  more  than  double  the  real  value  of  the  wool  garment  without  Increasing 
frrort. 

Another  point  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  raw  materials  in 
maiding  the  people  with  wool  clothing.  To  determine  this  it  will  be  neces- 
irv  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  available  quantity  of.  such  materials  and 
*>  value. 

A   STUDY  OF  ARGUMENTS   IN  THE  PA8T. 

Another  branch  of  the  inquiry  might  include  a  study  of  the  statements  made 
F  those  interested  and  disinterested  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  discussion 
f  ichtthile  K  since  it  was  framed.  While  much  of  this  discussion  has  been 
PKial  pleading,  still  It  contains  valuable  information  which  can  be  sifted 
n»m  the  chaff  and  which  would  aid  the  board  in  this  investigation. 

COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  foreign  and  domestic  methods  of  distributing  wool  and  wool  products 
0  the  consumers  should  be  carefully  studied  and  compared.  Some  of  the  dif- 
**nwa  may  Indicate  where  the  American  system  is  inferior,  others  where 
ifr  superior  to  the  foreign.  And  others  may  be  due  to  the  unavoidable  dlf- 
**,ncw  in  the  conditions  under  which  business  Is  carried  on. 
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THE  INVESTIGATING  STAFF. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  part  of  your  memorandum,  in  which  jc* 
ask  for  the  names  of  persons  qualified  to  do  the  work  of  investigating  tfc 
woolen  schedule.  I  will  endeavor  in  the  near  future  to  give  you  the  nam 
of  such  persons,  but  at  this  time  will  confine  myself  to  some  general  obsen> 
tions  regarding  the  manner  in  which  I  think  the  work  should  be  done 

Some  member  of  the  board  should  take  personal  charge  of  the  investigate* 
of  Schedule  K.  As  none  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  details  of  wool  nmri. 
facturing  the  member  assigned  to  this  work  should  begin  at  once  a  diliari 
and  systematic  study  of  the  different  branches  of  the  trade.  Arrangement 
should  be  made  by  which  he  could  devote  his  entire  time  in  woolen  and  worst*! 
mills  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks.  With  the  aid  of  a  competent  instrocrc. 
he  could  thus  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  materials  and  processes  of 
wool  manufacturing  to  direct  this  branch  of  your  inquiry.  I  believe  ri't 
to  be  necessary  to  success  in  your  work.  Many  complicated  questiua 
involving  both  technical  conditions  and  personal  interests,  will  be  p*r- 
sented  to  you  for  solution  before  your  work  is  done.  The  decisions  mi 
not  be  made  by  others ;  they  must  be  made  by  you.  And  they  should  be  nafr 
not  on  information  or  belief,  but  on  knowledge.  That  knowledge  can  fc. 
acquired  only  by  personal  study  of  and  contact  with  the  industry  under  workux 
conditions.  Enthusiasm,  industry,  and  a  trained  mind  will  enable  the  pr* 
liminary  information  to  be  gained  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  additional  ko owlet! ji 
will  be  rapidly  acquired  during  the  progress  of  the  investigation. 

This  plan  will  simplify  and  facilitate  every  branch  of  the  inquiry.  It  *r.2 
enable  you  to  select  on  your  own  judgment  proper  persons  to  assist  you.  II 
will  enable  you  to  detect  those  who  might  mislead  you  through  ignorance  i* 
from  design.  It  will  enable  you  to  confine  the  work  to  what  is  required  &>4 
to  cut  out  the  superfluous  details  with  which  such  an  inquiry  as  this  is  tfkfc^ 
to  be  overloaded.  The  board  will  be  assisted  in  this  inquiry  by  a  staff  "' 
active  assistants  and  by  the  advice  of  those  who  take  no  actual  part  ia  ite 
work  of  investigation.  I  recommend  that  the  active  staff  of  the  board  to 
composed  of  those  who  are  not  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  producu* 
or  sale  of  wool  materials.  Advice  may  properly  be  obtained  from  anjia* 
believed  to  be  capable  of  giving  it.  The  board  will  not  be  responsible  for  J 
and  need  follow  it  only  so  far  as  you  think  it  advisable,  and  under  such  se- 
ditions a  man  giving  advice  in  good  faith  would  try  to  frame  his  suggest^ 
so  they  would  be  justified  by  events  whether  you  adopted  them  or  not 

By  this  plan  you  would  be  able  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  assistance  of  anyou 
you  considered  trustworthy  and  yet  be  certain  of  having  a  compact  wortou 
force  to  carry  on  the  work  of  investigation  in  accordance  with  your  own  plan 
and  without  the  embarrassment  of  any  connection  whatever  with  the  produce* 
interests  affected  by  Schedule  K. 

Respectfully  submitted  with  the  earnest  hope  that  your  work  may  be  *» 
cessful  in  every  respect. 

Samxtkl  S.  Dai*. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Emeby,  chairman. 
.  Hon.  James  B.  Reynolds. 

Hon.  Alvin  H.  Sanders.     . 


The  Tariff  on  Wool  and  Wool  Goods. 

irregularities  to  be  removed. 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  before  the  Committer 
Ways  and  Means  is  the  removal  of  the  ineoualities  in  the  tariff  on  wool  unl 
woolens.  The  new  tariff  should  afford  adequate  protection  to  ail  branch 
of  the  industry.  That  is  the  basic  principle  on  which  the  revision  must  K 
made.  It  should  also  bear  equally  on  all  branches,  favoring  none  at  tin*  ** 
pense  of  the  others  or  of  the  consumer.  The  inequalities  encountered  first  jh 
those  in  rates  on  wool.  As  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back  and  Is  received  > 
the  mill  wool  contains  a  widely  varying  amount  of  grease  and  dirt.  Some  W 
may  consist  of  three-quarters  grease  and  one-quarter  clean  wool,  other  K4i 
one-quarter  grease  and  three-quarters  clean  wool,  and  no  two  lots  shrink  m 
actly  alike. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  DIFFICULTY. 

The  Dingley  law  fixes  the  tariff  on  wool  at  a  uniform  amount  per  pound  of 
ease  wool,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  grease  it  contains.  Here  lies  the 
mhimental  and  insurmountable  difficulty  with  a  specific  duty  on  grease  wool, 
duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  amounts  in  fact  to  44  cents  per  pound  of  clean  wool, 
there  is  75  per  cent  of  grease  present,  and  to  only  14$  cents  per  pound  of 
»n  wool  if  there  is  25  per  cent  of  grease.  The  result  is  that  the  11  cent  duty 
i  wool  excludes  the  heavy  shrinking  wools  from  the  country.  In  effect  the 
wa  says:  "No  wool  shrinking  over  a  certain  amount  shall  be  imported  into 
e  United  States,  except  at  a  loss."    It  is  impossible  to  escape  this  prohibition 

•  soouring  the  wool  abroad,  because  the  law  expressly  provides  that  the  duty 
i  scoured  wool  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  on  grease  wool. 

BURDENS  ON  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Th<»  wools  required  by  the  carded  woolen  industry  are  the  short,  heavy  shrink- 

*  grades.  This  explains  one  renson^why  the  specific  duty  on  wTool  is  a  serious 
mien  on  the  carded  woolen  industry  and  bears  lightly  on  the  worsted  trade, 
>r  which  the  light-shrinking  wools  are  chiefly  adapted. 

DEPRIVED  OF  RAW  MATERIAL. 

Thrived  wholly  of  any  supply  of  foreign  wool,  the  carded  woolen  industry 
t  forced  to  rely  on  the  domestic  clip,  which  provides  less  than  half  the  wool 
rlean  weight)  used  in  the  country.  This  domestic  supply  is  still  further 
Mriotod  by  the  fact  that  worsted  machinery  has  been  steadily  developed  so 
s  to  comb  and  spin  shorter  wools  for  worsted  goods.  This  is  a  second  reason 
'hy  the  carded  woolen  industry  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 

K«»trlcted  to  a  small  part  of  a  small  domestic  clip,  the  woolen  manufacturer 
arns  to  the  by-products  of  worsted  manufacture  and  to  reworked  wool  (shoddy) 
E*r  a  snpply  of  raw  material,  and  again  finds  conditions  adverse  to  him.  The 
aty  on  noils,  the  by-product  of  worsted  combing,  which  the  worsted  spinner 
■n  not  use,  is  so  high  as  to  prohibit  importations,  and  as  a  result  the  carded 
ronlen  manufacturer  Is  forced  to  pay  the  worsted  manufacturer  a  high  price 
»r  a  very  limited  supply  of  domestic  noils. 

THE  CLOTHING  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  carded  woolen  manufacturer  finds  a  similar  condition  when  he  turns 
rom  noils  to  wool  waste  and  reworked  wool.  Prohibitory  duties  on  the  foreign 
apply  restrict  him  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  home  supply. 

The  products  of  the  carded  woolen  industry  are  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
1de  the  people  with  warm  clothing  at  a  low  price.  They  are  preeminently  the 
fothlng  of  the  poor  and  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances.  The  effect  of  the 
fflftent  law  has  been  to  make  cotton,  instead  of  carded  woolen  cloth,  the  sub- 
titQte  for  the  higher  priced  worsted,  and  thus  deprive  the  consumer  of  an  ade- 
pute  supply  of  warm  clothing  at  a  moderate  price. 

STARVING  THE  CARDED  WOOLEN  INDUSTRY. 

It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  carded  woolen  industry  has  been 
rtanred,  while  the  worsted  industry  has  been  placed  in  a  favorable  position  by 
tevnn  of  the  low  duty  on  light  shrinking  worsted  wools  and  of  the  high  prices 
it  which  the  worsted  by-products  have  been  sold  to  carded  woolen  and  knit- 
to*  mills. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  carded  woolen  industry  has  languished  under 
fa*e  conditions,  nor  that  those  identified  with  it  should  now  appeal  vehemently 
br  a  recasting  of  the  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  goods  at  the  coming  revision. 
11  to  our  purpose  here  not  to  recommend  a  definite  schedule,  but  rather  to 
Mnt  out  facts  that  would  aid  in  framing  such  a  schedule.  If  objection  is 
f»'w>d  to  the  abandonment  of  specific  duties  on  wool  on  the  score  of  danger 
»'  undervaluations,  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  "  Is  the  evil  of  under* 
filiations  with  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  which  evil  can  be  limited  by  the  vigilance 
J*  the  Government,  likely  to  be  greater  than  the  evil  of  discrimination  against 
Y*vj  shrinking  wools,  which  evil  can  not  be  limited  in  any  way  whatever?  " 
it  \n  up  to  the  advocates  of  specific  rates  on  wool  to  propose  a  schedule  under 
*hich  such  rates  will  not  favor  some  and  discriminate  against  others. 
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A  UNIFORM  TARIFF  ON  WOOL  GOOD 8. 

Another  problem  before  the  committee,  and  which  is  still  more  closely  in>* 
laced  with  the  technical  details  of  textile  manufacturing,  is  the  framing  of  i 
schedule  of  rates  on  wool  fabrics  which  will  be  uniform  on  all  grades  of  goo* 
The  first  step  in  reaching  a  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  obtain  facts.    Tbt 
present  law  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  requires  4  pounds  of  greii 
wool  to  make  1  pound  of  wool  cloth.    The  error  of  such  a  general  propoat:». 
is  at  once  evident  because  of  the  variable  shrinkage  of  grease  wools,    lir. 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  committee  to  know  that  the  4  to  1  ratio  is  wrocr 
They  are  charged  with  the  task  of  finding  out  what  is  right.    It  will  aid  th«j 
in  this  search  to  know  just  how  the  present  law  with  its  4  to  1  ratio  has  <4*r 
ated  on  different  fabrics.     With   this  object  in  view,  we  have   applied  th- 
Dingley  rates  to  a  number  of  wool  fabrics  which  have  either  been  made  ** 
analyzed  by  us  personally.    We  know  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  anyone  t» 
know  how  much  material  is  required  to  manufacture  a  pound  of  the  respeniw 
cloths,  and  present  here  the  results  of  our  calculations.     We  believe  th.*  » 
the  first  time  that  the  results  of  such  an  .examination  of  the  Dingley  s^heric^ 
have  been  published : 


A25;  worsted  serge;  18.4  ounces  per  yard,  54  inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  $1,  $10,000; 
11 .500  pounds  cloth;  this  requires  21,941  pounds  grease  wool: 
Dingley  duty— 

11,500  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 

55  per  cent  of  $10,000 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required;  21,941  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection. 


A96;  cotton  warp  dress  goods:  6.7  ounces  per  yard,  50  inches  wide;  10,000  yards  at  25 
cents,  $2,500;  4,187  pounds  cloth:  this  requires  4,515  pounds  of  grease  wool: 
Dingley  duty— 

4,187  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 

50  per  cent  of  $2,500 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required,  4,515  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection. 


C96,  worsted  dress  goods,  6.7  ounces  per  yard,  50  inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  40  cents, 
$4(000;  4*187  pounds  cloth;  this  will  require  9,760  pounds  of  grease  wool: 
Dlngleyduty— 

4,187  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 

55  per  cent  of  $4,000 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required,  9,760  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection . 


E119;  worsted  serge,  piece  dyed;  14}  ounces  per  yard,  56  inches;  10,000  yards,  at  90  cents, 
$9^000;  9,062  pounds  cloth;  this  would  require  20,945  pounds  grease  wool: 
Dingley  duty — 

9j062  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 

55  per  cent  of  $9,000 


Total  duty 


Duty. 


Pr 


S5.06O.0S      *l 
5.300.00      3 


10,560.00     1*4 
2,41X31      ?-" 


8,146.49 


1,842.  2& 
1,230.00 


3.002-28     l£? 
4*6.65      HI 


2,585.63     ML* 


1,642.2*      » 

2,200.00    y> 


4,04X2* 
1,073.00 


31* 


I      2,968.6*      -*: 


3,0S7.Z* 
4,990.00 


55 


9,937.2*      *' 


Actual  compensatory  required,  20,945  pounds,  11  cents 2,303.93      ■&* 


Actual  protection 6,631.23 


7\* 


A220;  cotton  worsted;  14  ounces,  55  inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  50  cents,  $5,000;  8,750 
pounds  cloth;  this  would  require  3,125  pounds  grease  wool:  | 

Dingley  duty—  I 

8,750  pounds,  44  cents i      3,350.09      T 

50  per  cent  of  $5,000 I      2,500  00       » 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required,  3,125  pounds,  11  cents. 

Actual  protection 


0,350.00     UT 
343.77         i» 


*% 00*. as    ua: 
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';  cotton  warp,  casket  cloth,  cotton,  wool  and  shoddy,  15}  ounces  per  yard,  68  inches 
de;  10,000  yards,  at  50  cents,  15,000;  9,688  pounds  cloth;  this  will  require  2,375  pounds 

§,  1,600  pounds  grease  w 
uty— 
pounds  cloth,  44  cents. 


....  pc 

t  ton  warp,  1,600  pounds  grease  wool,  1,125  pounds  raw  cotton,  9,563  pounds  shoddy: 


iron  warp,  i,eoo 

Dingley  duty— 

9,688  pound 


50  per  cent  of  $5,000. 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required— 

1.600  pounds,  1 1  cents $1, 760. 00 

9,563  pounds,  5  cents 478. 15 


Actual  protection 

piece-dyed  kersey;  25  ounces 
rtgon  wool.  60  per  cent  shod 
>  per  c+nt  shoddy;  10,000  yards 

Dingley  duty — 


» per  c+nt  snoaay;  io,ouuyaras,  at  si .25,  si z,ooo;  15,025  pc 
aire  32,436  pounds  wool  in  grease,  13,167  pounds  shoddy: 


cent; 

wool, 

would  re- 


15,625  pdunds'cloth,  44  cents. 
55  per  cent  of  112,500 , 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required— 

32,426  pounds,  11  cents 13,566.86 

13,167  pounds,  5  cents •. 65&35 


Actual  protection. 


iriey  duty 
17,500 


pounds,  44  cents. 
50  per  cent  of  17,500 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required— 

6,023pounds,  11  cents 6662.53 

22,123  pounds,  5  cents 1,106.15 


Actual  protection. 


1:  Irish  [rieze;  34  ounces  per  yard,  55  inches;  stock,  50  per  cent  wool  and  50  per  cent 
tute;  10,000  yards  at  SI,  610,000;  21,250  pounds  cloth;  this  requires  23,625  pounds 


7«a*e  wool.  17,719  pounds  shoddy  and  waste: 
Dingley  duty— 

21,250  pounds,  44  cents. 
50  per  cent  of  610,000. . . 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required— 

23,625  pounds,  11  cents 62,598.75 

17,719  pounds,  5  cents 886.96 


Actual  protection. 


ft)  wool  cassimare,  Territory  wool;  13  ounces  per  yard,  54  inches  wide;  10,000  yards 
fct  tf  cents,  18*500;  8,125  pounds  cloth;  this  will  require  32,143  pounds  grease  wool, 
drinking  65  per  cent: 
Binder  duty— 

Mk  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 

55  per  cent  of  18,500 


Total  duty 

ft  oil  compensatory  required,  32,143  pounds,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection. 


•E:  *«oJ  dress  goods,  piece  dyed;  6  ounces  per  yard,  50  inches  wide;  10.000  yards  at  40 
***% $M0Q;  3,750  pounds  cloth;  this  would  require  14,823  pounds  grease  wool, 
«™ing  «6  per  cent: 
i\hghydOty— 


3,750  pounds  cloth,  44  cents . 
'4  per  cent  of  94,000 


.       ToUlduty 

^Q»»  compensatory  required,  14,823  pounds,  11  cents. 

Artoat  protection 


Duty. 


Per 

cent. 


$4,262.72 
2,500.00 


6,762.72 


2,238.15 


4,524.57 


85.2 
50 

135.2 


44.8 
90.4 


6,875.00 
6,875.00 


13,750.00 


4,225.21 


9,524.79 


7,700.00 
3,750.00 


11,450.00 


1,768.68 


9,681.32 


9,350.00 
5,000.00 


14,350.00 


3,484.70 


10,865.30 


3,575.00 
4,675.00 


8,250.00 
3,535.73 


4,714.27 


1,650.00 
2,200.00 


3,850.00 
1,630.53 


2,219.47 


55 
55 

110 


33.8 
76.2 


102.7 
50 

152.7 


23.6 
129.1 


93.5 
50 

143.5 


34.8 
108.7 


42 
55 


97 
41.6 

55.4 


41.2 
55 


96.2 
40.8 

55.4 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  "  actual  compensatory  "  is  based  on  the  amount  <-? 
grease  wool  extended  at  11  cents  a  pound  and  of  waste  or  shoddy  extended  »: 
5  cents.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  cost  of  wool  in  this  country  « 
increased  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  Is 
the  case  of  waste  and  shoddy  5  cents  a  pound  has  been  allowed,  because  * 
wrould  clearly  be  wrong  to  take  the  full  amount  of  the  duty — 10  to  20  centor- 
which  in  many  cases  is  more  than  the  total  cost  of  the  material  in  question. 

The  following  summary  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  for  each  of  tif 
fabrics  between  the  duty  as  divided  between  "  compensatory  "  and  "  protect!** 
in  the  present  law  and  as  actually  divided  in  practice. 


Dingley  duty.    J  Actual 


A25;  worsted  serge 

A96;  cotton  warp  dress  goods 

C96;  worsted  dress  goods 

E119;  worsted  serge,  piece  dyed 

A220;  cotton  worsted 

A207;  cotton  warp  casket  cloth 

608;  piece  dyed  kersey > 

£382;  cotton  warp  beaver • 

E24;  Irish  frieze 

A211;  wool cassimere «... 

DE;  woolen  dress  goods 


Compen- 

Pro- 

Compen- 

satory. 

tective. 

satory. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

50.6 

55 

24.1 

73.7 

50 

19.9 

46 

55 

26.8 

44.3 

55 

25.6 

77 

50 

6.8 

85.2 

50 

44.8 

55 

55 

33.8 

102.7 

50 

23.6 

93.5 

50 

34.8 

42 

55 

41.6 

41.2 

55 

4a  8 

Pro- 

tectiye. 


Per  temt. 

81.5 

103.  S 

74.2 

73.7 

90.4 
76.2 
129.1 
108.7 
55.4 
55.4 


Tru. 

4m 


?* 


a* 

m   « 

ft 

.  ■* 

L. 
li 

I* 


THE  PART  OF  WISDOM. 

One  of  the  defects  in  the  present  tariff  on  wool  goods,  and  perhaps  the  oni? 
one  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the  public,  is  that  the  aggregate  ad  vak>r« 
rates  amount  in  many  cases  to  considerably  more  than  100  per  cent.  Popchf 
attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  tariff  is  prohibitory  on  the  chetK 
grades  of  goods.  This  fact  is  being  seized  by  politicians  as  a  basis  for  the  en 
of  discrimination  against  the  poor  and  in  favor  of  the  rich.  It  is*  the  part  tf 
wisdom  for  the  textile  trade  to  look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face  ac4 
devise  some  plan  by  which  the  friends  of  protection  at  Washington  may  be  w* 
to  frame  a  law  that  will  not  only  avoid  favoring  one  branch  of  the  wool  aw 
wool-goods  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  which  will  remove  all  grourt 
for  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  rates  favor  the  producer  at  tfc 
expense  of  the  consumer. 


REVI8ION    BASED   ON    JUSTICE. 

When  inequalities  in  a  tariff  are  corrected  some  one  must  give  up  an  unfalj 
advantage  in  justice  to  others.  The  woolgrower.  the  worsted  spinner,  the  wooW 
manufacturer,  and  Congress,  representing  all  interests,  including  the  consuw 
should  get  together  with  the  determination  to  incorporate  in  the  tariff  bill  4 
1009  the  square  deal  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  for  seven  years.  TU 
woolgrower  may  find  that  he  needs  protection  against  evils  at  home  more  tt* 
against  imports  from  abroad;  the  worsted  spinner  may  realize  that  his  hi*i* 
interests  require  a  yielding  up  of  some  of  the  advantages  he  now  poseems 
while  the  carded  woolen  manufacturer  would  doubtless  gladly  exchange  f" 
tariff  protection,  as  he  does  not  need  for  a  supply  of  the  raw  material,  with*? 
which  he  can  not  live.  And  this  general  equalization  of  rates,  while  affords 
adequate  protection  to  American  industry,  will  satisfy  the  consumer,  who  i*  > 
final  arbiter  in  this  country. 

A  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  believe  In  adequate  protect*' 
and  want  it  incorporated  in  the  new  bill.  They  also  want  excessive  prote*r> 
abolished.  Under  these  conditions  the  course  for  the  textile  industry  to  *>, 
is  plain.  It  is  to  aid  Congress  to  determine  what  is  adequate  protection  ani  ! 
insist  that  the  rates  on  all  goods  shall  be  lowered  or  raised  as  may  he  neeesw 
to  bring  them  to  the  "  adequate  "  mark. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  25,  1908. 
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How  Much  Wool  to  Make  a  Pocnd  of  Cloth? 

THE  LEGAL  REPLY. 

• 

Every  wool-goods  tariff  schedule  placed  on  the  statute  book  since  1861  has, 
rltli  one  exception,  tried  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question.  The  exception  was 
b»»  Wilson  bill  which  made  an  answer  unnecessary  by  making  wool  free  of  duty, 
iwl  with  this  exception  the  legal  reply  has  been  with  slight  variation,  "  4  pounds 
f  grense  wool."  The  connection  of  this  question  with  the  wool-goods  tariff 
wults  from  the  specific  duty  on  wool.  This  in  turn  necessitates  what  is  known 
s  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool  goods,  which  is  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to 
l>e  duty  levied  on  the  wool  used  in  manufacturing  the  goods.  The  Dingley 
uty  on  wool  of  the  first  class  is  11  cents  a  pound.  The  law  assumes  that  be- 
iiii*»  of  the  tariff  the  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  pay  11  cents  a 
omul  more  for  the  wool  than  it  costs  the  foreign  manufacturer.    Accordingly 

grille  duty  per  pound  of  cloth  equal  to  the  duty  on  4  pounds  of  grease 
;ool  of  the  first  class  is  placed  on  wool  goods  valued  above  a  certain  amount,  to 
tmilK'nsate  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  increased  cost  of  the  raw  ma  te- 
la!. This  is  legally  supposed  to  leave  the  American  and  foreign  wool -goods 
ntnufactiirer  in  the  same  relative  position  as  would  prevail  under  free  trade 
a  wool.  For  goods  valued  at  40  cents  a  pound  or  less  the  ratio  is  3  pounds 
t  invade  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth.  The  medium  and  high  grades  of  goods, 
ipwever,  come  within  the  four-to-one  classification,  and,  owing  to  the  low  valua- 
tor! the  specific  duty  on  the  low-grade  goods  is  higher,  rated  by  value,  than 
a  the  medium  and  high-grade  cloths. 

To  protect  the  American  manufacturer  against  competition  with  cheap  foreign 
■•W  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  placed  on  wool  goods  in  addition  to  the  compensa- 
nr>  specific  duty  already  mentioned.  The  two  constitute  the  system  of  com- 
wiiui  duties,  a  combination  of  a  specific  duty  to  balance  the  duty  on  wool,  with 
u  iid  valorem  to  protect  the  manufacturer. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST. 

While  every  tariff  act  that  has  levied  a  duty  on  wool  since  1861  has  been  based 
a  the  assumption  that  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  is  required  for  a  pound  of 
loth,  this  conclusion  has  been  vigorously  disputed,  especially  when  the  tariff 
■PIwihhJ  to  come  up  for  revision.  It  was  widely  discussed  in  1884,  1885,  and 
W$  in  connection  with  the  Morrison  tariff  bills,  and  the  widely  divergent 
pinions  then  expressed  by  experts  awakened  in  my  mind  a  desire  to  determine 
Im*  farts  beyond  question.  In  the  last-named  year  an  unusual  opportunity  pre- 
iMit^l  Itself  to  me  to  make  a  test  of  the  shrinkage  in  manufacturing  carded 
rmten  cloth.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  1886,  I  took  charge,  as  superin- 
nulent,  of  the  Hecla  Mill  at  Uxbridge,  Mass.  The  conditions  were  very  favor- 
Mt*  for  a  test.  The  mill  was  practically  new,  there  being  but  a  small  amount  of 
•id  yarn  on  hand  at  the  beginning.  A  very  uniform  grade  of  all  wool  goods 
ia>  manufactured.  The  product  included  a  fine  cassimere  fabric  made  of  all 
ww  wool,  and  a  line  of  all  wool  cheviots  in  which  the  waste  or  by-products  of 
Ih*  mill  were  consumed.  No  cotton  was  used.  The  late  S.  M.  Wheelock  was 
wearer  of  the  company  and  he  frequently  made  the  remark  when  passing 
bn.iijrh  the  mill,  "  When  cotton  comes  into  this  mill  I  go  out  of  it."  He  stayed 
&•  It  was  In  this  mill  and  during  the  period  covered  by  the  test,  that  the  cloth 
rn*  made  for  the  uniforms  worn  by  Gen.  Harrison's  regiment  at  his  inaugura- 
ls *s  President  of  the  United  States  on  March  4,  1889. 

When  taking  charge  of  the  mill  I  had,  of  course,  an  accumulation  of  mill  data 
sarins  on  the  shrinkage  of  stock  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacturing, 
tot  these  statistics  had  been  obtained  by  tests  of  isolated  lots,  such  as  are  neces- 
*rilj  made  by  every  manufacturer.  Such  tests  were  not  comprehensive  enough 
'■»  **We  beyond  dispute  the  question  of  shrinkage  in  manufacturing.  What  was 
**M  wns  a  test  covering  the  production  of  an  entire  mill  for  a  period  of  years, 
11  a*  to  include  practically  all  of  the  possible  variations  in  material  and  proc- 
**»*  and  give  a  result  that  could  be  safely  taken  as  an  average.  Stimulated 
»*  th»»  discussion  of  the  tariff  and  by  the  exceptional  opportunity,  I  resolved  to 
link*  the  test  on  the  extensive  scale  that  was  then  possible. 
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THE  ONLY  BA8IS  FOB  THE  TEST. 


The  scoured  weight  of  the  wool  was  selected  without  hesitation  for  the  t«J. 
Of  course  the  tariff  law  was  based  on  grease  weight,  but  the  adoption  of  suobi 
basis  would  have  made  my  test  worthless.  This  is  evident  to  anyone  having 
any  knowledge  of  manufacturing  wool  goods.  Grease  wool  is  received  at  the 
mill  in  lots  of  widely  varying  shrinkage  in  scouring,  no  two  lots  yielding  the 
same  percentage  of  clean  wool,  the  loss  being  due  to  the  removal  of  grease  and 
dirt,  which  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  into  the  stream. 

The  following  lots  used  at  the  Hecla  Mill  during  the  test  show  the  will* 
variation  of  shrinkage  in  scouring  and  the  worthlessness  of  any  test  snob  a«  I 
had  in  mind  if  based  on  the  grease  weight  of  the  wool : 


Date. 


Bought  of— 


Weight. 


May  18,1888 
Apr.  10,1890 
Feb.  17,1887 
Apr.  28,1887 
June  24,1887 
June  12, 1890 


H.  B.  <fcCo 
J.  K.  &Co. 
H.  B.  <feCo 

C.Bros 

L.&M.... 
H.  K.  &  Co 


Pound*. 
18,901 
23,836 
43,532 
17,424 
30,425 
10,092 


Wool. 


ShrrJ- 

agem 


ptr:aL 

Texas * 

Oregon * 

California « 

Oregon J 

Three-eighths  blood • 

East  India * 


It  was  part  of  my  duties  as  superintendent  to  weigh  the  scoured  nnd  rfjtrf 
wool  in  batches  to  the  pickers,  and  this  I  did  personally  for  the  entire  peri<4 
of  the  test  with  the  exception  of  about  three  weeks.    This  not  only  gave  rat  i 
personal  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  material  delivered,  but  enabled  me  » 
keep  a  separate  record  of  the  new  stock  and  by-products,  which  was  essential  *• 
accurate  results.    The  test  could  have  been  continued  longer,  but  it  was  bmudu 
to  a  close  at  the  taking  of  the  regular  inventory  on  October  31,  1890,  hewn* 
at  that  time  the  spun  yarn  on  hand  was  nearly  equal  to  the  yarn  that  had  b*t 
purchased  and  used  during  that  period.     This  condition  would  probably  n<* 
occur  at  any  future  inventory,  and,  consequently,  the  account  was  ma«le  «P 
at  the  end  of  46  months. 

A    SIMMARY   OF  THE  RESULTS. 


The  results  are  summarized  in  the  accompanying  statement.  The  first  <'"*" 
niary  takes  account  of  new  stock  only,  the  by-products  being  omitted,  as  tbtf 
were  taken  into  account  when  the  original  material  was  delivered  to  tliepW*** 
The  finished  cloth  includes  the  cloth  woven  but  unfinished  on  October  81. 1*J 
a  deduction  for  loss  in  finishing  being  made  at  the  average  rate  for  the  m 
months.  This  summary  gives  the  loss  of  weight  which  can  not  be  awnroHj 
for  by  any  tangible  material,  amounting  to  £1.12  per  cent  of  the  weight  J 
the  scoured  and  dye  material  delivered  to  the  pickers.  In  other  wonk  \* 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  produced  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

The  second  summary  takes  account  of  all  material  delivered  to  the  picket*. 
whether  new  stock  or  waste  products,  and  the  loss  here  indicated,  35.11  p* 
cent,  includes  both  that  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  tangllble  bj-produdi 
and  that  which  can  not  In  other  words  1.54  pounds  of  wool  and  waste  pro*1 
ucts  was  delivered  to  the  pickers  for  every  pound  of  finished  cloth  prodced. 

These  are  the  results  of  what  is  probably  the  most  extensive  teat  ever  tntfr 
to  determine  the  shrinkage  in  manufacturing  wool  goods.  It  was  made  he 
cause  of  its  bearing  on  the  tariff  question.  It  necessitated  a  great  deal  rf 
extra  labor  and  care  for  the  four  years,  from  1886  to  1890,  and  the  rer»*J 
has  been  carefully  guarded  for  over  18  years  while  waiting  for  the  time  **" 
its  publication  to  arrive. 
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Shrinkage  in  manufacturing  carded  woolen  doth,  in  pounds, 

TVnt  made  at  the  Hecla  Mill,  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  daring  the  46  months  from  Dec.  31,  1880, 

to  Oct.  81,  1890.] 
:ammary  No.  1 : 

New  stock  delivered  to  pickers — 

Wool  (scoured  and  dyed) 1,087,616 

Camel's  hair  noils 600 

Waste    (bought) 29, 370 

1, 117, 586 

Yarn  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1886 1, 000 

Yarn  bought 29, 650 

30,650 

New  stock  delivered  to  the  machinery 1, 148, 236 

Stock  on  hand  Oct.  31,  1890 46,213 

Stock  sold 947 

47, 160 

Stock  consumed 1, 101, 076 

Finished  cloth 868, 548 

Loss  (invisible) 232,528 

Loss  (invisible)- per  cent—  21.12 

Summary  No.  2: 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  pickers 1, 354, 946 

Yarn  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1886,  and  bought 30,650 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  machinery  (gross) 1,385,596 

Stock  on  hand  Oct.  31,  1890,  and  sold 47, 160 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  machinery  (net) 1,338,436 

Finished  cloth 868, 548 

Loss  (visible  and  invisible) 469, 888 

Los*  (visible  and  invisible) percent__  35.11 

A  LEGAL  FICTION. 

What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  investigation?  The  most 
tovious  one  is  that  the  present  legal  ratio  of  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  to!  1 
[»oand  of  cloth  is  worthless,  a  legal  fiction  resting  on  a  grease  and  dirt  basis, 
tfpable  of  justifying  almost  any  ratio  that  might  be  named.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  second  summary  and  the  six  lots  of  grease  wool  given  above,  used  at 
the  Hecla  Mill.  Is  61  pounds  of  grease  wool  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth? 
'*«  rtainly :  if  it  is  such  Texas  wool  as  was  bought  of  H.  B.  &  Co.  on  May  18, 
18$.  Is  5  pounds  of  grease  wool  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth?  Of  course; 
If  warn  Oregon  wool  as  was  bought  of  J.  K.  &  Co.  on  April  10,  1890.  Is  4 
hounds  of  grease  wool  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth?  Yes;  if  such  Califor- 
nia wool  as  was  bought  of  H.  B.  &  Co.  on  February  17,  1887.  Is  3  pounds 
nf  grease  wool  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth?  To  be  sure;  if  such  Oregjon 
*<*)}  as  was  bought  of  C.  Bros,  on  April  28,  1887.  Is  2$  pounds  of  grease  wool 
'•quired  for  1  pound  of  cloth?  Without  a  doubt,  if  such  three-eighths  blood 
wtxii  us  was  bought  of  L.  &  M.  on  June  24,  1887.  Is  If  pounds  of  grease  wool 
required  for  1  pound  of  cloth?  Assuredly;  if  such  East  India  wool  as  was 
*»n*tu  of  H.  K.  &  Co.  on  June  12,  1890. 

The  average  yield  of  cloth  from  grease  wool,  even  if  it  could  be  known, 
"•ul<l  not  be  safely  adopted  for  assessing  duties  on  goods,  because  wool  is 
n*il  by  the  mills,  not  in  lots  of  average  shrinkage,  but  to  suit  the  fabric  to  be 
tnafr.  One  cloth  may  be  made  of  the  lightest  shrinking  wool ;  another,  of  the 
hmlest. 

ANT  BATIO  18  POSSIBLE. 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  grease  and  dirt  basis  has  been  legally  made  too 
'ipniHl  far  beyond  the  limits  of  shrinkage  in  scouring.  The  wool-goods  sched- 
ule of  the  tariff  law  not  only  states  that  4  pounds  of  wool,  carrying  widely 
Irving  proportions  of  grease  and  dirt,  is  required  for  1  pound  of  cloth,  but 
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it  also  includes  under  this  designation  all  fabrics  containing  any  wool  what- 
ever, whether  made  of  all  wool,  or  part  of  wool  and  the  remainder  of  cotton, 
shoddy,  waste,  silk,  flax,  or  any  other  material,  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral. 
Thus  the  possibilities  of  establishing  ratios  between  grease  wool  and  finished  cUtta 
are  extended  ad  infinitum.  Not  only  are  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  required  for 
1  pound  of  cloth  but  1  pound  of  grease  wool  will  make  4  pounds  or  400  pounds; 
yes — or  4,000  tons,  in  fact  any  quantity  of  cloth  that  may  be  named,  all  de- 
pending on  the  proportions  in  which  the  wool  is  mixed  with  other  material  i» 
the  fabric.  Under  this  legal  classification  there  is  no  ratio  between  grease  wool 
and  finished  cloth  in  the  entire  gamut  of  arithmetic  that  can  not  be  supported 
by  isolated  examples  from  mill  practice.  The  tariff  law  makes  the  ratio  4  to 
1,  and  on  this  legal  fiction  the  structure  of  a  specific  duty  on  wool  and  t 
compound  duty  on  goods  is  erected. 

This  system  of  wool  and  wool-goods  duties  should  be  reformed  at  the  conv 
ing  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  evils  resulting  from  it  are  numerous,  serious 
and  obvious.  If  that  reform  is  hastened  by  this  plain  statement  of  fact,  I  shall 
feel  well  repaid  for  the  effort  expended  in  making  the  test  from  1886  to  1890, 
and  for  having  treasured  the  data  up  to  the  present  time. 

Samuel  S.  Dale. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  20,  1909. 


The  Experience  of  France  in  Testing  Wool  for  Shrinkage  Duuing  thi  Wai. 

[By  M.  Robert  Dantzer,  superintendent  of  the  woolen  mills  of  E.  Ricalene  Flla,  LArrvq^ 
d'Olmes,  Ariege,  France,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  testing  of  wool  and  wool  pood*  f*r 
the  French  Government  during  the  World  War.] 

Larroque  d'Olmes.  Arieoe,  Fkaxctu 

Jul  ft    /J.   192  f. 

Wool  is  found  in  commerce  in  four  conditions:  (1)  Grease  wool,  as  It  i* 
sheared  from  the  sheep;  (2)  washed  wool,  from  sheep  that  have  been  washnl 
in  running  streams  several  days  before  shearing  (under  this  head  are  *ta» 
included  the  pulled  wools  that  have  been  treated  by  the  Mazamet  process >. 
(3)  partially  scoured  wools,  washed  In  warm  water,  a  frequent  practice  i» 
Australia,  and  which  have  been  freed  from  a  large  part  of  the  soluble  material* 
attached  to  the  grease  wool;  and  (4)  fully  scoured  wools,  from  which  all 
impurities  have  been  removed  and  which  are  ready  for  putting  through  the  ma- 
chinery that  converts  them  into  yarn  and  cloth.  The  commercial  value  of  grease 
wool  in  the  three  first-named  conditions  depends  upon  its  "yield*1  of  fullr 
scoured  wool. 

WOOL  IN  THE  GREASE. 

The  yield  of  wool  expressed  in  percentage  indicates  the  weight  of  fully  scoumS 
wool  obtained  from  100  kilograms  of  wool  either  in  the  grease,  washed,  <«r 
partially  scoured.  For  example,  100  kilos  of  wool  in  the  grease  with  a  yiH* 
of  42  per  cent  will  yield  42  kilos  of  fully  scoured  fiber. 

Estimating  the  yield  of  a  lot  of  wool  is  above  all  a  question  of  practice. 
The  expert  called  upon  to  estimate  the  yield  of  wool  bases  his  Judgment  o* 
the  previous  results  obtained  with  wool  of  the  same  origin,  the  accuracy  of 
his  estimate  depending  upon  his  experience.  This  method  is,  of  o>ur<*\ 
expeditious,  but  lacking  in  accuracy,  being  marked  by  frequent  error*.  There 
are  great  variations  between  the  yield  of  a  lot  of  wool  as  estimated  by  the 
experts  and  the  actual  yield  by  scouring.  In  France  dming  the  war  of  11M4- 
1918  the  quartermaster's  department  requisitioned  all  the  wool  held  by  th* 
growers  in  the  country.  The  price  paid  for  the  wools  was  5  francs  per  kll»» 
.of  fully  scoured  wool.  For  example,  grease  wool  with  a  yield  of  88  per  r*at 
was  purchased  by  the  Government  for  (5X0.3S)  l.flO  franc*  per  kil<»  »* 
grease  wool,  and  it  was  then  delivered  on  the  same  basis  to  the  nmnufarturvr  of 
the  cloth.  It  often  happened  that  the  expert  buying  wool  for  the  nuartt-r 
master's  department  underestimated  the  yield,  the  manufacturer  being  the  out; 
one  to  benefit  from  this  error.  As  a  result  of  this  abuse,  the  quartermaster** 
department  decided  not  to  deliver  the  grease  wool  to  the  manufacturers  until 
it  had  been  tested  to  determine  the  actual  yield,  this  becoming  the  estnblltbcrf 
rule. 

Scouring  test, — The  method  of  making  the  test  consisted  in  scouring  thor- 
oughly a  definite  part  of  each  lot.    This  method  necessitated  a  constant 
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n  of  the  testing  operations  by  all  those  interested  in  it,  and  was  carried  on 
th  a  quantity  of  wool  large  enough  to  represent  fairly  well  the  average  condi- 
n  of  the  entire  lot. 

ta  example  will  help  to  explain  this  method  of  testing.  There  was  shipped 
ii  manufacturer  of  wool  cloth  27,035  kilos  of  wool  in  the  grease.  This  wool 
5  obtained  by  requisition  in  the  department  of  the  Drome  and  was  made  up 
six  small  lots,  as  follows: 


xrt  No. 


Bales. 

Esti- 
mated 
yield. 

Grease 
weight. 

Scoured 
weight. 

24 

30 

32 

7 

Pad. 
39.5 
43.5 
43.5 
40.5 

Kilot. 
2,895.3 
3,534.7 
3,704.5 
917.5 

KUoa. 

1,143.64 

1,537.59 

1,611.46 

371.38 

Lot  No. 


5. 
6. 


Total... 


Bales. 


48 
85 


226 


Esti- 
mated 
yield. 


Perct. 
43.5 
42.0 


42.36 


Grease 
weight. 


Kilot. 

5,827.6 

10,156.4 


27,035.0 


Scoured 
weight. 


Kilos. 

2,534.79 

4,265.52 


11, 464. 38 


faised  on  the  estimate  made  by  the  experts  when  the  grease  wool  was  pur- 
wed  from  the  woolgrowers,  the  27,035  kilos  was  invoiced  on  the  basis  of 
4«.:is  kilos  of  scoured  wool,  equal  to  a  yield  of  (11,464.38-5-27,035)  42.36  per 
it.  The  scouring  test  was  made  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate  yield 
42.36  per  cent  and  was  carried  out  with  14  bales  of  grease  wool  as  follows : 


I  No. 
t  No. 
t  No. 
t  No. 


1. 


3. 
4. 


Bales. 

.-  2 

-  2 

.-  2 

.-  1 


Lot  No.  5. 
Lot  No.  6. 


Bales. 

._      3 
._      4 


Total 14 


Equals  1,723  kilos,  gross  weight 

IVben  these  14  bales  were  opened  and  mixed,  the  tare  was  found  to  be  44.8 

«.  leaving  a  net  weight  of  1,678.2  kilos  of  grease  wool,  this  being  the  weight 

tenuined  on  the  day  of  purchase  and  consequently  the  amount  that  had  been 

i«I  for.    When  the  bales  were  opened  the  actual  weight  of  the  wool  was 

n*l  to  be  only  1,640  kilos,  representing  a  loss  of  38.2  kilos. 

Swi'h  variations  in  the  weight  of  grease  wool  are  frequent  and  account  for 

h  tolerance  of  3  per  cent  which  has  been  established. 

A*  the  estimates  by  the  experts  were  based  on  the  weight  of  the  wool  when 

rrtwaed,  it  was  necessary  to  base  the  scouring  test  on  the  original  weight  of 

»7^.2  kilos  in  the  grease.    After  disuniting,  scouring,  and  drying  the  14  bales 

wool  the  weight  of  the  scoured  wool  was  found  to  be  618.4  kilos,  which  by 

nwisajse  and  conditioning  became  629.47  kilos,  which  made  the  yield  of  the 

*>l  a*  determined  by  the  test  (629.47-5-1.678.2)  37.5  per  cent. 

rMs  result  was  confirmed  later  when  the  figures  for  the  yield  of  the  total 

Uht  nf  27,035  kilos  were  obtained. 

Many  scouring  tests  which  have  been  made  have  shown  that  the  yield  indi- 

r*l  by  the  tests  does  not  vary  more  than  one-half  per  cent  from  the  actual 

I*!  of  the  entire  lot.    A  scouring  test  of  this  kind  is  far  superior  to  the  judg- 

*t  <*(  experts.     The  error  of  the  experts  in   the  case  cited  was    (42.36  — 

•?,i  4 86  per  cent.    Scouring  tests  of  a  carefully  selected  part  of  a  shipment  of 

V,I  is  a  guaranty  of  accuracy  to  the  buyer  and  seller,  but  unfortunately  in- 

\\v*  a  certain  expense. 

TE8T8  IN  THE  LABORATORY. 

Ky  n*a*on  of  the  marked  differences  in  the  condition  of  different  parts  of  a 
r  »-f  greasp  wool  due  to  the  variable  quantity  of  moisture  and  greasy  and 
nl.y  materials  present,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  affirm  that  a  test  of  a 
«»U  sample  of  the  wool  can  indicate  the  exact  yield  obtained  from  the  whole 
1  The  question  of  the  yield  of  a  lot  of  grease  wool  is  very  complex  and  in 
**  to  obtain  fairly  exact  results  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  tests  many 
w*  and  to  draw  a  considerable  number  of  samples  that  must  be  selected  with 
»t  care  In  order  that  they  may  represent  the  average  condition  of  the  lot. 
practice  It  is  a  peculiarly  complicated  task  to  secure  these  required  condi- 
**  a  lot  of  grease  wool  generally  being  far  from  uniform  in  condition. 
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Furthermore,  the  official  conditioning  houses  in  France  refuse  abaolntelv  t> 
make  tests  of  this  kind,  contenting  themselves  with  giving  the  results  obtain* 
by  a  test  of  the  samples  of  grease  wool  that  were  submitted  to  them,  but  wtaia 
the  officials  of  the  conditioning  houses  did  not  themselves  draw  from  the  to 
of  wool.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  conditioning  houses  guarantee  the  yield  tf 
only  the  small  quantity  of  the  lot  which  was  submitted  to  them,  the  interest* 
parties — the  buyer  and  seller — having  full  liberty  to  calculate  the  yield  of  d» , 
total  quantity  of  wool.  The  operation  carried  on  by  the  conditioning  ,1ioq*>  » 
as  follows: 

1.  Weighing  the  sample  submitted  for  the  test. 

2.  Sorting  the  wool:  (A)  Wool  in  the  grease.  (B)  Rejections,  kempy,  friK 
etc.  (C)  Various  foreign  materials  falling  from  the  wool — sand,  straw.  «**. 
These  three  classes  of  products  are  weighed  separately. 

Decreusage  and  conditioning. — From  the  sorts  (A)  and  (B)  one  or  Severn 
samples  are  drawn  and  subjected  to  decreusage  and  conditioning  by  the  tis«* 
methods. 

Average  yield. — The  partial  results  are  combined  and  the  calculation  appltrt 
to  the  entire  lot  of  wool. 

Application. — Take  for  illustration,  a  lot  tested  at  the  conditioning  home  - 
Mazamet. 

Net  weight  of  sample  as  received,  60.585  kilos. 

SORTING   AND   WEIGHING.  g^ 

(A)  Body  sort ^ 46,2* 

(B)  Rejections 1& 

(C)  Impurities 0.  J5? 

Total 60. 

Invisible  loss 0.  Ifll 

Original  weight 60  5» 

Two  1,000-gram  samples  are  drawn,  one  from  each  of  the  two  sorts  (A)  aoJ 
(B),  and  after  decreusage  and  conditioning  show  the  following  results: 

Gi 

(A)  Pure  wool r 410. 

Water 155.: 

Fatty  and  foreign  matter 433J 

Total l,aw 

(B)  Rejections,  pure  wool ;S^ 

Water 101 

Fatty  and  foreign  matter Sty  J 

Total 1,000  H 

From  these  results  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  partial  yields : 

Hereof 

(A)  Wool  absolutely  dry 41(6 

Wool  conditioned  at  17  per  cent 4S.«tJ 

This    represents    the   following   yield    for    the   body    sort   of    the    samt»t 

46.250X0.48029=22.213  kilos. 

Per  Cf" 

(B)  Rejections,  wool  absolutely  dry 2S.JI 

Wool  conditioned  at  17  per  cent 38.  fl* 

This  represents  the  following  yield  for  the  rejections  of  the  aainj»v- 
13.300X0.33088=4.401  kilos. 

AVERAGE  YIELD. 

(A)  46. 250  kilos 22.213  kilos  conditioned  at  17  per  «^.. 

(B)  13. 300  kilos 4.401  kilos  conditioned  at  17  per  er* 

59. 55  kilos  yields 2&  614  kilos  conditioned  at  17  per  c*.^ 

Consequently  the  average  yield  of  the  sample  is  (26.6144-00.585)  4fc.9tf  |« 
cent. 
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It  is  well  to  note  that  the  certificate  issued  by  the  conditioning  house  at 
izamet  refers  only  to  the  constituents  of  the  sample  submitted  and  is  not  ap- 
cable  to  the  entire  lot  of  wool  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn.  These 
iCriction8  are  entirely  justified  because  the  composition  of  a  lot  of  grease 
>ol  is  often  very  heterogeneous  and  the  sample  drawn  can  not  be  accepted  as 
presenting  it.  The  large  quantities  of  foreign  materials  sometimes  found  in 
p  bates  of  grease  wool  have  a  material  effect  on  the  yield  of  the  entire  lot. 
In  this  connection  I  will  give  the  results  obtained  from  a  lot  of  grease  wool 
>m  the  department  Isere,  France,  on  which  the  experts  had  stated  the  yield 
be  35  per  cent : 

Kilo*. 

ease  wool,  net  weight 21, 838. 11 

roes,  sand,  vegetable  matter,  etc.,  removed  by  sorting 24. 5 

•jections 229. 05 

in,  kemp,  etc _ 15.20 

Total 268. 75 

The  foreign  matter  is  equal  to  1.32  per  cent  of  the  net  weight 
After  scouring,  decreusage,  and  conditioning  the  yield  was  9,451  kilos  of 
Hired  wool,  an  actual  yield  of  43.09  per  cent.    As  will  be  noted,  this  yield 
8.69  per  cent  greater  than  that  stated  by  the  experts. 

Tlie  conditioning  house  at  Vienne  also  made  tests  to  determine  the  yield 
samples  of  grease  itool.  Four  samples,  of  500  grams  each,  were  drawn  from 
e  lot  of  grease  wool  of  the  same  origin  as  the  preceding  lot,  the  experts  esti- 
itlng  the  yield  to  be  42.025  per  cent.  The  determination  of  the  humidity  of 
e  grease  wool  being  impossible,  the  examiner  proceeded  immediately  with 
t  decreusage  of  the  samples,  reducing  them  to  an  absolutely  dry  weight.  The 
ar  samples,  of  500  grams  each,  yielded  238,  240,  243.5,  and  247.5  grams,  respec- 
ttly.  a  total  of  969.4  grams.  This  weight  was  reduced  to  a  conditioned  weight 
i  the  17  per  cent  basis:  909.4X1.17=1,134.198  kilos.  This  shows  an  average 
pW  from  the  samples  of  1,134.198-4-2,000=56.709  per  cent. 
When  the  entire  lot  was  scoured  it  showed  an  actual  yield  of  48.6  per  cent, 
tiich  was  8.109  per  cent  less  than  that  determined  by  the  laboratory  tests,  and 
K5  per  cent  greater  than  the  yield,  42.625  per  cent,  estimated  by  the  experts. 
Fnrt heratore.  the  tests  which  have  been  made  on  the  lalwratory  basis  have 
variably  shown  a  yield  greater  than  that  actually  obtained  from  the  entire 
t.  It  appears  that  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  that  may  be  taken,  there 
always  a  tendency  when  drawing  the  samples  to  select  wool  that  is  cleaner 
id  lighter  shrinking  than  the  average  of  the  lot.  For  these  reasons  this 
bontory  method  of  testing  has  not  been  adopted  in  practice.  Up  to  the 
went  time  the  great  difficulty  in  drawing  samples  that  will  represent  the 
▼ripe  condition  of  an  entire  lot  of  wool  presents  a  problem  that  has  not  yet 
ft*  solved. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said  is  that  only  a  test  of 
>  least  1.000  kilograms  of  grease  wool,  on  an  industrial  scale,  will  give  a 
rtciently  dose  approximation  of  the  value  of  a  lot  of  grease  wool  so  far  as 
•  yield  is  concerned.  As  for  the  estimates  made  by  the  experts,  they  are 
aurally  erroneous  and  always  subject  to  caution. 

WASHED   WOOL. 

Wools  washed  on  the  back  of  the  sheep  have  been  freed  from  the  greater 
in  of  the  imparities  and  soluble  materials  by  rinsing  the  animals  in  running 
iter.  This  operation  takes  place  a  few  days  before  the  shearing  and  imparts 
reater  uniformity  of  condition  to  the  wool.  Washed  wools  are  sold  on  a  basis 
t  the  yield  as  fixed  by  experts  and  which  is  always  subject  to  error.  I  will 
to  particulars  regarding  a  lot  of  wool  washed  on  the  sheep's  back  which  came 
run  the  Jura  region  and  on  which  the  experts  fixed  a  yield  of  74.72  per  cent. 
ttx  wool  was  found  to  be  made  up  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

JK*  wool,  absolutely  dry 77. 725 

wty  and  foreign  materials 7. 2 

Fiter 15.075 

Total 100.00 

81527— 22—  sch  11 8 
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When  conditioned  on  a  basis  of  17  per  cent  yield  of  the  lot  was:  7t.r&> 
1.17=90.938  per  cent. 

The  underestimating  of  the  yield  by  the  experts  was  (90.938— 74.72 )  =16.214 
per  cent 

By  reason  of  the  greater  uniformity  in  the  condition  of  wool  washed  on  tbe 
back  of  the  sheep  the  operations  of  decreusage  and  conditioning,  when  earn* 
on  with  samples  of  100  to  600  grams,  give  a  fair  approximation  of  the  actor 
yield  of  the  entire  lot.  This  is  also  true  of  wools  pulled  from  sheepskins.  s» 
is  done  at  Mazainet.  On  the  other  hand,  pulled  wools  removed  from  the  skis 
by  chemicals  are  of  an  inferior  value  and  are  called  "pelades."  These  V.*- 
quality  wools  carry  about  20  per  cent  of  lime. 


SCOURED  WOOLS. 

Wools  scoured  in  warm  water  are  fairly  free  from  grease  and  impurities  u£ 
can  be  used  in  the  carded  woolen  industry  without  further  scouring.  They  mi 
bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  a  yield  fixed  by  experts  whose  estimates  fre- 
quently vary  from  the  actual  yield  obtained  from  the  entire  lot.  This  is  show* 
by  the  following  comparison  of  estimates  and  actual  results  in  percentap* 
obtained  from  three  lots  of  scoured  Australian  wool : 


Yield  given  by  experts. 

Pure  wool,  absolutely  dry 

Fatty  and  foreign  material 

Water 

Total 

Yield  conditioned  17  per  cent  and  1)  per  cent 


Percent. 

94.5 

81. 132 

5.170 

13.698 


100 
96.349 


Lot  2. 


Let 


Percent.   Po 

93.5  * 

83.232         7S 

1.80B  !        r 

ix 


100 
96.813 


I® 
K 


In  every  case  the  yield  given  by  the  experts  is  less  than  the  actual  yield. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

From  what  has  preceded  we  can  reach  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Grease  wools. — The  laboratory  tests  when  with  small  samples  always  shoa 
a  yield  greater  than  the  actual  yield. 

When  making  scouring  tests  of  a  certain  number  of  bales  on  an  industn- 
scale  the  result  is  within  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

2.  Washed  and  scoured  wools. — The  tests  of  small  samples  drawn  careful1* 
from  the  bulk  of  the  lot  gives  a  result  close  to  the  natural  yield. 

In  all  cases  the  tests  should  be  completed  by  conditioning  the  wool  by  tj 
usual  methods. 
In  all  cases  the  yield  indicated  by  experts  is  erroneous. 

3.  Remarks. — In  many  sales  of  scoured  wool  the  following  clause  is  insert** 
in  the  contract : 

"  Scoured  wool  conditional  on  a  basis  of  17  per  cent  with  the  regular  toleror*v 
of  1.5  per  cent  for  fatty  materials." 

This  means  that  100  parts  of  pure  wool  absolutely  dry  is  invoiced  at  ( 100  < 
1.17X1.015)  118.755  parts. 

As  will  be  easily  understood,  this  clause  in  the  contract  makes  the  1.5  per  rmr 
of  fatty  material  subject  to  the  17  per  cent  regain  as  if  it  were  wool  fiber.  In  kl 
the  purchases  of  army  goods  by  the  French  quartermaster  department  this  tr- 
ance of  1.5  per  cent  is  required,  the  plain  effect  being  to  make  the  regain  18.75* 
per  cent  instead  of  17  per  cent.    . 
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CAMEL,  ALPACA,  AND  LLAMA  HAIE. 

[Paragraphs  1101  and  1102.] 

1TEMENT  OF  J.  S.  RADFORD,  HOUSTON,  TEX.,  REPRESENTING 

THE  ORIENTAL  TEXTILE  MILLS. 

Senator  McCumbek.  Mr.  Radford,  please  give  your  name,  address, 
j  business  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Radford.  John  S.  Radford,  Houston,  Tex.  I  represent  the 
iental  Textile  Co. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  address  here  is  given  as  50  Church 
riM«t,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Radford.  Yes.  That  is  our  New  York  office.  My  home  is 
msion,  Tex.,  and  the  factory  with  which  I  am  connected  is  located 
Houston,  Tex. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  wish  to  speak  on  paragraph  1101  and 
e  following? 

Mr.  Radford.  Yes.  I  want  to  address,  the  committee  on  the  classi- 
ation  of  camel  hair,  alpaca  hair,  and  llama  hair. 
In  tariffs  previous  to  that  of  1913,  and  in  the  Payne*  Aldricb  bill 
trticularly,  China  camel  hair,  alpaca  hair,  and  llama  hair  were 
aced  in  class  2  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  fine  clothing 
wis  in  class  2,  whereas  Russian  camel  hair,  almost  identical  with 
tuna  camel  hair,  was  placed  in  class  3,  grouped  with  the  other 
•rse  carpet  wools  to  which  it  bears  a  close  analogy,  being  almost 
entical  with  it. 

Si  I  have  prepared  a  short  brief,  and  I  should  like  to  address 
yself  to  those  three  items,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 
Prior  to  the  World  War  Russian  camel  hair  was  imported  into 
is  country  for  the  making  of  certain  carpet,  belting,  and  similar 
fccialities,  and  in  all  tariffs  prior  to  that  of  1913  was  properly 
issified  as  a  coarse  carpet  wool  with  class  3  wools,  whereas  Ohina 
mel  hair,  almost,  if  not  entirely,  identical  with  Russian  camel 
iir,  was  placed  with  class  2  wools,  calling  for  even  a  higher 
ito  of  duty  than  the  fine  wools  in  class  1  for  dress  goods  and  suit- 
f  purposes.  Alpaca  hair  and  llama  hair  were  likewise  placed 
ith  class  2  wools,  calling  for  the  same  high  rate  of  duty  as  China 
fliel  hair,  and  despite  the  fact  of  the  bulk  of  these  three  mentioned 
bers  being  more  nearly  identical  with  Russian  camel  hair  and 
her  coarse  class  3  wools  than  any  other  wool  fibers  the  importa- 
on  thereof  into  this  country  was  made  prohibitive.  Moreover, 
»re  are  not  any  wools  produced  in  this  country  to  which  they 
tar  any  similarity  or  analogy  or  with  which  they,  or  the  yarns 
r  fabrics  made  of  them,  come  into  any  feature  of  competition, 
"nsequently,  for  such  reasons  alone,  all  China  camel  hair,  alpaca 
»»r.  and  llama  hair,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1913  tariff,  were 
*ts  excluded  from  this  country  and  were  marketed  in  Europe, 
tyriving  this  Government  of  the  collection  of  duties  there  against 
&j  our  American  manufacturers  from  making  the  specialties  into 
tiich  they  enter;  whereas,  if  these  low,  coarse  wools  had  been  prop- 
j4)  classified,  in  line  with  other  similar  carpet  wools,  in  class  3, 
wy  could  have  been  imported  into  this  country  for  the  making 
J  coarse  yarns  and  the  coarse- fabric  specialties  mentioned,  and  the 
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Government  could  have  thereby  collected  tremendous  duties  an! 
benefited  by  a  large  additional  revenue  without  any  tariff  compila- 
tions whatever- 
There  is  practically'no  difference  between  Russian  camel  hair  ar.4 
China  camel  hair,  while  the  alpaca  hair  and  llama  hair  are  mow 
nearly  analogous  to  camel  hair  tnan  to  any  other  known  wool  or  hair 
fibers.  Therefore,  in  the  framing  of  the  new  permanent  tariff  U 
the  present  Congress  we  shall  hope  that  due  consideration  will  J* 
given  to  our  representations  with  respect  to  the  foregoine,  so  tiuf 
Russian  camel  hair,  China  camel  hair,  alpaca  hair,  and  llama  luur 
all  may  be  placed  for  dutiable  purposes  in  class  3  wools— that  is  ta 
say,  all  grouped  together  with  carpet  wools  and  under  such  classify 
tions  as  may  be  given  carpet  wools,  so  that  prior  incongruities  in  At 
American  classification  of  wool  groups  may  now  become  properly 
balanced  and  remedied. 

WOOL  ON  THE  SKIN. 

[Paragraph  1102.] 

STATEMENT  OF   T.   F.   HABBINGTON,   REPRESENTING   J.   J.   HA* 

KINGTON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  kindly  give  your  name  and  addretf 
to  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Harrington.  T.  F.  Harrington,  New  York  City.  I  repiwflC 
the  wool-pulling  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  von  any  other  address  than  Xew  Y«»rl 
City? 

Mr.- Harrington.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  business  in  which  >*«n 
are  engaged. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Wool  pulling. 

Inasmuch  as  vou  are  now  considering  the  wool  tariff  schedule 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  this  schedule  \n 
vides  only  for  a  differential  of  1  cent  a  pound  clean  content  in  fav 
of  wool  imported  on  the  skin,  as  set  forth  in  Schedule  11,  paragrai 
1102,  we  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  disadvantage  unifa 
which  the  wool-pulling  industry  of  this  country  will  be  placed  i 
this  industry  does  not  receive  a  much  larger  differential. 

This  differential  of  1  cent  a  pound  is  practically  of  no  benefit  ft 
us  in  the  importing  of  wool  on  the  skin. 

In  order  that  we  may  make  clear  to  you  the  disadvantage  our  :» 
dustry  would  be  placed  under,  I  wish  to  put  before  you  the  follow 
ing  facts  : 

First.  The  cost  of  pulling  is  approximately  22  cents  per  skin.  Thi 
is  the  cost  that  wool  on  the  skin  must  assume,  which  does  not  ha* 
to  be  borne  by  imported  fleece  or  shorn  wool.  The  average  weigb 
of  wool  pulled  from  imported  skins  is  approximately  four  and  a  h*J 
pounds  per  skin.  This  is  approximately  an  additional  cost  of 
cents  per  grease  pound  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  imported  fte« 
or  shorn  wTool. 

Second.  Wools  on  the  skin  are  uniformly  of  heavier  shrink^ 
than  shorn  wools  of  the  same  class,  due  to  the  blood  and  dirt  whi<- 
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taken  up  by  the  skin  in  the  process  of  slaughtering,  and  all  tag 
ks  are  left  on  the  wool  on  the  skin,  while  they  are  eliminated  from 
•fleece  wool  in  the  shearing.  We  might  also  call  attention  to  the 
t  that  all  wools  purchased  abroad  for  importation  are  selected 
*cially  for  their  light  shrinkage  and  freedom  from  these  tag  locks 
J  skirts. 

Third.  Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  it  was  practically  impossible 
import  sheepskins  carrying  class  1  wools  with  the  differential 

I  cent  per  pound  on  wool  in  the  grease  in  competition  with  the 
»ce  or  snorn  wools.  This  bill  specified  class  1  wool  dutiable  at 
cents  per  pound,  and  class  1  wool  on  the  skin  at  10  cents  per 
und,  making  a  difference  of  approximately  10  per  cent,  while,  on  the 
ler  hand,  the  differential  in  the  proposed  Fordney  bill  makes  a  dif- 
rtnoe  on  the  clean  content  of  only  1  cent,  from  25  cents  to  24  cents, 
only  4  per  cent.  This,  as  you  will  see,  places  our  industry  even 
a  greater  disadvantage  than  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill. 

We  ask  that  in  the  proposed  bill  the  difference  between  wools  on 
?  skin  and  other  wools  be  recognized,  and  a  differential  made  that 

II  be  in  keeping  with  the  additional  cost  borne  by  the  pulled  wool, 
well  as  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  wool  on  the  skin  as 
npared  with  the  fleece  or  shorn  wool. 

It  is  admitted  that  wools  will  have  to  be  imported  to  supply  the 
ficiency  between  home  production  and  home  requirements.  This 
ing  so,  we  believe  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  labor 
well  as  the  best  interests  of  a  prosperous  and  thriving  industry  that 
ery  encouragement  be  given  to  the  -importation  ot  wool  on  the 
in. 

There  is  another  feature  which  we  wish  to  call  to  your  attention, 
>d  which  has  a  very  important  bearing  from  the  labor  standpoint. 
lere  is  in  addition  to  the  pulling  of  wool  from  these  skins  the 
"ocess  of  pickling  and  preparing  the  skin  for  the  tanner.  This 
nns  quite  an  important  part  of  the  industry.  If  the  differential 
the  rate  of  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  import  these  skins. 
*v  would  be  pulled  in  foreign  countries  and  the  pickled  skins  would 
imported  free  of  duty  and  labor,  would  loose  the  benefits  it  would 
'rive  from  the  pulling  of  them  here,  and  the  industry  suffer  accord- 
gly. 

In  conclusion,  while  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asking 
r  any  rate  of  duty  that  will  lessen  the  protection  due  to  the  wool- 
*wing  interest  of  the  country,  we  do  feel  that  the  pulling  industry 
mild  not  be  placed  at  any  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  im- 
>rters  of  fleece  or  shorn  wool,  and  as  the  costs  which  we  have  placed 
tfore  you  show  that  our  industry  under  an  equal  rate  would  be 
criminated  against  to  the  extent  of  5  cents  per  grease  pound,  or 
&  equivalent,  on  the  scoured  content,  which  is  about  8  cents  per 
Kind,  we  submit  our  claim  for  your  consideration.  I  might  add 
«t  I  represent  the  following-named  concerns:  Traugoot,  Schmidt 
.*>iis,  Detroit.  Mich.;  J.  J.  Harrington  &  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York 
"y:  J.  M,  &  P.  Scanlon,  New  York  City;  New  York  Veal  &  Mut- 

•  Co.,  New  York  City ;  Aaron  Levy  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  J.  C. 

•  i     l]?c-)'  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Nagle  Packing  Co.,  Jersey  City, 

•  •'•:  Winslow  Bros.  &  Smith  Co.,  Norwood,  Mass.;  Helburn 
nompson  Co.,  Salem,  Mass.;  Rosenthal  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
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Rosenberg,  Happ  t&  Siegel,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  B.  Steinhartor  &  Sou 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Pittsburgh  Wool  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  M.  Beau 
stein  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Bissinger  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calil: 
and  L.  Kaufman  A  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  you  know  it  does  cost  something  to 
have  the  wool  sheared. 

Mr.  Harrington.  In  Europe? 

Senator  Smoot.  In  this  country  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  it  cost  more  for  the  pulling  than  it  dott 
for  the  shearing? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Oh,  yes:  much  more. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  costs  wnat,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Harringon.  It  costs  more  to  pull.  The  cost  of  pulling  is  8 
cents  apiecfe. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  22  cents  for  44  pounds? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Foixette,  Describe  that  process. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Very  well,  sir. 

The  first  process  is  the  soaking  and  softening  of  the  skin.  Tta 
skins  practically  all  come  in  in  a  dry  condition.  They  are  put 
through  the  soaking  process  to  soften  them.  Then  they  are  wash* 
on  the  fresh  side  of  the  skin,  and  then  we  apply  a  solution  of  hm 
and  sodium  or  lime  and  arsenic.  There  are  two  or  three  differed 
processes.  Then  they  remain  in  that  condition  for  24  hours,  tai 
after  that • 

Senator  La  Foli^tte.  How  much  hand  work  is  there  in  the  t« 
processes? 

Mr.  Harrington.  It  is  all  hand  work. 

Senator  La  FoijLette.  Is  the  washing  done  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes ;  the  washing  is  done  by  hand. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  tubs? 

Mr.  Harringon.  In  tubs,  with  a  paddle  wheel.  -  It  is  done  bj  i 
machine,  a  washing  machine,  but  it  is  all  hand  work.  After  pil- 
ing or  applying  the  solution  of  lime  and  sodium,  it  goes  to  the  palter 

Senator  La  Foli^ette.  Just  a  moment.      How  is  that  applied  ? 

Mr.  Harrington.  By  a  whitewash  brush  on  the  fresh  side  of  ti 
skin.  It  is  put  on  by  hand.  Then  it  goes  to  the  puller,  who  piA 
the  wool  and  sorts  it  into  different  grades. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  all  pulled  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes.  Then  the  wool  is  dried  and  is  soon  rv*M 
for  the  market.    That  process  costs  about  22  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  differential  is  based  upon  the  scoured  ba>i 
without  dirt. 

Mr.  Harrington.  We  forgot  that  in  our  brief.  We  forgot  to  ?* 
that  we  would  request  the  equivalent  of  the  scoured  content,  whi 
would  be  approximately  8  cents  per  pound.  I  am  assuming  that  tb 
average  shrinkage  is  40  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  you  want  to  make  any  change  in  ywi: 
statement  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  shall  do  that  later,  Senator. 

Now,  the  situation  is  this,  to  sum  the  whole  thing  up :  The  iro 
porter,  in  importing  his  wools,  has  no  labor  cost  at  all  attached  U 
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e  wool  except  warehousing,  interest  charges  on  his  money,  and 

erhead.    In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  manufacturing  charge, 

we  see  fit  to  call  it.  so,  of  22  cents  apiece.    They  do  not  have  that. 

iese  skins  are  bought  in  Europe.    The  price  is  based  on  the  value 

'  the  wool.    We  come  directly  into  competition  with''  the  shorn 

>oL  which,  after  it  arrives  here,  has  not  to  bear  that  burden. 

We  are  not  treading  on  anybody's  corns.    We  are  asking  simply 

r  the  privilege  of  being  in  a  position  to  import  our  wools  on  the 

ins  at  no  greater  cost.    It  does  not  affect  the  flock  master.    There 

ill  be  so  much  imported  here.    Assume  that  there  are  300,000,000 

>unds.    We  are  using  800,000,000  pounds.    It  would  be  necessary, 

erefore,  to  import  500,000,000.    We  want  the  right  to  import  our 

tare  of  that  at  no  higher  cost  than  the  imported  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  Doyou  pull  the  domestic  wool  ? 

Mr.  Habbington.  We  pull  the  domestic  as  wejl  as  the  imported 

ool. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  proportion  in  your  business  of  the 

>mestic  and  foreign  ? 

Mr.  Hajkrington.  Individually?    Do  you  mean  in  my  own  per- 

>nal  business? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  sir:  in  your  own  business. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Probably  25  per  cent  is  imported.    That,  how- 

rer,  is  not  true  of  the  others,  I  think.    Probably  30  per  cent  would 

>ver  the  entire  industry.    Perhaps  not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the 

cins  pulled  in  this  country  are  imported.    That  does  not  apply  to 

irpeting  stuff.    We  do  not  handle  that.    That  is  handled  mostly 

p  tanners,  and  their  work  is  pretty  much  done  by  machinery.    There 

i  no  selection  or  grading  of  wool  in  ft. 

Senator  McLean.  If  wool  can  be  sheared  for  half  what  it  costs 

>puint,  why  isn't  it  all  sheared? 

Mr.  Harrington.  You  would  lose  a  certain  percentage  of  the 

tin. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  lose  the  pelt. 

Senator  McLean.  You  don't  lose  the  pelt  when  you  shear  sheep, 
mi  have  the  pelt  just  the  same. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  to  get  it  out. 

^nator  La  Foixottb.  You  can  not  do  it  unless  you  use  squeezers. 

^nator  McLean.  You  can  shear  it  before  you  kill  it,  canx  you  ? 

Mr.  Habbington.  You  would  lose  approximately  three-quarters  of 

Jjnund. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  your  pelts  worth  more  where  the  wool  is 
>ulled  than  where  the  sheep  is  sheared  before  he  is  killed,  or  do  you 
avetopull  all  the  wool? 

Mr.  Harrington.  We  have  to  pull  all  of  it. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  to  state  about  the 
*|fiht  of  the  sheepskins ;  that  is,  after  the  wool  is  pulled. 

Mr.  Habbington.  It  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  original  weight 
'*  the  skin.  After  we  pull  the  wool  we  lime  it  for  several  days.  It  is 
>Qt  into  lime  vats  and  then  it  is  cured  and  all  foreign  matter  is  re- 
eved from  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  Senator  Good- 
ie s  question.  He  desires  to  know  about  the  weight  of  the  pelt  after 
he  wool  is  taken  off. 

Senator  Gooding.  The  skin  itself. 
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Mr.  Harrington.  Before  or  after  the  wool  is  removed! 

Senator  Gooding.  In  its  last  stage. 

Mr.  Harrington.  Fifty  per  cent  wool,  9  pounds  skin,  gives  yoa  M 
pounds  of  wool. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  wool  weighs  about  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes;  about  50  per  cent  of  the  dry  skin.  That  « 
what  the  Treasury  Department  assessed  on  the  wool.  * 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  make  the  whole  thing  weigh  abour 
9  pounds? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Harrington,  you  speak  also  for  Mr.  Cook. 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes,  sir ;  I  speak  for  Mr.  Cook  also. 

RAW  WOOL. 

I  Paragraph  1102.] 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  F.  WALKER,  SECRETARY  OHIO  WOOL  CtBOWES? 
ASSOCIATION,  MEMBER  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SHEEP  AND  WOOL  BUREAU,  GAMBIER,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Walker,  will  you  please  state  your  full  nam* 
for  the  committee? 

Mr.  Walker.  My  name  is  J.  F.  Walker;  my  address,  Gambier. 
Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  National  Sheep  an<) 
Wool  Bureau,  and  this  statement  that  we  are  presenting  at  the  pres- 
ent time  will  De  presented  on  behalf  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Woo* 
Bureau,,  an  organization  covering  a  great  many  woolgrowers'  asso- 
ciations, particularly  in  the  East 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Walker, 
and  state  your  views  and  that  of  your  associates. 

Mr.  Walker.  In  presenting  this  statement  for  the  consideration 
of  your  committee  it  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  the  matter  of 
the  necessity  of  the  protection  of  the  sheep  industry  of  the  Unite ; 
States  at  great  length.  I 

We  believe  there  is  no  fair-minded  person  but  will  agree  that  it  is 
an  industry  not  only  advantageous  in  promoting  the  best  intend 
of  the  country,  but  one  that  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  welfare:) 
practically  the  only  industry  serving  in  the  dual  capacity  of  provid- 
ing both  food  ana  clothing,  an  industry  that  has  been  develoj*! 
through  the  application  of  the  principles  of  protection.  Evident 
beyond  controversy  has  been  repeatedly  submitted  before  every  cow- 
mittee  holding  hearings  on  wool  tariff  schedules  bearing  out  tW 
truth  of  this  statement. 

So  vital  was  the  necessity  for  wool  in  1918  that  the  Goverame 
took  over  the  entire  wool  supply  of  the  United  States,  and,  quotii 
Gen.  Peyton  C.  March,  United  States  Army,  page  12,  Wool  and  ll\ 
Trade  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission : 

Just  one  instance:  Take  the  mere  question  of  uniforms.     We  muat  c< 
mandeer,  and  have  done  so,  all  of  the  wool  of  the  United  States,  and  tut 
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iken  the  wool  of  the  Argentine.    We  are  going  to  put  the  whole  civilian  popu- 
Uon  on  shoddy  /or  the  next  year,  bat  you  can  not  do  this  thing  offhand. 

The  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  nation  like  the  United  States  put- 
ing  its  civilian  population  on  shoddy,  and  even  using  shoddy  and 
ther  substitutes  for  its  Armyrequirements  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
bould  never  be  repeated.  What  if  the  war  had  gone  on  four  or 
rayears? 

The  Republican  Party  recognizes  the  fact  that  sheep  husbandry 
i  a  vital  industry,  and  promised  to  protect  it,  as  the  following  com- 
munication sent  out  by  the  Republican  national  committee  clearly 
emonstrates: 

V>  the  Wool  Growers: 

The  wool  Industry  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation.  Without  wool  we  can 
ot  clothe  our  people.  Mutton  is  a  helpful  and  nutritious  food  and  rapidly 
rowing  in  popularity. 

If  we  are  able  to  build  up  a  self-sustaining  sheep  husbandry  our  ranchers  and 
armers  must  be  protected  from  unfair  competition  from  those  countries  where 
he  cost  of  production  and  the  standards  of  living  are  much  lower  than  here. 

The  Republican  Party  is  pledged  to  protect  the  woolgrower  through  an  ade- 
(tiate  tariff  representing  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
ibroad. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always  advocated  a  tariff  for  revenue* only,  and  so 
tor  as  the  sheep  industry  is  concerned  has  several  times  opened  the  door  to 
free  entry  of  wool,  with  consequent  disaster  to  the  home  producer. 

I'nder  proper  protection  and  development,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  farms 
ind  ranches  can  not  grow  all  the  wool  required  to  meet  the  necessities  of  our 
rapidly  increas  ng  population.  Authorities  tell  us  that  we  have  room  for 
150,000.000  sheep  to  provide  this  need. 

The  Republican  Party  promises  to  give  the  sheep  in.lustry  of  these  United 
States  a  square  deal. 

We  believe  that  the  Republican  Party  meant  what  it  said  in  this 
communication,  and  that  your  committee  to-day  is  interested  in  two 
major  premises:  First,  what  shall  be  the  basis  for  determining  the 
duties  on  wool ;  and,  second,  what  "  constitutes  an  adequate  protec- 
tive tariff,  representing  the  difference  between  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad  ?  " 

Woolgrowers  have  long  contended  that  the  duty  on  wool  should 
be  specific  in  nature,  rather  than  ad  valorem,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

A  conclusive  objection  to  ad  valorem  duties  is  that  when  foreign 
wools  decline  in  price,  and  thereby  produce  the  greatest  need  of  a 
protective  duty,  the  least  protection  is  given,  and  when  foreign 
wools  advance  in  price,  and  the  need  of  protection  grows  less,  the 
greater  protection  is  given — thus  the  ad  valorem  system  is  illogical. 

Manufacturers  of  woolen  fabrics  have  recognized  this,  and  Mr. 
S.  X.  D.  North,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  in  the  hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  second  session,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

The  wool  manufacturer  asks,  then,  that  whatever  protection  is  given  him 
nmy  he  given,  in  part  at  least,  n  specific  form,  so  arranged  that  the  opportunity 
»ml  Inducement  to  undervaluation  shall  be  reduced  to  a  min  mum  and  the  law 
"lull  operate  with  certainty,  exactness,  and  equity. 

In  the  tariff  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Sixty-second  Congress,  John  P.  Wood,  president  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  on  being  asked  by  C<*- 
gresstaan  Hill — 

What  kind  of  a  rate  do  you  recommend,  ad  Valorem  or  specific? 

Referring  to  woolen  fabrics — replied : 

We  recommend  a  specific  rate  with  certain  cloth,  and  where  it  »  impossU 
to  recommend  a  minimum  we  recommend  a  compound  duty. 

And,  again  auoting  from  tariff  brief  submitted  by  the  Nation*. 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  at  same  hearings: 

A  duty,  to  afford  protection  to  an  industry,  must  equal  the  difference  *- 
tween  foreign  and  domestic  conversion  cost.  That  difference  is,  in  respect  t 
any  given  article,  a  constant  factor.  The  only  duty  that  will  always  equal  *irs 
difference  must  therefore  be  a  constant  and  the  only  form  of  duty  that  nwefr 
these  requirements  and  is  one  that  is  specific  in  form — that  is,  one  that  is  as- 
sessed at  so  much  per  unit  of  quantity,  as,  for  example,  per  pound,  per  shut* 
yard,  per  gallon,  or  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  commodftr 

If  the  duty  is  in  ad  valorem  form — that  is,  assessed  as  a  percentage  of  ttr 
value  of  the  'commodity — the  amount  of  duty  is  variant,  fluctuating  cm- 
stantly  with  changes  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  of  which  the  commodity  a 
made.  Low  prices  of  raw  material  are  constantly  coincident  with  depress 
business. 

We  have-already  noted  how  low  prices  are  coincident  with  businas 
depression — 

And  at  such  a  time,  when  competition  is  most  severe,  profits  disappear,  In- 
creasing duty  on  an  ad  valorem  rate  Invites  new  and  killing  competition  to  uv 
domestic  producer,  and  the  fall  in  domestic  prices,  being  accelerated  M  . 
simultaneous  proportionate  fall  in  the  amount  of  duty,  causes  increased  dis- 
tress to  merchants  through  the  greater  loss  in  the  liquidation  of  their  stotis 
of  merchandise. 

Per  contra,  rising  prices  of  raw  material  are  usually  coincident  with  act  >- 
business  and  abundant  demand.  At  such  times  competition  is  reduced  to  * 
minimum,  for  there  is  enough  trade  for  all.  Under  such  circumstance*  t'm 
rise  in  prices  is  apt  to  be  stimulated  beyond  an  increase  in  coat  of  raw  a* 
terial  by  augmented  profits;  and  it  is  under  such  conditions  that  inert*** 
competition  is  needed  to  protect  the  buyer  from  exorbitant  advances.  I' 
however,  the  duties  are  in  ad  valorem  form,  competition  is  more  effecti*tir 
barred  than  ever,  for  the  higher  the  raw  material  goes  the  greater  the  fonr^s 
cost,  and  so  the  more  is  the  amount  of  duty  produced  by  the  ad  valorem  ro:« 
Then  it  is  that  the  domestic  producer  receives  not  only  the  protection  norma  vc 
needed  but  has  the  protective  duty  enhanced  so  that  with  the  active  demu.- 
then  existing  it  may  enable  him  to  augment  his  normal  profit.  The  effect » 
the  specific  duty  is  quite  the  reverse,  for  remaining  as  it  does  at  one  level.  '" 
domestic  prices  tend  to  advance  too  much,  the  doors  to  foreign  compete**' 
automatically  open  and  an  effective  check  is  at  once  imposed  upon  any  t 
crease  in  domestic  prices  beyond  that  made  necessary  by  increased  eo*c  *d 
raw  material. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Government,  specific  rates  are  greatly  t«  ? 
preferred,  the  important  consideration  being  that  its  revenue  should  be  st*** 
and  dependable.  We  have  already  noticed  that  low  prices  are  coincident  «*• 
dull  business.  Consequently,  at  the  very  time  when  the  volume  of  imp**"-. 
tions  and  the  revenue  produced  thereby  are  greatly  reduced  because  (\t  < 
depressed  condition  of  business,  the  revenue  is  still  further  depleted  because  \u 
duty  has  to  be  computed  as  a  percentage  upon  low  prices. 

Whether  considered  as  a  matter  of  protection  to  domestic  manufacturer*  or  a 
one  of  Government  revenue,  ad  valorem  duties  are  so  susceptible  to  the  fruu'3  ••' 
undervaluation  as  to  be  highly  objectionable.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  ^  - 
toms  frauds  have  been  perpetuated  in  respect  to  commodities  that  were  *uh>^ 
to  specific  duties,  but  such  frauds  Involve  connivance  upon  the  part  of  pen** « 
engaged  in  the  customs  service,  and  a  proper  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  On- 
ernment  officials  ought  to  make  such  collusion  nearly  impossible.  Moreot* 
such  frauds  of  collusion  are  Just  as  possible  with  ad  valorem  as  with  spetffi1 
duties,  while  through  undervaluation,  without  participation  by  any  Agent* 
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e  customs,  ad  valorem  duties  permit  vastly  greater  frauds  in  addition  to  such 
may  be  effected  by  corruption. 

Because  to  the  serious  objection  to  ad  valorem  duties  practically  every  Secre- 
ry  of  the  Treasury  for  the  last  half  century,  irrespective  of  party,  has  at  one 
ne  or  another  advocated  the  use  of  specific  rather  than  ad  valorem  rates.  In 
jpendlx  III  we  take  leave  to  quote  some  of  the  opinions  officially  expressed  by 
•easury  officials.  Honest  importers  have  been  equally  urgent  in  opposing  the 
e  of  the  ad  valorem  form  in  any  cases  where  the  specific  could  be  applied ;  we 
bjoin  also  some  notable  opinions  from  this  interest. 

So  objectionable  from  every  point  of  view  have  ad  valorem  duties  been  found 
at  other  Governments  have  adopted  it  as  a  settled  policy  that,  whenever  prac- 
sable  import  duties  should  be  laid  In  specific  form.  A  recent  investigator  of 
Is  subject  has  written :  "  The  German  has  946  numbers,  all  specific.*' 

If,  then,  the  duty  be  specific  in  character,  shall  it  be  on  a  clean  or 
rease  basis? 

For  many  years  the  woolgrowers  have  insisted  that  the  duties  on 
ool  should  be  specific,  based  on  the  clean  content  rather  than  on 
rease.  For  the  reason  that  specific  duties  based  on  grease  values 
ermitted  the  importation  of  light  shrinkage  and  skirtedwools,  which 
ere  worth  much  more  than  the  heavier  shrinking  domestic  wools, 
icse  to  a  large  degree  deprived  the  grower  of  the  protection  which, 
nder  previous  Republican  tariff  acts,  it  was  intended  he  should  have. 
Either,  all  wools  are  purchased  by  manufacturers  on  a  clean-content 
asis,  and  are  only  worth  to  him  the  percentage  of  clean  wool  they 
uutain,  as  the  by-product  is  comparatively  valueless  and  normally 
loes  not  much  more  than  pay  for  cost  of  recovery  and  scouring. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  of  1911,  page  14,  contains  the  follow  - 
(i?  paragraph : 

Much  of  the  objection  to  the  present  compensatory  duty  as  giving  excessive 
ompensation  would  be  removed  by  putting  the  duty  on  wool  on  the  scored  basis 
tetead  of  on  the  grease  pound.  The  compensatory  duty  in  that  case  would  be 
dfrsted  to  clean  content  In  case  of  all-wool  goods  at  least  and  would  be 
mirely  independent  of  disputed  grease-wool  shrinkages. 

The  present  Tariff  Commission  reaffirms  this  statement  of  the  Tariff 
ttoard  in  the  following  language,  page  26,  in  the  Woolgrowing 
industry: 

Furthermore,  no  matter  which  branch  of  the  industry  is  more  adversely 
iflwted  by  discrimination  against  the  heavy-shrinking  wools,  conditions  will 
w  equalized  by  Imposition  of  the  duty  upon  the  scoured  content.  This  would 
lo  away  not  only  with  discrimination  between  heavy-shrinking  and  light- 
drinking  wools,  but  also  with  the  discrimination  against  scoured  wool,  which 
rwnhed  from  the  triple  duty  on  it.  This  has  been  cited  as  discrimination  against 
**  woolen  branch  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  which  brought  more  wool 
in  tbe  scoured  condition  than  did  the  worsted  branch. 

The  Tariff  Board  objected  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  not  only  because  of  the 
UfScQlty  in  administering  it,  but  also  when  prices  increase  and  protection  is 
Jw*  oeeded  the  ad  valorem  duty  rises,  while  a  specific  duty  when  prices  are 
nlrii  becomes  in  effect  a  lower  duty.  When  prices  fall,  the  converse  of  this 
proposition  applies.  In  this  way  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  gives  the  do- 
"fcstic  woolgrower  less  protection  when  he  needs  more,  and  vice,  versa.  Some 
^ttfacturew  have,  however,  opposed  this  reasoning  on  the  ground  that  the 
"Umtion  is  entirely  to  the  woolgrowers*  interest,  while  from  the  manufac- 
turer* point  of  view  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  tend  to  equalize  conditions 
Jw ^  them  in  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers,  inasmuch  as  their 
ST  k  ^racted  against  the  duty  on  wool,  their  reasoning  seems  illogical, 
M**ronroensatory  duty  is  intended  solely  to  offset  their  higher  costs  for  raw 
material.  A  duty  on  the  scoured  content  of  imported  wools  could  only  raise 
^^tic  wool  prices  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and  a  proper  compensatory 
th?  ?D  tmDOrtation8  of  manufactures  of  wool  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  offset 
IIU*.  Irrespective  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  world  prices  for  wool. 
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And  again,  on  pages  396  and  397,  report  of  Taft  Tariff  Board : 

The  proposal  to  levy  a  duty  on  the  scoured  pound  of  wool  implies  that  it  is 
possible  to  select  samples  that  are  fairly  representative  of  a  consignment  of 
wool,  and  to  ascertain  the  clean  content  of  the  consignment  hy  semiring  urf 
conditioning  such  samples.  It  also  implies  the  establishment  of  conditioning 
houses  to  be  maintained  by  the  Government  at  leading  ports  of  entry.  The 
Tariff  Board  has  carefully  investigated  the  matter  and,  with  the  aid  of  u> 
Bureau  of  Standards,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  i 
but  it  is  relatively  a  simple  matter  to  test  wool  by  sample  at  the  time  of  im- 
portation. It  has  also  ascertained  that  the  machinery  required  for  scouring  t&! 
conditioning  the  wool  in  small  lots  is  inexpensive  and  could  be  promptly  to- 
stalled,  and  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  light.  If  Congress  should  deem  it 
wise  to  adopt  this  method  of  collecting  duties  upon  raw  wool,  it  would  sen 
that  the  details  necessary  for  its  prompt/efficient,  and  economical  administra 
tion  may  safely  be  left  to  the  proper  administrative  officers  of  the  Government. 

Samuel  S.  Dale,  editor  of  the  Textile  World  Kecord.  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  38,  May  7,  1909,  very  clearly  brings  out  the  contention  of 
the  growers  that  the  grease  specific  duty  has  worked  to  their  ad- 
vantage, as  follows : 

Q.  Mr.  Dale,  you  have  here  two  samples  of  wooL  Will  you  kindly  desrr.lf 
them? 

A.  One  is  a  sample  of  Cape  wool  received  a  few  days  ago  from  London  toy 
way  of  Bradford.  The  estimated  shrinkage  in  scouring  is  70  per  cent,  yielding 
30  pounds  of  scoured  wool  from  every  100  pounds  of  grease  wool.  The  otto- 
Is  a  sample  of  English  wool  washed  on  the  sheep's  back,  the  estimated  shrtnkajw 
being  20  per  cent,  yielding  80  pounds  of  scoured  wool  from  every  100  pounds  \f 
grease  wool.  The  duty  on' the  wool  like  the  first  sample  is  11  cents  a  gre»*e 
pound,  or  33  cents  a  scoured  pound.  The  duty  on  the  wool  like  the  secrol 
sample  of  English  wool  is  12  cents  a  grease  pound,  or  15  cents  a  scoured  pound. 
Equally  w.de  varatons  in  shrinkage  occur  in  wools  of  the  first  class;  it  belns 
possible  to  find  wools  of  class  1  shrinking  as  high  as  80  per  cent  and  as  to* 
as  20  per  cent.  In  one  case  the  buyer  gets  20  pounds  of  scoured  wool  from 
100  pounds  of  grease  wool;  in  the  other  case  he  gets  80  pounds  of  scour*! 
wool  from  100  pounds  of  grease  wool.  And  yet  the  Dingley  law  imposes  a  duty 
of  11  cents  a  grease  pound,.  $11  per  100  pounds,  in  each  case.  Thus  the  oarr 
of  the  first  lot  pays  a  duty  of  $11  on  20  pounds  of  clean  wool,  while  the  o«r 
of  the  second  lot  pays  the  same  duty  ($11)  on  80  pounds  of  clean  wool.  I  htr». 
however,  selected  samples  of  both  classes  (1  and  2)  in  order  to  Illustrate  tlw 
inequality  in  the  present  tariff  on  washed  and  unwashed  wools.  A  duty  «b 
wool  should  be  judged  by  the  amount  per  scoured  pound.  The  Dingley  to* 
fixes  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  at  33  cents  a  pound,  -which  is  supposed  to  t* 
the  protection  granted  the  American  woolgrower.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for- 
ever, practically  no  wool  is  imported  in  the  scoured  condition,  while  none  «f 
the  imported  grease  wool,  on  which  the  duty  is  11  cents  a  pound,  shrinks  ia 
scouring  over  55  cer  cent,  the  bulk  of  shrinking  being  much  less  than  that. 

Under  the  operation  of  all  tariff  measures  fixing  the  duty  on  a  spe- 
cific grease  basis  we  find  the  grower  deprived  of  a  |>ortion  of  tin- 
protection  which  the  law  assumed  that  he  would  have,  and  which  the 
consuming  public  believed  that  he  received.  This  was  true  from  the 
fact  that  the  average  shrinkage  of  wool  in  the  United  States  ha- 
been  estimated  at  approximately  66§  per  cent,  or  that  it  take>  •• 
pounds  of  grease  wool  to  produce  1  pound  of  clean  wool.  This  ha- 
been  taken  as  a  basis  in  the  wool-tariff  bills,  so  we  find  a  provision 
for  three  times  the  grease  duty  on  scoured  wools.  The  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  provided  for  11  cents  per  grease  pound  or  33  cents  per 
clean  pound.  What  happened?  Manufacturers  began  importing 
only  wools  with  a  light  shrinkage,  and  wools  "prepared  especially 
for  American  trade  "  oegan  to  appear.  These  wools  were  those  from 
which  the  heavier  shrinking  portions  had  been  removed,  leaving  onl% 
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he  choicest,  lightest  shrinking  parts  of  the  fleece,  or  "  skirted  wools," 
s  the  trade  termed  them. 

An  interesting  comparison  of  the  shrinkage  of  these  wools,  as  com- 
pared with  the  domestic  wools,  or  even  wools  produced  in  the  same 
ountry  but  exported  to  other  countries  than  the  United  States,  ap- 
leitrs  in  the  following  table. 

Shrinkage  per  cent. 
[Report  of  Taft  Tariff  Board,  pp.  383-394.] 


Grade. 


*ta*ae  and  fine  clothing 

wsittlfhtood 

taw-eighths  blood 

otfourth  blood -.. 


United  States  mills. 


Territory     Fleece 


wools. 


wools. 


67.25 
62.28 
53.83 
48.09 


60 
155 
150 
145 


South  American. 


United 

States 
mills. 


47 

40.44 
33.93 
33.17 


For 
mills. 


50.9 

55.81 


36.44 


Australian. 


United 

States 
mills. 


48.22 
43.13 
37.26 
29.40 


For 
mills. 


58.82 


'  Jhrinkagfls  Ailed  in  on  estimated  shrink  of  these  grades,  Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  fine  wools  of  the  United  States 
hrinking  from  60  per  cent  to  67  per  cent  came  directly  in  competition 
nth  imported  wool  shrinkage  47  per  cent  to  48  per  cent,  and  so  on 
lown  the  line. 

Our  quarter  blood  shrinking  45  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  competing 
rilh  foreign  wools  shrinking  from  30  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  or  ap- 
>roximateIy  one-third  of  the  difference  in  clean  yield,  while  the 
wavier  shrinking  wools  of  foreign  countries,  comparing  favorably 
n  shrinkage  with  our  wools,  were  used  outside  the  United  States. 
n>.  while  the  manufacturer  received  a  compensatory  duty  based  on 
W  per  cent  clean  pound,  he  actually  imported  wools  paying  as  low  as 
14  rents  a  pound  clean. 

Kecognizing  these  facts,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  m  drafting  the  present  wool  schedule,  have  placed  the  duty  on 
i  clean-content  basis.  However,  in  determining  the  amount  of  duty 
>u  a  protective  basis,  we  feel  that  it  is  inadequate,  as  figures  of  cost 
production  as  between  this  and  foreign  countries  will  show.  And  the 
further  provision  "  that  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  higher  rate 
)t  duty  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  "  virtually  abrogated  the  25  cents 
'lean  duty  on  70  per  cent  of  our  domestic  wools  and  fulfilled  the  scrip- 
tare  that  "  To  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
be  seemeth  to  have."  The  only  exception  to  this  being  the  heavier 
shrinking  fine  wools,  which  on  present  value  of  32  cents  per  pound 
in  the  gmi.se  on  delaine  combing  and  27  cents  per  pound  grease  on 
Kite  clothing  means,  respectively,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  28.8  per  cent 
»nd  26.9  per  cent. 

I  may  say  to  the  committee  that  we  prepared  this  table  in  August, 
*s  we  understood  that  the  hearings  were  to  take  place  shortly  after 
that  time,  and  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  figures  that  we  have 
submitted,  but  very  slight.  The  proposition  still  holds  true.  In  other 
*ords,  whenever  clean  wools  are  worth  71.4  oents  per  pound  the  ad 
valorem  of  35  per  cent  equals  the  duty  of  25  cents  a  pound  clean.  An 
advance  in  price  over  71.4  cents  per  pound  clean  means  that  the  ad 
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valorem  rate  decreases  by  virtue  of  the  fact  of  the  25  cents  per  pound 
clean-content  provision.  For  example,  were  wools  worth  $1  im- 
pound clean,  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  25  per  cent.  If  they  w«rr  , 
worth  $1.25  per  pound  clean,  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  20  per 
cent.  Should  they  go  to  $2  per  pound  clean,  the  ad  valorem  dutt 
would  be  further  reduced  to  12J  per  cent. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  the  grower  is  limited  in  his  protection  or. 
his  low-priced  wools  by  virtue  of  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  claib*. 
and  on  his  high-priced  wools  by  the  25  cents  per  pound  clean-contei. 
clause,  as  no  matter  how  high  wool  values  may  go  the  duty  cm 
never  exceed  25  cents  per  pound  clean,  which  interpreted  on  in 
average  shrinkage  on  all  classes  of  wool  produced  in  the  Unite* 
States  means  an  average  of  between  10  cents  and  11  cents  per  greav 
pound. 

In  the  Daily  News  Eecord  of  July  18,  the  National  Association  <*r 
Wool  Manufacturers  issued  a  statement,  from  which  the  following  ;• 
quoted : 

The  Fordiiey  tariff  bill  of  1921  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatitt* 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  June  29.  So  far  as  the  wool  iirt 
wool-products  schedule  is  concerned,  the  outstanding  feature  is  its  ineonsisten. 
and  haphazard  character.  It  can  be  deduced  from  internal  evidence  that  wt> 
ever  drew  the  schedule  was  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  wool-man ofactunat 
industry.  Moreover,  whoever  drew  the  schedule  was  not  able,  for  one  cause 
or  another,  to  hold  consistently  to  any  definite  policy.  The  whole  apparcof 
underlying  principle,  if  the  schedule  has  one,  is  that  the  Payne-Aldrlcb  r*fc» 
should  be  increased  on  raw  material  and  decreased  as  much  as  possible  «» 
manufactures. 

The  duty  on  clothing  wools  is  put  at  25  cents  a  pound  regardless  of  ti* 
fact  that  the  price  of  these  wools  in  the  American  market  wiU  range  freD 
less  than  10  cents  to  more  than  $1  per  pound.  The  proviso  U  mi  ting  the  amouic 
to  35  per  cent  of  the  American  value  of  the  wools  was  necessary  to  ke*p 
the  wool  duty  from  reaching  indefensibly  high  ad  valorem  equivalents  «n 
wools  of  low  value.  Granting  that  the  woolgrowers  are  entitled  to  a  maximum 
of  protection  and  that  the  maximum  permissible  in  any  schedule  is  the  l*a>n* 
Aldrich  rate,  the  course  of  obvious  wisdom  would  have  been  to  put  the  Urn? 
on  unmanufactured  wool  on  the  Payne-Aldrich  basis. 

The  real  mistake,  however,  is  in  the  adoption  of  the  flat  rate  of  doty  lot 
a  product  with  extreme  variations  in  value.  The  flat  rate  which  was  itdopad 
put  the,  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  the  wool  duty  far  above  those  ever  lev»« 
in  any  former  wool  schedule.  The  remedy  for  this  situation  in  connection  wi,%i 
the  wool  duty  is  to  return  to  the  system  of  collecting  wool  duties  which  ha* 
been  in  successful  operation  for  over  half  a  century.  Put  the  duties  on  gxvai* 
wool  with  proper  corresponding  rates  for  washed  and  scoured  wooL 

The  most  conspicuous  fact  about  the  rates  on  manufactures  is  that  the-; 
are  not  protective.    They  are  merely  revenue  rates. 

Some  of  the  statements  in  this  article  are  misleading,  and  shoulu 
not  be  allowed  to  go  uncontroverted.  Referring  to  the  statement 
that  "  The  apparent  underlying  principle  of  the  schedule  is  that  the 
Payne-Aldrich  rates  should  be  increased  on  raw  material,"  an  analyse 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  shows  that  throughout  it  was  based*  oo 
a  duty  of  11  cents  per  grease  pound,  and  33  cents  per  clean  pound 
The  manufacturers'  compensatory,  as  before  pointed  out,  was  «»t. 
the  33  cents  per  clean-pound  basis,  as  their  statements  repeated!* 
show  that  it  required  3  pounds  of  domestic  grease  wool  to  inakt*  ". 
pound  of  clean  wool.  The  grease  duty  on  American  wools  based  »m 
this  shrinkage  at  25  cents  per  clean  pound  is  8 J  cents  per  grea^ 
pound,  or  2§  cents  per  grease  pound  less  than  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill.    One  of  two  things  is  very  apparent,  either  these  rate 
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f  lower  on  a  whole  than  the  Payne- Aldrich  rates  or  manufacturers 
determining  their  compensatory  duties  in  the  past  have  not 
•reedy  stated  shrinkages  on  domestic  wools,  on  which  their  com- 
isatory  duties  were  based.    Second  statement: 

'be  doty  on  clothing  wools  is  put  at  25  cents  per  pound,  regardless  of  the 
t  that  the  prices  of  these  wools  in  the  American  market  will  range  from 

•  l ban  10  cents  to  more  than  $1  per  pound.  Therefore,  the  ad  valorem 
King  clause  of  35  per  cent  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  loss  from 
Mia  I  indefensibly  high  ad  valorem  equivalents  on  wools  of  low  value,  and 
"»urse  of  obvious  wisdom  would  have  been  to  put  the  duty  on  manufactured 
>l  on  the  Payne- Aldrich  basis. 

[t  is  very  evident  that  an  abnormally  wide  range  of  values,  due  to 
?at  accumulation  of  certain  grades  of  wool,  is  taken  advantage  of 
this  statement,  and  growers  are  interested  to  know  just  what  class 
wools  are  worth  $1  per  pound  or  more  in  the  American  market 
day.  But,  assume  that  to  be  the  case,  we  find  an  ad  valorem 
uivalent  based  on  low-grade  South  American,  present  value  11 
its  per  grease  pound,  clean  value  16.41  cents  per  clean  pound,  of 
ft  per  cent.  This  is  the  extreme  case  in  quantity  of  production  and 
so  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  these  wools  are  very  light  in  shrinkage, 
le  protection  to  the  grower  in  the  United  States  on  this  grade  of 
wl  would  be  13f  cents  per  grease  pound  based  on  the  domestic 
rinkage,  which  would  still  permit  these  wools  to  be  sold  to  manu- 
ctiirers  at  a  cost  of  41.14  cents  per  clean  pound — surely  not  an  ex- 
ssive  price.  Our  wool  of  the  same  grade  would  sell  in  competition 
ill  cents  per  grease  pound  to  the  manufacturer.  Under  the 
ivne- Aldrich  bill  these  wools  would  carry  a  duty  of  11  cents  grease 
HH)  per  cent  ad  valorem  equivalent  grease  value,  or  33  cents  clean 
*.K)  per  cent  ad  valorem  equivalent  based  on  clean  value  of  16.41 
nts. 

As  we  advance  into  wrools  showing  greater  shrinkage  the  propor- 
wal  ad  valorem  equivalent  greatly  decreases,  until  an  average  cov- 
ing all  wools  shows  an  actual  protection  of  between  10  and  11  cents 
ar  grease  pound  based  on  actual  shrinkage.    There  can,  therefore, 

*  no  advantage  in  assessing  duties  on  the  grease  basis  so  far  as 
1  valorem  equivalents  are  concerned,  the  only  advantage  is  that 
foler  a  flat-rate  grease  duty  manufacturers  would  still  continue  to 
aport  light-shrinkage  wools  at  nominal  duties  while  getting  com- 
'■nsatories  based  on  25  cents  per  clean-content  duty.    Third : 

Hie  most  conspicuous  fact  about  the  rate  on  manufactures  is  that  they  are 
't  protective. 

^e  are  equally  as  much  manufacturers  as  the  man  who  watches 
wred  wool  run  through  a  machine  and  be  carded  into  tops,  the 
pinner  who  makes  it  into  yarn,  the  weaver,  etc.  Each  of  these  oper- 
tions  may  require  a  very  short  period  of  time,  but  it  takes  365  days 

>  manufacture  a  fleece  of  wool.  It  requires  the  skill  and  the  knowi- 
ng* to  know  how  to  grow  a  good,  serviceable  staple,  and  also  how 

>  produce  work  of  a  certain  grade  or  character.  It  is  not  a  hap- 
***rd  product,  not  in  any  sense  of  a  raw  material,  but  has  been  de- 
doped  from  a  coarse,  hairy  product,  yielding  1  or  2  pounds  per 
!**p,  to  one  of  the  finest  fabrics  known  in  the  textile  trade,  yielding 
ix  to  eight  times  its  original  weight  per  sheep.  The  men  that  have 
<*n  responsible  for  this  metamorphosis  are  certainly  not  to  be 
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compared  to  the  men  digging  ore  or  coal  out  of  the  mine  or  chopping 
down  a  tree  in  the  virgin  forest. 

There  has  been  as  much  thought  and  effort  given  to  produce  th* 
wool  of  the  present  day  as  has  ever  been  given  to  the  manufacture 
of  it.  The  duties  on  wool,  as  the  present  schedule  now  stands,  an 
in  no  sense  protective,  as  any  duty  falling  short  of  covering  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  between  this  country  ao<l 
foreign  countries  is  purely  a  revenue  duty. 

What,  then,  constitutes  an  effective  protective  tariff?  Naturally 
one  that  will  cover  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  production  between 
this  and  foreign  countries.  How  do  these  costs  compare?  The 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  report  of  the  wool-growing  in- 
dustry shows  costs  of  1919-19  of  45  cents  per  grease  pound  in  the 
range  States  and  from  54.9  cents  to  56.8  cents  grease  pound  in  the 
fleece-wool  States,  figuring  the  proportionate  charges  against  wool 
and  mutton.  The  cost  of  wool  production  in  South  America  during 
this  period  was  from  21  cents  to  25  cents  per  grease  pound,  ana 
while  no  figures  are  submitted  by  the  board  oh  Australasian  cobU. 
the  fact  that  the  British  Government  fixed  a  flat  rate  of  31  cents  per 
grease  pound  on  these  wools,  which,  according  to  producers  of  wool 
in  that  region,  afforded  them  a  comfortable  margin  above  cost  of 
production,  these  figures  may  be  safely  used. 

During  this  period  it  cost  annually,  according  to  Mr.  Benson,  of 
Washington,  in  tariff  hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and  Meani 
Committee,  $2.50  per  head  to  run  sheep  in  Australia.  The  Tari! 
Commission's  report  shows  that  in  South  America  the  range  wsi 
from  $1.25  to  $3.12  per  head,  while  in  the  range  States  the  cost  wit| 
$8.20  per  head  and  in  the  fleece- wool  section,  $8.63. 

From  this  we  find  a  difference  in  production  cost  of  Souti 
American  wools  as  compared  with  range  wools  of  the  United  States 
of  20  cents  to  24  cents  per  grease  pound;  on  fleece  wools,  SI  to 
cents  per  grease  pound.  On  Australians  the  differences  are  14  cei 
and  24  cents  to  27  cents,  respectively.  Seducing  these  to  a  cl 
basis  will  show  a  still  greater  spread,  due  to  the  lighter  shrinkag 
on  imported  wools,  as  reference  to  the  following  table  will  show. 

Comparison  of  cost  of  production,  clean-eontent  ba$is,  of  domestic  and  forrtj 

wools,  1918-19. 


Country  and  grade. 


8outh  America: 

Fine 

One-half  blood 

Three-eighths  blood 

One-fourth  blood 

Australia  and  North  Zealand: 

Fine 

One-half  blood,  58s 

Three-eighths  blood,  50b  . 

One-fourth  blood,  46s  ... . 

Territory  fine 

United  States: 

One-half  blood 

Three-eighths  blood 

One-fourth  blood 


Grease, 
cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Shrinkages 
(per  cent). 

Clean  cost 
of  pro- 
duction. 

90.25 

60 

90.0025 

.25 

55 

.555 

.25 

38 

.571 

.25 

36.5 

.an 

.31 

57 

.72 

.31 

46 

.574 

.31 

41 

.585 

.31 

39 

,3082 

.45 

64 

1,25 

.45 

62.28 

L10 

.45 

63.83 

.974 

.45 

45 

.818 

Adn*| 

is*-1 


•  Advantage  of  South  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  cost  of  production  one  sJonl*'  r ' 
domestic  wools  (per  pound  clean). 
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The  highest  production  costs  are  used  in  computing  South  Amer- 
can  wool  production  costs.  The  British  Government  valuation  price 
j  in  Australian  costs.  The  lowest  American  cost  of  production  is 
ised.  The  shrinkage  of  foreign  wools  are  the  highest  shown  by 
oreign  scouring  mills.  The  higher  production  costs  in  the  fleece- 
rool  States  will  practically  offset  the  lighter  shrinkage  of  these  wools. 

Present  Tariff  Board  cost  of  production  table  used;  Taft  Tariff 
ioard  shrinkages,  as  present  board  submitted  no  shrinkages.  We 
iave  tables,  which  I  have  submitted,  showing  that,  based  on  the  report 
f  the  Tariff  Commission,  their  findings  of  the  cost  of  wool  produc- 
ion  in  South  America  to-day,  based  on  the  clean  basis  there,  is  an 
ctual  advantage  of  from  31  to  64  cents  per  pound,  based  on  the  range 
a  (he  different  grades  of  wool  between  the  cost  of  production  of  wool 
i  this  country  and  foreign  countries. 

Senator  Watson.  With  how  many  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Walker.  Based  on  South  America  and  Australia,  which  are 
tir  two  leading  competitive  countries.  The  figures  on  Australian 
rool  are  taken  at  31  cents,  which  is  the  British  Government  valuation 
rice,  which  afforded  the  growers  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

Senator  Watson.  If  the  American  wool  producer  is  sufficiently  pro- 
weed  from  the  competition  of  South  American  and  Australian  wool, 
bat  will  sufficiently  protect  him  from  other  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Walker.  Those  are  the  two  principal  competing  countries. 
"h<*  only  other  one  there  is  is  South  Africa,  and  that  is  not  so  much. 

That  table,  as  given  by  the  Tariff  Board's  report  on  South  America, 
nd  the  lowest  shrinkages  in  this  country  indicate  that  we  have 
iven  all  the  advantage  possible  in  making  this  report. 

When  the  fact  is  considered  that  wools  imported  into  this  country 
re  materially  lighter  in  shrink  than  the  figures  used  in  this  table, 
heir  advantage  over  similar  grades  of  domestic  wools  in  clean-con- 
ffit  cost  becomes  apparent.  However,  as  the  table  stands,  it  shows 
n  advantage  of  from  31  to  64.75  cents  per  clean  pound  for  foreign 
rook  of  similar  grades  over  our  wools. 

The  comparison  as  to  the  relative  position  of  wool  producers  and 
»<*>1  manufacturers  may  be  had  by  tne  following:  In  1912  the  price 
f  wool  was  as  much  and  in  many  instances  more  than  values  through- 
M  1921,  while  in  1912  the  price  of  woolen  fabrics  was  only  half 
he  price  of  similar  grades  to-day,  with  no  prospect  of  any  material 
frduotion  in  sight,  or,  where  in  1912  100  pounds  of  wool  would  pur- 
hiue  a  given  yardage  of  a  certain  grade  of  cloth,  to-day  it  will  take 
M  pounds  or  more  to  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  grade 
■Moth. 

Senator  McCdmber.  Retail  or  wholesale? 

Mr.  Walkeb.  Wholesale.  This  is  not  given  to  show  that  the 
lanufacturer  is  charging  undue  or  extortionate  prices.  We  believe 
*  i?  justified  in  the  increased  price  and  that  higher  labor  costs  and 
Vfrhead  are  responsible  for  the  situation,  but  the  producer  of  wool 
ki  has  to  meet  these  same  higher  labor  charges,  the  same  increased 
rerhead,  the  same  increased  burden  of  taxation,  and  if  the  manu- 
ulurer  is  only  making  a  legitimate  profit — and  we  Relieve  he  is — 
'hat  then,  must  be  the  condition  of  the  sheep  industry,  because  not 
RIv  has  the  sheepman  to  meet  the  competition  of  wools  produced 
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in  foreign  countries  on  much  cheaper  costs,  but  he  has  also  tht 
competition  of  his  own  second-hand  product,  shoddy,  whose  produc- 
tion is  greater  in  this  country  than  all  the  virgin  wool  produced 
therein,  to  contend  with.  As  previously  stated,  we  are  not  asking 
for  a  duty  that  will  adequately  protect  the  wool  producer  under 
present  conditions;  we  are  asking  for  a  bill  that  will  afford  him  t 
fair  chance  under  normal  conditions2  and  this  the  Fordnev  tariff 
bill  signally  fails  to  do.  The  following  table  shows  what  it  actu 
ally  accomplishes : 

Analysis  of  ivool  schedule  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill.  * 

[Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture.     Prices  quoted  from  Boston  trade  pap*  ■ 

of  July  6,  1921.] 


Grade. 


Low: 

One-fourth  blood. . . 

Do 

Three-eighths  blood 
One-half  blood 

Medium  clothing 

One-half  clothing 

Fine  clothing 

Delaine 


Duty  per 

grease 
pound, 

Shrink- 
age. 

on  basis 

Current 

Yield. 

of  25  cents 

value  in 

per 

grease. 

pound, 

clean 

content. 

Percent. 

Cents. 

Cent*. 

42 

58 

14.5 

15 

45 

55 

13.75 

24 

50 

50 

12.5 

26 

55 

45 

11.25 

30 

48 

52 

13.0 

20 

56 

44 

11.0 

24 

65 

35 

8.75 

27 

61 

39 

9.75 

32 

Duty,  35 

percent  ;  ^>u** 
ad  va-        sm-' 
lorem,        b&?*' 
clean. 


Cents. 
00.1 
15.27 
18.20 
23.33 
13.46 
19.00 
26.90 
27.70 


O* 


The  duty  on  fine  clothing  and  delaine  as  shown  in  last  columr 
would  not  obtain,  as  the  preceding  column  shows  this  duty  woui! 
be  more  than  25  cents  per  clean  pound. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  representatives  of  wool- 
growers'  associations  and  farm  bureaus  having  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  wool  production.  This  analysis  is  highly  important  becau<* 
it  affects  approximately  45  per  cent  of  our  domestic  clip. 

i 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  WOOL. 


Grade. 


Shrink- 
age. 


One-fourth  blood. . . 
Three-eighths  blood 

Carbonizing 

Rejects  and  off 


Percent. 
33 
38 
60 
50 


Yield. 


Percent. 
67 
62 
40 
50 


Duty  per 

grease 

pound, 

on  basis 

of  25  cents 

per 

pound, 

clean 

content. 


Cents. 
16.75 
15.50 
10.00 
12.6 


I 


Current 
value  in 
grease. 


cent  ad  , 
valorem, 

clean,    i 


Pur* 


Cents. 
U 
18 
12 
10 


I 


6.75 

law 
ia.50 

7.09 


:4 


j 


A  tore* 


Thirty-five  per  cent  of  our  domestic  clip  will  come  In  competition  with  South 
three-eighths  and  one-fourth,  which  under  the  proposed  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
will  be  admitted  with  an  average  duty  of  less  than  6  cents  per  grease  pound. 

i 

The  data  on  South  American  quarter  blood  and  three~eigh:>j 
blood  is  especially  illuminating,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  wool  in* 
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orts  of  these  grades  into  the  United  States  have  comprised  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  clothing  wools  for  the 
«st  five  years. 

Based  on  these  values,  the  following  table  shows  the  proper  com- 
lensatory  duties  for  manufactures  01  wool,  using  the  method  of 
letermining  compensatory  duties  recommended  by  the  Taft  Tariff 
ioard,  and  we  believe  the  wool  manufacturers  will  admit  that  this 
aethod  of  determining  compensatory  duties  is  fair  and  adequate. 


Grade. 


Duty  35 
per  cent  ad 

valorem, 
per  pound. 


,oir: 

One-fourth  blood 

Do 

Three-«ij?hths  blood 

One-half  blood 

folium  clothing 

toenail  clothing 

he  clothing 

nihine  clothing 

(ntb  American,  one-fourth  blood 


Proper 
compen- 
satory 
duty  on 
tops,  per 
pound. 


$0.09 
.1527 
.1820 
.2333 
.1248 
.19 
.25 
.25 
.074 


SO.  099 
.1680 
.2002 
.2566 
.1373 
.209 
.275 
.275 
.0814 


Compensatory 

duty  on  tops, 

Fordney  bill, 

per  pound. 


S0.16H0.27) 
.16 
.101- 
.161- 


.16; 

.16| 


•  16§- 


.274 

.27j 

•27{ 

.273 

.27i 

.27J 

.27 

.27) 


Excess  of  com- 
pensatory 
duty  in 
Fordney  bill 
over  compen- 
satory duty 
actually 
needed. 


$0.06§-$0.17} 
.1070 
.0748 
.0184 
.0294-  .1378 
.066 


.0852-  .1898 


Proper 
compen- 
satory 
duty  on 
yarn,  per 
pound. 


SO.  1069 
.1814 
.2162 
.2771 
.1483 
.2257 
.30 
.30 
.0879 


Grade. 


Aw: 

One-fourth  blood 

bo 

Thrtt^ighths  blood 

Oiw-haW  blood 

Wiam  clothing 

h*hilf  clothing 

Wilothing 

^oe  clothing 

ajth  American,  one-fourth  blood. 


Compen- 
satory 

duty  on 
yarn, 

Fordney 
bill. 


S0.2O-S0.3O 

.20- 

.30 

.20- 

.30 

.20- 

.30 

.20- 

.30 

.20- 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.20- 

.30 

Excess  com- 
pensatory in 
Fordney  bill 
over  compen- 
satory actually 
needed. 


Proper 

compen- 
satory 

duty  on 
cloth. 


Compen- 
satory 

duty  on 
cloth, 

Fordney 
bill. 


Excess  com- 
pensatory in 
Fordney  bill 
over  compen- 
satory actually 
needed. 


S0.0931-S0.1931 

.0186-    .1186 

.0838 

.0229 

.0517-    .1517 

.0743 


.1121-    .2121 


SO  1283 
.2177 
.2594 
.3325 
.1780 
.2708 
.36 
.36 
.1055 


S0.2O-S0.36 
.20-  .36 
.20-  .36 
.20-  .36 
.20-  .36 
.20-  .36 
.36 
.36 
.20-    .36 


S0.O717-S0.2317 
.1423 
.1006 
.0275 
.022-  .182 
.0892 


.0945-    .2645 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that,  based  on  to-day's  wool 
prices,  the  excess  given  the  manufacturer  in  his  compensatory  duty 
F*s  as  high  as  10  cents  per  pound  on  tops,  20  cents  a  pound  on  yarns, 
tnd  25  cents  on  cloth. 

Senator  McCumbeh.  You  say  "to-day's."  Do  you  mean  under 
listing  law? 

Mr.  Walker.  Under  the  Fordney  tariff,  not  under  "  existing  law," 
*fause  to-day  we  are  under  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  and  this  has 
*fwnce  to  tne  permanent  tariff  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  House. 

^nator  McCumber.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  inquiring  what  you 
aeant— to  get  the  significance  of  the  word  "  to-day  "  as  used. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  following  are  yarn  and  top  prices  quoted  by 
Daily  News  Record  on  July  5, 1921 : 

Wfc,  2-24*,  South  American $0.90  -$1.05 

;-^i.  quarter  blood 1. 15  -  1. 25 

;-#«.  ttownaghtha blood 1.35  -  1.45 

f-*0s,  hilf  blood 1.75j-  1.80 
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French  spun  yarns: 

l-20s,  three-eighths  blood $1.30  -$1.40 

l-24s,  half  blood 1.  50  -  1. GO 

l-30s,  half  blood 1. 65  -  1.70 

l-40s,  half  blood 1. 90  -  1.  0 

2-36s,  three-eighths  blood 1.55-1.66 

2~40s,  half  blood 1.  85  -  1 .% 

2-50s,  fine 2.10  -  2.15 

Tops: 

64s,  Australian 1. 15  -  L  20 

60s,  Australian 1.  05  -  1.1° 

Fine  territory 1. 10  -  1. 1» 

Half  blood 95  -  1 .  00 

High  three-eighths  blood 80-    .  *S 

Low  three-eighths  blood 70  -    .75 

High  quarter  blood 65-    .70 

46s 55  -     CO 

44s 40  -    .43 

40s 35  -    .40 

36s 35  -    .40 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  quotations  that  none  of  the  yarns 
quoted  would  have  less  than  30  cents  per  pound  compensatory  duty 
under  the  Fordney  bill,  because  all  are  above  55  cents  per  pound,  so 
that  in  the  preceding  table  you  should  consider  only  the  highest 
amount  in  the  column  showing  excessive  compensatory  duty  on 
yarns.  With  these  prices  for  yarn  it  is  quite  evident  that  under  the 
Fordney  bill  practically  no  cloth  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  wouM 
take  a  compensatory  duty  of  less  than  30  cents  per  pound. 

A  statement  made  by  a  prominent  worsted  manufacturer  that  he 
could  secure  South  American  quarter-blood  wools  at  12  cents  per 
pound  clean  would  mean  a  duty  of  4.2  cents  per  pound  clean  content 
or  less  than  3  cents  per  pound  m  the  grease. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Fordney  tariff) 

Mr.  WAiiKER.  Under  the  Fordney  schedule.  This  is  showing  our 
objection  to  the  Fordney  schedule. 

The  proper  compensatory  duty  based  on  these  figures  is  4.62  c*nU 
per  pound  for  tops,  4.98  cents  per  pound  on  yarn,  and  5.98  cents 
per  pound  on  cloth.  In  this  case  the  excess  ox  compensatory  duty 
on  cloth  would  be  from  14  cents  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Walker? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  were  given  a  hearing  after  the  bill  was  reported 
out — a  10-minute  hearing  I  think  was  all  we  appeared,  because  we 
did  not  anticipate  that  that  limiting  clause  would  be  placed  in  there— 
and  we  presented  a  very  brief  statement  of  our  objections  to  that 
limiting  clause  at  that  time. 

The  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  clean  content  would  make  the?*' 
wools  worth  to  the  manufacturer  38£  cents  per  pound  clean,  which 
is  certainly  not  an  excessive  price.  This  would  mean  a  value  of  26 
cents  per  pound  grease  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  excess  of  compensatory  duties  shown  in  the 
tables  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  manufacturer  also  has  ex- 
cessive  compensatory  duties  where  shoddy  is  used,  and  when  you 
consider  the  amount  of  shoddy  used  in  a  year  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  manufacturer  who  uses  it  gets  excess  compensatory  duties, 
because  shoddy  is  never  as  high  in  price  as  the  same  grade  of  clean 
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wool.  This  is  an  added  reason  for  the  speedy  enactment  of  the 
French-Capper  "truth  in  fabric"  bill,  for  with  this  law  on  the 
statute  books  it  would  be  easy  to  levy  a  compensatory  duty  on  goods 
based  on  the  amount  of  both  virgin  wool  and  shoddy  they  contained. 
You  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  shoddy  used  in 
this  country  from  the  fact  that  in  1917  (the  latest  statistics  available) 
we  produced  more  shoddy  in  the  United  States  than  we  produced 
virgin  sheep's  wool. 

As  the  schedule  now  stands,  it  not  only  works  great  hardship  on 
the  producer  of  wool,  giving  him  a  minimum  of  protection  when  he 
needs  the  maximum,  but  it  fails  to  pass  this  reduction  on  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  the  compensatory  duty  of  the  manufacturer  is  based  on  a 
25-cent  per  pound  clean-content  wool  duty  throughout,  where  in 
«ome  instances  he  is  securing  his  wools  at  one-fifth  that  value,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  South  American  quarter  blood  referred  to,  and  in.no 
instance  is  he  obliged  to  pay  more  than  25  cents  per  pound  clean 
content  We  believe,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  that  this  is  unfair  and 
unjust  to  both  the  producer  and  consumer. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  on  a  basis  of  25  cents  per  pound 
dean  content  some  wools  would  be  dutiable  at  more  than  100  per 
«*ent  ad  valorem,  which  would  force  the  manufacturer  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  maintain  that  whether  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  be 
2  per  cent  or  100  per  cent,  it  will  not  affect  the  manufacturer,  as  his 
compensatory  duty  is  based  on  25  cents  per  pound  clean-content 
Imsis.  and  in  no  case  can  a  higher  duty  than  25  cents  per  pound  clean 
be  assessed  against  imports  of  wool. 

Senator  Watson.  Figuring  these  duties  in  regard  to  imports  under 
the  Fordney  bill,  do  you  take  into  consideration,  as  a  basis  of  calcu- 
lation, the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Senator,  the  basis  of  calculation  is  the  price  that 
these  wools  are  landed  in  Boston,  in  American  money,  and  that  nat- 
urally would  be  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Watson.  And  that  is  the  basis,  then,  for  calculation? 

Mr.  WAMusR.^That  is  the  basis  on  which  our  calculations  are 
made — on  American  valuation. 

If  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  a  25  cents  per  pound  clean-content  basis 
tquals  a  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  the  only  possible  conclusion 
that  can  be  reached  is  that  manufacturers  are  purchasing  these  for- 
eign wools  at  such  ridiculously  low  prices  that  they  can  be  brought 
into  this  country,  pay  a  25-cent  clean-content  duty,  and  still  cost 
much  less  than  domestic  growers  can  produce  them  for ;  and  if  the 
tariff  principle  of  the  Republican  Party  is  one  for  the  protection 
of  home  industries,  which  we  believe  it  to  be,  there  certainly  never 
*as  more  urgent  need  for  an  effective  protective  tariff  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  tariff  protection  provided  by  the  Fordney  emer- 
gency tariff  act  affords  the  woolgrowing  industry  relief  so  long  as 
it  is  in  force :  the  substitution  of  the  proposed  wool  schedule  in  the 
permanent  tariff,  with  the  limiting  ad  valorem  clause,  will  afford  the 
growers  less  than  one-half  in  many  instances  and  in  some  instances 
mss  than  one-fourth  the  protection  which  the  emergency  tariff  bill 
provides. 

,  There  has  been  so  much  testimony  at  previous  hearings  regard- 
to?  the  use  of  carpet  wools  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  fabrics 
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that  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  matter  at  length,  except  to 
make  the  statement  that  there  are  certain  East  Indian  wools. 
principally  Jorias  and  Vicaneers,  that  are  used  out  and  out  for  fabric 
purposes.  These  wools  compete  with  the  lower  grades  of  domestic 
spring-lamb  wools  and  should  be  taken  out  of  carpet  wools — para* 
graph  1101,  Fordnejr  tariff  bill.  By  classing  these  wools  as  carpet 
wools  they  evade  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  when  manufactured  into 
cloth  have  the  benefit  of  increased  excessive  compensatory  duties. 

The  condition  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  United  States  to-day  Li 
such  that  unless  adequate  protection  is  granted  in  the  permanent 
tariff  bill,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  rate  of  duty 
and  the  elimination  of  the  ad  valorem  clause,  it  will  inevitably  be 
ruined. 

The  census  of  the  sheep  population  in  the  United  States  of  191o 
shows  about  52,500,000  heaa.  The  advent  of  the  Underwood  tariff 
bill,  placing  wool  on  the  free  list,  so  reduced  the  flocks  that  in  spite 
of  abnormal  conditions  brought  on  by  the  war  and  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  flockmasters  to  increase  production  the  census  of  192»» 
showed  a  sheep  population  of  less  than  35,000,000  head,  or  28  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  10-year  period,  while  the  period  from  January 
1,  1920,  to  the  present  date  shows  a  still  further  decline  of  around 
5,000,000  head. 

So  that  to-day  we  are  facing  one  of  the  greatest  shortages  in  the 
sheep  industry  that  we  have  ever  faced. 

Senator  Watson.  You  agree,  do  you  not,  that  the  emergency  tariff 
was  one  of  value  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Of  absolute  value.  It  was  the  thing  that  saved  ns; 
it  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  us,  because  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  emergency  tariff  I  doubt  whether  there  would  not  be  5j000,0t*' 
more  sheep  to-day  on  the  market  by  this  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  many  woolgrowers  would  be  in  the  hand* 
of  receivers,  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Walker.  They  would  be  on  the  rocks. 

The  Chairman.  This  legislation  saved  the  industry  for  the  time 
being? 

Senator  Gooding.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  believe  the  woolgrowmg  industry  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
in  the  United  States.  For  proof  of  this  we  need  not  go  further  back 
than  the  war  conditions  that  prevailed  when  we  were  cut  off  from 
wool  imports.  Our  civilian  population  was  compelled  to  go  on  a 
shoddy  basis. 

If  ike  sheep  industry  of  the  United  States  is  destroyed,  and  as  this 
measure  now  stands  it  can  mean  nothing  else,  what  would  be  our 
position  in  the  event  of  another  war? 

In  conclusion  we  submit  that — 

First.  The  sheep  industry  is  a  vital  one  and  must  be  protected. 

Second.  That  the  wool  schedule  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  i?  in 
no  sense  protective,  as  this  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  conmari*>r< 
of  production  costs  in  South  America  and  Australia  with  the  rnit*n 
States. 

Third.  We  believe  that  such  a  measure,  combined  with  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  "truth  in  fabric"  bill,  which  will  put  a  stop  to  shodd>'a 
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counterfeiting  virgin  wool,  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
dition prevailing  as  pointed  out  by  Fibre  and  Fabric,  a  textile 
publication,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  its  issue  of  April  9,  1921 : 

We  look  for  the  emergency  tariff  when  passed  to  allow  for  a  greater  busi- 
ness in  reworked  wools.  Beyond  any  doubt  the  higher  market  for  wool  re- 
sulting from  the  tariff  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  reworked  wools. 

The  passage  of  these  two  measures,  we  believe,  would  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  sheep  industry  and  shortly  bring  production  to  the 
point  where  we  would  supply  our  own  needs. 

Fourth.  It  has  been  the  history  of  wool-tariff  legislation  in  the 
past  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  manufacturer  has  had  hidden 
protection  in  his  compensatory  duties,  and  as  this  schedule  now 
stands  with  the  manufacturer's  compensatory  duty  based  on  a  25 
rents  clean-content  duty  throughout,  and  his  actual  duty  ranging 
down  as  low  as  5  cents  per  pound,  he  will  still  enjoy  this  hidden 
protection. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "hidden  protection"? 
There  is  nothing  hidden  about  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  hidden  in  this  way:  Under  the  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  clause  he  is  importing  wools  here  and  paying  a  duty  of 
as  low  as  5  cents  a  pound  clean.  His  compensatory  duty  on  that 
pound  of  cloth  is  based  on  25  cents  a  pound  clean.  In  other  words, 
he  has  an  advantage  of  25  cents  a  pound  under  that,  which  does  not 
appear  on  the  surface,  and  the  consuming  public  believes  that  that 
is  passed  to  the  woolgrower,  when  in  reality  it  is  not ;  and  that  is 
what  I  term  "  hidden  " — it  is  "  hidden  "  from  the  general  public. 

Senator  Gooding.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  a  specific 
duty  of  36  cents  a  pound  on  a  pound  of  cloth,  and  not  an  ad  valorem 
duty  at  all,  and  regardless  of  how  cheap  his  wool  is,  how  cheap  he 
can  buy  under  the  ad  valorem  clause,  if  it  is  65  cents  a  pound  he 
still  gets  36  cents  a  pound  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  manufacturer  gets  the  full  amount ;  the  wool- 
grower,  under  the  provisions,  can  not  get  it? 

Mr.  Walker.  He  is  limited. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  manufacturer  needs  added  protection 
in  order  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  manufacturers,  and  if 
such  be  the  case,  we,  as  woolgrowers,  want  to  see  him  have  it,  but 
lie  certainly  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  it  under  guise  of  protec- 
tion to  the  grower,  which  it  most  certainly  is  not. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  wool  producers  have  never 
rweived  the  entire  protection  which  wool-tariff  schedules  intended 
they  should  have,  and  which  the  consuming  public  actually  believes 
they  received,  and  in  the  drafting  of  this  present  measure  we  are 
only  asking  for  equal  consideration  with  the  manufacturer. 

All  that  we,  as  woolgrowers,  ask  is  that  we  be  accorded  the  same 
treatment  as  other  industries  that  have  the  benefit  of  a  protective 
tariff,  in*  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  the  Republican  national 
committee,  which  we  quoted  heretofore. 

We  realize  that  the  wool  manufacturer  needs  protective  duties, 
and  we  desire  to  see  them  have  a  duty  that  will  be  really  protec- 
tive, but  we  insist  that  the  compensatory  duty  be  no  more  than 
actually  compensatory.  And  if  such  be  the  case  we,  as  woolgrowers, 
**nt  to  see  the  manufacturer  get  it,  but  he  should  not  be  allowed 
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to  get  it  under  the  guise  that  the  woolgrower  is  getting  it,  which 
he  certainly  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  interested  in  having  an  eastern 
market  for  your  product — the  manufacturers! 

Mr.  Walker.  Absolutely;  we  are  interested  in  the  manufacturer. 
he  is  our  only  market. 

The  Chairman.  Your  interests  are  common? 

Mr.  Walker.  Our  interests  are  common.  In  this  respect,  we  do 
not  want  to  see  the  manufacturing  industry  go  down,  because  it  is 
our  market.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  know  and  we  want 
the  public  to  know  lust  exactly  where  he  stands  and  what  protection 
he  shall  have  and  what  protection  we  shall  have. 

The  Chairman.  My  analysis  of  it  is  that  you  both  ought  to  have 
what  you  require  to  keep  the  industry  going.    There  is  only  one  test. 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  practical  test. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you,  Mr.  Walker — and  you  and  your  as- 
sociates are  very  active  in  these  matters — made  an  attempt  to  com- 
pose your  differences,  if  differences  there  be,  with  the  manufac- 
turers, so  as  to  reach  a  basis  for  understanding? 

Mr.  Walker.  Senator,  the  only  thing  that  we  have  tried  to  <\<> 
was  to  find  out  what  it  was  costing  us  to  produce  wool.  The  manu- 
facturers told  us  that  their  compensatories,  of  course,  would  W 
based  on  the  difference  between  our  cost  and  foreign-wool  cost. 
and  that  we  could  work  them  out,  and  whatever  we  felt  was  right 
and  proper — whatever  we  could  show  was  right  and  proper — thc^ 
would  be  willing  we  should  have,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  have 
ever  gone  in  the  matter  recently.  There  was  a  time  when  th«* 
manufacturers  and  woolgrowers  got  together  and  thrashed  tlif 
thing  out  and  presented  a  common  cause.  We  have  not  thought  it 
advisable  to  go  into  that.  We  do  not  know  what  the  manufacturer 
needs,  and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  prove  his  own  case.  The  onh 
thing  we  are  attempting  to  show  is  that  we-  are  in  a  bad  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  there  is  discrimination  in  the  pending  bill  f 

Mr.  Walker.  And  that  there  has  existed  discrimination  in  thi? 
bill  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer.  Whatever  he  needs  we  wouM 
like  to  see  him  have,  if  it  is  fair.    That  is  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  grower  is  not  getting  suffi- 
cient protection  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Absolutely ;  he  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  manufacturer  getting  ample  protection  I 

Mr.  Walker.  I  could  not  say  about  that,  because  I  do  not  know 
what  he  requires  as  a  manufacturer.  I  am  not  in  position  to  stat*. 
If  he  is  not  getting  enough,  he  ought  to  have  it.  But  that  is  his  oasr 
and  not  ours. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  can  not  keep  the  manufacturer  going,  you 
will  not  have  a  market. 

Mr.  Walker.  If  he  is  not  kept  going,  we  will  not  have  a  market, 
certainly,  and  we  want  the  manufacturers  to  run.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  want  the  manufacturers  to  take  the  protection  that 
has  been  given  to  us. 

I  have  just  this  statement  I  want  to  make :  I  was  coming  to  repre- 
sent the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association.    I  will  say  that  this  is 
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submitted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  of  McKinley,  Wyo.,  and  myself  as 
the  tariff  committee  of  the  National  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau. 

The  Chatbman.  You  have  made  a  clear  statement  which  has  been 
very  illuminating,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that  inserted  in  our 
record. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers' 
Association  is  an  organization  representing  20,000  actual  paid-up 
memberships  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  got  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  have  quite  a  large  membership  in  Pennsylvania, 
particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  In  Washington  County  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  In  Washington  and  Greene  Counties,  and  I  would 
say  that  we  have  handled  for  Washington  and  Greene  Counties  prob- 
ably a  half  million  pounds  of  wool  this  year. 

We  have  our  own  marketing  organization  and  market  directly  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  my  work  as  secretary  has  taken  me  in  every 
county  in  Ohio  and  the  major  part  of  western  Pennsylvania  and 
a  great  portion  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  conditions  hold  true  there 
throughout,  and  also  in  Indiana. 

The  condition  of  the  sheep  industry  in  those  four  States  to-day  is 
a  declining  one.  To-day  we  have  in  Ohio  less  than  one-third  of  the 
sheep  population  we  had  in  1867.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  sheep  business.  We  would  have  protection  through  a 
period  of  three  or  four  years,  and  then  we  would  have  free  trade ; 
in  fart,  under  the  war  we  had  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Take,  for  instance,  several  States — Ohio,  Wyo- 
ming, Idaho  (Senator  Gooding's  State),  and  Oregon.  You  produce 
principally  the  same  kind  of  wool  in  the  four  States,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Those  States  produce  quite  a  large  amount  of  the 
snme  kind  of  wool. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing 
a  ixwnd  of  the  same  kind  of  wool  in  those  four  States,  if  there  be  a 
•lifference? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  will  say  this,  Senator :  That  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  shows — I  wanted  to  get  to  that  just  a  moment — that  it 
actually  cost  in  1918  and  1919,  the  last  figures  we  have  available,  in 
the  range  States,  I  think  it  was  45  cents  per  grease  pound,  and  in  the 
Eastern  States  between  54  and  56  cents  per  grease  pound.  I  may  be 
*rong  as  to  those  figures  regarding  the  range  States. 

While  we  have  cheaper  labor  and  our  feed  is  some  cheaper,  last 
tears  wool  has  been  produced  under  those  figures,  and  the  1922  clip 
will  not  be  produced  much  under  15  or  20  per  cent  under  those 
Seures. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  That  takes  into  consideration  the  cost  of  land 
mi  which  you  feed  your  sheep,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Walker,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Walker,  The  statement  has  been  made,  and  made  repeatedly. 
that  men  could  well  afford  to  keep  sheep-  for  mutton  value  and  f or- 

?'t  there  was  such  a  thing  as  wool.    An  interesting  thing  that  the 
ariff  Board  brought  out  in  connection  with  this:  That  in  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  that  section  producing  fine- 
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wool  sheep  practically  exclusively,  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound 
of  wool  was  less  in  those  fine- wool  sheep  than  it  was  over  in  the  other 
sections  where  they  were  kept  almost  exclusively  for  a  mutton  tvpe 
It  actually  cost  54.9  cents  a  pound  to  produce  a  pound  of  wool  of 
so-called  fine-wool  breeds  sheep,  giving  its  proportionate  mutton 
value ;  it  actually  costs  56.8  cents  a  pound  to  produce  a  pound  of  wool 
for  the  mutton  breeds,  giving  equivalent  mutton  values.  So  that  the 
man  who  attempts  to  stand  up  and  give  an  argument  that  sheep  can 
be  produced  for  mutton  alone  is  certainly  speaking  without  knowl 
edge. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  gentleman  in 
Wyoming  who  sent  a  carload  or  two  of  sheep  to  Chicago  and  got 
32  cents  apiece  for  them,  wool  and  mutton  and  allj  could  hardly 
agree  with  that  philosophy — that  it  could  be  raised  for  the  mutton 
alone. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  a  statement  here,  Senator,  that  I  did  not 
make,  but  which  I  would  like  to  make  now. 

An  instance  of  the  condition  of  woolgrowers  is  shown  by  the  fart 
that  an  Arizona  flockmaster  shipped  1,017  lambs  to  the  Chicap* 
market  June  1  and  June  15,  1921,  and  after  paying  the  feed  bill, 
freight,  yardage,  commission  charges,  etc.,  was  out  of  pocket 
$1,445.41 — that  is,  these  lambs  sold  for  that  much  less  than  it  cost 
to  feed  them  and  ship  them.  This  allows  him  nothing  whatever  for 
the  production  cost  of  the  lambs.  In  other  words,  he  would  have 
been  $1,445.41  better  off  if  he  had  cut  the  lambs'  throats  instead  of 
shipping  them  to  market. 

While  this  case  is  extreme,  there  are  numerous  instances  where 
sheep  come  to  market  and  do  not  sell  for  more  than  enough  to  covct 
feed,  freight,  yardage,  commission,  and  other  marketing  charges. 
Instances  could  be  multiplied  by  the  thousands  where  men  would 
be  glad  to  get  out  of  the  business  25  per  cent  recovery  of  their  invest- 
ment. 

Do  you  have  any  questions?  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  heard  you  with  a  great  deal  <»! 
interest. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  N.  McBRIDE,  REPRESENTING  THE  MICH1 
GAN  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  LANSING,  MICH. 

Mr.  McBride.  I  reside  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  I  am  both  a  wool- 
grower  and  sheep  feeder,  and  I  am  also  a  contractor  in  manufacturing 
wool — not  a  manufacturer,  but  a  contractor  with  manufacturers. 

The  particular  suit  of  clothes  I  have  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  nia«k 
from  8  pounds  of  Michigan  fine  wool.  The  cost  of  this  wool  to  tv^ 
manufacturer  at  that  time — the  South  Bend  Woolen  Mills,  at  South 
Bend,  Ind. — was  22  cents  a  pound.  There  is  a  fraction  over  *>■ 
pounds  of  13-ounce  fabric  in  this  particular  suit,  practically  ^ 
ounces  of  finished  wool  product. 

Under  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  of  22  cents  a  pound  for  100  poim<N 
of  wool,  with  60  per  cent  waste  for  scouring,  I  would  have  paid  $15  *>"• 
under  a  straight  specific  25  cents  a  pound  duty.  When  you  cowv  t»> 
add  a  tax  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  that  it  would  reduce  it  to  £7.X 
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or  practically  a  reduction  of  one-half,  when  you  include'  this  ad 
valorem. 

The  storm  center  of  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  specific 
duty  ranges  around  the  difference  in  scouring  aualities  of  wool.  The 
wool  of  the  north  central  part  of  the  United  States  and  all  over  the 
North,  until  we  get  too  far  south,  has  a  much  greater  tensile  strength 
than  South  American  and  some  Australian  wools.  In  other  words, 
we  have  to  have,  from  the  manufacturing  standpoint,  these  strong 
northern  wools  to  make  the  warp  in  order  to  make  a  good,  substan- 
tial fabric. 

I  have  with  me  two  pieces  of  cloth  here,  one  manufactured  in  In- 
diana and  one  in  Illinois.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  manufacturer  in 
Illinois  saying  that  it  is  South  American  wool.  These  fabrics  are 
of  equal  texture,  of  equal  weight,  but  one  is  made  from  Michigan 
wool  and  one  from  South  American  wool.  On  the  testing  machine, 
if  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  fabrics,  they  put  it  onto  the  point  that 
it  tears.  This  particular  piece  of  cloth  [exhibiting  sample  to  the 
committee]  is  from  South  American  wool,  and  tests  53  pounds  tensile 
stre nirth  of  32-ounce  fabric. 

This  other  piece,  made  at  another  mill  [exhibiting  another  sample 
to  the  committee],  tests  75. 

In  other  words,  if  you  admit  those  two  pieces  of  fabrics  on  the 
same  Imsis  you  will  simply  allow  the  wool  that  has  gone  into  this, 
the  cheaper  South  American  wool,  to  displace  our  wool. 

Our  manufacturing  friends  are  going  to  claim  to  you — and  that 
is  the  critical  point — that  we  have  overrated  the  fine  combing  wools 
»»r  we  have  overrated  the  clothing  wools  and  long  wools.  We  have 
several  conditions  there.  There  is,  first,  textile  strength,  which  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  North  American  wools;  secondly,  with  the 
British-Australian  Wool  Association — that  was  a  current  arrange- 
ment with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish (lovernment  during  the  war — those  people  were  to  have  the 
»rewar  price  of  wool,  and  it  expired  with  governmental  regulation 
ast  June.  Up  to  last  June,  when  the  wool  slump  occurred,  our 
friends  in  Australia  were  compensated  by  Government  tax ;  that  is, 
lliey  are  rebated  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  and  the  pre- 
war price. 

So  we  have  started  on  a  different  basis.  We  have  not  had  Govern- 
ment support ;  we  have  not  had  a  duty  during  that  time- 

The  next  point  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  the  British- 
Australian  Wool  Association  will  sort  out  high-scouring  or  high- 
*tH>l  content  when  it  is  scoured  and  send  it  to  this  country  and  leave 
the  lower-scouring  content  to  go  to  the  low-labor  countries  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Germany,  where  wool  mills  are  all  ready  for  action. 

It  also  takes  the  South  American  wools  by  7  cents,  and  burry, 
**ly,  and  chaffy  wools,  and  those  would  not  come  into  this  country. 

So  when  you"  make  the  distinction  remember  that  we  start  on  a 
different  basis  with  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  going  to  the  origin  of 
this  British-Australian  Wool  Association  for  tensile  strength,  and 
**  start  on  a  different  basis  of  labor. 

To  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  our  manufacturing  friends  are 
going  to  say  that  we  have  a  spread  of  about  25  per  cent  between  the 
souring  content  of  a  fine  wool,  which  will  scour  60  to  62  per  cent, 
possibly  higher,  and  a  medium-grade  wool  that  will  scour  as  low  as 
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40  per  cent;  they  are  going  to  claim  a  spread  of  about  25  points 
there.  It  would  be  on  the  American  basis ;  but  they  do  not  take  into 
consideration  that  that  would  not  be  the  basis  of  foreign  wools  im- 
ported into  this  country,  which  are  selected  wools  and  not  on  the 
same  basis  as  our  American  wools. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  manufacturer,  who  states — I  do  not  care 
to  have  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  given  to  the  public;  it  is  on 
his  letterhead. 

The  Chairman.  What  town  and  State  is  that  from ;  we  do  not  car? 
for  the  name? 

Mr.  McBride.  Jacksonville,  111. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  know  when  they  got  that  wool  in? 

Mr.  McBride.  I  could  not  answer. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  think  that  is  some  of  the  wool  the  Governmpiir 
is  selling,  and  the  carpet  wools  come  in  free  under  the  tariff  bill. 
and  they  are  putting  a  great  deal  of  that  into  clothing  nowadays 
mixing  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  temporary  condition? 

Senator  Gooding.  It  is  a  temporary  condition,  but  they  are  taking 
advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  McBride.  Another  thing  that  our  carding  friends  are  going  t" 
call  attention  to — possibly  they  will  forget  to  state  it — is  that  io 
combing  wools  a  certain  percentage  of  noils  results,  which  increase? 
the  total  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  worsteds.  That  is  where  yw 
will  have  to  carefully  differentiate  in  favor  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer who  has  these  conditions.  I  know  well — I  am  not  a  manu- 
facturer, but  I  have  been  trained  on  those  lines,  and  I  think  I  jub 
competent  to  speak  on  that  point. 

At  the  present  time  wool  is  being  bought  in  South  America  it 
7  cents  a  pound.  It  is  being  brought  into  this  country  in  competition 
with  American  wool,  where  cheap  labor  turns  it  into  yarns,  and  it 
is  paying  25  cents  under  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  in  addition  to  II; 
per  cent  under  the  Underwood  bill  on  manufactured  products.  That 
is  a  situation  that  has  actually  occurred  at  the  present  time.  That 
is  why  we  insist  on  at  least  33£  cents  per  pound  specific  Jut}, 
and  it  is  the  only  way  that  the  wool  industry  can  be  maintained. 

As  a  wise  economic  policy  there  are  two  things  that  demand  spaisi 
attention  in  the  United  States.  For  the  next  two  years  we  can  n<* 
expect  to  have  wide  European  demand  for  our  products  from  thf 
farm,  but  we  ought  to  produce  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  wool  trc 
use  in  this  country.  We  can  pretty  nearly  reach  the  point  of  actual 
domestic  needs  of  clothing  and  textile  wool,  and  the  carpet  woob 
we  probably  never  will  want  to  produce. 

So  there  is  one  thing  that  you  can  increase  on  the  lands  of  t\* 
United  States  most  admirably  situated  and  that  is  the  output  of  wo«»i 
double,  and  we  will  not  reach  the  amount  that  we  are  actually 
consuming. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  W.  LATTA,  BEPRESENTING  THE  IOWA  TLtBCt 
WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  LOGAN,  IOWA. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  f 

Mr.  Latta.  I  reside  in  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Latta.  The  western  part  of  the  State. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  am  a  farmer  and  feeder,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  I  am  president  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association  of  Iowa, 
and  I  am  on  the  executive  board  of  the  bureau,  and  represent  our 
State  at  the  National  Farm  Bureau. 

I  know  we  will  have  to  have  some  protection  on  our  sheep  if  we 
keep  sheep  in  Iowa.  The  price  of  wool  has  gone  down,  and  they  are 
Duly  bidding  from  18  to  14  cents,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
trool.  in  our  country,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  lambs.  I  am 
:lipping  some  lambs  now,  about  1,000  head,  and  wool  is  so  cheap 
that  when  1  bought  the  lambs  I  did  not  figure  on  the  wool.  I  am 
>imply  clipping  the  lambs  to  increase  the  weight  faster ;  they  will 
feed  better  after  shearing.  It  gets  the  wool  off  and  they  feed  better 
md  they  will  fatten  quicker,  and  they  will  ship  easier. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  you  ship  those  lambs  to? 

Mr.  Latta.  To  Chicago.  If  the  wool  brought  10  cents  a  pound 
ind  shearing  cost  3  cents  a  pound 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  shear  for  mutton  purposes? 

Mr.  Latta.  Mutton  value  is  about  all  they  are  worth  now.  Of 
course,  if  there  was  some  value  on  the  wool,  that  would  be  a  con- 
fideration  now,  and  we  must  have  some  value  on  the  wool. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  slaughtered  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Latta.  Yes,  sir ;  fattened  and  sent  to  Chicago  to  be  slaughtered 
here.  We  buy  them  in  Omaha  from  the  range  men,  and  if  the  range 
ii«*n  do  not  have  protection  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  stay  in  busi- 
ii'ss,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  the  lambs  if  they  do  not  stay 
n  business. 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  they  raise  lambs,  and  we  are 
ip  against  the  same  proposition. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  raising  these  lambs  all  on  the  high- 
priced  Iowa  farm  land? 

Mr.  Latta.  I  am  running  them  in  the  cornfield  to  fatten.  Our 
and  brings  from  $325  down  to  $60  an  acre;  and  we  have  got  to  have 
iorae  relief  or  we  can  not  stay  in  the  business. 

»^nator  Watson.  We  all  agree  with  you  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  establish  the  industry  on  a  good, 
jealthy  American  basis;  that  is  what  we  are  here  for. 

Mr.  Latta,  We  have  to  have  the  lambs  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
tcrtilitv  of  our  soil.  I  honestly  believe  I  can  increase  the  yield  of 
Mcceeoiiig  crops  many  bushels  per  acre  by  running  my  sheep  in  the 
arnfield.   It  raises  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  sheep  are  supposed  to  devastate  a  country, 
^cording  to  the  popular  acceptation.  I  am  asking  as  a  layman, 
an  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Latta.  They  will  build  up  the  soil  in  our  country.  I  have  built 
*p  the  productive  quality  of  my  land,  where  it  would  not  produce 
>ut  10  bushels  an  acre,  up  to  75  bushels  an  acre. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  do  you  build  it  up,  by  their  eating  the 
*«ds  or  simply  by  the  manure  ? 

Mr.  Latta.  By  the  manure.  We  feed  on  the  ground  and  every- 
hing  goes  back  into  the  ground,  stalks  and  everything,  and  nothing 
poes  out  but  the  wool  and  the  mutton ;  those  are  the  only  things 
hat  are  shipped  off  of  the  farm. 
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Senator  Gooding.  How  long  have  you  been  turning  your  sheep  into 
the  cornfields  instead  of  gathering  the  corn  ? 

Mr.  Latta.  For  the  last  20  years.  I  have  not  shucked  a  field  of 
corn  for  20  years  until  last  year. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  S.  W.  McCLTJRE,  NAMPA,  IDAHO,  REPRESENT 
ING  THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Dr.  McClure.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  live  at  Nampa,  Idaho, 
and  represent  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

In  this  matter  I  represent  the  woolgrowers  of  the  West  and  thr 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association  and  some  of  the  State  associi- 
tions. 

It  probably  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  for  me  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  condition  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  West.  I  think  you  Sena- 
tors are  very  familiar  with  it,  and  I  think  we  presented  tliat  matter 
here  at  the  time  the  emergency  tariff  was  under  consideration. 

As  you  know,  in  the  fall  of  1919  the  entire  West,  but  particularly 
the  Northwest,  suffered  from  a  drought.  Following  that  came  al 
most  three  winters  rolled  into  one,  and  where  we  ordinarily  starts! 
to  feeding  out  there  in  December,  in  many  cases  in  the  fall  of  191? 
we  started  to  feed  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  Starting  to  fe*i 
then,  we  endured  a  winter  of  unusual  severity,  which  continued  until 
away  along  in  the  spring.  Men  who  ordinarily  turned  their  flock- 
out  in  March  did  not  get  their  sheep  out  until  the  latter  part  «>i 
April;  in  fact,  one  outfit  that  I  had  then  we  put  out  three  times  ami 
had  to  go  and  bring  them  in  again  on  account  of  unusual  snowstorms 
and  lack  of  feed. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Tariff  Board  or  anybody  else  to  tell  what 
that  winter  cost  us.  We  have  not  yet  recovered  from  it,  and  we  wil1 
not  recover  from  it  for  five  years.  Had  the  western  woolgrower- 
simply  abandoned  their  sheep  in  October,  1919,  and  let  them  drift 
before  the  storms  and  be  devoured  by  coyotes,  we  would  all  haw- 
been  better  off.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  sheepman  in  the  West  but 
who  lost  money  by  saving  his  flocks  during  that  year.  We  actually 
had  sheep  that  went  into  the  winter  in  1919  carrying  a  normal  in- 
debtedness that  came  out  of  that  winter  owing  $32  a  head:  that  h 
four  times  what  they  are  now  worth.  Of  course,  this  is  an  extrawj 
case. 

Many  of  our  men,  under  the  very  best  conditions  that  we  may  hop* 
for,  must  work  the  next  five  years  for  nothing  to  pay  off  the  oblip- 
tions  that  we  incurred  during  that  period  of  stress.  We  paid  as  hi<rv- 
as  $50  a  ton  for  hay.  That  was  an  exception,  however.  I  think  tlw 
average  was  somewhere  around  $15  to  $25  a  ton,  and  we  fed  up  if 
three  times  as  much  of  it  as  usual. 

One  of  the  great  burdens  of  the  sheep  industry  has  been  the  labor 
costs;  in  fact,  in  1911,  when  the  Tariff  Board  made  its  report,  w- 
were  running  our  sheep  out  West  for  about  80  cents  a  head  in  lal^r 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  unusual.  Those  labor  conditions  prv 
vail  everywhere,  do  they  not! 

Dr.  McClure.  I  think  so ;  .but  it  is  a  little  worse  with  us  than  wiri. 
the  other  fellow. 

That  labor  cost  rose  from  80  cents  a  head  in  1911  to  an  average  verr 
close  to  $3  a  head.    The  herder  that  we  used  to  pay  $45  a  month  w* 
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have  been  paying  up  to  $125  a  month  and  his  board ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  sad  things  that  is  true,  but  as  we  increased  our  wages  the  efficiency 
of  the  men  decreased,  and  it  took  almost  two  men  to  do  one  man's 
work.  A  good  many  of  the  losses  that  have  come  to  us  have  been  the 
result  of  inefficiency  of  the  labor  that  we  had  during  the  war. 

Senator  La  FoiJiETTE.  Did  you  say,  Dr.  McClure,  that  your  labor 
post  is  now  $3  per  head  ? 

Dr.  McClure.  It  has  been. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  What  is  it  now? 

Dr.  McCluke.  The  man  we  have  been  paying  $100  and  $125  per 
month  we  are  now  paying  $60. 

Senator  La  Follette.  1  would  like  it  per  head,  so  we  can  carry  it 
dong. 

Dr.  McClure.  Our  labor  cost  per  head  is  about  $1.75,  or  somewhere 
in  that  neighborhood.  We  are  getting  along  very  well  with  our  labor 
now,  reducing  our  costs,  and  we  are  going  to  have  it  somewhere  near 
lormal  within  a  year. 

Of  course,  you  gentlemen  know  that  the  sheep  industry  in  many 
States  in  the  West,  particularly  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah, 
SVvada,  Wyoming,  and  New*  Mexico,  is  the  foundation  industry. 
The  sheepmen  themselves  may  not  be  as  numerous  as  the  representa- 
tives of  other  industries,  but  the  other  fellow  lives  off  this  industry. 

We  talk  about  developing  a  lot  of  new  irrigation  in  the  West.  I 
un  for  it;  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  do,  provided  you  can  make  the  stock 
industry  of  the  West  prosperous,  and  if  you  can  not  do  that  you  will 
io  our  country  injury  by  putting  another  acre  of  land  under  irriga- 
ion.  We  have  no  close  markets  for  our  products;  we  can  not  dispose 
>f  our  hay.  You  can  buy  hay  out  there  now  for  $3  and  $4  a  ton.  We 
*n  not  get  our  potatoes  to  market ;  we  are  right  at  the  point  where 
freight  rates  are  highest  and  where  they  break  going  east  and  west. 
5o.  whatever  we  raise  out  there  must  be  consumed  there,  and  the 
>nly  way  we  can  dispose  of  our  agricultural  products,  such  as  hay 
ind  barley,  is  to  feed  them  into  live  stock  and  reduce  the  bulk  of  it; 
n  other  words,  we  can  feed  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  hay  to  a  cow 
rod  reduce  it  down  to  a  few  pounds  of  butter ;  we  can  ship  the  butter, 
tnd  we  can  not  ship  the  hay.  We  can  feed  our  oats  and  barley  and 
ilfalfa  to  sheep  and  reduce  it  down  to  8  or  10  pounds  of  wool,  and 
ft*  can  ship  the  wool  and  we  can  not  ship  the  other. 

So  that  the  sheep  industry  in  that  way  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
tasic  industry  of  very  many  of  those  »Stat$s,  and  it  supports  all 
'bse  other  industries. 

So,  unless  we  can  make  it  profitable  for  men  to  continue  in  the 
ive-stock  business,  either  in  a  small  way  or  in  a  large  way  in  our 
Astern  States,  there  is  no  room  for  additional  development,  and  if 
F<m  put  a  lot  more  land  under  irrigation  out  there  and  raise  a  lot 
nore  crops — Senator  Gooding  will  not  agree  with  me  on  this — you 
*ill  not  nave  a  market  for  it,  except  as  you  market  it  through  the 
ive  stock. 

I  want  to  say  this:  I  think  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  live- 
fak  legislation  that  has  been  passed  during  the  last  10  years.  In 
toy  judgment  Congress  has  never  passed  a  piece  of  legislation  during 
jhat  time  which  has  had  such  a  profound  influence  for  good  on  the 
w-stock  industry  of  the  country  as  your  emergency  tariff  law. 
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There  has  been  a  lot  of  great  legislation,  but  so  far  as  we  fellows 
in  the  West  are  concerned — the  Sockmen  and  the  wheat  growers— 
the  emergency  tariff  law  has  done  more  to  make  it  possible  for  a* 
to  continue  in  business  than  any  other  legislation  that  this  Congre* 
or  any  previous  Congress  has  ever  passed  within  my  knowledge.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  enactment  of  that  legislation  my  judgment  i> 
that  the  bulk  of  the  stockmen  of  the  West  would  have  gone  int.. 
bankruptcy,  and  carried  with  them  the  downfall  of  hundreds  of  cm: 
banks,  together  with  the  downfall  of  our  stores  and  commercial  in- 
stitutions of  all  kinds. 

The  emergency  tariff  law  saved  us  from  that.  These  fellows  win- 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse  under  the  tremendous  imports  of  agri- 
cultural products  from  abroad,  with  the  passage  of  that  law  retx>ir- 
nized  the  fact  that  Congress  was  trying  to  help,  and  dozens  of  our 
sheepmen  who  were  ready  to  quit  and  wanted  to  turn  their  stufl 
over  to  the  bank  headed  around  the  other  wav,  and  thev  are  w>v 
doing  fine,  and  will  some  day  pay  out. 

On  behalf  of  the  live-stock  maustry  I  want  to  thank  you,  gentlt 
men,  for  that  legislation,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  hope  that  noth 
ing  possible  will  happen  which  might  allow  the  emergencv  fctritf 
law  to  expire  previous  to  the  time  that  a  permanent  tariff  bill  i< 
enacted. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  reported  the  bill  and  it  is  «»r. 
the  Senate  calendar. 

Dr.  McClure.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  it  would  have  been  a  womler- 
ful  thing  if  we  could  just  have  taken  the  date  of  expiration  out  «>i 
that  bill  and  let  it  have  been  the  legislation  of  the  country  until  >u<\, 
time  as  a  new  law  was  passed. 

Senator  Curtis.  Until  the  tariff  law  took  effect? 

Dr.  McClure.  Exactly,  Senator,  that  would  have  been  the  desire 
result.  We  have  just  been  in  Boston,  where  there  is  a  lot  of  wool  ia 
bond  and  a  lot  of  agricultural  products  in  bond,  and  a  lot  of  it  resik 
to  be  sent  here,  with  the  thougnt  that  there  may  be  a  dav  or  week  <«r 
month  after  the  expiration  of  this  measure  during  which  time  th* 
agricultural  interests  might  have  no  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Providing  you  gentlemen  have  the  bill  prof^erlj 
fixed  in  the  House. 

Dr.  McClure.  Senator,  that  was  not  in  there  when  it  came  from 
the  House. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  it  was.  We  did  not  change  the  date  in  tlw 
bill.    The  date  was  put  in  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committi*. 

Dr.  McClure.  I  think  that  was  fixed  up  after  we  had  our  hearing 
over  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  changed  here. 

Dr.  McClure.  No :  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Watson.  I  think  it  was  done  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Dr.  McClure.  Yes ;  we  did  not  put  the  date  in  or  suggest  a  tbir 
which  ought  to  be  put  in,  and  we  would  like  very  much  if  it  wrtr 
taken  out. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  would  jeopardize  the  bill  to  »>m* 
extent;  an  amendment  might  delay  or  complicate  it,  though  1  do  mil 
know  that  it  would. 
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Dr.  McClurb.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  take  up  this  ques- 
ion  of  costs.  But  I  want  to  discuss  just  briefly  the  form  of  tariff 
hat  the  woolgrowers  desire. 

I  think  the  woolgrowing  industry  of  the  United  States  almost  to  a 
Dan  is  unanimously  in  favor  of  a  wool  tariff  based  upon  the  clean  or 
coured  content  of  imported  wool.  This  matter  was  presented  by 
oanufacturers  and  woolgrowers  and  consumers  to  the  Tariff  Board 
rhich  Mr.  Taft  created,  and  after  a  very  thorough  investigation  the 
Tariff  Board  determined  that  that  was  the  only  scientific  and  equitable 
tasis  upon  which  the  wool  tariffs  could  be  assessed. 

For  your  information,  I  might  say  that  the  whole  wool  business  of 
he  world  is  done  on  that  basis,  and  to  place  the  woolgrower  on  any 
tther  basis,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  than  the  one  on  which  he 
loes  his  business  with  the  mill  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  wool- 
rrower.  You  remember  that  the  old  tariff  bill  placed  duties  upon 
he  grease  basis.  I  am  not  censuring  anybody  for  that,  because  at  the 
ime  that  bill  was  originally  enacted  that  was  probably  the  only 
xtsis  that  we  had.  But  woolgrowers  have  made  a  lot  of  progress 
ance  1867,  when  that  basis  was  first  established.  We  buy  and  sell 
mr  wool  entirely  upon  the  percentage  of  clean  wool  that  may  be  in 
he  fleece.  The  grease  and  dirt  that  is  in  the  fleece  has  no  value ;  it 
s  a  nuisance,  and  our  whole  operation  is  based  solely  upon  the  amount 
>f  scoured  wool  that  the  fleece  yields.  We  do  not  know  anything 
ilxrot  grease  wool.  We  do  not  talk  about  grease  wool.  In  order  to 
fod  the  grease  price  of  wool,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  first  get  the 
soured  price  and  determine  the  percentage  of  grease,  then  figure  the 
rrease  price. 

Some  one  has  said  in  past  tariff  discussions  that  American  wool- 
growers  were  unprogressive,  and  while  I  do  not  concede  that,  still 
t  has  been  this  unscientific  basis  upon  which  our  tariff  was  assessed 
which  was  the  most  unprogressive  institution  connected  with  our  in- 
htstry.  That  was  the  old  basis  upon  which  wool  was  sold  centuries  ago. 
K  man  would  come  along  and  say,  "  I  will  give  you  so  much  for  this 
vool,"  and  he  made  his  price  so  low  that  it  did  not  matter  what  it 
shrunk.  We  have  got  away  from  that.  We  do  not  talk  about  grease 
*ool  at  all,  and  we  hope  that  in  the  tariff  bill  Congress  will  not  take 
3s  back  to  that  old  basis,  which  we  have  abandoned.  The  grease 
*>is  is  impossible  of  administration.  Take  your  class  1  and  class  2 
frools,  and  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  can  classify  wools  according 
to  that  standard  existing  in  the  old  law;  in  other  words,  class  1 
*ere  wools  containing  merino  blood  and  class  2  were  wools  contain- 
in?  English  blood.  I  want  to  make  the  statement  that  there  are 
**ok  in  class  1  and  wools  in  class  2  that  no  living  person  can  tell 
ie  difference  between. 

•^o  you  can  not  go  on  under  that  basis.  If  anybody  kicked  about 
t  the  bill  could  not  be  administered  on  the  grease  basis  with  the 
>!d  classifications. 

The  only  other  basis  you  have  is  the  ad  valorem  basis,  and  you 
mderstand  our  objections  to  that.  In  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  as  pre- 
pared in  the  House  they  gave  us  a  rate  of  25  cents  a  clean  pound, 
we  do  not  think  that  is  enough.  The  woolgrowers  of  the  United 
states  are  practically  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  en- 
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titled  to  a  tariff  of  33  cents  on  the  scoured  or  clean  content  of  im- 
ported wool.  That  is  the  rate  that  was  carried  in  the  Payne- Aldricb 
law. 

If  you  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Board,  you  will 
find  we  are  entitled  to  ask  for  a  tariff  on  the  basis  of  difference  in 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  of  not  less  than  45  cents  a  scoured 
pound.  We  recognize  that  maybe  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  excee<l 
the  Payne- Aldrich  rates,  and  we  simply  ask  now  that  the  new  tariff 
be  placed  upon  the  scoured  basis,  and  that  you  give  us  33  cents  a 
pound  on  the  scoured  content  of  imported  wool. 

I  do  not  know,  Senators,  what  the  customs  department  down 
here  is  going  to  tell  you  about  determining  the  shrinkage  of  im- 
ported wool.  I  do  not  know  if  they  know  much  about  it.  It  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  estimate  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  the  shrinkage  of  our  wools.  They  can  always  tell  within 
1  or  2  per  cent  what  our  wools  shrink,  and  it  is  easy  to  tell  what 
foreign  wools  shrink,  because  they  are  graded  into  established  lines 
which  have  in  a  measure  a  fixed  shrinkage.  There  is  not  going  to  1* 
any  difficulty  in  administering  the  law. 

Senator  Watson.  If  this  is  so  simple  and  easy,  why  is  it,  yon  say. 
the  United  States  Customs  Court  possibly  do  not  know  anything 
about  it? 

Dr.  McCi/TTRE.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  done  any  busing 
on  this  basis. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  bought  the  wool: 
if  they  had,  they  would  know  it. 

.  Senator  Watson.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  bought  the  wool, 
but  they  undoubtedly  would  become  familiar  with  the  whole  thinjr 
more  or  less  in  dealing  with  it  for  years,  and  it  would  be  a  strand 
thing  if  they  could  be  passing  on  those  matters  without  having  snror 
practical  knowledge  of  it. 

Dr.  McClttre.  They  may  have  that  knowledge. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  the  witness  is  quite  right  in  saying  thcj 
have  not  had  any  experience,  and  it  will  require  some  experience. 

Dr.  McCiiURE.  They  may  have  had  that;  they  can  easily  get  th* 
men  who  will  have  experience.  But  what  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  the  * 
will  come  here  and  tell  vou  that  vou  have  to  soour  all  this  w<*»i. 
That  is  sheer  nonsense.  You  do  not  have  to  scour  this  wool.  W- 
are  willing  to  take  the  tariff  on  the  estimated  shrinkage  of  the  in- 
ported  wool.  We  do  not  scour  wools ;  the  mills  scour  the  wool.  But 
it  is  not  a  very  complex  operation  and  does  not  amount  to  much  ii 
they  had  to  scour  samples. 

After  giving  us  a  rate  of  25  cents  a  pound  over  in  the  Housp.  th* ■* 
limited  it  by  stating  that  the  duty  should  not  exceed  35  per  cent  «•' 
valorem.  That  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  whole  provision,  an»!  t 
is  the  most  unscientific  arrangement  that  T  have  ever  seen,  1  !<■ 
not  think  that  the  bill  could  be  administered  fairly  at  all  with  tb?t 
provision  in  there.  In  other  words,  if  the  woolgrower  has  a  dut\ 
on  wool,  the  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  a  compensatory  duty  •  ••»■• 
imported  cloth  which  will  reimburse  him  fully  for  whatever  hr  h-« 
paid  to  the  woolgrower  by  reason  of  the  duty  on  raw  wool.  Tfv 
compensatory  duty  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill  can  not  be  arri'  ■ 
at  with  this  35  per  cent  provision  in  there.     In  oth**r  words,  Mi*1' 
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tave  based  their  compensatory  duty  entirely  on  the  assumption  that 
very  bit  of  wool  imported  paid  25  cents  a  pound  scoured  to  come 
n.  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  bulk  of  the  wools  imported  under 
he  provisions  of  that  bill  would  pay  the  35  per  cent,  and  on  some 
if  it  the  duty  would  only  be  10  cents  a  clean  pound.  But  they  have 
ixed  their  compensatory  duty  on  the  assumption  that  we  get  25 
ents  on  every  pound  of  it.  The  35  per  cent  provision  in  there  makes 
t  possible  that  a  lot  of  wool  would  only  pay  10  cents  a  pound.  So 
heir  compensatory  duty  on  many  of  the  goods  is  twice  as  high  as 
t  ought  to  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ten  cents  a  pound  on  cleaned  content  ? 

Dr.  McClube.  On  cleaned  content.  So  if  you  are  going  to  write 
t  tariff  bill,  we  can  not  put  an  ad  valorem  limitation  into  it  and  have 
i  compensatory  duty  that  will  work.  We  do  not  think  their  rates 
ire  high  enough,  but  if  it  were  high  enough  the  ad  valorem  provi- 
sion provided  in  the  bill  makes  it  impossible  of  decent  administra- 
ion.  A  bill  like  that  would  not  be  in  existence  more  than  30  days 
antil  somebody  would  find  out  that  the  compensatory  was  twice  as 
iijth  as  it  ought  to  be  on  some  kinds  of  goods,  and  the  thing  would 
#  attacked  again. 

Senator  McCumber.  Take  a  duty  of  45  cents  on  scoured  content 
rt  the  wool  produced  in  Idaho.  That  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
ilmut  what  duty  upon  the  grease  wool  ? 

Dr.  McClube.  About  15  cents. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  66$  per  cent  ? 

Dr.  McClure.  Yes,  sir.    Our  Idaho  wools  shrink  from  58  to  70. 

Senator  Gooding  has  proposed  some  amendments  to  the  tariff  bill 
ivhich  I  think  are  very  good ;  the  woolgrowers  have  indorsed  them. 
He  simply  takes  a  basis  of  33  cents  a  clean  pound  and  works  it  out 
ro  the  grease  basis.  Of  course,  it  makes  the  duty  on  some  grease 
ffools  as  low  as  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  and  on  others  very  high.  It  at 
least  eliminates  the  objection  which  might  be  made  when  the  bill 
ffu>  passed  by  some  one  charging  us  with  having  raised  the  duties. 
It  will  do  away  with  the  public  misunderstanding  the  thing.  Of 
course,  if  we  pay  33  cents  a  pound  on  wool  the  public  is  apt 
t<>  think  it  is  on  the  grease  wool,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not. 
It  is  on  the  clean  wool,  and  it  takes  3  pounds  of  our  grease  wool  to 
foake  a  pound  of  clean  wool. 

I  think  I  have  nothing  to  add,  Senators,  except  that  we  are  just 
yitalk  interested  in  this  emergency  tariff  bill,  and  we  hope  it  is  kept 
in  effect;  and  if  those  fellows  out  in  the  country  could  know  that 
the  bill  was  going  to  continue  in  operation  it  would  do  us  a  lot  of 
pood  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  as  certain  of  that  as  anyone  is  of 
anything  that  happens  down  here,  except  paying  some  of  these  taxes, 
that  this  bill  will  be  a  law. 

fy.  McClure.  Here  is  the  trouble :  They  say,  "  Now,  here,  the 
vongress  has  fixed  these  duties  in  the  emergency  tariff  bill,  but  it 
only  lasts  until  February  1.  We  can  not  pay  you  very  much  of  this 
toriff,  because  February  1  this  thing  may  expire.  We  may  have  free 
*ool  then." 

t  Senator  Jokes.  You  think  it  would  be  better  just  to  make  that  con- 
tinue until  otherwise  provided  by  law  ? 
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Dr.  McClure.  I  think  so,  Senator ;  I  think  that  is  the  thing  to  <k 
and  I  would  never  bother  you  again  if  that  was  done.  I  would  p, 
home  satisfied'. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  have  it  in  force  until  the  permanent 
bill  was  enacted? 

Dr.  McClure.  Exactly,  Senator;  and  then  we  will  forget  about 
this  tariff  altogether  and  go  home  and  attend  to  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  forget  about  the  permanent  bill  r 

Dr.  McClure.  We  would  not  be  down  here  pestering  you  about 
this  permanent  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  permanent  bill  has  to  be  enacted,  you  know. 

Dr.  McClure.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  be  absolutely  contente-i 
and  happy  and  be  ready  for  the  permanent  tariff  bill  whenever  it 
came. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  you  could  go  home  and  go  to  sleep. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  up  in  the  committee  and  see 
what  we  can  do. 

Senator  Jones.  From  the  remark  made  about  Senator  Goodiwfs 
amendment — I  have  not  studied  the  matter  very  closely — do  you  pre- 
fer those  amendments  to  the  tariff  on  scoured  pound? 

Dr.  McClure.  Yes,  sir ;  that  puts  it  on  the  scoured  pound  in  an 
other  way,  and  the  amendments  are  very  fine  and  we  would  like  to 
see  them  adopted. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  do  not  believe  there  is  any  real  objection 
to  the  scoured-pound  provision  as  contained  in  the  Fordney  bill,  if 
you  eliminate  that  percentage? 

Dr.  McClure.  Our  objection  is  that  it  is  not  high  enough* 

Senator  Jones.  I  understand  that,  but  I  mean  other  ways. 

Dr.  McClure.  No,  sir;  if  they  eliminate  the  percentage  propel 
tion. 

Senator  Jones.  The  people  would  soon  come  to  understand  it  was 
on  the  scoured-pound  basis,  it  seems  to  me. 

Dr.  McClure.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  Dr.  McClure,  you  would  very  much  prefer  to  han 
the  emergency  tariff  bill  without  a  single  amendment  passed  by  tk 
26th  of  this  month  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  go  over  two  or  thr* 
days,  would  you  not? 

Dr.  McClure.  Yes,  sir,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  that  question.  What  jmu 
would  be  afraid  of  is  this,  that  if  we  allow  any  amendments  to  th 
House  bill  the  whole  thing  will  be  opened  and  everything  could  I 
offered,  and  we  have  not  very  many  days  left  here  up  to  the  27tli 
and  if  it  went  over  two  days,  or  even  one  day,  the  market  would  > 
flooded  with  every  pound  of  wool  that  is  in  bond  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  unfortunate  point  is  that  it  was  not  fixe* 
properly  in  the  House — not  that  we  can  blame  the  Members  of  th 
House  or  you  gentlemen ;  it  was  a  matter  thoroughly  and  careful! 
discussed;  they  came  over  and  talked  to  the  members  of  this  con< 
mittee,  but  some  way  or  other  they  fixed  this  date.' 

Senator  McCumber.  I  have  an  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
will  not  be  any  great  difficulty  in  changing  the  mere  date  if  we  <l 
not  add  something  else  to  the  bill. 

Dr.  McClure.  Senator  Smoot's  position  is  exactly  ours.  I  in 
not  here  recommending  to  you  gentlemen  what  you  ought  to  do  ia 
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kat  matter,  because  I  do  not  know.    The  main  thing  we  are  interested 
t  is  that  the  thing  is  kept  going,  and  that  there  is  not  a  minute 
apsed  between  the  two  bills.    We  were  up  in  Boston  Saturday  look- 
ig  about  the  wool  market.    A  broker  said  he  would  give  $10,000  to 
are  this  emergency  bill  lapse  for  two  hours. 
The  Chairman.  Of  course  he  would. 
Senator  Gooding.  He  is  a  small  dealer. 
Dr.  McClure.  Only  a  little  fellow. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  try  to  prevent  that  interregnum. 
Senator  Jones.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  not  to  have  much  diffi- 
ulty  in  changing  that  mere  date,  because  everybody  realizes  that  this 
tnergency  tarin  bill  ought  to  be  extended,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
oula  make  any  objection  to  that  mere  change.  The  House  can  act 
romptly,  it  seems  to  me. 

lAXEXENT  OF  HUGH  CAMPBELL,  FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZ.,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  ARIZONA  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  reside  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

The  Chaibman.  You  represent  the  Arizona  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ifition? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do;  I  am  president  of  that  association. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  woolgrower  yourself? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  please,  briefly,  in  your  own  way, 
tate  your  views  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  been  in  the  sheep  business  in  Arizona  for 
to  35  years.  I  went  into  the  sheep  business  in  1886,  and  in  1893 
r  1894  went  broke  in  the  business.  I  started  in  again,  and  like  all 
he  rest  of  them  out  there  built  up  quite  a  going  concern.  We  had 
irosperous  years  and  we  bought  some  lands,  and  we  finally  got  an 
verhead  on  our  sheep  of  about  $10  a  head.  Many  of  us  have  more 
noney  invested  in  lands  and  water  development  than  we  have  in 
beep. 

Two  years  ago  the  sheepmen  of  Arizona,  a  lot  of  them,  could  not 
ell  their  wool.  Had  to  ship  to  commission  houses  in  Boston.  They 
Irew  50  cents  a  pound  on  it;  and  it  will  take  all  their  wool  for  three 
*•  four  years  at  present  prices  on  every  year's  wool  clipped  to  pay 
ff  that  indebtedness.  That  is  the  condition  they  are  in  out  there ; 
fld  the  State  of  Arizona  is  almost  unanimous  in  wanting  the  tariff 
»  wool  The  sheepmen  in  that  State  pay  out  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000 
Q  money  each  year  that  is  left  in  that  country.  For  the  first  time 
d  the  history  or  the  State  of  Arizona  they  gave  a  Republican  Presi- 
fent  a  majority  in  anticipation  that  they  were  going  to  get  a  tariff. 
He  sheepmen  at  present  in  Arizona  are  virtually  broke.  They  are 
tot  the  smartest  financiers  in  the  world;  they  are  always  more  or 
jss  in  debt,  and  the  banks  are  just  carrying  them  along  in  hope  that 
he  busbesB  will  improve  and  that  they  can  pay  their  debts  and  get 
®  the  clear. 

•Senator  Watson.  What  does  it  cost  now  to  ship  wool  from  Flag- 
Uff.  Ariz.,  to  Boston? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  over  3  cents.  It  costs  $3.33£  a  hundred  to  ship 
torn  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  Boston. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  did  it  cost  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  1 J  cents  or  1£  cents. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is  grease  wool? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  grease  wool.  In  addition  to  that,  we  pav 
2£  cents  to  the  commission  men  in  Boston  for  handling  that  wool 
There  is  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  right  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  sheep  owners  are  herding  their  own  sheep 
now,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  are ;  some  of  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  Because  they  can  not  afford  to  hire  herders! 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  ;  they  can  not.  They  are  doing  the  best  they 
can. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  repeat  again,  what  commission  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  pay  2£  cents  a  pound  in  grease  to  the  com- 
mission men  for  handling  our  wool  and  selling  it  to  the  mills. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  seems  to  me,  upon  the  face  of  it*  to  ix 
a  most  outrageous  charge. 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  are  some  houses  which  charge  us  3  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  commission  covers  insurance  and  covers  tlx 
handling  of  the  wool  and  sorting  it  and  so  on? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  not  that  an  unusually  high  price  !  Ho* 
long  has  that  price  prevailed  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  raised  that  about  a  cent  in  the  last  seven  ot 
eight  years.    It  used  to  be  1£  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  Mr.  Campbell,  it  has  been  necessary  in  your  Suu 
and  the  West  generally  for  the  sheepmen  to  own  more  land  than  thei 
used  to  own,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  About  to  what  extent  has  that  come  about? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Ninety  per  cent,  I  would  say,  fully,  own  their  owi 
lands  in  Arizona  for  summer  and  fall  ranges  outside  the  forest  i* 
serves.  They  have  put  in  at  least  $10  a  head  in  land  for  every  sherj 
they  own.  You  know  that  country  is  not  densely  sodded  country 
it  requires  a  lot  of  land  to  a  sheep  or  cow,  and  it  is  an  arid  country 
We  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  developing  water.  Fifty  j*i 
cent  of  the  sheep  water  at  dams  and  tanks  bunt  by  the  owners  & 
great  expense.    It  is  a  great  gain  to  the  State  for  taxes. 

Senator  Jones.  That  situation  prevails  generally  in  that  country 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  does ;  and  to  a  great  extent  in  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Jones.  And  has  the  price  of  that  land  changed  in  recer. 
years ;  is  land  selling  for  much  higher  prices  than  it  did  years  aj*« 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  could  not  sell  them  at  all  now. 

Senator  Jones.  I  mean  before  this  slump. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  When  you  invested  your  money  in  the  business  * 

Mr.  Campbell.  When  we  were  prosperous  out  there  we  were  buy 
in"  these  lands  at  advanced  prices  and  spending  a  lot  of  money  «iV 
veloping  and  building  up  our  business.  But  you  can  not  sell  thi« 
lands  now ;  you  can  not  oorrow  a  dollar  on  them.  You  can  not  g<>  c 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  or  to  the  Farm  Loan  Board  in  Ww-' 
ington  or  out  there  and  borrow  a  dollar  on  those  lands. 

Senator  Jones.  Did  the  sheepmen  invest  at  rather  high  prices  •) 
those  lands  in  order  to  preserve  their  business? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  They  did,  and  the  regrettable  part  of  it  is  that  a 
lot  of  them  have  not  got  them  all  paid  for,  and  they  are  apt  to 
lose  their  lands  as  well  as  their  sheep. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  those  lands  raise  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  cost  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $5  or  $6  an 
acre.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  Senator,  they  have  spent  money  to 
put  the  water  on ;  they  have  got  to  dam  up  those  canyons  and  arroyos 
to  hold  the  flood  waters. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  many  sheep  on  an  average  can  you  feed 
on  an  acre  of  that  arid  land? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  takes  about  10  acres  to  the  sheep.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  will  have  to  turn  that  around  the  other 
way. 

Senator  McCumber.  About  10  acres  to  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Just  about. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  at  $5  an  acre  it  would  take  $50  to  feed 
one  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  vou  take  the  $5-an-acre  land;  that  is  better  land. 
The  arid  land  and  plains  lands  will  run  about  $1.50  an  acre,  but  the 
better  lands  up  in  the  foothills  and  the  mountains  will  carry  at  about 
the  rate  of  one  sheep  to  4  acres. 

Senator  Jokes.  Under  the  enabling  act  for  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  when  the  lands  were  given  to  the  State,  there  was  a  mini- 
mum price  put  upon  those  lands  of  $3.50  an  acre? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  was  $3  an  acre. 

Senator  Jones.  $3  in  your  State,  and  in  New  Mexico  $5  in  part 
of  the  State  and  $3.50  in  other  parts  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  If  it  was  worth  $1.50  arid,  what  is  it  worth 
under  irrigation  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  run  up  to  $300,  $400,  or  $500  an  acre  in 
the  best  parts  of  the  State. 

Senator  Gooding.  He  is  speaking  of  rough  lands. 

Senator  Watson.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there* anything  further  that  you  desire  to  state 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Campbell,  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  relative  number  of  sheep  in  Arizona 
now  as  compared  with  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Arizona  has  almost  as  many  as  it  had  three  years 
ago—just  about  the  same.  We  have  increased  from  200,000  in  1893 
to  almost  1,000,000  sheep  at  present. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  like  Mr.  Campbell  to  give  us  his  opinion 
ft*  to  what  tariff  he  thinks  we  ought  to  have  on  the  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  tell  you  I  do  not  know  enough  about  this 
tariff  question  to  go  into  details  of  what  we  need  or  what  we  have  to 
have.  But  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  way:  We  can  not 
wise  wool  in  the  grease  that  will  shrink  63  to  66  per  cent  for  less 
than  40  cents  a  pound  at  home,  and  if  you  folks  can  fix  it  that  way 
*e  will  live  and  get  along  and  pay  our  debts.  If  not,  there  is 
nothing  in  giving  us  a  tariff  where  we  will  have  to  wriggle  and 
*iuirm  to  get  along,  and  you  might  just  as  well  give  us  the  mercy 
shot  and  be  done  with  it. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  average  clip  for  sheep? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  American  sheep  in  Arizona  will  average  7} 
to  8  pounds  per  head. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  average  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  State  is  not 
that  much  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  the  average,  I  take  it,  all  over  the  State  will 
be  about  6£  pounds. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  will  that  be  on  scoured  wool! 

Mr.  Campbell.  Our  southern  Arizona  wool  shrinks  about  60  per 
cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  2J  pounds? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes:  about  2f  pounds. 

Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  Campbell,  besides  owning  your  own  la&i 
on  which  you  run  the  sheep  part  of  the  year,  you  run  your  sheer 
on  the  reserve,  do  you  not,  and  pay  the  Government  a  fee,  do  you  nc*! 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  we  pay  the  Government;  and  then  we  hare 
State  land  leases  beside  that. 

Senator  Gooding.  So  on  your  own  lands  you  only  run  about  free 
three  to  six  months  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes:  well,  on  the  lands  in  northern  Arizona  part 
of  the  sheep  are  run  the  year  around.  The  sheep  we  run  on  forwi 
reserves  in  summer  are  run  in  the  wintertime  on  the  State  land* 
we  have  leased  and  on  the  desert. 

Senator  Jones.  What  breed  of  sheep  do  you  run  there  in  Arizona 
that  will  shear  about  7i  to  8  pounds? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  Kambouillet  and  Merino  type. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.   F.   FAWCETT,   CHICAGO,  ILL.,  REPRESENTING 
THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  My  name  is  C.  F.  Fawcett.  I  reside  in  Iowa.  an«i 
am  representing  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  as  director 
of  wool  marketing,  and  am  a  woolgrower  in  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  particular  part  of  Iowa? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  West  Liberty,  Cedar  County,  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed,  in  vour  own  way,  to  state  your 
views  to  the  committee  concerning  the  schedules? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  In  representing  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder 
ation  in  this  matter,  with  its  membership  of  approximately  1,500.0*' 
paid-up  members,  with  an  organization  in  every  State,  we  realiz* 
that  a  oroad  view  should  be  taken  of  the  wool  tariff,  for  it  is  a  mat- 
ter that  affects  not  only  the  producer  of  wool  but  the  consumer  a- 
well.  We  might  state  that  approximately  1  out  of  10  of  our  mem- 
bership produce  wool,  but  10  out  of  10  are  consumers  of  wool 
Therefore,  any  consideration  of  this  matter  as  a  representative  of 
the  farmers'  organization  should  be  taken  with  a  view  of  the  in- 
terests of  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  But  we  think.,  Sena- 
tors, we  will  have  no  trouble  in  showing  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  that  this  sheep-and-wool  industry  be  maintained  a> 
well  as  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  producer.  I  think  we  \\n\* 
had  in  the  last  few  years  tangible  illustrations  of  what  a  fluctuating 
wool  market  has  cost  the  consuming  public.  We  find  that  the  wool 
production  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  10  years  has  decrees** 
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>n  the  average  of  1,200,000  pounds  annually,  and  in  the  same  period 
>f  time  our  population  has  increased  in  excess  of  13,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  How  is  that  decrease  distributed  over  the 
jrears?  Has  it  been  a  pretty  competent  factor  falling  off  about  so 
much  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Fawcbxt.  It  varies  somewhat.  But  the  decrease  has  been  rela- 
tively uniform.  It  shows  a  uniform  decrease  of  about  1,200,000 
pounds  annually. 

Senator  La  Foi*lette.  Can  you  state  what  it  was  for  the  10  years 
preceding  that  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  I  have  not  the  figures  right  here.  I  can  not  state 
it  exactly.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1910  our  clip  amounted  to 
lbout  320,362,000  pounds,  and  in  1920  it  had  decreased  to  308,507,000 
pounds.  It  has  been  decreasing  on  an  average  of  1,200,000  pounds 
mnually,  and  the  rate  of  decrease  has  been  quite  uniform  throughout 
:he  period.  Our  consumption  is  maintained  at  about  6  pounds  per 
capita.  Our  population  has  increased  14  per  cent,  while  our  pro- 
iuction  of  wool  has  decreased  in  excess  of  4  per  cent.  Therefore,  it 
is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  sheep-and-wool  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  following  a  course  which,  if  pursued  to  its  natural  conclu- 
sion, will  mean  in  the  very  near  future,  too,  that  we  will  be  dependent 
ipon  foreign  production  for  approximately  400,000,000  pounds  of 
frool  annually,  and  our  bill  to  our  foreign  competitors  will  be  in 
acess  of  $100,000,000  annually. 

Last  night  I  was  reading  one  of  the  prominent  live-stock  papers 
;>f  the  country,  and  I  found  an  article  entitled  "  The  status  of  the 
sheep  business,"  which  is  written  by  John  Clay,  and  when  you  men- 
tion the  name  of  John  Clay  in  the  presence  of  stockmen  he  is  at  once 
re<  ognized  as  an  authority  on  live-stock  matters.  I  will  read  briefly, 
with  your  permission,  a  lew  paragraphs,  which  illustrate  the  condi- 
ion,  to  my  mind,  very-  clearly ;  and  it  is  particularly  significant  com- 
ng  from  a  man  like  John  Clay  [reading]  : 

Figures,  as  a  rule,  are  dry  reading,  but  it  appears  to  my  mind,  so  far  as  the 
sheep  industry  is  concerned,  they  are  of  the  deepest  interest.  They  tell  a 
tale  which  deserves  attention,  not  only  from  the  people  engaged  in  the  industry 
tat  from  the  whole  country,  and  that  includes  the  consumer. 

First  and  foremost,  our  sheep  census  has  declined  in  10  years  In  round  nuin- 
fc-rs  18,000,000  head— from  52,000000  to  34,000,000.  These  are  Government 
sUiTistics,  perhaps  not  absolutely  correct,  but  near  enough  to  show  the  terrific 
tloiup  that  has  taken  plaee. 

If  ycra  want  to  verify  it,  go  out  to  Idaho  and  Wyoming  and  speak  to  the 
fctaeptnen  there.    I  doubt  if  Wyoming  has  a  third  of  the  sheep  of  10  or  12  years 

Against  these  figures,  so  far  as  the  year  1921  goes,  we  have  an  increase  in 
drifts  at  our  central  markets  of  2  per  cent  over  1020,  but — and  mark  the  fol- 
lowing statement — 54  per  cent  less  have  gone  to  the  country. 

And  I  might  supplement  that  with  this  figure :  That  in  the  month 
"f  July  the  feeder  movement  to  Iowa  from  Chicago  was  66  per  cent 
less  than  normal. 

This  means  that  17  per  cent  more  sheep  have  been  slaughtered  than  a  year 
t£°-  Here  are  the  figures  for  nine  corresponding  months,  which  show  increased 
slaughter  In  1821  of  1,230,849,  or  17  per  cent  greater  than  in  1920. 

Worse  than  this  and  practically  unseen  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ewe 
teftta  of  1919-20  found  their  way  to  the  slaughterhouse.  There  is  scarcely  an 
outfit  in  the  West  that  has  a  regular  rotation  of  ages  in  their  flock.  In  my 
*1de  experience  I  could  count  the  large  outfits  on  my  fingers  who  have  flocks 
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with  normal  ages.  As  a  result  we  have  two  crops  of  young  ewes  missing. 
These  can  not  be  replaced.  No  power  on  earth  can  bring  them  back.  Even  **i: 
prolific  live-stock  talking  machines  can  suggest  no  remedy. 

We  are  up  against  an  inevitable  situation  which  has  worked  and  will  wnri 
an  immense  amount  of  harm  all  over  the  country. 

And  a  little  later  in  this  same  article-  he  makes  a  statement  with 
reference  to  the  condition  in  our  section — what  we  call  the  uflee<Y- 
wool  "  section  east  of  the  Missouri  River : 

In  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  there  is  a  steady,  irresistible  liquidation  in 
the  sheep  industry.    This  side  of  the  business  is  always  spasmodic.    It  ebb*  ul. 
flows  like  the  tide.    With  improving  prices  the  average  farmer  buys.    If  thw 
is  depression,  more  especially  in  wool,  he  rushes  to  sell. 

That  is  just  what  is  happening  every  day.  I  simply  make  thit 
statement  to  show  you  the  course  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industiv. 
not  only  of  the  West  but  of  the  fleece-wool  sections. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  mean  by  fleece  wool  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  is  a  term  we  use  to  distinguish  the  territon 
from  the  corn-belt  States.  Roughly  speaking,  the  section  comprising 
the  range  States  is  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  or  wes 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas,  and  all  east  of  that  we  i-tl'i 
the  fleece-wool  States,  which  comprises  the  corn  belt.  The  farm-wo™ 
section  perhaps  would  be  a  better  term. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  of  the  diminution  of  the  *h»>v 
industry,  if  any,  do  you  attribute  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  ranpt^ 
They  have  been  diminished,  have  they  not,  with  the  development  u' 
agriculture  in  a  broad  way?    Has  not  that  had  some  influenced 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  has  had  some  influence,  to  be  sure — admitted 
But,  Senator,  we  have  large  areas,  vast  areas,  in  the  West  that  arc 
capable  of  being  developed  and  which  will  never  be  suitable  for  any 
thing  but  grazing  purposes. 

Aside  from  that,  a  recent  investigation  by  the  Department  <»i 
Agriculture — I  say  "  recent " ;  it  was  two  years  ago — I  believe.  de- 
veloped this  interesting  fact,  that  aside  from  the  possible  increase 
in  the  western  country,  there  is  a  possibility  of  increasing  our  proJh 
tion  in  the  fleece- wool  States  150  per  cent,  because  we  nnd  that  on!* 
1  out  of  10  produce  sheep,  and  that  the  number  of  sheep  coulc 
be  increased  150per  cent  without  seriously  misplacing  the  other  linfc 
of  live  stock.    Why?    Simply  because  each  year  we  have  thousand 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  roughage  in  the  corn  belt  in  tin 
way  of  corn  blades,  and  weeds,  and  weed  seeds,  and  grasses  tl  a 
could  be  profitably  consumed  and  converted  into  wool  and  muttor. 
the  proper  guaranty  of  financial  remuneration  was  there*    It  j?et»n 
to  be  a  well-laid  plan  of  Nature  for  we  people  in  the  corn  belt  t 
rely  upon  the  West  for  about  40  to  45  per  cent  of  our  feedingcattlr 
and  about  55  to  65  per  cent  of  our  feeding  lambs.    The  West  < 
particularly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  animals,  but  they  have  n»»| 
the  facilities  nor  the  proper  feed  to  finish  for  market.     Chir  Ian 
produces  the  grain — corn,  oats,  and  roughage — that  is  require*]  i 
fatten  these  animals. 

Therefore,  as  I  stated  before,  Iowa  depends  largely  upon  1 1: 
West,  or  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  West,  for  its  feeders;  ana  wln»i» 
ever  that  supply  is  cut  off,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  our  meil> 
of  marketing  80  per  cent  of  our  grain  is  impaired.  We  nwrfc 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  our  grain  in  the  form  of  live  st<>  I 
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meats,  and  milk  in  Iowa ;  and  whenever,  gentlemen,  you  cut  off  our 
sources  of  supply  you  not  only  injure  the  live-stock  industry  but 
you  cripple  our  grain  production  in  a  way  that  is  far-reaching  in  its 
effect. 

Aside  from  that,  sheep  are  the  greatest  soil  builders  of  any  live 
stock  we  produce.  That  is  generally  conceded.  We  need  them.  Mr. 
Latta,  who  appeared  yesterday,  and  who  has  been  a  feeder  of  lambs 
for  20  years,  states  that  he  can  produce  from  3  to  5  bushels  of  corn 
Additional  per  acre  upon  ground  that  he  has  run  his  lambs  on  the 
previous  year.  They  consume  and  thrive  on  approximately  90  per 
cent  of  the  weeds  in  the  corn  belt.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  dwell 
on  that  phase  of  the  proposition  longer. 

Therefore  it  is  not  very  hard  to  see  how  the  consuming  public  is 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  woolgrower,  and  that  is  the  position 
that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  taken  in  supporting 
this  amendment  that  is  now  before  you  of  the  33  cents  per  clean- 
pound  duty  on  wool. 

In  the  hearings  that  we  took  part  in  in  January  and  in  December 
I  think  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  domestic  wool  and 
foreign  wool  was  brought  out  quite  plainly,  and  Mr.  McClure  referred 
to  that  in  a  manner  that  is  convincing,  that  we  can  not  compete  with 
foreign  production.    That  is  admitted. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  tariff  equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad.  We  think  that  would  be  unreasonable ; 
we  are  not  asking  for  that.  But  we  are  asking  for  a  tariff  sufficient  to 
justify  the  development  of  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  What  tariff  do  you  have  in  your  mind? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  We  have  the  33  cents  per  clean-pound  duty,  with  the 
ad  valorem  proviso  eliminated ;  in  other  words,  the  amendment  that 
Senator  Gooding  has  presented. 

Recently  we  have  been  confronted  with  this  proposition:  If  we 
«an  not  meet  unrestricted  trade  in  the  production  of  wool,  we  should 
allow  our  production  to  be  provided  in  foreign  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  dangerous  proposition.  We  find  to-day 
that  our  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  foreign  production  in 
their  line.  Therefore,  where  are  we  "oing  to  stop  with  this  proposi- 
tion? The  manufacturers  are  our  only  market  for  our  wool.  There- 
fore we  are^  interested  in  seeing  them  have  a  sufficient  protection  to 
develop  their  industry,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  see  one  industry 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

We  had  when  our  source  of  foreign  supply  was  cut  off  in  April, 
1919,  an  acute  shortage  of  wool.  What  was  the  result?  The  price 
has  advanced  approximately  300  per  cent.  It  advanced  to  72  cents 
a  pound,  73  cents  a  pound,"and  75  cents  a  pound  on  the  half-blood 
wools.  And  right  there  the  consuming  public  paid  the  price  of  a 
protective  tariff  for  years  to  come  such  as  would  guarantee  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  sheep  industry  of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  I 
say.  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  consuming  public  that  we  secure  suffi- 
cient protection  that  will  enable  us  to  develop  the  industry. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  the  wool  production  in  the  United 
states  was  illustrated  in  the  years  1918  and  1919,  when  the  Govern- 
ment issued  an  appeal  for  increased  production.  In  two  years  our 
production  was  increased  31,000,000  pounds  of  wool.    That  simply 
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illustrates  what  can  be  brought  about  if  the  proper  incentive  was 
there. 

We  can  not  maintain  our  industry  on  mutton  and  lamb  as  the  only 
source  of  revenue.  The  present  Tariff  Commission  in  its  recent  report 
on  the  cost  of  production  gives  the  percentage  of  the  revenue  derir&i 
from  breeding  ewes  as  52  per  cent  for  the  lamb  and  48  per  cent  as 
the  percentage  of  profits  derived  from  the  wool  shorn  from  the 
breeding  ewes. 

Referring  to  the  gains  in  the  wool  production  of  1918  and  1919, 
the  Tariff  Commission  makes  this  quotation : 

The  recent  gains  in  the  number  of  sheep  east  of  the  Rockies — that  is,  our 
fleece-wool  section — was  undoubtedly  entirely  the  result  of  the  high  wool  price* 
and  other  favorable  factors,  but  these  gains  appear  to  have  been  lost  as  the 
result  of  the  unprofitable  season  of  1920. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  we  can  not  maintain  our  industry  on 
mutton  alone  as  sole  means  of  revenue,  as  has  been  the  case  for  a 
year,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  wool  market. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  just  state  those  percentages  again— 
the  difference  between  mutton  production  and  wool  production? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes;  the  revenue  from  breeding  ewes  was  divided 
in  this  way:  Fifty-two  per  cent  for  the  lamb  and  48  per  cent  fur 
the  wool. 

Senator  Watson.  You  agree  with  those  figures,  do  you? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes;  we  agree  with  those  figures,  for  this  reason. 
Senator 

Dr.  McClure  (interposing).  That  does  not  take  into  consider! 
tion  the  wool  which  comes  off  the  lamb  pelt.  When  you  figure  that 
wool  in,  the  figure  from  wool  is  55  per  cent  and  from  mutton  # 
on  a  mutton  flock.  Do  you  understand  what  I  am  getting  at?  When 
you  sell  the  lamb  the  whole  lamb  is  credited  to  mutton,  but  there 
is  a  large  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  lamb  represented  by  the 
wool  that  is  on  him. 

Senator  La  Follette.  At  what  age  are  they  sold? 

Dr.  McClure.  At  the  age  of  5  months,  and  carry  from  3  to  < 
pounds  of  wool ;  I  think  on  the  average  4  pounds. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  was  not  considered  by  the  Tariff  Commission.! 
In  Illinois  and  Indiana,  in  our  fleece- wool  States,  an  investigation 
by  the  extension  department  of  our  college  verified  the  figure  <rf  I 
the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  cost  of  running  the  ewes  for  a  yetr., 
it  being  just  a  trifle  higher  in  the  fleece- wool  States  than  it  was  i 
the  range  States,  about  $8.50  a  head.  Of  course,  we  realize  that  thii 
cost  has  been  greatly  decreased.  We  also  realize  that  the  foreipl 
cost  has  been  decreased  in  the  same  ratio.  Therefore,  our  relatl 
to  the  foreign  production  is  at  the  present  time  approximately  j 
as  it  was  in  1919. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  normal  times  what  is  the  cost  per  head 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Recently  in  the  western  part  of  Dakota  I  was  talk 
ing  to  several  of  the  larger  operators  there  under  range  conditio 
and  they  claimed  they  had  reduced  their  cost  of  running  to  abo 
$5.50  per  head. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  is  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  was  this,  say,  along  in  1914 1 
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Mr.  Fawcett.  In  1914?  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  Government 
statistics  on  that,  have  we,  Mr.  Marshall  ? 

Mr.  Mabshaix.  The  Tariff  Commission  for  1910  figures  $2.40. 

Dr.  MoCutbe.  About  $3.50. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  As  to  the  effect  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  limita- 
tion clause,  as.it  affects  the  wool  in  the  fleece- wool  sections,  I  want 
to  just  distribute  this  little  table  that  illustrates  a  fact,  and  will 
nake  it  brief: 

Domestic  wool  protection  under  Fordney  tariff. 


Domestic  grade. 


boitt  Ohio  delaine 

venge  fine  staple 

.vwafe  fine  clothing 

nrage  half-blood  staple 

wrage  three-eighth  blood 

.wage  one-fourth  blood 

tedium  clothing 

vmgelow  one-fourth  blood.. . 
laid 


Shrink- 

Clean 

age. 

content. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

60 

40 

63 

37 

65 

35 

58 

42 

53 

47 

46 

54 

50 

50 

42 

58 

36 

64 

Grease 
value 

pound). 


i  Duty  per 
grease 
Clean-      pound, 
content  ,  on  basis 
value         of  25 
(per     |  cents  per 
pound),   pound  of 
clean 
*  content. 


Duty  per 

grease 

pound 

due  to  35 

percent 

limit. 


Duty  per 
clean- 
content 
pound 
due  to  35 
per  cent 
limit. 


Cents. 
11.0 
10.4 
7.7 
9.5 
8.2 
7.3 
7 

5.2 
4.5 


Cents. 
29.7 
28 
22 
22.7 
17.5 
13.6 
14.1 
9.1 
7-1 


We  will  not  take  time  to  go  into  details,  but  I  wish  to  refer  you 
o  the  sixth  item,  "  average  quarter  blood."  That  is  the  grade 
nto  which  the  majority  of  our  fleece  wools  fall,  which  comes  from 
he  Down  breeds.  We  find  in  that  a  shrinkage  of  46  per  cent,  a 
lean  content  of  54  per  cent,  and  a  grease  value  per  pound  on  the 
*esent-dav  market  would  be  21  cents,  or  39  cents  clean. 

On  the  basis  of  the  25  cents  per  clean-pound  content  the  grower 
wild  be  afforded  a  protection  m  the  grease  of  13J  cents.  But  the 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem  limitation  reduces  that  protection  to  the 
;rower  to  7.3  cents  or  13.6  cents  on  the  scoured  basis. 

That  is  the  effect  that  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  limitation  has 
n  the  wools  that  we  produce  in  the  fleece- wool  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  another  wool  that  is  produced  with  a  shrink- 
pe  less  than  that  it  is  still  lower  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Exactly,  Senator.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make 
s  that  65  per  cent  of  the  wool  we  produce  in  the  fleece-wool  States 
^11  in  these  medium  grades.  Now,  the  compensatory  duty  in  this 
•ill  to  the  manufacturer  is  based  on  the  13|  cents.  Yet  our  pro- 
ton is  reduced  to  7.3.  We  claim  that  is  unjust  discrimination 
bt  can  not  be  justified. 

Senator  Gooding.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturer  is  given  si 
pecific  dutv  of  36  cents  on  each  pound  of  cloth,  based  on  the  shrink- 
ge  of  wool  at  66$  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  That  is  the  average  shrinkage  of  domestic  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Fawcett.  We  find  on  the  low  quarter  the  difference  is  even 
neater.  The  25  cents  per  clean-pound  content  would  give  us  a 
•rotection  of  14J  cents  per  grease  pound,  and  is  limited  to  5.2  cents 
J  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
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Senator  Smoot.  A  36  per  cent  would  be  only  4.5  cents? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes,  sir.  We  find  to-day,  as  recently  reported  by 
Mr.  Russell,  who  was  a  member  of  the  agricultural  commission  to 
South  America,  who  recently  made  his  report  to  the  live-stock  men 
who  met  in  Chicago,  that  there  are  tremendous  quantities  of  Soatii 
American  wool  that  would  come  in  competition  with  the  medium 
grades  of  domestic  wools  that  have  practically  no  value  to-day. 
He  referred  to  one  warehouse  there  which  had  100,000,000  pounds  of 
low  wools  that  was  waiting  an  offer. 

Senator  Jones.  Let  me  ask  you,  are  these  present  prices  of  wi 
stated  in  this  table? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Approximately.  You  understand  that  in  a  giver; 
grade — take  the  average  quarter  blood.  We  have  the  Ohio  quar- 
ter blood  with  a  value  of  approximately  24  cents.  That  is  very  li*bt 
shrinkage.  We  have  the  Idaho  and  Utah  quarter  bloods,  with  hea*" 
shrinkages,  that  would  go  below  20  cents  per  grease  pound  valuation. 

Senator  Jones.  These  are  Boston  prices? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Boston  prices.  From  that  should  be  deducted  2f 
to  3  cents,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  3J  cents,  per  pound  frpigLu 

Senator  Jones.  And  that  is  on  the  grease-wool  basis? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  On  the  grease- wool  basis.  From  one  point  in  Ne- 
vada the  average  freight  is  3$  cents  per  pound.  Therefore  fna 
these  prices  that  appear  here  should  be  deducted  approximately  * 
cents  per  pound  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  value  the  woolgrower 
receives  for  his  commodity. 

Senator  Smoot.  Loaded  on  the  car? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes ;  f .  o.  b.  cars. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  prices  here  are  based  on  the  grease  value  per 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  based  on  the  grease  value 
pound  and  also  the  clean-content  basis  on  the  shrinkage. 

Senator  Gooding.  The  grower  pays  for  the  scouring  of  the  w 
The  wool  is  bought  on  the  scoured  oasis.    He  pays  the  freight  •» 
also  pays  the  commission  and  pays  the  scouring. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  grower  does  not  pay  the  scouring? 

Senator  Gooding.  I  think  that  is  figured  in  the  purchase  when  i 
man  buys  wool  in  the  West. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  the  commission  men;  I  do  not  know  whil 
they  figure  it  out. 

senator  McCumber.  At  any  rate,  it  pays  it  indirectly? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  He  pays  it  indirectly. 

Senator  Jones.  He  has  prices  here  of  scoured  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  the  shrinkage? 

Mr.  Fawcett.  We  have  here  another  table  that  I  want  to  call  u 
your  attention,  and  we  will  not  delay  longer. 

(The  table  presented  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Fawcett  is  on  fi' 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee.) 

We  have  here  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States.  We  ha* 
the  cost  of  imported  wools,  and  we  also  have  the  cost  of  import* 
manufactured  goods  in  dollars,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  last  ** 
years  that  the  value  of  imported  manufactured  goods  is  not  equal  u 
the  cost  of  the  importations  of  grease  wool. 

The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  that  we  woolgrowers  have  been  sab 
jected  all  these  years  to  foreign  competition  of  a  more  dftmapiri 
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haracter  than  has  the  manufacturer.  And  even  with  the  enhanced 
nine  of  the  wool  in  the  manufactured  article,  the  value  of  imported 
lanufactured  articles  have  not  equaled  that  of  imported  wool,  which 
as  been  as  high  as  $260,000,000  in  one  year. 

Also  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  number  of  sheep  as  relating 
o  the  protection  on  wool. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1894  to  1897,  the  period  of  unrestricted  trade 
&  wool,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  decreased  1,000,000 
ead  annually,  and  the  amount  of  wool  decreased  in  that  same  period 
pproximately  6,000,000  pounds.  We  will  not  delay  longer  on  that 
able. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say.  Senators,  that  we  are  pursuing  a 
ourse  which,  without  relief,  will  necessitate  our  standard  of  living 
nd  the  value  of  our  lands  being  lowered  to  that  of  our  foreign  com- 
•etitors.  We  think  the  industry  is  worth  saving,  and  that  is  what  we 
re  asking  you  for — protection  to  justify  the  development  of  our  in- 
ustry.  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  asking  for  the 
rmctonent  of  the  33  cents  per  clean-pound  duty,  which  we  think  is 
tot  an  unjust  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  committee  is  greatly  impressed 
nth  the  importance  of  the  industry  and  are  glad  to  do  all  they  can 
d  promote  its  prosperity. 

If  von  have  a  brief,  it  mav  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

b&izt  or  o.  f.  fawoett,  representing  the  American  farm  bureau 

FEDERATION. 

In  considering  the  permanent  tariff  on  wool  as  a  representative  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  a  broad  view  of  the  subject  must  be 
kken.  for  not  only  does  our  organization  represent  the  woolgrowers  of  our 
trnntry.  who  produce  50  per  cent  of  our  consumption  of  wool,  but  also  the 
if  cost  Individual  group  of  consumers  of  woolen  products  in  our  country, 
X  rh*»  agricultural  population.  Our  membership  consists  of  approximately 
iw»  and  n  quarter  million  individual  agricultural  producers  embracing  organi- 
iti«ns  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Of  this  number  approximately  1  in  10 
rociuce  wool,  but  all  are  consumers  of  wool.  Therefore,  any  just  and  intel- 
lect consideration  of  the  wool  tariff  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
Una  Bureau  Federation  must  be  made  with  the  interests  of  both  the  pro- 
ocer  and  the  consumer  in  view. 

OUR  PLACE  IN    WORLD'S  CONSUMPTION  AND  PRODUCTION. 

As  a  basis  for  consideration  it  may  be  stated  that  we,  as  a  nation,*  consume 
V«m  one-flfth  of  the  world's  supply  of  wool  but  droduce  only  one-tenth, 
nd  the  spread  Is  even  greater  as  our  population  increases.  Our  production 
<f  wool  should  increase  as  domestic  consumption  increases,  but  statistics 
tow  that  our  domestic  production  has  been  steadily  decreasing  at  the  rate  of 
**>ut  1.200.000  pounds  annually  for  the  last  10  years,  our  wool  production  in 
810  being  821362,750,  and  in  1920,  308,507,000,  while  our  population  has 
^twjbcmI  over  13,000,000,  or  14.9  per  cent.  Yet  our  consumption  is  -uniformly 
»tfntali>ed  at  about  6  pounds  per  capita,  which  accounts  for  the  constantly 
wrvasinir  volume  of  imported  wools.  In  1910,  44.7  per  cent  of  our  domestic 
nnxumption  waff  imported,  while  In  the  year  1920  we  imported  58.9  per  cent 
f  our  domestic  needs.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Instead  of  our  production  of 
fr**1  keeping  pace  with  domestic  consumption  It  is  not  even  being  maintained 
*  Par.   The  sheep  and  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  is  swiftly  pursuing 

course  which.  If  followed  to  its  natural  conclusion,  will  mean  that  our 
*»I»le  will  be  compelled  to  rely  on  foreign  production  far  in  excess  of  400,000,000 
"Bflds  of  wool  annually,  also  a  large  per  cent  of  our  supply  of  mutton,  and  our 
HI  will  be  around  $100,000,000  annually  to  our  foreign  competitors. 
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IS   WOOLGBOWING   INDUSTRY   WORTH    SAVING? 

The  proposition  resolves  itself  into  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  tfer 
industry  is  going  to  be  maintained  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  saj«! 
that  if  foreign  competition  can  not  be  met  by  our  domestic  woolgrowers  «* 
should  depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  the  principal  part  of  our  wool  suppl; 
and  our  land  should  be  devoted  to  other  lines  of  production.  To-day  u> 
same  thing  applies  to  manufacturers  of  wool  as  well  as  practically  all  otfcff 
commodities,  and  we  take  it  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
manufactured  articles  at  home  and  abroad  is  as  great  or  even  greater  than  tft* 
cost  of  production  of  foreign  and  domestic  wools ;  therefore,  the  question  mir 
also  arise,  is  our  manufacturing  industry  worth  saving?  If  one  industry  » 
worth  protecting,  so  is  the  other,  and  the  fallacy  of  such  an  argument  of  all««* 
ing  home  industries  to  be  destroyed  by  foreign  competition  is  apparent  to  -! 
It  was  very  evident  in  April,  1917,  the  date  upon  which  we  entered  the  WirM 
War,  that  we  were  altogether  too  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  ir 
supply  of  raw  material,  thus  the  cutting  off  of  our  foreign  supply  devel.***' 
an  acute  shortage  of  wool  that  caused  the  Government  to  commandeer  :i* 
domestic  clip  and  caused  Peyton  C.  March,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Statr* 
Army,  to  make  the  following  assertion,  which  was  given  wide  publicity  tn  tV 
public  press,  "  We  must  commandeer,  and  have  done  so,  all  of  the  wool  of  i  it- 
United  States,  and  have  taken  the  wool  of  Argentine.  We  are  going  to  put  ru 
whole  civilian  population  on  shoddy  for  the  next  year."  When  the  shurt-t*.- 
of  wool  at  that  time  became  evident,  a  call  was  issued  by  the  Government  f.- 
increased  production  of  wool  to  meet  the  Government  and  civilian  requir*- 
ments.  The  result  was  an  increase  of  31,746.000  pounds  in  two  years*  fn»i. 
1917  to  1919,  which  illustrates  in  a  small  way  at  least  the  possibilities  of  ir 
creasing  production  in  this  line  if  the  proper  encouragement  were  constant. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  tremendous  volumes  of  wools  were  dumped  on  *»\i 
markets  by  foreign  competitors  free  of  duty.  The  Government  found  itself  •• 
possession  of  approximately  450,000,000  pounds  that  were  accumulated  durif » 
the  war  period,  which  of  necessity  had  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  domestic  mar- 
kets. During  all  this  period  from  1913  to  May  27,  1921,  our  manufacturer? 
were  protected  by  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  while  we  by  law  were  erne- 
pelled  to  market  our  commodity  on  an  open  market  in  competition  with  tt* 
cheaply  produced  foreign  wools  and  buy  the  manufactured  article  in  a  protect*! 
one.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  conditions  changed  from  an  acute  shorta^ 
developed  during  the  period  of  war  to  the  greatest  surplus  of  wool  our  counrrj 
has  ever  known.  All  of  this  happened  in  a  short  period  of  18  months.  Thl« 
condition  was  brought  about  by  unrestricted  foreign  competition,  for  as  soc*  m 
transportation  facilities  were  restored  with  foreign  countries,  following  the 
war,  wool  manufacturers  satisfied  their  needs  from  foreign  wool  to  almost  t*« 
total  neglect  of  the  domestic  wool  clip  of  1920.  We  maintain  that  no  industry 
can  continue  to  thrive  and  develop  with  such  fluctuating  conditions  and  mar- 
kets. The  danger  of  being  dependent  upon  foreign  production  for  the  larper 
per  cent  of  our  own  consumption  of  such  a  necessary  commodity  as  wool  fca* 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  When  the  fact  is  known  that  our  production  k 
rapidly  decreasing  and  our  consumption  increasing  at  an  equally  rapid  rati*  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  consumer  is  vitally  interested  in  se^ir 
the  wool  industry  developed  in  this  country  and  why  he  Is  willing  to  submit  t* 
such  additional  cost  on  foreign  production  caused  by  reason  of  the  wool  tartf 
as  is  necessary  to  maintain  and  develop  the  domestic  industry. 

INDUSTRY    CAN    NOT    THRIVE    ON    MUTTON    AND    LAMB    A8    ONLY    BKVBNFE. 

It  Is  conclusively  proven  that  the  sheep  industry  can  not  continue  to  tlm*> 
solely  from  mutton  as  revenue.  The  Tariff  Commission,  in  its  recent  rer»vn 
makes  the  statement,  referring  to  the  gain  in  the  number  of  sheep  In  tim 
United  States  during  the  war  period,  that  "  recent  gains  in  number  of  «***T 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  entirely  the  result  of  high  wool  prices  i»-i 
other  favorable  factors,  but  these  gains  appear  to  have  been  lost  as  the  rww'i 
of  the  unprofitable  season  of  1920."  Indeed  they  have  all  been  lost,  and  mo* 
more,  as  is  indicated  by  the  liquidation  that  is  now  taking  place.  In  the  «*•■ 
of  1920  the  number  of  sheep  marketed  at  16  of  our  principal  marketing  cwhr* 
was  35  per  cent  greater  than  the  number  marketed  in  1916  or  In  norms  1  n*n 
and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1921  the  number  of  sheep  arriving  at  nine  rt 
the  principal  live  stock  markets  was  1,397,844  greater  than  the  first  six  uw>n?r 
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y(  1930.  A  recent  survey  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  of  the 
number  of  sheep  In  Illinois  shows  a  decrease  in  that  State  of  40  per  cent  from 
lumber  carried  in  1920.  The  sheep  is  a  dual-purpose  animal.  The  income 
from  the  sheep  is  divided,  according  to  the  late  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
nto  52  per  cent  for  lambs  and  48  per  cent  for  wool.  Therefore  it  is  plainly 
'Tident  that  the  sheep  industry  can  not  profit  when  either  the  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  mutton  or  for  the  lamb  is  cut  off. 

RELATION    OF    PROTECTIVE    TARIFF    TO    INDUSTRY. 

An  examination  of  the  periods  in  which  we  were  supposed  to  have  had  a 
>rotection  on  wool  reveals  a  very  close  relationship  between  protection  on 
*ool  and  the  number  of  sheep  being  raised  in  the  United  States.  In  1894,  as 
•<>u  will  see  by  the  chart  before  you,  at  the  beginning  of  four  years  of  free- 
xade  administration  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  approxi- 
mately 42,000,000,  and  at  the  close  of  the  administration  the  number  was 
ft.000.O0O.  This  decrease  of  1,000,000  per  year  took  place  in  a  period  when 
he  western  country  was  developing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  there  were  great 
x*sibilities  for  developing  the  industry  if  the  proper  incentive  and  revenue 
lerived  therefrom  had  been  apparent.  From  1897  to  1903,  the  period  in  which 
he  Payne-Aidrlch  bill  was  in  force,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States 
ocreased  from  38,000,000  to  62,000,000,  which  demonstrates  the  possibility 
if  Increasing  our  wool  production  in  the  United  States  if  the  woolgrowers  were 
isured  of  any  degree  of  stability  in  the  wool  trade. 

The  tariff,  as  applied  to  wool,  has  been  a  hit  and  miss  proposition  for  50 
oars;  has  been  a  political  football  and  used  for  political  capital.  The  wool- 
crnwer  has  had  a  market  for  his  commodity  one  year  and  the  next  year  the 
uarket  is  practically  wiped  out  by  excessive  importations  of  wool.  This  was 
liustrated  in  the  seasons  of  1919  and  1920,  in  which  time  the  price  of  wool 
Increased  in  six  months  from  75  cents  a  pound  on  half-blood  wools  to  25 
ents  for  the  same  grade  of  wools. 

No  Industry  can  develop  any  degree  of  permanancy  while  subjected  to  such 
fob'nt  fluctuations  in  the  market  for  its  products. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  MAINTAINING  INDUSTRY  FROM   AGRICULTURAL   STANDPOINT. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  the  sheep  industry  in  the  United  States,  from 
w  agricultural  viewpoint,  can  not  be  overestimated.  Vast  areas  in  the  West 
rv  particularly  suitable  to  the  grazing  of  sheep  and  will  never  be  adapted 
i>r  any  other  purpose.    In  the  corn  belt  it  is  estimated  that  sheep  are  kept  on 

farm  in  10  and  that  the  number  of  sheep  In  this  territory  could  be  in- 
mised  150  per  cent  without  seriously  misplacing  other  lines  of  live  stock. 
rtii.s  is  borne  out  by  a  statement  following  a  survey  recently  made  by  the  De- 
artment  of  Agriculture.  The  sheep  rank  first  of  all  live  stock  as  soil  builders, 
Jul  in  the  corn  belt  each  year  untold  tonnage  of  roughage  goes  to  waste  that 
ouUl  profitably  be  converted  into  wool  and  mutton  and  would  be  if  farmers 
i?re  assured  of  a  stable  market  for  the  product.  It  seems  to  be  a  well-laid 
>tan  of  nature  for  the  western  range  States  to  produce  feeding  lambs  and 
ending  cattle  to  consume  our  grain  raised  in  the  corn  belt.  We,  in  the  corn 
«lt.  depend  upon  the  West  for  65  per  cent  of  our  feeding  lambs  and  about  40 
ii  45  per  cent  of  our  feeding  cattle.  Whenever  our  source  of  supply  of  feeders 
*  'lefttroyed,  the  means  of  marketing  80  per  cent  of  our  grains  of  the  corn  belt 
o  the  form  of  live  stock  is  also  destroyed.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that 
maintaining  a  wool  market  in  the  United  States  is  far-reaching  in  its  effect. 
>  sheep  can  not  be  grown  profitably  for  mutton  alone.  The  destruction  of  the 
iooI  market  will  greatly  reduce  the-  number  of  sheep  raised  in  the  United 
Kates,  which  will  automatically  cut  off  our  supply  of  feeder  lambs,  and  we 
rtll  depend  to  a  greater  extent  upon  the  foreign  countries  for  our  wool  pro- 
tection and,  if  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  will  also  be  dependent  upon  for- 
Un  production  for  a  large  portion  of  our  mutton  and  lamb. 

COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  RUNNING  SHEEP. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  has  recently  stated  the  cost  of  running  sheep  for 
<■«•  year  in  Australia,  which  is  the  greatest  wool-producing  country,  to  be 
'Mif  fliKi  per  head,  while  our  Tariff  Commission,  in  its  recent  report,  hns 
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stated  the  cost  of  running  in  the  years  of  1918  and  1919  in  the  United  States 
to  be  around  $8.50,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  wool,  on  a  basis  of  52  prr 
cent  of  the  revenue  derived  from  breeding  ewes  for  lambs  and  48  per  cent  for 
the  wool,  to  be  about  45  cents  per  pound,  and  for  the  same  years  in  the  fleece* 
wool  States  investigations  by  the  extension  departments  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges of  Indiana  and  Illinois  show  the  cost  of  running  ewes  in  the  fleece-w«d 
section  to  be  a  trifle  higher  than  in  the  West.  While  the  cost  of  running  sheep 
is  now  being  greatly  reduced  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the  fleece-wool  State* 
a  reduction  in  cost  to  that  of  our  foreign  competitor  is  impossible  and  always 
will  be  impossible,  for  his  costs  are  decreasing  at  the  same  rate  as  ours ;  and  it 
is  likewise  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  of  our  commodity  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  who  employ  labor  at  about  one-fifth  of  the  domestir 
wage. 

RESULT    WITHOUT   BELIEF. 

One  of  two  things  is  evident :  If  unrestricted  trade  in  the  wool  business  con- 
tinues, we,  as  wool  and  mutton  growers,  will  be  forced  out  of  business  or  war 
standard  of  living  and  values  of  our  property  will  be  reduced  to  that  of  our 
foreign  competitors.  Therefore  it  is  necessary,  in  view  of  the  interests  of  uV 
wool  producer,  manufacturer,  and  consumer,  that  we  have  adequate  protec- 
tion for  both  raw  wool  and  for  the  manufactures  of  raw  wool  In  order  that  oar 
industries  may  be  maintained  and  home  consumption  supplied.  Therefore.  <«□ 
this  basis,  leaving  it  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  we  are  asking  for  a 
tariff,  not  equaling  a  difference  in  cost  of  production  of  foreign  and  domestic 
wool,  for  such  a  tariff  sufficient  to  cover  this  valuation  in  cost  would  recall 
in  a  burden  upon  the  consuming  public,  but  we  are  asking  for  a  conservative 
tariff  such  as  will  afford  the  woolgrowers  some  assurance  of  permanency  lo 
market  conditions  and  justify  development  such  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  our 
ever-increasing  consumption.  We  believe  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  consumku 
public  that  such  a  protection  be  given  the  woolgrowers,  and  we  believe  they  *jv 
willing  that  we  should  have  it.  However,  it  is  unjust  that  either  the  wort- 
grower  or  the  manufacturer  of  wool  be  allowed  protection  and  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  other. 

AMERICAN  MANTJFACTUBEB8  ONLY  OUTLET  FOB  DOMESTIC  WOOL. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  necessity  for  protection  for  wool  manufac- 
turers, who  afford  our  only  market  for  domestic  wool.  Without  them  a*  t 
market  protection  would  be  of  no  value  to  us,  but  the  reverse  Is  not  troe. 
Unfortunately  for  the  woolgrower  and  exceedingly  dangerous  for  the  «o- 
sumer,  the  manufacturer  could  exist  on  a  free-trade  basis  without  a  pound  tf 
wpol  grown  in  the  United  States;  and  by  their  actions  in  the  season  of  182m, 
when  they  consistently  refused  to  buy  domestic  wools,  even  though  they  wht 
offered  at  a  price  at  which  foreign  wools  of  similar  grade,  shrinkage,  sod 
character  could  be  purchased,  it  appears  they  have  little  Interest  in  tin 
domestic  woolgrowing  industry;  and  whenever  our  tariff  laws  are  such  tfca: 
one  industry  is  allowed  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  another,  which  has  been  tb* 
case  with  the  manufacturer  and  woolgrower,  a  dangerous  condition  Is  de^ 
oping,  and  just  such  relations  as  have  been  developed  In  this  connection  at* 
what  is  causing  so  much  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  governmental  affair* 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  every  wool  tariff  that  has  been  written  for  thr 
last  50  years  has  been  discriminatory  against  the  woolgrower  in  its  narurr. 
and  by  clever  phrasing  has  misled  the  woolgrower  and  the  consuming  public  a* 
to  the  actual  protection  the  woolgrower  was  receiving  and  the  actual  porti«r 
of  the  increased  retail  price,  caused  by  duties,  that  were  allowed  the  man-* 
facturer. 

EFFECT  OF  PAYNB-ALDBICH  BILL. 

The  notorious  Payne-Aldrich  bill  provided  for  11  cents  per  grease  pound  «-• 
class  1  wools  presented  in  original  state.  Upon  this  basis  It  was  estimated 
that  4  pound  of  grease  wool,  shrinking  66|  per  cent,  would  be  required  in  th* 
manufacture  of  1  pound  of  cloth,  and  the  manufacturer's  compensatory  dm*, 
which  is  a  duty  compensating  him  for  the  additional  cost  of  his  raw  niatrrUt 
caused  by  the  duty  on  wools,  would  be  adjusted  accordingly.  Therefore  ot 
the  basis  of  11  cents  per  grease-pound  duty  and  an  estimated  shrinkage  of  Ot-i 
per  cent,  the  manufacturer's  compensatory  duty  was  placed  at  44  ow- 
ner pound  of  cloth.    The  "  joker  "  to  the  woolgrower  in  this  tariff  was  Inm* 
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laced  in  the  clause  providing  that  skirted  wools,  as  Imported  In  1890  and  prior 
thereto,  are  hereby  excepted.  The  skirting  process  consists  of  segregating  from 
he  fleece,  as  It  is  shorn  from  the  sheep,  certain  portions,  such  as  neck  and  belly 
fool,  that  represent  the  portion  shrinking  the  greatest.  Fleece  thus  altered 
xmtains  only  the  longest  staple  and  lightest  shrinking  wool.  By  the  skirting 
Mweas,  which  was  practiced  practically  on  all  wools  exported  to  America 
wider  this  tariff,  the  average  shrinkage  was  reduced  from  66|  to  48  per 
•eat  as  reported  on  page  18  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  on  the 
roolgrowlng  industry.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacturer,  instead 
>f  securing  S3}  pounds  of  clean  wood  from  100  pounds  of  grease  wool,  at  a 
osr  of  HI  through  the  skirting  process,  was  able  to  secure  52  pounds  of  clean 
rool  oat  of  the  100  pounds  of  grease  wool,  at  a  cost  of  $11.  Therefore,  as  a 
wait  of  this  skirting  process  the  manufacturer's  clean  wool  cost  him  21  cents 
w  clean  pound  instead  of  33  cents,  which  reduced  the  protection  to  the  average 
Irtfinestic  woolgrower  from  11  cents,  which  was  the  duty  named  in  the  law,  to 
r  cents.  The  first  Injustice  of  this  proposition  is  found,  however,  in  the  fact 
hat  the  domestic  wool  market  is  never  increased  the  full  amount  of  the  duty 
wried,  yet  we  find  the  manufacturer  is  allowed  as  a  compensatory  duty,  which 
s  only  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  him  for  the  additional  cost  of  his  raw 
aaterial  caused  by  the  protection  to  the  woolgrower,  the  full  amount  of  the 
!my  named,  11  cents.  The  market  was  not  Increased  to  the  domestic  grower 
1  cents,  neither  was  his  protection  allowed  to  stand  at  11  cents. 

This  Is  the  first  of  the  injustices  to  the  woolgrower.  Inasmuch  as  the  skirting 
lause  reduced  the  average  protection  to  the  domestic  grower  to  7  instead  of 
1  cents,  the  manufacturer's  true  compensatory  duty  should  have  been,  under 
he  Payne-Aldrlch  bill,  on  the  basis  of  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  making  1  pound 
•f  cloth,  four  times  7,  or  28  cents,  Instead  of  four  times  11,  or  44  cents. 
n  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manufacturer  was  allowed  a  protection  of 
boat  16  cents  per  pound  of  cloth  more  than  the  additional  cost  of  his  raw 
(lateral  caused  by  the  duty  on  grease  wools.  Therefore,  his  compensatory 
•rotection  is  36  per  cent  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  Again,  under  the  Payne- 
iMrleh  bill,  the  manufacturer  was  allowed  a  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  pro- 
ection  on  the  full  value  of  a  yard  of  cloth.  It  Is  shown  by  the  tariff  commission 
f  1910,  in  their  publication  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  the  various  steps  In  the 
Manufacture  of  a  choice  worsted  suit  of  clothes  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
iftlshed  product,  that  the  manufacturer's  selling  price  of  the  3}  yards  of  cloth 
equired  was  $6.07.  That  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  cloth  was  60  per  cent 
f  the  sale  value,  or  |3.62,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  entering  therein  was 
2.45.  or  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  By  law  the  manufacturer  was  allowed  a 
elective  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  selling  price,  or  55  per  cent 
f  $6.07,  the  total  cost,  or  $3.33.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  manufacturer  in 
he  •timpensatory  duty  has  been  more  than  compensated  for  the  additional  cost 
t  the  raw  material  caused  by  the  tariff  on  grease  wool ;  therefore,  as  protection 
winst  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  his  commodity,  he  is  entitled  to  protection 
u  only  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  which  in  this  case  is  60  per  cent,  or  $3.62 ; 
et  the  law  allows  him  55  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  including  the  cost  of  the  raw 
mterial  on  which  he  has  been  more  than  compensated ;  hence,  the  manufac- 
nrer*B  protection  of  $3.33  is  92  per  cent  of  the  total  manufacturing  cost  of 
!U?2;  so,  instead  of  th€  manufacturer  enjoying  a  protective  duty  of  55  per 
wit,  h'g  protection  against  foreign  manufactured  goods  has  been  raised  to  92 
ncent 

This  would  apply  if  the  finished  article  was  made  of  all  wool,  but  as  a  matter 
f  fact  a  great  majority  of  the  domestic  manufactured  cloth  contains  a  high 
wantage  of  shoddy.  The  law  makes  no  distinction.  We  find  that  in  the  year 
H~.  according  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  late  report  upon  the  invest i- 
iti*m  of  the  woolen-rag  industry,  the  amount  of  wool  substitute  manufactured 
i  the  United  States  was  184,000,000  pounds,  which  is  more  pounds  than  there 
we  pounds  of  scoured  virgin  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  that  year, 
tatigtica  show  that  very  little  wool  shoddy  is  exported,  therefore  it  must  be 
*d  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  the  United  States  or  the  industry  would 
"t  show  such  tremendous  development  as  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years, 
v  law  the  manufacturer  is  allowed  a  duty  of  92  per  cent  of  manufacturing 
*ts  In  addition  to  a  compensatory  duty  of  36  per  cent  greater  than  the  pro- 
*tlon  afforded  the  woolgrowers  by  the  same  measure,  as  has  just  been  illus- 
ited.  and  in  case  the  cloth  manufactured  contained  a  high  percentage  of 
toildy  which  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  their 
"')  mill  and  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  tariff  on  the  raw  material,  his  duty 
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would  be  greatly  increased  in  addition  to  the  high  percentage  named.  Ton*  it 
will  be  found  that  the  manufacturer's  protection  has  been  multiplied,  while  ti* 
protection  to  the  woolgrower  has  been  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point  by  clem 
phraseology. 

TARIFF  OF  1913. 

In  the  Underwood  tariff,  effective  in  1909  to  1913,  we  find  the  apparent  dis- 
crimination open  and  above  aboard,  the  manufacturer  being  allowed  a  35  per 
cent  compensatory  duty  upon  his  products  and  the  woolgrower  compelled  by  b« 
to  market  his  commodity  on  an  open  market  and  purchase  the  manufacture! 
articles  in  a  protected  one.  This  is  gross  discrimination  against  the  producer 
which  is  unjustifiable,  for  the  wool  is  the  woolgrower' s  finished  product  juvS 
the  cloth  is  the  manufacturer's  finished  product,  and  allowing  one  industry  t<> 
profit  at  the  expense  of  another  is  not  characteristic  of  a  true  republican  fonu 
of  government. 

FOBDNEY  BUX. 

Now  comes  the  Fordney  bill,  with  no  effort  to  conceal  an  apparent  flagnr: 
injustice  to  the  woolgrower.  This  bill  provides  for  a  duty  of  25  cents  jw 
pound  of  clean  content,  and  the  manufacturer's  compensatory  duty  is  ba*«J 
thereon,  but  the  usual  joker  for  the  woolgrower  is  introduced  and  his  protec- 
tion denied  him,  this  time  in  the  form  of  a  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  dnty  limiu 
tion,  which  in  its  effect  is  illustrated  comprehensively  in  the  table  now  befoo 
you.  Upon  65  per  cent  of  the  domestic  wool  production  In  the  United  Static 
the  protection  will  be  limited  by  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  and  therefor- 
will  be  reduced  to  about  6  to  7  cents  per  grease  pound,  while  the  manufir- 
turer's  duty  is  allowed  to  pyramid,  as  in  former  tariffs,  and  reaches  any  plare 
from  55  to  175  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  The  sixth  illustration  in  the  tati* 
that  is  before  you,  the  average  quarter-blood  wool  and  similar  medium  grade- 
shrinking  46  per  cent,  with  a  value  on  to-day's  market  of  21  cents  per  poui»i 
in  the  grease  or  39  cents  clean,  would  provide  a  grease  duty  on  the  basis  of  \?- 
cents  per  clean  pound  of  13$  cents,  yet  limited  by  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorrc 
of  its  market  value,  which  is  21  cents  in  the  grease  or  3  9cents  clean,  the  gres^- 
pound  protection  to  the  woolgrower  is  decreased  from  13$  cents  per  pound  t<> 
7.3  cents.  Likewise  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  "  low-quarter  '*  combing  grad** 
protection  will  be  reduced  from  12$  cents  per  pound,  as  would  be  provided  (* 
the  25  cents  per  clean-pound  duty  to  7  cents  under  the  35  per  cent  ad  valor w 
limitation  clause,  yet  the  manufacturer's  compensatory  duty  is  based  on  th- 
full  25  cents  per  clean-pound  duty.  Such  discrimination  is  hard  to  umW 
stand.  It  can  only  be  explained  in  two  ways,  either  through  ignorance  od  it- 
effect  upon  the  actual  protection  to  the  woolgrower  in  its  application  or  «<» 
intent  to  provide  the  manufacturer  with  a  high  protective  tariff  and  reduce  tfc# 
protection  to  the  domestic  woolgrower  to  a  minimum.  We  woolgrowers  preftv 
to  think  it  was  the  former. 

Apparently  there  is  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  authors  of  various  tariff  pr%» 
visions  to  conceal  the  actual  protection  afforded  the  manufacturer  of  woofer 
and  have  the  consuming  public  think  the  major  portion  of  the  high  retail 
values  is  due  to  tariff  on  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  The  Tariff  Or<nv- 
mission  of  1910  traces  the  cost  of  the  various  steps  of  manufacture  from  ro* 
wool  to  finished  product  of  a  choice  worsted  suit  of  clothes.  It  was  foubi 
that  9.7  pounds  of  wool  were  required  to  manufacture  3.6  yards  of  doth,  whir* 
is  required  for  an  average  size  suit  of  clothes.  As  previously  explained,  ti« 
woolgrower's  protection,  by  reason  of  the  light-shrinking  foreign  wools,  wt* 
reduced  from  11  to  7  cents  per  pound ;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wool{rro«*r 
enjoyed  a  protection  upon  the  9.7  pounds  of  wool  entering  into  this  *uit  «»* 
clothes  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  per  pound,  or  67  cents.  On  this  ratio.  nnd*c 
the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  of  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth,  in* 
cloth  for  a  suit  of  clothes  would  contain  2.4  pounds.  The  law  provided  a  coar 
pensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  of  cloth,  or  95  cents.  It  further  providVi. 
for  a  protective  duty  of  55  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  cloth,  $8.07,  whJ:-- 
is  $3.33.  This  added  to  the  compensatory  duty  of  95  cents  would  mean  a  touV 
duty  allowed  the  manufacturer  of  $4.28.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  n**? 
of  the  additional  retail  price  of  the  finished  suit  of  clothes  which  the  f*r<- 
tection  afforded  the  woolgrower  is  responsible  for  is  represented  by  &7  <tn»i> 
and  the  portion  for  which  protection  afforded  the  manufacturer  is  responslhi-. 
for  is  $4.28,  if  retail  price  is  raised  by  full  amount  of  protection  allii***' 
manufacturer.    In  the  Underwood  bill  no  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  r**r«>- 
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Ability  for  additional  cost  of  manufactured  articles  caused  by  the  tariff, 
and  now  comes  the  Fordney  bill  with,  apparently,  another  attempt  to  deceive 
Dot  only  the  consuming  public  but  the  woolgrowers  themselves,  and  strikes  a 
death  blow  to  the  domestic  wool  industry-  We  do  not  propose  that  the  wool- 
growers,  nor  the  consuming  public  at  large,  shall  be  deceived  as  to  the  actual 
effect  of  the  wool  tariff  provided  in  the  Fordney  bill  upon  the  retail  values  and 
upon  the  woolgrowing  industry  of  the  United  States. 

If  it  is  the  disposition  and  desire  of  this  body  to  give  the  woolgrower,  whose 
•<»st  of  production  is  probably  twice  as  great  as  in  foreign  countries,  a  protec- 
tion of  only  5,  6,  or  7  cents,  and  allow  the  manufacturer  a  protection  of  50 
to  200  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  should  be  made  plain.  An  ad  valorem  duty  as 
is  sought  by  one  powerful  group,  according  to  both  the  Tariff  Commission  of 
1910  and  the  present  Tariff  Commission,  is  not  feasible  as  it  is  applied  to  duty 
i<n  wool,  as  it  gives  protection  when  needed  least.  In  the  present  situation, 
when  the  medium  wools,  which  constitute  65  per  cent  of  our  domestic  production, 
i'iv  in  little  demand  and  the  price  very  low  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  en- 
tirely inadequate.  Two  years  ago,  when  medium  wools  were  300  per  cent  higher 
titan  at  the  present  time,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  the  same  rate  would  represent 
pxrwslve  protection.  A  specific  duty  of  so  much  per  grease  pound  is  unjust, 
us  it  represents  a  relatively  high  duty  on  the  heavier-shrinking  wools  and  a 
ti>w  duty  on  low-shrinking  wools.  To  illustrate,  a  specific  duty  of  12  cents  a 
P»mnl  would  simply  mean  a  duty  of  17  cents  per  clean-pound  content  on  wools 
shrinking  30  per  cent,  while  on  wools  shrinking  70  per  cent  would  mean  a  duty 
"f  40  cents  per  clean-pound  content.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific 
tluty  in  the  grease  represents  a  relatively  higher  tariff  on  the  heavy-shrinking 
wools. 

CONCLUSION. 

Two  governmental  agencies  have  been  appointed  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  woolgrowing  industry,  of  comparative  costs  of  foreign  and  domestic 
production  and  proper  basis  for  applying  duties.  The  Government  has  created 
these  agencies  at  a  high  cost,  and  both  the  Tariff  Commission  of  1910  and  the 
present  Tariff  Commission  have  recommended  that  duties  upon  raw  wool  be 
ieTied  on  the  clean-content  basis.  Therefore,  the  woolgrowers  are  accepting 
the  recommendations  of  your  agencies,  made  after  an  extensive  and  thorough 
Investigation,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  unquestionable,  for  the  clean  content  is 
rhp  basis  upon  which  all  grease- wool  transactions  are  made  and  is  the  basis  for 
determining  valuation.  So  the  logical  conclusion  would  be  that  it  is  the  proper 
basis  upon  which  to  levy  a  tariff  and  a  basis  which  would  be  fair  to  both  the 
pnultwpr,  manufacturer,  and  consumer.  Therefore,  the  woolgrowers  are  ask- 
ing for  a  specific  duty  of  33  cents  per  clean-pound  content,  and  any  compensatory 
minted  to  the  manufacturers  should  be  based  on  the  actual  protection  given 
the  woolgrower.  We  ask  for  a  conservative  law  that  will  justify  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sheep  and  woolgrowing  industry  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
the  manufacturing  industry  and  one  that  the  consumer  will  be  willing  to  pay 
n«  necessary  to  insure  a  constant  supply. 

STATEMENT   OF   HUGH   SPBOAT,    BOISE,    IDAHO,    REPRESENTING 
THE  IDAHO  STATE  WOOL  G  BO  WEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Sproat,  I  reside  at  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Sproat  ? 

Mr.  Sproat.  I  am  a  woolgrower. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  any  organization  ? 

Mr.  Sproat.  I  represent  the  Idaho  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  to  the  committee  your  views  concern- 
flp  these  questions  which  the  committee  has  been  considering. 

Mr.  Sproat.  Before  stating  my  views  regarding  the  proposed 
dmnges  or  what  we  hope  will  be  changes  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill, 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
«nl  also  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  for  the  action  taken  yesterday 
»n  the  emergency  tariff.  It  will  mean  a  stiffening  of  the  backs  of 
my  people  in  Idaho  to-day  when  they  get  that  information,  and  I 
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hope  it  will  go  through  and  be  approved  by  the  House  as  the  Senate 
has  passed  it. 

I  am  going  to  disagree  with  many  of  the  Members  and  also  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  that  they  think 
we  should  have  when  they  ask  for  33  cents  per  pound  on  the  scoured 
basis.  I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  business;  in  fact,  I  practically  know  nothing  about  it,  excepting 
perhaps  what  I  learned  the  few  times  I  have  been  through  the  milt 
and  seen  the  manufacturing  operations.  I  visited  a  large  worsted 
mill  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  saw  the  cloth  as  it  was  going  out 
from  that  mill.  We  saw  some  very  fine  serge  worsteds,  better  ser^f 
than  we  usually  get  in  clothes  in  our  part  of  the  country.  The  pric* 
they  told  me  was  $2.75  a  yard.  There  are  approximately  3  yanl>> 
perhaps  a  little  more,  in  the  average  suit  of  clothes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  yes ;  3i  yards. 

Mr.  Sproat.  Well,  3£  yards.  Figuring  $2.75  per  yard,  there  t 
not  quite  $10  worth  of  cloth  in  the  average  suit  of  clothes  after  tii< 
manufacturer  has  gotten  through  with  it.  The  woolerower  has  pp 
duced  the  wool,  the  railroads  have  hauled  it,  the  dealer  has  taker 
his  profit  out  of  it,  the  manufacturer  through  all  its  processes  lia> 
got  that  wool  to  a  place  where  it  is  ready  to  be  made  into  a  suit  oi 
clothes,  and  the  price  is  less  than  $10. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  for  the  cloth  alone? 

Mr.  Sproat.  For  the  cloth  alone. 

Senator  Gooding.  And  it  is  all  wool. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  mean  it  does  not  include  the  linings? 

Mr.  Sproat.  No  ;  it  does  not.  But  when  we  come  to  buy  suits  of! 
that  material  we  will  be  asked — even  to-day,  with  the  reduction  in 
prices — from  $80  to  $100  by  the  tailor  for  that  class  of  goods.  It 
was  an  exceptionally  good  piece  of  material. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  woolgrowers  in  asking  for  33  cents  a 
scoured  pound  are  low  in  their  estimates.  My  opinion  is  that  it 
ought  to  be  around  45  cents.  I  do  not  anticipate  we  will  get  it,  but  at 
45  cents  a  scoured  pound  the  duty  on  the  wool  contained  in  the  best 
suit  of  clothes  would  not  be  much  more  than  $1.50  And  $1..M»  on 
a  $90  or  $100  suit  of  clothes  is  not  a  great  deal. 

My  reasons  for  asking  for  higher  protection  than  under  former 
tariffs  is  this :  That  our  overhead  has  increased  so  enormously  in  thr 
past  three  or  four  years.  When  I  went  to  Idaho,  23  years  ago*  our 
system  of  running  sheep  was  this:  We  had  a  ranch  in  the  foothill1 
growing  two  or  three  hundred  tons  of  hay,  with  a  good  deal  of  Mr- 
rounding  range.  That  ranch  was  extremely  valuable,  from  the  firt1 
that  during  the  winter,  in  case  of  a  heavy  storm  with  deep  mh>*. 
we  could  trail  the  sheep  into  the  ranch  for  a,  few  days  and  feed  hay: 
and  we  could  run  from  5,000  to  7,500  head  of  sheep  around  tho« 
ranches. 

With  the  land  legislation  such  as  we  have  been  getting  in  the  pnrf 
few  years,  providing  for  320  and  640  acre  homesteads,  that  range  i> 
practically  gone.  1  have  two  such  ranches,  and  they  are  alnnb* 
valueless  now,  so  far  as  winter  range  for  sheep  is  concerned.  Ve 
have  changed  our  system  entirely.  Tne  640-acre  homestead  has  prac- 
tically completed  tne  destruction  of  our  lambing  ranges.  We  were 
dependent  on  the  foothills  for  lambing  in  the  springtime.    We  ha" 
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now  been  compelled  to  drop  back  to  February  lambing  in  southern 
Idaho  and  to  lambing  in  the  sheds,  under  a  good  deal  more  expense 
fur  feed  than  it  used  to  be  when  we  wintered  through  on  a  little  hay, 
[x*rhaps  a  little  corn,  and  used  the  outside  range.  That  range  is  gone, 
and  now  it  is  a  feeding  proposition,  heavy  feeding,  too,  because  to 
get  the  lambs  and  keep  them  in  good  condition  we  must  never  lose 
what  is  known  as  the  milk  fat ;  we  must  keep  the  ewes  in  good  shape 
in  order  to  keep  the  lambs  coming  right  along,  which  makes  a  good 
deal  more  expense  and  at  the  same  time  makes  it  necessary  for  us 
to  own  hay  ranches. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  hay  was  around  $15  to  $20  a  ton,  we  always 
had  to  pay  more  on  the  ranch  where  our  lambing  sheds  were  located ; 
and  during  the  good  times — what  we  called  our  "  good  times,"  when 
our  paper  profits  appeared  to  be  considerable — we  invested  in  con- 
siderable high-priced  lands,  besides  investing  in  range  lands.  This 
high-priced  land  to-day,  with  the  taxes  and  everything  else  on  it,  has 
produced  an  overhead  that  is  hard  to  get  away  from. 

Our  freight  rates,  too,  have  increased.  We  used  to  pay  on  wool 
$1.98  from  Boise  to  Boston;  our  freight  rate  now  is  $3.46$.  Our 
commission  charges,  as  Mr.  Campbell  stated  yesterday,  are  2£  cents  a 
pound.  Take  an  8-pound  fleece  at  $3.46£  a  hundred  freight,  and  you 
nave  approximately  28  cents  railroad  charges ;  and  2£  cents  per  pound 
commission  makes  20  cents  per  fleece.  There  is  48  cents  gone  off  the 
price  of  that  fleece. 

The  past  year  our  coarse  wool  sold  for  around  12  or  13  cents  per 
pound  in  Boston.  An  average  fleece  weighs  8  pounds.  With  48 
wnts  of  that  gone,  you  might  say  there  was  50  per  cent  of  the  96 
cents  that  we  get  gone  to  railroads  and  commissions.  Our  other 
charges  are  very  much  increased.  Our  State  land  leases  have  gone 
up.  I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  we  are  getting  some  reduction 
in  that  now.  Idaho  has  reduced  the  State  charges  from  10  to  7  cents 
an  acre  for  the  State  leases. 

I  do  not  think  that  other  countries  have  had  their  expenses  in- 
creased to  the  same  extent  we  have.    Our  information  is  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Gooding.  The  forest-reserve  charges  have  been  increased, 
too? 

Mr.  Sphoat.  Yes;  considerably. 

Senator  Gooding.  One  hundred  per  cent,  is  it  not,  increase  in  fees 
for  grazing? 

Mr.  Speoat.  Yes;  about  a  hundred  per  cent. 

A  Boston  importer  told  me  the  other  day  that  they  were  laying 
wools  down  in  Boston  from  Sidney  at  around  2  cents  a  pound,  figur- 
ing freight  at  $2.75  and  exchange  approximately  80  per  cent.  From 
the  Argentine  the  rate  is  35  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  By  reason  of 
the  excess  shipping  that  is  now  available,  wool  can  be  brought  from 
there  or  even  from  Australia  at  a  very  much  less  price  than  we  must 
pay  to  ship  it  from  our  western  ranges. 

Another  reason  I  am  asking  for  45  cents  scoured  duty  is  to  allow 
profit  on  operation.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  McClure  who  made  the  state- 
ment yesterday  that  the  winter  of  1919  or  1920  had  put  the  sheep 
business  into  a  state  of  indebtedness,  one  might  say,  and  we  had  never 
had  a  chance  to  get  out  from  under.  I  know  that  my  wool  was  just 
off  the  sheep  in  May,  1920,  when  the  orders  went  out  to  the  buyers  to 
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come  in.  The  Boston  dealers  were  off  the  market.  We  never  had  a 
chance  to  sell  that  wool.  It  was  sent  down  on  commission,  and  so  far 
I  have  had  no  information  of  that  wool  having  been  sold. 

If  I  might  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  speak  of 
the  mutton  end  of  the  situation 

Senator  Gooding  (interposing).  Mr.  Sproat,  will  you  explain  to 
the  committee  a  little  more  in  detail  about  how  not  only  next  year's 
clip  but  the  three  clips  of  wool  in  some  cases  are,  part  of  them,  in  the 
hands  of  the  commission  men  in  Boston  ?  Is  not  that  the  condition 
that  still  exists? 

Mr.  Sproat.  There  is  a  part  of  my  1919  clip  still  in  the  warehouse. 
We  fed  some  sheep  that  year — mostly  coarse  lambs.  We  could  not 
get  an  offer  on  that  coarse  wool  in  1919.  I  sold  the  balance  of  tbf 
clip,  as  it  contained  a  good  deal  of  fine  wool,  and  there  was  mor? 
demand  for  the  fine  wool.  Our  1921  clip,  I  understand,  is  sold 
although  we  have  not  yet  had  the  returns. 

Regarding  lambs  in  1920,  when  our  wool  market  fell  down,  our 
lamb  crop  was  also  much  smaller  than  the  average.  The  spring  was 
bad,  and  we  were  much  later  turning  out  than  usual.  Our  lambs 
never  were  average  in  regard  to  weight  or  numbers.  We  expected, 
by  reason  of  the  shortage  in  numbers,  to  get  good  prices,  but  at  that 
time  the  New  Zealand  lambs  began  to  come  in.  The  price  slump*! 
from  around  18  or  19  cents  per  pound  to  13  or  14  cents,  which  to- 
day would  look  like  a  good  price,  compared  with  what  we  have  Ik*b 
having  this  year-  As  the  expense  we  had  incurred  in  raising  that 
crop  of  lambs  was  extremely  high,  we  had  nothing  to  show  on  th* 
credit  side  at  all.    We  had  not  begun  to  take  up  our  indebtedness. 

Under  that  same  head  of  allowing  profit  in  operation,  it  is  not 
generally  known  that,  especially  in  our  early  lamb  producing  di$- 
'  tricts,  the  age  of  the  ewes  is  reaching  a  point  where  within  two  or 
three  years  we  have  got  to  have  practically  a  total  replacement.  I 
have  seen  bands  of  sheep  on  the  range  that  at  this  day,  under  present 
conditions,  I  would  not  care  to  own  if  they  were  given  to  me.  Thi* 
ages  of  the  ewes  in  those  bands  must  reach  from  7  to  8  years. 

Our  coarse  ewes — the  ewes  that  we  raise  our  early  lambs  from — at* 
not  considered  to  pay  their  way  much  longer  than  seven  years. 
There  are  very  few  flocks  in  the  State  of  Idaho  that  have  held  their 
ages.  I  mean  by  that  putting  in  enough  young  sheep  every  year  to 
take  the  place  of  the  older  ewes  as  they  drop  off. 

This  year  we  have  kept  back  a  fair  quantity  of  ewe  lambs.  La-t 
year  and  the  year  before  we  were  virtually  unable  to  do  that.  TV* 
are  short  almost  three  years  in  young  sheep.  There  has  not  been 
enough  ewe  lambs  kept  this  year  to  make  good  the  loss  we  will  sus- 
tain this  winter.  Our  losses,  instead  of  running  8  or  10  per  cent. 
which  would  be  an  average  loss  in  average  times,  are  now  running 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  by  reason  of  the  age  of  the  flocks. 

Another  reason  for  asking  for  a  high  tariff  is  to  allow  the  growers 
to  reduce  their  indebtedness.  The  business  has  always  been  larg«*h 
a  credit  business.  I  might  say  it  is  now  a  discredit  business.  Wo 
have  an  enormous  indebtedness.  I  venture  to  say  that  every  e*r 
in  the  State  of  Idaho  is  carrying  an  indebtedness  of  around  $W. 
The  business  will  have  to  be  profitable,  gentlemen,  to  allow  th* 
growers  to  work  out  in  the  short  time  some  of  us  have  to  work  out. 
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i  our  flocks  were  young  or  if  we  could  get  replacements  for  them 
7©  might  be  in  a  better  condition.  As  it  is,  we  have  only  got  a  few 
rears  with  such  flocks  as  we  have  to  work  out,  and  we  need  a  con- 
siderable profit  to  enable  us  to  keep  our  ewe  lambs  so  as  to  get  our 
msiness  back  again  to  normal. 

Another  reason  is  the  encouragement  of  production.  This  com- 
nittee  does  not  need  any  information  on  this  subject  regarding  the 
nerease  of  production.  We  are  importing  a  very  considerable  per- 
entage  of  our  wools. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  the  committee  is  not  all  of  them  ac- 
piainted  with  the  sheep-raising  industry,  you  might  insert  there  at 
That  age  the  ewes  as  a  rule  cease  to  bear. 

Mr.  Sproat.  We  do  not  think  that  after  a  ewe  has  passed  7  or  8 
ears  she  is  of  much  value  for  breeding  purposes.  If  we  had  grass 
an<ls  or  irrigated  lands  where  we  could  keep  them  under  fence,  they 
nteht  be  valuable  for  a  year  or  two  more.  But  on  the  range,  espe- 
ially  in  dry  years,  where  they  have  to  rustle  for  their  feed,  as  we 
»y,  a  ewe  after  9  or  10  years  is  of  no  value  for  breeding  purposes. 

Senator  Jones.  Explain  that  to  us.  Explain  the  reason  for  that. 
tVhat  about  their  ability  to  graze?  What  condition  do  their  teeth 
isually  get  in  as  age  comes  on? 

Mr  Sproat.  In  England  or  Scotland,  where  I  am  fairly  well  ac- 
[uainted  with  conditions,  the  flocks  have  the  grass  and  fresh  feed, 
"on  might  say,  all  the  time.  If  they  have  not  got  the  green  grass, 
hey  are  fed  during  the  winter  time  on  roots  and  softer  feed,  and 
wes  last  longer  than  under  range  conditions. 

In  the  range  States,  in  the  spring,  during  April  and  May,  we 
lave  what  is  known  as  the  early  June  grass  on  the  ranges.  This  is  a 
mall,  tender  grass,  and  even  old  sheep  do  well  on  it. 

During  the  summer  time  on  the  forest  allotments  we  have  green 
wis,  which  last  perhaps  until  August.  From  that  time  on  the 
ange  drys  up;  the  vegetation  that  is  left  dries,  and  we  have  to 
lepend  a  great  deal  on  the  dry  grass,  which  has  practically  the  value 
•f  well-cured  hay,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  never  washed  out. 
Ve  seldom  have  rains  during  the  summer  or  fall  months.  This 
Tass  is  hard,  and  the  feed  is  hard  on  the  sheep's  teeth,  and  we  soon 
un  into  what  is  known  as  "  broken  mouth  "  sheep.  It  does  not  take 
nore  than  6  or  7  years,  in  some  casevS  only  5  years,  before  coarse-wool 
Wn  begin  to  break  in  the  mouth ;  that  is,  the  teeth  in  front  either 
>reak  out  or  get  worn  down  so  that  they  are  not  valuable  to  the  sheep 
or  picking  off  this  harder  forage  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  During  the 
*intertime,  or  in  the  early  winter,  we  go  into  what  is  known  as  the 
desert."  Our  feed  there  is  of  a  variety  that  we  know  as  shad  scale, 
itiirh  is  an  exteremely  bitter-tasting  shrub  or  brush,  one  might  say, 
nth  sharp  spines  on  it.  It,  too,  is  hard  on  the  sheep's  teeth.  Sheep 
»n  green  feed  on  the  farms  will  last  from  two  to  three  years  longer 
tfthout  showing  broken  mouth  than  sheep  on  the  ranges. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  question  was  particularly  directed  as  to 
dmt  time  the  ewe  became  nonhealing  for  the  production  of  young. 

Mr.  Sproat.  Senator,  they  will  produce  practically  as  long  as  they 
an  eat 

Senator  Smooov  About  10  years  would  be  the  limit? 

Mr.  Sproat.  Ten  years  would  be  the  limit. 
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Senator  Jones.  If  they  have  a  broken  mouth,  as  it  is  called  in  th 
range  country,  of  course  they  can  not  feed  and  keep  up  their  strengti 
and  are  not  valuable  for  breeding  purposes? 

Mr.  Sproat.  Very  often  in  the  fall  the  ewes  look  extra  good,  am 
yet  those  sheep  go  down  before  lambing  time  with  tremendous  loss* 
When  in  heavy  pregnant  condition  they  can  not  carry  the  lambs. 

Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  Sproat  is  trying  to  impress  upon  the  co 
mittee  that  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  industry  in  the  past  two 
three  years  they  have  been  forced  to  sell  all  their  ewe  lambs  in  ord 
to  meet  indebtedness  or  running  expenses,  and  for  that  reason  t 
industry  is  in  very  serious  condition ;  that  is,  the  losses  are  bound 
be  great,  and  unless  some  prosperity  can  be  given  to  the  industry  it : 
going  to  be  pretty  nearly  destroyed. 

Mr.  Sproat.  As  a  woolgrower  and  representing  woolgrowers,  v 
are  only  asking  for  the  same  treatment  that  the  manufacturer  hoj 
to  get  and  we  think  has  gotten  in  tariff  legislation  during  past  yea 
There  is  considerable  discussion  in  the  papers  nowadays  regarding  t 
influx  of  people  from  the  country  to  the  cities.  In  my  opinion, 
of  the  reasons  for  that  is  the  fact  that  our  agricultural  industry 
have  never  got  the  protection  that  the  manufacturing  indust 
located  in  the  cities  have  got.  Naturally,  the  trend  of  the  drift  woul 
be  toward  where  the  money  is.  With  protection  on  wool  like  I  ii 
asking  for,  it  would  have  a  good  deal  to  do  toward  getting  the  trat 
the  otner  way,  and  I  think  that  is  a  point  that  should  be  taken  int 
consideration. 

A  tariff  is  needed  to  stabilize  prices.  If  the  House  concurs  in  tl 
Senate  amendments  on  that  emergency  tariff  it  will  mean  that,  ere 
if  the  permanent  tariff  is  not  passed  before  our  next  shearing  tint 
we  are  in  a  position  to  get  a  good  price  for  our  wool,  which  is  a 
gently  needed.  Buyers  can  not  come  out  to  us  and  say,  "  Well,  t* 
emergency  tariff  expires  on  such  and  such  a  date.  There  mav  be 
time  that  we  can  get  a  lot  of  wool  in."  I  believe  there  is  considerab 
wool  in  bond  right  now,  and  that  would  be  a  drawback  to  them  off* 
ing  prices  for  our  next  year's  clip. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  statement  that  Mr.  McClure  ma- 
yesterday  regarding  the  Boston  dealer  saying  he  would  give  §10jW 
if  the  emergency  tariff  lapsed  for  two  hours  was  made  to  me 
Boston. 

There  is  another  phase  to  this  matter  that  perhaps  has  not  i*« 
brought  out  at  any  of  those  hearings,  and  that  is  the  immense  anunfl 
of  land,  both  on  the  winter  ranges  and  what  is  left  of  our  spriij 
ranges/  and  in  our  national  forests,  that  is  of  no  value  whatev 
except  for  sheep  raising. 

On  my  allotment  the  "  trail,"  as  we  know  it,  going  to  our  farthc 
back  camps,  has  to  cross  one  exceptionally  high  point  From  th 
point  we  can  see  mountains  for  miles  in  every  direction,  some  of  ih 
late  in  summer  still  with  the  snow  under  the  cliffs.  That  land 
reason  of  its  inaccessibility  is  of  no  value  for  anything  under  the  -■ 
except  sheep  raising.  What  few  mines  are  there  are  of  low-gm 
ores,  the  transportation — pack  horse  being  the  only  transportatiub 
is  such  that  they  can  not  be  worked.  The  timber,  by  reason  of  t 
roughnes,  you  might  say,  of  the  rivers,  can  not  be  lumbered — thai 
can  not  be  cut.  And  they  could  not  run  if  they  had  it  cut,  and  the 
are  no  roads  in  there  to  reach  it.    The  land  is  of  no  value  even  f 
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uttle  raising,  because  the  cattle  can  not  get  into  it.  We  can  take  our 
heap  where  cattle  can  not  go.  There  are  hundreds  of  square  miles 
q  southern  Idaho  that  would  be  useless  were  it  not  for  the  sheep 
winging  their  wool  and  their  mutton  from  off  those  ranges. 

Another  matter  in  regard  to  the  use  of  those  ranges  is  the  pro- 
ection  from  forest  fires.  There  is  considerable  timber  of  a  kind  in  all 
hat  country,  most  of  it  not  merchantable,  but  it  protects  the  water- 
heds.  The  river,  on  the  watershed  which  I  happen  to  graze,  irrigates 
rbat  is  known  as  the  Boise-Payette  project,  I  think  the  best  Govern- 
ment irrigation  project  in  the  United  States  to-day.  We  are  getting 
Teat  returns  from  potatoes  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  from  that  project. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is  under  the  Arrow  Rock  Dam  ? 

Mr.  Sproat.  Under  the  Arrow  Bock  Dam.  This  water  all  runs 
ttto  Arrow  Rock  Reservoir.  That  is  the  highest  dam  which 
he  Reclamation  Service  has  constructed,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  high- 
st  in  the  world.  All  the  water  that  runs  off  that  country  is  used, 
xcept  the  spring  freshets,  in  irrigation.  The  people  are  dependent 
m  this  water,  and  to  let  the  sheep  industry  fall  down  to  a  point 
rhere  the  forage  was  not  utilized  would  mean  a  great  danger  in 
orest  fires.  Consequently,  in  that  line  alone  I  think  the  sheep  in- 
lustry  should  be  given  every  encouragement. 

After  the  water  has  been  used  for  irrigation  we  have  in  that 
ountry  an  immense  amount  of  alfalfa  hay.  I  regret  to  say  that 
here  is  lots  of  last  year's  hay  left  over — about  half  the  crop.  With 
his  year's  crop  on  top  of  it  and  a  decreased  number  of  live  stock  to 
se  it,  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  the  farmers  in  the  hay- 
lising  sections.  There  has  been  some  relief  extended  to  them,  but 
a  my  opinion  not  enough  in  the  way  of  buying  feeder  lambs,  etc. 
Hir  range  sheep  can  not  consume  any  great  quantity  of  the  hay 
n  those  ranches,  and  some  encouragement  should  be  given  the  busi- 
es to  let  this  hay  be  used  up. 

Another  matter,  perhaps,  which  means  a  good  deal  is  the  reten- 
<m  of  soil  fertility.  I  can  remember — and  I  think  the  Senator 
mm  Idaho  can  remember,  too — when  we  used  to  have  to  feed  our 
^ej>  out  on  the  roughest  land.  The  farmer  would  not,  if  he  could 
ossibly  help  it,  let  us  on  the  fields  with  our  flocks.  He  contended 
tot  it  did  harm.  This  is  entirely  changed.  To-day  we  are  given 
iv  at  a  less  price  if  we  promise  to  feed  it  on  the  lands.  A  band  of 
lw«p  is  a  great  manure  spreader,  and  we  are  depending  on  it  greatly 
\  the  truck-gardening  regions,  where  a  lot  of  my  ranches  are  now 
Kated  and  where  potatoes  and  lettuce  are  being  raised  to  a  great 
rt*nt. 

1  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to  speak 
M/re  especially  on  the  mutton  end  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  is  a  wool  hearing;  but  as  I  have  got  to  go  back  to  Idaho  right 
**v.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  mutton  end. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  .glad  to  hear  you  on  that. 
rMr.  Spboat.  Idaho  is  the  largest  lamb-producing  State  in  the 
fnion 

Senator  Gooding  (interposing).  Early  lambs? 
tMr.  Sproat.  Yes;  early  lambs.    We  begin  to  lamb  there  along  in 
Vbruary,  and  our  lambs  begin  to  reach  the  Chicago  markets  during 
ie  latter  part  of  June,  July,  and  from  then  on  through  until  they 
top  coming  off  the  ranges. 
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The  importations  of  New  Zealand  lamb  and  the  amounts  which 
came  in  during  1920  were  a  terrible  blow  to  the  industry.  As  I  said 
before,  we  had  hoped  to  get  some  returns  from  our  Iamb  falsifies 
when  the  wool  market  went  out  from  under  us.  In  this  we  were 
disappointed. 

We  might  have  taken  our  regular  share  in  the  deflation  as  ii 
occurred  during  1920  and  this  year,  but  we  think  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take  a  good  deal  more  than  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
those  imported  lambs  came  in  under  what  you  might  call  a  bonus. 
The  rate  of  exchange  gave  that  foreign  stuff  a  bonus  over  our  lambs. 
and  with  no  duty  they  had  altogether  the  best  of  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  further  which  I  should  tab 
up  the  time  of  the  committee  with. 

The  industry  is  in  a  bad  condition.  We  need  a  substantial  tarif 
to  get  it  back  where  it  belongs. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  J.  B.  WILSON,  McKINLEY,  WYO.,  BEPBESEUT 
ING  WYOMING  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wilson,  please  state  your  full  name,  residency, 
and  whom  you  represent 

Dr.  Wilson.  My  name  is  J.  B.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Wyoming* 
Wool  Growers'  Association ;  residence,  McKinley,  Wyo. 

I  want  to  add  my  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  the  woolgrowers  <db 
Wyoming  to  what  Mr.  Sproat  has  said  on  account  of  this  committee  w 
action  in  extending  the  emergency  tariff.    I  question  whether  any*! 
one  aside  from  those  of  us  who  are  directly  in  the  sheep  business) 
realize  the  effect  that  the  emergency  tariff  has  had  on  that  business! 

In  Wyoming  during  the  past  live  years  we  have  reduced  our  sbeepj 
population  about  50  per  cent.  Whereas  we  had  approximately) 
4,000,000  sheep  five  years  ago  we  have  now  approximately  2,000.«roj 
head.  Largely  on  account  of  the  effect  of  the  emergency  tariff,  in} 
1922  we  will  actually  produce  more  wool  in  Wvoming  than  we  ♦lill 
in  1921. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  committee  to  hear  that  I 

Dr.  Wilson.  That  is  brought  about  bv  the  fact  of  the  emergen*  y* 
tariff  and  the  fact  that  we  know  that  Congress  will  enact  a  reall*: 
protective  tariff  on  wool.  It  has  encouraged  the  flock  masters  to! 
hold  over  not  only  their  ewe  lambs,  but  their  older  ewes,  and,  whi--*  - 
is  more  important,  has  encouraged  the  banks  to  urge  them  to  hoM< 
these  sheep  over. 

Anything  I  may  say  would  be  largely  a  repetition  of  what  has  be?a- 
said  by  the  other  gentlemen  from  the  West,  and  I  do  not  wish  t* 
take  up  the  committee's  time. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Wyoming  in  1919  it  en* 
us  48  cents  per  grease  pound  to  produce  wool,  according  to  thm 
figures  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  in  1920,  using  the  same  meth-.t 
or  figuring  production  costs  that  were  used  by  the  Tariff  Commission* 
it  cost  us  67  cents  per  grease  pound  to  produce  wool.  That  wnu'tf 
make  our  wools,  taking  our  fine  wools,  which  shrink  67  per  cent, 
cost  practically  $2  per  clean  pound.  Of  course,  the  costs  in  IflSO  w«-.* 
very7  excessive,  due  to  the  drought  and  the  hard  ^  winter.  W«*  h*1.  *\ 
however,  reduced  our  cost  of  production  in  Wyoming  and  through'**  -L 
the  West  generally  just  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them.    W> 
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iave  reduced  our  labor  charge  in  Wyoming,  speaking  generally, 
bout  50  per  cent;  and  we  have  reduced  our  bill  for  supplies  for 
he  camps  by  cutting  out  some  of  the  fancy  groceries  to  the  limit; 
re  can  not  get  it  lower. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  has  recently  reduced  the  rental  charge  on 
itate  and  school  lands.  jBut  we  can  not  reduce  freight  rates,  which 
ire  practically  as  high  as  they  were;  nor  can  we  reduce  State  taxes, 
rhich  are  also  about  twice  as  high  as  they  were.  So  that  we  have 
ror  costs  just  as  low  as  we  can  possibly  get  them. 

However,  we  can  never  get  back  to  the  cost  of  production  of  wool 
hat  prevailed  10  years  ago,  not  only  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
axes,  freight  rates,  etc.,  but  also  due  to  the  fact  that  we  must  have 
Dure  overhead  investment  in  land  per  ewe  than  we  had  at  that  time. 
fen  years  ago*  I  think,  probably,  in  Wyoming  the  average  investment 
ras  not  over  $1  a  head,  and  to-day  it  would  run  nearer  $10  per  head 
or  range  lands  to  run  sheep  on. 

There  is  one  conclusive  objection,  to  my  mind,  to  the  Fordney  bill 
s  it  passed  the  House. 

On  manufactured  products  of  wool  the  specific  duty  is  the  mini- 
Qum  duty,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  an  added  duty  that  determines 
he  maximum  duty.  This  principle  is  acknowledged  to  be  just  and 
ight.  but  on  unmanufactured  wool  the  principle  is  reversed  and  the 
pecific  duty  is  made  the  maximum  duty  ana  the  ad  valorem  duty 
fetermines  the  minimum  duty.  If  the  principle  is  to  be  accepted 
hat  the  specific  duty  should  be  the  minimum  duty  and  the  ad  valorem 
tuty  should  determine  the  maximum  duty,  then  it  is  only  just  that 
his  principle  of  leveling  duty  should  be  applied  in  raw  wool.  But 
f  the  principle  is  applied  to  manufactured  wool  products  of  the 
pacific  duty  being  the  minimum  duty  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  deter- 
mining the  maximum  duty?  then  it  is  obviously  unwarranted  and 
in  just  to  reverse  this  principle  in  leveling  duty  on  raw  wool. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  that  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
he  committee  to,  and  that  is  the  fact  of  increased  use  of  carpet  wools 
n  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  That  is  particularly  true  at  this 
ime,  when  the  vogue  seems  to  run  to  coarse  fabrics  such  as  home- 
puns  and  tweeds,  in  which  they  can  use  carpet  wools  to  excellent 
advantage  in  manufacturing  those  fabrics. 

We  have  certain  classes  of  East  India  wools. 

(Dr.  Wilson  at  this  point  exhibited  to  the  committee  three  sam- 
ples of  East  India  wools.) 

1  refer  specifically  to  Jarias,  Vicaneers,  and  Kandahars,  which 
*«  believe  are  entirely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  I 
uive  samples  of  these  wools.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time 
>f  the  committee  in  showing  them,  but  Senator  Smoot  will  under- 
torn!  them  and  can  explain'  mem  much  better  than  I  can. 

I  also  have  samples  of  the  dometic  wools  with  which  they  compete. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  always  happens  when  we  have  a  twfeed  mar- 
ket and  coarse-goods  market,  and  I  think  we  have  machines  to-day 
*ith  which  they  are  enabled  to  handle  the  coarser  wool  better  than 
ht*y  ever  did  in  the  past  years  for  backing  purposes  and  for  making 
weeds. 

Dr.  Wimon.  A  Philadelphia  spinner  was  telling  us  just  a  few  days 
;i&ce  that  he  alone,  having  but  a  small  spinning  mill,  had  used  oyer 
'■"M^K)  pounds  of  carpet  wool  this  year,  and  that  its  use  for  clothing 
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purposes  was  constantly  increasing  and  would  run  up  into  the 
millions  of  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Dr.  Wilson.  It  would  seem  that  the  only  way  it  could  be  correctec 
with  reference  to  these  particular  East  India  wools  would  be  to  »k 
the  Treasury  Department  to  revise  their  types  of  wools  90  as  to  in- 
clude the  East  India  wools  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  class  1  or  i 

Senator  Smoot.  Grade  them  differently? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Grade  them  differently ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  will  not  be  important,  will  it,  if  we  har* 
this  uniform  tariff  of  so  much  per  pound  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  very  low  shrinkage,  and  the^  35  per  cos 
limit  allows  these  wools  to  come  in  here  for  almost  nothing. 

Senator  Jones.  I  was  thinking  we  were  going  to  favor  taking  off 
that  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  limit,  and  then  that  question  will  not  ir 
involved,  will  it? 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  would  think,  Senator  Jones,  that  that  would  d* 

Eend  altogether  on  the  price  of  wool,  and  if  the  price  of  wool  w*5 
igh  they  would  naturally  try  to  lower  the  price  of  manufacture 
by  using  lower-grade  woofs. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  not  advocating  an  additional  duty  on  thai 
class  of  wools? 

Dr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no ;  we  are  asking  them  to  be  placed  in  the  cloth- 
ing class  rather  than  in  the  carpet  class  of  wools,  as  they  are  us^1 
practically  entirely  for  clothiilg  purposes. 

Senator  Smoot.  "Put  it  on  the  dutiable  list. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Some  types  like  Kandahars  they  sometimes  us* 
without  scouring. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  they  come  in  free? 

Senator  Gooding.  Only  a  small  duty.  There  is  no  reason  whr 
carpet  wools  should  not  pay  as  high  as  others. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  ;  they  should  not  pay  as  high. 

Senator  Gooding.  That  is  the  only  way  the  woolgrowers  are  p* 
ing  to  get  any  protection  on  the  scoured  content,  because  yon  wit 
never  have  proper  protection  for  the  woolgrower  unless  you  do. 

Dr.  Wilson.  They  come  in  active  competition  with  our  low  quar- 
ter-blood wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  sure  this  is  a  sample  of  wool  they  let  in 
as  carpet  wool  [referring  to  one  of  the  samples  submitted  by  I>j 

Wilson]  ? 
Dr.  Wilson.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.     They  are  classed  * 

"carpet  wools." 

Senator  Smoot.  These  are  not  carpet  wools  [indicating]  ? 

Dr.  Wilson.  They  are  classed  as  carpet  wools.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  the  Treasury  Department  some  time  ago  reversed  the  cu- 
toms  appraisers  in  reference  to  those  particular  wools. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  make  a  30-thread  with  that  very  easil}  • 

Dr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  come  in  under  the  carpet  clasdr 

cation.  ,.,_     *         1 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  same  quality  of  wool. 
Senator  Smoot.  This  is  not  a  carpet  wool ;  they  can  use  it  in  fir 

threads.    This  can  be  used  for  tweeds;  it  can  be  used  for  bnekin- 

of  cashmere.  , 

Dr.  Wilson.  I  wrote  you,  Senator  Smoot,  about  that  some  tinv 

since,  and  it  was  a  question  in  my  mind  how  we  would  have  t" 

-over  that  before  the  committee. 
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Senator  Smoot.  For  instance,  if  you  are  sure  that  this  wool  came 
i  as  carpet  wool,  there  ought  to  be  a  protest  made. 
Dr.  Wilson.  Those  wools  are  coming  in  as  carpet  wools.     All 
f  the  East  India  wools  of  those  three  particular  varieties  are  coming 
)  as  carpet  wools. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  that  classification  be  changed  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  This  is  the  coarse  wool  and  is  a  carpet  wool  [indi- 
iting  sample],  but  this  [indicating]  is  not. 

Dr.  WILfl°^  These  are  simply  samples  of  low-quarter  and  grease 
ools  [introducing  additional  samples  for  the  inspection  of  the 
unmittee]. 

Senator  Gooding.  They  are  low  quarters  and  come  from  either 
incoln  or  Cotswald,  three-quarter  English  blood  and  quarter  merino, 
hat  is  what  is  meant  by  "  quarter  blood." 

Dr.  Wilson.  The  price  of  those  will  indicate  they  would  not  be 
sed  in  carpets. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing  I  want  to  mention  in  regard  to  the 
edition  of  the  sheepmen.  The  sheepmen  who  a  year  ago  last 
Miliary,  1920,  were  entirely  out  of  debt,  to-day  could  not  sell  their 
ocks  of  sheep  for  enough  money  to  pay  on  what  they  owe  for 
inning  them  since  that  time.  That  merely  confirms  what  Dr. 
IcCIure  said  yesterday,  that  during  those  storms  if  they  had  walked 
f  and  allowed  the  sheep  to  die  they  would  have  been  much  better 
If  financially. 

PATEMSNT  OF  F.  B.  MABSHALL,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  REP- 
RESENTING THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  GBOWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  reside  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  a  grower? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  sir;  I  am  secretary  of  the  National  Wool 
rowers1  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  briefly  to  the  committee  your  views 
i  the  schedule? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  would  like  to  say,  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
ational  Wool  Growers'  Association  is  largely  an  organization  of 
ooljjrowers  in  the  range  territory.  It  also  embraces  some  20  sub- 
diary  and  affiliated  organizations  in  the  range  States  and  in  other 
Utes,  so  that  we  virtually  represent  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
oolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  to  saj  in  the  very  few  minutes  I 
ill  take  will  relate  chiefly  to  the  duties  on  the  meats — on  lamb  and 
mtton. 

Before  referring  to  those  I  just  want  to  deviate  a  moment  or  two 
i  connection  with  the  wool  schedule  to  three  very  popular  mis- 
moeptions  in  connection  with  wool  tariffs  and  sheep  raising  in  the 
nited  States. 

The  first  misconception  to  which  I  refer  is  that  regarding  the 
risibilities  of  larger  wool  production  in  the  United  States.  We 
in  not  burden  the  record  with  it  here  or  occupy  your  time  at  this 
»»int  except  to  say  that  this  misconception  is  very  general;  it  is 
*rr  serious,  and  we  have  found  it  existing  in  the  minds  of  some 
ffi'ials  in  Washington  here  outside  of  this  Congress,  officials  who 
ft1  supposed  to  be  impartial  and  render  service  in  connection  with 
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these  matters,  who  are  wholly  misinformed  and  erroneous  in  their 
attitude  on  this  question.  The  popular  misconception  that  I  rein 
to  is  that  sheep  raising  is  necessarily  and  wholly  restricted  to  cha: 
lands;  that  it  is  a  frontier  industry;  that  it  can  not  be  developed  or 
largely  increased  on  our  older  and  higher-priced  farming  lands.  Tie 
idea  is  wholly  in  error. 

That  idea  arises  from  this  very  natural  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  tint 
at  one  time  the  wool  production  of  the  world  did  come  from  the 
frontier  areas.  The  newer  sections  of  this  country,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  South  America  could  first  be  utilized  economically  and 
commercially  for  wool  production  for  a  fine  wool.  Wool  production 
was  the  major  and,  in  fact,  the  only  consideration.  The  sheep  wis 
the  only  animal  that  could  utilize  those  lands  in  a  practical  way 
And  to-day  we  are  still  dependable  for  our  world*  supply  of  woe- 
upon  the  products  of  those  areas  in  principal  part. 

But  because  that  has  been  true  is  no  reason  why  it  will  alwsj? 
be  true;  in  fact,  it  can  not  continue.  Those  areas  are  being  settled: 
they  are  being  found  more  valuable  for  other  purposes  than  f« 
pastoral  purposes  under  the  old  system.  Under  this  old  system  vr 
can  not  continue  to  get  even  this  present  supply  of  wools  from  Umsp 
parts  of  those  areas  of  production. 

If  the  per  capita  supply  for  the  world  as  a  whole  is  going  to  re- 
main anything  like  what  it  has  been  and  is  to-day,  there  has  got  w 
be  a  new  source  of  wool  production.  Those  frontier  areas  are  art 
increasing ;  they  are  declining,  with  only  one  exception,  that  k 
South  Africa,  which  is  increasing  its  wool  production  very  slowly 
There  are  no  other  frontier  areas  to  go  to  bring  in  for  wool  pn* 
duction,  with  the  possible  exception  of  parts  of  China,  Russia,  and 
Siberia,  which  are  not  equatorial  countries,  and  probably  can  b* 
developed  for  useful  wools,  but  for  other  reasons,  which  we  til 
know,  their  possible  development  is  a  very  long  ways  off  and  ra» 
never  be  very  considerable. 

So  that  if  the  world  is  to  continue  to  have  an  adequate  wool  ap- 
ply, it  is  coming  from  some  other  source,  and  the  only  source  it  e»2 
come  from  is  the  older  farming  lands.  Because  strictly  wool  she*?- 
have  been  popular  and  have  been  largely  used  in  these  cheap,  distant 
lands,  people  have  come  to  have  the  idea  that  a  sheep  is  that  kind  u1 
an  animal.  It  is  a  misuse  of  words.  They  are  thinking  of  the  sh*n? 
which  is  kept  for  wool  only.  We  think  of  the  other  sheep,  which  i- 
a  meat  and  wool  producer,  and  is  a  very  necessary  feature  in  the 
efficient  farming  of  high-priced  lands  in  this  or  any  other  countn 
In  fact,  the  supply  of  wool  can  only  come  from  flocks  on  the  hiphrr 
priced  lands  which  need  sheep  raising  to  make  those  farming  system 
profitable  and  permanent. 

It  is  true  in  a  measure,  as  is  quoted  by  some  who  are  called  **  pr* 
fessors,"  some  office  holders,  some  of  them  said  to  be  economists,  ihn 
at  some  periods  under  protective  tariffs  in  the  eastern  parts  of  th*1 
country  the  numbers  of  sheep  have  declined.  It  may  be  true;  I  & 
not  dispute  it.  But  it  means  nothing.  We  have  now  reached  tl* 
point  within  the  last  10  years  where  our  old  sources  of  wool  suppiir* 
are  declining.  We  have  an  entirely  new  condition  in  the  agriailtu' 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  this  country.  We  have  the  rcijmr- 
ment  and  the  opportunity  for  sheep  raising  on  these  old  farms— an* 
when  I  say  on  these  farming  lands  I  mean  for  mutton  and  wool  «li^-' 
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t  can  not  be  handled  successfully  or  profitably  for  either  wool  alone 
r  mutton  alone;  we  have  to  have  the  combination,  and  we  can  not 
mve  permanent,  profitable  agriculture  on  those  lands  unless  we  have 

very  largely  increased  sheep  husbandry. 

Ana  we  are  just  now  at  the  point  of  logical  development  of  our 
inal  American  system  of  agriculture  where  that  industry  is  ready 
i)  take  its  place.  It  had  an  incentive  during  the  war ;  it  responded 
r»  it-  The  increase  in  farm  sheep  was  very  marked  before  the  war 
pool  prices  came  on. 

The  increase  which  was  accomplished  during  the  war  and  imme- 
iateJy  subsequent  would  have  been  continued  in  almost  its  entirety 
Ltd  it  not  been  for  the  extremely  disastrous  slump  in  the  price  of 
rool  last  year. 

Now,  we  have  been  told  by  these  same  misinformed,  well-meaning 
•eople  that  wool  is  a  minor  or  very  secondary  consideration  in  these 
arm  flocks  that  sell  lambs.  The  untruth  and  error  of  that  statement 
s  shown  in  the  great  liquidation  of  farm  flocks,  following  the  low 
rool  price  of  last  year,  showing  that  the  wool  is  a  necessary  source 
f  income  and  that  the  farm  flocks,  even  under  those  conditions,  can 
tot  now  be  made  profitable  or  be  made  permanent  without  reasonably 
table  prices  for  wool. 

Another  misconception,  which  I  will  refer  to  very  briefly — because 
t  has  been  developed  in  the  popular  mind  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
air  and  impartial  consideration  of  this  question  over  the  country — 
s  this:  That  the  interests  of  the  woolgrowers  in  the  wool  tariffs 
re  opposed  to  those  of  the  wool  manufacturers.  Such  is  not  the 
ase.  We  have  no  differences  to  compose.  I  only  need  to  cite  your 
wnmittee  to  the  hearings  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
nittee  of  January  31  last,  when  Col.  John  P.  Wood,  speaking  for 
he  manufacturers,  went  on  record  there  very  plainly  that  the 
manufacturers'  association  did  favor  a  protective  tariff  on  wool, 
le  also  said  that  what  that  tariff  should  be  was  a  matter  for  the 
'engross  and  the  growers  to  discuss.  We  have  always  maintained, 
lid  we  will  maintain,  that  with  the  American  manufacturer  for  our 
rarket,  not  only  for  our  wool  but  for  our  other  farm  supplies  going 
o  his  employees,  that  we  need  to  have  him  prosperous,  and  we  want 
o  see  him  prosperous.  We  are  not  opposed ;  there  are  no  differences 
o  be  composed. 

We  need  similar  treatment.  With  the  35  per  cent  clause  in  the 
ftesent  House  bill,  however,  we  are  placed  in  a  very  unfortunate 
»ndition.  We  have  expected  and  we  still  expect  to  be  able  fully  to 
lefend  and  explain  to  our  section  and  to  the  country  at  large  the 
k*<1  and  the  value  and  the  fairness  of  the  tariff  bill  enacted  by  this 
imgress. 

I  nder  the  present  status  of  the  House  bill  we  are  placed  in  a  posi- 
jon  where  we  can  not  do  that.  Of  course,  the  manufacturer,  aside 
fom  his  regular  protective  tariff  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
bnerican  standard  of  living  among  his  employees,  must  have  com- 
bination for  the  amount  or  duty  paid  on  wool  wnich  he  puts  into 
lis  fabrics.  Of  course,  that  compensatory  duty  must  equal  the*  wool 
latv. 

♦Senator  Gooding.  That  is,  providing  he  pays  a  higher  price  for  his 
*»l  than  the  London  price  ? 

$1527— 22— sch  11 12 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  As  the  first  part  of  paragraph  1102  is  writ- 
ten, it  was  consistent  with  the  compensatory  duties  stated  lata. 
But  when  we  place  the  35  per  cent  limiting  clause  in  there  you  mafe 
us  responsible  to  the  country  for  a  compensatory  duty  corresponding 
to  25  cents  clean  content,  when,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  showed  you  yester- 
day, we  get  from  7  cents  down  in  a  good  many  cases.  That  puts  w 
in  a  very  difficult  and  embarrassing  position,  one  which  we  can  cot 
defend  or  on  which  we  can  not  remain  altogether  silent.  We  do  not 
see  how  you  can  possibly  construct  a  defensible  tariff  or  one  wbici 
we  can  help  to  defend  with  a  limiting  clause  taking  away  the  effect 
of  something  that  is  stated  in  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph  there. 
We  are  wholly  satisfied  and  glad  to  leave  the  adjustment  of  the  com- 
pensatory duty  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  but  as  written  in  the  pres- 
ent House  bill  it  is  wholly  illogical. 

I  was  going  to  refer  to  one  other  misconception  that  is  important 
in  this  case,  and  on  which  the  public  has  not  been  properly  educate! 
but  I  will  not  do  so,  because  Mr.  Sproat  has  already  mentioned  tbt 
insignificance  of  the  actual  value  of  wool  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  s 
suit  of  clothes  or  to  any  other  fabric  in  common  use  and  the  Terr  in- 
considerable factor  that  the  wool  tariff  is  in  the  relation  to  prior* 
paid  by  the  consumer. 

I  think  I  can  properly  pass  that  over. 

We  particularly  need  protection  and  stable  values  on  what  art 
commonly  called  the  "  lower-grade  wools."  I  prefer  to  call  them  tbfr 
"  coarser  wools."  They  are  not  low  in  value ;  they  are  very  service- 
able and  they  are  very  necessary.  But  because  they  happen  to  1* 
coarser  in  fiber  they  go  into  the  grades  that  are  printed  down  at  tb* 
lower  part  of  market  lists  and  therefore  called  "lower  grides.* 
Just  at  present  they  happen  to  be  cheap.  Those  wools  come  chiefly 
from  sheep  which  have  been  bred  with  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
for  meat  production.  To-day,  differing  much  from  the  conditio** 
of  1920,  or  even  15  years  ago,  they  constitute  the  chief  part  of  our 
American  production.  It  is  that  class  of  wools  from  which  we  must 
get  our  increased  production  in  farm  sheep  in  this  country. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that  the  proposed  tarii 
of  25  cents  clean-content  duty  amounts  to  a  very  large  ad  valomu 
equivalent  duty  on  these  wools.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  question  i? 
entirely  an  academic  matter ;  it  is  not  before  the  manufacturers,  tlif 
growers,  or  before  anybody  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  wholly  theoretical  and  visionary  and  will  never  be  realized,  ft* 
this  reason :  Those  wools  are  lower  than  other  wools  in  this  count r» 
to-day.  That  is  true,  and  because  that  is  true  the  relation  of  tb- 
flat  rate  of  duty  seems  to  be  very  high  when  considered  in  relation 
to  their  value.  They  are  cheap  to-day  because  they  are  plentiful 
There  is  a  very  large  stock  of  them  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time,  both  domestic  and  imported,  and  that  is  why  they  are  Ion 
With  return  to  anything  like  normal  conditions  those  wools  mibi 
return  to  their  former  value  in  relation  to  other  grades.  Then  tV 
talking  point  of  the  higher  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  so-cnlki 
low  graae  automatically  and  entirely  disappears.  Therefore,  I  say. 
it  is  entirely  an  academic  question  and  one  which  does  not  need  t<* 
be  considered. 

Senator  McCttmber.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  ha* 
sold  the  coarse  wools  yet? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  No  ;  they  still  have  some  30,000,000  or  40,000,000 
pounds.  I  understand  they  are  going  on  with  auction  sales,  and  they 
sold  at  higher  rates  last  week  in  Boston. 

Senator  Jones.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  us  the  situation  with 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  wool  that  is  grown  on  the  sheep  with  re- 
spect to  its  being  fine  wool  or  coarse  wool,  the  per  pound  product  of 
the  sheep.  Does  the  so-called  low-grade  wool  or  wool  sheep  produce 
is  great  amount  of  wool  per  pound  as  the  sheep  which  produces  the 
iiner  wools? 

Mr.  Mabbhalt-  As  a  rule  the  fleeces  from  these  sheep  you  speak 
>f  are  not  quite  so  heavy  as  from  the  regular  fine-wool  sheep  of 
tnerino  blood  and  bred  mainly  for  wool  production. "  They  are  not 
30  heavy  in  the  grease,  but  they  are  lighter  scouring.  The  actual 
unount  of  dean,  usable  wool  works  out  nearly  on  an  equality.  The 
x>arser  wools  are  not  suitable  for  the  finer  luxurious  fabrics,  but 
it  is  the  class  of  wool  which  must  be  more  largely  used  in  the  future. 
We  think  the  particularly  fine  wools  must  come  to  be  more  largely 
)f  a  luxury  or  fancy  character. 

I  should  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  no  brief  to  submit 
it  this  time.  With  your  permission,  we  would  like  to  prepare  some 
further  statements. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  prepare  any  statement  you  desire  and 
it  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  have  a  statement  which  we  prepared  last 
spring,  and  we  do  not  ask  to  have  printed,  but  which  contains  consid- 
erable data  and  discussions  on  these  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that  left 
for  their  use. 

(The  brief  referred  to  above  was  subsequently  prepared  by  Mr. 
Marshall  and  is  filed  with  the  committee.) 

Senator  Jones.  The  statement  just  made  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  coarse-wool  sheep  does  not  apply,  does  it,  to  the  so-called 
Navajo  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No  ;  they  are  primitive — more  or  less  coarse  wool, 
Irat  they  are  not  an  improved  sheep. 

Senator  Jones.  They  only  grow  2  or  3  pounds  of  wool  per  head. 

Mr.  Marshall.  These  sheep  I  have  spoken  about  as  being  useful 
for  mutton  and  wool  production  are  very  highly  improved — for  mut- 
ton and  wool  production  on  the  higher-priced  lands  where  intensive 
methods  must  be  practiced. 

There  is  another  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection :  With 
that  kind  of  sheep  given  the  place  it  should  have  in  our  intensive 
methods  of  farming  on  high-priced  lands,  we  will  also  have  a  large 
increase  in  meat  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  question  of  mutton  or  lamb  production — let 
us  call  it "  meat  production  " — and  wool  can  not  be  separated.  There 
»  no  place  in  this  country  to-day,  and  very  few  places  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  sheep  can  be  kept  profitably  for  wool  alone  or  for  meat 
alone;  the  two  are  inseparable,  and  when  the  price  of  either  is  de- 
pressed the  profits  disappear  from  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Gooding.  Mr.  Marshall,  the  industry,  with  its  different 
ronditions,  has  got  to  stand  together  or  fall  together? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  a  meat  and  wool  industry. 

Senator  Goodino.  English  blood  and  merino  blood? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Gooding.  A  mixture  of  the  dual  purposes  is  what  we  must 
have  on  the  farm. 

Senator  Jones.  What  amount  of  tariff  do  you  think  we  should  bivt 
on  the  meats? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  a  minimum  of  4  cents.  Using  the  Tariff 
Commission  figures  on  costs,  the  most  conservative  calculation  we  car 
make  shows  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  in  tik 
chief  competing  exporting  country  of  about  9  cents.  We  present*: 
that  to  the  House  committee.  They  have  written  the  tariff  at  f 
cents,  I  believe,  which  is  just  about  equal  to  what  the  importers  ire 
gaining  to-day  through  exchange  on  lambs  imported  from  Montreal 
to  New  York.  They  are  reaching  New  York  practically  free  of 
duty,  paying  2  cents  but  gaining  1.9  cents  through  rates  of  exchange 

Senator  Jones.  One  of  the  witnesses,  discussing  particularly  tb* 
wool  situation,  insisted  that  this  difference  in  tariff  of  33  cents  i 
pound  would  not  be  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
of  wool,  and  you  are  now,  I  believe,  stating  that  the  amount  of  tb- 
tariff  which  you  suggest  on  meat  is  not  equivalent  to  that  differed 
in  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Marshall.  As  best  we -can  figure,  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  why  is  it  that  the  wool  men  are  willing  to 
have  a  less  tariff  than  that  difference  in  the  cost  of  production?  L 
it  because  you  recognize  that  there  is  some  possible  error  in  the  vaj 
those  costs  are  figured? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Because  when  we  have  presented  those  figure?  ** 
have  been  told  they  are  unreasonable.  They  are  the  best  figures  w? 
can  obtain.  The  Tariff  Commission  obtained  no  figures  for  ns  on 
foreign  costs.  They  have  fairly  complete  and  acceptable  figures  oo 
American  costs  at  the  high  point,  but  they  have  no  data  on  foreign 
costs;  and  in  the  case  of  both  wool  and  mutton  we  hove  only  beer 
able  to  estimate  in  making  that  figure.  I  am  speaking  of  prices  paid 
at  the  corresponding  time  for  commandeered  supplies  in  those  coan 
tries,  and  supposing  that  they  at  least  represented  costs. 

Senator  Jones.  And  then  is  this  element  taken  into  consideration— 
that  the  costs  vary  with  the  different  producers,  some  being  very  hiri« 
costs  and  others  much  less  costs? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  figures  which  we  have  used  in  that  commit*- 
tion  for  American  costs  were  the  averages  as  found  by  the  Tanfi 
Commission.  There  would  be  some  high-cost  plants,  Senator,  that 
would  not  be  helped  by  a  duty  based  on  average  costs. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  I  understand  that  the  costs  which  you  haw 
been  estimating  here  are  average  costs  as  to  both  wool  and  meat! 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  thought  those  costs  were  the  average  costs,  and  j*t 
with  the  duty  added  the  difference  between  those  average  costs  aV. 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  average  costs  to-day  would  not  lie  ir»' 
with  the  duty  which  you  propose. 

Senator  Gooding.  Here  is  the  position  the  woolgrowers  aiv  tal. 
ing :  They  realize  that  33  cents  will  not  give  them  the  protection  the » 
should  have  to  develop  the  industry  as  it  should  be  developed,  is"' 
that  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  on  mutton  will  give  them  the  protect  i«" 
they  should  have  to  bring  the  industry  where  it  ought  to  \w  n» 
make  it  an  all-around  and  profitable  industry.    But  we  have  had  mi 
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i  campaign  on  free  raw  materials  in  the  country  that  the  American 
people  are  not  educated  up  to  giving  the  agricultural  interests  the 
protection  that  the  manufacturers  get 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  not  think  this  is  the  time  to  begin  the 
education  ? 

Senator  Gooding.  The  feeling  is  if  we  put  on  the  duties  we  should 
tave  that  the  public  would  turn  us  down,  and  we  would  go  back  to 
free  trade  and  we  would  have  a  Democratic  administration  again 
ind  free  trade  on  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  now  with  a  gentleman  who  is  in 
favor  of  a  Democratic  administration. 

Senator  Gooding.  If  we  could  all  get  around  to  the  point  where 
*e  can  take  politics  out  of  the  live-stock  industry  so  that  it  will 
not  be  a  political  football,  which  it  has  been  for  a  half  century,  we 
will  get  back  where  we  should  be  and  have  protection  for  the  agri- 
cultural industries  of  the  country. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  object  to  a  Democratic  administration, 
out  I  do  not  think  that  means  we  want  to  destroy  the  woolmen, 
iither. 

Senator  Gooding.  They  have  done  that  every  time  they  have  had 
ui  opportunity. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  a  question.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  an  amendment  which  points  out  a  very  material  factor  in 
the  wool  trade  which  will  demonstrate,  and  which  he  will  contend 
*hows,  that  although  in  the  past  we  have  had  a  tariff  on  wool  the 
producers  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  certainly  would  not  with  free  wool. 

Senator  Jones.  It  has  practically  amounted  to  free  wool  in  the 
past,  even  under  protective  tariff. 

Senator  Gooding.  There  have  been  times  when  we  have  not  had 
rery  much. 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  can  not  see  how  we  can 
z*t  a  tariff  adjusted  in  a  permanent,  logical,  defensible  way  except 
>n  the  basis  ox  differences  in  costs  of  production ;  and  I  think  it  is 
i'ery  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  with  the  Tariff  Commission  having 
Iwn  at  work  so  many  years  we  have  not  obtained  figures  from  other 
countries  comparable  with  those  which  have  been  obtained  for  us  in 
this  country.  I  should  say,  Senator,  however,  that  subsequent  to  the 
printing  of  the  report  which  was  issued  last  spring  additional  figures 
w  production  costs  in  South  America  have  been  obtained  by  the  com- 
mission, I  understand,  and  are  likely  to  be  made  public  soon.  But 
nothing  from  Africa  or  Australia. 

There  is  only  one  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  refer  to  in 
connection  with  this  lamb  duty :  In  1920  the  imports  which  came  into 
wr  markets,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  New  Zealand  frozen  lamb, 
imounted  to  about  20  per  cent  of  what  we  produced  in  this  country 
*»t  year.    The  effect  on  the  market  Mr.  Sproat  has  told  you  of. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  the  imported  lamb  which  went  into 
consumption  through  the  retail  stores  was  sold  consumers  at  the  same 
|»nce  as  our  domestic  lamb  at  the  same  time.  The  consumer  did  not 
^t  any  benefit  of  it. 

Senator  Goodtko.  Yon  went  here  in  this  city,  did  you  not,  and 
tought  New  Zealand  lamb,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes :  and  I  presented  to  the  House  committee  in 
February  two  samples  of  lamb,  one  of  the  New  Zealand  imported 
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lamb  and  one  of  the  domestic,  and  they  sold  at  the  same  price  at  the 
same  time  retail ;  and  that  was  common  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

So- that  the  amount  of  duty  which  can  be  placed  to  give  the  security 
to  lamb  prices  and  prevent  these  disastrous  slumps  through  importa- 
tions from  abroad 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  You  bought  at  retail? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  did  not  buy  at  a  reasonable  advance  ore 
the  32  cents  apiece,  as  some  lambs  were  sold  in  Chicago  by  a  wester* 
shipper  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  carcasses  which  were  on  the  market  at  that 
time  were  being  wholesaled  to  the  trade  at  18  cents,  while  the  domestic 
carcasses  were  wholesaled  at  25  cents.  But  both  of  those  carcasses 
were  retailed  at  the  same  price  to  the  consumers. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  had  reference  to  a  shipment  of  lambs  to 
Chicago  sometime  ago  for  which  the  producer  realized  only  X! 
cents  apiece. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Marshall,  I  understand  on  those  that  the  re- 
tailer paid  13  cents  for  domestic. 

Mr.  Marshall.  He  paid  the  same  price  for  both,  but  the  wtaite 
paid  the  wholesaler  18  cents  for  the  imported  and  25  cents  for  iht 
domestic  and  retailed  them  both  at  about  the  same  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ipresume  about  65  cents. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  appreciate  that  is  not  a  matter  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  committee,  but  as  it  relates  to  the  consumer  those  are  tir 
facts. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  C.  WATSON,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  BEPBBSBNTI5G 
THE  ILLINOIS  AGBICUXTUBAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Watson,  and  whom  <fc 
you  represent? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  reside  in  Chicago,  and  I  represent  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Association. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  your  views  on  tfe 
matter  now  before  us? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  have  not  come,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tlr 
committee,  to  talk  so  much  about  a  matter  of  tariff  rates  this  morning 
as  to  talk  about  the  present  condition  of  the  sheep  industry  and  it* 
relationship  to  the  consumer.  In  order  to  make  what  I  have  to  sat 
as  brief  as  possible,  I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  upon  whirf 
I  shall  base  most  of  my  remarks  : 

Absolute  and  relative  decrease  of  sheep  on  the  farms  of  the  United  Steft". 

1900-1920. 


Number 

ofsheop, 

excluding 

spiinc 

lambs. 


Uauhm 
afilv? 

Mrl« 


Apr.  15, 1900  (estimated) 

Apr.  15, 1910 

Apr.  15, 1920  (estimated) 

Percentage  of  decrease,  1900  to  1910 

Percentage  of  decrease,  1910  to  1920 j  19.3 

Percentage  of  decrease,  1900  to  1920 '  «„4 


43,500,000 
39,544,040  I 
32,000,000 
8.0 


a: 
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I  shall  say  a  little  about  conditions  in  the  State  of  Illinois  which 
rill  not  be  based  on  this  table. 

You  heard  Mr.  Marshall's  remark  a  few  minutes  ago  that  sheep 
tatistics  are  very  difficult  things  to  handle.  They  are  particularly 
lifficult  to  handle  at  this  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  our  census  dates 
lave  varied  at  the  last  three  times  at  which  the  census  was  taken. 

The  census  date  for  1900  was  June  1,  the  census  date  for  1910  was 
ipril  15,  and  the  census  date  for  1920  was  January  1.  It  is  obvious 
hat  in  1900  most  of  the  lambs  had  already  come  for  that  year;  in 
910  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  had  come;  while  for  1920 
tone  of  the  lambs  had  come.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  compare 
lumbers  which  are  varying  in  their  very  nature.  It  is  not  necessary 
or  me  to  recite  for  you  the  absolute  figures,  because  they  would  not 
nean  very  much. 

Sixty-one  and  a  half  million,  approximately,  on  June  1,  1900,  in- 
:luded  what  was  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau  at  that  time  to  be 
>etween  19  and  20  million  spring  lambs.  Not  quite  52£  millions  on 
kpril  15, 1910,  included  the  exact  number  given  of  12,803,815  spring 
ambs. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  any  comparison  which  would  mean  any- 
thing, we  are  obliged,  it  seems  to  me,  to  come  to  the  basis  of  mature 
iheep,  excluding  spring  lambs.  Otherwise  the  comparison  is  going 
to  be  exceedingly  difficult.  If  we  make  allowances  for  the  spring 
lambs  on  the  two  dates,  June  1,  1900,  and  April  15,  1910,  and  bring 
sverything  to  the  date  of  April  15,  we  can  certainly  come  close  to 
the  actual  numbers  and  we  will  have  numbers  which  will  be  strictly 
comparable. 

Taking  19,500,000  from  the  number  enumerated  June  1,  1900,  we 
have  approximately  42,000,000  mature  sheep  for  that  date ;  since  it  is 
evident  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  sheep  were  slaughtered 
between  April  15  and  June  1,  we  are  obliged  to  add  to  this  number 
the  number  slaughtered,  which  ordinarily  consists  on  the  average  of 
a  million  or  more  a  month.  I  have  added  one  and  a  half  million 
for  that  six-weeks  period,  and  estimate,  therefore,  that  the  number 
of  mature  sheep  on  the  farms  on  April  15, 1900,  was  43£  million.  For 
1910  we  have  the  exact  number  on  April  15,  because  that  was  the 
census  date;  this  number,  with  spring  lambs  excluded,  being  39,644,- 
046.  For  1920  we  have  the  total  number  of  34,984,524,  all  of  which 
were  mature  animals.  But  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  number  of 
these  were  going  to  the  shambles  between  January  1  and  April  15, 
^e  are  obliged  to  make  an  allowance  again.  The  Bureau  of  Markets, 
for  the  65  or  70  principal  markets  where  animals  are  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection,  reports  a  total  number  slaughtered  during 
that  period  of  about  2,875,000.  If  we  subtract  this  from  the  total 
ficmre  we  have  approximately  32,000,000  mature  sheep  on  the  farms 
«m  April  15, 1920.  It  was  probably  less  than  that,  for  no  allowance 
has  been  made  for  losses  by  death  and  exposure,  and  you  recall  the 
fa<t  that  losses  by  exposure  during  the  winter  of  1919-20  were  very 
large,  that  being  a  very  severe  winter. 

But  I  wish  to  be  just  as  fair  as  possible  in  making  this  compari- 
*'ti.  so  I  am  using  the  figure  32.000,000  for  tnat  date.  It  is  possible, 
then,  with  these  three  sets  of  figures  which  you  have  before  you  to 
*how  the  percentage  of  decrease  in  the  two  10-year  periods  and  in 
H»e  20-year  period  from  1900  to  1920. 
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For  the  first  10-year  period,  from  1900  to  1910,  the  percentage  of 
decrease  was  8.9  j  for  the  second  10-year  period,  from  1910  to  19? '. 
it  was  19.3,  showing  that  the  decrease  was  greatly  accelerated  during 
the  second  period ;  and  for  the  20-year  period,  from  1900  to  1920,  s 
was  26.4. 

But  after  all,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  i* 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  absolute  numbers  as  it  is  of  relative 
numbers.  We  have  a  decreasing  number  of  sheep  in  this  country 
and  an  increasing  population  to  use  the  wool  and  the  meat  produce-? 
from  those  sheep.  Therefore,  I  have  prepared  the  second  column 
to  show  what  the  decrease  of  sheep  is  relative  to  the  population  oo 
the  census  dates.  First,  I  have  shown  the  number  of  sheep  per 
thousand  of  the  population  of  the  country,  amounting  to  about  57) 
in  1900,  about  432  in  1910,  and  about  300  in  1920 ;  and  again  ban 
reduced  these  to  percentages  of  decrease,  showing  a  percentage  *i 
decrease  the  first  10-year  period  of  24.2,  a  percentage  of  decrease  ir 
the  second  10-year  period  of  30.6,  and  a  percentage  of  decrease  ix 
the  20-year  period  of  47.4. 

If  we  could  get  the  actual  figures  for  these  dates  I  think  that  the 
figures  named  would  be  found  to  be  very  nearly  correct ;  the  per- 
centage of  decrease  for  the  20-year  period  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
that  in  the  spring  of  1920  we  had  very  little  more  than  half  as  maox 
mature  sheep  on  the  farms  as  we  had  20  years  earlier  relative  to 
the  population ;  it  seems  also  to  indicate  that  if  the  decrease  shouM 
go  on  this  way  for  another  20  years  in  the  same  ratio  the  sheep 
industry  of  the  country  would  be  very,  very  small. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  something  about  conditions  in  my  own  State, 
Illinois,  which,  as  every  one  of  you  is  aware,  is  one  of  the  great 
agricultural  States  of  the  country;  in  fact,  standing  in  its  toul 
agricultural  products  not  lower  than  second  or  third  among  t>*? 
entire  number  of  States. 

In  the  sheep  industry  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  important  State 
but  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  State  in  which  sheep  are  an  im 
portant  part  of  the  agriculture.  I  think  neither  one  of  the  Illinois 
Senators  is  a  member  of  this  committee.  But  some  of  you  may  b* 
familiar  with  conditions  in'  that  State.  The  southern  part  of  thr 
State  consists  of  land  which  is  very  variable  in  character.  There  is  i 
large  amount  of  rough  land  in  the  very  southern  part,  while  a  larsi 
amount  of  the  remainder  of  the  lower  third  of  the  State  is  hean 
clay  land  underlaid  with  hardpan.  This  land  has  been  farmed  w 
wheat  and  coarse  grains  for  many  years,  so  long  that  on  large  park 
of  it  they  are  having  difficulty  in  raising  wheat  m  paying  crops  or  in 
producing  feed  for  animals.  They  have  found  it  almost  necesan 
to  cease  producing  swine  in  considerable  numbers,  and  few  farmer 
are  either  breeding  or  feeding  beef  cattle.  In  that  part  of  the  State 
the  sheep  are  an  important  industry,  being  much  better  suited  to  the 
conditions  obtaining  there  than  other  kinds  of  live  stock  except, 
possibly,  dairy  cattle.  The  land  in  southern  Illinois  needs  thr 
fertility  provided  by  sheep  manure.  Many  of  the  counties  in  that 
part  or  the  State  have  had  a  large  number  of  sheep,  the  industn 
being  a  breeding  rather  than  a  feeding  proposition.  It  would  be  * 
great  misfortune  to  these  counties  if  the  present  low  prices  of  woo! 
and  mutton  should  force  large  numbers  of  the  fanners  to  c*a» 
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reducing  sheep.     They  should  increase  their  flocks  rather  than 
iminish  them. 

In  the  western  and  other  parts  of  the  State  the  industry  is  more  of 
feeding  proposition,  with  a  much  smaller  number  of  breeding  stock, 
ut  under  ordinary  conditions  they  feed  large  numbers  of  sheep  in 
be  fall  and  winter. 

We  became  aware  as  long  as  a  year  ago  that  a  considerable  change 
as  going  on  in  the  sheep  industry  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  in 
rder  to  find  out  exactly  what  was. going  on,  not  only  in  this  in- 
ustry  but  also  in  other  live  stock,  we  sent  out,  in  what  we  call  our 
ve-stock  reporting  service,  blanks  to  a  large  number  of  farmers  on 
se  1st  of  January,  1921,  and  tabulated  replies  from  more  than 
,000  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

One  of  our  questions  on  that  blank  was  this :  "  How  many  breed- 
12  ewes  did  you  have  on  the  farm  on  January  1,  1920? 

Another  was,  "How  many  breeding  ewes  do  you  have  on  the 
irm  now — January  1,  1921  ? " 

We  tabulated  those  replies,  rejecting  every  blank  which  did  not 
ive  information  for  botn  dates;  and  we  found  that  the  reduction 
l  breeding  ewes  on  the  1st  of  January,  1921,  a  reduction  made  in 
He  year  1920,  was  17  per  cent. 

Senator  Sutherland.  1920  or  1921 1 

Mr.  Watson.  During  the  year  1920.  After  that  we  began  to  pay 
r>me  attention  to  the  shipping  of  stockers  and  feeders  from  the 
rincipal  markets  to  Illinois  farms,  and  we  noticed  immediately 
tut  they  had  begun  to  decrease.  As  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
farkets,  they  began  to  decrease  as  long  ago  "as  August,  1920.  They 
ave  continued  below  the  average  figures  from  that  time  to  this. 
l*e  are  still  far  below  the  number  of  feeders  that  would  ordinarily 
e  ffping  out  to  Illinois  farms. 

We  found  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921  that  less  than  40  per 
ent  of  the  usual  number  of  feeder  sheep  were  going  to  Illinois 
arms.  While  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  last  four  months, 
be  number  has  not  yet  become  anything  like  normal.  The  reduc- 
ion  for  the  10  montns  ending  with  October  of  this  year  has  been 
4percent 

On  the  basis  of  these  investigations,  we  estimated  that  the  num- 
*r  of  shearing  sheep  on  Illinois  farms  in  the  spring  of  1921  was 
taut  40  per  cent  less  than  in  the  spring  of  1920.  This  reduction  is 
effected  in  the  smaller  amount  of  wool  sent  to  the  Illinois  Wool 
Vwh  in  Chicago.  It  is  not  more  than  60  or  65  per  cent  of  the 
mount  pooled  in  Illinois  in  1920. 

What  this  means  to  Illinois  agriculture,  and  especially  to  some 
arts  of  the  State,  can  be  appreciated  when  you  understand  that 
f>me  sections  of  the  State  have  been  feeding  sheep  for  many  years 
nd  other  sections  have  been  breeding  sheep — not  doing  much  of  a 
wling  business  but  rather  a  breeding  business.  It  simply  means 
hat  the  farmers  in  these  sections  are  finding  themselves  obliged  to 
wk  to  something  else  for  a  money-producing  product. 

What  this  means  to  the  general  consumer — that  was  part  of  my 
ssignment — I  wish  to  speak  of  very  briefly.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
mount  of  wool  produced  in  this  country  for  every  person  in  the 
*mntry  at  that  time  was  probably  about  4  pounds  per  year ;  now  it 
an  not  be  much  more  than  2  pounds  per  year,  due  to  the  decrease 
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in  sheep  and  the  increase  in  population.  And  at  the  present  timr, 
if  we  count  the  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  annually  at  aboa 
12,000,000,  averaging  50  pounds  to  the  carcass,  we  find  not  muci 
more  than  5  pounds  per  person  in  this  country  produced  of  mutfce 
and  lamb  where  we  had  probably  8  or  9  pounds  per  person  20  yean 
ago. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  problem  as  it  touches  the  consumer  ic 
this  country.  He  is  obliged  to  face  one  of  two  things:  Either  Ik 
must  depend  more  and  more  upon  imported  wool  and  mutton  or  is 
must  do  without  them  in  a  large  measure,  unless  the  industry  cut 
once  more  be  made  a  steady  source  of  profit. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  anything  else  to  say,  gentlemen.  I  ha* 
simply  brought  this  before  the  committee  to  snow  in  this  way  tin 
urgency  of  the  present  situation  with  respect  to  the  sheep  indostn 
in  this  country. 

Senator  Jones.  Have  you  tabulated  the  figures  regarding  Uk 
world's  supply  of  sheep  on  the  same  basis  that  you  have  the  domestic 
supply  1 

Mr.  Watson.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  that  would  be  very  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Watson.  It  has  decreased,  I  know,  in  recent  years.  ^*n 
few  countries  showing  any  increase,  but  I  have  not  tabulated  that 
information. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  or  some  one  could  tabulate  that,  I  think  it 
might  be  very  helpful  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  will  undertake  to  do  it  if  the  committee  wishes  i 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  in  our  consideration  o 
the  needs  of  the  industry. 

Senator  Gooding.  We  will  get  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  Tariff  Commission  can  give  you  that 

Senator  Jones.  Yes ;  I  think  they  can  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  have  the  clerk  of  the  committee  write  for  it 

STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  J.  SOUS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Temporary  or  permanent  tariffs  at  this  time  are,  at  best,  but  a  temponn 
stimulant  which  will  not  bring  permanent  relief.  The  total  result  of  tfc 
emergency  tariff  to  date  has  been  decreased  business  and  increased  Imp***1 
You  can  not  remedy  the  direct  result  of  deflation,  loss  of  capital,  the  commerce 
prostration  of  private  enterprise  in  foreign  countries,  moratoriums,  the  emb&rp" 
on  our  exports  for  various  reasons,  the  exchange  situation,  which  pre*vc* 
the  sale  of  our  surplus  products  to  foreign  countries  by  prohibitive  tariff*. 

We  are  facing  an  unusual  situation  caused  by  socialistic  legislation  ewrf* 
during  the  war  to  a  degree  never  attempted  at  any  other  time  in  the  w**rM 
history.  This  brought  about  first  inflation,  and  now  deflation,  which  bx 
brought  about  a  huge  decline  in  values.  You  can  not  remedy  world  deiUt. 
with  an  American  tariff.  The  situation  thus  created  must  be  adjusted  i* 
basis  of  broad  common  sense,  and  by  methods  which  will  bring  the  wc? 
back  to  normal.    In  that  direction  lies  our  road  to  prosperity. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the  selfish  demands  of  the  v"> 
growing  industry,  which  is  clamoring  for  unreasonable  duties  on  wool,  ^Ui 
time  proves  that  no  results  have  been  the  outcome  of  duties  previously  lev«j 
The  universal  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  this  country  in  the  past  has  l*1 
excessive  tariff  duties,  especially  on  raw  material,  and  in  some  ftertiom 
the  country  to-day  it  is  claimed  that  unless  war  prices  are  maintained  t» 
inflation  again  brought  about  chaos  and  bankruptcy  will  result  WoolgTvvr^ 
demand  inflation.  Surely  present-day  conditions  prove  the  fallacy  of  im 
policy. 
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High  prices  are  without  permanent  benefit  to  anybody.  High  prices  have  not 
i!y  impoverished  the  buyer  but  have  ruined  the  seller  and  finally  have  de- 
rived labor  of  employment  Statistics,  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  prove  that 
Igh  prices,  however  arrived  at,  do  not  increase  wool  production.  This  industry 
w  been  slipping  since  1884.  It  matters  not  whether  the  wool  supply  remains 
ationary  and  the  demand  increases,  or  vice  versa,  the  result  is  the  same ;  and 
)  this  basis  it  is  easily  proven  that  wool  production  in  the  United  States  be- 
reen  1884  and  1920  has  decreased  50  per  cent  in  ability  to  supply  American  de- 
tands.  Since  1880  wool  production  has  remained  stationary.  On  the  other 
rod,  material  required  for  woolen  textiles  increased  from  $123,000,000,  in  1880, 
)  $273,000,000,  in  1910,  and  this  without  considering  the  inflation  period  of 
£0.  The  per  capita  production  decreased  from  6.16  pounds,  in  1884,  to  2.9 
mnds  in  1921. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tax  which  may  be  levied  on  commodity :  A  tax  levied 
>r  protection,  so  high  as  to  more  or  less  exclude  articles  made  in  foreign  coun- 
ies,  and  a  tax  on  consumption  levied  to  raise  revenue  and  placed  on  articles 
Men  conditions  and  climate  prevent  producing  here ;  but  a  tax  enacted  for  pro- 
ton may  become  a  tax  on  consumption  through  overt  acts  such  as  where  the 
iw  is  perverted  by  private  interests  to  prevent  increased  production  or  by  con- 
■wlled  production  prevent  price  reduction  by  domestic  competition.  A  protec- 
re  tax  may  also  become  a  tax  on  consumption  where  the  tax  so  given  fails  of 
s  object  over  a  series  of  years  in  promoting  increased  production  and  reduc- 
*m  in  price  through  domestic  competition.  A  case  in  point  is  the  result  at- 
tined  by  excessive  wool  duties  granted  over  a  period  of  40  or  50  years,  and  the 
esult  attained  through  the  extraordinary  prices  received  for  wool  during  the 
tft  2  or  8  years. 

1  have  already  called  your  attention  to  the  short  supply  of  domestic  wool 
s.oompared  with  the  normal  yearly  demand.  I  will  now  prove  that  excessive 
rices  failed  in  any  way  to  stimulate  production.  The  average  price  for  un- 
Ttshtti  territory  wool  from  1898  to  1909  was  18f  cents  per  pound;  average 
rice  same  wool  1917,  58  cents  per  pound ;  advance,  205  per  cent  over  prewar. 
Ine  Montana  advanced  in  the  spring  of  1920  to  $2.15  per  clean  pound.  The 
rool  growers  in  1918  alone  received  for  their  clip,  based  on  285,000,000  pounds 
reasy  wool,  $171,000,000,  which  in  past  times  would  be  worth  $61,000,000;  but 
bese  excessive  prices  proved  no  stimulus  to  increasing  the  production  of  wool 
l  this  country,  in  fact,  instead  it  has  decreased  45,000,000  pounds  over  the 
Igh-production  clip  of  1910.  According  to  a  very  conservative  estimate  based 
n  the  United  States  census,  taking  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  sheep  reported 
J  1910.  exclusive  of  lambs,  shows  a  decrease  of  4,650.000  sheep  between  1910 
tul  1920.  while  in  this  same  period  alone  the  consuming  demands  increased 
y  over  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  population.  The  United  States  census  found 
nly  34,900,000  sheep,  and  this  shows  no  increase  in  the  last  50  years,  and  the 
resent  year  will  show  a  greater  decrease  than  ever,  which  means  that  the 
rool  doty  is  a  direct  tax  on  consumption  paid  by  over  105,000  000  consumers, 
nd  which  is  retarding  the  growth  of  New  England  textile  industry  and  is  de- 
fraying a  commerce  which  rightly  belongs  to  New  England  through  nearness 
o  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  normal  times  we  import  on  a  clean  basis 
wo-thirds  of  the  wool  we  consume,  we  are  informed  that  the  importation  of 
rool  is  an  economic  mistake,  on  the  theory,  no  doubt,  that  a  consuming  public 
*  a  myth  and  the  high  cost  of  living  an  iridescent  dream.  The  purchasing 
*pncity  of  the  consumer  seems  to  have  been  ignored,  and  the  tariff  again  is 
jade  a  vehicle  for  the  interchange  of  benefits  in  which  the  public  is  forgotten. 
V>ple  with  fixed  salaries  and  without  substantial  increase  in  income  have 
**n  forced  to  meet  abnormally  high  prices  and  high  taxation  by  going  with- 
w  that  which  the  producers  would  sell.  Some  call  this  condition  a  buyers' 
trike,  hat  If  It  is  a  strike  it  has  been  brought  about  by  that  well-known  axiom 
hut  you  can  not  get  "  blood  out  of  a  stone  " ;  and  yet  Congress  is  being  worked 
ftertlme  for  the  poor  speculating  woolgrower  who  overstayed  his  market — 
*«»rk«i  for  spec'al  favors  regardless  of  the  fact  that  wool  is  the  basis  of  the 
h'thinir  supply  of  the  United  States. 

Phraseology  on  the  pending  bill,  understood  only  by  the  Initiated,  conceals 
****?  taxation  on  wool  which  accomplishes  nothing,  while  a  practical  and 
wriest  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  could  be  honestly  admin'stered.  There  seems 
*»  end  of  favors  granted  to  the  woolgrowers.  The  poor  man's  clothing  means 
Mhing  to  them.  They  proclaim  with  arrogance  that  their  interests  are  para- 
*o<mt.  that  they  propose  to  show  the  country  where  it  "  gets  off  "  if  their  de- 
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inands  are  not  fully  allowed ;  and  a  review  of  their  achievements  would  «*«• 
to  substantiate  their  powers  and  ability  to  substantiate  their  claim. 

State  socialism  is  the  child  of  these  sheep  raisers.  Did  they  not  in  1918  esti) 
lish  a  Government  bureaucracy  which  bought  their  wool  at  204  per  cent  ab"< 
prewar  prices?  Did  they  not  overnight  destroy  the  wool  market  of  Boston.fr 
second  wool  distributing  center  of  the  world?  Was  this  not  substituting  soil 
ism  for  individualism?  Did  they  not  force  through  Congress  laws  which  Mn 
prohibit  the  importation  of  wool  from  anywhere  with  duties  300  per  cent  higher 
than  has  ever  been  enacted?  So  high  that  Congress  felt  called  upon  to  concr*' 
100  per  cent  of  this  duty  by  a  "  joker,"  so  that  no  one  except  the  initiated  mrati 
understand,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  territory  wool  to-day  Is  Dearly  W 
per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  10  years  ending  in  1910. 

The  rates  on  raw  material  will  not  reduce  the  cost  of  living ;  they  are  pi* 
hibitlve,  while  cloth  duties  are  hardly  protective.  The  excuse  for  prohibit!* 
tariff  rates  this  time  is  that  sheep  raisers  are  ruined,  but  naturally  we  ask  ** 
questions:  What  has  become  of  the  millions  from  three  years  of  high  prices tri 
huge  profits?  Do  you  hope  to  bolster  up  these  profits,  which  have  been  Vtf 
through  deflation  and  no  other  cause,  by  a  tariff,  or  perhaps  are  you  asking  tUl 
the  country  submit  to  high  taxation  as  an  offset  to  unsuccessful  speculative  • 
In  1908  14  and  16  cents  per  pound  on  territory  grease  wool  produced  to  V 
growers  a  profit,  yet  in  1921 36  to  26  cents  per  pound  on  grease  wool  forces  tb** 
into  bankruptcy. 

The  proposed  tariff  is  obsolete  and  discredited  before  it  is  enacted  and  U  * 
swing  back  to  the  days  before  the  Civil  War.  Fictitious  valuation,  by  whatpw 
named  called,  is  an  old  idea  resurrected  to  fool  the  people.  Mr.  Fordney  can  »* 
even  claim  originality,  because  it  is  only  the  Mallary  bill  of  1828  revamped  uri 
perpetuated  on  an  unsuspecting  public.  Both  the  law  of  1828  and  the  propccri 
law  of  1921  assess  the  duties  not  on  cost  value  but  on  fictitious  value  establfcbd 
by  law.  In  1828  cloth  worth  51  cents  per  yard  was  assessed  and  duty  coltetri 
on  the  minimum  of  $1  per  yard,  while  the  tariff  of  1921  will  assess  duty  not  •* 
cost  value  but  on  fictitious  value  established  by  law.  For  example,  thfc  *-.» 
would  assess  duty  on  merchandise  worth  100  per  cent  cost  value  on  ISO  in  fJ* 
per  cent  fictitious  value  established  by  law.  It  might  be  well  to  state  that  *J» 
law  of  1828  was  the  law  that  South  Carolina  tried  to  nullify  in  1890.  No  *»<< 
came  of  that  method  of  assessing  duties  on  fictitious  values  then,  and  this  meftd 
will  not  escape  condemnation  now.  The  question  will  eternally  arise.  Is  the 
value  established  by  law  the  price  quoted  far  American  merchandise  or  the  pri* 
at  which  it  can  be  bought,  or  is  it  merely  the  Government  appraiser's  idea  * 
market  value? 

The  policy  of  protection  is  sound,  but  the  theory  of  protection  is  to  derm* 
value  through  domestic  competition.  Embargoes,  price  fixing,  and  strangling  4 
competition  has  no  standing  and  is  outside  the  doctrine  of  protection  as  taurfci 
by  those  founders  of  this  policy  in  America. 

Note. — 1828  tariff  bases  for  tax  purposes  were  established  by  law  as  follow 
51  cents  cost  value  per  yard  was  held  to  be  worth  $1 ;  $1.01  cost  value  per  ji^ 
was  held  to  be  worth  $2.50 ;  $2,51  cost  value  per  yard  was  held  to  he  worth  .*i 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  GOLDMAN,  REPRESENTING  COHEJ 
GOLDMAN  &  CO.,  CLOTHING  MANUFACTXTBEBS,  NEW  Y0*K 
CITY. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  William  Goldmiv 
I  am  a  clothing  manufacturer  of  New  York.  I  have  come  here  to-«tij 
to  give  you  a  few  facts  from  a  standpoint  of  detachment,  so  to  speak- 
with  regard  to  the  matters  that  have  been  under  discussion  to-day- 
the  question  of  wool  and  woolen  schedules.  I  have  been  a  close  ^ 
server  of  tariff  legislation  ever  since  the  Gorman- Wilson  bill,  an«« ' 
think  perhaps  my  attitude  toward  this  question  will  be  gome*))*1 
different  than  you  usually  hear  here,  because  the  clothing  man"'*1 
turers  are  not  very  deeply  interested  in  a  tariff,  as  clothing  does  ih 
enter  largely  into  international  trade.  We,  however,  are  intere4** 
more  generally  from  the  standpoint  of  distribution,  and  also  front  ilir 
standpoint  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  With  that  prelimin-"* 
statement  I  will  continue. 
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I  am  appearing  before  the  Finance  Committee  to-day  for  three 
»asons:  First,  to  make  clear  that  the  proposal  to  tax  raw  wool  25 
?nts  on  the  clean  content  is  a  proposal  to  tax  the  American  people 
250,000,000  off  its  annual  clothes  bill  to  protect  the  woolgrowers, 
lie  total  value  of  whose  output  is  only  $65,000,000  annually;  sec- 
ad,  to  suggest  a  new  and  more  intelligent  method  of  assessing  the 
uties  on  raw  wool,  which  will  not  only  be  generously,  almost  lav- 
hly,  protective,  but  will  at  the  same  time  save  the  American  people 
Imost  $100,000  annually  in  the  cost  of  clothing;  and,  third,  to  call 
t tent  ion  to  the  serious  situation  now  existing  in  the  widely  ramified 
idustries  that  have  to  do  with  the  making  of  woolen  cloth  and  cloth- 
yg  in  this  country  because  of  the  virtual  embargo  on  raw  wool 
reated  by  the  skirting  provision  of  the  emergency  tariff,  which  was 
weed  upon  the  American  people  through  the  absurdly  extravagant 
emands  of  the  woolgrowers'  representatives. 

In  trying  to  make  clear  if  possible  just  what  the  implications  are 
f  a  duty  of  25  cents  on  the  clean  content  of  a  pound  of  raw  wool,  I 
id  aware  that  the  spokesmen  of  the  raw-wool  interests  have  asked 
bat  this  duty  be  changed  to  33  cents  a  pound,  but  regardless  of 
rhether  or  not  the  request  is  receiving  consideration,  it  is  my  pur- 
ose  here  to-day  to  show  the  enormous  cost  to  the  American  people 
f  a  duty  of  25  cents  on  the  clean  content  as  it  passes  from  the  wool- 
rower  or  importer's  hands  to  the  consumer,  lib  pyramids  as  it  goes 
long  to  not  far  short  of  three  times  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

Wool  first  goes  to  the  wool  dealer  or  commission  merchant,  who 
dds  his  overhead  and  profit,  and  sells  it  to  the  spinner,  who  does 
ikewise.  He  in  turn  sells  it  to  the  cloth  manufacturer.  The  cloth 
mnufacturer  sells  it  to  the  clothing  manufacturer.  It  then  goes  to 
he  retailer,  and  finally  to  the  consumer.  Such  goods  as  are  carded 
o  not  go  through  the  spinners'  hands,  and  some  worsted  manu- 
facturers also  do  their  own  spinning,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  cloths 
requently  go  through  the  hands  of  a  cloth  jobber,  and  clothing 
hnmgh  the  hands  of  a  clothing  jobber. 

It  takes  approximately  4  pounds  of  clean  wool  to  make  a  man's 
nit  of  clothes.  Twenty-five  cents  a  pound  on  the  clean  content 
rould  be  $1.  By  the  time  it  has  reached  the  consumer  that  $1  has 
tyramided  until  it  is  somewhere  between  $2.75  and  $3.  I  estimate 
uat  this  will  be  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  average  retail  price 
f  a  suit  of  clothes  inside  of  another  12  months. 

From  such  statistics  as  are  available  the  retail  value  of  men's  and 
omen's  apparel  of  all  kinds,  whether  woven  or  knitted,  that  goes 
fito  consumption  annually  in  this  country  is  something  over  three 
illion  dollars,  and  this  does  not  include  carpets,  blankets,  or  woolen 
manufactures  other  than  wearing  apparel.  Ten  per  cent  of  this  sum 
"mid  he  $300,000,000.  We  must,  however,  deduct  from  this  aggre- 
*'«•  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  goods 
witains  either  cotton  or  shoddy,  or  both.  But.  on  the  other  hand, 
he  percentage  of  the  duty  to  the  selling  price  is  very  much  greater 
n  knit  poods  than  it  is  in  other  clothing.  But  putting  it  conserva- 
ively  we  reach  an  estimated  cost  to  the  American  people  of  a  25- 
►m  clean-content  duty  of  $250,000,000  annually,  and  this  estimate 
9  practically  confirmed  by  published  reports  of  the  annual  con- 
niption of  wool  by  the  mills. 
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This  duty  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  an  industry  the  val!. 
of  whose  annual  clip  is  something  like  $65,000,000.  The  propo-x. 
therefore,  to  place  any  such  duty  on  a  raw  material  of  prime  in 
portance  to  the  American  people  is  preposterous,  and  while  it  mi^c 
not  have  seemed  so  at  the  time  it  was  first  proposed  a  year  ago.  i*- 
cause  we  were  then  still  very  close  to  the  era  of  inflation  thnwn 
which  we  had  just  passed,  it  looks  ridiculous  to-day  and  will  loot 
more  ridiculous  in  12  months  from  now,  when  we  will  have  furtb^ 
resolved  some  of  the  inflation  which  is  still  hampering  trade.  Then- 
is,  however,  no  limit  to  the  audacity  of  the  representatives  of  tl* 
woolgrowers.  They  had  demanded  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Cou« 
mittee  that  it  give  them  a  duty  of  44  cents  on  the  clean  contwi: 
They  were  successful  in  getting  a  virtual  embargo  written  into  ttf 
emergency  tariff  bill  in  the  provision  which  subjects  skirted  woo? 
to  a  double  duty,  and  now  they  are  demanding  33  cents  per  poun 
to  my  mind,  with  the  idea  of  forestalling  any  attempt  to  reduce  u» 
25-cent  rate. 

At  the  time  that  the  25-cent  rate  was  adopted  by  the  House  tN 
representatives  of  the  woolgrowers  stated  that  it  reflected  a  slurht 
reduction  from  the  Payne- Aldrich  rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bo* 
ever,  it  is  approximately  a  40' per  cent  increase  over  that  rate,  as  t\t 
Tariff  Board  in  its  report  of  1912  stated  that  the  clean-cont^oi 
equivalent  of  the  11-cent  rate  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  based  rc 
our  importations  under  that  bill,  was  not  over  18  cents. 

When  we  consider  the  cost  to  the  American  people  of  a  duty  <f 
even  a  fraction  of  that  proposed  we  do  not  wonder  that  economist! 
have  consistently  advocated  free  raw  material,  but  my  purport  J 
coming  here  to-day  is  to  see  whether  I  can  not  propose  a  substitute 
that  will  accord  with  the  theory  that  the  woolgrower  as  well  u 
the  manufacturer  are  both  entitled  to  reasonable  and  adequate  pro- 
tection, and  at  the  same  time  bring  forward  a  proposal  that  will 
reflect  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  not  unnecessarily  tax  & 
American  people  in  order  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the  wi* 
grower. 

The  adoption  of  the  25-cent  rate  would,  to  'my  mind,  be  stoni^ 
up  a  political  liability  for  the  Republican  Party.  I  consider  ttJ 
wool  tariff  one  that  will  subject  the  party  more  than  any  otl/i 
schedule  to  vulnerable  attack  if  it  does  not  conform  to  the  principl' 
of  reasonableness. 

May  I  preface  the  suggestion  that  I  have  to  offer  by  saying  tb 
the  woolgrowers  have  wanted  a  specific  duty  on  the  basis  of  th* 
clean  content.  The  carded-woolen  manufacturers  have  wanted 
straight  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  spinners  and  worsted  manufr 
turers  have  wanted  a  specific  duty  on  the  grease  pound.  There  a 
very  much  to  be  said  in  advocacy  of  all  three  methods  of  asses^ 
the  duty,  and  substantial  objections  can  likewise  be  urged  apuft> 
all  three.  My  proposal  is  a  concession  to  the  wishes  of  all,  it  i- ' 
compromise,  and  while  it  goes  50-50  with  all  three  proposals.  * 
offered  not  because  it  is  a  compromise  but  because  it  is  a  soun»lr° 
method  of  assessing  the  duties  than  any  one  of  the  methods  propre^ 

It  will  to  my  mind  minimize  greatly  the  variations  that  wo.i. 
result  from  a  grease-pound  or  from  a  clean-content  duty  ami  •• 
50  per  cent  reduces  the  disadvantages  that  have  been  urged  apup* 
the  straight  ad  valorem  duty.     My  proposal  is  that  we  make  t^ 
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ity  on  raw  wool  a  compound  duty  of  5  cents  a  grease  pound  and 
>  per  cent  ad  valorem.  While  this  duty  would  work  out  so  as  to 
ake  some  of  its  rates  under  those  of  the  old  Payne- Aldrich  duty 
'  11  cents  on  grease  wool,  it  is  also  true  that  it  would  make  some 
the  duties  slightly  higher  than  11  cents. 

It  would  be  more  uniform  in  its  application  than  that  duty  was, 
id  would  give  the  woolgrowers  protection  where  they  needed  it 
ost  and  remove  some  of  the  excess  of  protection  that  the  11-cent 
te  gave  them  on  the  lower  grades.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
i  to  its  adequacy  as  a  protective  duty,  as  in  my  judgment  it  liberally 
►vers  any  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad.  It  does 
ray  with  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  a  clean-content  duty;  for 
ample,  that  duty  on  some  classes  of  wool  is  a  duty  of  100  per  cent 
r  more  and  on  others  not  over  35  to  40  per  cent. 
The  adoption  of  this  principle  of  assessing  raw- wool  duties  should 
>t  in  my  judgment,  necessarily  involve  a  complete  recasting  of  the 
tmpensatory  duties  on  cloth,  yarns,  and  tops.  It  will  mean  simply 
tat,  inasmuch  as  the  weight  duty  in  the  past  has  been  assessed  on 
te  basis  of  four  times  the  duty  on  a  grease  pound,  that  duty  would 
)w  be  20  cents  instead  of  44  cents,  as  it  formerly  was  under  the 
ayne- Aldrich  bill,  and  that  some  allowance  will  have  to  be  made  on 
le  net  protection  given  to  woolen  manufacturers  in  the  ad  valorem 
ut  of  the  duty  to  cover  that  part  of  the  raw- wool  duty  that  is  ex- 
ressed  in  the  ad  valorem  terms. 

The  duties  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  were  higher  than  were  re- 
ared, and,  so  far  as  cloth  is  concerned,  I  would  take  the  25-cent  rate 
f  the  present  tariff,  which  is  net  protection  based  on  free  wool,  add, 
iv,  10  per  cent  as  offsetting  the  20  per  cent  raw  wool  ad  valorem, 
ad  we  would  establish  a  minimum  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent, 
r  a  total  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  20  cents  per  pound,  as 
zainst  the  55  per  cent  rate  and  44  cents  a  pound  of  the  Payne- 
Jdrich  tariff. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  duty  should 
f)t  exceed  50  per  cent.  I  am  not,  however,  much  concerned  as  to 
hether  this  duty  is  5  per  cent  lower  or  higher,  as  long  as  it  is 
»sonably  protective,  for  the  reason  that  this  duty  is  not  reflected 
i  the  cost  of  clothing  in  the  way  the  raw-wool  duty  is.  We  import 
rom  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  raw  wool  we  consume.  With 
aoh  large  importations,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  duty  is  at  once 
Elected  in  the  price  of  the  goods,  not  only  on  what  we  import,  but 
ie  domestic  clip  is  brought  close  to  the  importation  price  level.  But 
n  woolen  manufactures  we  make  from  97  to  98  per  cent  of  all  that 
*e  consume  in  this  country,  and  these  goods  are  made  and  sold  under 
**nly  competitive  conditions.  A  great  many  of  these  goods,  to  my 
rind  fully  90  per  cent  of  them,  sell  way  below  the  tariff  wall.  The 
maximum  rate  in  the  cloth  duty  is  required  only  to  cover  those  goods 
|'»t  have  an  exceptionally  large  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  propor- 
joQ  to  the  material  cost,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  class  of  goods 
wt  we  import  largely  are  those  that  are  used  for  the  very  fine  trade, 
iifre  the  price  is  more  or  less  secondary  in  consideration  and  where 
literal  duty  may  be  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue.  On 
^unt  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  American  valuation  plan,  my 
Hjorestions  are  all  based  on  the  present  method  of  assessing  duties. 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  adoption  of  the  method  I  have  propose* 
would  be  the  best  solution  of  a  vexing  problem ;  that  it  would  nsuh 
in  a  reasonable  degree  of  protection  to  all  branches  of  the  industry, 
because  the  duties  on  yarns  and  tops  can  be  made  consistent  vitt 
those  on  raw  wool  and  cloth. 

As  a  clothing  manufacturer  I  may  say  that  we  are  not  serioibk 
concerned  in  the  tariff  one  way  or  the  other,  because  ready-ma<k 
clothing  does  not  enter  largely  into  international  trade,  but  we  An 
very  much  concerned  from  the  standpoint  of  distribution.  A  tari 
of  25  cents  on  the  clean  content  would  seriously  curtail  distribute 
and  lessen  employment  in  both  the  woolen  and  clothing  manufactur- 
ing industries.  Lower  prices  always  bring  wider  distribution,  aiil 
with  our  larger  productive  capacity  a  broadening  market  is  iw» 
required  to  keep  the  people  employed. 

I  think  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  a  year  has  elapsed  su*: 
this  tariff  bill  was  first  framed,  and  that  we  are  to-day  still  withari 
a  permanent  tariff,  because  I  think  we  can  see  the  situation  a  lituj 
more  clearly  now  tnan  we  could  then.  We  in  these  industries  migu 
have  been  willing  and  content  to  wait  another  year  were  it  not  m 
the  existence  of  what  is  practically  an  embargo  on  wool  imported 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  This  provision  in  the  emergent 
tariff  is  actually  now  beginning  to  demoralize  both  the  clothing  ar-j 
woolen  trades.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  an  insistent  demand  f:s 
lower  prices  of  clothing,  on  the  other  a  rapidly  rising  market  <fl 
wool  in  this  country  and  an  actual  scarcity  of  certain  classes  of  woulJ 
Meanwhile  prices  are  declining  in  London  and  Australia.  This  sits 
ation  is  not  of  any  particular  benefit  to  the  woolgrower,  either,  f<M 
the  reason  that  so  much  of  this  wool  has  now  left  first  hands  and  U 
owned  either  by  the  wool  dealers  or  the  stronger  woolen  manufactd 
ers.  And  unless  this  emergency  tariff  is  quickly  replaced  by  sora 
more  reasonable  provision,  not  only  will  the  public  show  its  resent 
ment  at  the  higher  prices  that  it  is  compelled  to  pay  for  clothing 
a  time  like  this,  but  these  industries  will  be  subjected  to  a  secoftbH 
liquidation  when  this  situation  is  ultimately  corrected,  as  it  iw« 
itably  will  be,  and  after  they  have  already  had  to  go  through  ^ 
most  trying  ordeal  in  their  history  and  are  seriously  shaken  in  a* 
sequence. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  urgent  importance  that  a  permawn 
and  at  the  same  time  rational  tariff  on  wool  should  be  enacted  wi'1 
out  further  delay. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Goldman,  evidently  you  are  well  acquaint* 
with  the  cost  of  producing  wool  and  what  the  wool  man  has  to  [«m 
through.  No  doubt  you  have  seen  them  living  in  palaces  and  li»w 
on  the  best  of  the  land.    Now,  let  us  see  how  your  figures  work  out. 

Mr.  Goldman.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  production  of  wool  in  the  Vnit* 
States? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Roughly,  300,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  that  is  wrong.  That  is  prettv  close  fn 
any  figure  you  are  talking  about.  If  you  would  say  425/W" 
pounds  you  might  be  nearer  right.  Four  hundred  and  twenty*' 
million  pounds  at  15  cents  is  $65,000,000.  So  it  is  15  cents  u  p»«»j 
for  the  wool.  You  say  it  takes  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  suit  d 
clothes? 
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Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  wool  shrinks  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Goldman.  K o.    I  am  talking  about  4  pounds  of  clean  wool. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  clean  wool,  and  therefore  it  would  be  8 
rounds. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Eight  pounds  of  greased  wOol. 

Senator  Smoot.  flight  pounds  at  15  cents  would  be  $1.20  worth  of 
pool  in  the  suit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  Gou>man.  That  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  grade  of 
rool. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  any  grade  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  most  recent  figures,  Senator,  that  I  have  of 
fooI  production,  and  the  only  up-to-date  figures,  in  general  terms, 
ras  about  300,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  see  what  these  dirty  profiteers  on  the 
American  people  have  been  doing  to  you  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Goldman.  All  right;  I  will  be  glad  to  go  through  that  with 
on.  I  am  willing  to  accept  your  estimate  of  425,000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  $1.20  worth  of  wool  in.  a  suit  of 
lothing? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No.  There  are  4  pounds  of  wool,  and  if  you  say 
&%000,0O0  pounds,  perhaps  that  figure  should  be  eighty-five  or 
tinety  million,  of  total  production,  instead  of  $65,000,000.  I  asked  a 
lumber  of  men  in  the  last  few  days.  The  last  figures  I  got  I  received 
a  that  way,  and  from  the  Tariff  Board  report,  which  gives  the  produc- 
ion  as  300.000,000  pounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  more  than  300,000,000  pounds.   . 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  can  not  dispute  the  fact,  but  the  Tariff  Board  gave 
hose  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  consumption  in  the 
Tnited  States  of  greased  wool  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  consumption  was  somewhere  around  650,000,000 
•ounds. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  shrinkage  of  50  per  cent  would  be  all  right, 

roulditnot? 

Mr.  Goldman.  It  is  a  little  less  than  that  on  the  average. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  more  than  that  on  the  average,  but  I  am 
rilling  to  take  the  average  in  a  suit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Put  it  at  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  325,000,000  pounds  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  At  25  cents.  That  is  $79,000,000  instead  of 
^,000,000. 

Mr.  Goldman.  No.  That  is  before  it  is  pyramided.  You  have  to 
ivramid  it  three  times. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  you  pyramid  that  by  300  per  cent? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  judging  that  upon  what  you  would  do 
■nurself  as  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  am  judging  it  by  a  very  careful  inquiry  I  have 
nade  of  all  classes  of  manufacturers  as  to  about  what  the  mark  up 
s  in  the  various  branches.    There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say.    It  is  a 
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very  generally  accepted  thing  that  the  retailer  marks  a  minimum  k: 
50  per  cent  on  the  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes.  That  is  the  minimum.  I  am  perfectly  etc? 
of  that. 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  goes  without  saying.  There  is  no  argumetf 
on  that.  We  have  gone  through  the  different  propositions.  I  hau 
had  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  concerning  that  before  I  work*: 
it  out.  It  worked  out  between  two  and  three-fourths  and  thr* 
times. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  the  man  that  took  the  wool  and  pa 
it  into  tops  made  100  per  cent?    He  pyramided  that  100  per  cent! 

Mr.  Goldman.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  would  have  to,  if  it  goes  to  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Oh?  no.  The  first  man  that  gets  it  from  the  w«>l 
dealer  makes  something  on  it. 

Senator  Gooding.  Are  you  blaming  the  sheepman  for  all  this! 

Mr.  Goldman.  No;  I  am  not  blaming  anybody  for  it.  I  am  d< 
blaming  the  sheepman  at  all.  I  am  simply  stating  the  fact  that  tb- 
first  man  that  gets  that  wool  from  the  grower  makes  money  on  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes ;  but  he  does  not  make  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  did  not  say  he  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  he  make  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  suppose  10  per  cent.  Take  a  dollar,  and  that  i« 
$1.10. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  get  the  percentage  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes.    He  sells  it  to  the  spinner. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goldman.  And  the  spinner  has  a  plant,  and  he  has  overbad 
and  he  has  profit  and  everything. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  am  adding  15  per  cent  on  that  dollar  and  10  centi 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  $1.30. 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  is  $1.26.    He  sells  it  to  tiie  cloth  manufacture 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  he  going  to  make? 

Mr.  Goldman.  He  has  a  large  selling  organization,  and  he  ha*  i 
greater  distributing  cost  than  the  spinner  haa,  and  I  should  say  *h& 
it  gets  into  his  hands  he  would  add  18  per  cent  to  that  price, 

Senator  Smoot.  Only  18? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Eighteen  per  cent,  to  cover  hisprofit. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  22  cents.  That  would  make  i 
dollar  and  59  cents.    What  is  the  next? 

Mr.  Goldman.  It  goes  to  the  clothing  manufacturer,  and  whes 
it  goes  to  the  clothing  manufacturer  I  would  figure  he  would  ad»" 
22£  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  29  cents,  making  $2.05.    What  is  the  netf' 

Mr.  Goldman.  Then  it  goes  to  the  retailer. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goldman.  And  the  retailer  adds  33$  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  90  cents,  making  $3.08. 

Mr.  Goldman.  We  have  in  between  a  certain  percentage,  wheth*" 
it  goes  to  a  clothing  manufacturer  or  a  clothing  jobber*  Wher  J 
say  it  runs  2f  to  3  times  I  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  208  per  cent? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No;  308. 
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Senator  Smoot.  If  that  is  the  way  you  figure  profit,  you  ought  to 
*  a  millionaire  in  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  am  saying  where  the  wool 
>sts  a  dollar  it  costs  $2.75  to  $3  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  hands  of 
le  consumer. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  same  with  everything  that  goes  in 
lere.  Of  course,  it  would  be  208  per  cent,  but  that  is  all  right. 
Air.  Goldman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  said. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  said  308  per  cent. 

Mr.  Goldman.  No  ;  I  said  it  went  up  from  a  dollar  to  $2.75  or  $3. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  this  $250,000,000  that  the 
oolman  makes  out  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  didn't  say  that.  I  say  that  is  what  it  costs  us  to 
•otect  the  raw- wool  industry,  approximately. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  had  been  no  duty  upon  it,  you  would  have 
ade  the  same  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  In  everything  except  the  raw-wool  duty. 
Senator  Smoot.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  not  90  per  cent.    It  is  one-half 
'  77,  and  that  would  be  38.    It  would  be  $2.15  instead  of  $2.67. 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes;  that  is  correct.    Everything  multiplies  in  dis- 
ibution,  and  when  you  add  duty  on  the  raw  material  it  multiplies  . 
ore  rapidlv  than  anything  else. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  there  were  312,000,000  pounds  of  clean  wool  at 
cents  it  would  be  $79,000,000.  If  that  is  added  to  this  amount  it 
Mild  be  161,000,000.  Of  that  amount  what  do  you  think  the  wool 
an  gets,  the  man  who  has  held  it  ?  The  manufacturer  and  the  mer- 
iint  would  have  to  make  out  of  that  $161,000,000  how  much  ?  What 
*s  the  wool  man  get? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Senator,  I  have  to  take  exception  to  those  figures. 
ou  are  figuring  on  a  duty.  You  are  not  figuring  on  the  cost  of  wool, 
iie  figures  I  gave  you  of  $2.67  represent  the  cost  in  each  suit  of 
>thes.  That,  I  say,  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  suit,  and 
erefore  it  is  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  clothing  sold.  I  am 
ntending  that  that  is  a  pure  duty.  It  is  not  anything  else.  It  is  not 
iterial  at  all.  That  is  simply  pyramided  in  the  shape  of  duty. 
Senator  Smoot.  Even  that  way  you  would  only  have  166  per  cent. 
Mr.  Goldman.  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  figure  wrong.  I  will  be 
rv  jrlad  to  work  that  out  for  you  in  detail. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  have  to  work  anything  out  in  detail 
r  me.   I  have  been  in  the  wool  business  and  the  mercantile  business 
<1 1  know  what  percentage  means. 
Mr.  Goldman.  Those  figures  are  absolutely  correct. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  make  ready-made  clothing? 
Mr.  Gou)man.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  average — 3£  yards  to  a  suit? 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  a  suit  that  you  make  ? 
Mr.  Goldman,  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  pay  per  yard  now  ? 
Mr.  Goldman.  Our  goods  vary  widely. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes ;  but  take  your  ordinary  laboring  man's  suit 
clothes. 

Mr.  Goldman.  We  get  a  fair  piece  of  cloth  for  $2  a  yard  net.  It 
not  good,  but  fair. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  $7  for  the  cloth  in  that  suit  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  that  retail  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  That  suit  of  clothes  now  retails  for  $30. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Practically  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  Goldman.  $22.50  regular  terms,  giving  a  discount  of  9  per  or ' 
off,  about  $20. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  that  suit?  I  me*: 
lining  and  everything  outside  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  tailoring  of  that  suit  will  cost  $7.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  tailoring  "  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  making  of  the  coat,  pants,  and  vest*  ami  t'« 
cutting  of  the  coat,  pants,  and  vest — the  actual  workmanship. 

Senator  Calder.  The  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes ;  the  labor  cost  It  has  a  trimming  cost%  whi< ' 
would  be  about  $3. 

Senator  Smoot.  $10.50? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  did  that  increase  take  place?  I  use<»  r- 
have  a  suit  of  clothes  made  complete  with  everything  for  $3.75. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  know. 

Senator  Calder.  Who  furnished  the  cloth  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  furnished  the  cloth  and  a  Chicago  clothing  mar  • 
f acturer  would  make  the  suit  of  clothes  and  everything  complete  f«* 
$3.75. 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  Senator  is  right  about  that. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  you  furnish  the  trimmings? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  he  furnished  them.    I  bought  thousand 
suits  and  I  know  what  they  were.   ^ 

Senator  Gooding.  All  wool  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Every  pound  wool. 

Mr.  Goldman.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  December  1  hi  \  \ 
most  interesting  graphic  chart  showing  wage  conditions  in  the  Iei» 
ing  industries  in  this  country.  The  nrst  is  clothing,  the  second  - 
shoes,  and  the  third  is  woolens.  The  clothing  industry  shows  a  w.ir 
scale  as  against  1914  of  $2.77,  as  against  the  cost  of  living  of  >!/" 
Woolens  are  somewhat  lower  than  that,  but  the  clothing  scale  •■' 
wages  is  to-day  the  highest  of  any  industry  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  know  where  you  will  find  any  of  th^ 
suits  that  are  being  sold  for  $30  to-day. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Those  suits  are  being  sold  for  $30  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  suits  but  not— — 

Mr.  Goldman  (interposing).  I  am  talking  about  the  suits  bei^ 
sold  at  $30. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  those  figures  you  make  $5? 

Mr.  Goldman.  No.  If  you  take  the  discount  off  of  that,  it  is  th* 
to  $20  net.  How  much  do  we  make  on  that?  I  haven't  put  in  an* 
thing  for  overhead. 

Senator  Gooding.  Two  dollars  ougjht  to  buy  a  yard  and  a  half  *■ 
cloth.    Is  the  cloth  all  wool  in  the  suit  of  clothes  you  make? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Most  of  it. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  make  a  good  deal  more  from  making  that  suit 
'  clothes  than  the  man  does  who  has  his  sheep  and  runs  them  for 
full  year,  and  has  all  the  chance  to  take  that  they  will  all  be  dead 
►fore  spring,  all  the  expense  of  maintaining  them,  feeding  his  sheep, 
tearing  his  wool,  paying  freight  to  the  market,  and  he  only  gets 
)out  $1.20  out  of  that  wool. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  am  not  arguing  anything  about  the  wool  man. 
am  just  showing  that  in  relation  to  the  cost  and  the  value  of  the 
roduct  that  duty  is  a  large  matter  of  concern  to  the  American  peo- 
le,  and  it  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  pay  for  that  cloth  ?    What  did  you 
lv  for  that  suit  you  have  on  ? 
Mr.  Gou>man.  I  had  that  made. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  know  it  was  not  made  in  your  shop. 
Mr.  Goldman.  That  is  a  piece  of  English  cloth.    It  costs  about 
".50  or  $8  a  yard. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  takes  3£  yards? 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  At  $8  a  yard  that  would  be  $28  ? 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  did  they  charge  you  for  that  suit? 
Mr.  Goldman.  I  think  it  was  $135. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  got  it  about  $10  less  than  they  generally 
large  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  $140  or  $135.  I 
on't  just  remember  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  whole  amount  of  cloth,  if  shipped  from  Eng- 
ine!, with  the  tariff  paid  and  everything  else,  did  not  cost  you  $28. 
went  down  the  other  day  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  made  of  American 
oofls.  They  wanted  to  charge  me  $125  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes, 
f  you  have  such  a  wonderful  interest  in  what  the  American  people 
are  to  pay  and  how  they  are  being  robbed,  let  us  begin  at  the  place 
here  the  robbery  takes  place. 
Mr.  Goldman.  Where  does  it  take  place? 

Senator  Smoot.  It  takes  place  more  particularly  with  the  retailer 
lan  with  the  manufacturer.  It  is  not  the  man  who  produces  the 
ool  that  is  in  that  suit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  Gou>man.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  only  fair — I  am  not  here  to 
efend  anybody.  I  am  not  charged  with  the  defense  of  anybody. 
fe  are  doing  business  in  this  country  under  certain  conditions, 
f  hen  you  say  the  retailers  are  profiteering  I  don't  think  that  state- 
lent  can  be  borne  out  by  the  condition  of  the  retailers  generally. 
Tiey  are  subject  to  certain  methods  of  doing  business,  certain  condi- 
tons  they  are  confronted  with.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  percentage 
f  retailers  to-day  that  we  can  credit  is  growing  materially  less  than 
t  was  a  year  ago.  They  can't  make  big  money  in  any  case.  They 
ive  a  tremendous  overhead. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  that.    I  was  not  going  into  that 

etuil. 

Mr.  Gou>man.  If  there  is  any  retailer  anywhere  that  is  profiteer- 
ftp  you  can  depend  on  it  that  the  business  conditions  that  exist  in 
lus  country  will  correct  it  very  quickly.  We  are  not  going  to  suffer 
f  vf  ry  long*    He  will  not  last  in  business. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  would  not  have  cared  a  cent  about  this  if  \x>: 
had  not  come  here  and  made  direct  charges. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  have  no  charges  against  the  woolgrowers.  I  uj 
sympathetic  with  them.  You  will  admit  the  value  of  the  wnj 
product  is  under  $100,000,000.  Suppose  it  is  $100,000,000.  I  tool 
the  estimate  of  a  very  prominent  woolman  day  before  yesteniau 
on  that,  and  he  told  me  $65,000,000.  I  am  willing  to  accept  tikzi 
estimate  of  $100,000,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  say  it  is  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Suppose  it  is  $125,000,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  No ;  it  is  not  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Goldman.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  we  ought  to  stop  and  thiol 
before  we  put  a  duty  on  what  is  going  to  be  $200,000,000  more  f»« 
the  American  people  to  pay? 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  are  wrong  there. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  am  sure  I  am  right  as  to  the  $200,000,000. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  has  been  a  very  exhaustive  discussion 
of  this.  We  have  two  more  witnesses  who  desire  to  be  heard  ihs 
evening. 

Mr.  Goldman.  If  there  are  any  other  questions  I  will  be  glad  u 
answer  them.    I  am  not  an  expert.    I  am  giving  the  opinion  • 
clothing  people. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  buy  direct  from  the  mills? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes;  and  also  at  times  from  the  jobber;  where**? 
I  can  buy  to  the  best  advantage. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  understand  that  at  the  present  time  :i 
an  all-wool  suit  of  clothes  there  is  only  about  $1.50  worth  of  wool! 

Mr.  Goldman.  Some  classes  of  wool. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  am  talking  about  the  average. 

Mr.  Goldman.  I  should  say  it  would  be  nearer  to  $2. 

Senator  Gooding.  Do  you  know  that  for  every  pound  of  wool  pat 
into  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  fabric  there  is  a  pound  of  cheaper  material 
cotton,  or  stuff  of  that  kind,  that  does  not  cost  more  than  from  i 
to  6  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Goldman.  Yes.  That  only  applies  to  a  certain  percentage  "f- 
goods. 

Senator  Gooding.  You  take  the  average  goods  of  the  America 
laboring  man,  and  there  is  only  about  $1.13  or  $1.14  worth  of  ra* 
materia!  in  it. 

Mr.  Goldman.  This  tariff  is  not  yet  effective — this  25  cents  on  th* 
clean  content.  It  has  not  yet  been  felt  enough,  so  far  as  certain 
classes  of  wools  are  concerned,  to  be  effective. 

Senator  Gooding.  It  never  was  much  more  than  that,  as  far  * 
the  woolgrowers  were  concerned. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Senator  Smoot  challenged  your  statement 
as  to  the  quantity  of  wool  production  of  the  United  States.  I  wis 
you  would  read  from  the  tariff  report  the  figures  given  by  the  Tariff 
Board  in  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  Goldman  (reading) : 

The  quantity  of  wool  produced  annually  in  the  United  States  has  remain-" 
practically  the  same  for  the  past  35  years.     The  domestic  product  auioQfl'1 
to  about  300,000,000  pounds  in  1883,  and  it  has  since  not  usually  varied  iff* 
this  figure  by  as  much  as  20,000,000  pounds.    The  smallest  annual  product  da* 
ing  that  period  was  in  1897,  when  the  total  clip  amounted  to  only  fSBMQOfr* 
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ounds,  and  the  largest  was  in  1803,  when  348,000,000  pounds  were  secured 
rom  domestic  sources.  In  most  years. the  output  has  been  very  close  to  the 
)0,000,000  mark,  which  was  reached  nearly  four  decades  ago. 

In  1920  it  was  295,400,000. 

Senator  La  Foujbtte.  On  the  preceding  page  there  is  the  produc- 
ion  for  1919  of  314,000,000  pounds. 
Mr.  Goldman.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  PRAGEB  MILLEB,  BOSWELL,  N.  HEX. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  represent 
[ew  Mexico  at  this  meeting.  We,  as  perhaps  all  other  States  of  the 
*nion,  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  the  reconstruction  period 
ollowing  the  World  War. 

The  woolgrowers  of  New  Mexico,  which  I  represent  particularly, 
lave  been  before  this  committee  twice,  and  I  appreciate  the  patience 
hat  the  Senators  of  the  Finance  Committee  have  shown  in  hearing 
he  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States;  and  in  being  invited  to  appear 
efore  this  committee  representing  the  New  Mexico  division  of  the 
withern  Tariff  Association  I  appreciate  more  than  any  other  thing 
he  fact  that  the  Southern  Tariff  Association  represents  not  only 
he  producers  of  the  South  but  the  producers  of  the  entire  United 
states. 

I,  for  one,  as  an  American  citizen,  while  I  am  a  Republican  in 
clitics,  believe  that  my  paHy  should  merit  success  only  by  giving 
crvice  to  the  people  oi  the  United  States,  and  during  this  time  or 
tress  we  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  need  a  tariff,  which  is  the  founda- 
ion  of  the  business  structure  of  the  country,  and  in  making  this 
ight  the  Southern  Tariff  Association,  I  feel,  represents  the  entire 
mintry  and  not  the  South. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  my  State,  which 
ituation  exists  also  in  practically  all  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
?tates,  and  in  giving  this  situation  I  am  particularly  representing 
he  woolgrowers  and  the  cattle  growers  and  the  farmers  of  New 
Mexico,  because  in  New  Mexico  we  have,  aside  from  our  mines — 
rhich  are  now  closed ;  they  are  not  operating — the  farming  industry 
ind  the  live-stock  industry,  from  which  revenue  is  derived  tnat  main- 
ains  our  citizenship. 

I  want  to  show  particularly  the  effect  of  the  emergency  tariff  bill 
is  it  affects  our  State,  and  to  show  what  effect  a  revision  of  that 
•riff  might  have  upon  the  producers  and  the  citizenship  of  our  State. 
Hie  emergency  tariff  absolutely  saved  the  live-stock  industry,  upon 
*hich  the  agricultural  industry  depends,  because  during  the  years 
1919  and  1920,  while  we  had  no  tariff,  after  boats  became  available 
for  the  importation  of  wool  into  this  country,  foreign  imports  came 
nt<i  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that  we  could  not  sell  our  1920  clip. 

This  point  I  want  to  bring  out:  In  the  beginning  of  1919  the 
woolgrowers  started  in  the  production  of  the  1920  clip.  It  takes* a 
rear  to  produce  a  calf  crop  or  a  wool  crop.  We  produced  those  clips 
mM  that  calf  crop  at  the  nighest  cost  ever  known,  and  in  the  spring 
jf  1920  we  could  not  sell  that  wool  crop  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  this  country  had  introduced  their  rulings  and  curtailed 
rredita  In  other  words,  the  general  order  for  deflation  of  credits 
hid  taken  place  on  May  18, 1920,  and  we  do  not  shear  in  my  country 
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and  in  the  West  until,  say,  the  month  of  June,  and  due  to  that 
we  could  not  sell  our  1920  wool  clip,  and  we  carried  it  over  unt" 
1921  at  the  expense  in  the  Southwest  of  about  $5  per  head  on  lb* 
sheep,  and  in  the  Northwest  at  $10  per  head. 

We  carried  the  1920  clip  over  until  the  spring  of  1921,  onckr 
which  conditions  we  had  to  borrow  the  money  for  running  expenses 
for  1921.  Let  us  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  average  chattel  mortga^r 
on  sheep  was  $2.50  per  head  in  the  spring  of  1919.  The  $5  running 
expenses  for  those  sheep  during  1920  added  to  the  average  chattel 
mortgage  of  $5,  made  $7.50  per  nead. 

Little  money  was  realized  on  the  sale  of  lambs,  and  we  borrowed  the 
running  expenses  for  1921,  which  made  the  average  chattel  mortgage 
about  $10  per  head  for  sheep. 

When  the  wool  clip  of  1921  was  sold  it  was  sold  on  the  basis  of 
prewar  prices,  from  12  to  20  cents  a  pound,  which  left  the  average 
chattel  mortgage  on  these  sheep  from  double  to  treble  the  prewir 
average  chattel  mortgage. 

I  bring  out  these  facts  to  show  you  the  condition  we  are  in  to-day. 
and  the  conditions  we  are  facing  in  trying  to  carry  out  the  live-stock 
industry  of  the  West. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Will  you  repeat  that  portion  of  your  state- 
ment about  the  condition  in  1921  after  you  had  applied  the  figura 
of  the  sale  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  other  words,  you  would  like  me  to  deduct  from  the 
average  chattel  mortgage  the  price  obtained  from  the  lambs? 

Senator  Dillingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  we  will  say  that  the  average  lamb  produc- 
tion was  60  per  cent,  which  is  correct,  at  the  end  of  the  year  lft&. 
when  we  failed  to  dispose  of  our  wool.  So  that  the  realization  trots. 
the  lamb  crop  was  $2  per  head ;  it  cost  us  $5  to  produce  the  1920  cli;» 
and  the  lamb  production.  That  left  an  average,  if  I  am  correct,  vf 
$5.50,  average  chattel  mortgage  on  those  sheep.  Then  we  borrow*, 
the  money  for  the  production  of  the  1921  clip,  which,  for  illustration, 
was  $4.  So  we  realized  in  1921  $7  per  head  for  the  production  of 
that  lamb,  which  leaves  $2,  which  would  be  $7.50  average  chattt 
mortgage  on  the  sheep  of  the  West,  if  I  am  correct. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  that  the  condition  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator  Watson?  I  would  say  that  that  is  close  to  the 
average  chattel  mortgage  on  this  stuff. 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  sheep  worth  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Sheep  have  been  selling  for,  particularly  in  the  South* 
west,  an  average  of  $3.50  per  head. 

Senator  Watson.  Half  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  have  been  selling,  regardless  of  the  mortpa^r— 
what  sheep  have  been  sold — at  $3.50  on  the  average.  Because  in  thst 
average  herd  of  sheep  you  have  the  cut  back  of  lambs  and  old  ewe* 
which  makes  the  average  herd  down  to  $3.50.  While  good  youn? 
ewes  will  sell  at  $5,  the  average  sheep  of  the  herd  will  oiilybriiur 
$3.50  per  head. 

Senator  Gooding.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  Northwest 
the  average  mortgage  on  a  bunch  of  ewes  is  about  $10  a  head- 
between  $9  and  $10  on  all  the  sheep,  which  takes  them  all,  whetlx* 
mortgaged  or  not. 
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Mr.  Milleb.  I  wish  to  impress  the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
ommittee  with  this  fact,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  saving  the  indi- 
idual  woolgrowers  of  the  country,  but  that  burden  of  $10  per  head 
t»sts  upon  the  banks  of  the  West,  and  the  banks  are  depending  upon 
lie  conservative,  old-time  woolgrowers  of  the  West  for  the  pay- 
rent  of  that  money.    I  trust  I  am  understood  clearly. 

In  other  words,  under  present  conditions  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
rest,  the  old,  conservative  woolgrowers,  can  not  meet  the  present 
ituation;  and  how  could  you  expect  new  men  to  go  into  the  business 
nd  conserve  the  industry  ?  And  we  are  all  interested,  my  friends,  in 
Diiserving  the  industry,  not  the  individual. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  before  I  go  into  the  tariff  duties  that  I  look 
t  the  tariff  situation  not  from  the  standpoint  of  any  one  industry 
ut  as  a  national  situation,  because  no  one  industry  can  prosper  in 
bis  country  at  the  expense  of  any  other  industry. 

If  we  believe  in  tariff  for  protection,  we  believe  in  protection  for  all 
ndustries  of  the  country  that  need  protection,  and  I  do  not  appeal 
oyou  for  a  just  tariff  on  wool  and  on  hides  as  a  matter  of  protection 
f  the  wool  industry  or  the  cattle  industry.  But  I  believe  that,  for 
(lustration,  the  middle  western  farmer  depends  upon  the  production 
f  live  stock  in  the  West  for  a  market  for  his  products.  It  is  true 
hat  he  exports  a  certain  percentage  of  his  products,  but  he  is  depend- 
rig  upon  the  live  stock  produced  in  the  West  for  the  market  for  his 
Tain,  and  in  turn,  if  the  purchasing  power  of  the  West  is  destroyed, 
ven  the  manufacturer  of  the  East  has  lost  that  market  which  is  the 
est  market,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  for  his  product. 

If  the  reports  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  are  correct,  the 
wrcentage  of  products  exported  from  the  United  States  over  a  period 
>f  10  prewar  years  was  less  than  10  per  cent.  In  other  words,  90 
*r  cent  of  the  products  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  East,  taken  as  a 
rhole,  have  been  marketed  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  feel  that  in  asking  for  a  tariff  it  is  not  for  the  producers  of 
he  West.  I  believe  in  a  reasonable  tariff  and  in  the  proper  tariff  for 
he  manufacturer  of  the  East,  and  I  want  to  speak  now  particularly 
:or  the  woolgrowers  to  illustrate  my  point. 

The  woolgrowers  produce  only  half  of  the  wool  consumed  in  the 
United  States ;  the  other  half  is  imported. 

We  depend  on  the  wool  market  for  our  product.  On  the  other 
band,  the  American  manufacturer  who  might  feel  that  if  he  could 
ret  his  raw  materials  free  he  could  compete  with  the  world  markets 
Mid  we  become  an  industrial  nation.  I  can  see  his  point  of  view. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  he  is  cutting  his  own  throat,  because  when 
lie  destroys  the  purchasing  power  of  the  West  by  placing  raw  mate- 
rials on  tne  free  list  he  has  killed  the  biggest  market  that  he  has  for 
his  product.  So,  as  I  suggest,  I  believe  in  protection  for  all  of  the 
industries  of  the  country  that  need  protection,  if  we  are  to  restore 
prosperity  to  the  country. 

In  my  State,  as  in  all  the  Western  States,  business  is  dead;  not 
Mily  do  the  agriculturists  find  no  market  for  their  products,  but  the 
merchants  can  not  sell  their  goods,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  because 
'he  purchasing  power  of  the  producer  has  been  destroyed.  Yet  a  few 
evenings  ago,  before  I  left  New  Mexico,  the  merchants  of  my  town — 
tin*  merchants,  understand — met  and  went  into  consideration  of  the 
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American  valuation  plan  in  the  tariff  bill.  They  failed  to  indora 
that  plan  because  the  majority  of  them  felt  that  the  adoption  of  iln 
American  valuation  in  the  tariff  would  hold  up  the  cost  of  livi** 
would  hold  up  the  cost  of  merchandise,  not  realizing  that  what  tht\ 
need  to-day  is  to  restore  the  purchasing  power  of  the  produce 
Their  customers  can  not  buy  their  products,  gentlemen,  if  they  in 
out  of  employment  and  if  the  product  of  the  farmer  is  not  wonL 
anything.  It  is  not  what  a  dollar  is  worth  in  the  United  States,  but 
it  is  what  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  worth ;  it  is  what  a  pound  of  wool  u 
worth.  Take  it  in  my  State?  where  we  have  nothing,  as  I  stated  in 
the  beginning,  aside  from  mining  except  agriculture,  which  depend- 
on  what  a  hide  off  the  cow  is  worth,  what  the  meat  is  worth,  what  tin 
wool  and  mutton  are  worth,  whether  or  not  the  merchants  of  my  c«im 
munity  or  my  State  can  sell  their  commodities. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  have  stated  that  the  present  selbm; 
price  of  sheep  on  the  average  was  $3.50.  Taking  the  10-year  peru« 
before  the  period  of  depression  came,  how  did  prices  run? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  I  bought  sheep  in  1912,  if  I  am  not  mistakr- 
at  $4  for  ewes  and  $3  for  lambs,  with  10  per  cent  cut  back  in  Oct** 
ber.  At  that  time,  Senator,  wool  was  bringing  15  cents  a  pound  eo 
the  average,  in  my  State.  To-day  these  sheep  are  selling  for  tl* 
same  price — for  prewar  prices — and  the  costs  of  production  hare 
doubled  what  they  were  in  that  time. 

I  want  you  to  remember  this :  I  want  to  place  these  thoughts  tie- 
fore  you  gentlemen.  I  am  a  woolgrower,  I  am  not  a  speculator:  I 
have  been  in  the  sheep  business  since  I  was  18  years  of  age*  When  1 
go  down  to  the  bank  to  obtain  a  loan  for  the  carrying  on  of  thi- 
industry,  I  do  not  obtain  credits  on  anticipations  of  what  prices  m&j 
be,  but  I  obtain  credits  on  the  basis  of  actual  values — taxation,  in- 
terest rate,  and  so  on ;  and  to-day  we  are  producing  at  50  or  ©"•  per 
cent  at  least  above  prewar  costs  of  production,  and  we  are  selling: 
our  product  on  the  basis  of  prewar  values,  and  we  absolutely  can  d<< 
continue  if  you  are  not  going  to  protect  the  industry. 

It  is  true  that  in  my  State  to-day  the  cattlemen  are  not  skinnin* 
their  cattle;  the  sheepman  is  not  freighting  his  pelts  to  town  for 
sale,  because  they  would  not  pay  the  freight. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  first  place,  Senator,  I  want  to  show  you  the 
cost  of  production ;  I  want  to  show  where  it  originated,  if  you  will 
appreciate  that  the  average  chattel  mortgage  on  sheep  was  $2.50  at 
the  beginning  of  1919  and  that  we  produced  the  1920  cup  at  the  high- 
est prices  ever  known.  Our  credits  were  cut  off  and  there  was  no 
sale  for  wool  in  1920 ;  that  $5  expense  money  was  added  to  the  aver- 
age chattel  mortgage,  and  so  on.  We  were  paying,  in  other  words.  1" 
per  cent  interest  on  $2.50  sheep  in  1919,  and  we  are  now  paying  *' 
per  cent  for  interest  for  our  money  to  maintain  that  industry  be- 
cause we  owe  three  times  as  much  on  that  sheep.  But  say  if  it  wet* 
only  double,  so  that  the  average  chattel  mortgage  on  a  sheep  in  tht 
Southwest  was  $5,  it  is  a  condition,  Senator,  over  which  we  hare  r- 
control.  For  example,  during  1919-20  prices  were  maintained  in 
this  country  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  production  when  we  h*»t 
the  greatest  surplus  ever  known  in  the  country.  You  gentlemen  i** 
member  that  following  the  armistice  in  November  of  1918,  that  "• 
the  next  month  prices  were  fixed  on  hogs  and  wheat  in  the  country 
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Vices  were  maintained  in  the  country  during  1919  and  1920  by 
lacing  minimum  prices  on  wheat  and  nogs,  as  I  say.  The  costs  of 
production  were  extremely  high,  and  during  these  following  years 
re  produced  at  the  highest  costs  ever  known ;  and  during  the  spring 
»f  1920,  when  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  market  and  credits 
rere  curtailed,  we  had  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  foreign  values.  I  am 
rying  to  show  that  the  average  chattel  mortgage  on  this  stuff  is  not 
ny  iault  of  ours ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  bankers  or  anyone  else, 
n  the  cost  of  production,  interest,  and  taxes  due  to  the  increased 
mrden  of  taxation  created  by  the  war,  we  are  paying  twice  the 
axes  we  paid  before  the  war.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  produc- 
ion  can  not  come  back  to  prewar  costs.  Consequently  the  price  of 
>ur  products  at  prewar  prices  are  absurd  and  ridiculous  if  you  are 
roing  to  maintain  the  industry.  It  can  not  be  done.  And  if  tne  War 
finance  Corporation,  for  instance,  is  going  to  help  to  maintain  this 
ndustry,  we  must  have  a  tariff  sufficient  to  create  a  price  commensu- 
ate  with  the  cost  of  production. 

Senator  McLean.  What  did  the  Finance  Corporation  do  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Mxlleb.  The  War  Finance  Corporation  has,  in  my  humble 
mlgiuent,  saved  the  situation  in  the  West,  and  if  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  continues  to  function  as  it  has  functioned  during  the 
ast  two  months  we  will  be  able  to  continue  the  industry,  and  it  not, 
ve  will  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

In  other  words,  the  War  Finance  Corporation  in  taking  over  these 
oans  at  a  reasonable  value — for  instance,  a  local  bank,  if  it  can  get 
wo-thirds  of  what  the  customer  owes,  the  bank  has  a  loan  through 
:he  War  Finance  Corporation  under  the  30  months'  loan  plan,  the 
uroolgrower  in  the  meantime  will  be  able  to  make  the  difference  in 
hat.  So  that  at  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  activities  of  the 
ft'ar  Finance  Corporation  the  woolgrower  will  become  solvent  and 
the  local  bank  will  be  able  to  take  over  his  loan. 

Senator  McLean.  You  do  not  imagine  that  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration can  save  this  industry  regardless  of  a  tariff,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  first  essential,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  tariff.  The 
tariff  is  the  foundation  of  the  business  structure  of  the  country ;  and 
I  will  sav,  further,  that  the  American  valuation  plan  and  this  tariff 
are  absolutely  essential,  because,  due  to  the  depreciated  currency  of 
foreign  countries  and  other  elements,  we  can  not  continue  production 
in  this  country  without  a  sufficient  tariff  and  the  American  valuation 
plan  of  assessment. 

Senator  McLean.  They  can  not  save  you  unless  you  have  a  market 
for  vour  goods  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Certainly. 

Senator  McLean.  The  War  Finance  Corporation  can  carry  you, 
l»ut  the  day  is  coming  when  you  have  got  to  sell  your  stuff  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Miller,  Certainly,  but  if  you  restore  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  public  that  consumes  90  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
the  country,  we  will  be  saved. 

Senator  McLean.  The  tariff  will  help  you  get  back  your  market? 

Mr.  Miller.  So  far  as  the  manufacturers  of  the  East  are  con- 
fined, my  understanding  is  that  there  is  a  clause  in  the  tariff  bill, 
which,  for  instance,  if  an  American  manufacturer  buys  wool  from 
South  America  and  imports  it  into  the  country,  that  part  of  his  prod- 
uct which  is  not  consumed  in  the  United  States  but  which  is  for  ex- 
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port,  when  he  exports  that  product  he  is  allowed  a  refund  for  th* 
difference  in  that  tariff,  at  least  99  per  cent;  so  that  the  Americir 
manufacturer  is  at  least  taken  care  of  in  the  exportation  of  his  sur- 
plus that  he  produces. 

MOHAIR. 

[Paragraph  1102.] 

STATEMENT   OF   R.   E.   TAYLOR,   REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL 

MOHAIR   GROWERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Taylor,  will  you  kindly  give  your  nan* 
and  address  to  the  stenographer  and  tell  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  Taylor.  E.   E.   Taylor,  representing  the   National    Mohar 
Growers'  Association  of  the  United  States.    I  want  to  talk  to-dav  <* 
the  question  of  ttie  Angora  goat.     The  Angora  goat  is  the  aniirn 
that  produces  the  mohair  which  will  be  the  topic  of  my  conversatiu. 
with  you  to-day. 

This  industry  is  not  like  other  industries.  It  is  not  so  well  known. 
It  has  been  shrouded  with  many  false  representations,  and  some  <»( 
these  representations  I  hope  to  remove  from  your  minds  to-day. 

The  industry,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  an  old  one  in  the  United'Statee 
It  dates  back  only  to  1848.  At  that  time  the  Sultan  of  Turk** 
wanted  to  get  into  the  cotton  business.  He  asked  our  President  t»» 
send  a  representative  over  there  to  teach  his  people  how  to  gt>'T» 
cotton.  Dr.  James  B.  Davis  was  sent.  For  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Davis's  services  over  there  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  gave  to  lifr.  Davie 
a  small  flock  of  Angora  goats.  These  were  returned  to  Ameri<  a  aim 
were  widely  distributed  over  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, and  Oregon. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  1848,  if  I  am  correct.  Mind  you,  I  am  a  little  bit  h 
doubt  as  to  it.  I  may  say  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  gathering 
of  statistics.  I  am  but  a  poor  ranchman  who  raises  horses,  cattk 
and  goats,  farms  a  little  bit  on  the  side,  and  things  of  that  kit'i 
Consequently,  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  gathering  statist!  • 
nor  to  appearing  before  committees  to  give  information. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  just  wanted  to  get  the  approximate  dat*. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  it  was  1848.  Afterwards  other  importation.* 
followed  on  for  a  great  number  of  years,  until  finally  the  Sultan  «•*' 
Turkey  realized  the  fact  that  he  had  let  his  goat  get  away  from  him 
and  that  the  United  States,  which  was  then  and  is  now  known  as  the 
most  progressive  Nation  on  earth,  was  fast  developing  that  industn . 
so  he  put  a  prohibitive  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  goats  fx»»ni 
that  country.  At  first  it  was  something  like  a  duty  of  $500.  That 
however,  did  not  stop  exportations ;  and  then  he  increased  that  dm* 
to  a  considerable  extent  and  later  made  the  penalty  death. 

South  Africa,  about  that  time,  realized  what  was  happening  to  h*r 
colonists,  and  she  put  a  prohibitive  duty  upon  the  goats,  so  that  v<h. 
can  readily  see  that  the  Angora  goat  people  have  had  to  fight  i- 
hold  their  own  in  the  Angora  industry  in  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  ask  that  our  Government  should  retaliate  against  tht?^ 
foreign  Governments  for  this  discrimination  against  us,  but  we  •!•» 
ask  why  our  Government,  in  view  of  this  discrimination,  should  prv 
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pose  a  duty  so  low  as  to  destroy  our  industry  and  at  the  same  time 
turn  it  over  to  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  South  Africa.  We 
think  that  we  should  be  protected  and  cared  for  as  American  citi- 
zens and  as  an  industry  that  must  go  forward. 

I  shall  now  take  up  the  Angora  goat's  habits.  We  have  about  four 
classes  of  goats.  You  men  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  one,  or  pos- 
sibly all,  of  these  classes  of  goats.  I  have  made  a  particular  study  of 
all  of  them  in  my  time.  We  have  the  Spanish  goat.  That  goat  is 
fit  onlv  for  food.  There  is  no  revenue  from  mohair.  Then  there  is 
the  milk  goat  that  has  taken  its  place  and  is  fast  becoming  popular 
in  this  country.  Then  we  have  the  Angora  goat,  the  producer  of 
mohair.  Then,  fourth,  and  last  of  all,  we  have  the  scapegoat,  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar.  That  one,  gentlemen,  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  but  very  little  in  my  time. 

We  have  up  to  the  present  time  2,100*000  Angora  goats  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Texas  has  more  than  half.  I  am  going  to 
talk  only  about  shearing  goats.  If  you  will  look  at  the  statistics 
gotten  out  by  the  Government  you  will  see  that  practically  every 
Mate  in  the  Union  is  now  raising  goats. 

The  goat  takes  readily  to  any  climate.  He  thrives  in  any  part  of 
the  country ;  in  fact,  wherever  he  has  been  put.  It  is  a  fallacy  to 
say  that  the  goat  is  adapted  only  to  the  western  section  of  the  coun- 
try. That  is  not  true.  He  adapts  himself  readily  to  any  climate.  He 
thrives  in  the  East  and  in  the  North,  as  well  as  in  Missouri,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  He  does  well  in  the 
swamps  of  Louisiana.  While  the  Angora  goat,  the  producer  of  mo- 
hair, is  primarily  a  browsing  animal,  his  principal  food  being  leaves 
ami  twigs;  he  will  eat  some  grass. 

We  have  a  vast  area  of  land  all  over  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others,  especially  adapted 
t<»  the  raising  of  the  Angora  goats.  He  replaces  the  grass  wherever 
he  goes. 

Take  the  farmer  with  his  paddock;  take  underbrush,  where  the 
leaves  are  shading  the  ground;  if  you  put  enough  goats  within  a 
reasonable  space  you  will  find  a  great  improvement.  If  you  place 
these  goats  in  these  places,  the  second  year  the  grass  will  begin  to 
••ome  up  on  land  that  is  not  producing  any  grass  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  grass  will  return  to  it  after  a  time,  and  it  then  becomes  a  grazing 
proposition  for  live  stock. 

The  Angora  goat  is  the  most  healthy  animal  that  is  known.  He 
'  arries  no  contagious  disease.  In  every  way  possible  they  have  tried 
•o  find  out  whether  he  carries  some  contagious  disease;  but  they  have 
failed  to  find  that  he  does.  Out  of  76,000  that  were  slaughtered  in 
Kansas  City,  but  2  were  condemned.  An  investigation  was  .made  to 
ascertain  why  theywere  condemned.  It  was  announced  that  they 
had  tuberculosis.  >Ve  took  up  the  question  and  asked  to  what  extent 
they  had  examined  them.  The  man  who  had  the  examination  made 
>aid  that  it  was  doubtful  in  his  mind  whether  they  really  had  tuber- 
•mlosis,  but  that  he  could  not  afford  to  pass  them.  He  was  not  at  all 
*ure.  He  said  that  they  did  not  take  the  steps  that  were  proper  to 
isoertain  what  it  was.  We  again  asked  his  opinion.  His  opinion 
^as  that  it  was  doubtful  that  they  had  tuberculosis.  You  are  not 
injecting  into  your  child's  body  any  tubercular  germ  when  your  child 
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eats  goat's  meat.    I  want  to  say  to  you  men,  if  you  never  ate  any.  it  1- 
time  that  you  should  know,  for  you  are  missing  something. 

I  have  come  before  you  people  in  the  interests  of  this  industry  I* 
cause  my  heart  is  with  it.    My  expenses  are  being  paid  up  here  pra* 
tically  through  contributions.    I  have  used  some  of  my  own  mont » 
because  my  heart  is  with  the  cause.    I  want  to  see  the  goats  go  foi 
ward.    I  realize  we  need  this  industry.    I  have  a  brief  in  my  pork*-: 
covering  this.    I  will  read  it  if  you  will  bear  with  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  tell  what  rates  you  want? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  Gentlemen,  I  never  had  the  blessings  that  mai  < 
of  you  great  men  have  had,  of  attending  colleges  or  even  comnvc 
schools.  I  have  lived  on  a  ranch.  I  have  grown  up  with  the  different 
animals,  and  I  have  a  great  many  of  their  habits. 

Mohair  is  from  the  Angora  goat,  native  to  Asia  Minor.  This  iibe- 
is  soft  and  silky,  white,  and  lustrous,  and  12  months'  growth  is  from 
10  to  12  inches  in  length.  Mohair  irom  the  Southwestern  States  .- 
usually  shorter,  as  the  goats  are  sheared  twice  a  year.  The  averairr 
weight  of  an  Angora  fleece  is  about  3£  pounds,  much  below  that  »»f 
the  sheep. 

These  hairs  are  used  for  making  coat  linings,  dress  goods,  automn 
bile  tops,  rugs,  carriage  robes,  imitation  furs,  plush  for  car  seats.  an«i 
for  upholstering  furniture  and  Pullman  caft,  and  for  press  clott . 
ladies ,  children,  and  gentlemen's  summer  wear. 

There  has  been  a  fallacy  prevailing  to  the  effect  that  there  is  n<» 
market.  That  question  has  been  discussed.  It  has  been  said  that 
mohair  does  not  have  a  stabilized  market  There  was  a  time  when 
that  was  true,  but  it  is  now  coming  into  its  own,  just  as  other  com- 
modities like  wool  and  cotton,  for  the  manufacture  of  wearing  ma- 
terial. It  is  the*  greatest  known  summer  dress  that  we  have  for  U*L 
men  and  women.  I  am  going  to  quote  as  I  go  along  from  the  Goodali 
worsted  people. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  was  invited  by  Col.  Goodall  to  go  through  his 
mill.  I  spent  something  like  four  days  up  there.  I  had  a  verv  nio 
visit  with  him.  I  wanted  to  get  information  as  to  mohair;  Uiat  i>. 
as  to  what  its  uses  were  and  to  see  the  actual  operations.  I  want  yr* 
to  understand,  however,  that  I  did  not  go  there  to  get  this  informa- 
tion secretly.  All  this  information  was  graciously  given  to  me  far 
such  disposition  as  I  might  care  to  make  of  it.  They  received  one 
order,  a  very  large  order  for  $2,000,000,  with  the  understanding  thai 
if  it  were  delivered  in  a  reasonable  time  it  would  be  duplicated. 

For  children's  clothes  and  dress  goods  this  is  the  most  satisfactory 
article  that  is  known.  It  is  washable.  You  can  clean  it  wet  or  dry. 
It  is  noninflammable.  A  child's  dress  made  of  mohair  will  not  take 
fire.  A  match  dropped  into  a  mohair  bag  will  burn  until  it  goes 
out,  but  the  mohair  itself  will  not  burn.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  j 
time  when  mohair  will  be  used  for  all  firemen  ai\d  foundry  people 
They  are  fast  coming  to  it.    They  are  asking  for  it.  ! 

Until  recently  it  was  not  known  what  you  were  purchasing  when 
you  purchased  mohair.  It  is  only  just  recently  that  you  could  go 
into  a  store  and  call  for  a  mohair  suit  and  get  a  suit  composed  of  the 
real  mohair.  The  Palm  Beach  suit  is  a  mohair  product  put  out  by 
the  Sanford  Mill  people,  if  I  am  correct. 

I  am  going  to  take  up  now  the  production  of  mohair.  I  want  you  to 
note  how  the  imports  have  exceeded  our  production.    While  we  have 
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»ade  considerable  progress  in  the  production  of  mohair,  yet  there  is 
jom  for  considerable  more.  The  Goodall  worsted  people  told  me 
hen  I  was  visiting  them  that  before  the  end  of  1922  their  mills  would 
e  manufacturing  more  mohair  than  we  could  produce  in  the  United 

•tates. 

In  discussing  the  tariff  proposition  with  these  gentlemen,  they 
lid :  "  We  want  you  to  have  a  tariff ;  we  want  your  industry  to  go  for- 
ward; it  is  a  much-needed  industry."  I  asked  them  if  they  had 
nished  the  experimental  stage,  and  they  said  that  they  had  not. 
'hey  said  that  every  year  they  were  manufacturing  products  that 
bev  did  not  know  they  could  make  f rpm  mohair  a  few  years  past. 

The  amount  of  mohair  sheared  here  in  1900  was  961,000  pounds, 
alued  at  $268,000,  equal  to  39  cents  per  pound. 

In  1910  there  were  3,779,000  pounds,  valued  at  $902,000,  represent- 
or 24  cents  a  pound. 

In  1914  there  were  4,500,000  oounds;  1915  to  1919,  about  6,000,000 
•ounds  per  year  from  Texas,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  California,  and 
Lrizona. 

The  Government  statistics  put  the  average  of  an  Angora  goat,  1 
buik,  at  about  2£  pounds.  The  statistics  that  I  got  were  several 
•ears  old,  and  I  think  the  Angora  goat  to-day  is  producing  3£ 
wunds.  The  Government  says  that  it  cost  23  cents  to  produce  a 
wind  of  mohair  at  that  time.  That  was  prewar  time.  It  is  now 
onsiderably  more.    It  must  cost  30  cents  or  35  cents  a  pound. 

Now  I  will  go  on  with  my  story. 

The  imports  of  mohair,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals  in  1910 
rere  1,969,919  pounds,  valued  at  $682,010,  equal  to  28  cents  per 
ound. 

In  1914  the  imports  were  3,555,950  pounds,  valued  at  $1,160,391, 
qual  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

In  1917  they  were  9,367,801  pounds,  valued  at  $3,501,808,  equal  to 
<)§  cents  per  pound. 

In  1920  they  were  8,183,837  pounds.  Alpaca  averages  about  1,000,- 
00  pounds,  and  Chinese  human  hair  about  1,000,000  pounds  in  two 
cars. 

Thus,  you  see,  placing  our  Angoras  at  2,000,000,  according  to  sta- 
istics,  we  would  only  be  producing  7,000,000  pounds  of  mohair, 
^proximately,  against  9,367,000  pounds  of  imported  mohair. 

From  1910  to  1917  the  average  price  of  domestic  mohair  was  about 
II  cents  per  pound,  but  during  the  war  prices  varied.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1919  mohair  was  selling  at  60  cents  a  pound,  but  it  dropped 
lown  as  low  as  16  cents,  and  in  1920  a  great  deal  of  mohair  changed 
lands  around  these  prices. 

On  about  December  8, 1920,  while  we  were  in  convention  assembled 
it  El  Paso,  Tex.,  we  received  a  telegram  from  Adams  and  Lelahd, 
Boston,  to  the  effect  that  Cape  mohair  was  being  offered  in  Boston  at 
S  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  TayijOB.  It  is  an  average  of  about  23  cents,  taking  the  country 
»ver. 

Senator  Gooding.  Is  that  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Tayixjr.  Texas.  I  haven't  the  prices  for  Boston.  It  should  sell 
for  more  in  Boston  than  in  Texas.  You  have  to  take  into  considera- 
i<»n  the  freight  rates. 
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Mr.  George  B.  Emery,  who  is  buyer  for  the  Goodall  worsted  peopl* 
when  I  visited  him  in  August  told  me  he  was  offered  Cape  moba; 
laid  down  in  Boston  for  26  cents  a  pound.  That  meant  that  the* 
people  over  there  in  Turkey  and  South  Africa  were  willing  to  par  » 
duty  of  15  cents  a  pound,  pay  the  freight  charges  of  5  cm*  6  cents » 
pound,  and  sell  that  mohair  for  26  cents.  Thus,  if  it  were  not  fortbJ 
duty  on  this  mohair  these  people  would  be  willing  to  sell  that  moluifl 
at  5  and  6  cents  a  pound  and  let  it  be  shipped  over  here  in  competi- 
tion with  our  American  product. 

Senator  McLean.  How  valuable  are  the  carcasses  for  food  prcJ 
ucts?  . 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  are  now  bringing  only  about  2  cents  per  pooibl 
on  the  market. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  on  the  foot? 

Mr.  Taylok.  On  foot ;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  what  per  cent  the; 
dress.  They  bring  now  only  2  cents  a  pound  on  the  average  on  tbi 
market.  They  are  very  low.  Very  few  goats  have  been  shipped  ihi 
season. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  do  they  run  in  weight? 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  wether  will  weigh,  at  3  years  of  age,  76  to  9 
pounds. 

The  hair  on  a  goat  up  to  3  years  of  age  constitutes  about  50  pei 
cent  of  the  commercial  value  or  the  animal. 

Commodities  competing  with  mohair  are  camel's  hair,  alptci 
vicuna,  llama,  guanco,  horse  hair  (South  American  classification 
and  Chinese  human  hair. 

If  the  mohair  industry  of  America  can  receive  the  proper  prota 
tion  which  we  believe  is  justly  due  it.  it  will  reclaim  more  and  U» 
in  the  West  and  waste  lands  of  the  East,  build  more  homes,  educa 
more  children,  than  any  irrigation  enterprise  that  has  ever  bee 
launched  in  the  United  States.  Every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well 
Alaska,  is  now  raising  mohair  and  reports  satisfactory  results. 

Senator  McLean.  How  are  they  wintered  in  the  States  where  tb*; 
have  a  fall  of  snow  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Why,  they  winter  them  practically  the  same  as  thtj 
do  sheep.  Where  the  snow  is  heavy  they  protect  them  with  shf  "i 
just  as  they  do  the  other  animals. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  character  of  the  food  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Hay  and  any  food  that  is  good  for  any  other  liu 
stock.  Any  food  that  is  good  for  the  other  live  stock  is  good  for  r> 
goats — hay,  corn,  oats. 

Senator  McLean.  Don't  they  destroy  the  brush? 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  can  put  them  on  so  that  they  will.  You  can  p«J 
them  on  the  land  so  many  that  they  will  destroy  it ;  but  when  y » 
have  them  on  there  as  they  should  be  they  will  be  a  benefit  to  it. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  goats  can  you  keep  to  tlu?  acre  *it'* 
out  having  them  gnaw  the  bark  and  destroy  the  sap  of  the  trees? 

Mr.  Taylor.  One  to  2  or  3  acres.    That  depends,  of  course,  on  t.' 
amount  of  brush  that  you  have  on  the  land.    Of  course,  the  thirl 
the  brush  the  more  the  land  will  carry.    There  are  certain  trees  t5  •< 
the  goats  will  bark  anyway. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Will  they  consume  ferns  in  big*  pastur 
where  the  ferns  grow  in  what  the  farmers  call  brakes?  Will  t. 
goats  eat  those  ? 
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VIr.  Tatix)R.  No,  sir.  If  I  understand  what  you  mean,  I  will  say 
it  the  State  of  Oregon  has  a  boundless  number  of  those  ferns  that 
>w  up  there.  They  are  really  detrimental  to  the  goats;  they  are 
iurious.  For  instance,  they  carry  so  much  water  that  the  goats, 
passing  through,  injure  the  fleece.  I  have  seen  fleece  that  would 
eak  on  account  of  being  constantly  in  these  wet  ferns  where  the 
ush  overhead  was  so  thick  there  was  not  much  sunlight.  It  would 
wet  for  days  and  days  constantly.  The  ferns  are  a  hindrance  to 
e  mohair  grower. 

Senator  Dillingham.  They  will  not  eat  them  ? 
Mr.  Tayix)r.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  will. 
Senator  McLean.  They  browse  like  the  deer. 
Mr.  Tayixto.  They  seldom  ever  eat  grass. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  will  they  not  winter  like  the  deer  without 
dng  confined,  if  they  roam  around? 

Mr.  Tatix)r.  They  can  winter  in  any  place  a  deer  can  winter,  but 
man  is  supposed,  if  he  cares  for  his  animal,  to  take  better  care  of 
than  the  deer  gets  running  wild,  because  that  fleece  figures  in  the 
jvenue. 

Senator  McLean.  The  deer  will  fare  better  at  liberty  than  if  con- 
ned? 

Mr.  Tayior.  The  deer  is  naturally  a  wild  animal.  If  you  will  put 
oats,  like  you  would  deer,  with  about  a  million  acres  to  run  over, 
ou  will  find  the  goat  just  as  happy  as  the  deer  every  time. 
It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  once  the  mohair  industry  is  destroyed 
a  this  country  that  it  can  never  be  reestablished,  owing  to  the  Turkish 
nil  South  African  prohibitory  governmental  decrees. 

(ieutlemen,  I  will  emphasize  to  you  that  if  those  people  could  now 
btain  a  monopoly  on  the  mohair  industry,  or  if  they  could  cause  the 
lohair  industry  in  this  country  to  be  put  on  a  trade  basis,  so  they 
ould  control  it,  they  would  hold  it.  But  they  have  allowed  the 
American  goat  to  get  ahead  of  them,  and  we  have  made  progress 
luring  the  time  we  have  been  handling  the  Angora  goat,  and  we  wish 
r>  stay  in  the  business,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  defeat 
n<l  keep  us  from  forging  to  the  front,  and  that  would  be  to  put  a 
iuty  so  low  that  we  can  not  raise  it  at  a  profit. 

^nator  McCumber.  It  is  not  really  necessary  to  import  the  Turk- 
fch  and  South  African  goats,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  not.  But  we  are  American  people  and  like  to 
to  forward*  We  would  like  to  have  some  new  blood.  We  have  had 
o  infuse  so  much  American  blood  in  flocks  that  we  thought  it  would 
je  very  acceptable  if  we  could  get  some  fresh  blood  from  that  coun- 
g.  However,  we  have  got  our  mohair  up  to  a  state  of  perfection 
there  it  is  now  equal  to  the  Turkish  and  South  African  products. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  import  now  about  one-half  of  the  mo- 
tor that  is  used? 

[Mr.  Taylor.  The  importations  are  about  equal  to  one  and  a  half 

lies  the  native  American  production. 

^nator  McCumber.  I  have  the  statistics  for  1919,  and  they  would 

licate  about  the  same,  according  to  the  Tariff  Commission's  report. 
*y  say  that  in  1919  our  output  was  about  6,000,000  pounds,  and  I 

lice  in  1919  the  importations  were  6,123,123  pounds,  so  they  were 

ry  nearly  the  same  that  year.    And  it  has  been  increasing  since 
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1919,  has  it?     I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  importations.    This  is  ti 
last  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Tayix)r.  I  got  my  information  which  I  have  here  about  til 
importations  of  that  9,000,000  and  that  8,000,000  from  the  Summir 
of  Tariff  Information  for  1920,  paragraph  304,  page  75;  that  a 
where  I  got  the  information  which  I  have  just  given  you. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  think  you  will  find  that  this  includes  alptu 
as  well  as  mohair.  1 

Mr.  TAYiiOR.  Possibly  it  does;  I  will  not  say  about  that.  Ba 
addressing  my  remarks  to  what  you  say  about  your  statistics  showi^ 
that  the  importations  would  equal  our  native  production,  I  thici 
that  only  a  few  years  back  that  it  did  not. 

I  now  wish  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  discrimination 
made  by  the  Governments  of  the  mohair-raising  countries  of  tli 
eastern  world  against  that  of  the  United  States  industry*  namely 
by  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  South  Africa.  Turkey  and 
South  Africa  put,  first,  an  almost  prohibitory  duty  on  exports 
male  or  female  Angora  goats,  and  finding  that  even  with  a  tax 
$500  per  animal  some  were  even  then  exported  from  these  countr. 
for  breeding  purposes,  they  thereupon  issued  a  proclamation  to  tfc 
effect  that  no  Angora  goats  should  be  exported  from  these  countries 
In  Turkey  a  violation  of  the  decrees  of  law  is  punished  by  d«tfi» 
We  do  not  ask  that  our  Government  retaliate  against  these*  f opetj 
Governments  for  this  discrimination  against  us,  but  we  do  ask  win 
should  our  Government,  in  view  of  this  discrimination,  propose  i 
duty  so  low  as  to  destroy  our  industry  and  at  the  same  time  prt  n 
over  to  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  South  Africa!  if  th*i 
could  once  more  get  the  mohair  industry  back  into  their  possessix 
they  certainly  would  hold  on  to  it.  Once  we  are  driven  out  of  tii 
industry,  it  would  give  those  Governments  which  have  discriminate 
against  us  by  such  unreasonable  prohibitory  decrees  on  th$  import* 
tion  of  breeding  animals  an  entire  monopoly  on  the  industry,  ar* 
the  growers  in  these  foreign  countries  would  have  accomplished  tlJ 
results  which  they  desired  and  which  they  aimed  at  when  they  issu* 
these  prohibitory  decrees,  namely,  driving  out  all  competition  id; 
obtaining  possession  of  the  entire  mohair  markets — results  wh>i 
are  natural  of  people  of  that  class  that  they  would  put  the  marba 
up  and  we  would  pay  the  price  and  at  the  same  time  receive  no  bee* 
fits.  The  industry  is  becoming  more  highly  competitive  yearly,  a 
imports  now  exceed  the  native  production  by  about  one  ana  one^hii 
times. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  have  erred  in  giving  these  facts  and  figures  a 
aim  is  to  try  to  be  reasonable,  and  try  to  get  the  facts  out  of  tJu 
thing,  because  I  would  rather  lose  the  cause  I  represent  than  to  mato 
false  statements  about  it ;  and  if  I  have  erred  in  this  it  has  been  fn£ 
the  head  and  not  from  the  heart. 

In  past  years  the  mohair  market  was  controlled  by  fads  and  fano 
but  mohair  has  now  become  a  stabilized  product  and  is  looked  np  I 
when  the  season  arrives  for  it  the  same  as  wool  is  when  th 
season  arrives  for  woolen  goods,  therefore,  it  has  taken  its  plac  •• 
the  commercial  world  as  a  commercial  product  and  it  no  lonjr* 
moves  by  fad  and  fancy.  When  springtime  arrives  all  classes,  n*-" 
women,  and  children,  begin  to  look  for  the  summer  wear  of  znohti* 
and  it  is  only  a  short  time  when  it  is  going  to  replace  practk*t ' 
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rerything  else  in  the  way  of  summer  wear,  because  it  is  the  coolest, 
tost  sanitary  article  that  is  put  upon  the  market. 
Furthermore,  we  sell  all  our  mohair  to  weavers  and  spinners  in 
lie  United  States,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  just  here  that  I  wish 
bese  great  industries  to  receive  the  proper  protection  that  is  duo 
!jem  that  they  may  continue  in  their  most  needful  pursuits,  for  we 
re  wholly  dependent  upon  American  manufacturers  for  a  market. 
nil  this  great  Government  hand  over  the  goat-raising  industry  to 
Government  monopoly?  I  surely  think  not.  We  are  asking  for 
specific  duty  of  33  cents  per  pound,  scoured  basis,  as  we  feel  it 
ill  come  nearer  giving  just  equality  to  the  industry.  The  ad 
alorem  duty,  we  tnink,  is  socially  wrong.  Season :  When  mohair 
;  cheap  and  we  need  protection  it  does  not  afford  the  necessary  pro- 
motion. It  lets  in  the  cheap  and  undesirable  stuff  to  continue  to 
epress  our  market,  and  when  mohair  is  high  and  a  tariff  not  so 
atllv  needed  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  out  the  better  grades,  for 
hich  there  is  a  constant  and  ever-growing  demand.  Therefore, 
e  think  that  a  specific  duty  is  the  most  adequate  means  of  serving 
ie  grower  and  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Taylor,  would  you  mind  stating  just 
hat  it  cost  the  American  producer  to  produce  a  pound  of  mohair— 
rtual  cost? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  actual  cost,  as  close  as  I  can  figure  it,  in  New 
lexico  is  about  30  to  32  cents  now.  In  California,  in  Oregon,  and 
» those  regions  farther  north,  from  the  information  I  have  received 
pom  those  people,  it  will  cost  something  like  35  to  37  cents.  They 
iv  more  for  their  herders  there  than  we  pay. 
Senator  McCumber.  In  Texas,  where  you  lived  for  many  years, 
hat  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  pound  of  mohair  wool  ? 
Mr.  Taylor.  From  30  to  32  cents  a  pound — that  is,  actual  cost 
>  produce  a  pound  of  mohair — and  we  feel  like  we  are  entitled  to 
lore  than  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  we  must  have,  of  course, 
iore  than  actual  cost  of  production  or  this  industry  is  bound  to 
idown. 

Senator  McLean.  It  costs  more  to  raise  mohair  than  it  does  wool  ? 
Mr.  Taylor.  We  do  not  get  as  many  pounds  from  the  animal  and 
ir  expenses  are  comparatively  the  same.  It  requires  the  same  at- 
mdance  to  care  for  the  goat  as  it  does  for  the  sheep.  Therefore, 
ou  know  it  costs  more  per  pound  to  produce  mohair  than  it  does 
ool. 

Senator  McLean.  And  the  meat  is  not  worth  as  much  ? 
Mr.  Taylor.  No;  the  meat  does  not  bring  as  much  per  pound. 
Senator  McLean.  Is  it  expensive  to  provide  fencing  for  these 
ftimals  or  are  they  easily  confined? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  are  very  easily  confined.  Any  fence  that  will 
tntrol  sheep,  hogs,  and  things  of  that  kind,  will  control  goats, 
he  Angora  goat  is  not  a  breachy  animal. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  stated  that  you  prefer  a  specific 
ity.  Have  you  given  the  duties  that  you  ask  for  in  your  brief? 
Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall.    We  want  33  cents  scoured  content, 
fccific  duty. 

The  difference  in  labor  cost  here  and  abroad  I  have  not  been  able 
k  get  any  statistics  upon-but  I  will  give  it  to  you  as  obtained  from 
rivate  correspondence.    They  are  paying  $13.50  per  month  in  South 
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Africa  for  herders,  while  we  are  paying  $35  to  $45  per  month  for 
our  herders. 

They  have  a  mode  of  transportation  in  part  of  that  country  ott 
there,  as  Mr.  Emery  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  in  Boston,  which  vj* 
that  they  hire  those  people  back  in  those  hills  to  transport  this  mohair 
on  their  backs  and  they  pay  them  ata  rate  that  amounts  to  about  * 
cents  per  day,  American  money,  and  whenever  one  of  those  men  get? 
in  there  with  his  little  burden,  as  Mr.  Emery  put  it  to  me,  and  he  g 
15  or  20  cents  a  head,  he  goes  on  strike  for  3  or  4  or  5  days  and  eta? 
not  work  any  more.  That  is  just  the  information  that  was  given  ti 
me. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  consider  this.  I  feel  like  this  is  one  of 
the  most  needed  industries,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  industries,  th& 
we  have  got  in  this  country. 

Senator  McLean.  If  there  is  more  money  in  the  mutton  and  wmt 
why  is  it  this  industry  is  more  beneficial  than  sheep? 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  is  that? 

Senator  McLean.  If  there  is  more  monev  in  the  mutton  and  w^ 
and  sheep  than  in  mohair  and  your  goat  flesh,  why  do  you  want  U 
supplant  the  sheep  industry  with  this  industry? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  do  not  want  to  supplant  the  sheep  industry.  TV? 
is  an  industry  that  does  not  affect  the  sheep  industry. 

Senator  McLean.  It  occupies  the  same  territory  that  you  w<vi! 
naturally  raise  sheep  upon,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  But  the  difference  is  this :  The  sheep  new- 
look  up  to  get  a  bite  of  feed,  and  the  goat  will  not  look  down  and  pH 
anything  that  is  below.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  McLean.  Can  you  raise  them  together? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Absolutely. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  flock  together? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  And  where  you  have  got  brush  on  vo:: 
range,  if  you  are  running  sheep  and  not  running  the  goats  you  *d 
making  a  financial  mistake. 

Senator  McLean.  They  do  not  compete,  but  they  combine? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  combine;  they  work  in  perfect  harmony.  •* 
with  the  other,  because  the  goat  will  not  look  down  for  feed  and  ti 
sheep  will  not  look  up  for  it. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  have  sheep  on  the  ranches  with  r 
goats? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir ;  in  many  places  the  most  successful  ran;^/J 
in  Texas  are  running  sheep  with  the  goats.  We  have  ranches  ii 
Texas  up  in  the  plains  country  where  they  have  no  brush  and  fr- 
weeds.    There  they  do  not  have  any  goats. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  why  can  you  not  consider  the  goat  as 
by-product  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Then,  let  us  go  back  a  little  further  and  consider  th* 
the  goat  is  about  as  good  a  revenue  producer  as  the  cow  and  sh**7 
and  consider  the  sheep  a  by-product  of  the  Angora  goat? 

Senator  McLean.  1  am  seeking  information. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Let  your  sheep  be  considered  as  a  by-product- 
Senator  McLean.  I  am  not  asking  these  questions  in  the  spirit  ■» 
opposition. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understand  that.  Let  the  sheep  or  cow  be  a  *« 
product  of  the  goats,  because  the  goat  is  the  utilizer  of  something  •*< 
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>w  and  sheep  will  not  utilize,  and  which  is  an  absolute  waste,  and 
hich  will  not  be  utilized  by  any  other  animal  except  the  goat.  So 
do  not  see  why  you  want  to  class  the  goat  as  a  by-product  when  it 
lould  be  classed  as  a  partner  of  these  other  animals. 

Senator  McLean.  If  he  improves  the  pasture  for  the  sheep,  it 
ould  seem  that  the  percentage  of  the  goats  that  you  have  are  adding 
)  the  value  of  your  product  just  so  much  more  than  you  would 
nturally  get  from  the  sheep,  and  consequently  there  would  be  a 
refit  in  the  goat  which  you  would  not  ordinarily  have. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Indeed,  that  is  true,  because  he  uses,  you  might  say, 
ie  waste  product — what  has  been  construed  as  waste.  The  leaves 
ill  from  the  bushes  and  pack  on  the  ground,  and  the  goat  consumes 
iese  products,  and  consequently  I  do  not  know  whether  you  could 
lace  him  as  a  by-product  or  not.  Possibly  you  could  construe  him 
s  a  by-product;  but,  however,  he  will  take  his  place  with  the  other 
ommercial  animals  in  the  way  of  revenue  and,  furthermore,  be  a 
enefit  to  the  range  where  you  have  got  quantities  of  brush. 

Senator  McLean.  He  would  be  a  pretty  cheap  fertilizer  for  the 
heep  ranges  if  he  brings  them  up. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  he  redeems  the  range. 

Senator  McLean.  And  I  suppose  that  is  the  use  you  make  of  him 
trgely,  because,  according  to  your  statement,  there  is  not  very  much 
•rofit  in  the  goat  alone. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  manage  to  make  a  living  out  of  them,  you  know, 
nd  to  go  out  and  take  up  claims  and  reclaim  the  desert  land ;  and 
rhere  he  is  fixed  with  sheep,  then  he  produces  a  good  revenue — that 
s,  where  the  two  are  combined. 

CLOTH  AND  CLOTHING. 

[Paragraphs  1100,  1116,  and  1678.] 

TATEMENT  OF  £.  H.  SNYDER,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MERCHANT  TAILORS  OF 
AHERICA. 

The  National  Association  of  Merchant  Tailors  of  America  as  patriotic  citizens 
hall  support  the  act  to  provide  revenue,  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
Entries,  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
oses,  as  per  House  bill  7456,  but  respectfully  request  that  some  clauses  which 
re  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  our  craft  and  others  which  are  not  revenue 
inducers  can  be  modified. 

Primarily  we  are  opposed  to  the  application  of  the  so-called  American-valua- 
lon  plan,  as  its  enactment  would  throw  American  commerce  and  business  in 
Hieral  into  a  chaotic  condition,  and  take  the  bill  from  the  revenue  productive 
has.  owing  to  the  minimizing  of  importations.  Furthermore,  the  adoption  of 
he  American-valuation  plan  would  make  the  collection  of  duties  so  burdensome 
*  to  require  doubling  or  tripling  the  force  of  examiners  and  appraisers. 

Again,  as  a  measure  of  political  economy,  particularly  in  view  of  our  trade 
wineejions  with  foreign  countries,  it  would  prove  disastrous,  as  it  would  dis- 
wjte  our  financial  equilibrium  and  render  impotent  our  nation  clauses. 

In  conclusion,  the  adoption  of  the  American-valuation  plan  would  controvert 
I*  Flerculean  efforts  now  being  made,  in  response  to  the  overwhelming  demand 
•f  the  public,  toward  normalcy  in  the  cost  of  living  and  production. 

In  re  paragraphs  1109  and  1116,  we  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
I*  chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  a  serious  dis- 
ivpunry  as  to  the  proposed  duties  to  be  imposed  upon  woven  fabrics — cloth,  our 
*>r  material,  speaking  from  our  manufacturing  standpoint — and  clothing,  the 
"rishH  product  of  our  industry.  When  It  is  considered  that  the  difference  in  the 
rat  of  labor  here  and  In  England,  as  applied  to  the  making  of  clothing,  is  as 
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three  to  one,  it  is  apparent  that  the  duties  proposed  on  finished  clothing,  as  per 
paragraph  1116,  are  wholly  inadequate,  the  additional  duty  on  clothing  in  nit 
tion  to  woolens  amounting  only  to  2$  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  view  of  the  figures  given,  which  have  been  gathered  after  full  investigate* 
and  which  are  subject  to  proof,  it  would  appear  to  be  superfluous  to  dwell  ii 
length  on  the  subject  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  as  proposed  & 
article  1116.  To  establish  a  part  of  the  equilibrium  as  to  American  and  Eu 
lish  labor  costs  our  organization  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  closing  part  of  fan- 
graph  1116,  line  13,  should  read  "  50  per  centum  ad  valorem.'* 

In  conclusion,  we  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  proposed  raising  of  &» 
free  list  up  to  $250,  as  per  paragraph  1678,  lines  11  to  15,  inclusive.  The  rer 
sons  to  be  cited  against  this  letting  down  of  the  bars  are  innumerable. 

In  the  past  the  enactment  of  such  class  legislation  has  proved  a  decided  tt- 
straint  to  American  business  and  we  should  feel  loath  to  see  a  repetition  << 
same  now.    The  result  would  be  unsalutary,  politically  and  economically. 

PILE  FABRICS. 

[Paragraph  1111.] 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  L.  WEMPLE,  REPRESENTING  STBO0CC 
PLUSH  CO.  AND  OTHER  PILE  FABRIC  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Wemple.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  file  a  short  memorandum 
in  respect  to  paragraph  1111. 
Senator  McCtjmber.  That  may  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  manufacturers  of  pile  fabrics  earnestly  recommend  that  paragraph  W 
of  House  bill  7456  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  1111.  Pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  whether  or.  not  the  pile  covers  the  w1k> 
surface,  and  of  which  the  pile  is  composed  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  u» 
manufactures  in  any  form  made  or  cut  from  such  fabrics.  36  cents  per  pocu>! 
and  33$  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  the  pile  is  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  anim'l 
fibers  other  than  wool  as  defined  in  this  schedule,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

1.  The  merchandise  to  which  your  consideration  is  invited  is  a  pile  fabr.* 
made  with  a  cotton  warp  and  with  a  weft  of  wool  and/or  hair.  The  pile  .♦ 
raised  after  the  cloth  has  been  manufactured,  by  means  of  gigging  or  teaselicx. 
By  this  operation  there  is  produced  upon  the  surface  of  the  fabric  a  variety  •■* 
effects,  giving  the  fabric  the  appearance  of  certain  sorts  of  furs,  and  renders 
them  desirable  for  cloaks,  gloves,  automobile  and  lap  robes,  and  wearii^ 
apparel  and  generally  in  situations  where  imitation  furs  can  be  used.  TV* 
cloth  has  variously  been  known  as  cattle-hair  robes,  plush  cloaking,  sealskin*. 
seals,  and  plush. 

2.  In  H.  R.  7456  this  merchandise  is  neither  specifically  or  specially  enuBK? 
ated  or  classified.  This  was  also  the  situation  under  previous  tariff  acts.  ar<i 
it  is  submitted  that  since,  it  is  in  the  luxury  class  it  ought  to  be  particular:., 
described  so  that  the  rate  of  duty  will  be  placed  beyond  question. 

The  act  of  1913  contains  three  provisions  which  might  have  been  applifa)>> 
to  a  fabric  of  this  character,  but  the  precise  classification  of  the  fabric  oinVr 
that  act  was  never  determined,  because  the  World  War  created  a  suhstatii.-t 
embargo  on  its  importation. 

For  example,  paragraph  288  of  the  act  of  1013  provided:  "Cloth  in  caWf 
value  of  horse  or  cattle  hair ;  plush,  velvet,  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cu:  •■•• 
uncut,  woven  or  knit,  in  chief  value  of  wool." 

Paragraph  309  of  the  act  of  1913  read :  "  All  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  wt>f  -. 
or  knit,  whole  or  in  part  of  angora,  alpaca,  and  other  like  fibers." 

Under  the  act  of  1913,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  but  for  war  conditions  IIu-p- 
would  have  been  extensive  litigation  to  find  out  under  which  of  the  proristaa4 
this  fabric  could  be  classified  for  the  lowest  rate  of  duty. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  fabric  has  never  been  uniquely  demerit**1 
in  any  tariff  act  that  it  has  been  constantly  the  subject  of  dispute  concerning 
the  rate  of  duty. 

3.  In  order  to  Introduce  certainty  regarding  this  fabric  into  the  cominc  u<f 
it  is  resi)ectfully  suggested  to  the  committee  that  paragraph  1111  as  it  aju«Hir* 
in  the  present  draft  of  the  act  have  added  to  it  the  words  "  If  the  pile  Is  o»n 
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«ed  wholly  or  in  part  of  animal  fibers  other  than  wool  as  defined  in  this 
bedule,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

This  proposed  language  will  correctly  describe  and  provide  for  the  product 
ich  as  the  undersigned  manufacture. 

fader  the  decision  in  Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne  v.  United  States,  reported 
Sixth  Customs  Appeals,  page  128,  the  phrase  "  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut," 
held  to  include  napped  fabrics  where  the  nap  is  raised  by  teaseling ;  and  this 
a  teaseled  fabric. 

The  addition  quoted  is  made  necessary  on  this  account :  While  manufacturers 
i  the  United  States  have  always  found  it  necessary  to  mix  the  long  fibers  of 
<x>I  with  hair  in  order  to  spin  it,  foreign  makers  have  claimed  that  they  can 
id  do  spin  the  hair  for  the  weft  of  this  fabric  without  the  use  of  any  wool ; 
Mi  whether  this  is  true  or  not  can  not  be  determined  by  any  examination 
f  the  fabric  after  it  has  gone  through  the  manufacturing  process,  because  that 
rocess  destroys  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  hair  and  wool. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  subject  must  not  be  left  in  doubt  or  uncer- 
tlnty  or  permitted  to  be  dependent  upon  the  probity  of  the  foreign  producer 
od  thus  relegated  to  future  judicial  construction  for  the  determination  of  its 
mper  classification. 

This  merchandise  is  used  substantially  for  all  purposes  for  which  furs  are 
sed— that  is  to  say,  for  cloaks,  gloves,  or  automobile  robes,  wearing  apparel, 
tr.  It  is  distinctly  a  luxury  and  is,  therefore,  properly  subject  to  a  duty  which 
rill  produce  revenue  as  well  as  protect  home  manufacture.  Both  the  domestic 
Dd  the  imported  merchandise  of  this  character  are  made  in  the  same  manner 
pon  the  same  character  of  machines  of  hair,  wool,  and  vegetable  fiber  in  vary- 
as  proportions.  The  domestic  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  purchase  in 
wrtgn  markets  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  goods,  because  they  are  not 
roduced  in  the  domestic  market,  and  such  ingredients  are  dutiable.  The  labor 
orts  of  this  country  are  tremendously  higher  than  those  of  foreign  countries, 
nd  it  follows  that  unless  the  domestic  manufacturer  be  protected  in  capital 
ud  labor  foreign  competition  will  be  insurmountable. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  production  of  this  fabric  materials  which  might  be 
ermed  waste  are  by  expert  manipulation  converted  into  a  useful  and  beautiful 
'Toduct,  and  the  cost  of  the  finished  article  lies  not  in  materials  consumed  but 
n  labor  and  skill  expended  upon  those  materials ;  hence  any  protection  given 
»  this  product  ia  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  a  protection  to  American 
rorkmen. 

4.  The  domestic  merchandise  and  the  imported  merchandise  are  used  for 
be  same  purposes  and  are  manufactured  in  an  identical  manner  and  have 
he  same  qualities,  and  because  the  cost  entering  into  the  manufacture 
>f  the  domestic  merchandise  is  unquestionably  and  undeniably  higher 
ton  that  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  imported  goods,  and  be- 
inse  the  Imported  ingredients  are  not  obtainable  on  the  same  basis  that 
he  foreign  manufacturer  may  acquire  them,  and  because  no  mechanical 
>f  chemical  or  scientific  process  is  known  which  will  accurately  determine  and 
*tregate  the  component  parts  of  the  manufactured  articles,  and  because  the 
'orHgn  manufacturers  have  sought  and  are  now  seeking  to  export  to  this  coun- 
ty the  merchandise  in  question  under  a  rate  of  duty  that  will  not  permit  the 
tomestic  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  because 
>f  the  previously  existing  confusion  as  to  the  classification  or  enumeration  of 
be  merchandise"  in  question,  and  because  the  uses  to  which  this  fabric  is  put 
ir*  sneh  that  it  can  afford  to  pay  a  substantial  tax  to  the  Government,  it  is 
*<l*ctfully  requested  that  the  solution  herein  suggested  be  adopted,  and  thus 
to*  rights  of  domestic  capital  and  industry  and  of  the  revenues  safeguarded  and 
Wected. 

Stroock  Plush  Co.,  Joseph  Stroock,  vice  president;  Shelton  Looms; 
Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Sidney  Biumenthal,  president; 
The  Salts  Textile  Mfg.  Co.,  Fredk.  B.  Kip,  president ;  The  Tingue 
Mfg.  Co.,  Howard  Tingue,  president;  Collins  &  Aikman  Co., 
W.  G.  McCullough,  secretary ;  The  Mianus  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  A.  Springer, 
agent;  Sanford  Mills,  Frank  Hopewell,  president;  Holyoke  Plush 
Co.,  Frank  Hopewell,  treasurer ;  Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Co., 
Randall  B.  Houghton,  treasurer. 
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KNITTED  OUTERWEAR. 

[Paragraph  1115.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  J.  PHOENIX,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL 
KNITTED  OUTERWEAR  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Phoenix? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  In  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  represent  the  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  of  321  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  are  there  of  that  associatk-r  • 

Mr.  Phoenix.  It  is  divided,  into  several  regional  associations.  Th* 
aggregate  membership  is  covered  by  the  entire  national  association, 
and  1  think  we  have  perhaps  400  out  of  more  than  1 ,000  manufac- 
turers in  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Mow  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry  1 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Last  year  there  were  about  57,000;  there  are  some- 
what less  this  year,  due  to  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  state  to  the  committa 
briefly  just  what  you  have  in  mind  in  connection  with  your  product ! 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  have  a  brief  to  submit,  but  before  doing  so  m 
would  like  the  privilege  of  explaining  concisely  our  position,  first  cs 
the  matter  of  American  valuation.  Our  industry,  after  careful  acdi 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  basis  of  levy  of  rates,  feed  that  section 
402,  an  administrative  paragraph  eliminating  foreign  valuation  and 
substituting  therefor  American  valuation,  is  fundamentally  sound, 
and  the  only  present  basis  of  levying  duties  that  will  in  any  v»y 
protect  American  industry. 

We  have  in  this  industry  about  a  thousand  manufacturers,  snull 
and  large.  They  have  developed  in  20  years  a  business  that  has  a 
volume  of  about  $280,000,000.  Their  chief  sources  of  competiucn 
lie  in  Central  Europe— Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria — where  (he 
major  portion  of  the  knitted  goods  of  the  world's  supply  are  made. 
In  America  the  factories  are  highly  organized,  largely  equipped  with 
machines  similar  to  those,  and  many  of  them  being  actually  made,  m 
Germany.  We  have,  therefore,  the  same  machinery  equipment  in 
a  large  degree  as  the  foreign  competitors. 

We  have  an  average  at  the  present  time  of  about  40  cents  pef 
hour  in  our  industry.  The  foreign  wages^  are  at  the  maximum  2 
these  foreign  countries — Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia — of  4 
cents  per  hour.  The  average  rate  of  pay  for  skilled  employees  work- 
ing with  the  same  machines  that  we  have  is  probably  less  than  3 
cents  per  hour,  American  currency.  This  product  comes  into  diw, 
competition 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  At  what  percentage  do  you 
figure  the  present  mark,  1.25  or 

Mr.  Phoenix  (interposing) .  We  figure  it  on  0.6  cent,  and  we  get 
the  foreign  wage  rates  from  ^publication  by  the  Government  Tantf 
Board — °  Tariff  Information,  Wages  in  the  united  States  and  Foreign 
Countries. " 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  since  we  began  these  hearings1 
The  mark  is  gone  down  so  much  that  while  in  the  first  part  of  tlir 
hearings  the  witnesses  estimated  at  1.6,  they  have  now  got  down 
to  a  little  more  than  a  half  cent. 
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Mr.  Phoenix.  The  present  wage  rate  paid  in  Germany,  the  mill 
>eing  owned  and  operated  by  the  father  and  brother  of  our  manu- 
acturing  superintendent,  was  given  to  us  within  a  month  as  4£ 
narks  for  skilled  female  labor  and  6  marks  for  skilled  male  labor, 
[hat  means  2  J  cents  and  3  cents  per  hour.  This  factory  produces 
pods  identical  with  ours,  made,  if  you  please,  under  the  supervision 
>f  a  single  family. 

It  is  nardly  necessary  for  me  to  take  your  time  to  discuss  other 
dements  of  American  valuation,  but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
o  this  fact:  Labor  rests  its  case  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  its 
:ase  is  just  as  serious  as  is  the  case  of  agriculture.  According  to 
government  statement,  the  average  earning  power  of  the  farmer 
o-day  is  approximately  69  per  cent  of  the  five-year  prewar  average 
mding  December  31,  1913. 

According  to  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission's  report  cov- 
iring  October  of  this  year,  the  earning  power  of  Wisconsin  industrial 
abor  was  48  per  cent  of  the  earning  power  of  August,  1920. 

There  are  319,000  people  engaged  in  the  industry  in  Wisconsin, 
rhey  constitute  a  larger  portion  of  the  population  than  the  agricul- 
urists.  If  the  agricultural  earning  power  is  69  per  cent,  the  indus- 
trial wage  earner  is  in  as  serious  a  relative  position.  The  farmer  of 
lie  United  States  can  eat  his  crop  and  exist,  but  the  wage  earner,  if 
lis  job  is  taken  away  from  him  by  the  switching  of  orders  for  mer- 
chandise that  he  is  trained  to  make  and  send  abroad,  loses  his  earn- 
ng  power,  his  meal  ticket,  and  his  rent  money. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  individuals  (fid  you  say  were  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  The  general  industrial  labor  in  Wisconsin  amounted 
to  319,000  persons,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1920. 

Roughly  speaking,  in  the  knit-goods  industry  as  a  whole,  in  Mil- 
waukee there  are  perhaps  between  8,000  and  10,000  people,  and  in 
the  State  I  should  judge  as  many  more. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  do  not  think  your  figures  agree  with  those  of 
(he  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Agriculture  Inquiry,  which  has 
just  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  in-whicn  they  say: 

Measured  in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the  farmer's  dollar  in  1920  was  worth  89 
*nts;  in  May,  1921,  it  was  worth  77  cents.  During  the  past  12  months  it  has  been 
fftirth  less  than  in  any  preceding  12  months  in  30  years. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  My  statement  of  the  earning  power  or  the  spending 
power  of  the  agricultural  producer  as  69  per  cent  of  the  prewar  was 
based  on  a  telegram  from  Washington,  reporting  a  conversation,  I 
believe,  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Last  Monday  in  the  New  York  papers  there  was  an  additional  com- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
major  grain  crops  of  tne  farmers  averaged  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
prewar  average. 

This  switching  of  orders  from  American  mills  to  foreign  mills  is 
going  on  in  an  increasing  degree.  The  situation  is  brought  about  by- 
line fact  that  not  only  can  labor  in  England  be  bought  at  very  much 
tas  rate  than  in  America,  and  also  in  France,  but  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Czeckoslovakia  the  wages  are  almost  nothing.  The  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation  I  can  not  dwell  on,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
fhat  product  is  coming  into  this  country  in  a  rising  tide  and  displac- 
ing American  labor  in  American  factories. 
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I  would  call  your  attention,  in  support  of  that  statement,  to  two 
facts :  One  of  the  largest  distributors  of  gloves  in  the  United  States 
sent  to  his  trade  a  few  days  ago  a  printed  announcement  that  follow- 
ing  the  close  of  this  business  year  they  would  discontinue  the  sale  of 
American-made  woolen  gloves,  confining  their  activities  hereafter  to 
.  a  Scotch  line  of  woolen  gloves,  woolen  knicker  hose,  woolen  motor 
wraps,  and  silk  knitted  scarfs. 

A  further  fact  in  support  of  the  contention  that  orders  are  beio£ 
rapidly  transferred  to  Europe  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  produce  in 
America  and  sell  to  the  jobbing  trade  a  considerable  quantity  <?* 
woolen  gloves  and  mittens,  and  in  the  course  of  our  business  we  hare 
solicited  our  largest  customer  dealing  in  ladies'  goods.  On  the  day 
that  we  were  to  show  our  line  at  this  jobber's  house  we  were  informed 
that  they  had  just  received  a  cable  from  England  not  to  buy  any 
sports  gauntlet  gloves,  as  the  buyer  abroad  had  made  extensive  pur- 
•cnases  over  there. 

The  impending  disorganization  of  the  knit-goods  business  is  is 
fact  upon  us,  and  we  are  feeling  it  in  every  branch  of  our  business. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  quoted  the  reports  of  the  impor- 
tations for  the  last  quarter  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No,  sir.  As  to  the  propaganda  against  America* 
valuation,  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  the  unreliable 
nature  of  this  propaganda,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  invite  retailers 
and  consumers  throughout  the  country  to  make  personal  appeafc 
against  the  American-valuation  plan,  and  I  present  for  your  con- 
sideration here  two  bulletins  from  Wisconsin,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  all  of  the  retail  dealers  in  the  State,  and  with  your  forbearance 
I  would  like  to  read  the  shorter  one  [reading]: 

Attention,  Wisconsin  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Wisconsin  Retail  Show  Dealer* 
Association,  Wisconsin  Clothiers  Association. 

This  message  is  important  to  you  and  the  entire  retail  merchandising  trade. 

Will  you  please  wire  or  write  a  short  message  to  your  Representative  in  the  Unit**! 
'States  Senate,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  ask  him  to  please  wrr\ 
and  vote  against  section  402  of  House  bill  7456,  known  as  the  Fordney  tariff  measure? 

Section  402  is  generally  known  as  the  American-valuation  plan. 

This  section,  if  passed,  will  cause  a  boost  in  retail  prices  of  from  50  per  cent  to  on* 
•600  per  cent.    It  affects  all  merchandising. 

Therefore,  please  wire  or  write  Hon.  Robert  M.  La  Follete  and  Hon.  Irvine  L- 
Lenroot,  urging  them  to  oppose  section  402  of  the  .Fordney  tariff  act. 

Wisconsin  Retailers'  Fb deration. 
Oscar  H.  Morris,  Secretary. 

P.  S. — This  bill  has  been  passed  in  Congress,  and  should  be  stopped  in  the  Sen*!* 
Get  busy. 

There  is  an  added  message  from  the  Wisconsin  Retail  Dry  Good* 
Association  over  the  signatures  of  its  secretary  and  business  manager 
to  the  same  effect, 

I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  the  opposition  to  the  American  valuation 
based  upon  such  absolutely  unfounded  statements  is  not  worthy  of 
your  consideration. 

Those  who  are  against  this  American-valuation  plan  are  tht 
bankers  with  foreign  credits,  the  importers,  and  the  misguided 
retailers  and  others  in  this  country.  If  the  frozen  credits  are  to  bt 
thawed  out  and  paid  to  the  American  bankers  at  the  expense  of 
American  labor,  I  submit  that  it  is  better  for  us  as  a  nation  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  those  frozen  credits  until  in  the  stabilization  of  worM 
conditions  our  debtors  can  pay. 
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The  American  importer  has  found  in  the  foreign-valuation  tariff  a 
aost  fertile  field  for  undue  profits.  The  difficulty  in  adjusting 
economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  is  largely  due  to  the  delay 
d  the  liquidation  on  the  part  of  the  various  sections  of  producing, 
inverting,  distributing,  and  retailing,  and  if  it  is  desirable  I  would 
lUggest  that  the  importers  and  the  importing  retailers  who  are 
apposing  American  valuation  so  strenuously  be  requested  to  produce 
ieir  books  showing  the  gross  and  net  profit  that  they  make  on 
oreign  merchandise  and  a  like  comparison  with  the  profits  that  they 
nake  on  domestic  merchandise.  I  believe  that  the  results  will  be 
Uuminating. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  farmer,  we  must  care  for  him;  we  must 
>rotect  him.  In  the  distress  that  he  found  himself  early  this  year, 
le  appealed  to  Congress  and  was  accorded  the  emergency  tariff  pro- 
tection. At  that  time  wool  raised  in  Wisconsin  was  selling  on  the 
lverage  at  less  than  20  cents  per  pound,  approximately  45  cents 
scoured  basis.  You  accorded  him  a  protection  equivalent  to  100 
per  cent  of  his  producing  cost,  which  was  proper  and  right.  The 
lull  measure  of  tne  benefits  accruing  therefrom  has  not  as  yet  been 
felt  by  him,  due  to  the  weight  of  wool  on  hand.  But  generally  there 
aas  been  a  very  definite  appreciation  in  the  market  price  on  wool 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  appreciation  is  continuing  and  will 
continue  to  his  benefit  and  I  believe  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Industrial  labor  is  in  a  relative  situation  with  agricultural  labor. 
Industrial  labor  is  suffering,  and  it  appeals  to  you  for  like  protection, 
oot  perhaps  in  degree,  but  like  protection. 

If  you  would  care  for  it,  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  submit  for  the 
record  a  further  and  somewhat  extensive  analysis  of  the  claims  made 
by  importers  as  to  the  difference  in  duties  effected  by  the  American- 
raluation  plan.  If  not,  I  will  pass  from  that.  But  before  passing 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  once  more  to  the  woolen-glove 
proposition.  A  statement  was  printed  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Nation's  Business,  over  the  signature  of  the  president  of  the  largest 
importing  concern  in  the  textile  trade.  The  article  is  headed 
"American  valuation?    No."     He  says: 

The  increase  in  duties  levied  under  the  Fordney  bill  are  indicated  by  the  following — 
I  will  give  you  one  illustration;  I  could  give  you  hundreds. 

Wool  gloves:  Present  duty,  $1.83  per*  dozen;  duty  under  the  bill,  $3.54  per  dozen. 

I  have  worked  out  the  analysis  of  that  statement,  based  upon  the 
present  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  since  his  analysis  was  made  on  the 
&ame  rates.  I  find  that  under  his  statement  the  foreign  cost  of 
the  glove  he  has  in  mind  must  be  $3.30  per  dozen.  Subtracting  from 
%  183,  51  cents  as  a  specific  duty  on  the  weight  contents  as  provided 
under  the  emergency  law  gives  us  $1.32  as  the  ad  valorem  rate  under 
the  present  law.  Therefore,  as  this  is  30  per  cent  of  the  foreign  cost 
of  these  gloves,  they  must  have  been  bought  on  the  other  side  at  not 
more  than  $3.30  per  dozen.  The  new  rate,  $3.54,  analyzed  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  the  specific  duty  and  the  ad  valorem  equivalents, 
brings  this  glove  as  having  an  American  valuation  of  $10.40. 

Now  let  us  give  a  cross  analysis:  The  foreign  value  of  the  glove  as 
stated  in  this  article  is  $3.30"  Add  thereto  the  claimed  Fordney 
tariff  rate  of  $3.54,  you  have  an  import  possibility  based  on  $6.84 
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per  dozen.  Whereas,  calculating  on  the  American  cost  basis  of  the 
figures  given,  shows  that  this  glove  would  have  an  American  valua- 
tion of  $10.40  a  dozen. 

I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  figures  that  will  not  hang  together  am 
better  than  tnat  are  not  very  sound,  for  no  jobber,  no  retailer  woul- 
pay  $10.40  for  that  glove  when  paying  the  Fordney  rates  under  tl> 
American  valuation,  buying  the  glove  abroad,  he  could  import  thtt 
glove  for  $6.84  a  dozen,  a  difference  of  $3.56  per  dozen. 

If  the  glove  in  question  has  not  been  the  one  that  was  in  mimi. 
any  analysis  of  rates  on  varying  weight  of  glove  would  produce  & 
relative  showing. 

This  industry  has  gone  on  record  unanimously  favoring  the  Ameri- 
can valuation  as  the  administrative  section  of  the  bill,  if  we  do  not 
have  that,  even  though  you  give  us  high  rates,  we  will  not  have  ade- 
quate protection,  and  without  fair  protection  we  can  not  h&vr 
employment  and  the  farmers  can  not  have  a  full  and  fair  market 
within  the  United  States,  which  heretofore  has  consumed  approxi- 
mately 80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  products. 

As  to  our  industry,  we  have  as  our  raw  material  dyed  yarn.  What- 
ever rate  of  duty  you  see  fit  to  apply  to  wool-tops  yarn,  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  manufacture,  will  be  satisfactory  to  us.  We  betievt* 
that  American  industry  should  be  fairly  dealt  with. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  make  cotton  goods  as  well  as  wookc 
goods  ?  % 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Very,  very  little  cotton  stuff;  practically  nonr. 
I  am  not  representing  the  cotton  end  of  the  industry  as  such,  althou<p 
in  a  general  way  we  have  covered  that  by  a  brief  which  was  sub- 
mitted before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Our  industry  is 
very  largely  concerned  with  products  of  wool  and  fiber  silk.  Tbere 
are  vast  numbers  of  cotton-made  sweaters  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  and 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  in.  New  York  State.  These  are  the  gotkk 
that  are  sold  at  from  75  cents  to  $2  apiece.  They  are  covered  under 
one  of  the  cotton  schedules  on  knitted  underwear,  if  I  recall. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  know  what  you  are  specifically 
interested  in  so  I  could  look  up  the  importations  and  see  what  they 
were. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  As  dyed  yarn  is  our  raw  material,  we  are  subject 
to  the  American  market,  and  I  submit  to  you  that  within  a  few  day* 
we  have  had  cable  quotations  on  worsted  yarn  from  Germany  froca 
250  marks  per  kilo,  for  quick  figuring  at  a  half  cent  a  mark/  That 
gives  us  55  cents  per  pound  for  the  worsted  yarn  used  in  our  industry. 
In  the  United  States  that  yarn  can  not  be  obtained  for  less  than 
twice  that  amount.  Therefore,  our  industry  starts  with  its  raw 
material  at  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  our  competitors  in  tW 
countries  of  largest  production. 

Our  labor  to-day  is  quite  largely  liquidated.  It  averages  about 
40  cents  per  hour.  The  female  labor,  I  would  judge,  averaged 
about  33  cents  per  hour.  We  can  not  go  lower  than  that;  and  we 
do  not  want  to  go  lower  than  that. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  that  compare  with  prewar  wages  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  have  in  Wisconsin  and  many  other  StaUs 
minimum-wage  laws  governing  female  labor.  •  The  minimum  rate  w 
Wisconsin  is  25  cents  for  skilled  operators.  That  means  that  w»» 
have  to  pay  5  cents  for  a  beginner,  and  run  our  chances  of  making 
that  beginner  into  a  skilled  operator. 
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In  1913  we  appeared  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
rommittee  and  presented  figures  giving  the  average  rates  of  pay  in 
this  industry  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.  At  that  time 
the  average  skilled  male  operator  was  earning  from  $18  to  $24  per 
week,  and  the  female  operators  were  earning,  as  I  recall,  from  $7  to 
$12  per  week,  whereas  a  German  laborer  was  receiving  from  less  than 
one-naif  to  one-third  the  rates  that  we  were  paying  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  was  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee  a  state- 
ment of  the  wages  paid  in  1913,  by  classes,  to  your  employees? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  also  the  wages  paid  by  classes  in  your 
industry  for  each  year  thereafter  down  to  and  including  the  last 
year  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that* 

Senator  La  Follette.  Also  the  salaries  paid  to  your  officials. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  The  figures 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing) .  I  would  like  to  have  you  do 
that  promptly,  so  that  it  can  appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  The  figures  in  the  brief  presented  in  1914  as  to  the 
German  wages  per  week  are,  finishers  and  winders,  female,  $2  to  $4 

Eer  week;  apprentices  from  nothing  to  $2  per  week;  the  knitted 
elper,  male,  S3  to  S5  per  week;  the  experienced  knitter,  male, 
$6  to  $10  per  week. 

The  best  figures  that  we  can  obtain  covering  the  general  wage 
situation  in  the  countries  of  largest  foreign  production  in  our  industry 
are  set  forth  in  page  53  of  the  Tariff  Information  pamphlet  entitled 
*'  Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,  and  by  reference 
to  that  data  you  will  find  that  the  Government  has  stated  that  the 
basic-rate  wage  in  the  German  textile  industries,  on  American  currency 
basis,  ran  from  $1.47  to  $4.11  per  week. 

So  much  for  the  basic  elements  in  our  manufacturing  problem. 

We  have  in  addition  to  that  to  make  our  own  fabrics.  We  can  uot 
buy  in  the  market  knitted  fabric  ready  for  our  purpose.  We  have 
to  knit  our  fabric  in  a  complete  manufacturing  unit;  and  by  reason 
of  the  peculiarities  of  a  knitting  machine  as  to  the  number  of  needles 

[>er  inch  and  as  to  the  type  of  construction  of  that  machine  we  are 
united  in  production  to  the  particular  types  of  fabric  that  each 
machine  is  designed  to  produce.  Therefore,  we  have  to  have  in 
operation  for  maximum  production  a  large  assortment  of  machines 
for  different  sizes  of  garments.  A  certain  machine  is  designed  to 
make  a  tube  of  a  certain  size,  34  or  35,  the  next  36  or  38,  the  next 
size  40  or  42.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  all  of  these  sizes  in 
order  to  get  an  average  production-size  requirement. 

After  we  have  made  our  cloth,  then  we  have  to  cut  and  finish 
that  garment — we  have  to  tailor  it,  in  other  words. 

Aside  from  the  few  staples  in  our  industry,  the  vast  majority  of 
<mr  production  is  in  style  of  garments.  We  have  to  have  a  very  wide 
variety;  and  we  have  to  change  our  styles  from  two  to  four  times  a 
\>ar.  We  have  to  show  them  in  a  very  wide  and  constantly  changing 
assortment  of  colors.  I  think  that  the  first-class  manufacturing 
plant  will  have  as  many  as  40  shades  in  its  stock  at  a  time.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  an  assortment  to  cover  the  style  desires  of  the 
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various  sections  of  the  United  States  which  are  supplied  by  tb» 
industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  production  in  America 
of  woolen  knit  goods  1 

Mr.  Ph(enxx.  The  total  production  of  our  industry? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean,  not  yours  but  of  all  the  manufacturer! 
in  the  industry  in  the  United  States — the  total  valuation  of  the  knit 
goods  manufactured. 

Mr.  Phcenix.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  those  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Phcenix.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  hosiery  and 
underwear  people  manufacture.  It  would  be  just  an  impossible 
guess,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  relative  proportion 
of  goods  imported  into  this  country  compared  with  the  amoun: 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  I  can  look  it  up,  however. 
and  ascertain  that.  But  the  importations  are  small.  I  did  n*< 
know  really  why  you  were  so  exercised  over  conditions. 

Mr.  Phcenix.  It  would  be  very  much  in  your  reaction  from  tht 
history  of  the  knit-goods  trade  following  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff 
bill  enactment.  The  first  year  we  received  very  little  from  th* 
other  side  under  the  favorable  provisions  of  that  bill  for  foreign 
importations.  But  the  year  following  there  was  imported  almo*: 
half — 46.3  per  cent — of  one  of  the  main  articles  of  production  and 
sale  of  our  goods.  In  other  words,  within  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  enactment  of  that  bill,  we  lost  to  the  foreign  mills  53.7  per  cent 
of  our  business  on  that  particular  line. 

Senator  Smoot.  Knit  articles  of  every  name  and  nature  $215,0&2 
for  the  year  1920;  and  for  the  10  months  of  the  calendar  year  1921— 
that  is  the  last  report  we  have — they  amount  to  $184,893. 

Mr.  Phcenix.  I  think  that  the  recession  in  imports  in  their  toUJ 
is  a  fairly  satisfactory  answer  to  that.  The  disorganization  of  th* 
American  industry  and  buying  power  hasprevented  any  considerable 
importations  up  to  the  present  time.  The  lines  are  laid.  Senator, 
for  an  invasion  of  our  markets  by  foreign  producers,  the  extent  of 
which  I  would  not  dare  to  outline. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  whether  any  American  manufac- 
turers of  knit  goods  are  considering  the  establishment  of  factories 
in  low-cost  countries  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  know,  Senator,  that  there  are  American  manufac- 
turers of  knit  goods  who  have  been  to  Germanv  this  year  and  have 
imported  knit  goods  in  competing  lines,  and  they  have  found  thev 
could  handle  them  on  our  present  market  -at  profits  from  50  to  60 
per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  We  do  not  import  much  wheat,  but  the  gentle- 
men who  raise  it  in  the  West  felt  it  demanded  a  very  stiff  pro  tection 
on  that  product. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  think  one  of  the  largest  distributors  of  gloves  ha? 
factories  in  Germany,  the  Keiser  concern.  I  think  that  the  Van 
Raalte  corporation,  which  formerly  made  gloves  in  this  country,  is 
importing  doves  and  selling  them  under  their  Van  Raalte  brand*  but 
stamped  "Made  in  Germany." 

Senator  McLean.  If  the  goods  made  there  are  comparable  to  the 
goods  made  here,  and  as  useful,  and  can  be  sold  for  half  what  it  con 
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o  make  them  here,  the  chances  are  they  will  be  purchased  abroad, 
do  not  see  how  you  can  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  . 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  doubt  if  this  Congress  would  like  to  effectuate 
rour  statements.  If  the  premise  laid  down  by  you  and  the  conclu- 
ions  drawn  therefrom  are  sound,  then  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
he  American  user  of  wool  should  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  Buenos 
Lires  market  and  buy  his  wool,  as  the  Germans  are  buying  their  wool 
lown  there.  A  recent  transaction,  as  recorded  in  the  Daily  News 
iecord  of  yesterday,  in  a  cable  dated  December  12  from  Buenos  Aires, 
itated  that  the  Germans  had  bought  a  round  lot  of  wool  at  7  cents  a 
xrand  clear. 

The  whole  scheme  of  protection  is  so  necessary  to  the  rounded 
ife  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  it  must  be  maintained,  or 
iiere  must  be  a  readjustment  of  our  entire  living  fabric  of  our  entire 
scheme  of  life.  We  nave  something  to  maintain  here  that  the  world 
leeds,  and  that  is  the  American  standard;  it  is  the  hope  of  the  world, 
Senator. 

Senator  McLean.  Take  that  pair  of  gloves  that  you  have  there; 
is  that  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  an  imported  glove  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  What  does  that  sell  for  here  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  sell  for.  I  can  give 
vou  the  exact  figures  on  that  glove,  if  you  desire;  I  have  my  brief 
here. 

Senator  McLean.  Never  mind.  Do  you  make  gloves  comparable 
to  that! 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  produce  that  glove  here  for  a 
tittle  over  $5  a  dozen.  A  50  per  cent  American  valuation  tariff  rate 
would  protect  us  on  that  glove. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  make  underwear? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No,  sir-  just  the  knitted  outerwear.  Further  as  to 
our  manufacturing  problems:  We  have  to  manufacture  in  small 
units;  we  sell  in  small  units,  and  the  production  can  not  be  main- 
tained on  the  scale  of  underwear  or  hosiery,  where  thousands  of  dozens 
of  a  style  are  turned  out.  We  have  to  produce  a  dozen  or  15  or  20, 
or  5  or  10  dozen  of  a  style  in  a  range  of  sizes  and  colors.  The  unit 
elements  in  a  month  making  a  substantial  assortment  of  knitted 
pods  run  into  the  thousands.  Therefore,  a  very  large  amount  of 
labor  is  involved  in  just  the  mere  handling  of  the  orders. 

In  our  brief,  which  we  are  submitting  for  your  consideration,  we 
have  a  table  oi  rates  that  we  desire  to  submit  for  your  consideration, 
and  we  also  have  a  change  in  language  for  the  purpose  of  clarifica- 
tion and  definition.  We  desire  that  the  paragraph  snail  be  perfected 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Pah.  1U5,  Outerwear  and  all  other  articles,  including  neckwear,  bathing  suite, 
ploves,  and  mittens,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part,  finished  or  unfinished, 
^e  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief 
value,  valued  at  not  more  than  ($2.50)  $1.50  per  pound,  30  cents  per  pound  and  in 
Muition  thereto,  (28)  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound 
™  not  more  than  $3  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition  thereto  42  per 
cnt  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  ($2.50)  $3  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound 
*w  in  addition  thereto,  (33J)  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Senator  Simmons.  What  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  It  would  be,  roughly  speaking,  from  about  40  v 
perhaps  52  or  53  per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  addition  to  the  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No,  sir;  the  total  ad  valorem  equivalents  of  tht 
specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  would  work  out  from  a  little  over  4*' 
per  cent. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  you  said  in  addition  to  50  per 
ad  valorem.     In  addition  to  the  specific,  you  ask  for  50  per  cent  i/i 
valorem. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  That  is  on  the  highest  brackets. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  the  highest  brackets,  thx 
one  you  just  read.  In  asking  for  the  new  rate  you  said  36  eente  per 
pound  specific  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  I  was  asking  you  if  you  reduced  that  .!'• 
cents  specific  to  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  and  added  50  per  oenf 
what  would  be  the  actual  duty  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Our  merchandise  from  less  than  a  pound  per  dosec 
up  to  20,  25,  or  30  per  dozen 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  I  understand;  but  you  said  tin? 
had  a  certain  weight,  this  last  item  that  you  read — I  do  not  kn<^ 
how  much  it  was  now — and  you  wanted  36  cents  duty  specific  pi^ 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now,  I  am  asking  you  as  to  that  particuk- 
weight  of  glove. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  On  the  basis  of  1  pound  and  50  per  cent,  at  S3  valut 
it  would  be  $1.86. 

Senator  Simmons.  Ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Total  ad  valorem;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  what  it  would  be  upon  the  foreign 
valuation  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  thing  as  stabilize! 
foreign  valuation  upon  which  you  can  generalize.  The  foreign  valua- 
tion of  English  production  would  vary  from  that  of  any  other. 

Senator  Simmons.  There  may  be  some  trouble  about  it,  but  ulti- 
mately the  Treasury  Department  fixes  the  foreign  prices  under  th* 
present  law;  and  if  these  goods  are  coming  in  here  now  I  take  it  tfct 
appraisers  have  fixed  the  foreign  value,  and  you,  being  a  dealfc. 
ought  to  know,  I  should  think,  what  that  certain  foreign  value  i» 
The  present  law  is  in  application  now;  it  is  based  upon  the  foreign 
value  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  now  doing  business,  I  assume  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  these  goods  you  claim  are  now  coming  ta 
here.  I  should  think  vou  ought  to  know  about  what  the  appraise 
value  this  class  of  goods  at,  at  the  port  of  entry. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  have  tabulated  in  my  brief  a  statement  coverau: 
one  glove  item  for  your  consideration. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  may  have  a  statement  covering  one  elovr 
but  I  think  the  committee,  when  you  are  speaking  about  a  number  «»' 
gloves,  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  give  your  specific  information,  if 
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>u  have  it,  as  to  that  glove  and  not  the  one  you  have  been  making 
le  calculation  upon. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  submit  the  American 
«ts  estimate  on  any  foreign  glove  that  this  committee  will  furnish 
s  with. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  from  you  and  all 
am  trying  to  get  from  you  is  this:  You  have  said  upon  this  glove 
lat  we  are  now  speaking  about  the  ad  valorem  would  be — if  you 
iduce  the  specific  to  its  equivalent — $1.86,  I  believe  you  said. 
Mr.  Phoenix.  On  the  basis  of  1  pound  weight. 
Senator  Simmons.  On  the  basis  of  American  valuation.  I  am 
ying  to  find  out  from  jou  if  I  can — and  I  think  it  would  be  worth 
tmething  to  the  committee  to  know  that — what  would  be  the  duty 
i  the  basis  of  the  present  foreign  valuation,  adapting  your  figures 
dw  of  36  specific,  plus  50  ad  valorem — what  would  be  the  ad  valorem 
a  the  present  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  In  other  words,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you 
ish  me  to  take  50  per  cent  of  the  estimated  American  reproduction 
Bt  of  the  foreign  glove,  plus  36  cents  ? 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  wish  you  to  do  is  to  apply  the  rate  you 
:e  now  asking  the  committee  to  give  you  to  the  present  foreign 
aluation  and  tell  the  committee  if  those  rates  were  in  operation 
»w  what  would  be  the  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator,  take  the  first  bracket.  I  have  it  figured 
at  here. 

Senator  Simmons.  Pardon  me;  I  would  rather  have  this  witness 
fiswer  it.     Then  I  will  be  glad  to  have  your  figures. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  he  can,  unless  he  figures  it  out. 
Senator  Simmons.  All  right,  if  the  witness  can  not  figure  it.     I 
sumed  he  was  dealing  now  with  these  values.     But  you  can  put 
in  the  record,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  My  friends  have  helped  me  out  on  the  arithmetic 
ivolved  in  that  and  they  say  that  that  rate  would  be  about  160  per 
mt  on  the  present  German  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  produce  for  the  committee  samples  of 
erman  gloves  with  a  statement  of  their  value  and  their  competitive 
ualities  as  against  the  American  product? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  can  in  a  limited  way.    We  have  a  few  samples 
ncking  up  the  figures  that  we  have  set  forth  in  the  table  here  and 
e  can  increase  the  number  of  items  and  the  variety,  if  you  so  desire. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  actual  samples  ? 
Mr.  Phoenix.  We  have  the  actual  samples. 
The  Chairman.  Could  you  produce  them  for  the  committee  ? 
Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  committee 
» see  some  of  the  samples,  at  least. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  think  that  covers  my  statement,  unless  there  is 
»mething  else  that  you  desire  to  inquire  about. 
Senator  Simmons.  You  are  comparing  your  gloves,  now,  with  the 
erman  gloves.     Is  that  glove  made  anywhere  else  except  in  the 
nited  States  and  Germany  ? 
Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Simmons.  And  shipped  in  from  any  other  country  ? 

81527— 22— 8CH  11 15 
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Mr.  Phoenix.  There  are  gloves  made  in  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  come  here,  too  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  what  proportion  are  these  gloves  shipfvi 
here  by  Germany  and  England? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  as  to  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  the  British  glove  sell  for  more  in  rb* 
market  than  the  German  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  do  not  know  what  tir 
Germans  do  with  their  merchandise;  I  do  not  know  how  they  prior . 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  the  am^io' 
of  duty  that  you  would  want  as  against  Great  Britain,  compart 
with  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  might  say  in  a  general  way,  Senator,  that  \\* 
imports  from  Great  Britain  are  largely  the  finer  classes  and  typ**  ' 
merchandise,  so  far  as  our  knitted  outerwear  is  concerned/  Tt^y 
appeal  to  a  style  and  to  the  vanity,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  of  t^ 
American  people.  Hence,  take  the  highest-priced,  the  highest  ^U-* 
goods  that  are  imported;  it  is  fair  that  they  should  pay  more  diry 
than  the  popular-price  stuff  that  is  brought  in  from  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  they  sell  higher,  if  their  quality  is  higher, 
and  therefore  command-  more  money  in  the  market,  and  we  put  a 
an  ad  valorem,  of  course,  they  will  be  taxed  higher. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  The  British  gloves  and  sweaters  cost  the  Americt 
importer  very  much  more  on  the  average  than  the  similar  goods  frvn. 
the  Continent. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  the  same  quality  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  No;  the  same  classes,  not  the  same  quality. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  expect  goods  of  different  quality 
to  demand  the  same  price.  You  can  only  compare  goods  of  «o 
quality  with  the  goods  of  a  like  quality,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix,   i  es,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  make  any  goods  of  the  kind  that  &k 
imported  from  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Oh,  yes;  the  industry  makes  quite  a  lot  of  m«r- 
chandise;  it  covers  the  entire  range  01  knitted  outerwear. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  you  make  here  in  this  country 
all  kinds  of  gloves  that  are  imported  from  either  Germany  or  Gr«* 
Britain  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  We  are  equipped  to  manufacture  everything  thu 
the  American  market  can  absorb  in  the  way  of  knitted  outerwear 
Senator.  But  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  export  our  products.  TV 
have  tried  it  honestly  and  fairly.  During  tne  war  we  had  a  sina! 
export  business  developing.  Upon  the  cessation  of  the  war  we  ha  •-? 
found  ourselves  absolutely  shut  out. 

Senator  Simmons.  Of  course,  I  would  not  assume  you  were  ia 
position  to  manufacture  goods  for  export  if  it  requires  186pcr  ct*?i 
protection  in  order  to  enable  you  to  do  business  against  Europe** 
products.  I  would  not  suppose  you  could  export  to  those  counir 
under  those  circumstances. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  import  any  of  your  machines  f 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Yes,  sir;  a  considerable  proportion. 

Senator  McLean.  Where  are  they  made  ? 
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Mr.  Phoenix.  They  are  made  in  Germany,  very  largely;  some  in 
•witzerland. 

Senator  Shoot.  Mr.  Phoenix,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
n  the  German  valuation  that  the  rate  would  be  168  per  cent? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Those  were  the  figures  given  to  me  fey  one  of  the 
lembers  of  my  party. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  under  the  wording  of 
his  it  can  not  do  that  on  the  foreign  valuation.  The  lowest  bracket — 
he  highest  that  it  could  possibly  be — is  30  cents  per  pound  and  in 
ddition  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  very  highest  would  be  68 
n  the  foreign  valuation.  So,  I  simply  wanted  to  say  that  for  the 
ecord,  as  I  did  not  want  you  to  stand  in  that  position  of  saying 
hat  the  American  valuation  would  be  168  per  cent  under  your 
imposition. 

Mr.  Phoenix.  I  thank  you,  Senator,  for  the  correction. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  upon  the  American  valuation,  would  it 
>elS6* 

-Mr.  Phoenix.  That,  of  course,  I  can  not  tell. 

Senator  Simmons.  Pardon  me  just  one  minute.  I  was  not  in  the 
oom  when  you  commenced  your  testimony.  Do  you  claim  there 
s  any  greater  amount  of  imports  of  woolen  gloves  and  mittens  now  ? 

Mr.  Phoenix.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  not  been  any 
Feat  volume,  but  it  is  increasing  constantly.  You  can  not  go  into 
i  shop  in  this  town  without  finding  plenty  of  English-made  gloves 
ind  socks  and  fancy  sweaters. 

1KIEF  OF  JOHW  J.  PHOESTX,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  KNITTED   OUTER- 
WEAR ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

On  behalf  of  the  knitted  outerwear  industry  we  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
particulars  in  which  we  believe  that  paragraph  1115,  subdivision  4  of  the  pending 
ariff  bill  affecting  this  industry,  should  be  corrected  by  proper  amendment  in  the 
>enate. 

The  changes  we  desire  to  recommend  are:  (1)  In  language,  to  make  the  paragraph 
&'»re  definite  and  certain,  and 

2-  In  rate,  based  upon  American  valuation,  to  protect  American  labor  and  capital 
Averted  in  the  industry. 

In  order  that  the  statements  made  in  this  memorandum  may  be  perfectly  clear,  we 
twe  rewrite  subdivision  4  of  paragraph  1115,  with  the  change  we  recommend  noted 
new  matter  being  in  italics  and  old  matter,  omitted,  in  brackets) : 

Outerwear  and  all  other  articles,  including  neckwear,  bathing  suits,  gloves,  and 
nittrns,  knit  or  crocheted,  it  holly  or  in  part,  finished  or  unfinished,  made  of  wool  or  of 
which  wool  is  a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value,  valued  at 
b»i  more  than  [$2.50|  $1.50  per  pound,  30  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
1 2* I .;,?  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  fl.50  per  pound  and,  not  more  than 
M  per  pound,  $6  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  42  per  centum  ad  valorem', 
valued  at  more  than  [$2.50]  f3  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto, 
l*H|  SO  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

The  paragraph  with  changes  incorporated  will  read  as  follows: 
'Outerwear  and  all  other  articles,  including  neckwear,  bathing  suits,  gloves  and 
Kittens,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part,  finished  or  unfinished,  made  of  wool  or  of 
*hich  wool  is  a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value,  valued  at 
Qui  more  than  $1.50  per  pound,  30  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  35  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.50  per  pound  and  not  more  than  $3  per 
P*un<l,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  42  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued 
*t  more  than  $3  per  pound,  36  cents  per  pound  and,  in  addition  thereto,  50  per  centum 
*1  valorem." 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE. 

The  change  is  suggested  in  order  to  include  knitted  neckwear,  bathing  suits,  gloves 
mw  mittens,  which  mieht  possibly  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  language  of 
other  paragraphs  of  the  bill,  and  which  rightfully  belong  in  this  paragraph.    Knitted 
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neckwear,  bathing  suits,  gloves  and  mittens  are  important  items  in  the  knitted  outer- 
wear industry. 

The  words  "gloves  and  mittens"  in  subdivision  2  of  this  paragraph  1115  (tariff  hiD, 
p.  123,  line  8)  should  be  eliminated,  for  these  items  should  not  justly  be  classed  wit* 
hosiery,  covered  by  that  subdivision. 

We  also  respectfully  ask  for  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  wholly  or  in  part"  to  inclua? 
articles  of  outerwear  partly  knitted. 

DUTY  BASIS — AMERICAN  -VALUATION. 

The  industry  having  carefully  considered  the  administrative  provisions  of  thi? 
tariff  bill  have  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  various  regional  associations  as  well  a*  Ih* 
national  association,  indorsed  the  plan  of  levying  the  duties  upon  the  basis  of  Amerind 
labor  costs  and  valuation,  as  provided  for  in  section  402,  for  we  are  convinced  thi: 
it  is  fair,  equitable,  and  meets  existing  conditions,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  a  practical  way  of  overcoming  differences,  due  to  depreciated  value  u 
foreign  currencies. 

Second.  It  makes  the  duty  the  same  on  goods  manufactured  in  various  fbreip: 
countries,  whereas,  ad  valorem  duties  levied  upon  foreign  values  would  make  th- 
duties  lowest  in  the  low  cost  producing  countries  and  highest  in  the  high  cost  po» 
ducing  countries,  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  aim  of  a  protective  tariff. 

Third.  It  would  result  in  the  full  amount  of  duty  being  collected  which  Congrrs* 
intended,  which,  under  the  system  of  levying  upon  foreign  value  is  very  often  b»  ' 
the  case,  as  is  well  known. 

DUTY  SATE — SUGGESTED  CHANGE. 

Our  association  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Hout- 
of  Representatives  at  the  hearings  upon  this  tariff  bill,  and  after  we  had  fullv  pre- 
sented the  facts  and  circumstances  affecting  our  business  (Bee  Tariff  Hearings,  Hare* 
of  Representatives,  Feb.  1,  1921,  p.  2625)  the  committee  justly  accorded  a  seDarat* 
classification  for  the  products  of  the  knitted  outerwear  industry,  but  the  inaustr* 
was  not  accorded  adequate  protection  in  the  rates  determined  upon  by  the  Ways 
Means  Committee  ana  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  the  following  rates: 


Brackets. 

Specific. 

Ad  Tiktvo 

Value  not  more  than  $1.50  per  pound • 

38  cents  per  pound 

PtTcm 

1. 

Value  more  than  $1 .50  per  pound  and  not  more  than  S3 

4- 

do 

• 

Note.— The  specific  compensatory  duties  suggested  are  based  upon  the  duty  now  provided  in  Ux  t. 
for  scoured  wool    If  any  change  is  made  in  that  rate,  a  corresponding  change  should  be  made  here. 

REA80N8  FOR  CHANGE. 

Knitted  outerwear  prior  to  1914,  as  well  as  now,  is  being  produced  extensively  ir 
and  our  principal  foreign  competitors  are.  Germany,  Czechoslovakia*  Austria  .vb* 
combined  output  constitutes  the  major  supply  of  knitted  outerwear  in  the  work  « 
markets),  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Switzerland,  France,  England,  and  Japan. 

We  have  therefore  made  a  particular  effort  to  collate  for  your  committee  the  compila- 
tive wages  now  being  paid  in  the  industry  abroad  in  the  principal  competitive  tvnu- 
tries  and  at  home.    They  are  set  forth  in  Appendix  I. 

The  figures  are  amazing  and  clearly  indicate  the  utter  dependence  of  the  life  of  th- 
domestic  industry  upon  adequate  tariff  protection.  The  highest  hourly  wag?  pav* 
abroad  in  the  foreign  countries  of  principal  production  of  knitted  outerwear  pnxhi'** 
is  equivalent  to  less  than  4  cents  per  hour,  as  compared  to  the  composite  domiwrj 
average  of  40  cents  per  hour  for  male  and  female  labor.  Due  to  the  existence  of  nutu 
mum  wage  laws  in  many  of  our  States,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  mjbeiar 
tially  reduce  the  average  paid  for  skilled  female  labor  in  tliia  industry. 

To  demonstrate  to  your  committee  the  difference  in  costs  of  foreign  and  dnm*-i» 
manufacture,  we  are  presenting  in  the  attached  Appendix  II  the  relative  price  raj.  •- 
lations  of  a  few  of  the  products  of  the  industry,  also  the  rates  of  duty  necessary  to  pro- 
tect this  industry.    Samples  of  the  garments  mentioned  in  this  appendix  ran  U 
furnished  to  your  committee  upon  request. 
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Appendix  I. 
Average  ivages  per  hour  in  the  textile  industry  (including  knitted  out  ti  wear.) 


Foreign  currency. 

Rate  ex- 
change. 

United  States 
currency. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

United  States » 

Crowns. 

Crowns. 

SO.  50 

.033 
.033 
'    .028 
.028 
.018 
.037 

SO.  33 

CrorhoBlav&kla:  * 

Relrhenbsch  district 

3.3 
3.3 
2.7 
2.85 
1.8  . 
*6.20 

2.4 
3 

2.2    . 
1.85 
1.7 
M.50 

10. 0105 
.0105 
.0105 
.0105 
.0105 
.066 

.024 

Wamsdorf  district 

.03 

Ash  district 

.022 

Brenan  district 

.018 

Trauteman  district 

.017 

(iprmany  *...,.    ,  x  A * . ,  A      A ,    x      x    A    A 

.027 

'  From  cost  figure*  of  various  knitted  outerwear  mills  in  this  country. 

1  Daily  News  Record  of  Oct.  11, 1921  (including  all  emergency  allowances). 

»  Official  reports  stated  in  Research  Report  No.  40,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  p.  06,  et  seq. 

Abo  letter  of  W.  Lutz,  superintendent  of  National  Knitting  Co.,  Milwaukee,  as 
follow*: 

"On  the  day  the  German  mark  touched  half  a  cent  on  the  exchange  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  brother,  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  knit  goods  in  Germany, 
toting  among  other  things  that  he  now  pays  a  girl  4}  marks  per  hour  on  piecework 
uid  a  man  6  marks. 

uIn  other  words,  their  services  can  to-day  be  bought  for  2\  cents  and  3  cents,  when 
the  same  category  of  operators  in  the  United  States  receive  33  cents  and  50  cents, 
respectively;  that  is  about  1,300  per  cent  more. 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  advice  the  friends  of  foreign  valuation  would 
tffer  to  the  home  territory  goods  prices  on  such  a  basis.  It  seems  as  if  they  could 
?uwe?t  only  two  things:  Either  to  go  out  of  business  altogether  or  drop  wages  down  to 
a  competitive  basis,  i.  e.,  below  one-tenth  of  the  present  standard. " 

The  Daily  News  Kecord  of  October  3, 1921,  reports  few  idle  in  textile  mills  in  ready- 
to-wear  plants  in  Germany. 

Appendix  II. 


Schedule  showing  actual  imports  of  articles  of  knitted 

outerwear. 

i 

[ 

Per  cent 

Ameri- 

Ameri- 

Ad va- 

of pro- 
tection 

*£p,e                       Article, 

Weight. 

i 

Price 
paid. 

can 
equiva- 
lent, ex- 
change 
$0.0165. 

can 
value, 
whole- 
sale 

(net). 

Amount 
specific 
duty.i 

lorem 
protec- 
tion re- 
quired. 

re- 
quired 

on 
Ameri- 
can 
value. 

i 

;     Lb.  OZ. 

Marks. 

'*fH    Infants' sack 

'       1       4 

»302 

$5.07 

$13.02 

$0.54 

$7.41 

50 

*Ufi   do 

::::::i  ?  1 

>402 

6.72 

18.00 

.80 

10. 48 

58 

:«a  do 

'296 

4.97 

13.50 

.50 

a  13 

60 

7NH    Bootees 

8 

*  110 

1.90 

5.20* 

.18 

3.12 

60 

Ti»l6   do 

5 

«97 

1.68 

4.50 

.12 

2.70 

60 

WW   do 

,             9 

»  138 

2.36 

6.374 

.20 

3.81 

59 

7<>i.)  do 

1              6 

*95 

1.65 

4. 87i 

.15 

2.97 

60 

*VW    Scarf 

9      8 

21.00 

53.46 

3.42 

29.04 

54 

■*»    Indies'  sweater 

,     16 

19.00 

51.82 

5.76 

27.06 

52 

1  Ttit    shaker  sweater  coat 

27 

n  178 

30.17 

14.79 

2.11 

77.50 

34.06 

5.00 

9.72 

4.37 

.44 

37.61 

14. 94 

2.45 

48 

''•n    Bathing  suit 

...  ..i     12 

43 

1      2 

i 

49 

1  This  b  based  upon  the  specific  rates  in  the  paragraph  suggested  of  30  cents  per  pound  for  values  lass  than 
11  *llm  P°und  and  36  cents  per  pound  in  values  over  $1.50  per  pound. 

1  The  actaal  price  at  which  these  garments  were  purchased  in  Germany.  They  do  not,  however,  show 
w*n  at  which  It  is  passible  for  the  German  manufacturers  to  produce  these  products. 

1  These  items  show  actaal  domestic  cost  figures  with  calculated  German  cost  based  upon  a  material  cost 
4'jnMialf  of  domestic  material  cost  and  labor  cost  of  4  cents  per  hour  (see  Appendix  1),  with  correlative 
"ahead  profit,  etc.  The  German  material  cost  of  one-half  domestic  cost  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
"u*  of  worsted  yarn  is  quoted  in  Elberfeld,  Germany,  at  250  marks  per  kilo  after  a  sharp  advance  equiva- 
«o:  At  exehaoge  of  one-half  cent  per  mark  to  55  cents  per  pound,  United  States  currency.  (See  Daily  News 
J««rd,  Nov.  11,1921.) 

*  Exchange  $Oj012  per  mark. 
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KNITTED  UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY. 

*  

[Paragraph  1115.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MARTIN  K.  PASCO,  NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN.,  KEPEE- 
SENTING  WOOL  KNIT  UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY  MANTJTAC- 
TTJRERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  paragraph  1115  of  the  Fordney  *.' 
covers  but  two  valuations  on  both  underwear  and  hosiery,  namely:  (1)  Undeyr-r 
valued  at  not  more  than  $2.50  per  pound;  (2)  underwear  valued  at  more  "Kjl- 
$2.50  per  pound.  Also  (1)  hosiery  valued  at  not  more  than  $3  per  dozen;  i2>  hoi>r. 
valued  at  more  than  $3  per  dozen. 

Resolve  these  figures  into  practical  experience  and  we  find  that  wool  under**-.' 
from  the  very  poorest  grade  (made  of  mungo  or  shoddy)  is  classified  in  the  **- 
bracket  with  all-wool  underwear  for  which  the  consumer  would  pay  at  retail  $:  "■ 
a  garment.  This  is  obviously  unscientific  and  disastrous  to  the  higher  grade  cur 
chandise. 

A  practical  application  of  the  yield  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  is  included  here^nU 
and  shows  that  on  this  basis  underwear  carrying  an  American  valuation  of  $5  a  ilcoi 
has  a  gross  duty  of  80  per  cent,  whereas  an  all-wool  article  valued  at  $25  a  dozen  ca- 
ries a  gross  duty  of  32  per  cent.    In  addition,  the  manufacturer  of  the  low-in? > 
garment,  presumably  manufactured  out  of  mungo  or  shoddy,  has  an  offset  of  6  o»r 
a  pound  duty  on  his  raw  material,  or  72  cents  minimum,  figured  on  14  pound*  " 
stock  to  manufacture  a  10  pound  to  the  dozen  garment,  which  leaves  a  net  dun  •  i 
American  valuation  on  the  $5  per  dozen  garment  of  65  per  cent;  whereas  the  nui . 
facturer  of  the  $25  all-wool  garment  pays  $3  per  dozen  duty  on  raw  material  estima/- 
on  12  pounds  of  wool  used  to  manufacture  a  10  pound  to  the  dozen  garment,  leavn. 
an  actual  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

American  manufacturers  of  wool  underwear  can  not  continue  to  manufacture   : 
America  and  maintain  American  standards  of  living  with  a  protection  of  20  per  wv 
There  are  few  articles  in  the  entire  bill  that  carry  a  smaller  percentage  of  duty  s>-i 
20  per  cent,  and  a  large  number  carry  a  duty  greatly  exceeding  this  amount. 

Likewise,  on  wool  hosiery  the  same  inequality  exists,  although  not  to  such  * 
extent  as  on  underwear.  Nevertheless,  in  making  a  practical  application  of  ib'~* 
rates  on  wool  half -hose  of  low  grade  weighing  2  pounds  to  the  dozen  and  wholes*'..:: 
at  $1.85  per  dozen  in  the  present  market  as  standard,  as  against  high-grade  t.#. 
half-hose  weighing  approximately  1J  pounds  to  the  dozen  and  wholesaling  in  ••* 
present  market  at  $6.75  per  dozen,  we  find  the  lower  grade  of  goods  carrying  a  •!.* 
of  about  58  per  cent,  whereas  the  high-grade  goods  carry  only  about  37  per  cent.  V:.»> 
is  obviously  unscientific  and  should  be  corrected. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fordney  rates  are  unscientific  and  do  not  place  the  buni* 
properly  on  the  different  classes  of  underwear  and  hosiery,  we  propose  the  arrocnp4C 
mg  schedule  to  take  the  place  of  paragraph  1115,  lines  8  to  21 ,  inclusive,  of  the  F«*dv 
bill. 

These  rates  will  place  a  lighter  burden  on  the  cheaper  goods  and  a  heavier  one  m  •' 
high-grade  goods,  which  we  believe  is  just  and  proper  and  in  accordance  nith  •* 
desire  of  your  committee. 

In  order  to  adequately  protect  the  wide  range  and  value  in  knitted  undenn-cj  *- 
hosiery,  we  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have,  and  we  have  asked  for,  »■ 
brackets  in  the  classification,  so  that  the  amount  of  protection  will  not  run  down  wfc»* 
the  spread  of  the  bracket  is  broad,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  Fordney  hill,  whew  *r., 
bracket  runs  from,  say,  50  cents  to  $2.50  per  pound  and  the  protection  drops  frirau  -■ 
to  32  per  cent. 

The  theory  of  increased  protection  for  increased  labor  applied  to  raw  materials  u 
well  established  that  it.  is  hardly  necessary  to  spend  any  great  amount  of  fiiiw  ' 
arguing  this  point.     It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  in  the  lowest  grade  of  men-hand  - 
a  minimum  of  labor,  and  the  rough  type  of  labor  can  and  is  used,  and  as  the  art* ' 
manufactured  increases  in  finc?ness  more  labor,  particularly  hand  labor,  is  requ»r» 
with  correspondingly  greater  skill. 

It  is  also  desired  to  point  out  that  the  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  ujh1«t*«*' 
and  hosiery  per  pound  of  material  used  iB  very  high,  and  perhaps  the  highest  «H  •  * 
of  the  woolen  textiles.    In  comparison  with  woolen  cloth ,  for  instance,  We  b*»o>\  ••  • 
will  average  nearly,  if  not  fully,  25  per  cent  higher. 
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The  lower  grades  of  knitted  underwear  and  hosiery  are,  as  a  rule,  sold  to  the  working 
Usee*?  people  of  limited  means)  and  should  be  sold  as  cheapl>  as  they  can  be  profitably 
urnnl  out.  The  higher  grades  of  merchandise  are  sold  to  people  of  means,  who  are 
lM"  and  will  pav  the  price  necessary  to  secure  the  comfort  of  fine  materials  and  fine 
vorkmanship.  ttiis  class  of  goods  should  bear  its  full  share  of  protection,  as  it  comes 
n  ihe  rlass  of  luxuries  rather  than  in  the  class  of  necessities. 

England,  Prance,  and  Germany  are  the  home  of  the  textile  industry.  One  of  the 
ILmnrt  advantages  these  European  manufacturers  enjoy  over  the  American  manu- 
ht  turers  is  a  continuity  of  service  not  found  in  America,  both  in  the  individual  worker 
uvl  from  generation  to  generation,  which  makes  for  greater  efficiency  and  less  over- 
bad excuse  on  account  of  greatly  decreased  labor  turnover  and  accumulated  skill. 
rhc  t  orrectness  of  this  assertion  was  verified  many  times  in  the  evidence  presented 
Wore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  its  tariff  hearings.  A  nd  we  would  respectfully 
^a.11  your  attention  to  the  report  of  labor  conditions  in  Germany  found  in  the  brief  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Phoenix,  on  page  2fi39  of  "Hearings  on  General  Tari.f  Revision,"  in  which 
he  reports  that  his  investigations  con\ince  him  that  the  length  of  industrial  life  of 
worker?  in  Germany  is  three  times  as  long  as  in  America,  with  all  the  attendant  saving 
in  "lost  motion"  training  new  operatives  and  correspondingly  less-  damaged  material. 

The  question  of  an  adequate  tariff  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  the  standard 
of  living  which  is  desirable  in  America.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
{•oople  live  too  well.  We  believe  that  the  standards  of  living  in  the  other  countries 
should  be  brought  up  to  a  higher  standard,  where  the  wants  of  the  individual  are 
prater  and  not  less,  rather  than  that  the  standard  of  living  in  America  should  be 
rfegraded  to  that  in  the  less  fortunate  countries.  The  scale  of  wages  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England  is  far  below  that  paid  in  American  textile  industries.  We 
have  no  natural  advantages  over  these  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  these  prod- 
iKtp— if  anything,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  the  fact  that  England 
pi  France  particularly  have  been  for  centuries  the  birthplace  of  textile  inventions 
ra  spinning  and  knitting,  which,  added  to  the  skill  of  their  workmen,  has  given 
these  countries  a  decided  advantage. 

All  that  we  ask,  however,  is  that  we  be  given  rates  that  will  equalize  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  and  expense  between  this  country  and  abroad,  so  that  the  American 
manufacturer  can  have  an  even  chance  with  the  manufacturers  in  the  other  countries. 

Inderwear  and  hosiery  are  staple  lines  of  merchandise — the  styles,  colors,  and 
wri»ht£  are  largely  standardized ,  subject  to  infrequent  changes,  and  are  merchant- 
able in  many  countries  throughout  the  world.  Orders  can  be  placed  further  in 
advance  than  is  the  case  with  highly  changeable  style  goods,  making  foreign  im- 
portations into  this  country  less  hazardous  and  giving  ample  time  for  the  executing 
of  advance  orders. 

There  are  no  figures  available  which  Bhow  absolutely  the  amount  of  duty  which 
w  necessary  to-day  to  offset  the  exact  difference  between  American  and  European 
cet  of  production*  but  we  do  know  with  the  economic  conditions  in  Europe  as  they 
*re.  ana  the  greatest  urge  for  export  business  that  has  ever  existed,  this  market  will 
shortly  be  subjected  to  the  fiercest  competition  it  has  ever  known.  If  the  proposed 
Una*  hill  does  not  give  adequate  protection,  the  loss  of  our  home  market  (which 
m  w  only  market)  would  spell  disaster  for  our  industry.  If  the  rate  of  protection 
Aftuld  be  higher  than  necessary,  keen  domestic  competition  would  very  quickly 
Ukc  rare  of  any  attempt  to  maintain  unwarranted  prices  because  of  lack  of  foreign 
competition.  There  is  no  combination  among  wool  knit  underwear  and  hosiery 
manufacturers.  Business  is  highly  competitive,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  of  manufacturers  actively  engaged  in  the  production  of  these  goods  in  the 
Viuied  States. 

In  April,  1921,  English  worsted  spinners  were  selling  a  fine  quality  Australian 
Fn-nch  apun  worsted  for  knitting  purposes  in  single  40s  count  at  6b.  3d.  a  pound,  or 
ll  14  with  the  pound  sterling  worth  $3.60.  In  this  country  the  quotation  for  the 
»amp  yarn  was  $2.28  a  pound,  and  $2.15  a  pound  for  the  same  count  in  all  domestic  wool, 
u  England  can  produce  fine  worsted  yarns  at  one-half  the  price  in  America,  what 
can  we  expect  from  Germany,  where  wages  are  about  one-tenth  the  wages  paid  in 
America? 

Adequate  tariff  protection  must  be  provided  to  save  the  American  market  for 
American  manufacturers.  It  is  folly  to  talk  about  export  business  without  first  saving 
<*ir  domestic  market.  Adequate  tariff  protection  is  the  guaranty  of  America's  ad- 
***»'«!  position  industrially  and  her  future  prosperity,  in  agriculture  and  in  the 
divelopments  of  her  mines  and  forests,  and  when,  and  only  when,  these  productive 
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industries  of  the  United  States  are  prosperous  will  the  great  mercantile  interest*  of  nor 

country  share  in  the  universal  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
(Signed  by  22  wool  knit  underwear  and  hosiery  manufacturers  of  New  England  < 
The  Dunham  Mills  (Inc.),  Hartford,  Conn.;  Glastonbury  Knitting  <'* 
Glastonbury,  Conn.;  The  Medlicott  Co.,  Windsor  Locks.  Conn.;  Thr 
W.  S.  Mills  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Radcliffe  Bros..  Shelton.  Cona 
American  Hosiery  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  The  Bristol  Mljp.  <"•• 
Bristol,  Conn.;  The  N.  L.  Birge  Sons  Co..  Bristol.  Conn.;  The  Xf» 
England  Knitting  Co.,  Winsted,  Conn.;  The  Winsted  Hosiery  <<•, 
Winsted,  Conn.;  Sulloway  Mills,  Franklin,  N.  H.;  H.  H.  Wood  A  «*•. 
Lakeport,  N.  H.;  Opecnee  Hosiery  Co.,  Laconia,  N.  H.;  Belkn.? 
Mills  Corp.,  Laconia,  N.  H.;  J.  W.  Busiel  &  Co.,  Laconia,  N.  H.;  B^- 
knap  Stocking  Co.,  Laconia,  N.  H.;  Pitman  Mfg.  Co.,  Laconia,  X.  H 
Wm.  Clow  &  Son.  Laconia,  N.  H.;  George  E.  Boyden  &  Son,  Ptom 
dence,  R.  I.;  The  Wm.  Carter  Co.,  Needham  Heights.  Mass. 

Proposed  substitute  for  portion  of  paragraph  1115  relating  to  knit  underwear,  ho*e,  en 
half  hose  of  every  description,  finished  or  unfinished,  made  of  wool,  or  of  which  tvool  »• 
a  component  part,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value. 


Valued  at  not  over  50  cents  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  50  cents  and  not  over  $1  per  pound. 

Valued  at  more  than  $1  and  not  over  $1 .50  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  $1.50  and  not  over  $2  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  $2  and  not  over  $2.50  per  pound 

Valued  at  more  than  $2.50  per  pound 


Specific 

duty  per 

pound. 


Ad 
valnrto. 


Centos   '  .Per  era 

is : 

25  i  1 

35  2 

45  '  1 

35  i  m 


'I 


These  rates  are  based  upon  American  valuation  and  on  an  estimated  duty  of  23  ceoi* 
per  pound  on  the  clean  content  of  unscoured  or  greasy  wool. 

We  would  ask  that  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  country  of  origin  be  clearh 
stamped  on  each  article  of  underwear  and  each  pair  of  hosiery,  and  so  stamped  tiui 
it  will  remain  until  washed  out  by  the  consumer. 

Yield  of  proposed  tariff  on  wool  underwear  and  hosiery,  as  passed  by  the  Hoilx  «»• 

Representatives,  in  the  Fordney  bill. 


Basis  of  estimate. 


12  pounds  mungo 
6  pounds  shoddy. 
3  pounds  wool 

3  pounds  shoddy. 

4  pounds  wool 

3  pounds  shoddy. 

6  pounds  wool 

8  pounds  wool 

10  pounds  wool... 
12  pounds  wool... 

Do 

14  pounds  wool... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


a 

l 

> 


$0.50 
.75 

1.00 

1.25 

1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
5.*  00 
5.50 
6.00 


a 

6 


§ 


$5.00 
7.50 


12.50 

15.00 
17.50 
20.00 
22.50 
25.00 
27.50 
30.00 
35.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
55.00 
60.00 


u 

a 


3 


o 

a 

< 


I  $3.00 
i    3.00 

10.00  !    3.00 


3.00 

3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.60 
3.00 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 


fed 

3  © 

>  ►* 

■s  a 

n 

fi 

< 


$1.00 
1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.50 

5.00 

1 6. 87* 

*7.50 

*8.75 

*10.00 

Ml. 25 

:M2.50 

•13.76 

»15.00 


3 


& 


o 


$4.00 
4.50 

5.00 

5.50 

6.00 

6.50 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

10.47* 

11.10 

12.35 

13.60 

14.85 

16.10 

17.35 

18.60 


Percentage 

gross  duty 

to— 


123 

GO 


— « •»* 

O  3 


80 
60 

50 

44 

40 

37 

35 

331 

32 

38 

37 

35 

34 

33 

32 

31} 

30 


as 
®  as 

C  J 


400 
150 


1*1 


$0.72 

.84 


100       1. 17 

78       1.42 

66i 

59 

54 

50 

47 

61 

58 

54 

52 

50 

47, 
46  { 
45  , 


1.5Q 
2.0(1 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 


c 


—  S 


-    p 


33  3S 
3.fitt 

3.W 


4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

5.00 

*.»7i 

7.60 

&.» 

iaio 

1LJ5 
IX  SO 

15.10 


4*  • 


4-OK      -**• 


St 
9* 

* : 

X" 


1  At  36  cents  per  pound. 


>  At  25  per  cent. 
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AXMIVSTE&  AND  WILTON  CABPETS  AND  BUGS. 

[Paragraph  1117.] 

TATEMENT  OP  HENBY  I.  MAGEE,  BEPBESENTINQ  THE  AMEBICAN 
CABPET  HANUFACTTJBERS'  COMMITTEE. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Mr.  Magee,  will  you  state  your  name,  address, 
nd  business  to  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  speaking  for  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  the 
Tnited  States. 

On  January  31  our  chairman,  Mr.  Mc^eir,  of  the  Mohawk  Carpet 
rtilis,  presented  a  brief  to  the  House,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  you. 
we  that  time  House  bill-  No.  7456  has  passed  through.  With  few 
xteptions  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  satisfied. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  wording  of  the 
)ill.  This  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
hould  be  changed.  As  you  know,  in  the  past  there  has  been  con- 
iderable  ambiguity  in  tariff  bills  with  regard  to  what  was  carpet 
iiul  what  were  rugs  and  what  was  Axminster,  and  so  on.  This  word- 
np.  however,  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers. 

There  are  just  two  fabrics  to  which  we  want  to  call  your  attention. 
The  first  one  is  chenille  Axminster.  Under  the  House  Bill,  paragraph 
1117.  we  find  this: 

Oriental,  Axminster.  Savonnerie,  Aubusson,  and  other  carpets  and  rugs  not 
naUe  on  a  power-driven  loom ;  carpets  and  rugs  of  oriental  weave  or  weaves 
produced  on  a  power-driven  loom ;  chvnille  Axminster  carpets  and  rugs,  whether 
wven  as  separate  carpets  and  rugs  or  in  rolls  of  any  width ;  all  the  foregoing, 
»l>iin  or  figured,  5  cents  per  square  foot,  and  in  addition  thereto,  30  per  cent  ad 
alorem. 

In  regard  to  the  chenilles  here,  we  wish  to  urge  an  addition  to  the 
luty,  because  this  particular  high-class  weave  is  practically  an 
nfant  industry  in  this  country,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  has 
*en  flooding  this  country  with  this  product,  to  the  great  detriment 
>f  the  American  manufacturer,  which  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  figures 
md  diagrams  made  up  from  Government  statistics. 

By  the  way,  I  have  a  diagram  which  I  desire  to  submit  later  in  the 
form  of  a  brief. 

1  shall  recapitulate  what  is  in  that  diagram. 

The  diagram  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  shows  that  under  the 
Pftyne-Aldrich  tariff  the  imports  of  chenilles  were  increasing  very 
•Jowlv,  but  that  thev  started  to  increase  at  once  under  the  Underwood 
tanff.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Europe  there  was  a 
flight  setback,  followed  by  a  tremendous  increase  in  imports.  These 
lrcreased  again  when  we  entered  the  war,  but  resumed  their  great 
increase  shortly  after  the  armistice. 

The  figures  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  show  an  increase  in  square 
fords  (which  eliminates  any  question  of  high  prices)  of  74  per  cent 
for  the  American  manufacturer  but  500  per  cent  increase  for  the 
imported  chenille  carpets  and  rugs. 

The  American  manufacturers  consider  that  for  protection  it  will 
fx»  necessary  to  have  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  square  foot  and  50  per  cent 
»<1  valorem. 

The  second  item  relates  to  Wilton  rugs  and  carpets. 

The  standard  English  worsted  rugs,  such  as  the  Templeton  Super, 
*hich  is  recognized  throughout  England  and  in  this  country  as  the 
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standard  English  worsted  rug,  can  be  landed  in  this  country  for  £'J. 
9s.  4d.  With  an  exchange  of  $4,  this  would  be  $53.87.  Add  to  th* 
25  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  of  $76.50,  which  is  the  net  prir- 
of  Hardwick  &  Magee's  French  Wiltons  and  Whittall's  Anglo-Penciii 
and  similar  fabrics  of  that  type,  and  you  have  $19.12.  The  frei<r:t 
charges,  etc.,  are  approximately  $1.50.  Add,  further,  3  cents  \*r 
square  foot,  or  $3.24,  and  you  have  a  total  of  $77.73,  which  is  tl  - 
price,  or  the*cost,  for  which  the  Templeton  Super  can  be  placed  in  t 
hands  of  the  retailer  in  this  country. 

With  a  duty  on  wool  of  28  per  cent,  the  increased  cost  of  won=tf«i 
yarns  would  be  10  cents  per  pound,  or  25  cents  per  running  van!  r 
the  case  of  Hardwick  &  Magee's  French  Wilton,  WhittaUVAiurA- 
Persian,  and  similar  grades,  or  $4  a  rug,  making  necessary  am 
selling  price  of  $80.50,  leaving  the  Wiltons  nearly  $3  per  ru«f  unpr  - 
tected.  From  the  standpoint  of  Wiltons,  therefore,  the  carpet  man ; 
facturers  desire  a  protection  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  3  cer*- 
per  square  foot. 

Outside  of  that,  as  I  stated  before,  the  American  carpet  tnar*- 
facturers  are  satisfied  with  this  bill  as  it  stands. 

I  desire  to  present  a  brief  in  a  few  days. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  this  chenille  Axminster  a  new  produtf ' 

Mr.  Magee.  No;  it  is  not  new  from  the  standpoint  of  world  pn*- 
duction,  but  it  is  new  from  the  standpoint  of  American  production 

I  will  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  McNeir's  brief  which  explains  ii 

This  type  of  floor  covering  has  been  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  for  l.«  • 
than  60  years,  though  originally  of  French  origin.     It  is  a  comparatively  -•■• 
industry  in  this  country.     About  25  years  ago  McLeary,  Wallin  &  Civrasr.  •' 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  chenille  goods,  but  wcr*  •-•*. 
pelled  to  abandon  it  after  a  short  time,  being  unable  to  compete  with  for*  o 
goods. 

Encouraged  by  a  more  favorable  tariff,  the  manufacture  of  chenille  »■•> 
was  again  undertaken  in  1910.  The  business  grew  moderately  during  the  r>-ts 
few  years.  Then,  aided  materially  by  the  removal  of  foreign  competition  -t 
1915,  owing  to  the  war.  and  an  increased  domestic  demand,  the  industry  mpi 
grew  to  a  substantial  business  and  is  to-day  an  important  feature  of  the  ran*' 
and  rug  industry.  There  are  now  four  different  concerns  mantifacttir  **: 
chenille  carpets  and  rugs,  and  in  one  (the  largest)  more  than  600  o|*ruri"- 
are  employed  in  this  particular  department,  to  whom  were  paid  in  the  y^tr 
1920,  not  including  superintendents,  wages  to  the  amount  of  $732,576. 

I  may  add  at  this  point  that  since  this  brief  was  written  there  »? 
another  concern  that  has  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  chenille  industry  has  existed  for  many  yewr^  v  • 
resultant  training  and  experience  of  the  workers  is  a  substantial  advantage  •* 
the  manufacturer.  In  this  country  our  overseers  and  important  m«*n  in  ?*■« 
manufacturing,  planning,  and  designing  of  chenille  fabrics  are  from  I  lie  firi»--. 
Isles.  The  principal  competition  on  this  line  of  goods  has  been  from  the  Briti-! 
although  chenille  goods  of  French  and  German  manufacture  have  been  ».<- 
imported. 

It  will  interest  the  committee  to  know  that  the  proportion  of  labor  to  tfc* 
whole  cost  is  greater  in  a  chenille  carpet  or  rug  than  in  any  other  woven  f.i-r 
covering  in  popular  use,  and  runs  as  high  as  43  per  cent  of  the  total  coet.  ir 
eluding  overhead. 

A  single  company  manufacturing  these  goods  produced  in  1914, 127*001)  «m»j  .r* 
yards,  and  in  1920,  344,000  square  yards,  while  the  wages  paid  in  1014  amount* 
to  $131,195,  and  in  1920,  $732,576.    In  1914  the  average  pay  of  a  weaver  on  tfc»« 
class  of  goods  was  .$20  per  week  and  in  1920  $55  per  week.    It  will  thu*  W  — 
that  the  wages  in  six  years  increased  nearly  200  per  cent. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  dependent  entirely  upon  foreign  manufacturer*  *  ? 
chenille  fabrics.  To-day  we  are  independent,  having  built  up  an  hida-tr 
which  is  capable  of  supplying  our  domestic  wants. 
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This  class  of  goods  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  carries  a  compound  duty  of 
)  cents  a  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  Oriental,  Savonnerie, 
nd  Autmsson  rugs  carried  a  compound  duty  under  the  Payne  Act  of  10  cents 
square  foot  ami  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  of  the  wages 
Kit  you  spoke  of  since  the  close  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Mac.ee.  There  has  been  a  20  per  cent  reduction. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  sav  that  vou  were  paving  about  $55  a 
lonth? 

Mr.  Magee.  $55  per  week. 

Senator  McCumber.  $55  per  week? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes.  $55  was  paid  at  that  time.  There  has  been  since 
lien  a  20  per  cent  reduction  applied  to  all  carpet  manufactures. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  amounts  now  to  aoout  $200  a  month  for 
eavers,  and  you  want  protection  that  will  enable  you  to  continue  to 
»av  $200  a  month  to  the  weavers  ? 

Air.  Magee.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  that  the  wages  paid  in  Canada, 
nd  even  more  so  in  the  British  Isles^  are  from  one-third  to  42  per  cent 
ess  than  those  paid  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  Canada,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Senator  Diixjkgham.  Why  should  they  be  lower  there  than  here  ? 

Mr.  Magee*  I  do  not  know,  except  that  they  have  become  accus- 
onied  to  a  lower  standard  of  living.  The  same  question  might  be 
u4vp<1  as  well  about  the  British  Isles. 

Senator  Smoot.  Canada  is  not  making  chenille  rugs. 

Mr.  Magee.  No;  I  am  speaking  generally  now. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  wish  that  to  oe  raised  so  that  you  can 
*U  rugs  or  carpets  at  a  price  which  will  enable  you  to  pay  $200  a 
nontli  to  weavers,  notwithstanding  the  earnings  of  people  of  equal 
•anaeitv  and  intelligence  do  not  amount  to  half  of  that? 

Mr.  Magee.  Well,  Senator,  of  course  you  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  to  weave  a  high-class  chenille  rug  or  a  high-class  Wilton  rug 
pwjuires  a  man  not  only  of  great  experience,  but  one  who  is  consider- 
ably above  the  average  workman.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  weavers 
in  our  plant  to-day  are?  and  for  years  have  been,  turning  out  rugs  of 
ill  kinds,  all  widths,  sizes,  and  lengths,  f  rom  27  to  54  inches  up  to 
i"«  l»y  18  feet,  and  in  some  special  sizes  larger  than  that,  and  that 
these  rugs,  within  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  come  up  to  the  wire,  you 
fan  understand  readily  that  it  takes  men  of  considerable  intelligence 
t<>  <!<>  the  work. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  experience  is  required  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  In  regard  to  Wiltons — I  can  not  speak  so  much  about 
t  honilles,  because  I  am  not  in  the  chenille  business — it  takes,  to  make 
»  Rrst-class  weaver  whom  you  can  depend  on  to  give  you  the  service 
that  you  need  and  desire,  easily  six  or  seven  years. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  he  get  his  experience  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  The  method  with  us  is  this :  He  starts  in  as  what  we 

<all  an  altering  boy,  or  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  16  or  17.    He  gets  a 

very  small  wage  for  doing  that  compared  with  the  weaver,  but  he  is 

an  assistant  to  the  weaver.    All  through  the  years  he  is  picking  up  the 

firt  of  weaving.    And  it  is  an  art;  it  is  not  a  mechanical  proposition; 

■l  i*  really  an  art,  and  it  demands  high  pay.  They  should  have  high 
fay. 
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Senator  McLean.  Are  they  all  male  employees? 

Mr.  Maoee.  Ninety  per  cent,  I  should  say.    There  are  a  few  mi 
that  have  tried  to  use  women,  but  it  has  never  been  a  very  great 
cess,  for  this  reason :  That  a  woman  is  able  to  do  only  a  certain 
of  the  running"  of  the  loom.    There  has  to  be  a  certain  number 
men  in  that  section  to  do  the  other  work  for  her.    It  has  not 
success.    A  large  number  of  the  mills  of  the  United  States  emp 
only  men  weavers. 

senator  McLean.  Are  the  wages  in  other  countries  proportt* 
ately  high  that  are  paid  to  this  class  of  workmen;  that  is,  for 
weavers  in  England  engaged  in  this  work?     In  other  words,  do  t 
get  proportionately  higher  wages? 

Mr.  Magee.  Than  other  people? 

Senator  McLean.  Than  other  spinners. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Because  it  is  an  art  that  requires  this  long  j 
riod  of  training  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes ;  and  as  I  pointed  out  before,  when  you  get  a  g 
to  weave  a  rug  and  to  weave  it  in  four  strips — a  9  by  12  rug — a 
that  rug  comes  out  to  the  wire  with  only  a  small  fraction  of  1  i 
cent  -spoiling,  you  can  see  that  it  is  an  art. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  your  present  prices  compare  with  p 
war  prices? 

Mr.  Magee.  Present  prices  are  42  per  cent  below  the  top  prices 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  the  average  earning  capacity  of  the  Amer 
can  people  twice  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  More  than  twice  the  average  earnings. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  do  not  mean  the  physical  labor  field  aloe*, 
but  I  am  speaking  generally. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  speaking  of  weavers,  are  you  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  speaking  of  the  American  people,  vbs 
have  to  buy  your  products. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  can  speak  only  of  my  own  industry.  I  understand 
that  is  the  condition. 

Senator  McCumber.  .Well,  if  you  understand 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Do  you  understand  that  tin 
earning  capacity  of  the  farmer  is  twice  as  much  as  it  was  in  1913  f 

Mr.  Magee.  1  am  not  posted  on  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  it  requires  a  greater  amount  tii 
intelligence  to  be  a  good  weaver  than  it  does  to  teach  in  the  pal'lu1 
schools,  or  to  serve  as  a  professor  in  our  colleges,  or  as  an  accountant 
in  our  banks,  and  that  they  should  have  better  prices  paid  to  thwr 
th£n  are  paid  in  these  other  businesses  and  professions? 

Mr.  Magee.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know,  but  this  must  be  considers! 
There  is  one  thing  to*  be  said  for  the  professor,  for  the  account :int 
and  for  the  professional  man  in  that  line  of  work,  and  that  is  th\i 
the  remuneration  is  steady.  He  knows  he  has  a  certain  salary  j*i 
week  or  per  month.    It  is  always  coming  in. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  has  a  job. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes;  while  the  weaver  may  make  on  an  average  h 
our  industry  $50  a  week  right  now,  there  is  most  certainly  comir»^  i 
time,  if  the  future  is  to  be  judged  by  the  past,  when  he  will  run  int< 
a  long  stretch  when  he  will  not  make  anywhere  near  that. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Don't  you  think  that  the  work  would  be  a 

tie  more  steady  if  such  prices  could  be  paid,  not  only  to  the  em- 

>yees  but  to  the  officers  as  well,  as  would  enable  the  American 

hlic  to  buy  more  goods ! 

Mr.  Magee*  Well,  it  might. 

Senator  McLean.  What  did  you  pay  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Maoee.  For  what  ? 

Senator  McLean.  For  weavers. 

Mr.  Maoee.  The  average  weaver  before  the  war  earned  about  $22. 

Senator  McLean.  The  same  man  that  you  are  now  paying  $50  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  sir.    His  top-notch  price  was  something  over  $60. 

tiaven't  the  figures  on  hand,  but  they  were  something  over  $60. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  want  the  committee  to  understand  that 

nt  applies  to  general  weavers  of  plain  cloths  or  plain  woolens.    You 

?an  that  is  the  price  that  is  paid  for  chenille  rug  weaving? 

Mr.  Magee.  To  Wilton  weavers. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  Wilton  weavers  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  And  to  a  lesser  degree  to  other  pile  fabrics. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  you  say  the  average  price  paid  the 

uver  before  the  war  was  $22  per  week,  do  you  want  that  contrasted 

ith  the  price  of  $50  per  week  which  is  being  paid  now,  as  I  under- 

x)d  you  to  say,  in  your  mills  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  a  comparison. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  are  paying  now  an  average  price  of 

uper  week  for  all  weavers? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  will  qualify  that  in  this  way,  Senator,  so  that  there 

ill  not  be  any  misunderstanding:  If  you  should  take  before  the 

ar,  during  our  busy  time  of  two  years,  the  average  would  be  $22 

?r  week.    For  a  similar  busy  time,  with  a  similar  class  of  weavers, 

e  average  is  now  $50  per  week,  but  if  you  should  take  as  a  stretch 

re  or  six  years,  allowing  for  dull  periods,  the  wages  would  not  be 

fl  per  week,  neither  would  they  be  $22  per  week.    At  the  same  time 

e  two  things  are  comparable. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  came  in  after  you  had  made  your  prelimi- 

iry  statement,  and  I  did  not  understand  and  do  not  now  understand 

liom  vou  represent. 

Mr.  Maoee.  I  represent  the  American  Carpet  Manufacturers'  Com- 

ittee. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  connected  with  any  particular  man- 
facturing  company  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hardwick  & 
agee,  Philadelphia. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  a  corporation? 
Mr.  Magee.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  one  of  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
te? 

Mr.  Magee.  I  am  one  of  the  officers  and  am  also  on  the  board  of 
irectors. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  official  capacity,  Mr.  Magee  ? 
Mr.  Magee.  I  am  assistant  superintendent  of  the  mills. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Magee,  will  you  please  furnish  to  this 
>nimittee  at  an  early  date,  so  that  it  may  become  a  part  of  the  rec- 
Rl.  a  complete  table,  classified,  of  the  wages  paid  in  your  plant  to 
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labor  at  the  present  time;  also,  for  1913  and  for  each  successive  yea 
thereafter  down  to  and  including  1921? 

Mr.  Magee.  Senator,  I  understand  that  you  want  from  1913  t: 
1921  a  complete  tabulation  as  to  wages  paid  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes ;  by  classes. 

Mr.  Magee.  Wages  paid  by  classes  all  through  the  mills? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  shall  furnish  you  that  within  a  week. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Thank  you,  sir.  If  you  will  include  in  tLv 
the  pay  of  the  officers,  I  shall  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Magee.  All  right,  sir;  I  shall  do  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  thji 
in  this  statistical  abstract  for  1920  we  have  these  figures  in  the  matt*? 
of  wages,  etc. — carpets  and  rugs,  other  than  rag:  The  nurntar  ••! 
wage  earners  was  33,101;  earnings,  $14,Yl6,000,  or  an  average  nl 
about  $500  a  year.  That  was  for  1914.  It  was  practically  tL 
same  for  1909,  so  that  there  was  no  change  at  that  time. 

Mr:  Magee.  Yes;  but  let  me  disabuse  your  mind  on  somechitj 
there.  That  includes  ingrain  carpets;  it  includes  tapestries;  it  in- 
cludes velvet  carpets,  of  which  there  is  a  big  production  and  as  :■ 
which  the  wage  is  not  comparable  to  chenille  and  Wilton  rugs,  h 
fact,  the  chenille  and  Wilton  looms  are  largely  in  the  minority. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  reason  I  stated  it  covered  every- 
thing  except  those. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  your  production  limited  to  chenilles  i~  i 
Wiltons?  I 

Mr.  Magee.  No.  Our  production  is  limited  to  Wiltons,  althouc'l 
we  purpose  to  get  into  the  chenille  industry  and  to  weave  on  a  f  *| 
looms. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  produce  nothing  in  your  factory  i 
plant  except  Wiltons?  I 

Mr.  Magee.  Nothing  except  Wiltons,  with  a  few  yards  of  chenil  rj 
which  we  are  getting  started  on,  but  which  are  negligible  so  far. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  considered  a  luxury?  What  won  11  'J 
the  retail  price  of  a  9  by  12  rug? 

Mr.  Magee.  Of  the  highest  grade  ?  I 

Senator  McLean.  The  ordinary  rug  that  the  ordinary  man  won*  j 
buy. 

Mr.  Magee.  I  have  referred  previously  to  the  Templeton  Sujd 
which  is  comparable  to  our  French  Wilton.  On  that  grade  the  •>( 
tail  price  would  be  $115. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  wholesale  price?  ' 

Mr.  Magee.  The  wholesale  price  would  be  $76.50. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  wholesale  price  at  the  present  ti:. 

Mr.  Magee.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  decreased  about  50  per  cent  in 
last  year,  then,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Magee.  About  50  per  cent ;  yes,  sir.    It  is  43  per  cent  or 
per  cent!    Since  last  September  there  started  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  rugs.    Since  that  time  there  have  been  decreases,  as  I 
amounting  to  from  about  43  per  cent  to  45  per  cent. 
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Senator  McCumber.  I  know  personally  that  as  to  some  classes  of 
*henilles,  for  a  9  by  12  rug,  for  instahce,  the  retail  price  was  more 
Jian  $400  in  1920. 

Mr.  Magee.  You  are  thinking  probably  of  imported  chenilles. 

Senator  McCumber.  No  ;  American  manufacture.  I  do  not  think 
:he  manufacturers  at  all  times  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what 
jrice  the  article  retails  at. 

Mr.  Magee.  Naturally  we  can  not  control  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  appreciate  that,  but  there  is  a  bigger  spread 
han  you  have  allowed. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Axminster 
*ujr  and  the  Wilton  rug  and  the  ordinary  rug  that  you  buy  in  the 
itore  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Magee.  There  is  with  me  this  morning  Mr.  Way,  of  W.  & 
F.  Sloane,  who  is  better  acquainted  with  that  phase  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Way  can  state  what  the  retail  price  is  on  the  Axminster  rugs. 

Mr.  Way.  The  Axminster  retail  price  would  vary  from  $27.50  to 
>1 10  and  $300.  They  are  still  making  chenilles  of  a  quality  that  we 
vould  have  to  pay  $40  a  yard  to  get.  The  average  chenille  Ax- 
ninster  sells  for  $110  to-day. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  about  the  same  price  as  the  other  rugs? 

Mr.  Wat.  That  is  the  chenille  Axminster. 

Mr.  Magee.  Understand  that  the  chenille  Axminster,  from  the 
tandpoint  of  quality,  by  and  large,  is  a  better  piece  of  goods  than 
he  Wilton. 

Senator  McLean.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  the  ordinary  carpet 
n<r  which  the  common  people  purchase. 

Mr.  Wat.  Well,  that  would  be  about  $60. 

Senator  McCumber.  "Many  of  your  chenilles  sold  in  1920  for  as 
uuch  as  $6  per  yard  at  retail,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  Oh,  my,  yes.  The  standard  chenille  is  now  selling 
t  retail  at  about  what,  Mr.  Way? 

Mr.  Wat.  At  about  $110  for  a  9  by  12  rug.    That  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Magee.  What  is  that  in  square  yards? 

Mr.  Wat.  About  $8.50  or  about  $9.25  per  square  yard. 

BRIEF  OF  HENRY  I.  MAGEE,   REPRESENTING  THE   CARPET  AND  RUG 
MAKXTFACTtntERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

<*>n  January  31  f  1921,  the  Committee  of  Carpet  Manufacturers  in  America, 
irongh  their  chairman,  George  McNeir,  of  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  (Inc.), 
nsonted  a  brief  on  Schedule  K  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
be  House  of  Representatives.  Since  that  time  House  bill  No.  7456  has  been 
ftsspd.  With  few  exceptions  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
i*  satisfied  with  the  protection  given  them  in  this  bill.  I  desire,  first  of  all, 
*  fommend  the  framers  of  this  bill  upon  the  exact  and  careful  wording 
hich  they  have  adopted.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  ambiguous 
hrns»H>logy  of  previous  bills,  and  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  carpet  manu- 
iHiirers  of  this  country,  and  they  recommend  that  care  should  be  taken  that 
lis  is  not  changed. 

There  are  two  fabrics  upon  which  we  need  more  protection.  The  first  one 
i  rbenUle  Axminster. 

This  type  of  floor  covering  has  been  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  for 
K»re  than  60  years,  though  originally  of  French  origin.  It  is  a  compara- 
bly new  industry  in  this  country.  About  25  years  ago  McCleary,  Wallln  & 
rouse,  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  chenille  goods, 
ut  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  after  a  short  time,  being  unable  to  com- 
He  with  foreign  goods. 
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Encouraged  by  a  more  favorable  tariff,  the  manufacture  of  chenille  g>x*> 
was  again  undertaken  in  1910.     The  business  grew   moderately   during  tU- 
next  few  years.     Then,  aided  materially  by  the  removal  of  foreign  conipt*: 
tion  in  1915,  owing  to  the  war,  and  an  increased  domestic  demand,  the  indu- 
try  rapidly  grew  to  a  substantial  business,  and  is  to-day  an  important  feature 
of  the  carpet  and  rug  industry.    There  are  now  four  different  concerns  manti 
facturing  chenille  carpets  and  rugs,  and  in  one  (the  largest)  more  than  *■* 
operatives  are  employed  in   this  particular  department,  to  whom   were  icil 
in  the  year  1920,  not  including  superintendents,  wages  to  the  amount  of  $73^~** 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  chenille  industry  has  existed  for  many  years,  Lb»* 
resultant  training  and  experience  of  the  workers  is  a  substantial  advantage  r<» 
the  manufacturer.  In  this  country  our  overseers  and  important  men  in  th? 
manufacturing,  planning,  and  designing  of  chenille  fabrics  are  from  the  Britisi 
Isles.  The  principal  competition  on  this  line  of  goods  has  been  from  the  British 
although  chenille  goods  of  French  and  German  manufacture  have  been  a!**- 
imported. 

It  will  interest  the  committee  to  know  that  the  proportion  of  labor  to  ttr 
whole  cost  is  greater  in  a  chenille  carpet  or  rug  than  in  any  other  woven  n\*« 
covering  in  popular  use,  and  runs  as  high  as  43  per  cent  of  the  total  eoeet.  i.  • 
eluding  overhead. 

A  single  company  manufacturing  these  goods  produced  127,000  square  yar.* 
in  1914  and  344,000  square  yards  in  1920,  while  the  wages  paid  in  1914  amount**' 
to  $131,195,  and  in  1920  to  $732,576.    In  1914  the  average  pay  of  a  weaver  on  th  . 
class  of  goods  was  $20  per  week,  and  in  1920  $55  per  week.    It  will  thus  be  >♦** 
that  the  wages  in  six  years  increased  nearly  200  per  cent. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  dependent  entirely  upon  foreign  manufacturers  f.. 
chenille  fabrics.  To-day  we  are  independent,  having  built  up  an  industry  whir* 
is  capable  of  supplying  our  domestic  wants. 

This  class  of  goods,  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  carries  a  compound  dm;, 
of  60  cents  a  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  Oriental,  Sav»  ft 
nerie,  and  Aubusson  rugs  carried  a  compound  duty  under  the  Payne  Act  -f 
10  cents  a  square  foot  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  House  bill  No.  7456,  paragraph  1117,  we  find  this : 

"  Oriental,  Axniinster,  Savonnerie,  Aubusson.  and  other  carpets  and  nu«- 
not  made  on  a  power-driven  loom ;  carpets  and  rugs  of  oriental  weave  or  wea  re- 
produced on  a  power-driven  loom ;  chenille  Axniinster  carpets  and  rugs,  whether 
woven  as  separate  carpets  and  rugs  or  in  rolls  of  any  width ;  all  the  forego  hit 
plain  or  figured,  5  cents  per  square  foot,  and  in  addition  thereto  30  per  centra. 
ad  valorem." 

In  regard  to  chenilles  we  wish  to  urge  an  addition  to  the  duty,  because  tt-  - 
particular  high-class  weave  is  practically  an  infant  industry  in  this  count  r>.  »i-t 
the  foreign  manufacturer  has  been  flooding  this  country  with  this  product,  • 
the  great  detriment  of  the  American  manufacturer,  which  can  easily  be  **•• 
by  the  figures  and  diagrams  made  up  from  Government  statistics   wtuVti   : 
herewith  submit. 

The  diagram  (on  file  with  the  committee)  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  show^  tU 
under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  the  imports  of  chenilles  were  increasing  vtr.. 
slowly,  but  that  they  started  to  increase  at  once  under  the  Underwood  tariff.     \ 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Europe  there  was  a  slight  setback,  followed  1« 
a  tremendous  increase  in  imports.    These  decreased  again  when  we  enteral  tb. 
war,  but  resumed  their  great  increase  shortly  after  the  armistice. 

The  figures  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  show  an  increase  in  square  yards  i  whl<  ■ 
eliminates  any  question  of  high  prices)  of  74  i>er  cent  for  the  Auiericau  tnttu't 
facturer  but  500  per  cent  increase  for  the  imported  chenille  carpets  and  rus* 

The  American  manufacturers  consider  that  for  protection  it  will  be  necefwar 
to  have  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  square  foot  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  second  fabric  on  which  added  protection  is  needed  is  Wilton  ruga  At 
carets. 

The  standard  English  worsted  rugs,  such  as  the  Templeton  Sui>erf  whMt  • 
recognized  throughout  England  and  in  this  country  as  the  standard  Kntfi-- 
worsted  rug,  can  be  .landed  in  this  country  for  £13  9s,  4d.  With  exchange  *t  a 
this  would  amount  to  $53.87.  Add  to  this  25  per  cent  on  the  American  vnliu 
tion  of  $76.50,  which  is  the  net  price  of  Hardwick  &  Magee  Co..  French  Wilt*. 
and  Whittall  Anglo-Persian,  and  fabrics  of  a  similar  type,  ami  the  renuM  .. 
$72  99.  The  freight  charges,  etc.,  are  approximately  $1.50.  Add  further  H  cam- 
per square  foot,  or  $3.24,  and  you  have  a  total  of  $77.73,  which  u+  the  jiricv  <■ 
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wbicli  Templeton  Supers  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer  in  this 
(wintry. 

With  a  duty  on  wool  of  2S  per  cent,  the  increased  cost  of  worsted  yarns  would 
l»e  10  cents  per  I* mini  or  25  cents  per  running  yard  (three-fourths  of  a  yard 
wiile),  in  the  case  of  Hardwick  &  Magee's  French  Wilton,  Whittall's  Anglo- 
I  Vivian,  and  similar  grades,  or  $4  a  nig,  making  necessary  a  net  selling  price 
•>f  .SKO..V),  leaving  the  Wiltons  nearly  $3  per  rug  unprotected.  On  Wiltons, 
therefore,  the  carpet  manufacturers  need  a  protection  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
mid  Jt  cents  per  square  foot. 

Imported  chenilles,  roll  goods,  per  square  yard,  Sepl.  1,  1921. 


German  (marks!  worked  back 
from  import  pnce) 

Snitch  No.  1  (21s.;  exchange  at 
»*)) 

Sct>t<  h  No.  2  (23s.:  exchange  at 
».»«) 

EuitUih  (21s.  6d.;  exchange  at 
StJQ) 

Frtrub  ( 37  francs;  exchange  at  8 
l*Utj»> 

Austrian  (kronen,  quoted  in  dol- 
lar*)  


Freight,  etc. 

For- 
eign 
cost. 

Per  cent. 

Amount. 

S3. 00 

10 

SO.  30 

4.00 

6 

.24 

4.35 

6 

.26 

4.10 

6 

.25 

4.56 

8 

.36 

4.75 

12 

.  56 

Landed 
*  cost 
without 
duty. 


S3. 30 
4.24 
4.61 
4.35 
4.92 
5.31 


Duty 

needed 

to 

equal- 
ise. 


S3. 70 
3.76 
3.39 
3.65 
3.33 
3.19 


Ameri- 
can 
value.1 


S7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.25 
8.50 


Per  cent  of  duty 
needed  on- 


Ameri- 
can 
value. 


53 
47 
42 
46 
40 
38 


Foreign 
value. 


123 
94 
78 
88 
73 
67 


1  Specific  duties  on  imported  carpets  compensate  for  duty  on  wools  and  are,  therefore,  not  used  in  these 
fltfire*. 

FIBER  Aim  WOOL-FIBER  RUGS. 


[Paragraph  1118.] 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  E.  CARS  TAR  PHEN,  REPRESENTING  FIBER 
RUG  MANUFACTURERS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  May  it  please  the  Senators,  this  is  a  remaining 
phase  of  our  industry  that  was  not  covered  under  the  grass-rug 
clause  of  paragraph  1020.  There  is  one  form  of  rug  manufactured  by 
members  of  our  association  known  as  a  fiber  rug  and  another  a  wool- 
fiber  rug.  We  talked  to  you  the  other  day  entirely  about  the  rugs 
that  were  made  of  grass. 

That  industry,  and  the  four  members  of  our  association  engaged 
in  it,  have  their  factories  out  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The 
other  members  of  our  association  produce  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
fiber  and  wool-fiber  products  and  have  their  factories  in  Massachu- 
setts, up  near  Springfield,  and  in  that  vicinity. 

Therefore,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  after  the  Tariff  Survey, 
we  can  see,  have  placed  our  wool-fiber  rug  under  the  1118  clause  at  a 
certain  rate  per  square  foot  and  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

We  have  prepared  here  a  brief,  and  it  r.eally  is  a  brief,  and  in  view 
of  the  time  allowed  us  the  other  day  I  am  not  going  to  take  very 
much  of  your  time  this  morning.  I  am  going  .to  ask  permission  to 
submit  this  brief.  It  refers  to  certain  sections  and  paragraphs  of 
the  tariff  survey  which  was  made  of  our  industries  at  our  initiative, 
and  is  most  comprehensive  and  thorough.  We  have  in  the  memo- 
randum we  are  filing  referred  to  certain  tables  and  certain  clauses 
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and  paragraphs  of  the  Tariff  Survey  and  explained  in  great  detail, 
most  comprehensively  and  intelligently,  the  growth  of  that  form  *4 
industry  here  and  give  comparative  tables  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Also  in  our  brief  we  have  referred  to  our  appearances  before  ^ie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  when  statements  were  made  by  various 
of  our  members  and  such  parts  of  our  brief  are  marked  so  you  can 
quickly  get  at  it.  We  have  here  to-day  Mr.  Stephenson,  president  of 
the  Patcnogue  Co.,  of  Springfield,  and  Mr.  Solomon  of  the  Plymoutb- 
Patchogue  mills.  We  do  not  want  to  add  anything  further,  excep: 
this,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  product — the  other* 
are  made  wnolly  of  grass — is  made  of  what  we  call  wool  and  fiber. 
That  rug  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee]  is  made  of  paper 
with  wool  worked  into  it.  Therefore  it  would  come  under  th* 
woolen  schedule. 

We  also  have  a  fiber  rug  with  cotton  warp.    This  rug  [indicating 
is  made  of  paper,  with  cotton  warp;  and  the  rug  is,  as  you  see,  Ttry 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  rugs  you  saw  at  the  hearing  on  Monday 
known  as  grass  rugs. 

Senator  Simmons.  Where  are  those  samples  made  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen;  They  were  made  by  the  Plymouth  Mills  up  in 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

We  explained  at  our  previous  hearing  why  the  fiber  rug  manufac- 
turers in  our  association  were  interested  equally  with  the  grass-roe 
manufacturers,  a  most  unusual  situation.  The  two  groups  in  com- 
petition with  each  other  were  in  the  Middle  West  making  grass  rugs, 
and  the  others  in  competition  making  fiber  and  wool-fiber  rugs,  til 
competing  openly  in  the  American  market  but  combined  against  ti.r 
menace  01  the  Japanese  rice-straw  rug. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  other  day  when  you  were  here  you  were 
comparing  your  rug  with  the  Japanese  rug. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  you  are  comparing  this  rug  with  tiie 
Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Only  in  this  way:  The  wool-fiber  rug  is  a  dif- 
ferent product,  Senator. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  make  that  wool-fiber  rug  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  No,  they  .do  not  make  that. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  your  competitor? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  So  far  as  competition  is  concerned  at  the  pres- 
ent time  they  are  not  bringing  into  this  country  the  woolen  fiber  ros. 
The  fiber  rug  is  not  being  made  generally  in  foreign  countries.  Tbt 
reason  we  have  been  placed  within  this  schedule  is  this:  That  the 
rugs  that  come  into  this  country  that  are  competing  with  the  gr*?.* 
rugs  similarly  are  competing  with  this  fiber  rug  that  we  make^  b«cati?t 
they  are  used  for  the  same  purpose;  they  are  sold  at  about  the  sam* 
prices. 

There  is  one  little  feature  of  the  thing  I  do  want  to 

Senator  Walsh  (interposing).  They  are  not  made  of  the  saint 
material  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  No. 

Senator  Walsh.  But  have  the  same  use  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  They  have  the  same  use,  absolutely,  but  are 
not  of  the  same  material. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  f 
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Mr.  Carstarphen.  The  prices  of  the  American  woolen  fiber  prod- 
uct rugs  runs  along  about  the  same  as  grass  rugs  in  this  country. 
The  cost  of  production  of  the  grass  rug  that  is  sold  in  the  market  here 
1  explained  to  you  quite  at  length  last  Monday. 

Tnere  is  just  one  feature  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to,  if  I  may, 
that  while  we  believe  that  our  wool-fiber  rug  is  taken  care  of  under 
paragraph  1118  of  the  schedule 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Under  what  description  of  1118? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  1118,  you  will  observe,  in  the  first  paragraph, 
refers  to  certain  kinds  of  carpets,  etc.,  and  the  second  paragraph 
speaks  of  ingrain;  and  the  third  paragraph  of  other  floor  carpets. 

If  it  should  be  considered,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  tariff,  that 
because  this  is  an  ingrain  weave  and  has  some  wool  in  it  that  it  falls 
under  that  paragraph,  why  we  are  protected.  But  there  is  one  thing 
which  concerns  us:  That  the  rug  we  make  of  fiber  with  cotton  warp 
or  of  fiber  with  fiber  warp,  if  there  should  be  any  question  when  you 
come  to  finally  pass  on  these  paragraphs  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
particular  rug  falls  within  the  purview  of  1118,  then,  if  not,  if  it  falls 
within  the  purview  of  paragraph  1020,  which  refers  to  grass  rugs  of 
similar  make  and  description,  then  we  feel  that  there  should  some- 
where be  put  in  this  tarin  law,  added  to  this,  a  statement  represent- 
ing floor  covers  of  which  the  chief  component  part,  either  in  weight 
or  value,  is  paper,  2  cents  per  square  foot  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  your  experts  say  it  falls  under  1 1 18  or  1020  we  are  protected  as  to 
this  fiber  rug.     If  it  does  not,  then  we  would  ask  you  to  consider  the 

Juestion  of  putting  in  a  couple  of  lines  that  will  definitely  say  that 
bat  fiber  rug  is  taken  care  of. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  only  going  to  say 

Senator  Simmons  (interposing).  In  other  words,  you  want  it 
broad  enough  to  protect  any  kind  of  a  rug  that  you  make  here  in  this 
country  against  this  Japanese  rug  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Precisely,  yes;  the  indirect  competition  of  a 
rug  similar  in  class,  character,  and  description.  If  they  can  bring 
in  rice-straw  rugs,  such  as  I  showed  you  the  other  day,  the  blue  ones, 
that  looks  like  this  fiber  rug  with  cotton  warp,  looks  like  the  grass  or 
ftex  rug — I  will  not  go  into  the  cost  of  what  they  can  bring  it  m  for — 
that  is  competition  with  our  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  as  good  a  njg  ? 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  Oh,  no;  we  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  a  rug,  but 
the  trouble  is  the  public  oftentimes  does  not  know  the  difference. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  salesman  would  know  whether  it  was  or  not 
wd  could  tell  the  customer. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  The  woolen  rug  is  better  than  the  fiber  rug. 
But  the  trouble  is  the  salesmen  do  not  tell  the  customers. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  submit  the  rest  of  your  matter  for  inser- 
tion in  the  record. 

Mr.  Carstarphen.  I  will;  thank  you. 

&UIF  OF  FRANK  E.  CARSTARPHEN,  REPRESENTING  THE  GRASS  AND  FIBER  RTTO 

MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Gran  and  Fiber  Rag  Manufacturers'  Association  respectfully  calls  the  attention 
^  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  the  tariff  provision  contained  in  paragraph  1118,  H. 
R.  7456,  which  is  as  fallows: 

"  Par.  1118.  Axminster  carpets  and  rugs,  not  specially  provided  for,  and  carpets 
ad  rugs  of  like  character  or  description,  2  cents  per  square  foot;  Wilton  carpets  and 
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rugs,  and  carpets  and  rugs  of  like  character  or  description,  3  cents  per  equare  i<>  ? 
Brussels  carpets  and  rugs,  and  carpets  and  rugs  of  like  character  or  description,  i 
cents  per  square  foot;  velvet  and  tapestry  carpets  and  rugs,  and  carpets  and  rug*  *t 
like  character  or  description,  1J  cents  per  square  foot;  and,  in  addition  thereto  vi 
all  the  foregoing,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"  Ingrain  carpets,  and  ingrain  rugs  or  art  squares,  of  whatever  material  compose: 
and  carpets  and  rugs  of  like  character  and  description,  not  specially  provided  J  r. 
1  cent  per  square  foot,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"All  other  floor  coverings,  including  mats  and  druggets,  not  specially  provided  f ' 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  whether  or  not  constituting  chief  value,  2  cent* 
per  square  foot  and,  in  addition  thereto,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"Parts  of  the  foregoing  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  provided  for  the  o»mj]«' 
article." 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  properly  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Gr*&  ti: 
Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  with  reference  to  nigs  manufactured  by  tLt<^r 
of  its  members  engaged  in  the  fiber  rug  manufacturing  industry,  we  respectfully  rcyie*. 
that  the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  refer  to  a  Government  t\*  c  «• 
ment  entitled  "Tariff  Information  Surveys  on  the  Articles  in  Paragraphs  272  an<l  i'* 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913  and  Related  Articles  in  Other  Paragraphs,  **  which  *;? 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  printed  for  use  of  1  onimirc*? 
on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  and  bearing  title  "Floor  4 'tivvriic1 
Other  Than  Wool,"  and  comprehensively  covering  certain  sections  of  the  Uriu  * 
1913,  designated  as  paragraphs  272  and  368,  matting,  mate,  and  nigs  of  vegeU'h 
substances;  paragraph  273,  carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  nigs  of  vegetable  til*' 
(except  cotton);  paragraph  276,  linoleum  and  Boor  oilcloth;  paragraphs  298.  2<#.  atA 
303,  ingrain  carpets,  mats,  and  rugs;  paragraph  302;  cotton  carpets,  carpeting,  net? 
and  rugs;  paragraphs  323  and  332,  fiber  floor  coverings  (as  manufactures  of  rssv 
paper  or  of  paper);  paragraph  371,  cocoa  and  rattan  matting  and  mats;  which  sun* 
was  completed  and  published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  January.  lfcM 
and  contains  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  industry  both  in  the  United  States  iz' 
abroad  for  a  long  period  of  vears  to  and  including  the  first  half  of  the  year  1920. 

This  survey  was  initiated  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Grass  &  Fiber  P ': 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  has  incorporated  in  it  statistics  and  data  in  the  grcfli'** 
detail,  furnished  by  the  members  of  the  association,  and  also  contains  the  result  >»' 
independent  investigations  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission  among  the  importers  ^ 
the  foreign  product  and  foreign  manufacturers.  Inasmuch  as  this  survey  U  at  ail* i  * 
to  members  of  this  committee,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  make  no  further  refcwiv,? 
to  it  except  to  direct  your  special  attention  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Tariff  Commisa'C 
as  to  fiber  and  wool- fiber  floor  coverings  which  appear  on  pages  108  and  109  od  t"  - 
Survey,  as  follows: 

TARIFF   CONSIDERATIONS. 

There  being  little  or  no  importation  of  fiber  or  wool -fiber  floor  coverings,  the  qwfl  ; 
of  classification  of  these  goods  is,  as  matters  now  stand,  largely  an  academic  quest t« T 
Development  of  foreign  competition  is  not  inconceivable,  however,  and  it  ma>  * 
well  to  indicate  under  which  provisions  of  the  present  tariff  such  goods  would  i*  • 
probability  fall,  if  imported,  and  the  changes  in  these  pnnWons  which  haw  I*-** 
recommended  by  the  Tariff  Oommiasjpn. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  present  tariff  law,  fiber  and  wool-fiber  floor  oa^iiu* 
as  now  produced  in  the  Unjted  States  fall  into  two  main  classes,  dvall~iil«r  fl«* 
coverings,  made  on  plain  looms,  and  (2)  ingrain  floor  coverings,  whether  two-pb  t 
three-ply  and  whether  in  part  of  wool  or  wholly  of  other  materials.  Since  th»*rr  t- . 
specific  provision  for  floor  coverings  of  the  first  class,  such  goods  would  prpsunuf'V 
fall  under  the  general  provisions  of  either  paragraph  323  or  paragraph  332,  dcrm^im: 
on  the  grade  of  paper  used.    These  provisions  read  as  follows: 

"Par.  323.  *  *  *  tissue  paper  *  *  *  and  articles  manufactured  from  »'■.♦ 
of  the  foregoing  papers  or  of  which  such  paper  is  the  component  material  of  chiel  va.ii*, 
30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

'Par.  332.  *  *  *  and  all  papers  and  manufactures  of  paper  or  of  which  p*;*" 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  thi**  ^vU/*. 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem". 

Ingrain  carpets,  whether  two-ply  or  three-ply  and  irrespective  of  enmpon^nt  «♦• 
terials,  are  at  present  provided  for  as  follows: 

"Par.  298.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all-chain  Venetian  carpets.  S>  !'•' 
centum  ad  valorem. 

"Par.  299.  Wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  20  per  centum  ad  talnwn 

Ingrain  rugs  or  art  squares  are  covered  by  the  following  provision,  except  that  f  • 
to  be  noted  that  such  articles  must  be  composed  in  part  oi  wool: 
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"  Par.  303.  Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens  covers,  hassocks,  bed  sides,  art  squares, 
id  other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not 
ecially  provided  for  in  thiB  section,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  im- 
*ed  on  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description." 
t'liless  ingrain  rugs  or  art  squares  containing  no  wool  were  construed  to  be  covered 
•  the  foregoing  provisions  because  of  similitude,  they  would  be  classified  elsewhere 
cording  to  leading  material  of  which  composed. 

In  a  separate  report  on  wool  floor  coverings  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
Lssinn.  certain  recommendations  are  made  with  reference  to  classification  of  ingrain 
Kir  coverings.  These  may  be  quoted  here,  since  they  cover  the  classification  of  fiber 
id  wool-fiber  ingrains,  as  well  as  of  wool  ingrains.  The  suggested  provision,  together 
ith  comment  thereon,  follows: 
'  Three-ply,  two-ply,  and  all  other  ingrain  carpets,  rugs,  and  art  squares,  of  what- 

.vr  material  composed (rate). 

"  The  purpose  of  the  last  paragraph  is  to  bring  together  all  ingrains,  of  whatever  ma  te- 
al mm  posed.  The  growing  importance  of  ingrains  containing  no  wool,  such  as  fiber 
iirrains  and  jute-fiber  ingrains,  is  the  reason  for  the  recommendation  that  they  be 
Lcluded  in  this  paragraph.  In  so  far  as  there  were  any  foreign  competition  from 
wxis  of  a  similar  character  or  description,  the  duty  would  thus  act  to  protect  the  user 
f  the  ingrain  loom  whether  the  product  which  he  is  weaving  is  of  wool  or  not.  The 
>ason  for  keeping  the  provision  under  Schedule  K  is  the  fact  that  the  wool  ingrains 
re  the.  only  kind  at  present  imported ;  if  ingrains  which  are  not  made  of  wool  come  to 
»rm  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  it  might  be  desirable  to  transfer  this  provision  to  Schedule 
.  The  terms  * two-ply '  and  '  three-ply '  have  been  retained  to  modify  ingrain,  and  'all 
*her'  has  been  added  to  provide  for  other  types,  while  'triple/  'all-chain  Venetian,' 
nd    wool  Dutch'  have  been  dropped." 

li  it  should  be  determined  by  tne  committee  that  the  wool-fiber  rugs  manufactured 
»y  certain  members  of  our  association  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  various  clauses  of 
raragraph  1118  of  tariff  bill,  H.  R.  7456,  then  we  have  no  further  comments  to  make  in 
minection  therewith,  except  to  say  that  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to  the  duty  set 
"nil  in  those  clauses. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  matter  to  which  we  must  direct  your  attention 
iy  way  of  suggestion ,  as  follows ,  to  wit : 

There  is  a  rug  manufactured  by  members  of  our  association,  of  which  the  chief  com- 
ponent part  either  in  weight  or  value  is  paper,  being  what  is  commonly  known  in  the 
irade  as  fiber  rug,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  wool-fiber  rug. 

Undoubtedly  grass  rugs  will  be  taken  care  of  under  paragraph  1020  as  same  shall  be 
finally  agreed  upon  by  Congress  (we  truBt  in  the  manner  indicated  by  this  association 
U  its  hearing  before  this  committee  on  Monday  last),  and  we  assume  that  wool -fiber 
nigs  will  be  taken  care  of  under  paragraph  1118  as  it  stands,  but  there  may  be  a  possibil- 
ity these  paper  rugs  (known  among  the  trade  as  fiber  rugs)  would  not  be  covered  by 
fcither  of  saia  paragraphs,  and  we  therefore  suggest  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee and  its  experts  there  is  any  question  as  to  whether  said  paper  rugs  are  included 
b  either  of  said  paragraphs,  that  there  be  added  to  paragraph  1118  the  additional  clause 
reading: 

'*  Floor  coverings  of  which  the  chief  component  part  either  in  weight  or  value  is 
paper,  2  cents  per  square  foot  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  hearings  on 
»ft»?ral  tariff  revision  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Part  IV,  on  Schedules  I,  J,  K,  L,  and  M,  held  upon  several  occasions, 
Winning  the  28th  day  of  January,  1921. 

VV<»  particularly  request  that  members  of  the  committee  will  at  their  convenience 
**fer  to  the  statements  made  and  incorporated  in  the  record  at  that  time:  Frank  E. 
'  awtarphen,  pages  2683  to  2684;  Victor  G.  Beuttell,  pages  2685  and  2686;  William  M. 
^venson,  2687  to  2691 . 

We  also  desire  that  reference  shall  be  made  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  I.  Solomon,  on 
P^ea  2989  to  2993  of  this  record  (when  Schedule  M  was  being  considered  by  the 
Nays  and  Means  Committee),  and  to  the  statements  of  William  M.  Stevenson  on 
P*f*  2993  to  2995;  Myron  W.  Robinson,  2995  and  2996;  Frank  E.  Carstarphen, 
~W>  and  21)97,  of  this  same  record. 

Furthermore,  there  is  incorporated  in  the  notes  of  this  tariff  hearing  a  brief  filed  by 
"■unsel  for  the  Grass  and  Fiber  Rug  Manufacturers'  Association  in  connection  witn 
foe  saiii  hearing  upon  the  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  law  in  which  said  association  was 
specially  interested.    This  brief  may  be  found  on  pages  2459  to  2485. 
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FIBER  AND   WOOL- FIBER   RUG    INDUSTRY. 

Fiber  is  a  paper  product  so  treated  that  a  twisted  thread  is  prepared,  which  is  th" 
woven  into  mattings  and  rugs.     In  certain  grades  wool  is  mixed  with  the  paper 

This  product  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  woolen  carpet  or  rug  for  \\ . 
houses  of  people  of  moderate  and  small  means,  and  also  for  the  summer  homes  of  v»  •' 
to-do  people. 

The  industry  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  the  first  company  in  this  country.  tj.* 
Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  a  member  of  this  assoication,  having  started  bueinW  ie 
1894.     In  1905  the  Harvey  Fiber  Carpet  Co.  and  the  Plymouth  Mills  were  organii^t 
The  Bozart  Rug  Co.  was  organized  in  1914.    The  Bradley  Rug  Co.  in  1907. 

The  six  companies,  members  of  this  association  are  the  principal  manufacturer*  •  * 
carpets  and  rugs  of  fiber,  and  of  wool  and  fiber,  and  of  mattings  in  the  United  Sta%- 
their  output  being  estimated  to  be  about  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  domestic  pn*i'i- ' 
They  are  using  in  their  product  at  present  about  $2,000,000  of  material  annually,  at*: 
are  heavy  users  of  magazines  and  newspapers  for  advertising,  and  pay  thousand?-  ' 
dollars  as  freight.  They  have  about  2,000  employees,  and  pay  annually  in  w*j— 
about  $2,000,000,  the  average  weekly  wage  of  operatives  being  in  excess  of  $2*«  j» 
week. 

The  fiber  and  wool-fiber  products  of  this  country  are  of  great  utility,  hein?  artist: 
durable  and  practical  for  all  seasons  of  the  year.    They  are  all  sanitary,  and  eonw-  .  i 
them  waterproof.    They  are  seamless  and  reversible.    The  waterproofed  ru£*  tar- 
rain  and  Bnow  and  are  practically  indestructible.    They  are  made  in  a  preat  van»»" 
of  designs  and  colors,  so  that  perfect  harmony  with  their  surroundings  is*  obtain*'.:* 
and  they  are  artistically  highly  educative. 

The  capitalization  of  the  fiber-rug  companies  above  mentioned  is  $5,260,000  v 
follows: 

Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass $1 ,  000. '»»■ 

Bozart  Rug  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass 2, 000.  tu« 

Patchogue- Plymouth  Mills  Corporation,  Lawrence,  Mass 1 ,  700.  tuu 

Harvey  Fiber  Carpet  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 500. i** 

Bradley  Rug  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass 60.  <«» 

All  of  the  foregoing  companies  are  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis  and  have  no  intr*- 
locking  directorates. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  foregoing  shows  that  the  industry  deserve?  rrv 
tection. 
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invrican  Carpet  Manufacturers'  Committee,  Axminster  and  Wilton  carpets  and 

rugs 3753 

Lm^rican  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  raw  wool 3672 

Arizona  Wool  Growers'  Association,  raw  wool 3669 

anipbell,  Hugh.  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  raw  wool 3669 

arded  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  general  review 3570 

tastarphen,  Frank  E.,  New  York  City,  fiber  and  wool-fiber  rugs 3761 

>ale.  Samuel  S.,  Boston,  Mass.,  general  review 3570 

'awcett,  0.  F.,  Chicago,  111.,  raw  wool 3672 

ioldman,  William,  New  York  City,  raw  wool 3708 

larrin^ton,  T.  F.,  New  York  City,  wool  on  the  skin. 3636 

daho  State  Wool  Growers'  Association,  raw  wool 3685 

limoifl  Agricultural  Association,  raw  wool 3702 

<>ira  Fleece  Wool  Growers'  Association,  raw  wool 3660 

-atta.  W.  W.t  Logan.  Iowa,  raw  wool 3660 

Icftride,  James  N.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  raw  wool 3658 

Itf'lure,  Dr.  S.  W.,  Nampa,  Idaho,  raw  wool 3662 

te»e,  Henry  I.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Axminster  and  Wilton  carpets  and  rugs. .  3753 

brphall,  F.  R.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  raw  wool 3695 

Lichigan  Wool  Growers'  Association,  raw  wool 3658 

filler,  Prager,  Roewell.  N.  Mex.,  raw  wool 3719 

[alional  Association  of  Merchant  Tailors  of  America,  cloth  and  clothing  i 3733 

Rational  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass.,  general  review 3525 

iaiional  Knitted  Outerwear  Association,  knitted  outerwear 3736 

jational  Mohair  Growers'  Association,  mohair , 3724 

jational  Sheep  and  Wool  Bureau,  raw  wool 3640 

Iational  Wool  Growers'  Association,  raw  wool 3662, 3695 

Oriental  Textile  Mills,  Houston,  Tex.,  camel,  alpaca,  and  llama  hair 3635 

Wo,  Martin  K.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  knitted  underwear  and  hosiery 3750 

Wnix,  John  J.,  New  York  City,  knitted  outerwear 3736 

lad  ford,  J.  S.,  Houston,  Tex.,  camel,  alpaca,  and  llama  hair 3635 

tovder,  E.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C,  cloth  and  clothing 3733 

Wis,  Andrew  J.,  Boston,  Mass.,  raw  wool 3706 

'pfoat,  Hugh,  Boise,  Idaho,  raw  wool 3685 

ftroock  Plush  Co.,  pile  fabrics 3734 

feylor,  R.  e.,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  mohair 3724 

Valker,  J.  F.,  Gambler,  Ohio,  raw  wool 3640 

Watson,  John  C,  Chicago,  111.,  raw  wool 3702 

^mple,  William  L.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  pile  fabrics 3734 

filson,  Dr.  J.  B.,  McKinley,  Wyo.,  raw  wool 3692 

Vood,  John  P.,  Boston,  Mass.,  general  review 3525 

Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association,  raw  wool 3692 
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Angora  goat 3724 

Amount  of  wool  to  pound  of  cloth. .     3627 

Blankets 3533 
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Axminster 3753 

Wilton 3753 

Cloth 3602,  3733 

Clothing 3708, 3733 
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Pile 3533,3734 

Woven 3532 

Felts,  not  woven 3534 
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Alpaca 3635 

Camel 3635 

Llama 3635 

Hosiery 3750 

Mohair 3724 
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Fiber 3761 

Wilton 3753 

Wool-fiber 3761 

Schedule      K      (Payne-Aldrich), 
analysis  of 3608 

Sheep  industry 3702, 3719 

Statistics: 

Comparison    of    ad    valorem 

duties 3561-3569 

Wool- 
Foreign,  cost  of 3549 

Grease 3594 

Scoured 3599 
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Woolens,  carded 

Worsteds 

Worsted  and  woolen  niH 
schedules ". , 

Yarns,     worsted,     protective 

duty ..*.. 

Underwear,  knitted 

Wool: 

Amount  of,  to  pound  of  ctatk.. 

Bv-producte 5  . .  . 

Cloth 3602; 

Extract ." 

Flock 
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NOTE. 

Believing  the  greatest  demand  for  the  Tariff  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  H.  R.  7456  will  be  only  for  those 
chedules  containing  the  particular  items  in  which  each  individual 
3  interested,  the  preliminary  prints  have  been  revised  and  indexed 
ud  printed  by  schedules. 

The  hearings  are  paged  consecutively  and  comprise  the^following 
eparate  documents: 

American  Valuation. 

Dyes  Embargo. 

Schedule    1. — Chemicals,  Oils,  and  Paints. 

Schedule   2. — Earths,  Earthenware,  and  Glassware. 

Schedule   3. — Metals  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   4. — Wood  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule    5. — Sugar,  Molasses,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   6. — Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule   7. — Agricultural  Products  and  Provisions!  rtTr*  •     * 

Schedule   8.-Spirits,  Wines,  and  Other  Beverages  J™111™11^- 

Schedule   9. — Cotton  Manufactures. 

Schedule  10. — Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  11. — Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  12.— Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 

Schedule  13. — Papers  and  BookB. 

Schedule  14. — Sundries.  * 

Schedule  15. — Free  List. 

Special  and  Administrative  Provisions,  and  Appendix  containing  briefs  re- 
ceived too  late  for  printing  in  the  volume  containing  the  hearings  upon  the 
various  schedules. 

Letghton  C.  Taylor,  Clerk. 
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Schedule  12. 
SILK  AND  SILK  GOODS. 


SILK  IN  GENERAL. 

ITATEMENT  OF  H.  E.  MILES,  BACINE,  WIS.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

FAIR,  TARIFF  LEAGUE. 

Mr.  Miles.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  H.  E.  Miles.  I  live  at  Ra- 
ine,  Wis.,  and  I  am  chairman  of  the  Fair  Tariff  League. 

The  Fair  Tariff  League  is  an  organization  representing  a  cross- 
ection  of  society  as  near  as  it  can  determine.  It  wants  to  know  by 
rhat  right  favored  interests  ask  for  increased  profits  by  special  acts 
f  Congress  from  the  working  people  of  the  United  States,  which  I 
ake  it  is  what  the  committee  wants  to  know.  They  are  protectionists, 
lost  of  them,  dved-in-the-wool  protectionists. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  I  suggest,  as  the  time  is  so  short,  that  you 
onfine  yourself  to  the  silk  schedule. 

Mr.  Miles.  We  have  to-day  a  virtual  embargo  on  the  importation 
f  silks  for  general  consumption  in  the  United  States.  There  is  none 
unnng  in  competing  against  the  production  of  the  United  States, 
x<  ept  the  cheap  habutai  from  Japan  and  the  Shantung  silk  from 
'hina,  two  things  apparently  our  manufacturers  do  not  want  to 
lake.  With  an  embargo  now,  why  do  manufacturers  ask  for  any- 
rins:  more  ? 

^hat  is  the  basis  of  protection?  It  is  "the  difference  in  the  cost 
f  production  here  and  abroad."  The  silk  manufacturers  who  here 
lead  for  further  contributions  from  the  public  funds  have  not  given 
ny  reason  whatever  on  this  basis  for  any  raise  in  rates.  They  have 
iade  a  plea  about  wages,  but  have  absolutely  misstated  the  funda- 
mentals. We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  this  committee  and  the  other 
>mmittees  about  the  low  wages  paid  in  Japan,  a  matter  as  irrelevant 
)  this  subject  as  the  habitableness  of  Mars.  We  learn  from  the  Tariff 
Wmission  that  wages  in' Japan,  figured  in  pennies,  are  one-sixth  of 
aj:es  in  the  United  States,  but  the  inefficiency  of  the  Japanese  work- 
ian  is  so  great  that  he  gets,  measured  in  pennies,  two-thirds  of  the 
median  wages,  and  it  takes  so  many  Japs  to  do  the  work  of  an 
rceriean  that  this  remaining  one-third  is  virtual  I j  done  away  with. 
Japan  does  not  make  anything  except  habutai  in  the  way  of  silk 
►  compete  with  us.  Yesterday  we  were  asked  the  scare  question, 
^at  if  Japan  does  go  out  in  the  general  field  and  make  our  sorts  01 
Iks?  That  question  is  not  relevant.  When,  if  ever,  they  make  these 
Iks  we  will  consider  it,  but  we  have  no  right  to  make  further  drafts 
!*>n  our  women's  pocketbooks  at  this  time  on  any  such  unexpected 
mtingency. 
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One-half  the  cost  of  making  silk  is  the  raw  material.  Silk  is 
precious.  That  is  why  we  like  it.  If  the  silk  manufacturers  premt 
were  put  on  the  stand  under  oath,  they  would  variously  state  that  the 
cost  of  making  silk  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial. And  silk  costs  the  same  the  world  over.  On  that  basis  w« 
have  actually  eliminated  from  all  tariff  consideration  this  40  to  5*' 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  product,  and  the  tariff  is  levied  onlj*  in 
consideration  of  the  other  50  per- cent,  being  the  items  of  labor,  over 
head,  and  profit.  To-day  the  tariff  on  silk  fabrics  is  45  per  cent.  If 
the  cost  of  the  material  is  50  per  cent,  then  we  have  a  90  per  cent  tariff 
to-day  on  all  the  variable  items,  including  the  profit  of  the  foreigner. 
his  overhead,  and  his  wages,  which  is  clearly  very  excessive. 

The  fact  that  we  now  have  an  embargo  further  confirms  the  state- 
ment that  the  present  tariff  is  excessive.  I  have  just  gone  through 
great  department  stores  of  New  York  City.  I  could  have  gotten  4-- 
samples.  Here  are  many.  I  couldn't  find  any  silk  for  ordinary  v*&r 
by  the  women  of  America  that  was  made  abroad  and  sold  against  tht 
same  silk  here.  Silks  made  abroad  differ  either  in  design  or  quail:/ 
and  get  in  only  for  that)  reason,  and  to  get  this  novelty  in  design  »*r 
quality  the  American  buyer  has  to  pay  three  times  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer's price  because  our  tariff  is  45  per  cent.  On  a  fair  tariff  >«  * 
would  get  it  at  a  much  less  price  with  no  harm  to  anyone. 

Now,  about  the  wage  cost:  Manufacturers  of  silk  and  experts  m 
the  business  tell  us  the  wages  in  manufacturing  ordinary  silk  cloth  ar# 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  price.  They  tell  us  that  the  difference  bet  w **r* * 
the  wage'cost  of  manufacturing  silks  of  the  kinds  we  commonly  n-r 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  is  15  per  cent  at  the  out>i»i- 
I  have  always  said,  withj  15  years'  experience  and  the  help  of  mar  \ 
experts  on  tariff  in  the  United  States,  that  I  would  usually  give  ti* 
well-established  American  manufacturer  twice  this  difference  :.l. 
wage  cost,  but  when  I  said  that  to  a  Congressman  of  note  >** 
smiled  at  the  gentleman  who  introduced  me  and  said,  "I  cod" 
raise  $20,000,000  in  my  little  bailiwick  to  beat  that  proposition." 
1  think  we  were  rather  close  together,  closer  than  he  realizr  . 
On  some  things  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  in  the  Unite.. 
States  and  foreign  countries  is  nil,  and  twice  nothing  is  not  i»»n 
much.  The  Congressman  had  these  in  mind  possibly.  From  tlw  -in- 
vestigation we  have  made,  30  per  cent  would  be  the  extreme  pn*'* 
tion  on  silks,  being  twice  the  difference  in  wage  cost,  closely  fijrurr' 
We  are  taxing  American  silk  users  beyond  reason  if  we  go  beyond  '■■» 
per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Foreign  valuation  or  American  valuation! 

Mr.  Miles.  Foreign  valuation.  If  the  silk  manufacturers  who  t»- 
tified  before  you  were  put  under  oath  and  questioned  on  costs  anl 
needs,  you  would  get  more  information  in  60  minutes  than  you  hav 
had  in  several  days  of  tariff  hearings. 

Our  league  is  gathering  costs  and  will  present  to  you,  if  you  vu*I 
allow  us,  at  a  later  time,  samples  of  things  made  in  the  United  StM«- 
with  such  a  low  wage  cost  that  it  is  difficult  to  figure  it. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  large  is  your  organization? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  the  membership  of  the  league  itself  would  m4 
be  over  300.  It  includes  presidents  and  secretaries  of  several  firec 
organizations  with  maybe  a  million  and  a  half,  and  president*  an»' 
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rther  representatives  of  wage  organization  of  370,000;  manufac- 
turers, importers,  merchants,  women,  and  I  don't  know  who  all. 

These  silk  men  look  so  much  as  though  they  could  earn  their  own 
living.  They  have  to-day  about  90  per  cent  of  the  American  market 
with  the  10  per  cent  of  imports  noncompetitive,  and  vet  they  ask  Con- 
gress to  give  them  more  than  90  per  cent  of  so-called  protection,  most 
yi  which  would  not  be  protection  at  all,  on  all  items  of  difference — 
Inlw.  profit,  and  overhead.  We  find  neither  reason  nor  modesty 
in  this. 

You  must  be  careful  as  to  how  much  you  pay  manufacturers  in 
tariff  privileges  in  expectation  of  their  passing  it  on  to  their  wage 
earners.  I  am  a  life-long  manufacturer.  W  hen  these  dear  silk  people, 
back  in  1908,  had  an  extremely  high  tariff  they  paid  in  Rhode  Island 
$7  to  $8  for  a  long  week  of  56  to  60  hours,  with  92.8  per  cent  of  their 
employees  immigrants,  and  only  7.2  per  cent  American  born,  and  I 
presume  that  a  good  many  of  those  were  sons  and  daughters  ot  immi- 
grants recently  arrived.  I  submit  that  the  Congress  must  be  ex- 
tremely careful  in  taxing  working  women  entitled  to  silk  hose  or 
silk  gowns  millions  of  dollars  for  a  group  of  profit-making  manu- 
facturers on  the  supposition  that  they  will  pass  it  on  to  the  wage 
parners,  when  a  number  of  years  before  the  war  they  had  the  lowest 
*a<res  paid  in  the  United  States  for  as  long  a  week  as  any  labor 
worked. 

Just  a  word  about  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
talked  with  many  of  their  leaders  and  asked  if  they  like  to  be  re- 
garded sentimentally  and  as  if  the  American  laborer  needs  a  lot  of 
protection  as  a  public  grant,  because  they  are  producing  so  little 
wnpared  to  the  wages  they  get.  They  do  not.  The  American  work- 
nan  is  the  cheapest  worlnngman  on  earth,  the  most  vigorous  and 
the  most  effective  on  quantity  production  by  machinery.  He  is  filling 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  American  products  because  they  cost 
aijrhty  little,  and  less  here  than  anywhere  else. 

These  silk  and  other  people  are  asking  you  to  add  billions  of  dol- 
*rs  per  annum  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  when  there 
3  no  reason  on  earth  for  anything  other  than  a  reduction  in  the 
iilk  and  similar  schedules  and  the  saving  of  from  two  to  five  billion 
Wlars  per  annum  to  the  wage  earners  and  others  of  the  United 
States.  Wages  are  going  down.  We  are  sympathetic  with  reduc- 
ions  in  wages.  We  must  not  hurt  the  purchasing  power  of  these 
reduced  wages  by  additions  to  the  duties. 

Price  fixing — as  a  manufacturer  for  40  years  I  know  something 
ibout  price  fixing.  I  was  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Manufacturers,  have  served  farmers  with 
ay  products  for  40  years,  and  I  don't  know  any  industry  in  the 
United  States  that  is  not  more  or  less  subject  to  price  fixing.  I  ask 
me  manufacturer  after  another  and  they  just  smile  at  me  and  assent, 
tov  addition  to  the  tariff  is  a  buttress  of  price  fixing. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  What  do  you  mean  by  "price  fixing"? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  mean  that  nothing'  more  important  happened  during 
jfo  war  in  a  minor  way  than  the  getting  together  of  all  the  manu- 
uKiurers  in  each  group  for  war  service  and  their  agreeing  upon 
prices  to  the  Government  and  learning  to  work  closely  together. 
It  has  resulted  in  everything  in  the  way  of  price  fixing  from 
1  simple  loose  conversation  without  legal  force,  but  often  com- 
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pletely  effective  in  result,  to  the  plan  of  price  agreement  that  sent  the 
tile  people  to  jail  the  other  day.  And  when  demand  is  great  the  near 
prohibition  01  imports  by  excessive  rates  of  duty,  as  at  present  ol 
silks,  is  as  bad  as  the  worst  price  fixing,  for  prices  go  skywards  from 
excessive  demand,  and  relief  from  abroad  is  prevented  by  you. 

Senator  McLean.  With  our  taxes — internal  revenue  taxes,  sur- 
taxes, and  excess  profits  taxes — do  you  think  they  include  the  taxes 
in  the  price? 

Mr.  Miles.  I  think  they  paid  little  thought  to  particulars,  and 
reached  out  for  all  there  was  in  sight.  There  were  10  or  15  bujtn 
for  almost  any  article,  and  I  blame  nobody.  But  it  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  not  to  further  aid  and  abet  such  conditions. 

Senator  Caldes.  That  condition  is  extended  also  to  labor  organi- 
zations in  some  degree,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miles.  Surely.  I  am  not  here  to  object  to  price  fixing.  I 
might  be,  but  that  is  aside  from  to-day's  question.  I  am  here  to 
object  to  the  stimulation  of  price  fixing  by  duties  which  eliminate 
competition  from  abroad  under  all  conditions  and  so  add  that  much 
to  prices.  I  spoke  to  a  cutlery  man  the  other  day.  He  said, "  You 
know,  in  these  times  of  distress  we  are  pretty  loose  with  our  price, 
but  when  the  demand  is  great  the  Lord  knows  what  we  do."  He  is 
one  of  the  biggest  cutlery  men  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Miles.  Carriages  and  agricultural  implements.  I  retired 
from  business  about  eight  years  ago,  from  the  Racine  Wagon  i 
Carriage  Co. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Miles.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Miles.  About  nine  years.  I  am  vice  president  of  a  bank  and 
things  like  that,  but  I  don't  count  that. 

Mr.  Fordney  says  the  purpose  of  a  tariff  is  to  help  the  foreign  prk< 
up  to  the  domestic  price.  The  Tariff  Commission  says  that  whenever 
an  article  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  is  brought  io 
from  abroad  in  any  considerable  quantity  and  continuously  the  ten- 
dency is  to  make  the  price  to  the  domestic  consumer  both  on  the  Jo- 
mestic  product  and  the  imported  product  equal  to  the  foreign  pn* 
plus  the  duty.  For  many  years  we  had  high  protection  on  steel  frun. 
Belgium,  and  the  American  price  of  steel  was  always  the  Belgu" 
price  plus  freight  to  New  York,  plus  the  tariff,  within  3  per  own* 
although  the  steel  people  were  exporting  it  at  tnat  time.  Figuring 
that  the  price  of  a  domestic  product,  as  well  as  the  imported  product, 
is  the  foreign  price,  plus  the  tariff — and  I  submitted  this  to  financier? 
and  statisticians  to  approve  the  figures — the  silk  people  got,  by  fa*  r 
of  Congress,  $85,000,000  in  1914,  $214,000,000  in  1919,  and  they  wouM 
get  under  the  Fordney  bill  $240,000,000.  That  price  of  $214,000/^ 
in  1919  is  the  price  to  the  manufacturer,  and  it  is  doubled  by  the  rt- 
tailers,  so  that  it  is  something  like  $400,000,000  charged  against  t'v 
consumers  of  the  United  States.  If  the  manufacturer  does  not  u« 
this  protection,  why  is  he  here  asking  for  some  $50,000,000  more  i 

We  stand  for  any  tariff  that  can  be  justified*  We  submit  tha* 
further  increases  in  silks  can  not  be  justified  from  any  standpoint 
Reductions  in  large  amount  are  necessary. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
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TATEMBKT  OF  HORACE  B.  CHENEY,  REPRESENTING  THE  SILK 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  represent  the  Silk  Association  of  the  United 
tates? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes,  Senator:  I  represent  the  Silk  Association  of 
anerioa,  and  my  name  is  Horace  B.  Cheney,  of  Cheney  Bros.,  of 
[anchester,  Conn. 

Senator  Watson.  What  particular  paragraph  are  you  addressing 
our  remarks  to  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  am  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Ik  association,  and  I  am  going  to  speak  in  relation  to  the  basic 
rinciples  which  underly  the  whole  situation  in  the  silk  tariff,  the 
ictore  which  are  controlling  factors  in  our  industry,  and  later  there 
ill  be  gentlemen  who  will  speak  to  you  in  relation  to  individual 
•ctions.  We  wish  to  stronglv  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  revis- 
ig  the  schedule  for  silk  goods  embodied  in  the  bill  which  has  been 
assed  by  the  House,  which  is  practically  in  effect  the  reenactment 
[  the  rates  of  the  1909  tariff,  which  was  designed  to  meet  the  con- 
itions  of  that  time  upon  an  almost  pure  specific  basis;  a  tariff  which 
measured  with  a  fair  degree  of  approximation  the  difference  in  the 
wt  of  manufacturing  abroad  and  in  the  United  States — not  upon 
percentage  basis,  but  upon  the  actual  dollars  and  cents  difference, 
3  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  labor  costs  existing  in  that  day  in  the 
'nited  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Now,  if  the  duties  enacted  under  the  old  bill  of  1909  were  then 
juitable,  it  is  manifestly  evident  that  any  figure  which  at  that  time 
foperly  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  the  difference  in  cost  to  manu- 
icture  would  to-day  be  entirely  inadequate  to  represent  the 
langed  conditions  oi  the  present  time,  where  manufacturing  costs 
ive  at  least  doubled;  if  you  double  the  cost  of  each  of  two  things 
>u  double  the  figure  which  represents  the  difference  between  them. 
The  1909  tariff  did  not  increase  the  importation;  it  was  not  pos- 
ble  for  it  to  be  escaped  by  undervaluation,  and  it  was  generally 
tfeptable  to  importers  and  manufacturers  alike.  In  order  to  cover 
acy  articles  which  would  not  be  adequately  covered  in  other  ways 
*re  was  added  a  "catch-all"  clause  of  45  per  cent,  with  the  full 
gelation  that  in  reality  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  duty 
mild  actually  be  collected,  because  of  the  inevitable  undervaluation 
x>n  those  articles.  This  schedule  was  an  elaboration,  but  not  an 
urease  in  the  duties  which  had  reigned  in  the  prior  schedule,  in 
tiich  the  first  attempt  at  specific  duties  had  been  made,  prior  to 
hich  time  the  ad  valorem  cluty  had  been  upon  a  higher  basis. 
When  the  Underwood  bill  was  enacted  all  specific  rates  were  abol- 
ted  and  only  the  low  "catch-all"  clause  left,  under  which  tariff,  as 
&  propose  to  show  you  presently,  the  importation  of  foreign  mer- 
andise  rose  with  great  rapidity  and  to  an  extent  which  has  become 
serious  menace  to  the  domestic  industry. 

We  have  heard  much  said  about  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living 
id  the  lower  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  to-day  in  terms  of  food, 
xhing,  shelter,  etc. 

1  am  going  to  present  a  chart  made  in  the  statistical  department 
Cheney  Bros.,  showing  the  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
umfacturer's  dollar  in  purchasing  labor — not  the  employee's,  but 
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the  manufacturer's  dollar  and  purchasing  power  in  labor.  There  has 
been  a  sort  of  hazy  impression  that  the  two  things  were  identic*? 
but  they  are  by  no  means  identical,  and  they  would  not  be  identical 
even  if  the  cost-of-living  dollar  truly  represented  the  changed  con- 
ditions in  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  which  it  does  not  do. 
There  would  still  be  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer's  dollar  to  ac- 
count for  the  decreased  hours  of  operation  and  other  factors  of  * 
similar  character.   (See  Table  I.) 

Using  the  same  factors  and  weighting  that  has  been  used  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  we  find  that  the  cost  of  tht 
living  dollar  decreased  from  100  cents  in  1914  to  48  and  a  fraction 
cents,  and  that  it  had  been  raised  to  61  cents.  We  find  that  our  oto 
dollar  in  purchasing  labor  in  our  plant  went  down  to  33.6  cents,  *r»i 
that  to-day  after  two  reductions  in  pay,  amounting  to  approximately 
10  per  cent  each,  that  our  dollar  is  only  worth  less  than  40  cents-^ 
that  is  yet  to  be  determined,  because  the  last  reduction  in  pay  is  so 
recent  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  figures  so  as  to*  know 
what  it  is  going  to  be,  but  it  will  not  be  40  cents. 

Table  I. — Purchasing  power  of  dollar. 


• 

Employee's  dollar  in  terms 
of  food,  shelter,  etc. 

Employer's  dollar  lo  >rr- 
of  labor. 

Month. 

Value. 

Month.                Vali 

1914 

July 

$1.00 
.995 
.92 
.761 
.657 
.58 
.489 

.552 
.604 

July fi  • 

1915 

do 

do 

1916 

do 

do 

1917 

do 

do 

1918 

do 

do . 

1919 

do 

do ' 

1920 

do 

do.. 

1921 

/....do 

[July 

^  October 

*  Estimate. 

The  cost  of  labor* to  the  silk  manufacturers,  after  you  have  takns 
into  account  these  two  reductions,  amounting  to  about  20  per  <#at 
is  to-day  160  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  1909,  when  the  las! 
specific  schedule  was  enacted. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  where  you  paid  $1  in  1914  you  pa* 
$2.60  now  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes.  Before  the  war  our  average  wage  was  20  ? 
cents;  it  went  up  to  60  cents,  and  it  has  returned  to  51  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  per  hour  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Per  hour.  That  is  what  it  cost  the  manufacture; 
that  is  not  what  the  employee  gets  out  of  it  in  weekly  wage.  I  c*s 
give  you  those  figures  also,  if  you  wish  them,  but  it  is  what  px* 
into  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Manufacturing  costs  are  certainly  double  in  the  United  St&ta 
what  they  were  at  that  time;  even  if  the  exchange  situation  in  Europe 
were  discounted,  and  we  allow  for  the  readjustments  which  have  iak*r 

Elace  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Japan,  the  relative  situatu* 
etween  those  countries  and  this  would  certainly  be  as  great  in  tin 
minimum  case  in  percentage  as  it  was  in  1909. 

That  is,  if  we  assume  that  the  manufacturing  costs  here  and  abnvJ 
have  doubled,  that  we  have  not  got  any  more  increase  than  they  ha*« 
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rot— I  do  not  know  that  that  is  true,  if  you  take  the  exchange  situa- 
tion into  account  it  certainly  is  very  far  from  true — but  even  if  you 
5nd  some  waj  to  equalize  exchange,  still  you  have  to  meet  this 
factor.  But  if  we  assume  both  of  them  have  doubled,  then  the 
iifference  between  the  two  would  also  be  double,  and  while  the 
percentage  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis  would  be  the  same,  upon  a 
specific  basis  it  would  be  very  much  greater. 

The  House  committee  recognized  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
>ut  they  said  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  give  specific  rates 
rhich  measured  that  difference,  and  that  we  would  have  to  rely 
ipon  ad  valorem  rates  for  our  necessary  protection. 

We  are  very  reluctant  to  abandon  the  principle  of  specific  rates. 
Fhey  have  very  many  advantages;  they  are  much  more  reasonable 
n  application;  easier  of  collection,  and  impossible  of  evasion;  and  they 
uelp  to  equalize  the  exchange  between  foreign  and  American  coun- 
aies:  but  if  ad  valorem  rates  have  to  be  relied  upon,  then  you  should 
ake  into  account  two  factors:  First,  allowance  should  be  made  for 
he  fact  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  undervaluation,  and  that 
lot  all  of  the  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  can  be  collected;  in  a  specific 
luty  the  whole  tning  is  collected,  in  ad  valorem  there  is  always  some 
i  it  that  is  not  collected. 

It  also  should  be  remembered  that  when  specific  rates  were  enacted 
id  valorem  rates  were  lowered;  they  were  only  intended  to  catch 
hose  things  which  were  not  covered  upon  the  specific  basis,  by  the 
»peration  of  a  "  catch-all "  clause,  and  they  were  only  intended  to 
over  certain  of  that  kind  of  thing;  and  the  ad  valorem  rates  which 
ad  been  in  existence  prior  to  the  time  that  the  specific  rates  that 
fere  put  in  operation  were  lowered. 

Also,  if  we  should  rely  upon  ad  valorem  rates  to  take  the  place  of 
he  specifics  which  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years  prior  to 
he  Underwood  bill,  then  that  ad  valorem  rate  should  not  be  upon 
he  basis  of  the  catch-all  clause,  but  upon  the  basis  which  was  judged 
o  be  reasonable  and  proper  in  the  form  of  specific  rates.  That  was 
udjred  in  the  House  to  be  between  50  and  55  per  cent  at  that  time, 
hatis,  foreign  valuation.  That  actually  worked  out  an  approximation 
f  55  per  cent  in  the  tariff  of  specific  rates  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
nd  that  did  not  stop  importation,  and  all  of  that  was  collected. 

Although  our  expectations  are  that  the  specific  rates  given  in  the 
louse  bill  will  be  inoperative  in  any  case,  they  are  so  low  to-day  that 
bey  will  not  apply,  except  in  extreme  cases  of  tremendous  under- 
aluatjon,  or  on  some  special  thing  which  is  outside  of  the  ordinary 
perations  of  the  schedule. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Cheney,  you  are  referring  to  the  rates  in  the 
Hiding  House  bill  that  we  have  before  us  ? 
Mr.  Cheney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  fully  heard 
f-fore  the  Ways  and  M*eans  Committee  ? 
Mr.  Cheney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  not  impressed  with  your  arguments  ? 
Mr.  Cheney.  I  do  not  like  to  criticize  too  much  the  action  of  the 
Wat. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  great  experience.  Every  one  has 
pr<*at  deal  of  confidence  in  your  ability  on  this  schedule,  and  I  did 
«»t  know  but  what  the  matter  might  have  been  more  nearly  fixed 
hording  to  your  desires. 
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Mr,  Cheney.  Frankly,  Senator,  I  think  that  the  reason  there  wot 
not  other  rates  put  in  the  House  bill — were  other  reasons  than  were 
connected  with  the  silk  schedule.  We  feel  that  we  did  not  get  what 
we  ought  to  have  gotten  in  the  House  bill.  We  are  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result  of  it.  We  do  not  think  it  was  treated  upon 
its  sound  merits  alone,  and  the  reasons  which  were  given  us  by  some 
of  the  men  were  not  the  ones  which  could  be  applied  to  toe  s3k 
schedule  as  an  entity,  but  upon  question  of  public  policy. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  like  to  know  wny  the  House  committer 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  continue  ifo 
specific  rates  which  you  say  your  industry  desires  to  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  They  have  continued  a  specific  rate  schedule,  whirl 
is  just  the  same  one  as  was  in  existence  when  the  difference  to  i* 
measured  was  half  what  it  is  to-day. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  claim  that  vou  did  not  have  specific  rate: 
that  the  ad  valorem  rates  were  substituted  for  specific  rates.  I 
probably  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Cheney.  That  was  in  the  Underwood  bill.  In  the  last  bill,  <if 
1913,  the  specific  rates  were  wiped  out,  and  that  is  what  is  now  in 
operation.  The  House  in  their  bill  have  restored  the  rates  just  i* 
they  were  in  1909,  when  the  cost  of  manufacture  were  half  what  they 
are  to-day,  and  they  do  not  measure  the  difference  to-day  and  there- 
fore they  will  be  practically  inoperative. 

One  other  reason  for  the  desirability  of  making  specific  rates  is  that 
otherwise  the  Government  will  not  get  reports  of  tne  imports  ujxc 
the  different  brackets  of  the  silk  schedule,  and  we  never  will  be  abk 
to  get  a  reasonable  basis  for  finding  out  what  a  specific  schedule 
ought  to  be;  if  you  keep  the  reports  on  those  classifications  which  wer< 
designed  for  specific  rates,  then  your  customs  reports  will  give  yi»u 
adequate  information  for  the  future  for  legislation  which  may  be 
undertaken  at  some  other  day. 

The  question  of  the  true  effect  of  the  bill  of  1913  has  never  had  aijv 
opportunity  to  be  clearly  demonstrated,  because  of  the  disturb**, 
conditions  which  have  existed  since  that  time,  but  were  unmistakable 
evidences  before  even  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  Europe  of  »• 
decided  increase  in  the  importation  of  silk  goods,  particularly  fn:u 
the  Orient  and  most  of  all  from  Japan;  that  was  wnere  the  increa^ 
first  appeared.  The  abolition  of  specific  duties  worked  for  OTpavr 
advantage  to  countries  of  low  labor  costs  than  to  those  of  high  labor 
costs;  likewise  the  costs  of  production  and  prices  of  goods  in  oriental 
countries  were  very  difficult  of  ascertainment,  and  therefore  \hru 
were  greater  possibilities  of  undervaluation  in  that  field  and  of  good* 
imported  from  such  sources  than  where  labor  costs  are  greater  iu  il 
where  costs  more  nearly  compare  with  our  own  and  where  theiv  > 
more  frequent  interchange,  and  we  know  more  about  costs  of  pr«>- 
ducing. 

Moreover,  since  that  time  there  has  been  another  factor  of  stea<hi> 
increasing  importance.  Japan  for  many  years  has  been  increasing 
its  weaving  by  purchasing  textile  machinery  in  Europe.  They  hnv.- 
purchased  some  in  the  United  States,  but  up  until  the  war  that  w%- 
of  a  comparatively  small  character.  In  the  year  1917  they  on*.) 
imported  112,000  yen  worth  of  machinery  from  the  United  S>tatt- 
in  1918  they  imported  3,000,000  yen;  in  1919  there  were  3f50(),<Xt 
yen;  in  1920  nearly  6,300,000  yen.     Six  millions  of  textile  ni&chuwn 
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■neans  a  lot  of  looms  and  other  machinery  and  12,000,000  yen  in 
three  years  would  make  a  great  many  very  large  weaving  plants. 

After  the  session  of  the  committee  the  witness  found  that  the 
figures  given  by  him  to  the  committee  in  dollars  were  taken  from  a 
table  prepared  by  the  Japanese  Government,  in  which  the  figures 
rare  expressed  in  yen.  He  is  giving  you  at  the  end  of  the  testimony 
relating  to  the  subject  the  same  figures  converted  into  dollars.  The 
subject  is  less  striking  in  this  way,  out  it  still  amounts  to  an  enormous 
unount  of  machinery.  If  expressed  in  looms  alone,  it  would  equal 
>rer  100,000  looms  of  the  best  and  most  improved  pattern,  or  50  per 
sent  more  than  that  number,  if  the  more  simple  machinery  were 
represented.  Of  course,  the  importation  was  not  all  taken  in  looms, 
)ut  was  in  other  machinery  as  well,  including  a  considerable  amount 
>f  spun  silk. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  not  tell  the  result  of  shipments  abroad 
i)y  the  amount  of  silk  in  Japan  shipped  to  her  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  amount  of  silk  m  Japan  is  not  a  criterion  of  how 
nuch  goods  they  weave  for  export  nor  how  much  is  exported.  I 
im  going  to  presently  show  you  a  chart  that  will  clear  what  the 
imount  of  exports  have  been  and  how  they  have  increased.  But  I 
tm  bringing  wis  particularly  to  show  you  the  potentialities  of  the 
Japanese  industry  and  their  increased  ability  to  do  this  kind  of 
>usiness. 

In  addition  to  the  12,000,000  yen  worth  of  United  States  machin- 
ery—-it  is  just  exactly  the  same  land  of  machinery  we  have  got  in  our 
)Iants — they  are  in  a  very  advantageous  position  to  compete  with  us. 

Senator  Suthekland.  T>o  you  Sow  how  much  machinery  during 
some  stated  period  they  bought  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes;  I  have  that. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  would  increase  the  quantity  thejr  have  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes.  Here  is  a  chart  that  shows  importations  of 
axtile  machinery  into  Japan  for  the  last  five  years.     (See  Table  II.) 

Senator  Dillingham.  Can  you  not  state  it  m  words  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  total  imports  of  textile  machinery  from  all 
ources  into  Japan  for  the  year  1919  amounted  to  16,178,000  yen. 

Senator  Sutherland.  That  is  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  That  is  one  year. 

Senator  Sutherland.  And  during  the  three-year  period  that  you 
[»ve  the  shipment  of  American  machinery  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  In  1917  there  were  5,500,000  yen  and  in  1918  there 
[ere  9,400,000  yen;  in  1919  there  were  16,000,000  yen;  in  1920 
here  were  20,500,000  yen  worth  of  textile  machinery  imported  into 
hpan  of  various  sorts. 

Table  II. — Importation  of  textile  machinery  into  Japan. 


Imported  from— 


<ntBriuiiu 

**riRuns 


Tgfcl 

ToUJ,mywi. 


1915 


$818,  534 
SIB,  973 


$38,838 


1877,344 
1,780,000 


1916 


$1,084,071 
$110,466 


$96,043 


$1,290,583 
2,589,000 


1917 


$2,318,995 

$337,648 

112,000 

$87,639 


$2,744,183 
5,498,000 


1918 


$1,967,331 

$2,488,640 

3,000,000 

$238,205 


$4,684,176 
9,390,000 


1919 


$3,858,898 

$4,469,053 

3,500,000 

$736,783 


$8,064,734 
16,178,000 
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Senator  Sutherland.  How  long  will  that  kind  of  textile  machin- 
ery last  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  We  have  machines  that  are  still  in  operation  that 
I  worked  on  when  I  first  went  into  the  mills  30  years  ago.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  longer  they  will  run  if  they  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The.  Japanese  are  a  very  skillful  people  and  they  are  very  indus- 
trious, and  in  some  other  industries  it  has  been  reported  they  have 
a  less  degree  of  efficiency.  I  think  that  is  not  because  of  the  character 
of  the  worker,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  industry 
with  which  they  are  dealing.  They  are  less  handicapped  in  tha; 
respect  in  the  silk  industry  than  they  are  in  any  other. 

Silk  is  an  oriental  product.  They  know  it  better  than  anything 
else,  and  I  believe  that  their  handicap  with  relation  to  silk  in  th&; 
respect  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  Their  modern  factories  ait 
very  efficient. 

When  considering  what  effect  the  importation  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise may  have  upon  the  domestic  business,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  take 
into  the  picture  only  the  things  of  identical  character.  Any  artidr 
of  commerce  is  in  competition  with  any  other  article  of  comment 
if  one  displaces  the  other  in  the  public  use  or  can  be  used  for  the  sac* 
purposes;  for  instance,  when  considering  the  effect  of  the  competi- 
tion of  Japanese  habutai — which  is  the  largest  Japanese  product— 
in  the  silk  market  of  the  United  States,  the  effect  can  not  oe  gauged 
alone  by  the  loss  of  9.  similar  production  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  case  of  our  own  country  we  have  had  for  many  years  a  larft 
business  in  what  is  known  as  florentine,  which  is  a  material  wi± 
reeled  silk  warp  and  spun  silk  filling,  similar  in  character  to  habutii. 
only  perhaps  heavier  and  does  not  look  very  much  like  it,  but  c*r 
be  used  for  similar  purposes.  The  result  of  the  increased  impor- 
tation of  Japanese  habutai  has  been  not  only  that  we  have  W. 
entirely  the  product  of  exactly  similar  merchandise  in  this  country, 
not  only  our  firm  but  all  other  firms  have  retired  from  the  manu- 
facture of  habutai  and  pongees  except  in  specialties,  but  we  ha*e 
also  lost  large  business  in  other  fields. 

For  instance,  in  this  particular  field  I  am  speaking  of  the  sales  hav* 
actually  decreased  one-third  during  this  period  while  the  uses  f<-r 
similar  materials  have  expanded  very  largely. 

It  is  not  always  as  simple  as  that.  A  woman  who  wears  a  printed 
foulard  dress,  in  which  the  color,  style,  and  general  appearance  » 
the  predominating  factor,  does  not  care  very  much  what  kind  »f 
material  she  buys  as  long  as  it  produces  the  effect  which  she  is  lookuv-r 
for;  and  she  can  replace  the  foulard  by  habutai  and  across  this  roon: 
nobody  can  tell  and  nobody  will  know  the  difference. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  material  made  which  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  silk  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  am  speaking  of  substituting  one  silk  fabric  fn 
another  silk  fabric,  both  made  of  silk  and  both  made  of  real  silk. 

Senator  McCumber.  Both  made  of  silk  from  the  silkworm  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes.  The  only  difference  is  that  they  would  be  dif- 
ferent weaves  and  different  weights. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cheney,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  sal 
industry  in  the  Ignited  States  at  present?  To  what  proportion  <• 
their  capacity  are  they  operating? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  will  come  to  that  in  just  a  moment,  if  you  pi 
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Senator  Smoot.  Does  Japan  make  any  substitute  silks  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Oh,  yes:  they  make  foulards;  they  make  crfipes  and 
ither  fabrics.  I  am  talking  chiefly  of  habutai,  because  out  of  some 
155,000,000  worth  of  importation  of  Japanese  silks  there  were  about 
10  per  cent  habutai,  and  only  about  10  per  cent  of  it  was  other 
abides — that  is,  roughly  speaking;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  statis- 
ics  at  the  moment.  Tne  total  imports  of  silk  for  the  year  1920  were 
150,000,000  from  Japan;  $43,928,000,  of  which  90  per  cent  were 
labutai  and  10  per  cent  other  fabrics. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  public  press  of  what  is 
ailed  "a  return  to  normalcy,"  which  the  public  generally  interpret 
a  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  prices  whicn  existed  prior  to  the  war 
jod  to  the  gauges  of  value.  By  some  necromancy  tney  expect  that 
rages  will  stay  nigh  and  that  the  prices  will  come  down.  What  really 
las  happened  is  that  we  have  a  new  basis  of  representing  property, 
toor  to  the  war  there  were  in  the  civilized  communities  certain  prop- 
rties,  chiefly  the  products  of  man's  labor,  such  as  railroads,  mills, 
aachinery,  buildings,  and  mines.  There  was  a  system  of  designating 
he  ownership  of  these  properties,  which  was  represented  by  bonds, 
locks,  money,  and  so  on.  During  the  war  we  turned  wholeheartedly 
o  the  destruction  of  the  products  of  man's  labor,  and  at  the  same 
ime  we  issued  a  perfect  flood  of  new  certificates  of  ownership  of 
»roperty  in  the  form  of  Government  bonds. 

When  the  war  terminated  we  had  approximately  twice  as  many 
vidences  of  ownership  of  property  as  we  had  before,  and  we  had  less 
property  to  be  represented  by  them.  That  means  that  the  value  of 
hose  evidences  of  property  has  got  to  be  changed  to  cover  the  prop- 
rty  which  they  represent.  If  there  is  no  more  property  and  twice 
he  evidences,  that  is  half  the  value.  The  only  way,  therefore,  in 
rhich  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  return  to  a  prewar  level  in  wages 
fid  prices  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  would  be,  first,  for  all 
overnments  to  repudiate  all  of  their  war  debts,  which  is  unthinkable 
ad  not  to  be  contemplated;  the  second  way  would  be  for  men  to 
reate  new  property  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the  increased  evi- 
ences  of  property  which  existed  prior  to  the  war.  We  can  not  do 
bat;  it  is  going  to  take  more  time  than  any  of  us  will  live  to  see  for 
hat  to  be  Drought  about.  There  is  only  one  other  alternative  left; 
hat  is,  we  are  going  to  be  hereafter  on  a  new  basis  of  values  than 
iat  we  have  been  heretofore  accustomed  to  gauge  property  by,  and 
re  can  not  return  Uf  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  of  1914. 

I  am  filing  with  the  committee  a  chart  showing  the  increase  in 
nportation  of  silk-woven  goods  under  the  operations  of  the  laws 
f  1913.  The  average  importation  for  the  five  years  previous  to 
914  amounted  to  9,000,000  square  yards  per  year;  I  am  not  talk- 
ig  dollars;  I  am  talking  actual  square  yards  and  quantity.  (See 
able  III.) 

Senator  Dillingham.  And  only  during  that  period  ? 
Mr.  Chenet.  This  is  the  period  of  the  operation  of  the  Payne- 
Mrich  bill.     Under  the  operation  of  the  bill  which  is  now  enforced 
i  five  years  there  were  imported  25,000,000  on  an  average  per  year. 

Durine;  the  last  two  years  there  was  an  average  of  38,000,000  yards 
aported, 

Senator  Watson.  Thirty-eight  million  what  ? 
Mr.  Chenet.  Thirty-eignt  million  square  yards — not  complicated 
y  the  question  of  values  at  all. 
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Senator  Watson.  Just  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Quantity.  We  have  not  available  all  statistics  foi 
the  year  1921,  but  the  importation  of  goods  for  the  month  of  Mar  fa 
this  year  were  larger  than  any  previous  record  up  to  that  time.  Since 
preparing  this  I  have  seen  some  statistics  that  indicate  that  in  the  1C 
months  which  have  been  completed  that  the  importations  of  the  K 
months  are  50  per  cent  greater  than  either  of  the  previous  four  yeas 

Senator  Watson.  Where  from  J 

Mr.  Cheney.  Japan — exclusively  Japan. 

Table  III. — Exports  ofkabtUaifrom  Japan  to  the  United  States. 

Square  yards. 

1910 8,176,534 

1911 8,002,849 

1912 6,991,986 

1913 10,389,281 

1914 13,581,863 

Average,  1910-1914 9, 428, 503 


1915 18,601. 

1916 21,88! 

1917 24,281,*»J 

1918 20,717,: 

1919 37,588,5 


Average,  191&-1919....  24, 614.  & 
1920 38,0»." 

Mr.  Cheney.  Here  is  a  chart,1  gentlemen,  which  will  show  you  wh* 
has  taken  place  in  that  situation  [indicating  chart]. 

This  section  indicates  the  operation  of  the  Payne  bill;  that  [nub 
eating]  is  the  average  of  the  Payne  bill. 

Senator  Dillingham.  That  is  for  1900? 

Mr.  Cheney.  That  is  from  1910  to  1914,  five  years;  there  is  wtai 
the  level  of  the  Payne  bill  is,  on  the  average,  ana  here  is  the  level 
the  present  operating  bill  for  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918, 191 
[indicating]. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  are  the  figures  for  each? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Nine  million  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousu^ 
square  yards  as  against  24,614,000  square  yards  as  an  average. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there  a  question:  Ton 
said  a  little  while  ago  that  in  the  last  few  years  Japan  had  bcei 
purchasing  enormous  quantities  of  machinery  lor  the  manufacture  a 
silk,  some  from  this  country,  but  a  larger  amount  from  Euro* 
Now,  you  are  speaking  about  the  increased  importations  to  tbi 
country  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Will  you  also  tell  us  to  wh^t  extent  the  rmpor 
tations  have  increased  to  Europe  ?  I  would  imagine  she  has  bough 
enormous  quantities  of  machinery  in  that  time.  She  is  making  a 
enormous  quantity  of  goods  compared  with  the  quantity  that  sh 
made  before  she  bought  that  machinery.  Could  you  give  us  the  infer 
mation  as  to  the  increase  in  exports  from  China  to  other  countries  i 

Mr.  Cheney.  These  [indicating]  are  Japan. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  meant  Japan. 

Mr.  Cheney.  But  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  about  what  h* 
happened  this  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  can  tell  us  with  all  this  new  machine 
she  has  been  buying  her  output  must  have  been  tremendous).' 
increased! 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 

i  Not  printed. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  that  her  consumption  was  very 
jeatly  increased;  therefore  she  must  have  increased  her  exports 
iretty  extensively. 

Senator  Watson.  You  mean  in  silks,  Senator? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes,  in  silks;  and  I  want  to  know,  if  you  can 
urnish  the  committee — I  am  simply  asking  for  information — with 
tatistics  as  to  her  exports  to  other  countries,  the  increase  in  exports 
luring  this  period,  when  she  was  buying  and  installing  sucn  an 
normous  amount  of  machinery,  as  compared  with  increase  in  exports 
o  this  country.  I  think  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  have  that 
nformation. 

Table  IV. — Exports,  by  countries,  in  pounds. 

PLAIN  HABUTAI  FROM  JAPAN. 


Year. 

To  France. 

To  Italy. 

To  Great 
Britain. 

To  United 
States. 

To  all 

others, 

including 

India. 

Total. 

K3 

998,511 
583,880 
711,978 
488,555 
423,999 
470,448 
5,121 

42,571 
35,845 
50,182 
40,484 
29,412 
11,850 

755,208 
892,182 

1, 159, 584 
922,348 
791,460 

1, 329, 863 
717,589 

496,188 

648,462 

886,001 

1,044,143 

1,161,388 

991,097 

1,790,136 

985,819 

803,959 

269,615 

940,520 

1,018,089 

2,286,859 

1,424,501 

3,279,295 
2,962,288 
3,963,550 
3,434,058 
3,424,348 
4,098,820 
3,937,347 
3,356,783 

H4 

m 

«6 

»T 

11* 

m 

CO 

FIGURED  HABUTAI  FROM  JAPAN. 


(13. 
H4. 

K5. 

m. 

«7. 
li*. 


13,364 
1,247 
9,112 
3,890 
6,241 
5,324 
8,200 


824 

517 

1,352 


36,816 
24,476 
20,311 
20,212 
21,779 
37,165 
38,353 


1,559 
4,239 
5,201 
4,254 
1,941 
1,480 
10,712 


321,915 
164,059 
208,509 
149,325 
119,903 
167, 524 
152,616 


374,478 
194,565 
244,485 
177,481 
149,864 
211,493 
209,881 
210, 128 


Mr.  Cheney.  The  exports  from  Japan  to  Europe  decreased  dur- 
ag  this  entire  period.  The  exports  from  Japan  to  India  increased 
onsiderably  at  that  time.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  took 
ppractically  the  product  of  the  imported  machinery. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  exports  from  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  exports  of  silk  goods  from  the  United  States 
re  negligible. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  increase  in  tonnage  in  the 
'nited  States  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I    have    not    that    available.     It   is    considerable. 

should  say  that  the  increased  expenditure  was  greater  than  the 
tcreased  yardage.  I  should  say  tnat  perhaps  there  was  an  in- 
rease  of  50  to  75  per  cent  in  the  value  of  product  of  the  United 
tates  during  one  or  two  of  those  years  the  actual  yardage  was  not 
featly  increased.  During  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  Tun- 
ing, as  I  will  show  you  in  a  moment,  on  a  very  reduced  basis,  and 
be  importations  are  continuing  to  increase  in  quantity. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  there  was  no  increase  in  their 
*ports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  they  have  had 
^bably  no  tariff  at  all  there  ¥ 
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Mr.  Cheney.  There  was  actually  a  decrease  during  the  period  d 
years  of  the  war. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  increase  to  this  country  as  against  Gin 
Britain.  We  had  a  tariff  in  this  country — some  tariff,  but  no 
enough;  they  had  none  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  tia 
selling  price  of  cotton  goods  in  this  country  during  this  peri<»a 
particularly  the  war  period  I  speak  of,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  of  cottons,  but  then 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  ooth  cottons  and  silk.  Thd 
price  of  raw  silk  increased  tremendously.  It  got  up  at  one  time  w 
over  $15  a  pound. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  the  increase  in  the  selling  price  •« 
cotton  goods  had  an  influence,  did  it  not,  in  increasing  the  impur 
tations  into  this  country  of  the  Japanese  silk  goods  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  You  can  not  make  anything  that  a  woman  wc«ij 
on  her  back  without  affecting  every  other  thing  that  every  othe 
woman  wears. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  I  can  tell  you  one  of  the  reasons  f< 
greatly  increased  importations  into  this  country  of  silk  during  U* 
war.  Wages  were  so  high;  money  was  so  plentiful,  that  even  ti> 
laboring  man  stopped  wearing  cotton  shirts  and  began  to  ve* 
silk  shirts,  stopped  wearing  cotton  stockings  and  began  to  wri 
silk  stockings.  The  consumption  was  enormously  increased  in  tLi 
country  because  people  had  so  much  money  and  tneir  fancy  ran  inn 
silks  for  underclothes. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  not  so  now? 

Senator  Simmons.  Oh,  no,  not  to  the  same  extent.  Still  thr 
are  very  much  used  now;  we  have  not  got  out  of  the  habit  vri 
In  some  lines  of  industry  in  this  country  they  are  getting  mipbt 
high  wages  yet  and  in  a  good  many  lines  they  are  not  getting  an 
wages  at  all.  But  the  chart  indicates  that  notwithstanding  yv 
have  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  out  of  employment,  the  importarii 
of  these  goods  is  increasing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Cheney.  It  increased  approximately,  if  these  statktio 
show  are  correct,  50  per  cent  in  the  pastyear. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  call  Mr.  Cheney's  attention  to  the  f> 
that  the  Monthly  Summary  shows  that  the  importations  of  ^« 
fabrics  from  Japan  for  the  first  10  months,  1920,  were  $26,41?v>l« 
and  for  the  first  10  months  in  the  year  1921  they  were  only  $16,00s> 

Mr.  Cheney.  You  are  dealing  with  dollars  and  I  am  dealing  vr: 
actual  quantities  in  yards  of  importations,  with  the  price  cut  in  t* 
in  the  meantime. 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  price  has  affected  the  dollars — prices  were  jir* 
tically  cut  in  two. 

Senator  Smoot.  Were  you  dealing  with  piece  goods  alone,  i*r 
forms  of  importations  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  This  is  simply  importations  of  habutai  alone  1  »i 
talking  of. 

I  am  a  little  sorry  that  Senator  La  Follette  has  left,  because  I  w> 
to  show  a  chart  which  would  interest  him,  from  the  questions  hv  h 
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died.  It  shows  the  history  of  the  price  of  silk  goods  as  ascertained 
y  taking  the  10  principal  items  01  our  manufacture  covering  the 
itire  field  for  the  entire  time  of  the  war,  showing  what  the  record 
'  their  prices  was,  and  on  the  same  chart  showing  the  prices  of  the 
laterials  and  labor  that  went  into  them,  by  which  it  appears  that 
i  the  silk  industry  prices  have  always  lagged  behind  the  prices  that 
ere  paid  for  raw  silk,  and  for  spun  silk  and  for  labor,  and  never 
fleeted  the  high  peak  at  all. 

.The  chart  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cheney  *ud  exhibited  to  the  com- 
tittee  was  printed  in  House  hearing,  Part  IV,  pp>.  2828-2832.) 
Mr.  Cheney.  You  will  see  that  this  heavy  line  is  always  below  the 
aes  of  all  the  factors  that  went  into  it,  except  for  the  hrief  period, 
ad  that  now  the  prices  of  silks  have  suffered  very  much  more  heavily 
lan  have  the  things  which  go  toward  making  them  up,  wages  and 
ion. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  my  information,  I  want  to  ask  you  what 
leet  did  the  importations  of  silks  at  the  high  prices  that  were  held 
i  bond  and  then  sent  back  to  China  and  sent  from  China  to  the 
nited  States  have  on  the  figures  of  the  importation  ? 
Mr.  Cheney.  I  do  not  think  there  were  enough  such  things  done 
i  affect  the  final  result  materially.  There  was,  I  am  tola,  some 
ivoices  of  goods  shipped  back  there,  but  I  did  not  know  of  any 
ridence  that  there  was  any  considerable  quantity,  and  I  think  the 
ridence  is  rather  of  the  reverse,  that  they  were  very  small,  and  the 
ict  that  the  importation  has  continued  to  mount  all  the  time  would 
idicate  that  there  was  no  reason  for  reexporting;  that  if  there  was  a 
exportation  it  was  an  individual  case,  and  was  not  part  of  the  main 
suit. 

It  would  appear,  if  the  chart  presented  by  Mr.  Kridel  for  the  year 
)1'J  was  correct,  that  there  was  a  considerable  exportation  during 
tat  year;  goods  withdrawn  from  bond  and  returned  to  escape  the 
ivment  of  duty.  The  price  of  such  goods  for  the  year  1920 — be- 
aten January  and  July  of  that  year — according  to  the  figures  pre- 
ured  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  a  report  to  the  House  fell  (for  6£ 
lomrae  habutai)  from  $1.15  per  yard  to  45.7  cents  in  July.  These 
ri<es  before  the  year  was  over  fell  as  low  as  36  cents,  since  which 
roe  they  have  risen  to  something  over  50  cents,  but  the  figures 
niilable  for  the  year  1921,  according  to  the  last  published  report, 
xlkate  that  the  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  have  all 
pea  reexported  to  the  United  States,  and  as  much  more  in  addition 
>  would  make  up  for  their  having  been  exported. 
I  present  your  committee  with  a  series  of  charts1  that  show  various 
w'ors  in  the  silk  industry,  such  as  the  history  of  wages  and  the  costs 
f  l»vingf  and  all  other  factors.  They  are  charts  from  the  statistics 
f  '>ur  own  company. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Cheney,  did  they  not  have  over  there  in 
ipan  some  time  ago  a  panic  in  the  silk  industry  very  much  like  the 
uric  which  occurred  in  the  sugar  business  in  Cuba  ? 
Mr.  Cheney.  That  was  a  panic,  primarily,  in  raw  silk  rather  than  a 
wiic  in  silk  goods. 

Senator  Simmons.  Did  that  not  affect  the  price  of  the  finished  silk  ? 
Mr.  Chexey.  Oh,  my,  yes. 

f'n  (Ur  wiih  committee.  Some  of  these  charts  may  be  found  in  Part  V  of  hearings  before  the  Ways 
c  tie&nsCommitiee  of  the  House. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Did  not  that  lead  to  the  desire  on  the  put  d 
the  producers  to  dispose  of  their  goods  at  anything  they  could  get  for 
them  in  any  market  where  there  was  a  demand  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  That  perhaps  may  have  entered  into  the  question 

Senator  Simmons.  It  did  in  sugar,  and  I  thought  it  might  hati 
done  so  in  the  silk  industry. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  could  not  say  whether  that  was  a  real  factor  in  tin 
case  or  not,  but  the  fact  that  the  continuous  mounting  and  continuing 
increase  of  products  from  Japan  shows  it  was  not  the  dumping  of  sur- 
plus stock  at  one  time  that  brought  about  the  situation;  it  is  • 
steadily  mounting  factor,  year  after  year,  for  the  last  seven  yean. 
That  is  not  dumping  a  surplus  nor  can  it  be  accounted  for  by  sayi^ 
there  were  goods  shipped  back  and  then  returned  here  again. 

It  is  just  going  right  uphill  every  year. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  anticipate  that  in  the  future  there  *3 
be  any  surplus  consumption  of  silk  goods  in  this  country  as  we  Lad 
during  the  flush  times  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  think  that  we  will  see  an  increase  in  the  consuinp 
tion  of  silks;  yes,  as  time  goes  on. 

Senator  Simmons.  Over  the  consumption  over  the  peak  year?  m 
the  war?* 

Mr.  Cheney.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so,  in  the  course  of  time.    Bi 
another  factor  that  Dears  particularly  upon  what  you  have  to  s*t 
Senator  Simmons,  is  this:  The  French  nation  had  very  large  busi 
in  making  goods — just  exactly  the  same  kind  of  goods  that  J* 
made — and  the  converting  industry  in  France  was  more  poWrf 
politically  than  was  the  weaving  industry,  and  in  spite  of  the  f* 
that  France  has  always  considered  silk  as  the  "particular  jewel  i 
her  crown,"  they  lowered  and  almost  removed  tne  duty  on  wot 
silk  goods,  with  the  result  that  France  has  entirely  lost  that  we*vi 
industry,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  very  much  more  ndvm 
geously  situated  than  we  are  for  competition,  and  to-day  a  very 
part  of  the  goods  which  we  get  from  France  are  really  produced 
Japan  and  China  and  Central  France  and  there  dyea  and  finish 
and  sent  out  as  French  goods. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  is  not  that  probably  because  of  the  destral 
tion  of  the  French  factories  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  whole  thing  took  place  before  the  war.  Ti 
industry  was  practically  extinct  oef ore  tne  war  began. 

Senator  Simmons.  France  has  lost  her  silk  business  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  France  had  lost  her  silk  business  to  Japan  pri<^  i 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  the  production  of  piece  dyed  good* 
that  character  which  has  been  under  discussion. 

Senator  Simmons.  Does  she  continue  to  export  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  She  exports  converted  goods  which  she  imp^ro 
from  Japan  in  the  form  of  gray  or  boiled-oflP  condition. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  other  country  in  Europe  is  a  largf  5 
manufacturing  country  besides  France  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  United  States  to-day  manufactures  mor*  & 
goods  than  the  whole  of  Europe.  But  France  is  the  largest  one.  T! 
next  to  France  is  Italy,  and  then  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

Senator  Simmons.  Has  Italy  lost  her  business,  too  I 

Mr.  Cheney.  Italy  never  was  a  great  factor  in  producing  that  t^ 
of  piece  dyed  light-weight  goods. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Then  Japan  has  largely  at  this  time  the  silk  trade 

Europe  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  She  has  that  particular  part  of  it,  yes — the  piece  dyed 

d  printed  habutai  field.    That  does  not  mean  that  she  dyes  and 

ints  that  in  Japan.    They  weave  the  goods  in  Japan,  send  them  to 

trope  and  they  are  there  dyed  and  printed  and  sold  under  the  trade- 

irks  of  the  various  manufacturers. 

Senator  Simmons.  Since  France  was  the  greatest  manufacturer  of 

ks  in  Europe,  if  she  lost  her  business  to  Japan  practically  the  whole 

Europe  would  have  also  lost  their  business  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Of  course,  you  know  sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 

ance  lost  her  entire  silk  business.     They  lost  this  section  of  the  silk 

isiness,  which  is  an  important  section. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  mean  lost  her  market  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  No;  they  lost  their  market  in  their  own  country. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  am  saying;  if  .France  lost  the 

irket  in  her  own  country  to  Japan,  France  being  a  great  producer 

silks,  I  suppose  that  all  the  balance  of  Europe  must  have  become 

tstomers  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Cheney.  As  far  as  this  factor  is  concerned. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  I  thought  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that 

.pan  had  not  increased  her  exports  of  silks  to  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  This  took  place  long  prior  to  the  war;  the  actual 

irdage  consumption  of  silk  fell  off  during  the  war. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then,  Japan  had  the  European  markets  before 

e  war,  practically  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 

Senator  Simmons.  Without  reference  to  the  tariffs  in  this  country 

lhat  country,  they  had  the  market? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Practically,  of  that  particular  section  of  the  business. 

[course,  the  yarn-dyed  business  she  did  not  touch,  and  some  of  the 

st  of  it. 

I  will  present  your  committee  with  charts  showing  the  idle  looms. 

sis  is  what  Senator  Penrose  asked  about. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  know  what  tariff  duty  France  had  on 

k  at  the  time  Japan  was  capturing  the  market  from  her  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  could  not  tell  you  now,  sir;  it  was  a  specific  tariff 

finally,  and  it  was  a  graduated  tariff. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  suggest  if  you  do  not  know  that  you  just  look 

up  and  give  it  to  the  committee  later. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  It  might  be  very  illuminating  in  connection 

ith  your  tariff  argument  to  us. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Of  course,  the  duties  were  lower  in  France  than 

*v  are  here.    But  I  have  at  home  a  history  of  tariffs  of  the  world 

*t  will,  I  am  sure,  give  me  that  information. 

'The  matter  was  subsequently  furnished  and  is  as  follows:) 

jt  appears  from  the  records  which  follow  that  there  was  a  silk  tariff  from  1873  to 
H.  from  which  time  apparently  silks  were  free.  It  was  during  this  period  that  I 
Mooe  distress  in  the  French  weaving  industry  came  prominently  forward.  I 
J*  b*en  unable  to  find  in  my  records  copies  of  memorials  of  the  French  weaving 
■j*foy  to  the  French  Government,  which  have  become  misplaced.  The  following 
jfo  substance  of  one  of  these  memorials: 

"*»ce  enjoyed  a  very  large  production  of  silk  weaving  for  the  production  of 
*>lk^  ^or.8P^c^  dyeing  and  printing,  but  the  dyers  and  converters  of  France 
f  the  possibility  of  doing  a  large  business  by  the  importation  of  Japanese  and 
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Chinese  fabrics,  which  they  claimed  would  otherwise  be  done  bv  other  country* 
in  which  no  import  duties  were  charged,  and  that  France  would  thereby  low  »> 
conversion  of  such  goods  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  so  by  misrepresentau  * 
and  undue  influence  on  their  part  with  the  political  situation,  they  secured  abolm>. 
of  duties  upon  silk  goods,  witn  the  result  that  the  industry  of  weaving  material?  t  • 
piece  dyeing  and  printing  which  had  been  a  very  important  industry  in  Fruy- 
was  completely  ruined,  and  that  their  looms  were  idle,  their  people  out  of  empk- 
ment,  and  that  they  petitioned  to  Parliament  for  a  relief  and  for  reenactment  oi  dutvs 
to  protect  the  weaving  industry  of  France.    They  were  to  some  extent  succwrf&.' 
as  duties  upon  some  goods  were  re  imposed,  but  a  considerable  variety  of  fabric  d 
oriental  origin  in  the  unbleached  and  undyed  condition  were  specifically  exempli 
and  retained  free,  and  it  remained  so  until  1910,  in  which  tariff  they  still  pay  out 
one-half  of  the  duty  of  colored  or  printed  goods. 

If  I  am  able  to  discover  a  copy  of  this  memorial  mentioned  above,  I  will  submit  ;l 
to  the  committee. 

French  tariff  rates. 

[Supplied  by  silk  association.] 


Year. 


1873 
1884 
1892 


1899 


{  Rates  p«  l» 
kilos,  in  tnt  - 


•1910 


IMPORTED  SILK  FABRICS  OR  TISSUES. 

Tissues  of  pure  silk,  scarfs  or  foulards,  crape  hosiery,  trimmings 

Tissues  of  pure  silk,  scarfs  or  foulard,  etc 

Silk  fabrics: 

Foulards,  ciepe  tulle,  hosiery,  trimmings,  etc 

Coarse  silk  for  furniture,  weighing  250  grams  to  the  square  meter 

Fabrics  of  silk  mixed  with  silk  waste 

Tissues  of  silk,  floss  silk,  and  tissues  of  all  kinds  of  artiflcation  silk: 
Tissues  and  foulards  of  pure  silk— 

Unbleached 

Colored,  other  than  black 

Black 

Tissues,  foulards,  crepe,  tulle  of  pure  silk 

Tissues,  spongy,  corah  and  tussah  or  tussor 

(Only  tissues  of  non-European  origin,  manufactures  from  unbleached 
silk,  neither  sized,  dyed,  nor  printed.) 

Tissues  of  floss  silk,  pure,  unbleached,  bleached,  dyed,  or  printed 

Tissues  of  waste  floss  silk,  for  upholstering,  weighing  more  than  350  grama 

per  square  meter — 

(Tissues  of  silk  mixed  with  floss  silk,  the  floss  silk  predominating  in 
weight,  as  tissues  of  pure  floss  silk.) 
Tissues  of  silk  or  floss  silk  mixed  with  other  textile  materials,  the  silk  or  floss 
silk  predominating  in  weight 
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Fabrics  of  silk,  of  floss  silk,  and  of  artificial  silk: 

Pongee,  corah,  tussah  or  tussor,  woven  like  linen  or  serge,  or  twilled,  of  non- 
European  origin— 
Heoutai  and  the  like- 
Unbleached 

Boiled,  but  not  bleached,  dyed,  coated  nor  printed 

Shantungs,  honan,  assan  and  others,  unbleached  or  merely  boiled,  but 

not  bleached,  dyed,  coated,  nor  printed 

Foulards,  crepes,  tulles,  trimmings  and  all  other  of  pure  silk- 
CM  Italian  origin 

Of  origin  in  the  countries  of  the  Far  East 

Of  any  other  origin— 

1.  Crepes,  tulles,  and  trimmings 

2.  Velvets  and  plushes 

3.  Muslins,  grenadines,  voile  and  the  like,  plain  or  figured 

4.  Gauze,  etamine,  plain  or  figured 

5.  Plain  gauze,  for  bolting,  including  bdterdoth 

6.  Close-woven  fabrics,  foulards,  and  all  other  fabrics  not  specified  under 

1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5  above- 
Unbleached 

Colored  other  than  black 

Black 


Gen- 


*i-- 


0) 
Free. 

Free. 

it* 

37! 


*}*•* 


u 

M 


an 
Free. 


250 
JED 

175 


600 
90ft 

eon 


1.500 


•  % 


1,500 
1,W> 

I,5tt>           ' 
l.SSfl 

1.SD0           < 
1,8)0 

*  288  to  1,727.20  francs  per  100  kilos. 

*  Conventional. 

*  The  French  tariff  was  radically  amended  in  1910,  based  on  the  tariff  act  of  1892,  which  had  befb  «r*e  ■ 
previously  in  a  few  minor  particulars,  but  not  a  general  revision,  which  Is  given  as  a  natter  ef  Inttcr 

*  China  and  Japan. 
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Mr.  Cheney.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  complete  statistics  of 
le  question  of  the  idleness  of  the  industry  for  the  last  few  months, 
have  here  a  chart  which  shows  the  idleness  for  the  months  of  last 
>ring. 

The  final  result  is  that  last  spring  showed  about  55  per  cent  of 
le  looms  were  in  operation,  ana  that  in  November  approximately 
le  same  number  of  looms  were  in  operation,  but  then  and  now 
bout  65  per  cent  of  those  looms  which  are  in  operation  are 
inning  on  short  time,  and  that  the  industry  is  not  producing  more 
lan  50  per  cent  capacity.  The  conditions  of  the  industry  are  bad 
ad  the  records  of  failures  for  the  last  two  months  are  the  greatest 
l  the  history  of  the  business. 

I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two  factors,  and  then  I  am 
hrough.  These  are  individual  items.  The  worst  competition  in  the 
ilk  industry  has  been  by  Japan,  but  in  that  case  the  foreign  exchange 
oes  not  play  a  really  important  part,  and  American  valuation,  or 
ther  device  similar,  does  not  materially  affect  the  situation.  But 
xchange  does  greatly  affect  the  situation,  of  course,  where  there 
le  industries  which  compete  with  Europe  very  largely,  particularly 
he  spun-silk  industry.  There  the  chief  competitor  is  the  great 
lombine  of  the  silk  spinners  of  Europe;  then  the  velvets  have  to 
:ompete  with  the  velvet  center  of  Kreieldt,  in  Germanv. 

Senator  McLean.  Define  that  combine  of  Europe.  What  do  you 
nean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  That  is  what  they  call  in  Europe  a  cartel,  a  group 
;f  manufacturers  operating  together  in  unison  for  various  purposes, 
rang  prices  and  purchasing  together.  They  control  practical^  the 
miire  silk  business  of  the  world,  except  what  is  made  in  the  United 
States. 

Spun  silk  has  been  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
itst  year  at  prices  which  are  less  than  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
the  goods  in  this  country. 

For  instance,  last  spring  60/2  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
it  S3.88  per  pound,  wnen  the  cost  of  producing  an  equivalent  quality 
in  our  mill  in  this  country  was  $4.45. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  did  that  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italv — all  three  have  the 
same  urice  for  equivalent  grades.  In  the  velvet  schedule  we  par- 
ticularlv  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  "  hatter's  plush/' 
which  formerly  has  been  imported  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  duty  on 
the  theory  that  it  was  a  fabric  not  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
confined  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  men's  silk  hats;  yet  the 
words  of  importation  show  that  as  the  use  of  men's  silk  hats  has 
decreased  that  the  importation  of  hatter's  plush  has  increased  enor- 
mously—about 10  times,  from  some  43,000  to  450,000 — and  we  ask 
the  elimination  of  this  clause  from  the  tariff,  and  that  hatter's  plush 
take  its  proper  place  in  the  ranks  of  other  pile  fabrics,  and  that  the 
importation  of  material  for  making  women's  dresses  and  hats  can 
Dot  be  covered  in  that  clause,  and  come  in  under  improper  classi- 
fication. 

.  I  have  here  a  large  amount  of  charts  and  other  material.  It  is 
immensely  technical;  it  goes  into  details  that  will  cover  any  subject. 

Before  Senator  Simmons  asked  me  that  question  I  should  have 
*&id  they  would  answer  any  question  anybody  could  ask  in  the  silk 
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industry,  but  he  went  back  about  30  years  and  I  was  not  quite  pre 
pared  for  him.  .  M    . 

Senator  McLean.  You  stated  your  business  was  not  operating  co 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Approximately,  on  the  average. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  individuals  does  it  employ ! 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  have  got  that  somewhere.  I  am  a  little  afraid  t«: 
quote  exactly.  I  am  afraid  to  say  offhand  how  many  there  ar*. 
My  impression  is  about  130,000  employees  in  the  silk  industry, 
employed  in  the  direct  manufacture  of  silk.  There  would  be  a  large 
number  in  the  subsidiary  occupations. 

The  1919  census  figures  show  a  total  of  127,000  wage  earners  in 
silk  industry.  Reports  for  50  per  cent  of  the  industry  in  answer  to 
special  inquiry  by  the  Silk  Association  of  America  indicate  that  of 
this  number  there  were  unemployed  in  the  silk  industry  on  Januarv 
"1,  1921,  54,000;  September  1,  1921,  28,000;  September  26,  1921. 
31,000. 

Senator  Dillingham,  In  revising  your  remarks  you  can  put  u> 
those  figures. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes;  I  can  get  those  for  you  very  shortly. 

Unless  there  are  other  questions  that  you  desire  to  ask  me,  or 
unless  you  desire  me  to  go  into  greater  detail,  I  am  through. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Cheney,  I  hope  you  will  comply  with  Senator 
Dillingham's  suggestion  and  put  anything  more  in  the  record  you 
think  desirable  lor  the  information  of  the  committee  and  carefulk 
examine  the  record  to  see  that  there  are  no  errors  in  it,  after  whict. 
it  will  be  printed. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  the  rate 
that  you  think  you  require. 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  said  this,  that  increased  specific  rates  we  han 
been  told  we  can  not  have.  I  can  see  the  political  difficulties  of 
securing  them.  However,  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  ad  valorem  rates 
those  rates  will  be  entirely  dependent  upon  whether  it  is  American 
valuation  or  foreign  valuation.  In  one  case  it  will  be  quite  different 
from  what  it  will  in  the  other.  But  in  any  case  the  rates  which  an" 
enforced  to-day  under  the  present  tariff  bill  are  entirely  inadequate- 
to  meet  the  situation,  and  they  are  causing  a  serious  condition  in 
the  trade. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  as  to  what  ad 
valorem  rates  would  be  on  foreign  and  American  valuation ! 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  each  bracket,  what  we  think 
there  should  be.    There  are  a  dozen  or  more  different  brackets. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  but  take  paragraph  1205,  woven  fabrics  in 
the  piece,  composed  in  chief  value. 

Mr.  Cheney.  There  is  a  basis  of  31  per  cent  in  the  House  bill, 
which  is  inadequate;  it  ought  to  be  at  least  38  per  cent.  Each 
ad  valorem  should  be  increased  by  varying;  amounts  of  from  5  ]*' 
cent  to  8  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  American  valuation? 
•  Mr.  Cheney.  On  the  American  valuation.    Or  if  it  was  on  tk 
foreign  valuation  it  ought  to  be  55  per  cent  instead  of  31  per  cent 

Senator  McCumber.  What  wages  are  you  paying  in  your  spinning 
room? 

Notb. — The  average  earnings  of  spinners  are  53}  cents  per  hour. 
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Mr.  Cheney.  I  have  the  wages  here  of  all  of  our  occupations.  But 
ur  average  throughout  the  plant  is  51  cents  per  hour. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  what  is  it  for  what  we  call  ordinary 
tailed  labor  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  women's  rates  to-day,  the  lowest  rates  in  the 
lant,  are  40  employees  at  27£  cents. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Oh,  those  are  children,  chiefly.  We  have  120  at 
0  cents  an  hour,  and  then  we  get  the  largest  peak  of  our  entire  list, 
■hich  is  365  persons,  who  get  47  £  cents  per  hour. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  your  own  mill  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Our  own  mill. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  do  you  employ  in  all  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Approximately  5,000. 

Senator  Calder.  Where  is  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  I  may  thoroughly  understand  what  you 
aeant — the  ad  valorem  suggested  by  you  would  mean  on  all  weaves 
nd  fabrics  irrespective  of  the  size  of  tne  thread. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes.  We  are  the  only  silk  manufacturers  in  the 
rorld  that  make  practically  everything  there  is  out  of  silk.  So  we 
an  not  be  accused  of  having  one  special  interest  that  we  want  to 
over  more  than  another.  We  make  broad  goods,  silk  goods ;  we  make 
elvets,  ribbons,  and  practically  everything  else  there  is  made  out  of 
ilk.  excepting  sewing  silks,  which  is  what  we  started  in  business  with. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  even  during  war  times  you  could  not  afford 
o  wear  silk  shirts  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  wear  silk  shirts,  and  I  have  worn  them  a  good  many 
ears,  because  I  find  them  quite  as  economical  as  cotton  shirts,  as 
bey  last  longer  and  are  more  comfortable. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  have  you  reduced  your  prices  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Just  about  half. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is,  you  have  reduced  your  prices  on  your 
;«ods  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Approximately. 

Senator  McLean.  And  your  wages  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  In  your  statement  do  you  give  the  wages  of  men 
ud  women  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  put  a  complete  statement  of  those  in  the  House 
>rief — that  is  all  published  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
tort— and  I  did  not  duplicate  the  statement  here  because  I  thought 
hat  was  available  for  you.     If  you  want  it,  I  will  duplicate  it. 

Senator  Calder.  Duplicate  it  here,  please. 

Silk  Wages. 

A  comparison  of  those  reported  in  the  brief  of  the  Silk  Association  presented  to  the 
**ys  *Qd  Means  Committee  in  1913  with  the  latest  available  information.  In  con- 
ttvicg  European  wages  to-day  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  exchange 

ttttation. 
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Wages  per  day  in  the  United  States. 


Weavers  (men)... 
Winders  (women) 
Machinists  (men). 

Dyer8(raen) 

Children 

Spinners  (girls).... 


1920 

High. 

Low. 

18.25 

(4.50 

5.10 

2.75 

7.90 

6.25 

7.00 

4.G5 

3.75 

2.00 

5.70 

2.50 

1913 


High.    |    Lew 


13.00 
1.40 
4.50 
2.50 


00 
50 


2  m 
I    * 

I* 


Hours,  1920,  44  to  50;  1913,  48  to  60. 

Average  wages  per  day  in  Switzerland. 


Ei- 

eiuuas*. 


Weavers  (men)... 
Winders  (women) 
Machinists  (men). 
Spinners  (girls)... 


Francs. 

Normal. 

12.6 

i 
$2.60 

10 

2.00 

24.1 

4,80 

10.5 

2.10 

fl  J» 

it: 


_  ■ 

Wages  per  day  in  Japan  and  China. 


1920. 

1913 

High. 

Low. 

High.         to* 

Reelers  (female) 

JAPAN.* 

10.425 

1.25 

2.00 

.70 

.40 

$0,235 

.60 

1.00 

.50 

.30 

Ml  22           •V'* 

Weavers 

.20  '           .*■ 

Machinists . , L 

.40            .r 

Winders . 

io            * 

Reelers  (female). 

CHINA.* 

.13 

*  Japanese  wages  taken  at  peak. 

*  Very  meager  wages;  wages  approximately  double. 


-~ —  _  ..„*..  —j  /•  ■■  —  .—-,  -wa  — ~  y^w.^w/,  v~~~.«.a«,,  VV.VH|  loom  fixers  or  mschia- 
ists,  25  lire  ($5);  exchange,  $0.94;  winders,  7.94  lire  ($1.59);  exchange,  $0.39;  warper* 
17  lire  ($5.40);  exchange,  $0.64. 

Germany. — Weavers  paid  300  to  500  marks  per  week,  which  with  marks  at  If  c«ar* 
equals  $8.75  per  week. 

EXCHANGE   LEVEL8. 

French 13.67  francs  per  $1 

Italian 26.67  tires  per  $i 

Swiss 6.35  francs  p«r  I  • 

German 57.1  marks  pet  U 

One  franc  equals  $0,073;  1  lire,  $0,037;  3  franc,  $0.1572;  1  mark.  $0.0175. 

The  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  Japan  reported  the  following  war« 
for  women:  High,  0.47, 0.85,  and  1.90  yen;  low,  0.23J,  0.42J,  and 0.95  yen,  which  w*f* 
are  higher  than  reported  from  other  sources. 

The  American  Silk  Mission  reports  having  found  at  the  very  peak  of  the  hieb**; 
wages  in  the  month  before  the  financial  crash,  experienced  reelers  paid  $0.35  per  ii»* 
United  States  gold,  with  other  additions  at  that  time  equal  to  as  much  more,  «-..* 
fines  and  additions  for  imperfect  work  of  an  unknown  amount,  in  some  cases  report 
to  be  as  large  as  the  additions,  giving  a  wage  range  of  from  $0.35  per  day  up  to  a*  ha* 
as  $0.70.    We  append  their  report  in  regard  to  wage  conditions  found  at  that  tic 
which  are  admittedly  very  different  to-day. 
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'Reding  girU. — These  girls  are  usually  apprenticed  by  their  parents  to  the  filatures, 
at  the  age  of  13  to  14  years,  for  terms  ranging  from  3  to  7  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  apprenticeship  contract  new  contracts  are  entered  into  annually,  for  periods  of 
one  year.  The  girls  live  in  the  factory  inclosures,  being  supplied  with  dormitories 
and  Food  by  the  employer.  The  working  day  is  ordinarily  of  11  to  12  hours  of  actual 
working  time,  in  addition  to  their  meal  times  and  rest  periods,  so  that  the  working 
day  extends  over  a  period  of  13  to  14  hours.  In  most  establishments  there  are  two 
day*  of  rest  during  each  month.  Sometimes  the  filature  is  closed  during  the  rest 
days,  and  in  others  the  filatures  operate  continuously  without  stoppage,  but  the  girls 
are  given  days  off  in  rotation  twice  a  month.  Customarily  the  establishments  are 
closed  during  January  and  February,  and  also  for  one  month  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
period,  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  establishments  are  uniformly  clean  and  the 
firlis  appear  to  be  well  cared  for  and  look  well  nourished  and  contented.  They  are 
extremely  attentive  to  their  work  and  there  is  every  evidence  of  strict  discipline  and 
a  highly  developed  organization.  In  the  best  places  provision  is  made  for  care  of  the 
»ick  and  injured,  in  infirmary  quarters,  and  the  service  rendered  is  free,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  charge  for  medicines.  Wages  are  not  paid  during  the  time  off, 
and  the  period  of  rest  allowed  is  arbitrarily  determined  by  tne  administration.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two  of  apprenticeship  in  the  best  regulated  places,  one-half  of  each 
day  is  devoted  to  factory  work  and  the  other  half  to  education,  which  consists  of  teach- 
ing in  primary  grades,  with  the  addition  of  sewing,  cooking,  housekeeping,  etc.,  and 
often  with  some  technical  instruction  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  establishments. 
Apprentices  receive  about  one- third  the  wage  scale  of  the  experienced  hands.  Ex- 
perienced reelere  were  paid  35  cents  per  day,  United  States  gold.  The  equivalent 
value  of  the  food  supply  was  variously  estimated  at  from  25  to  25  cents,  and  the  value 
oi  the  lodging  at  from  10  to  15  cents.  In  some  places  there  is  also  a  system  of  fines 
and  bonuses  for  bad  or  good  work,  which  adds  to  or  takes  something  from  the  above 
vage  scale.  It  is  also  a  general  practice  to  distribute,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  a  sum 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  general  nature  of  profit  sharing.  The  amount  is  not  fixed  by 
any  prearranged  percentage  orproportion  of  profits,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  administration.  We  were  told  that  during  the  last  year  this  bonus  had 
t*?n  not  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  cash  wage  and  in  some  establishments  it  had  run 
as  high  as  100  per  cent.  It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  normal 
Umes  it  had  amounted  to  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the  parents  receive 
a  cash  payment  of,  say,  50  yen  at  the  time  they  execute  the  contract  of  apprenticeship. 
In  other  cases  there  is  no  such  payment. 

"It  should  be  understood  that  during  the  existence  of  contract,  either  for  the 
apprenticeship  period  or  for  subsequent  periods,  the  operative  is  very  nearly  the 
property  of  the  employer.  Permission  to  leave  the  grounds  is  only  granted  "occa- 
sionally for  special  reasons,  although  the  practice  in  regard  to  this" matter  varies  a 
rod  deal. 

"Weaving  thon  wages. — I  was  only  able  to  secure  such  information  in  one  instance. 
Id  this  eetablianment  the  employees'  food  and  lodging  was  estimated  at  about  30 
cents,  15  cents  of  which  was  deducted  from  the  pay,  so  that  the  expense  was  divided 
evenly  between  the  employee  and  the  establishment.  The  day  rate  of  pay  was 
w  follows: 

Wi  nders $0.  50 

**jpere 75 

Twisters 75 

"Women  weavers  were  working  at  a  piece  rate  of  3  yen  per  piece  of  30  vards  of 
georgette,  and  were  operating  one  loom,  making  goods  40  inches  wide  in  tne  reed. 
It  was  said  that  at  this  rate  they  earned  about  $1  per  day.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as 
to  whether  there  was  any  annual  bonus  to  be  added  to  this  or  not." 

Xote.— 1  am  adding  certain  matter  as  material  of  interest  brought  out  at  the 
bearing  the  following  day,  as  well  as  additional  material  having  bearing  upon 
the  Question  of  power  looms  in  Japan.  Please  find  translation  (attached)  from  Bull- 
riiB i  Des  Soies  et  Pes  Soieries  of  February,  1912,  from  which  it  appears  that  even 
at  that  early  date  that  Japan  had  made  a  very  material  change  toward  substituting 
power-loom  machinery  for  their  old  hand  looms,  which  one  of  the  witnesses  inti- 
mated was  still  the  basis  of  their  production.  At  the  same  date  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment published  a  statement  that  tbey  were  manufacturing  more  goods  upon  power- 
Vrim  machinery  than  upon  hand  looms,  as  appears  in  the  report;  nevertheless,  in 
estimating  the  part  played  by  machinery  in  cost  of  production,  too  great  a  weight 
^ould  not  be  laid  upon  the  process  of  weaving  alone,  as,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
kbnoa  most  talked  about  in  the  hearing  was  the  Shantung  pongee,  in  which  in  one 
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quality  material  the  coet  of  weaving  is  15  cents,  where  the  total  cost  of  manufarrurii* 
was  70  cents  and  the  cost  of  the  goods  $1.33,  these  costs  being  costs  to  manufacture  in 
the  United  States. 

[Translation  from  Bulletin  Des  Soies  et  Des  Soieries,  Feb.  17, 1912.] 

THE    JAPANESE    HABUTAI    INDUSTRY — SUBSTITUTION    OF    MECHANICAL    WEAVING  FOK 

HAND  WEAVING. 

It  is  not  onlv  in  Europe  that  the  substitution  of  mechanical  weaving  for  hand  ww 
ing  accomplishes  more  or  less  slowly  but  surely,  and  in  a  way  fatally,  its  work  in  tb* 
silk  industry.  The  same  economic  phenomenon  is  produced  in  Japan  in  the  makim- 
of  habutai  and,  with  a  still  greater  rapidity,  this  transformation  of  old  method*  oi 
work  is  being  hastened  in  the  country  of  the  Rising  Sun  by  an  increase  much  nu»?r 
rapid  still  than  in  Europe  of  the  cost  of  living  and,  consequently,  of  the  ray  of  wort* 
ingmen  and  workinerwomen.  We  find  upon  this  subject  in  the  last  bulletin  ot  the 
Japan  Financial  anc(  Economic  Monthly  interesting  statistics.  .They  teach  us  ib»: 
in  the  same  way  as  in  France,  Switzerland.  Germany,  and  Italy  mechanical  eotiU* 
ment  is  increasing  each  year  its  domain  to  the  detriment  of  hand  weavincr,  of  *bkfc 
the  total  decreases  faster  and  faster.  It  is  thus  that  from  1908  to  19C9  the  numl  w  ««f 
habutai  looms  has  fallen  from  42.637  to  40,075  and  that  the  number  of  mechanical 
looms  has  risen  from  4,930  to  8,127. 

These  figures  are  classified  according  to  regions. 

Toted  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Fukui 

Iahikawa... 

Toyama 

Nagano 

FuKushima. 
Kanamoto. 

Uzen 

Kiriu 

Miygagi 


Total. 


Provinces. 


Mechanical  looms. 
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340 
68 
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1,229 
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1909 


1.896 
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85 
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1,250 
1,240 


390 
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Hand  loonv. 


1908 


17,838 

15,216 

1,882 

63 

950 

5,996 

259 

150 


42,637 


19* 
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12. «? 

l.JW 

*» 

S.K4 
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The  total  of  mechanical  looms  increases,  as  is  Feen,  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
decrease  of  hand  looms;  the  first  gained  3,197  looms  during  the  year  19G9  ami  ihv 
second  lost  only  2,562. 

The  Japanese  Journal  adds  that  if  one  admits  that  this  double  evolution  is  urn- 
tinued  in  1911  the  number  of  mechanical  looms  will  actually  amount  to  14.521  ami 
that  of  hand  looms  about  39,950,  and  it  calculates  that  the  days  of  there  la>t  are 
numbered. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  production  of  mechanical  looms  is  greater  than  that  ••! 
hand  looms,  as  shown  in  the  following  figures: 


Production  of  habtituis. 


Mechanical  looms 
Hand  looms 

Total 


1908 


Pkttt. 
1,087,104 
1,350,468 


lttt 


Pietf* 

l,»4.rti 


2,437,572         2,*9,2tt 
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COMBED  AND  SPUN  SILK. 

[Paragraphs  1201  and  1202.] 
STATEMENT  OF  O.  D.  FBOST,  SOUTH  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Frost? 

Mr.  Frost.  South  Orange,  N.  J. ;  business  address,  225  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  your  mills  located  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  and  Brooklyn. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  as  briefly  as  you  can  what  your 
views  are  on  this  matter  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested? 

Mr.  Frost.  Paragraphs  1201  and  1202,  having  to  do  with  the  spun- 
silk  schedule. 

My  purpose  in  asking  to  be  heard  this  morning  is  merely  to  amplify 
some  of  the  things  which  were  referred  to  in  a  general  way  by  Mr. 
Cheney  and  Mr.  McGill,  with  whom  I  am  in  hearty  accord. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  use  in  repeating  what  they  said. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  shall  try  not  to  repeat. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  we  can  print  and  thereby  ex- 
pedite the  matter  ?     We  do  not  want  to  curtail  you  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  haven't  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on.  If  you  are  supplementing  the  very  lengthy 
and  elaborate  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cheney,  I  do  not  think  you  will 
s?et  very  far. 

Mr.  Frost.  I  should  like  to  be  a  little  more  specific  with  respect  to 
come  particular  matters. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Frost.  Senator  Smoot  and  Senator  Watson  asked  one  or  two 
questions  yesterday  which  I  should  like  to  answer  a  little  more  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Frost.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  McGill's  testimony,  I  think,  Sen- 
ator Smoot  asked  how  we  justified  the  requested  duty  of  30  per  cent 
ait  valorem  on  peignees  and  a  specific  duty  of  55  cents  per  pound, 
^liich,  in  response  to  your  question,  Mr.  McGill  stated  was  what  we 
wanted. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  peignees  is  about  35  per 
<*nt  of  the  total  cost  of  material  at  present  involved  in  their  man- 
ufacture. The  cost  of  labor  in  Japan,  taking  into  account  the  relative 
efficiency  of  labor,  is  about  20  per  cent  of  our  own.  They  have  also 
the  advantage  of  having  their  raw  material  close  at  hand,  and  they 
saye  the  expense  of  transportation  and  handling,  etc.,  and  getting 
»t  into  this  country.  If  you  apply  the  20  per  cent  of  our  actual  labor 
wst,  and  take  into  account  the  difference  in  cost  of  material,  the 
ad  valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent  figures  out  practically  the  difference 
i'»  nur  labor  cost  alone. 

^ow,  in  the  manufacture  of  peignees  it  is  important  for  the  com- 
mittee, I  think,  to  know  that,  given  a  certain  quantity  of  material, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  three  qualities  of  peignees.  In  the  dressing 
process  we  first  extract  the  long  fiber,  then  the  fiber  of  medium 
fength,  and  the  short  fiber.  On  account  of  our  labor  cost  we  can 
extract  only  three  qualities,  while  their  labor  cost  is  lower  and  they 
ran  extract  drafts  of  four  lengths  and  in  some  cases  five  lengths. 
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Now,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  specific  duty,  because  while  the  aJ 
valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  will  protect  us  on  the  long  lengths,  the 
high  qualities,  it  might  not  protect  and  probably  will  not  protect  us 
on  the  drafts  of  shorter  length.    , 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  all  that  been  gone  into? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  been  here,  and  I  have  not  heard  it. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  here  all  day  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes;  I  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  was  in  answer  to  a  question  I  asked,  why  it 
was  necessary  to  have  35  cents  a  pound  for  partly  manufactured  waste 
silk. 

Mr.  Frost.  Fifty-five  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  peignees  worth  a  pound? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  average  cost  of  peignees  to-day  is  about  $2.5"  a 
pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  ha  vie  55  cents  a  pound 
on  that? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  22  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frost.  When  we  speak  of  $2.50,  that  is  the  average  cost. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  it  cost  you  per  pound  to  take  the  rav 
material  and  make  it  into  peignees? 

Mr.  Frost.  Our  average  cost,  Senator,  assuming  those  material* 
at  such  a  price  that  the  total  cost  is  $2.50,  our  cost  of  labor  is  about 
35  per  cent,  and  of  the  material  about  65  per  cent,  making  our  lalw 
about  87£  cents  and  the  material  about  $162£. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Japanese  authorities  that  the  Japanese,  dur 
ing  the  war,  developed  sufficient  dressing  capacity  to  consume  ih* 
entire  product  of  waste  silk  in  Japan,  and  Japan  and  China  an?  ivu- 
principal  sources  of  supply.  Furthermore,  the  three  large  man . 
facturers  in  Europe  who  were  referred  to  yesterday  by  Mr.  Met  nil 
have  organized  plants  with  a  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  spin, 
silk,  so  that  they  are  in  a  position,  under  the  present  tariff,  to  import 
peignees  manufactured  in  Europe — European  waste  and  Japanese 
waste — at  a  cost  lower  than  we  can  produce  them  in  this  country.  <  *: 
course,  they  operate  as  a  trust,  which  we  are  not  permitted  to*  do  ;i: 
this  country. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  figures  with  reference  to  paragraph  h."1"-'. 
relating  to  spun  silk.  The  figures  are  with  regard  to  the  capacity 
of  Japan  in  the  manufacture  of  spun  silk.  In  1920  the  production 
of  spun  silk  alone  in  Japan  was  6,697,000  pounds.  That  is  alnm-t 
if  not  wholly  equal  to  the  production  capacity  of  spun  silk  in  tiu- 
country.  They  have  a  capacity  also  of  2,431,000  pounds  of  ply  yams* 
which  are  yarns  made  from  the  by-products  of  the  spinning  induarv 
The  increase  of  the  production  of  spun  silk  in  Japan  in  1920  ow: 
the  production  in  1919  was  67  per  cent.  During  the  war  they  «Jt 
veloped  their  dressing  plants  and  after  the  war  they  developed  spir 
ning  plants  to  such  an  extent  that  their  productive  capacity  i>  no* 
practically  equal  to  that  of  this  country.  Therefore,  Japan  i-  ■* 
large  potential  competitor  of  this  country  in  spun  silk  yarn. 

Senator  Sm<x>t.  £>o  you  agree  with  Mr.  Cheney  that  it  is  netvs^n 
to  have  a  duty  of  32£  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  or  48J  p*r 
cent  on  the  foreign  valuation? 
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Mr.  Fhost.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cheney  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
l  verage  rate  of  32^  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  about  the  foreign  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  is  a  matter  of  arithmetic.   It  is  from  46  to  48. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  last  two  lines  of  paragraph  1201  provide  that : 

"  None  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  25  per 
c*nt  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  $2.50  for  peignees  would 
it;  about  62£  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  are  asking  55. 

Mr.  Frost.  We  are  asking  55,  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes ;  because  that  compensates  for  the  difference  in  labor 
*ost. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent  of  $2.50  would  be  more  than  all  the 
al>or  would  cost. 

Mr.  Frost.  No;  it  would  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  75  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  just  about  what  your  Jabor  would 
•<>st. 

Mr.  Frost.  Our  labor  cost  is  about  87£  cents,  but  the  Japanese 
jiljor  cost  is  about  10  per  cent  of  ours.  If  our  labor  cost  is  87£  cents, 
;hat  would  be  about  9  cents  a  pound  for  them,  allowing  something 
for  efficiency  of  labor. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  How  much  do  you  allow  for  the  difference  in 
efficiency  ? 

Mr.  I*  rost.  In  my  figures  I  have  allowed  about  double  the  wage 
rate.  That  is,  if  their  wage  rate  is  10  per  cent  of  ours,  I  figure  their 
!al*>r  cost  is  about  20  per  cent  of  ours.  I  wish  to  refer  for  just  a 
moment  to  paragraph  1202,  which  has  to  do  with  the  tariff  on  singles 
in<l  ply  yarns.  We  state  that  on  the  basis  of  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  labor  cost  in  Europe  is  about  25  per  cent  of  our  own.  I 
think  the  tariff  rate  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  McGill  of  32£ 
[wr  cent  is  moderate.  However,  I  believe  that  his  suggestion  also 
was  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  two  rates,  one  on  singles  and  one  on 
[»!y  yarns. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  state  that  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  is 
lUout  25  per  cent  of  the  American  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Frost,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  the  same  in  different  countries? 

Mr.  Frost.  It  differs  somewhat  in  different  countries. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  British  labor  is  considerably  more  than 
that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  no  competition  in  England.  It 
romes  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Senator  McCumber.  Take  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  How 
•Ices  their  labor  compare  with  ours;  is  it  one- fourth? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  am  speaking  of  skilled  labor,  of  our  dressers,  in  our 
own  industry.     France  is  paying  dressers  from  20  to  25  francs  per 
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day,  which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  would  be  from  $1.60  fc» 
$1.90;  we  are  paying  for  that  same  labor  from  $6.15  to  $8.25  a  dar. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  much  are  they  paying  in  Germany  f  ? 
that  kind  of  labor? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  don't  know.    We  have  no  competition  from  Germany 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  not  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  about  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  So  far  as  I  can  find,  tne  labor  in  Japan,  taking  int.i 
consideration  the  relative  efficiency,  is  about  20  per  cent  of  ours 

Senator  McCumber.  Aijd  that  takes  into  account  the  efficiency? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  some  employees  in  our  Yokohama 
plant,  and  we  pay  those  girls  65  sen  a  day,  which  is  equal  to  about 
32£  cents  a  day  in  American  money.  That  is  about  10  per  cent  of  oin 
rate  for  the  same  quality  of  labor  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  About  one-tenth  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  About  one-tenth.  I  have  doubled  that  to  allow  for  ll» 
relative  efficiency. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  competition  will  you  have  witu 
England  in  your  line  of  products? 

Mr.  Frost.  Competition  with  England  is  practically  negligible 
Our  big  competition  comes  from  the  three  big  manufacturers. 

Senator  La  Follette.  England  is  engaged  in  this  business,  is  sto 
not? 

Mr.  Frost.  In  a  small  way. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  what  the  production  is  :i 
England  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  have  no  figures  on  that  subject.  We  do  not  think  «v 
England  in  this  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  not  England  trying  to  establish  it! 

Mr.  Frost.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  not  increasing  their  pre* 
duction,  because  England  is  a  free-trade  country  and  they  can  na 
compete  with  the  trio  on  the  Continent. 

Senator  Curtis.  They  have  lately  issued  orders  protecting  all  th< 
industries. 

Mr.  Frost.  That  may  result  in  increasing  the  industry  in  EngUml 

Senator  McCumber.  That  does  not  help  them  to  export, 

Mr.  Frost.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  classed  as  a  key  industry. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  competition  do  you  have  in  you 
line  of  business? 

Mr.  Frost.  In  this  country? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frost.  In  1920  the  Treasury  Department  statistics  show  th<»r 
were  imported  into  this  country  3,400,000  pounds  of  yarn.  Mr.  Mr 
Gill  gave  figures  yesterday  on  importations  during  several  months  a 
this  year. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  yarn  used  in  the  manufacture  «> 
plushes  and  velvets? 

Mr.  Frost.  That  yarn  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pile  fabrics  ii 
all  kinds — plushes,  velvets,  shirtings,  satin.  It  is  used  in  a  £rv* 
variety  of  silk  products.  Our  customers  are  the  silk  weavers  of  ibi 
country. 
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Senator  La  Foixette.  What  was  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
lushes  and  velvets  in  1919? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  don't  know  that,  Senator.  I  haven't  the  figures  be- 
r>re  me. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  total  value  of  the  production 
ix  this  country? 

Mr.  Fbost.  On  spun  silk  yarn? 

Senator  La  Follette.  No  ;  plushes  and  velvets. 

SI  r.  Fbost.  I  haven't  that  figure.  Mr.  Kip  is  a  plush  and  velvet 
mnufacturer  and  can  give  you  those  figures. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Frost.  Spun  silk. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  separately  classified  in  the  Treasury 
ibles  ? 

Mr.  Frost.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  production  of  spun  silk 
a  this  country? 

Mr.  Frost.  As  nearly  as  I  can  estimate  it — there  are  no  official 
cures — it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  or  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
ion  pounds  per  year. 

Senator  Smoot  has  said  this  is  not  a  key  industry. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  England  had  not 
testified  it  as  a  key  industry. 

Mr.  Fbost.  It  is  not  generally  so  considered  in  this  country. 
lowever,  it  is  a  very  important  industry  in  time  of  war.  When  the 
rur  broke  out  we  were  requested  to  form  a  corporation,  and  did  form 

corporation,  to  furnish  the  Ordnance  Department  with  their  sup- 
ply of  silk  cloth  for  cartridge  bags,  and  during  the  war  about  80 
w»r  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  spun  silk  was  used  for  that  pur- 
>o>e.  I  simply  call  that  to  your  attention  because  it  would  seem  to 
e  necessary  to  maintain  that  industry  for  war  purposes. 

1TATEMENT  OF  H.   C.   MIGEL,   REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN 

SLLK  SPINNING  CO.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Migel.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  American  Silk  Spinning  Co., 
-Vovidence,  R.  I.    We  employ  about  1,100  hands  in  normal  times. 

In  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  committee,  I  have  been  asked  to 
epresent  the  Champlain  Silk  Mills,  of  Brooklyn  and  Whitehall, 
C.  Y.;  the  Griswold  Worsted  Co.,  Darby,  Pa.;  Sidney  Blumenthal 
t  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  National  Spun  Silk  Co.,  New  Bedford, 
tlass.;  and  Nonotuck  Silk  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 

The  industry  employs  approximately  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
mployees  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  approximately  twelve  to 
kfteen  million  dollars. 

Of  these  plants,  one  is  practically  closed,  most  of  them  are  running 
tree  days  a  week,  and  one  or  two  are  in  more  or  less  financial  trouble. 
rhat  condition,  I  suppose,  exists  in  all  industries  more  or  less,  as  far 
t*  slacking  down  of  work  is  concerned,  but  with  us  it  is  not  due  to 
ark  of  demand.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  condition  which  confronts 
he  industry. 

There  is  in  Europe  to-day  an  amalgamation  of  trusts  in  spun 
ilk.  Three  of  them  are  known  jointly  as  the  "dreibund."  It  is  a 
ombination  of  three  trusts. 
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One  of  them  is  the  Societie  Industrielle  Four  la  Schappe,  of  Bade 
Switzerland,  with  mills  at  the  following  places: 

France — Briacon  (Haute  Alps),  Tenay  (ain),  Roubaix,  Reims 
Arris. 

Switzerland — Basle,  Arlesheim,  Grellingen. 

Alsace — Soultzmatt. 

That  is  one  member  of  the  combination.  Another  is  the  Society 
Anonyme  Filatures  de  Schappe,  of  Lyons,  France,  with  mills  in  th 
following  places: 

France^—St.  Rambert-en-Bugey,  Troyes-le-Vigan,  Pierre-Beniie 
Amplepuis,  Entraigues,  La  Croix-aux- Vines. 

Switzerland — Knens,  Emmenbrucke. 

Italy — Rozzano. 

The  third  member  of  this  combination  is  the  Societe  per  la  Filatu.n 
de  Cascami  di  Seta  of  Milan,  Italy,  with  mills  in  the  following  pl&res 

Italy — Novara,  Meina,  Zugliano,  Artegna,  Vigevano,  Jesi,  Ti: 
gento,  Boltiere. 

In  other  words, -they  control  30  or  more  mills  in  Europe.  In  lb 
last  20  years  they  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  either  throud 
purchase  or  suasion  to  acquire  all  mills  in  this  industry  on  5 
Continent,  and  to-dav  they  control  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  outpa 
of  the  Continent.  Tney  hold  directors  meetings  monthly,  general! 
in  Switzerland.  They  actually  agree  as  to  the  prices  for  the  Continen 
as  well  as  for  America;  also  as  to  the  amount  of  output,  division  c 
territory,  increase  of  machinery,  purchases  of  raw  materials,  an 
so  on.  They  have  separate  agents  in  New  York.  On  the  same  <fe 
prices  are  cabled  over  to  these  three  agents;  their  customers  ai 
notified  by  telephone,  as  a  rule,  as  to  respective  declines  or  increase 
in  price,  and  these  prices  are  always  agreed  upon. 

We  find  that  in  a  great  many  cases,  particularly  to-day,  we  ai 
unable  to  compete  with  them,  as  prices  thus  arbitrarily  made  * 
are  unable  to  meet. 

Last  year,  1920,  there  were  imported  $15,000,000  worth  of  spii 
silk,  which  is  25  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  all  silks  import*! 
into  the  United  States.  There  were  manufactured  in  the  tniu 
States  about  $30,000,000  of  spun  silk,  so  that  50  per  cent  of  the  val 
of  all  domestic  spun  silk  is  imported  to  this  country.  Last  yf* 
1920,  there  were  3,392,000  pounds  imported,  with  a  foreign  valu< 
$15,015,787. 

In  the  three  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  there  were  import 
821,000  pounds  of  this  spun  silk,  at  an  average  American  valut 
$3,500,000.    In  the  last  four  months,  when  we  should  have  h*« 
busy,  there  were  imported,  from  July  1  to  October  31,  743.^ 
pounds,  American  value  $3,000,000. 

There  is  no  market  to-day  to  speak  of  on  the  Continent;  it  mui 
be  dumped  here.  So  that  we  are  facing  that  situation;  and  with  t: 
present  duty  we  can  not,  whenever  they  see  fit  to  send  a  sufficio 
quantity  here,  continue  to  stay  in  business.  They  will  stop  :»t 
machinery. 

In  one  week  in  the  month  of  April,  1921,  there  were  imported  \»j 
bales,  or  2,740,000  pounds,  of  an  approximate  value  of  S900.IM 
It-was  like  a  tidal  wave.  It  resulted  in  a  drop  in  prices  of  $1  a  poor 
at  that  time.  This  was  far  below  the  cost  of  production.  Ti 
normal  fluctuation  in  price  is  from  10  to  20  cents  a  pound.     At  »~c 
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rack  they  dropped  $1  a  pound.     I  am  informed  they  booked  orders 
)r  almost  1,000,000  pounds.    Our  mills  were  stopped. 
Senator  McLean.  What  did  you  say  is  the  normal  price  for  spun 
Ik! 

Mr.  Migel.  It  varies.  It  depends  upon  the  market.  For  a  good 
uality  to-day  I  should  say  $4  to  $6.  The  drop  of  $1  a  pound  re- 
ared to  stopped  our  business.  All  the  spun-silk  mills  stopped 
usiness. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  that  brought  aboukby  the  panic  in  prices  t 
Mr.  Migel.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  if  the  sudden  drop  of  $1  a  pound  on  spun 
Iks  was  caused  by  the  panic  in  the  raw-silk  market  of  Japan  ? 
Mr.  Migel.  There  was  no  panic  at  the  time.     It  was  simply  an 
rbitrary  drop,  which  they  admitted  afterwards.     They  wanted  to 
ump  it,  and  they  did. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  April,  1921.  These  people  have  gone  further,  however. 
hey  have  decided  to  establish  mills  here.  They  have  started  a 
>rporation  here.  They  are  importing,  and  have  been  importing, 
fign£e,  or  combed  silk,  in  a  preparatory  stage.  Peign^es  require 
tout  60  per  cent  of  the  labor  that  spun  silk  requires.  They  have 
pen  importing  this  peign6e.  Peignfie  is  the  trade  name  for  combed 
Ik.  Tney  manufacture  that  abroad  and  have  been  importing  it 
i»re.  It  represents  about  60  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost  of  spun  silk* 
Senator  McLean.  What  is  it  called  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Peign6e.  We  call  it  combed  silk.  It  is  made  from 
aste  silk.  All  spun  silk  is  manufactured  from  waste  silk.  It  is 
by-product  of  raw  silk. 

This  combination  have  started  here  in  America — they  have  each 
tan  a  proportionate  share  of  stock  in  these  mills,  based  upon  the 
umber  of  spindles  owned  by  them,  something  which,  if  American 
Anufacturers  attempted  to  do,  would  be  considered  illegal  in  this 
►untry.  We  are  not  sufficiently  protected  under  paragraph  1201, 
ie  one  which  I  am  discussing  now. 

Under  the  Fordney  bill  we  are  allowed  35  cents  per  pound  on  this 
tfgnSe  and  the  catch-all  clause  gives  25  per  cent.  That  would  not 
Meet  us.  We  could  not  live  under  that.  We  feel  that  we  want  to 
i%ce  before  your  committee  the  fact  that  an  increase  would  be 
^•lutely  necessary  in  order  for  us  to  work. 
Senator  Watson.  How  much  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Migel.  We  would  have  to  have  55  to  60  cents  a  pound  spe- 
&  and  30  per  cent  at  least  in  the  ad  valorem  catch-all  clause^ 
1*>  would  be  the  minimum  that  we  could  work  under. 
Nmator  Watson.  Whv  do  you  fix  those  particular  figures  I 
Mr.  Migel.  Because  that  is  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  it. 
Senator  Watson.  That  is,  taking  into  consideration  your  foreign 
'^petition  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Foreign  costs  and  foreign  labor,  that  we  could  live 
uder  That  we  can  prove  to  you.  We  can  give  you  any  figure* 
w  you  desire. 

Nm&tor  Watson.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  make  a  pro- 
*tive  tariff  here. 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes.  I  think  in  this  particular  case,  if  you  view  the 
'-Rentage  of  importations  to  the  manufactured  product  here,  that 
ft  will  reach  the  conclusion  we  are  entitled  to  it. 
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Senator  McLean.  What  amount  of  this  material  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Of  this  particular  material  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Migel.  The  foreign  combination  has  been  started  but  a  short 
time  in  this  country.  They  have  imported  1 17,000  pounds  of  peignee-? 
in  a  few  months.  This  is  simply  a  beginning.  I  haven't  the  statis- 
tics of  importations  lately.  Naturally,  they  can  manufacture  *j 
much  more  cheaply  than  we  can  that  if  they  choose  to  bring  tha 
material  in  we  can  not  compete. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  it  all  a  question  of  a  difference  in  the  wage*«.l 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  the  same  machinery,  have  you  I 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  And  the  same  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  just  returned  from  France  and  Iialv 
I  returned  last  week.  I  was  there  to  look  over  the  labor  costs  on  »..- 
ground.     I  have  here  a  list  of  labor  costs. 

Dressers,  who  are  our  principal  operatives  on  this  work,  are  pai 
from  $40  to  $45  per  week.     That  is  an  increase  over  the  nrewai 

J>eriod  of  about  130  to  140  per  cent.  In  France  they  are  paying  ^ 
rancs  per  day.  Figuring  7£  to  8  cents  to  the  franc  it  would  nuk: 
the  rate  about  $9.60  per  week.  As  I  have  said,  we  pay  $40  to  ?;.* 
per  week. 

In  Italy  I  secured  labor  prices  from  our  consuls  and  from  \« 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Genoa. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  your  product  is  labor  c«*' 

Mr.  Migel.  The  total  labor  cost  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  your  conversion  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  It  depends  upon  the  price  of  the  article,  of  course.  ar< 
the  market.  If  the  raw  material  is  high,  the  percentage  of  h\» 
would  be  less,  naturally;  if  it  is  low,  the  labor  would  be  propJ 
tionate.  I  should  say,  roughly,  60  to  70  per  cent.  It  depends  up* 
market  conditions. 

In  Italy  dressers  get  30  lire  per  day,  which  would  amount  t 
about  $7.80  per  week.  We  pay  $40  to  $45.  You  can  readily  see  t-  i 
it  is  a  very  aifficult  matter  to  compete  with  60  per  cent  of  the  Ia*« 
on  that  particular  article.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  completed  van 
We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  must  request  your  careful  considerate 
to  this  article  of  peign6es.     It  is  a  serious  question  with  us. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  an  impartial  body,  in  preparing  data  " 
use  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  had  this  to  say: 

It  has  been  reported  from  time  to  time  that  leading  European  spun-silk  pm»k  * 
are  considering  the  establishment  of  spinning  plants  in  the  United  States  t»  **'•' 
up  into  yarn  peignee  produced  by  them  abroad.  So  far,  however,  no  surh  piir. 
have  been  established.  Should  such  plants  be  constructed  here,  they  wvuiU  -*-fl 
no  diaad  vantage  in  being  dependent  upon  imported  peignee,  for  they  would  n<»!  •  • 
possess  an  assured  supply  but  would  know  the  exact  character  of  the  w*?t*  •'--* 
In  that  ca?e,  unless  peignee  production  by  domestic  spinners  is  sufficiently  ffli:*" 
or  the  duty  on  peignee  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  cost  of  producing  it  in  the  lV.u 
States  as  low  as  the  cost  of  the  imported  article,  plus  duty,  they  would,  debate  li." 
disinclination,  probably  be  forced  to  use  imported  peignee  in  order  to  make  *pua  • 
cheap  enough  to  sell  in  competition  with  the  new  concerns. 

They  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  probably,  that  we  could  not  bu; 
as  it  would  mean  we  would  have  to  close  up  or  sell  out  60  per  en 
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f  our  plants,  as  that  proportion  of  our  machinery  is  used  in  manu- 
icturing  up  to  peign6es. 

Senator  McLean.  This  monopoly  abroad  would  be  likely  to  fix  the 
rices  on  anything  you  want  to  produce  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  McLean.  This  trust  in  France  that  controls  this  article 
ould  control  the  prices,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  If  you  were  dependent  upon  them  for  supplies, 
mean. 

Mr.  Migel.  They  manufacture  peignfies  in  Japan,  but  as  yet  they 
re  not  reliable.    There  has  not  been  much  imported  from  Japan. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  want  by  way  of  a  duty 
i  paragraph  1202? 

Mr.  Migel.  I  am  referring  to  1201. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  tell  me  about  that. 

Mr.  Migel.  Fifty-five  cenjts  minimum  per  pound  specific  and  30 
er  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  25,  as  the  catch-all  clause. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  want  50  cents  and 
"i  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Fifty-five  cents  specific. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  case  it  is  a  straight  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes. 

Sonator  Smoot.  And  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  it  is  an  ad  valorem 
luty  t 

Mr.  Migel.  Not  less  than  30,  as  a  catch  clause. 

Senator  Watson.  The  customs  officer  wants  me  to  ask  this 
juestion :  What  is  the  cost  of  spinning  per  pound  for  each  denier  in 
Imerica,  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  I  could  not  say  offhand. 

Senator  Watson.  Can  you  get  it  for  their  information  ?  They 
|ped  it.    Put  it  in  the  record  later  on. 

Mr.  Migel.  I  will  write  that  down  and  afterwards  give  it  to  you. 

Senator  Watson.  The  next  question  they  want  me  to  ask  is  this: 
Rwt  is  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  raw  material  to  labor  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Here  or  abroad  ? 

Senator  Watson.  There,  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  Migel.  I  will  try  to  give  you  exact  figures  later. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  55  cents  on 
t*  twisted  or  spun  yarns  just  partially  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  I  am  still  referring  to  paragraph  1201. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  ask  for  only  55  per  cent  of  the  finished  fabric  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Or  partially  manufactured — 55  cents  per  pound  where 
1 1*  now  35,  and  where  it  is  25  per  cent  in  the  catch-all  clause  should 

*  at  least  30. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 
Mr.  Migel.  Yes,  sir. 

w,  paragraph  1202,  which  is  the  spun  silk.     That  is  the  finished 
article.    We  nave  been  allowed  in  the  Fordney  bill  a  specific  rate;  it 

*  rather  long.  The  specific  rate  is  actually  an  empty  shell;  it  would 
tot  cover  importations.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  for  specific  rates 
t  is  well  to  have  it  written,  but  it  will  not  help  us.  As  an  illustration, 
«t  me  refer  to  single  yarn  imported.  Single  and  two-ply  yarn  are 
'w  two  articles  that  are  imported  in  a  large  way  to  maKe  up  this 
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$15,000,000.  On  62  singles  we  are  allowed  under  proposed  specific 
rates  40  cents  per  pound  and  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  number — a  total 
of  50  cents.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  still  operative  the  duty  paid 
is  $  1 . 1 9  for  a  f  a,ir  quality  of  62  single  yarn.  Tne  proposed  specific  rate 
allows  us  50  cents  per  pound. 

I  think  this  proposed  specific  rate  would  be  of  no  help. 

On  two-ply  yarn  the  proposed  specific  rate  allows  us  50  cents  per 
pound,  plus  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  number.  This  applies  to  60  two- 
ply.  Tnat  is  paying  now,  under  the  Underwood  bill,  $1.35  for  a  fa: 
quality  of  yarn.  In  other  words,  the  specific  duties  allowed  in  the 
Fordney  bill  are  of  no  present  value  whatever.  So,  it  resolves  its?!: 
into  this,  that  the  catcn-all  clause  is  the  only  thing  we  can  get  acr 
help  from.     That  is  what  should  be  increased,  if  possible. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  increase  do  you  want  in  the  catch-all  clauf*! 

Mr.  Migel.  A  minimum  of  32.5  per  cent  American  valuation  «>n 
-singles  and  on  two-ply  the  same.  It  should  be  35.  We  are  asking 
for  just  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  get  by.  We  would  n«»t 
desire  to  stop  all  importations.  Some  should  come  in  anyway,  but 
we  think  that  we  snould  be  protected  sufficiently  to  enable  us  in 
manufacture. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  think  you  are  asking  quite  a  hirii  duty 
here — 55  cents  per  pound  on  the  weight — that  is,  the  cocoons,  the  silk, 
and  the  noils  ? 

Mr.  Mioel.  I  am  now  referring  to  paragraph  1202. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  think  it  is  exceedingly  high  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  On  the  finished  yarn  the  proposed  specific  rate  is  ex 
tremely  low.     The  ad  valorem  duty  to-day  is  $1.19  on  singles. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  $IU 
under  the  Underwood  bill  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  Well,  the  value  is  based  upon  a  35  per  cent  duty.  Tb 
value  of  the  foreign  article  for  a  fairly  good  quality  has  been  aboul 
$3.25.  That,  multiplied  by  35  per  cent,  would  give  $1.19.  The  dun 
is  35  per  cent  under  the  Underwood  bill.  We  are  allowed  under  tKt 
Fordney  bill  somewhat  less  than  under  the  Underwood  bill. 

Senator  Sutherland.  But  you  prefer  55  cents  specific  and  35  peJ 
cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  No.  In  order  to  get  the  proposed  specific  rate  t- 
cover  us  properly  it  would  have  to  be  doubled. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  mean,  do  you  prefer  55  cents  per  poun* 
epecific  duty  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  I  am  afraid  you  are  confusing  the  two  paragraphs;  Y^\ 
should  be  55  cents  per  pound  with  the  catch-all  clause.  In  1202  xhm 
is  a  specific  rate  which  is  of  no  avail.  It  would  have  to  be  practioillj 
doubled.     The  specific  rate  may  be  considered  best  if  sufficient. 

Senator  Calder.  While  you  were  abroad  you  made  some  stndia 
of  labor  costs,  did  you  not « 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  You  talked  to  me  about  that  before. 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes. 

Senator  Calder.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  incorporate  ui* 
information  in  your  remarks  here. 

Mr.  Migel.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  It  is  based  on  informal  *i 
obtained  from  our  consuls,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc. 
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Senator  Caldeb.  Will  you  indicate  where  you  got  the  information! 

Mr.  Migel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  we  give  you  an  ad  valorem  alone;  what 
rill  you  want  in  paragraph  1202 1 

Mr.  Migel.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  at  least  32.5  per  cent  on  the 
jnerican  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  allowed  us  26  per 
ent. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  on  foreign  valuation  what  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Migel.  It  would  have  to  be  translated  upward  in  the  same 
nanner  as  it  was  translated  down.  I  believe  it  was  based  on  one- 
hird  down.     I  believe  that  is  how  it  was  arrived  at. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  39  per  cent  if  it  were  one-third  off. 

Mr.  Migel.  Thirty-nine  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Twenty-six  and  one-third  off  1 

Mr.  Migel.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  this  26  means,  if  you  take  one-third 
iff. 

Mr.  Migel.  It  was  based  on  39.  We  figure  we  should  have  32.5 
m  cent  American  valuation,  which  would  bring  it  up  to  46  or  48 
breign  valuation. 

BUXF  OF  M .  C.  MIGBL,  RBPRBSXVTIirO  THE  AMERICA*  SILK  SFOTUTa  00., 

P&OVXDEHCE,  B.  I. 

We  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  the  following  facts 
a  spun  silk  (schappe)  yarn,  and  urge  that  the  rates  as  proposed  in  the  Fordney  bill 
»w  being  considered  be  changed  as  follows: 

Par.  1201.  Silk  partially  manufactured  from  raw  silk,  waste  silk,  or  cocoons, 
nd  ralk  noils  exceeding  2  inches  in  length,  not  twisted  or  spun:  Kate  proposed  in 
fordney  bill  is  35  cents  per  pound,  with  a  catch-all  clause  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
American  valuation.  In  order  to  afford  proper  protection  this  should  be  no  less  than 
6  rents  per  pound,  and  the  catch-all  clause  should  be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  Ameri- 
*d  valuation. 

Far.  1202.  Spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yarn  or  roving:  Rate  proposed  in  Fordney 
'ill  in  «keins,  cops,  or  warps,  if  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  advanced  beyond  the 
"Ddition  of  singles,  by  grouping  or  twisting  two  or  more  yarns  together  on  all  num- 
"O*  up  to  and  including  205,  45  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  10  one- 
toodredtba  of  1  per  cent  per  number  per  pound;  exceeding  number  205,  45  cents 

*  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  15  one-hundxedths  of  1  per  cent  per  number 
)*  pound;  if  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  singles  by  grouping  or  twisting  two 

*  atone  yarns  together  at  the  rate  of  the  single  yarn  and  in  addition  thereto  5  cents  per 
found  cumulative;  if  bleached,  dyed,  or  colored,  at  the  rate  on  unbleached  yarn  and 
J  addition  thereto  10  cents  per  pound  cumulative:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
fa  (weening  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  26  per  centum  ad  valorem.  In  order 
fc  rfr*d  proper  protection,  this  should  be  a  catch-ail  clause  of  not  less  than  32 J  per 
w  ad  valorem,  American  valuation. 

The  «h>bt  increases  asked  for  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
•pmuilk  industry  for  the  following  reasons  and  facts: 

COMBED  SILK  (PEIQNEES). 

Kit  advanced  in  manufacture,  etc. — This  paragraph  includes  combed  silk,  the  trade 

Jjne  far  which  is  peignees;    Peignees  represent  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the 

*™<  of  producing  spun  silk  and  require  12  mechanical  operations  from  the  raw 
■atrial 

Ttae  is  in  Europe  a  manufacturers1  trust  in  spun  silk  yarn  that  embraces  95  per 
**»  d  the  production  thereof,  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy.  ThiB  trust  is 
tenpoaed  of  the  following  large  corporations:  Societe  Industrielle  pour  la  Schappe, 
*****  Switzerland;  Societe  Anonyme  Filatures  de  Schappe,  Lyons,  France;  Societe 
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Per  la  Filature  de  Cascami  di  Seta,  Milan,  Italy.  This  trust  has  mills  in  over  30  cit»* 
of  Europe  and  controls  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  entire  European  products 
of  spun  silk  yarns.  In  1920  this  European  trust  formed  a  manufacturing  corpocv 
tion  in  the  United  States,  and  committed  what  would  be  for  United  States  m*r> 
facturers  an  illegal  act. 

Shares  of  stock  in  this  American  corporation  are  owned  in  proportion  to  the  sptnd>* 
operated  by  the  said  three  corporations  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy.  Machin«r. 
is  also  being  imported  from  the  trust  plants  in  Europe  and  placed  in  these  milk. 

The  trust  is  also  importing  partially  manufactured  silk  known  as  "draft*"  <r 
peigne'es,  under  paragraph  1201,  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  production  in  tve 
United  States. 

Japan. — Japanese  manufacturers  of  spun  silk  and  peignees  have  increased  tr-r 
machinery  in  Japan  sufficiently  to  manufacture  for  export  in  the  shape  of  peasi**- 
the  entire  yearly  output  of  Japanese  silk  waste,  and  they  contemplate  exporting  £.- 
much  of  same  as  possible.  If  this  comes  to  pass,  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  maciun-ry 
of  all  American  silk  spinners  would  be  compelled  to  shut  down  and  cause  a  calvnatt 
for  thousands  of  American  operatives — a  diaster  to  the  American  mills. 

Silk  waste  is  the  raw  material  used  by  spun  silk  manufacturers,  and  of  all  the  *  - 
waste  produced  in  the  world,  a  great  bulk  of  the  total  is  produced  in  Japan. 

War  material. — A  very  important  feature  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  *  •  • 
development  of  the  spun  silk  industry  is  the  fact  that  the  spun  silk  industry  -»* 
requested  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war  to  form  a  central  clearing  office  W  •: 
assistance  of  the  War  Department.    Practically  the  entire  output  of  the  Amen  -- 
spun  silk  manufacturers  was  used  by  the  War  Department  for  the  purpose  of  mai. . 
facturing  powder  bags.    This  spun  silk  was  sold  to  the  United  States  Government  nr 
below  regular  selling  prices.    The  products  of  European  and  Japanese  spun  sill  r_i!> 
were  taken  by  our  allies  for  war  purposes.    Without  this  material  our  big  guns  »r<i>i 
not  have  been  effectively  fired.    The  destruction  of  this  industry  might  prov*  «h«- 
astrous  to  the  country  at  a  future  period. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  report  of  the  Usut'ii 
States  Tariff  Commission,  called  " Tariff  Information  Surveys,"  for  the  inform*:*  . 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  which  they  say  as  follows,  on  page  29: 

"Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  readily  expanding  dressing  facilities,  for  doro*^ 
spinners  to  rely  upon  foreign  production  for  any  large  proportion  of  their  p?isn>"»* 
supply  would  put  them  in  a  precarious  position  in  case  of  monopoly  control  in  t>* 
exporting  country,  or  in  case  of  war,  when  the  character  and  volume  of  mintr-.- 
demand  for  spun  silk  and  noil  yams  necessitates  an  abnormally  large  supply  .; 
peignees. 

"The  maintenance  of  domestic  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  peignees  is  ti*sr 
fore  of  value  as  a  war  measure." 

We  respectfully  ask  of  you  and  your  committee  a  careful  analysis  of  this  paiafrrap' 
1201,  and  a  study  of  conditions  that  had  never  before  been  anticipated,  and  wli:  : 
must  be  taken  care  of  by  an  increased  rate  of  duty  if  the  industry  is  to  survive. 

We  would  also  respectfully  submit  that  this  paragraph  be  amended  to  inelu.lt 
silk  partially  or  wholly  degummed.  Within  the  past  two  weeks  a  decision  has  he**- 
rendered  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  allowing  degummed  silk  to  enter  free  .( 
duty,  contra  to  the  original  intention  of  Congress,  and  this  decision  would  beooo.- 
serious  menace  to  the  industry,  the  European  trust  being  greatly  favored  asaeaiz-t 
American  manufacturers. 

We  therefore  would  suggest  that  paragraph  1201  be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

"Silk  partially  or  wholly  degummed,  or  partially  manufactured  from  raw  «T« 
waste  silk,  or  cocoons,  and  silk  noils  exceeding  2  inches  in  length*  not  twisted  ** 
spun,  55  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  snail  pay  a  1»  m*j 
of  duty  than  30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

SPUN   SILK   («<CHAPPE)  YARN.  ETC. 

American  production. — American  manufacturers  of  spun  silk  (srhappe  r.oijj. 
facture  approximately  $30,000,000  annually. 

Importations. — There  were  imported  last  year  approximately  $15.00O,C0O  r-f  r\-  -n 
silk  (srhappe)  or  50  per  cent  of  tie  spun  silk  manufactured  in  the  United  Slatt  -. 
large  part  of  this  importation  could  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States  if  Fpir  •:  \l 
were  sufficiently  protected.    Ninety  per  cent  of  all  these  importations  of  sp**  *  u 
or  approximately  $13,500,000  was  manufactured  and  shipped  to  the  Vnited  Mali  •  I  \ 
the  Continental  Spun  Silk  Trust,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Europe. 

Specific  rates  allowed. — The  specific  rates  proposed  in  the  Fordney  bill  non  t «  **' 
considered,  would  be  inoperative  for  along  period.    Ninety  per  ceut  of  all  the  iir  |  "U 
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;  spun  silk  are  composed  of  62/1  (100/1  French  count) — angles;  and  60/2  (200/2 
rtnch  count) — two-ply. 

Per  pound. 

n  62/1  (100/1  French  count)  the  specific  rate  proposed  is  45  cents  per 

pound,  plus  1/10  cent  per  number  per  pound $0.  55 

n  a  fairly  300a  quality  of  imported  yarn,  duty  paid  to-day  under  the  Under- 
wood tariff  is  approximately 1. 19 

n  GO/2  (200/2  French  count)  the  specific  rate  proposed  is  45  cents  plus  5  cents 

per  pound,  plus  1/10  cent  per  number  per  pound 70 

n  a  fairly  «?ood  quality  of  imported  yarn,  duty  paid  to-day  under  the  Under- 
wood tariff  is  approximately 1 .  35 

S)  that  the  specific  rates  proposed  in  the  Fordney  bill  now  under  consideration 

ould  be  of  no  avail  to  the  spun-silk  industry  at  present,  and  the  American  manufac- 

irerp  of  spun  silk  would  be  compelled  to  rely  for  protection  on  the  catch-all  ad 

alorem  clause. 

Uhor  costs, — Waees  of  dressers,  one  of  the  most  important  mechanical  operations  in 

le  manufacture  of  spun  silk,  are  as  follows  to-day: 

Per  week. 

more,  20  francs  per  day,  equivalent  to  approximately $9. 60 

laly,  30  lira  per  nay,  equivalent  to  approximately. 7.  80 

merican  manufacturers  pay  per  week \ 40. 00-45. 00 

ap&n,  correspondingly  lower  than  France  or  Italy. 

Wages  for  other  operatives  are  about  the  same  ratio. 

Japan.— Japanese  spun-silk  manufacturers  have  increased  and  extended  their 
Qtput  to  a  huge  extent  in  the  past  few  vears.  Of  the  700,000  women  employees  in 
ipan,  it  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Kuwada,  a  Japanese  member  of  the  ITouse  of  Peers,  that 
ver  10  per  cent  are  children  under  14  years  of  age — in  many  cases  only  10  years  of  age. 
1  large  percentage  of  these  children  are  employed  in  spun-silk  mills.  It  would  be 
tonifestly  unfair  and  impossible  for  American  labor  to  compete  against  these  condi 
ion?. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  facts  for  your  consideration,  and  trust  that  same 
rili  have  the  attention  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

PILE  FABRICS. 

[Paragraphs  1201-1235,  and  1453.] 

STATEMENT   OF  FREDERICK   E.   KIP,   MONTCLAIR,   N.   J.,   REPRE- 
SENTING AMERICAN  PILE  FABRIC  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Krp.  My  name  is  Frederick  E.  Kip.  I  am  president  of  the 
h\ts  Textile  Manuf acturing  Co.  Mills,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  president 
*aits-Griswold  Mills,  Darby,  Pa. ;  and  represent  several  other  Amer- 
ica pile-fabric  manufacturers. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  pile  fabrics — velvets,  plushes,  and 
ill  fabrics  having  the  pile  or  face  extended  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion from  the  back  of  the  fabric.  We  use  all  known  textiles  for  the 
pile  or  face  of  our  goods?  but  principally  silk,  raw  silk,  thrown  silk, 
md  spun  silk,  and  mohair. 

We  earnestly  petition  that  the  rates  under  silk,  Schedule  12y 
wj  paragraph  1453,  Schedule  14,  sundries,  of  the  House  bill  be  re- 
tired as  follows,  based  on  the  American  valuation  plan : 

Schedule  14,  sundries,  paragraph  1453,  page  170,  reading  as  fol- 
fcvrs;  "Plush,  black,  known  commercially  as  hatter's  plush,  com- 
posed of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  cotton,  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used 
generally  in  the  making  of  men's  hats,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  should 
J*»  entirely  stricken  out,  and  paragraph  1206,  silk  schedule,  amended 
t»»  include  "hatter's  plush." 

The  purpose  of  this  it  to  take  silk  plush — so-called  hatter's  plush — 
*«t  of  paragraph  1453,  sundries,  where  it  does  not  belong  and  where 
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it  never  should  have  been  placed,  and  put  it  in  paragraph  1206,  sill 
schedule,  where  it  rightly  Wongs  and  should  be. 

Amend  Schedule  12,  paragraph  1206,  after  the  word  "plushes/ 
by  inserting  "  including  such  as  are  commercially  known  as  hatter': 
plush."  • 

Schedule  12,  silks  and  silk  goods,  paragraph  1453,  page  1T0,  to  \a 
stricken  out.  hatter's  plush  being  now  covered  by  paragraph  1206. 

Paragraph  1201,  page  126,  line  1,  before  "  silk "  insert  "  silk  par 
tially  or  wholly  degummed,  or." 

Paragraph  1201,  page  126,  line  13,  should  be  "  55  cents  per  pound' 
instead  of  "  35  cents  per  pound." 

Paragraph  1201,  page  126,  line  15,  catch  clause  to  be  30  per  cent 
instead  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1202,  page  126,  line  23?  after  the  word  "  pound  "  insert 
"  Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  dutj 
than  31£  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  1202,  page  127,  line  7,  after  "  foregoing "  insert  **  t™ 
or  more  ply  yarns." 

Paragraph  1202,  page  127,  line  8,  for  "26  per  cent"  substitute 
"35  per  cent." 

Paragraph  1203,  page  127,  line  23,  catch  clause  to  be  15  per  cent 
instead  of  12J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1204,  page  128,  line  4,  catch  clause  to  be  25  per  cent 
instead  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1204,  page  128,  line  8,  catch  clause  to  be  30  per  cent 
instead  of  26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1205,  page  130,  line  11,  should  be  38}  per  cent  instead 
of  33}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1205,  page  133,  line  12,  catch  clause  to  be  38}  per  cerit 
instead  of  31  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1206,  page  133,  line  13,  after  "  plushes  "  insert  "  include 
ing  such  as  are  commercially  known  as  hatters'  plush." 

Paragraph  1206,  page  133,  line  18,  catch  clause  to  be  41}  per  e?M 
ad  valorem  instead  of  33}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1206,  page  134,  line  3,  catch  clause  to  be  .41-}  per  cen^ 
ad  valorem  instead  of  33  J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1206,  page  135,  line  1,  catch  clause  to  be  41}  per  cen^ 
ad  valorem  instead  of  33  J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1207,  page  135,  line  9,  should  be  40  per  cent  ad  valorem 
instead  of  33$  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1208,  page  135,  line  12,  should  be  41}  per  cent  ad  valoitn 
instead  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1208,  page  135,  line  14,  should  be  46}  per  cent  ad 
valorem  instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1208,  page  135,  line  17,  should  be  46}  per  cent  ad 
valorem  instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1209,  page  135,  line  20,  should  be  40  per  cent  ad  valorwn 
instead  of  33}  per  cent  ad  valorem.  , 

Paragraph  1209,  page  135,  line  21,  should  be  46}  per  cent  ad 
valorem  instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1210,  page  135,  line  23,  should  be  25  per  cent  ad  valon* 
instead  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1211,  page  136,  line  2,  should  be  46}  per  cent  ad  valorea 
instead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Paragraph  1212,  page  136,  line  8,  should  be  46£  per  cent  ad  valorem 
n>tead  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1213,  page  136,  line  15,  should  be  41£  percent  ad  valorem 
nstead  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1215,  page  137,  line  7,  should  be  28  per  cent  ad  valorem 
Dstead  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1215,  page  137T  line  10,  should  be  42£  per  cent  ad  valorem 
ostead  of  37£  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  1453,  page  170,  reading  as  follows:  "Plush,  black, 
roown  commercially  as  hatters'  plush,  composed  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and 
otton,  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  generally  in  the  making  of 
nens  hats,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  should  be  stricken  out,  as  hatter's 
>lush,  as  suggested  above,  would  now  be  covered  in  the  silk  schedule, 
mragraph  1206. 

There  is  only  one  paragraph  where  we  are  asking  that  the  specific 
iuty  in  the  House  bill  be  increased — viz,  paragraph  1201.  We  aslf 
hat  the  specific  duty  on  partially  manufactured  silk  be  made  "  55 
wits  a  pound  "  instead  of  "  35  cents  a  pound."  It  is  imperative  that 
tare  be  a  specific  duty  of  55  cents  per  pound  in  paragraph  1201, 
inlets  you  wish  to  ruin  the  entire  spun  silk  industry.  The  rea- 
m  for  that  is — and  I  will  be  very  brief  on  the  subject — that 
there  is  this  large  trust  that  controls  95  per  cent  of  the  entire 
jpun  silk  and  schappe  silk-spinning  business  in  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  they  have  30  mills  in  different  countries — in  Italy,  Switz- 
erland, and  France.  In  the  manufacture  of  spun  silk  one  of  the 
processes,  the  main  process  of  getting  it  from  the  raw  stock,  the  raw 
rilk,  is  known  as  dressing.  The  material  is  first  cut  up  in  certain 
lengths,  then  put  in  a  large  frame,  which  revolves  very  slowly  with 
mother  circular  drum  with  pins  on  revolving  very  much  faster. 
That  material  comes  in  contact  with  the  fast- revolving  drum  and 
lakes  out  what  is  known  as  drafts  or  peignees.  Those  drafts  first  come 
in  about  6  or  8  inch  lengths.  The  second  time  out  they  become 
smaller,  and  the  third  and  fourth  time  they  get  still  smaller. 

Now,  the  trust  can  take  out  two  or  three  of  those  drafts  and  get 
fchout  60  or  70  per  cent  of  that  material  out.  The  remainder  they  can 
!«»s>  in  and  they  can  sell  that  as  a  by-product  at  about  one-fourth  of 
'fo-  actual  value.  They  can  make  that  price  anywhere  they  like.  If 
iW  add  10  per  cent  on  the  first,  second,  or  third  drafts  they  get  the 
(<W  as  low  as  they  wish.  They  can  sell  it  to  the  30  cities  where  their 
finll>  are  located.  They  have  large  preparatory  works  where  this 
"•mbing  and  dressing  is  done  for  these  other  mills  situated  in  the 
*•  -'ities. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  can  do  the  same  thing  here,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  have  no  other  people  to  sell  to.  We  have  to  make 
the  complete  process  in  our  own  mills.  If  we  were  a  trust  existing  in 
■hree  countries  and  allowed  to  combine,  we  could  do  the  same  as  they 
4o.  but  under  our  antitrust  law  we  can  not  do  that. 

Therefore,  they  can  send  that  out  in  these  short  drafts  at  a  price 
jhcy  can  prove  is  a  market  price,  sold  to  30  of  their  own  mills.  Un- 
less you  have  this  specific  rate  you  are  liable  at  any  time,  when  they 
*>  elect,  to  have  them  dominating  this  entire  situation  and  putting 
^  out  of  business  whenever  thev  choose.  That  is  why  we  ask  for  this 
specific  duty. 
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Senator  Watson.  Is  this  last  draft  what  you  call  peignees? 

Mr.  Kip.  Those  are  peignees  or  drafts.  The  specific  duties  in  the 
House  bill  are  inadequate,  on  account  of  the  advanced  value,  sine*- 
they  are  incorporated  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill;  but  as  we  under- 
stood they  would  not  be  increased,  we  are  not  petitioning  for  those, 
but  are  giving  you  what  in  our  opinion  is  the  minimum  amount  of 
ad  valorem  that  will  enable  this  industry,  to  continue. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  55  cents  a  pound  and  30  per  cent  ai 
valorem  in  paragraph  1201  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  foreign  valuation  6r  American  valuation  i 

Mr.  Kip.  That  is  the  American  valuation  plan. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  American  valuation  plan  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  means  you  want  54  per  cent  of  this  partially 
manufactured  waste? 

Mr.  Kip.  You  mean  30  per  cent  makes  54? 

Senator  Smoot.  No.  Fifty-five  cents  a  pound  and  30  per  cent  a  i 
valorem. 

Mr.  Kip.  It  is  not  "  and."  I  wish  to  correct  you  on  that.  It  is  i 
catch  clause. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  understood  you  to  *av 
you  wanted  the  55  cents  a  pound  "  and  "  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Kip.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Kip.  It  says  the  catch  clause  to  be  30  instead  of  25. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  the  question  because  I  understood  yo»i 
to  say  you  wanted  55  and  30. 

Mr.  Kip.  I  misstated  it,  if  I  did.  The  55  cents  is  in  there  to 
cover 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).     I  understand  you  now. 

Mr.  Kip.  All  previous  tariffs  including  even  the  Democrat  k 
tariff — Underwood-Simmons — of  1913,  and  the  Wilson  bill  of  1S93. 
have  always  accorded  to  velvets,  plushes,  and  other  silk-pile  fabric- 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  silk  piece  goods,  due  to  the  fact  that  on*» 
of  the  principal  raw  materials  used  by  pile-fabric  manufacturers 
is  spun-silk  or  schappe-silk  yarn,  which  has  paid  a  duty,  in  the  dif- 
ferent tariffs,  of  from  30  to  35  per  cent. 

The  specific  rates  in  the  House  bill  are  not  anything  like  hi^h 
enough  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers  and  workmen  in 
view  of  the  present  higher  values.  Nevertheless,  we  are  only  asking 
for  an  increase  of  one  specific  rate  of  duty — that  is,  in  paragraph 
1201,  where  we  ask  for  "55  cents  per  pound  on  silk  partially  manu- 
factured." We  are  asking,  however,  for  slight  additional  ad  valorem 
rates  on  the  catch  clauses  of  the  different  paragraphs  of  the  silk 
schedule — equaling  an  advance  over  the  House  bill  of  from  2}  t*» 
7  per  cent.  This  advance  is  absolutely  imperative  if  the  induct rr 
is  to  continue  the  employment  of  the  present  operatives.  The  «Ii in- 
ference between  the  House  rates  and  those  asked  for  is  not  large  an. J 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  silk  velvets,  plusher 
and  silk  pile  fabrics  are  articles  of  luxury,  we  feel  that  niter  tii:  • 
consideration  the  committee  will  see  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  st» 
increasing  the  rates  over  the  House  bill. 
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In  the  House  bill,  Schedule  14 — Sundries,  paragraph  1453,  plushes, 
Mark,  known  commercially  as  hatter's  plush,  carry  only  a  10  per 
■xnt  duty,  whereas  identically  the  same  quality  and  grade  of  plush, 
inly  in  a  different  width,  in  both  blacks  and  colors,  under  the  silk 
schedule,  paragraph  1206,  carries  a  duty  of  33^  per  cent — we  are 
petitioning  that  this  be  advanced  to  41^  per  cent. 

Paragraph  1453,  Schedule  14 — Sundries,  reads  as  follows : 

Plush,  black,  known  commercially  as  hatter's  plush,  composed  of  silk  or  of 
silk  and  cotton,  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  generally  in  the  making  of 
men's  hats,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  usual  width  of  hatter's  plush  for  the  making  of  men's  high 
Mlk  hats  is  either  22  or  26£  inches.  Therefore,  if  silk  plushes,  in 
black,  of  identically  the  same  quality  are  imported  in  17-inch,  18- 
iin-h.  19-inch,  20-inch,  21-inch,  or  in  any  width  other  than  22-inch 
nr  ii(>]-inch,  under  the  House  bill  the  duty  would  be  33^  per  cent, 
whereas  the  duty  on  identically  the  same  cloth  and  quality  if  in  the 
•2'Jinch  or  26J-inch  width  would  be  10  per  cent. 

This  clause  has  also  existed  in  previous  tariff  bills  and  has  always 
caused  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  customhouse.  Years  ago  this 
hatter's  plush  clause  favoritism  cost  the  United  States  Government 
over  $20,000,000  in  refunds  of  duty. 

From  1895  to  1910  the  fashion  was  not  strong  for  ladies'  hats 
rca.le  of  the  hatter's  silk-plush  variety,  although  during  1917  and 
UM*  a  considerable  fashion  for  ladies'  hats  started  thereon,  which 
iias  gradually  increased  until  to-day  it  is  actually  the  leading  milli- 
nery fashion  in  Europe. 

I  herewith  present  a  lady's  hat  such  as  is  being  sold  so  extensively 
in  Europe  and  America  made  from  hatter's  plush. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  duty  on  that  hat  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  The  hat  itself  ? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kip.  They  don't  import  them  that  way.  They  import  the 
poods. 

Senator  McLean.  The  material  in  that  hat? 

Mr.  Kip.  Ten  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  what  it 
nould  be  in  money,  how  much  it  would  amount  to? 

Mr.  Kip.  On  the  foreign  value? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kip.  Those  goods  on  the  foreign  value  are  probably  worth  in 
francs— I  will  have  to  figure  that  out. 

Senator  McLean.  You  need  not  stop  now.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Kip.  I  will  give  that  to  you  very  shortly. 

This  hat,  as  you  will  see,  is  made  of  identically  the  same  material 
<»f  hatter's  plush  as  is  used  for  the  making  of  men's  high  silk  hats. 

1  am  showing  this  in  both  the  26-inch  length  and  the  lower  grade 
'»f  the  same  thing  in  17  inches.  This  will  pay  a  duty  of  from  33^ 
t«*  41  per  cent,  and  this  [indicating]  will  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

1  quote  from  page  580  of  "  Summary  of  Tariff  Information,  1920," 
l»repared  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  under 
direction  of  the  clerk  of  the  committee : 

fitncral  information — Description  and  uses. — Hatter's  plush,  under  this  para- 
graph, refers  to  black  plush,  22  Inches  or  more  in  width,  with  a  soft  silk  "  pile  " 
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that  will  iron  down  to  a  glossy  surface  and  bold  its  color  under  the  heated  ire*. 
It  was  primarily  used  for  men's  silk  hats,  but  it  is  now  a  favored  material  U* 
women's  hats  and  other  purposes. 

Imports  of  hatter's  plush  come  almost  exclusively  from  France,  from  H*" 
through  1909  averaging  only  $46,000  in  value.  An  increase  began  in  1910,  rising 
to  $170,777  in  1914,  $445,070  in  1917,  and  $238,133  in  191&  The  increase  w»» 
largely  due  to  the  enlarged  use  for  women's  hats  and  other  purposes. 

Kindly  note  that  the  unbiased  clerk  of  the  committee  certifies  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the  increase  of  ten  times  the 
average  amount  of  importations  under  this  paragraph  is  u  largely 
due  to  the  enlarged  use  for  women's  hats  "  and  purposes  other  than 
hatter's  plush  for  men's  hats. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  remarks  relative  to  hatter's  plus*i 
under  "  Interpretation  and  comments  "  of  the  same  book  of  Uriif 
information,  wherein  the  decisions  of  the  court  are  set  forth  show- 
ing  the  great  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  exists  in  the  custom- 
duties  relative  to  silk  plushes  of  this  type. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  remarks  regarding  court  decisions  relatiw 
thereto,  on  page  581,  the  following  is  stated : 

If  this  provision  should  be  continued  in  the  law,  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priately placed  in  Schedule  L  than  in  Schedule  N. 

If  it  should  be  desired  to  exclude  the  low  grades  of  hatter's  plush  eover^l 
by  this  paragraph,  the  words  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  generally  in  t^ 
making  of  men's  hats "  m!ght  be  substituted  for  the  words  "  such  as  is  u^i 
for  making  men's  hats." 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  clerk  of  tht 
committee,  after  knowing  the  confusion  caused  by  this  separate 
paragraph  for  hatter's  plush  in  the  courts,  has  stated  distinctly  tint 
in  case  the  provisions  should  be  continued  in  the  law  it  should  to 
placed  in  Schedule  L  and  not  in  Schedule  N. 

Senator  Watson.  I  will  just  say  that  Mr.  Davis  stated  to  me  tint 
he  thought  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  He  could  not  tell  whit 
was  imported  by  the  milliners,  or  imported  by  the  hat  manu- 
facturers, if  there  was  that  low  rate,  and  the  classification  ought  n«»i 
to  be  in  1453  and  ought  to  be  stricken  out. 

•Mr.  Kip.  Yes ;  there  is  no  question  about  that,  Senator. 

Furthermore,  that  the  language,  to  avoid  suits  as  much  as  possibly 
should  be  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  generally  in  the  making 
of  men's  hats." 

That  was  stated  because  the  importers  would  protest  the  invoio- 
in  any  width  of  silk  plush,  and,  finally  winning  the  suit,  would  a***, 
the  refund  from  the  Government  on  that  basis.  The  Treasury  IV 
partment  and  others  state  that  if  you  want  to  exclude  those  1*»* 
grades,  then  put  it  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths,"  so  that  there  can  U 
no  protest  or  refund  made  for  widths  other  than  22  to  26$  inches. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  use  the  word  "  widths  "  ? 

Mr.  .Kip.  You  take  the  hat  plushes,  and  they  invoice  it  at  H 
inches,  and  it  is  18  inches,  and  they  protest  it  for  10  per  cent.  A 
suit  is  brought  and  they  generally  win  it  on  the  phraseology  of  thr 
thing  as  it  is.  I  might  state  that  when  this  hatter's  plush  fir?» 
appeared  in  the  tariff  of  1883,  it  came  in  at  25  per  cent,  instead 
of  the  regular  rate  of  50. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  not  say  "  of  the  kind  usually  used  in  tl* 
manufacture  of  hats,"  witfiout  reference  to  the  widths  %  You  haw 
low-crowned  hats  and  high  hats,  and  they  require  different  width?. 
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[f  it  is  the  same  quality,  whatever  it  is  used  for,  why  should  it  not 
r>av  the  same  duty,  irrespective  of  width  ? 

Mr,  Kip.  That  is  what  no  one  in  the  country,  excepting  a  few 
importers,  can  understand.    That  is  the  purpose  of  my  remarks  here. 
Senator  Smoot.  The  House  provision  says  "of  the  qualities  and 
widths  used."    That  is  the  way  it  reads  in  the  Fordney  bill. 
Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  use  in  using  the  words  "and 
width  "?  If  it  is  of  the  same  quality,  and  it  is  worth  the  same,  costs 
practically  the  same  to  produce  it  at  home  or  abroad,  why  should 
we  make  a  difference  in  the  duty  whether  it  is  22  inches  wide  or  27 
inches  wide? 

Mr.  Kip.  Only  to  allow  the  importing  element  to  import  a  similar 
grade  at  10  per  cent  instead  of  30  or  40  per  cent.  That*  is  the  only 
reason. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  I  understood  your  proposition  to  still 
continue  that. 
Mr.  Kip.  No,  sir.    I  have  not  explained  that  far  yet 
Senator  McCumber.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Kip.  As  I  say,  furthermore,  that  the  language,  to  avoid  suits 
as  much  as  possible,  should  be  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  gen- 
erally in  the  making  of  men's  hats."  That  is  the  language  proposed 
by  tne  experts  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  others  in  this  tariff 
survey. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  House  bill  the  exact  wording,  as  sug- 
gested on  page  381  of  this  book  of  tariff  information,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  the  bill,  namely,  "  of  the  qualities  and  widths  used  gener- 
ally in  the  making  of  men's  hats,"  but  the  other  suggestions  of  in- 
cluding this  provision  in  Schedule  L,  now  12,  has  not  been  adopted. 
It  stillremains  in  Schedule  14 — Sundries,  paragraph  1453. 

The  simple  reason  is  evident — that  is,  that  this  whole  separate  par- 
agraph of  hatter's  plush  can  not  bear  the  light  of  day,  and  if  it  were 
placed  in  Schedule  L  it  would  have  the  searchlight  turned  on  and 
would  not  last  five  minutes.  And,  for  this  reason  and  this  reason 
alone,  the  parties  interested  have  had  this  paragraph  continued  in 
Schedule  ^,  now  14,  sundries,  where  it  has  in  former  tariffs  always 
remained  unnoticed  and  not  taken  cognizance  of  by  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  silk  schedule,  as  they  had  no  reason  to  suspect  a  low 
fluty  on  silk  plush  in  a  schedule  entirely  ungermane  to  the  silk 
schedule. 

At  the  present  time  the  great  fashionable  vogue  in  Europe  in 
ladies'  hats  is  for  hatter's  plush  and  "panne  velvets,"  so  called, 
*hich  are  exactly  the  same  as  hatter's  plush,  namely,  a  pile  fabric 
having  a  soft,  silk  pile  made  of  organzine  silk  that  is  ironed  down  to 
a  flossy  surface  to  obtain  the  intensive  luster  which  characterizes 
letter's  plush  used  for  men's  high  silk  hats.  I  feel  positive  that  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  state  that  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
•July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1921,  there  were  sold  in 
Europe  for  use  in  making  ladies'  hats  at  least  $1,000,000  per  month 
°f  such  panne  velvets  and  hatter's  plush ;  that  the  fashion  on  this 
article  in  America  for  1922  will  be  very  extensive;  and  that  instead 
of  the  importations  increasing  from  an  average  of  $46,000  for  14 
years  from  1895  through  1909  to  $445,070  in  1917,  if  this  paragraph 
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is  left  at  10  per  cent  they  will  increase  in  1922  to  several  million* 
of  dollars,  to  the  great  detriment  of  labor  in  this  country. 

In  this  connection  I  must  state  that  in  addition  to  having  lar^ 
plush  and  velvet  mills  in  America  we  have  verjr  extensive  plush  an 
velvet  mills  at  several  places  in  France,  the  principal  mill  beinjr 
Lyons,  France;  and  on  account  of  having  these  foreign  nulls 
would  be  to  our  pecuniary  advantage  to  have  the  proposed  law  ci>c 
tinue  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  hatter's  plush;  but  as  this  artu-bj 
has  now  assumed  such  large  sales  proportions  for  ladies'  hats—  id 
fact,  we  figure  it  has  sold  in  Europe  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent  •■: 
all  plush  and  velvet  material  for  ladies'  hats — we  fear  that  ^;:h 
only  10  per  cent  duty  on  same  it  would  compel  us  here  to  throw  r*;: 
of  employment  a  large  proportion  of  our  velvet  operatives  making 
this  fine  class  of  material. 

In  this  connection  I  will  show  you  a  page  from  the  mail-order  hon?*| 
of  .Philipsborn's,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  stv- 
BVY5693  and  3W5692.  I  would  like  for  each  of  the  Senators  to  ufc 
a  look  at  that,  and  take  particular  notice  of  the  fact  that  in  describi: 
this  article,  even  in  a  catalogue  house,  they  state  u  Genuine  .O 
hatter's  plush." 

Senator  Smoot.  What  does  a  gentleman's  silk  hat  cost  at  retail  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  From  $7  to  $10. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  this  hat  costs  $20.    Is  that  because  it  is 
woman's  hat? 

Mr.  Kip.  I  don't  know.  My  salesman  got  it.  I  don't  know  wh& 
it  costs. 

Senator  Smoot.  $20. 

Senator  McLean.  It  is  marked  down  to  $15. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  sale  price.  That  is  simply  because  -1 
is  a  woman's  hat.    A  man's  hat  is  $7,  and  costs  more  money  to  make  i*. 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  deal  more  money.  That  was  made  .t 
this  country  by  Knox. 

Senator  McLean.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  duty  is  on  tha 
hat. 

Mr.  Kip.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  It  would  not  cost  an 
more  under  your  regular  schedule. 

We  can  make  these  goods  ourselves  in  our  mills  in  France  an* 
can  make  extra  money  at  10  per  cent  duty.  We  have  an  advantar 
over  the  other  United  States  manufacturers  here,  except  one,  an«l  tha 
is  J.  D.  Martin,  the  only  one  that  can  do  the  same  thing.  Yet  it  ha 
assumed  such  large  sales  proportion  that  we  would  prefer  to  keep  on 
people  in  Bridgeport  and  elsewhere  busy,  rather  than  make  the  e\tn 
money.  So  we  are  petitioning  and  strenuously  requesting  that  p.tr« 
graph  1453  be  stricken  out  entirely  and  the  articles  be  included  strict  h 
in  Schedule  12,  paragraph  1206,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  are  nthi" 
silk  plushes.  Furthermore,  we  feel  convinced  if  hatter's  pltu»h 
included  in  paragraph  1206  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  other  **M 
plushes  and  silk  velvets,  that  men's  high  silk  hats  will  not  cost  «  m 
penny  more,  as  only  a  small  quantity  of  plush  is  used  in  each  hat  a*< 
the  additional  cost  of  duty  would  be  assumed  by  the  manufacture 
and  not  passed  on  to  the  customer. 

We  believe  that  the  reason  why  this  hatter's  plush  has  so  loru: 
enjoyed  this  unheard-of  privilege  is  because  the  importations  urn 
small  and  it  has  always  been  included  erroneously  in  Schedule  X— 
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iundries,  instead  of  where  it  should  have  been,  under  Schedule 
Silks  and  silk  goods,  and  we  feel  positive,  now  that  the  committee  has 
*en  thoroughly  enlightened  on  the  subject,  that  they  will  include 
atter's  plush  in  paragraph  1206,  Schedule  12,  making  this  para- 
raph  read  as  follows : 

Paragraph  1206.  Plushes,  Including  such  as  are  commercially  known  as  hat- 
er's plush,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  silk,  weighing  not 
ss  than  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per  square  yard,  $1  per  pound;  weighing 
ss  than  nine  and  one-half  ounces  per  square  yard,  $2.40  per  pound :  Provided, 
tiat  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  41$  per  centum 
il  valorem.  Velvets,  chenilles,  and  other  pile  fabrics,  not  specially  provided 
>r,  cut  or  uncut,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  weighing  not  less 
ran  five  and  three-fourths  ounces  per  square  yard,  $1.50  per  pound;  weigh- 
ig  less  than  five  and  three-fourths  ounces  per  square  yard,  not  less  than 
>ur  ounces,  if 'all  the  filling  is  not  cotton,  $2.75  per  pound;  if  all  the  filling  is 
rtton,  $2  per  pound;  all  the  foregoing  weighing  less  than  four  ounces  per 
jnare  yard,  $4  per  pound :  Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a 
ss  rate  of  duty  than  41$  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Measurements  to  ascertain 
idihs  of  goods  for  determining  weight  per  square  yard  of  the  foregoing 
rt  cles  shall  not  include  the  selvedge,  but  the  duty  shaU  be  levied  upon  the 
xal  weight  of  the  goods,  including  the  selvedges.  The  distinction  between 
plashes  '*  and  "  velvets  "  shall  be  determined  by  the  length  of  the  pile ;  those 
iving  pile  exceeding  one-seventh  of  one  inch  in  length  to  be  taken  as 
plushes0;  those  having  pile  one-seventh  of  one  inch  or  less  in  length  shall 
» taken  as  ••  velvets."  The  distance  from  the  end  of  the  pile  to  the  bottom 
f  the  first  binding  pick  shall  be  considered  as  the  length  of  the  pile. 
Velvet  or  plush  ribbons,  and  all  other  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  composed 
holly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  not  specially  provided  for,  not  over  twelve 
rties  and  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  inch  in  width,  containing  no  silk 
t**nt  that  in  the  pile  and  selvedges ;  if  black,  $1.60  per  pound ;  if  other  than 
Mc,  $1.75  per  pound;  if  containing  silk  other  than  that  in  the  pile  and 
Ivedges,  If  black,  $2  per  pound ;  if  other  than  black,  $2.25  per  pound,  for  each 
le-foarth  of  one  inch  or  fraction  thereof,  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  inch 
i  width,  there  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  above  rates,  40  cents  per 
Hind:  Provided,  That  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty 
an  41$  per  centum  ad  valorem 

We  do  not  know  of  any  more  unjustifiable  discrimination  in  legis- 
ilive  acts  than  is  shown  in  the  case  of  this  hatter's  plush,  where  an 
rticle.  on  the  one  hand,  for  use  in  men's  high  silk  hats — a  very  per- 
initication  of  extreme  luxury — is  taxed  10  per  cent,  while,  on  the 
tW  hand,  identically  the  same  article,  of  identically  the  same 
nality — one  in  a  different  width,  for  use  in  ladies'  hats  worn  by  our 
orking  women  and  our  women  of  moderate  means — is  taxed  three  or 
>ur  times  that  amount.  There  can  be  no  analysis  nor  any  common- 
aise  reason  that  can  possibly  justify  such  unjust  discrimination. 
?e  therefore  rest  in  full  confidence  that  the  committee  will  cancel 
wajrraph  1453  in  the  sundries  schedule  and  will  include  hatter's 
tah  in  paragraph  1206  of  the  silk  schedule. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  where  this  lady's  hat  was  produced  ? 
Mr.  Kip.  From  Knox. 
•Vnator  Smoot.  Where? 

Mr.  Kip.  New  York,  Fortieth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  Philipsborn's,  in  Chicago,  has  the 
ime  hat  advertised  to  sell  for  $3.48. 
Mr.  Kip.  Yes ;  it  may  not  be  the  same  hat. 
^nator  Smoot.  It  says  "  genuine  silk  hatter's  plush." 
Mr.  Kir.  That  would  be  genuine  silk  hatter's  plush.    That  just 
f'>ves  my  case*    There  is  a  grade  that  does  not  cost  one-half  of  this 
fe,  and  yet  it  is  genuine  silk  hatter's  plush. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  state  what  the  value  of  the  nu 
terial  in  this  hat  is? 

Mr.  Kir.  The  domestic  value? 

Senator  La  Foixette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kip.  It  sold  at  about  $5  a  yard  for  26  inches. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Keduced  to  this  hat,  the  quantity  that  goes 
into  this  hat,  what  did  the  material  in  this  hat  cost? 

Mr.  Kip.  I  should  not  think  the  silk  hatter's  plush  in  that  hr. 
would  be  over  three-quarters  of  a  yard;  it  might  cost  about  $3. 
The  whole  hat  may  cost  $5  or  $6.    It  may  have  cost  Knox  $8. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  The  material  and  cost  of  manufacturing  it  into  a  hat 
I  am  speaking  now  of  Knox.  Of  course,  that  would  be  made  for  lf£ 
than  half  that  with  otherpeople. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  same  hat? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  pay  that  for  the  word  "  Knox  "  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir :  I  do  for  the  hats  I  buy. 

Senator  La  Foi^.  It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  it  beeu^ 
they  put  the  word  "  Knox  "  in  it  than  if  they  put  the  word  lt  Box 
in  it. 

Mr.  Kip.  Oh,  yes;  because  they  have  their  overhead.  Their  over 
head  is  very  much  higher  than  some  others. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  They  have  a  tremendous  expense,  and  they  don't  li*u 
the  output  that  a  concern  running  on  a  different  basis  would  ha*" 
that  is,  running  full  on  all  classes  of  goods.  They  make  all  kiiut?  «• 
hats,  felt  hats,  and  those  kind  of  hats.  They  don't  make  as  many  a 
the  others. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  mean  they  don't  make  as  many  as  Kiu» 
does? 

Mr.  Kip.  Knox  does  not  make  as  many  as  the  others. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  content  with  a  larger  profit  and  a  lw 
number  of  hats  sold  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  You  will  find  the  same  proportion  of  diffenn- 
in  the  felt  hats. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  want  to  ask  you  concerning  the  importj 
tions  of  plushes  and  velvets.  What  is  the  domestic  production  in  th 
country  of  plushes  and  velvets — the  value  of  it? 

Mr.  Kip.  I  have  not  taken  that  up.    I  think  you  will  pet  it  in  t!i 
silk  association  statistics.    I  could  not  tell  you  offhand,  Senator. 
is  quite  a  large  amount. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  was  about  $42,552,000  in  1919. 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  what  the  imports  wen» 
1919? 

Mr.  Kip.  They  would  be  low,  because  that  was  the  time  of  extrva 
war  and  France  was  not  shipping  anything,  and,  of  course,  Gcrrann 
was  out  of  business. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  war  was  over  in  1919. 

Mr.  Kip.  It  was  over  in  1918,  but  the  effects  of  it  were  not  over 
that  time.    There  was  very  little  shipped  from  Europe  in  1919. 
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Senator  La  FoiiLErra  There  was  less  shipped  in  1921,  was  there 
ot? 

Mr.  Kip.  I  really  don't  know,  Senator. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  business  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  It  is  not  good.  It  will  be  much  worse  if  we  have  10  per 
ent  on  hatter's  plush. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  In  the  different  mills  between  3,500  and  4,000,  according 
>  the  times. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  market  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Kip.  It  is  absolutely  unsettled.  It  is  impossible  to  do  business 
t  the  present  time.  We  have  made  two  reductions  in  wages.  The 
fct  one  was  made  about  a  week  or  10  days  ago.  Some  of  my  people 
ame  to  me  and  I  told  them,  "  We  will  probably  try  to  run  full,  but 
ou  will  have  to  have  a  reduction." 

Senator  McLean.  How  were  you  running? 

Mr.  Kip.  About  three  days. 

Senator  McLean.  About  three  days  in  a  week? 

Mr.  Kip.  About  three  days  in  a  week.  They  said, "  Mr.  Kip,  if  you 
liink  we  should  have  a  reduction  we  are  willing  to  take  whatever  you 
bink  is  right."  We  put  in  a  reduction  and  they  are  very  highly 
flighted  that  we  are  running  as  full  as  we  are.  In  Bridgeport  no- 
wly  is  running  full. 

Senator  McLean.  What  was  the  reduction  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  made  about  22  per  cent  reduction  since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
an\  1921. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  the  wages  you  are  paying  with  the  re- 
union compare  with  the  1914  wages  ? 

Mr.  Kip.  They  are  about  an  average  of  from  75  to  90  per  cent 
Jure. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  you  finding  a  market  for  the  product  you 
re  making  now? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  are  not.  We  are  making  up  all  of  our  goods  at  the 
lvsent  time  in  stock  with  the  hope  that  we  are  going  to  find  a 
larket. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  storing  them,  anticipating  a  market? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  in  1909  ask  that  hatter's  plush  be  put  in 
lw  regular  silk  schedule  instead  of  sundries? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  did  not. 

senator  Smoot.  Why  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  never  noticed  it.  Just  as  I  said  here,  we  looked  at  the 
ilk  schedule  and  we  certainly  didn't  think  of  looking  anywhere  else. 
^  didn't  dream  of  looking  under  the  sundries  schedule.  That  is 
>hv  it  vas  put  in  there,  so  those  interested  would  not  see  it. 

Skater  Smoot.  Did  you  not  feel  the  effect  of  it? 

Mr.  Kip.  We  did  not  very  much,  because  importations  at  that  time 
*l  not  changed.  The  vogue  of  hatter's  plush  and  panne  velvets  for 
ullinery  was  not  overwhelming.  Now  it  is  the  great  vogue.  Sixty 
rr <^nt  of  the  velvet  and  plush  goods  is  sold  as  hatter's  plush  at  the 
***nt  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Kip.  Yes,  sir. 
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CHINESE  SILKS. 

[Paragraph  1205.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ALFRED  KOHLBERG,  BAYSIDE,  LONG  ISLAND,  BB 
RESENTING  AMEBIC  AN  IMPORTERS  OF  CHINESE  SILKS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kohlberg,  what  is  your  occupation! 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  am  an  importer  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
goods. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Bayside,  Cong  Island. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  from  the  importer's  point  of  view,  d 
you? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  do.  I  speak  for  the  American  importers  *i 
Chinese  silks  only.  I  am  not  touching  the  subject  of  Japanese  silks 
except  as  that  subject  is  brought  in  incidentally.  [ 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  import  anything  but  piece  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  import  other  lines  of  laces  and  Chinese  rugs,  h 
no  other  silks.     I  am  speaking  only  to  call  the  committee's  attentwi 
to  the  specific  rates  in  paragraph  1205  applying  to  Chinese  silk  go<n 
which  amount  to  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  importation 
Chinese  silk  goods.     These  rates  are  S3  per  pound  on  all  silk  pi* 
goods,  ungummed,  weighing  from  1 J  to  2£  ounces  per  yard,  and  $2.7 
per  pound  on  all  silk  piece  goods,  ungummed,  weighing  from  2  J  ti 
6  ounces  per  vard. 

As  the  duIk  of  the  import  of  Chinese  pongees,  which  are  the  onl 
imports  from  China  weighing  between  1£  and  2  J  ounces,  mean 
great  deal  to  us,  I  have  prepared  my  figures  on  the  basis  of  $3  ft 
pound  only. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  prefer  to  take  the  straight  ad  vah»r«^ 
duty? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  ask  the  committee  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  ask  on  the  American  valuation ! 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  am  not  prepared  to  ask,  but  I  have  here  bua 
figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  jud«re  f 
itself. 

I  have  a  statement  of  my  business  for  several  years,  showing 
total  sales  and  the  total  duty  actually  paid  at  45  per  cent,  and  th 
showing  the  percentage  on  my  sales,  American  valuation,  that  wou 
be.  My  total  sales  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  silks  were  $391,9*27  f 
the  first  11  months  of  the  year.  The  amount  of  duty  paid  w 
$89,743.  That  is  on  45  per  cent  of  the  foreign  value  rate.  Th 
works  out  exactly  22.9  per  cent  of  the  sale  value,  which  wou|d  be  t 
rate  I  would  suggest  on  the  American  valuation.  I  have  also  work* 
it  out  algebraically,  and  it  comes  out  about  the  same  thing.  1  i>r 
pared  this  little  table  because  I  thought  you  might  find  it  intercom 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  that  same  rate  would  Be  45  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Forty-five  per  cent  on  the  foreign  value.  Ln  oil* 
words,  had  the  American  value  rate  been  22.9, 1  would  have  paid  :S 
Government  exactly  the  same  amount  of  money  that  I  did  pnv 
the  foreign  value. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  ratio  of  duty  to  sales  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  imports  of  Chinese 

ks  last  year,  as  well  as  the  Japanese,  and  showing  the  duty  paid 

der  the  Unaerwood  tariff,  and  what  the  specific  rates  in  this  tariff 

>uld  mean  in  the  way  of  an  increase. 

The  imports  from  Japan  were  two  and  a  half  million  pounds, 

lued  at  $16,000,000,  in  round  figures.     The  duty  paid  under  the 

iderwood  tariff  was  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars.     Had  that 

en  assessed  at  the  Fordney  rate  of  $3  per  pound,  the  duty  would. 

ve  amounted  to  $7,629,018,  an  increase  of  only  2  per  cent. 

From  China  we  imported  496,368  pounds,  valued  at  $1,288,373, 

e- tenth  of  the  amount  that  we  imported  from  Japan. 

Under  the  Underwood  tariff  (45  per  cent)  that  paid  a  duty  of 

70.767.     Under  the  Fordney  tariff  of  $3  per  pound  that  would 

;ve  paid  a  duty  of  $1,489,104,  an  increase  m  the  duty  -of  157  per 

nt. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Chinese  silks  are  made  on  hand  looms, 
td  the  rougher  silks,  as  they  come  into  this  country,  contain  a  great 
sal  of  gum  and  also  considerable  amounts  of  starch,  which*  adds  to 
eir  weight,  so  that  any  specific  duty  applied  to  them  would  be  un- 
ir,  unless  you  were  to  take  the  actual  boiled-out  weight  of  them. 
I  have  here  some  samples  showing  the  difference  Detween  the 
tpanese  and  Chinese  silks.  That  [indicating]  is  Japanese  silk.  That 
a  piece  of  Japanese  habutai. 

I  nave  four  qualities  of  Chinese  silk  which  cover  practically  the 
itire  importations.  These  [indicating]  are  Chjnese  pongees.  They 
e  made  in  Shantung  Province.  There  are  four  different  weights, 
have  here  the  percentage  of  increase  on  each.  Then  I  have  three 
lalities  of  Japanese  silks  which  compete  with  them  in  this  market 
id  which  you  will  see  run  much  lighter  in  weight,  and,  therefore, 
ill  be  very  much  favored  und&r  this  new  tariff.  That  is  used  for 
litings  [indicating]. 

On  the  second  page  there  I  have  given  the  four  qualities  of  Chinese 
Ik  which  show  an  increase  in  duty,  respectively,  of  359  per  cent, 
tl  per  cent,  131  per  cent,  and  250  per  cent  over  the  present  duty, 
r  applying  the  specific  rate,  while  on  the  three  Japanese  qualities 
w  increase  would  be  51  per  cent,  46  per  cent,  and  32  per  cent. 
h(»se  increases  are  based  on  the  values  as  of  August  1 .  To-day  the 
^portion  would  be  greater,  because  Japanese  goods  haVe  gone  up 
i  value. 

The  remedy  for  that  is  the  striking  out  of  the  specific  rates  as  they 
h:i  tussah.  This  pongee  is  not  made  of  white  silk;  it  is  made  of  a 
Ik  called  tussah. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  specific  rates  are  to  be  maintained,  we 
ould  ask  that  you  put  a  special  rate  on  tussah  and  suggest  $1.50  per 
Hind  instead  of  S3  per  pound.  This  rate  would  actually  wort  a 
•ifciderable  increase  over  the  present  45  per  cent  duty,  but  would 
M  he  prohibitive.  If  applied  to  last  year's  imports,  it  would  in- 
*«e  tne  rate  of  duty  from  45  per  cent  to  58  per  cent,  which  would 
ot  be  prohibitive  on  our  goods. 
Senator  Smoot.  Would  that  apply  to  all  weights  ? 
Mr.  Kohlberg.  It  would  apply  to  all  weights.  They  all  come  in 
*o  brackets.     There  is  only  25  cents  difference  in  the  rates  at 
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present.  I  am  taking  the  higher  rates.  If  this  $1.50  should  ri* 
work  out  all  right  on  Japanese  goods,  it  would  not  do  any  harm 
because  the  catch-all  ad  valorem  clause  would  bring  it  up  to  tb 
other  rates. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  not  fall  in  the  catch-all  clause  if  it  wer 
specifically  mentioned. 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  It  could  be  made  to  fall  in  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  could  limit  the  rate. 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  You  could  make  the  catch-all  clause  apply  to  it 
that  is,  take  the  specific  rate,  if  that  were  higher,  or  the  catch-&] 
clause  if  that  were  nigher. 

As  Mr.  Cheney  suggested,  specific  rates  do  not  do  the  dome?n 
manufacturer  any  good,  but  on  this  one  thing  they  are  absolute! 
prohibitive,  so  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  from  tbi 
manufacturers  if  those  specific  rates  were  stricken  out  entirely  m| 
only  the  ad  valorem  rates  allowed  to  remain  in.  That  would  th* 
apply  fairly  down  the  line. 

I  think  that  covers  my  case. 

Senator  McLean.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Since  1913,  in  this  business. 

Senator  McLean.  You  did  not  have  much  experience  prior  to  tu 
war  ?  4 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  During  the  years  1909  to  1913  there  was  prw 
tically  no  importation  of  this  kind  of  silk  into  this  country,  due  t 
the  Payne-Aldrich  rate  of  $3  a  pound. 

Senator  McLean.  IJas  your  business  increased  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  It  has  mcreased  each  year  until  this  year- 
Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  year  an 
last  year? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  could  not  say  offhand.  This  year  is  not  con 
plete,  of  course. 

Senator  McLean.  I  thought  you  could  rive  that. 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  have  it  for  11  months.  I  do  not  know  wh« 
those  months  would  have  shown  last  year. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  more  or  less  t 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  know  my  total  business,  but  I  do  not  know  \l 
business  on  silks.     You  see,  I  handle  other  lines  as  well. 

Senator  McLean.  What  other  lines  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Laces  and  rugs. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  total  business  this  year  comp&i 
with  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  My  total  business  for  1921  was  probably  50  p< 
cent  above  1920.  But  the  big  increase  in  Chinese  laces  has  result^ 
from  the  fashion. 

Senator  McLean.  The  business  this  year  is  above  that  of  1920 ' 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  By  about  50  per  cent. 

Senator  McLean.  Has   the  importation  of  the  other  goocfc 
creased  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Yes;  the  importation  of  laces  has  increased  v« 
materially. 

Senator  McLean.  How  about  the  pongee,  or  whatever  you  call  it 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  think  about  the  same.  This  year  it  w* 
$391,000.     I  think  last  year  would  be  about  the  same. 
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Senator  McLean.  I  assume  you  make  a  fair  profit  on  your  busi- 

Mr.  Kohlbekg.  We  try  to.  Sometimes  the  conditions  of  the 
narket  give  us  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  and  sometimes  not. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  think  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
roods  think  that  they  ought  to  have  a  tariff  representing  the  difference 
n  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  I  certainly  do. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  That  tariff  would  be  arrived  at  better  by  taking 
he  ad  valorem  rate. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  think  the  American  manufacturer  with 
ffhom  you  compete  should  have  a  tariff  that  will  equal  the  difference 
i  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  silk  is  not 
nade  in  this  country.    They  do  not  make  anything  like  it  here. 

:01CPi.RISON    OF    FORDNEY   AND    UNDERWOOD   TARIFF   RATES    ON    SILK    PIECE    GOODS 
IMPORTED   FROM  CHINA  AND  JAPAN,  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  1,   1921. 

Imports  from  Japan:  2,543,006  pounds;  value,  $16,640,018;  average  value  per 
pound,  $6.54;  duty  on  above  under  Underwood  tariff  (45  per  cent),  $7,4^8,008.10; 
iverage  per  pound,  $2.94J:  duty  on  above  under  Fordney  tariff  ($3  per  pound), 
17,629,018  (45.8  per  cent). 

Imports  from  China:  496,368  pounds,  value,  $1,288,373;  average  value  per  pound, 
12.60;  duty  on  above  under  Underwood  tariff  (45  per  cent),  $579,767.85;  duty  on 
ibove  under  Fordney  tariff  ($3  per  pound),  $1,489,104  (115.5  per  cent). 

Japaneee  silk  duty  increased  from  45  to  45.8  per  cent. 

Chinese  silk  duty  increased  from  45  to  115.5  per  cent. 

PROPOSAL  FOR    RATE    OF    $1.60    PER    POUND    ON    SILK    PIECE   XJOODS    MANUFACTURED 

WHOLLY  OF  TUSSAH. 

Presuming  total  imports  of  silk  piece  goods  from  China  are  made  of  tussah,  duty 
at  rate  of  $1.50  per  pound  would  produce  $744,552  revenue,  or  58  per  cent. 

Average  price  of  tussah  and  white  silk:  1913  (prewar),  white  silk,  $3.50  per  pound; 
toaab,  $1.50  per  pound;  1918  (war),  white  silk,  $7  per  pound;  tussah,  $3.50  per 
pound;  1920-21  (postwar),  white  silk,  $6  per  pound;  tussah,  $2.75  per  pound. 

All  statistics  from  Department  of  Commerce  "Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce," June,  1921,  Part  1,  page  19. 

Comparison  of  samples,  August  1,  1921. 

CHINESE  SILK  PONGEES  (TUSSAH). 


A  ©34  ounce,  17/18  yard  Shantung. 
B.  »H00  ounce,  48/60  yard  NtaghaT. 
y  ^40 ounce,  18/20 yard  Hanan.... 
».  lavwo  ounce,  28/30  yard  NInghai 


Underwood 

duty  per 

piece. 


$1.35 
7.80 
3.15 
7.50 


Fordney. 


$6.20 

18.00 

7.30 

23.25 


Increase. 


$4.85 

10.20 

4.15 

15.75 


Per  cent. 
359 
131 
131 
210 


JAPANESE  SILK  PONGEES  (TUSSAH). 


|  12  momme,  33  inch,  50  yard  pieces 
'•  H  momme,  33  inch,  50  yard  pieces 
*»•  »  momme,  33  Inch,  50  yard  pieces 


51 
46 

32 
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On  behalf  of  American  importers  of  Chinese  silk  fabrics,  I  pro  tent  against  the  spear  - 
rates  on  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece  contained  in  pages  130,  line  12,  to  133,  ox* i 
Schedule  12,  of  H.  R.  7456  (the  Fordney  tariff),  as  being  in  effect  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  Chinese  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece. 

I  also  protest  against  this  schedule  as  being  discriminatory  against  Chinese  and  a 
favor  of  Japanese  silk  piece  goods,  due  to  its  method  of  classification. 

In  support  of  these  two  grounds  of  protest  noted  above,  I  submit  the  following  d*  - 
taken  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  Monthly  Sum  mar  y  of  Forei-T. 
Commerce,  June,  1921,  part  1,  page  19.    These  figures  cover  the  last  fiscal  year  only 
but  the  comparisons  would  hold  true  for  each  year  of  the  past  four  or  five  withe*;: 
material  change. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

The  total  imports  of  silk  piece  goods  from  China  in  the  Gscal  year  ending  June  X* 
1921,  were  496,368  pounds,  valued  at  $1,288,373. 

Under  the  Underwood  Act  (45  per  cent  ad  valorem),  this  paid  a  total  duty  •  * 
$579,767.85.  Under  the  Fordney  Act  ($3  per  pound),  this  would  have  paid  a  tott! 
duty  of  $1,489,104. 

The  increase  would  have  been  $909,336.15,  or  an  increase  of  157  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  of  silk  piece  goods  from  Japan  in  the  same  fiscal  year  were  2.543.CC* 
pounds,  valued  at  $16,640,018. 

Under  the  Underwood'  Act  (45  per  cent  ad  valorem),  this  paid  a  total  duty  *t 
$7,488,008.10.  Under  the  Fordney  Act  (3  per  pound,  average),  this  would  have  pay* 
a  total  duty  of  $7,629,018. 

The  increase  *  ould  have  been  $141 ,009.90,  or  an  increase  of  2  per  cent. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  Fordney  Act  the  duty  on  fast  year's  importatioik- 
of  Chinese  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece  would  have  been  raised  157  per  cent  while  usd** 
the  same  act  the  advance  in  duty  on  Japanese  importations  would  have  been  only 
2  per  cent.  As  under  the  Underwood  Act  both  paid  at  the  equal  rate  of  45  per  cec: 
and  as  imports  from  Japan  each  year  are  at  least  ten  times  as  great  as  from  Chhu. 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  proposed  specific  rates  will  wipe  out  imports  of  Chinese  «i!r 
fabrics  as  a  whole  and  divert  most  of  that  business  to  Japanese  manufacturers. 

KINDS  OF  SILK  IMPORTED. 

Our  imports  of  silk  faTbrics  in  the  piece  from  China  consist  entirely  of  pongees  aH 
called  Shantungs,  Ninghais,  and  Honans  to  distinguish  different  qualities).  Th<-i 
are  made  entirely  of  tussah,  a  silk  produced  by  a  wild"  worm  that  subsist*  oc  tL* 
scrub  oak  of  the  Shantung  and  Manchurian  foothills,  and,  due  to  its  diet,  the  «'.i 
acquires  the  tan  or  " pongee"  color  familiar  to  all. 

This  tussah  silk  in  the  raw  has  normally  about  half  the  value  of  the  regular  whitr 
or  yellow  silk  produced  in  China,  Japan,  Italy,  and  elsewhere  by  the  more  common'  ■ 
known  silkworm  that  is  raised  in  the  homes  of  the  farmers  and  feeds  on  mull^T-1 
leaves. 

Our  imports  of  silk  piece  goods  from  Japan  consist  of  about  75  per  cent  of  ha>*u(ii 
(made  of  white  silk)  and  25  per  cent  of  pongee  (made  of  tussah  V     As  hahutai  dc— 
not  come  into  competition  with  Chinese  silk  piece  goods,  1  shall  omit  further  n*h* 
ence  to  it.    Japanese  pongee,  which  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  about  $4.0W  ■<<" 
last  year  (three  times  the  import  from  China),  is  of  a  finer  and  lighter  weave  than  ti* 
Chinese  product.    The  Fordney  tariff  raises  the  duties  on  the  four  principal  kind*'-: 
Chinese  pongee  131,  131,  210,  and  359  per  cent,  respectively,  while  it  only  rai*T*  tl. 
duty  on  the  three  principal  kinds  of  Japanese  pongees  32,  40,  and  51  per  cent,  nfj  «• 
tively. 

Thus  we  see  that  both  as  a  whole  and  on  every  item  in  detail  Chinese  silk*  **• 
discriminated  against  in  favor  of  Japanese  to  the  extent  of  absolute  prohibition. 

THE    REMEDY.' 

The  only  real  remedy  for  this  discrimination  in  the  Fordney  tariff  is  nothing  Ir* 
than  the  absolute  striking  out  of  the  specific  rates  on  silk  and  the  return  to  ad  v*1«<?mu 
rates  only.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  specific  rates  on  a  commodity  such  as  silk  Uhr.  « 
are  neither  based  on  reason,  trade  customs,  nor  fairness,  as  there  is  no  conDwinr 
between  the  weight  per  square  yard  of  silk  fabrics  and  the  labor  coat  or  intnn-?: 
value  thereof.  The  labor  cost  in  a  yard  of  silk  is  more  often  in  inverse  ratio  to  t*>' 
weight,  so  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  protection,  the  most  equitable  tariff  (in  vi*» 
of  the  fact  that  raw  silk  comes  in  free)  would  be  a  tariff  that  deducted  from  the  fini*h*-l 
cost  of  imported  silk  the  value  of  the  raw  material  therein  and  then  levied  a  dmi>> 
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ty  on  the  remainder.    This  would  put  the  greatest  protection  on  the  qualities 

Qtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  cost. 

II,  however,  your  committee  is  determined  to  keep  specific  duties  in  Schedule  12f 

en  I  suggest  the  addition  of  a  paragraph  putting  on  all  piece  goods  manufactured 

lolly  of  tussah  silk  a  rate  of  $1.50  per  pound.    This  rate  would  actually  raise  the 

ty  on  Chinese  importations,  and  if  it  proved  too  low  for  Japanese  pongees  they 

mid  be  caught  by  the  ad  valorem  "catch-all "  rate. 

Although  this  subject  of  Chinese  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece  is  a  small  one  compared 

the  manv  matters  before  your  committee,  may  I  not  hope  that  in  view  of  our  present, 

at.  and  future  most  pleasant  relations  with  the  Chinese  Republic,  her  interests  be 

t  discriminated  against  in  your  recommendations  to  the  Congress? 

SILK  PIECE  GOODS. 

[Paragraph  1205.] 

IATSHENT  OF  ERNEST  RUEGG,  REPRESENTING  SCHWARTZEN- 
BACK,  HTJBER  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Ruegg,  give  your  address  and  business 
)  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Ernest  J.  Ruegg,  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
ity.  I  represent  Schwartzenback,  Huber  &  Co.  We  are  manu- 
kcturers  of  silk  piece  goods  only,  and  of  no  other  kind  of  silk.  We 
Iso  import  piece  goods  fabric  from  Japan  and  from  China;  some- 
wies  also  from  Europe. 

Senator  Dillingham.  To  what  paragraph  do  you  intend  to  address 
ourself? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Paragraph  1205  solely. 

Before  1913  we  made  quite  a  quantity  of  silk  piece  goods  which 
ompeted  very  closely  witn  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  products. 

The  Payne  tariff  at  that  time  was  so  fair  that  orders  were  some- 
ones  divided  between  us  and  Japan.  We  would  secure  one-half  of 
lie  orders  and  Japan  would  get  the  other  half.  The  duty  was  not 
to  high;  it  was  not  too  low.     It  gave  us  both  a  chance. 

In  1913  or  1914,  when  the  duty  was  lowered  to  45  per  cent  ad 
aiorem,  we  immediately  had  to  discontinue  a  large  number  of  our 
abrics.  We  had  built  up  a  very  excellent  trade  on  them  and  had 
reated  a  lot  of  good  will  and  many  connections.  So  we  started  to 
ftport  these  Japanese  and  Chinese  fabrics  instead  of  supplying  our 
raile  so  that  we  could  hold  this  trade  until  some  day  when  another 
ariff  might  permit  us  to  resume  the  making  of  domestic  goods. 

We  are  to-day  importing  a  very  large  volume  of  Japanese  and 
liinese  piece  goods.  That  business  goes  on  very  merrily.  It  is 
enr  easily  done.  There  is  very  little  profit  in  it.  But  our  own 
affls,  of  which  we  have  quite  an  extensive  number,  can  not  be  kept 
joing.  We  can  not  run  our  looms  and  we  can  not  keep  the  operatives 
©ployed. 

That  is  very  generally  the  condition  of  the  silk  piece  goods  business 
K  this  time,  but  we  have  a  particular  illustration  in  our  own  business 
&  that  we  are  importing  goods  in  good  volume,  and  that  is  increasing, 
fte  could  increase  it  very  largely,  if  we  wanted  to,  but  we  are  putting 
;*ery  ounce  of  strength  and  capital,  etc.,  into  the  operating  of  our 
Nnestic  plants.  We  are  not  running  at  capacity  by  very  consider- 
ed. Business  has  been  declining  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  or 
*t>  years. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  import? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Japanese  habutais,  pongees,  and  Shantungs.  Wt 
ihave  a  report 

Senator  Watson.  Did  you  begin  to  import  them  because  you  conic 
not  manufacture  them? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  still  importing  them,  are  you? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  are  still  importing  them.  We  much  prefer  u 
stop  importing  and  to  make  them  and  to  keep  our  plants  and  open 
rtives  going. 

Senator  Calder.  What  has  become  of  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  are  operating  part  of  the  machinery  on  part  tiro* 
We  employ  about  5,000  people  wnen  we  are  running  lull. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  you  making  that  class  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Not  at  all;  nothing  like  it. 

Senator  Watson.  You  ceased  to  make  those  because  of  tk 
importations  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes,  sir;  we  ceased  to  make  those  because  of  th 
importations  ? 

The  moment  the  Japanese  begin  to  make  something  that  is  at  J 
like  our  domestic  goods  we  have  to  stop.  The  sooner  we  stop  m 
better.  Here  is  an  illustration  right  here:  These  goods  [indicated 
largely  came  from  China  years  ago.  The  bulk  which  comes  fxvd 
Japan,  I%  believe,  has  taken  the  largest  share  of  the  business  aw*j 
from  China.  It  will  be  so  with  us.  They  take  one  thing  afw 
another.  First  it  is  habutais,  then  pongees,  then  satins  and  thea 
figured  goods.^  They  keep  improving  production;  they  keep  adding 
to  their  machinery;  they  keep  widening  their  looms. 

Senator  Calder.  Where  is  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  have  four  or  five  in  "Pennsylvania,  one  in  Nei 
York,  one  in  Connecticut,  four  in  New  Jersey,  two  in  "Virginia,  am 
one  in  Alabama. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Where  are  you  manufacturing  now? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  In  all  those  places. 

Senator  Sutherland.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  are  not  many 
-facturing  the  goods  you  were  formerly  making,  but  that  you  ha 
turned  your  attention  to  other  goods. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  did  you  first  go  into  business? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Our  firm  started  in  1883 — between  1880  and  lSKo. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  did  you  put  up  your  last  plant? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Three  years  ago. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  In  Virginia. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  did  you  build  three  years  »g<> 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Two.  ' 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  build  anv  four  years  ago  ?  ' 

Mr.  Ruegg.  One.  We  have  not  expanded  very  much,  and  I  aij 
glad  of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  did  you  build  five  years  ago!         i 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  do  not  recall  any  offhand  that  we  built  five  jw 
Ago.    We  have  been  going  steadily,  particularly  a  number  of  y<*r 


Ago. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  about  the  year  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Since  we  entered  the  war  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  build  then  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  No.    We  built  these  that  I  mentioned  here. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  you  build  any  in  1914? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  hands  did  you  employ  in  1913  and 
914,  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Four  thousand. 

Senator  McLean.  And  about  5,000  now? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  would  employ  5,000  if  we  were  going  at  full 
apacity. 

I  would  say  that  this  summary  of  foreign  commerce,  published 
>y  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Senator  Sutherland  (interposing).  Was  your  industry  affected 
>y  the  passage  of  the  Underwood  tariff  law  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  Kuegg.  Oh,  yes.  There  was  not  time  for  the  full  effect  to 
>ecome  apparent,  however,  on  account  of  the  war,  the  conditions  of 
abor,  etc.  The  shortage  of  labor  and  the  prosperity  during  the  war 
uul  immediately  afterwards  covered  up  the  situation  which  is  now 
coming  to  the  fore. 

Senator  McLean.  At  the  present  time  what  proportion  of  the 
*oods  that  you  handle  do  you  import.  What  percentage  of  the 
joods  that  you  handle  do  you  import  at  the  present  time  ?  Can  you 
jive  us  a  fair  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Twenty-five  or  30  per  cent. 

Senator  Calder.  In  response  to  a  question  by  Senator  La  Follette, 
vou  said  that  during  the  past  three  years  you  built  three  additional 
plants  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Did  I  say  three  years  ?    I  must  have  made  a  mistake. 

Senator  Calder.  You  said  two  two  years  ago,  and  one  the  year 
before  that,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  built  a  plant  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  built  one 
more  in  Virginia. 

Senator  Calder.  A  little  while  before  that  you  said  that  since  the 
passage  of  the  Underwood  bill  your  business  had  decreased.  How 
<lo  you  adjust  one  of  those  statements  with  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  would  say  that  the  prosperity  during  the  war  and 
after  the  war  covered  up  the  situation  which  has  now  become  appar- 
ent, which  we  are  now  seeing.  The  imports  are  so  heavy  ana  so 
large  that  we  can  not  run  our  business.  We  can  see  very  plainly  now 
(hat  it  was  a  mistake  to  build  these  plants. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  instead 
f>f  the  specific  duty  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  The  specific  duty  is  the  ideal  duty,  but  it  would  have 
to  be  increased  so  greatly  that  it  could  hardly  be  asked  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  believe,  then,  the  same  as  Mr.  Cheney,  that 
on  the  American  valuation  you  would  prefer  a  straight  ad  valorem 

duty  on  piece  goods  of  38£  per  cent  and  on  a  foreign  valuation  of 

oo  per  cent  ? 
Mr.  Ruegg.  We  think  that  that  is  not  the  fairest  thing  to  do,  but 

&«  least  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  put  the  ad  valorem  duty 
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to-day  on  the  basis  of  what  it  previously  figured  out  to  on  a  specific 
basis.  That  is,  from  1909  to  1913,  the  specific  rates  worked  out  t<» 
about  65  per  cent  for  an  ad  valorem,  which  would  be  about  3S$  per 
cent  American.  That  would  help  some.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
help  very  much.  The  specific  rates  as  they  stand  now  in  the  Hous* 
bill  are  not  operative  at  all,  and  would  not  be,  except  in  one  or  two 
small  instances.  I  believe  some  one  mentioned  tnat  these  good- 
might  be  excluded  through  the  specific  rates. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  the  Cninese  goods  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  The  Chinese  goods.  I  nave  looked  into  that  an<i 
figured  them  very  closely — in  fact,  figured  them  with  the  hope  v{ 
seeing  whether  we  could  not  put  some  of  our  idle  machinery  on  good> 
of  this  kind.  There  is  no  chance  at  all.  If  you  raised  those  specific 
rates  a  great  deal  you  would  still  have  those  Chinese  goods  coming  iu 
not  to  say  anything  about  the  rest  of  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Kohlberg  as  to  the  Chinese  goods  coining  into  this  country,  and  that 
you  can  hardly  keep  them  out  to-day  with  any  kind  of  a  duty. 
especially  the  duty  provided  for  by  the  Fordney  bill  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I, do  not  know  whether  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kohlberg. 
but  the  specific  duties  that  are  now  in  the  House  bill  will  not  keep  out 
these  goods,  nor  will  the  ad  valorem  of  31  per  cent  American  valua- 
tion nor  will  the  American  valuation  of  38£  per  cent  keep  them  out. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  would  keep  them  out? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Perhaps  75  per  cent  increase  in  specific  rates  and 
about  200  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  foreign  valuation.  I  think  that 
would  keep  them  out. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  that  what  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  do  not  ask  for  it.  You  asked  me  what  would 
keep  them  out. 

Senator  LaFollette.  I  am  asking  if  that  is  what  you  want  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Kohlberg  said  that  the  Chinese  silk  duty  in- 
creased from  45  per  cent  to  115  per  cent,  even  under  the  Fortlnev 
bill 

Mr.  Ruegg  (interposing) .  It  would  be  somewhat  increased  in  per- 
centage, but  it  would  not  keep  them  out.  As  I  say,  115  petr  c*nt 
would  not  keep  them  out. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  have  you  reduced  wages  since 
the  armistice? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Since  the  armistice  we  reduced  10  per  cent,  and  then 
10  per  cent  again. 

Senator  La  Follette.  When  did  you  begini  When  did  you  make 
the  first  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  In  February,  this  last  February;  and  we  made  another 
10  per  cent  reduction  about  a  month  or  so  ago. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  file  with  the  committee  a  state- 
ment of  the  wages  paid  in  your  factories,  by  classes  of  employees,  from 
1913,  for  each  year  down  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  do  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Also  the  salaries  paid.     Will  you  do  that  • 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  buy  your  silk  in  the  market,  the  same  as 
France  and  England  and  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  same  as  China  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Well,  of  course,  the  countries  in  the  Orient  have  an 
Advantage  there  which  is  quite  considerable,  in  my  opinion,  of  being 
local,  in  the  market,  and  they  save  a  great  deal  of  transportation 
cost. 

Senator. Smoot.  But  the  transportation  cost  per  pound — do  you 
really  think  it  would  take  200  per  cent  here  to  equalize  the  labor  cost 
ilone  on  the  valuation  of  the  goods,  when  you  have  your  raw  material 
free  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  On  these  goods,  it  would  run  pretty  close  to  that,  on 
this  particular  class  of  goods,  which  is  made  in  the  homes  in  the  very 
poorest  districts  in  Chma;  and  we  know  what  the  living  conditions 
there  are.     We  have  heard  enough  about  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  not  made  by  machinery,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  It  is  made  on  hand  looms. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  employ  machinery  in  your  establish- 
ment? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  the  intelligent  American  labor,  using 
machinery,  can  not  compete  with  the  Chinese  labor,  using  mere  hand 
looms  in  the  production  of  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  It  can  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  more  will  an  employee  produce, 
if  you  can  measure  it  in  some  way,  in  yards,  operating  a  loom  as 
compared  with  an  operative  in  Chma  working  by  hand  T 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  have  not  any  particular  information  as  to  the  pro- 
duction in  China  but,  from  the  investigations,  so  far  as  Japan  is 
concerned,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  on  the  looms  they  produce 
about  the  same  yardage  in  a  working  day  of  11  hours  as  we  do  in  our 
working  day  of  about  8  hours. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  they  have  about  the  same  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  About  the  same  machinery. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  an  importer  and  you  manufacture  the 
*arae  kind  of  goods. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  do  not  manufacture  the  same  kind  of  goods. 
We  manufacture  silk  piece  goods  of  different  descriptions. 

Senator  McLean.  It  comes  in  competition. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  appearance,  touch, 
etc.,  in  the  goods  that  we  can  make. 

Senator  McLean.  Then,  the  price  per  yard  which  you  pay  for 
those  goods  could  not  be  compared  with  anything  that  you  make 
and  sefl  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  These  goods  run  from,  I  think,  25  cents  up  in  China. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  pay  ? 

}Ir.  Ruegg.  We  can  hardly  make  anything  to-day  that  costs  less 
than  $1  a  yard. 

vSenator  La  Follette.  So,  they  do  not  come  in  competition  at  all, 
<\o  they  ? 
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Mr;  Ruegg.  They  come  in  competition  in  the  use  of  them.  Yi>s 
can  wear  these,  instead  of  wearing  some  other  kind  of  American- 
made  silk. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  you  ever  make  that  kind  of  goods  duriic 
the  Japanese  importation  i 

Mr.  Kuegg.  We  made  goods  in  1909  and  previous  to  that. 

Senator  Watson.  That  same  kind  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  That  kind  of  stuff. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  what .  I  wanted   to  get  at,   precise!* 
If  you  can  make  this  now — and  you  can,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  Ruegg  (interposing).  It  is  a  physical  possibility,  yes. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  yourcc-1 
and  the  cost  ol  the  foreign  article,  by  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  figured  it  out  the  other  day  that  it  would  cost  u< 
about  85  cents;  and  we  had  bought  the  foreign  goods  at  about  23 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  That  is  very  difficult  to  say.  It  is  verv  difficult  w 
get  any  informtion  about  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  Chinese  good> 

Senator  McLean.  The  goods  that  you  have  made  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  The  goods  that  we  have  made  ?  I  will  be  glad  to  t«  'i 
vou  that,  but  I  have  not  the  material  with  me.  It  varies  ven 
largely,  from  one  kind  of  fabric  to  another. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  the  common  fabric.  Take  the  fabric  ttai 
costs  you  85  cents  to  make  and  25  cents  in  China.  What  is  thf 
percentage  of  labor  cost  of  that  85  cents,  in  connection  with  thf 
fabric  that  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  have  not  my  calculations. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  what  would  it  be  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Really,  I  would  not  like  to  guess  at  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Forty  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  have  not  made  any  of  these  goods  for  so  long  tha* 
I  am  really  not  posted  on  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  That  would  be  an  offhand  guess,  anything  I  eou!<i 
give  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  be  at  least  30  per  cent,  wouldn't  it  • 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  Thirty  per  cent  would  be  25£  cents. 

Mr.  Cheney.  It  would  be  more  than  40  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  myself  it  would  be. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  witness  says  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  believe  I  said  I  could  not  answer  the  question. 

Senator  McLean.  But  you  have  testified  that  you  could  r»  i 
handle  these  goods  because  of  your  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  We  can  not  handle  them  under  tne  present  tariff. 

Senator  McLean.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  labor  cost  is  — 
much  less  in  foreign  countries  than  it  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  {rive  the  com- 
mittee just  what  that  difference  in  the  lalior  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  would  like  to,  but  I  can  not  do  that,  offhand. 
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Senator  McLean.  On  the  goods  that  you  made,  what  is  the  differ- 
nce  in  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Rueqg.  We  figure  that  the  Japanese  cost  of  conversion  was 
ot  over  25  per  cent  of  our  cost  of  conversion. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  think  that  is  true.     Of  course,  they  make  it  in 
he  homes,  and  they  make  it  at  any  time,  and  everyone  of  the  family 
rorks  whenever  thev  can,  and  they  have  no  expense  whatever. 

Mr.  Ruego.  All  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  get — and  I 
ave  been  able  to  get  quite  reliable  information  from  Japan — is 
hat  wages  are  about  10  per  cent  of  ours  over  there.     If  we  give  them 
cost  as  high  as  a  quarter  of  ours,  I  think  we  figure  very  lioerally. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  what  I  was  getting  at.  If  it  were  even 
!0  per  cent  of  your  85  cents,  it  would  oe  25£  cents,  and  that  is  a 
tall  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Than  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  they  could  give  you  all  of  the  labor.  They 
«uld  have  no  labor  cost  whatever,  and  get  all  of  the  stock  and  sell 
t,  if  your  cost  is  85  cents,  for  less  than  the  labor;  so,  you  can  not  do 
inj-thing  with  protecting  a  thing  like  that. 

Senator  Watson.  He  says  he  does  not  know  what  the  labor 
iost  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  the  labor  cost  is  about  50  per  cent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Ruegg? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  that  tne  imports  of  these  goods- 
Fere  constantly  increasing;  that  for  the  first  10  months  of  1919  there 
rare  2,000,000  pounds  of  goods  imported;  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1920  there  were  2,500,000  pounds  imported,  roughly;  and  for  the 
Srst  10  months  of  1921  there  were  3,852,000  imported,  of  finished 
piece  goods. 

Senator  Watson.  All  from  Japan? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  All  countries,  put  together. 

Senator  Watson.  But  substantially  all  from  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Substantially,  the  very  largest  part  is  from  Japan. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question.  Can  one 
operative  run  more  than  one  loom  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes.   - 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  looms  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  It  depends  entirety  on  the  fabric  you  want  to  make. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Take  this  fabric  that  you  say  costs  85  cents 
ft  yard  to  produce.    How  many  looms  can  one  operative  run  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  I  think  about  two — possibly  three. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  three? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Working  how  many  hours  a  day?  How 
many  hours  a  day  do  they  work  in  your  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Some  places  44;  in  other  places  48. 

Senator  La  Follette.  No,  no;  by  the  day,  not  by  the  week. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Nine  hours,  at  the  most;  some  places  eight  hours. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  women  or  men,  or  girls  or  boys  operate 
these  looms  t 
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Mr.  Ruegg.  Not  many  boys  or  girls,  but  women  and  men — som«? 
younger  women  and  younger  boys,  but  not  anything  approaching 
child  labor,  or  anything  like  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  yards  of  cloth,  of  the  sort  that 

{rou  say  costs  85  cents  a  yard,  would  be  produced  by  these  thrt* 
ooms  in  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  That  is  a  matter  for  a  very  expert  technician  t* 
estimate. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  not  state  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Oh,  about  10  or  12  yards  for  a  loom.  Isn't  that  s»i 
Mr.  Cheney  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  It  depends  on  the  silk  they  are  made  of.  It  might 
run  from  10  to  12  yards  a  day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Per  loom? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  one  operative  would  produce  30  to 
36,  or  38  or  40  yards  a  day  of  this  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  If  they  were  put  on  three  looms,  I  would  not  give 
them  over  30  yards. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  are  getting  something  definite  no  v. 
What  do  you  pay  an  hour  for  that  operative  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Our  wages  average  around 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Ntf;  for  the  operative  that 
runs  the  three  looms,  a  man,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  He  gets  about  42  or  45  cents  an  hour. 

Senator  La  Follette.  A  woman  ? 

Mr.  Ruegg;  About  the  same.  i 

Senator  La  Follette.  Girls? 

Mr.  Ruegg.  The  same.    It  is  mostly  piecework. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ruegg.  Now,  I  want  to  bring  this  out,  that  our  business  on 
imported  goods  id  going  on  increasing,  and  our  business  on  domestic 
goods  is  declining.  We  are  curtailing  our  production,  not  running 
our  looms  and  not  furnishing  $ull  employment,  and,  of  course.  w«j 
would  like  to  have  an  increase  in  the  duty  to  enable  us  to  do  better 
Thank  you. 

WOVEN  Aim  PILE  FABRICS. 

[Paragraphs  1205  and  1206.] 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  KBIDEL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRESENT 

ING  SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEBIC  A. 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  should  like  to  read  from  a  few  notes  that  I  havn 
here.     It  will  not  take  very  much  of  your  time. 

We  herewith  beg  to  submit,  as  a  committee  representing  manufacturers  tif  -iH 
goods  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  traders  and  importers  of  Bilk  goods  mostJ\ .  *i 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Are  you  an  importer? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  am  a  manufacturer.  I  am  the  head  of  the  firm  oi 
commission  agencies  for  90  per  cent  domestic  goods,  in  the  manu< 
facture  of  silk,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  foreign  goods. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  to  say,  of  all  the  goods  you  handle,  I»J 
per  cent  are  imported  ? 
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Mr.  Kridel.  And  90  per  cent  are  domestic  silk.  I  am  an  officer 
ud  treasurer  of  three  manufacturing  silk  concerns  in  this  country 
s  well. 

Senator  Watson.  Your  factories  manufacture  silk  altogether,  do 
hey,  and  you  import  silk  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No;  we  do  not  import.  We  represent  importers. 
Tiat  is,  we  are  the  Belling  agencies  of  exporters  of  foreign  silks. 

Senator  Watson.  From  what  country  do  you  import,  or  from 
rhat  countries  ? 

Mr.  Kbidel.  From  France,  Switzerland,  and  Japan. 

Senator  Watson.  Any  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Very  little  from  Germany. 

Wi>  want  to  give  our  views  and  reasons  in  the  arguments  presented  herewith,  accom- 
anied  by  illustrated  charts  of  figures  for  protesting  against  the  high  rates  of  duties  in 
)p  Fordney  tariff  bill,  and  as  opposing  tne  views  taken  by  the  extremists  and  other 
igh  protectionists  desirous  of  prohibiting  any  silk  goods  from  being  imported  into 
t«K  country. 

We  protest  most  particularly  against: 

<].<  Paragraph  1205,  the  catch-all  clause  provision  of  31  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
Jiwican  \aluation. 

•  2)  Paragraph  1205,  the  specific  rates  therein  provided  for  as  would  apply  to  Chinese 
ilk*  and  Japanese  pongees. 

3 1  Paragraph  1205,  page  133,  lines  5  to  12,  inclusive,  relating  to  an  additional  duty 
f  25  cents  per  pound  on  fabrics  composed  of  threads  or  yarns  containing  more  than 
ft  turns  of  twist  to  the  inch,  or  woven  on  Jacquard  looms,  or  having  more  than  one 
olor  in  the  filling. 

1-1)  Paragraph  1206,  page  134,  lines  15  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  relating  to  spe- 
ifir  rates  on  velvet  or  plush  ribbons. 

M  Schedule  3,  paragraph  382,  relating  to  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American 
al nation  of  woven  fabrics  made  of  tinsel  wire,  lame,  or  lahn. 

Wither  from  a  protective  nor  an  administrative  standpoint  can  the  provisions 
fierred  to  be  justified.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  their  retention  will  not  only 
mriiibit  imports,  but  will  be  harmful  to  the  American  silk  industry  and  to  the  Amen- 
ta consumer. 

In  1»I4  the  silk  industry  of  America  supplied  88  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic 
uosumption  of  silk  goods,  including  knit  goods;  all  imports  of  dutiable  suits  in  that 
«v  amounting  to  only  12  per  cent  of  domestic  consumption.  During  the  six  years 
yH  to  1919  the  disparity  between  imports  and  domestic  production  of  silks  grew 
tadily  greater,  notwithstanding  that  the  rates  of  duties  under  the  Underwood  bill 
f  4o  per  cent,  which  the  high  protectionists  claim  were  too  low.  The  total  imports 
&  1919  equaled  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  production,  while  the  American 
odustry  supplied  94  per  cent,  a  virtual  monopoly. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  think  that  the  war  had  nothing  to  do* 
nth  that } 
Mr.  Kridel.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Watson,  Not  a  thing  ? 
Mr.  Kkidel.  No.  sir. 

TV  extreme  protectionists,  who  take  exception  to  our  moderate  views,  would 
qu«**e  oat  from  our  commerce  the  small  percentage  of  imports  referred  to,  thereby 
iftitriritttr  the  entire  field  for  themselves  to  exploit  as  they  please. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  brief  which  Mr.  Cheney  filed  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  which  he  said : 

It  is  not  the  intention  or  desire  of  the  silk  producers  of  the  country  to  exclude 
itwly  foreign  importation.  They  believe  that  the  level  of  importation  which 
ttM  i  considerable  number  of  years  was  desirable  and  helpful,  stimulating  their 
friiutry.  giving  it  new  impetus  and  information,  and  incidentally  supply  the  Ameri- 
go market  witn  many  things  which,  because  of  their  character,  were  not  readily 
Muced  here,  and  for  which  there  was  market  entitled  to  be  supplied.  That  tariff, 
fc>*;<  believe,  would  be  in  the  end  more  advantageous  for  the  silk  industry  of  the 
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United  States,  which  did  not  prevent  its  extension  and  growth  here,  but  mainland 
a  reasonable  flow  of  importation. 

We  believe  that  a  further  extension  of  the  monopoly  of  the  American  silk  indus- 
try is  unwarranted.  We  believe  that  a  modicum  of  imports  is  not  only  deuuabl* 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  consumer,  but  is  essential  to  the  Amerku 
industry  itself  as  a  stimulus  to  artistic  production. 

Now,  silks  are  imported,  as  we  all  know,  from  France 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Is,  that  all  quoted  from  Mr 
Cheney's  brief  ? 

Mr.  Krtdel.  In  part. 

Silks  are  imported  into  the  United  States  from  France,  Japan,  China,  SwitzerisoJ 
Italy,  and  to  a  minor  extent  from  other  countries. 

Our  imports  from  Japan  consists  principally  of  habutai  and  pongees.  Imports  <v 
articles  such  as  georgette,  and  cr£pe  de  chines  have  been  attempted,  but  with  i* 
astrous  results,  and  only  at  a  time  when  speculation  was  rife.  Fabrics  such  u tc- 
cades  are  rarely  imported,  or  find  a  ready  market  here.  Yarn  dyed  silks  have  wm 
come  from  Japan.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  extreme  protectionists  that  certt* 
domestic  manufacturers  were  put  in  the  Humiliating  position  of  importing  haJbattL 
instead  of  producing  them  on  their  own  looms,  but  tnat  was  due  Bolely  to  the  fc* 
that,  during  the  great  boom  in  1919  and  1920  in  the  silk  industry,  the  looms  rf  th 
manufacturers  here  were  filled  with  domestic  articles,  and  these  manufacture!?  *  *n 
purchased  large  quantities  of  habutai  for  converting  purposes,  and  thereby  bdp4 
to  swell  imports.  Japanese  habutai  are,  exported  from  Japan  to  other  foreigp«U 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  are  never  restricted,  and  which  countriw  it 
not  mind  that  they  interfere  with  the  production  of  their  own  particular  silk  goc& 

From  France  are  imported  mostly  fancy  silks  and  novelties,  and  aheer  fabrics.  »i 
as  chiffons,  veilings,  etc.,  which  light  fabrics  are  not  very  productive  for  our  loans. 

From  China  we  import  mostly  Shantungs,  Ninghais,  and  Honana.  These  trtki» 
are  woven  in  very  primitive  fashion  on  hand  looms. 

From  Switzerland  and  Italy  mostly  yarn  dyed  sUkB  have  in  the  past  been  imputed. 
but  even  the  Underwood  duty  of  45  per  cent  has  prohibited  their  importation  in 
recent  years  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  also  ribbons  imported  from  SwitMrW 
and  France,  such  importations  being  less  than  1500,000  in  1919,  as  against  $a6,OBO,0ff 
of  domestic  produced  goods  during  the  same  period. 

From  Germany,  velvets  and  plushes  are  imported,  even  at  the  low  extreme  nfo 
no  noticeable  quantities  have  been  imported  recently. 

The  entire  imports  of  velvets  and  plushes  during  1919  from  all  countries  amoonw 
to  $1,145,000,  against  a  domestic  production  of  $42,500,000. 

Senator  Caldeb.  Have  you  the  figures  for  the  following  year,  19201 
Mr.  Kbidel.  Not  for  1920,  because  they  were  abnormal,  goiflg 

into  a  tremendously  high  ratio  to  the  price  of  raw  materials. 
Senator  Caldeb.  You  say  the  imports  were  abnormal  ? 
Mr.  Kbidel.  No,  I  do  not.    I  say  even  the  imports  were 

abnormal,  but  the  prices 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Conditions  were  abnormal 
Mr.  Kbidel.  Conditions.    Prices  nad  risen  to  four  times  th*l 

value  in  some  instances. 

We  will  now  submit  various  statistics,  illustrated  by  charts,  of  the  quantities  of  *.' 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  a  comparison  of  imports  to  domestic  produrti 
These  statistics  were  gathered  and  compiled  by  Air.  Annin  G.  Stapler,  fonne^J"^, 
examiner  of  silks  in  the  United  States  appraisers'  stores,  and  were  derived  from  o#V* 
reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  States  Department " 
Commerce,  and  other  authentic  official  sources. 

(The  statistics  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 
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Table  1. — Detailed  report  of  dutiable  silks  for  consumption. 

[From  Department  0/  Communis,  Tabic  9,  calendar  years.] 


1914 

1919 

Pound*. 

m. 

™*u. 

Value. 

partly  manufacture! 

33.  ISO 

1338.000 

.'.  ?IH.  R31 

110,033 

■  .'  03B 

11.984.821 

«  !.:.JM 

4.J46J07 

'  2L77S 
1.226.M4 
1.090.285 

717,953 

2,256,233 

12,509 

5,282 

3, 123, 886 

12,089,492 
9,548,871 

tanJk 

|            64.389 

V*™l"bhona '■*2' 

.'       2.489,286 

181. 894 

28, 4181 781 

1, 808,884 
20,389 

22,169 
803  062 

14- 1 

57,283 

182,060 

34.797.978 

63,694,400 

including  batter's  plnsh. 

Tabli  2.—Dome»Hc  production  of  silk  good*,  1914  and  1919. 

(From  Bureau  ufCuusus,  Department  of  Commerce,  preliminary  report-I 


,,.< 

.... 

Ynrda. 

Value. 

Yards. 

Value. 

addftj 

318. 034.  OOO 
.•   1,.   t. 

9.113.000 
478,000 

!■  37.  720.  mo 
8,670.000 

307,104,000 
18,139.000 

6,860,000 
616.000 

1391,228,000 
20,950,000 

i  167, 000 

24.,  946.080 

167. 3-.  09 

3-  •     on 

..  ■:.'.:  00 

10 

I*   .*■  ■» 

K4»i.iiOO 

329,830.900 

436,936,000 

7,239.000 

14.879.000 

102J  78*1 000 

3, 484,' 000 

22,728.000 
39,192,000 

264.011,000 

888, 948, 000 

' 

Taslb  3. — Eepaniion  of  Vie  *Uk  industry  tinct  1! 
I  Extract  from  On 


fcsss^::::::::::: 

»  n.ind  by  manntertunn 


11.12,  168,002 

112.006,744 
8107,71*,  010 


J21r:  - 1  ■  : 
tin  V.  1/ 
U~  :  *.  y  - 
Hi.  .'■•.■■.:■■. 

Shi  -i.   "I 
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Table  4. — Silk  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America — Countries  of  export  «% 
foreign  invoice  values,  fiscal  years  1917-18  to  1920-21,  July  1  to  June  SO  (t»erWi» 
warehouse  entries). 

[Reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C] 


Fabrics  in  the  piece: 

France 

.   Italy 

Switzerland 

China 


Japan 


th 


Other  countries. 


Total 

Ribbons,  not  over  12  inches  in  width. 

Laces  and  embroideries: 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Other  countries 


Total 

Velvets,  plushes,  and  other  pile  fabrics. 


Wearing  apparel: 

France 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 

Japan 

Other  countries.. 


Total. 


Bandings,  bindings,  beltings,  etc. 
All  other  manufactures 


Total  silk  dutiable 

Total  silk  manufactures. 


1020-21 


1919-20 


Weight.    I     Value.     '    Weight.         VaL*- 


272,388  |  $2,406,367 

34,360  I  250,924 

122,483  1,113,562 

406,368  1,288,373 

2,543,006  16,640,018 

198,200  '  1,607,682 


418)475  j 
23,827  i 
97,135 

416,813 

3,222,899 

97,034 


t 
4A.y> 


3,666,003     23,396,026       4,276,183       50  •»•■*. . 
17,966,531  801,744     1 6,401,260  ^V 


244,765 


4,702,258 
703,730 
238,528 
507,082 


6,332,507 


i.e. 

9e  i 


AS  « 


2,030,080 


361,497        2.1*4 


2,740,610 
169,562 
407,125 

1,683,804 
421,703 


5,521,894 


482,288 
5,040,890 


54,657,095 
55,348,266 


'  3  ■ 


$+11 


1918-19 


1917-1* 


Weight.    I     Value. 


Weight. 


\& 


Fabrics  in  the  piece: 

France 82,155 

Italy 6,953 

Switzerland '  15,000 

China !  183,418 

Japan I  1,233,339  l  10,959;396 

Other  countries I  39,794         351,580 


1673,889   $x>. 

43,605    n. 

05,042    j* 

452,029    :,3Hf 

»  W 

<  ^ 


Total 

Ribbons,  not  over  12  inches  in 

Laces  and  embroideries: 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Other  countries 


I     1.560,659     12,576,441    12  7* 

width 1534,679  68,204   |  l»i 


Total 

Velvets,  plushes,  and  other  pile  fabrics. 


Wearing  apparel: 

France 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 

Japan 

Other  countries.. 


Total. 


Bandings,  bindings,  beltings,  etc. 
All  other  manufactures 


Total  silk  dutiable 

Total  silk  manufactures . 


2,269,576 
278,136  ' 
140,598  j 
69,885 


I  I    T-c 


2,758,195 


61,020         352,342 


96,929 


*Ui 


1,352,635   m, 

32,816   17.1 

114,746   i* 

886,086' i.qj. 

H213  ' u' 


2,450,476 


i*\ 


46,952  I i±i 

3,643,725  1 *.»« 

28,271,984  K 
29,849,198 


» Yards. 
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—Total  import!  inclusive,  bonded  warehouse  entries,  woven  fabrics  in  the  piece. 

[Nine  months  ending  September.] 


ins 

1920 

,m 

. 

•912,798 
12,818 

i«,oso 

238,765 
'  307^081 

12,418,610 
315, 660 
1,096,234 
1,414,725 

l|  1971324 

11843  639 

13,809,130 

31,943,230 

I  Reported  by  the 

Bure.no 

Total. 

Domestic  Commc 

co,  Washington,  It.  C.| 

VSfw'' 

ToUl 

99,  482,  743 
47,  127,  122 
34.209,044 
34,  MS,  197 

33!070;»02 
20,030,925 
*i..W4.SV2 
28,049,472 
21,  UK,  520 
22,379.99* 
20,3«3,327 
23.333,750 

18,' 7221 207 

14,  505.  I'M 

13,',  637!  200 
12,020,082 

9.139,017 
11,259,310 

9,601,145 
10,315.102 

8, 513,812 

Invoi 
Per 

10.17 
9.29 

5.25 

3!  09 
3.42 
3.15 

3.25 
3.21 

i.  13 

:i64 
3.S2 
3.31 

3.05 

FLval  year  end- 
ing J  linn  30. 

Total 

8,000,621 
7,974,810 

8,941300 

5,329,640 

£  124! 076 
3,222,546 

3;  255,  321 
2,S»7,7Vfi 
2,5,11,617 
2,562,246 

i,'w.:iu 

1,  1W,  "SO 
1,186,170 
1,354,991 

1,  onion 

« 

.,.*. 

Per 

2!  7(5 
3.23 

■i'.vi 

3.4S 

3.  70 

3  62 

i  s; 

4!  46 
4.30 

4.  (ill 

&  73 

4.01) 

Total. 

11 

(131  882  «15 

1  !      46  902 

X 

» 

137,931 

LHVI7I 

11-    H 

JjO.53 
97,  «2.; 

?v;i: 
6,i,  m 

la,  i»i. 
70. 299 
.«,  WiT 

44> 

11.  Th 

■IS,  353 
44,  Ml 

3L44t 

• 
241 

223 

7S5 
Li4"i 

523 
:W 

7-4 
'-" 

:*iJ 

(172 

X00 

1894-96 

1893  94 

.       21,194 

.■   8sjom 

;::::::; 

1891  92 

1890-91 

a«,.TO 

12,696 

{WJ-JJ    

DO,  .327 

■      i>2,937 
.    m|300 

1875-70  .... 

1*0,621 



Silk  Indubtby  Gbows  Threefold. 

[Ertract  from  SUk  Journal,  August,  1921.] 

nn-rinnR  expansion  of  the  Bilk-goods  industrv  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in 
1*4  live  veara,  the  total  value  of  silk  products  in  1919  heiDg*fiS8,94G.C0O  ascom- 
»i  with  (254,011,000  in  1914,  showing  a  nearly  threefold  growth  in  the  industry 
[ft*  this  period,  arcotding to  figures  supplied  bv  the  Census  Tiureau  at  Washington. 
'"[nernment's  preliminary  statement  of  the  """"  '  ' 


^  industry  reported  products  made 

>'l.iX*lin  1914  increased  five  times  in  five  years. 

r*  chutctar  of  the  knitted  silks  with  their  reepectivt 

fr  are  composed,  is  shown  alternatelv  for  the  censi 

?*"¥■ 

fc*'crv,  t9S.333,000  and  J29,793,000,  a  threefold  increase. 

odTTPar,  113,502,000  and  12,808,000.  increased  six  times. 
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Fancy  knit  goods,  including  sweaters,  188,9211,000  and  15,042,000,  an  iwiwt 
approximately  seventeen  times  the  latter. 

Knitted  cloth,  $6,437,000  end  $3,739,000;  increased  three  limes. 
-  The  States  which  represented  the  silk-poods  industry  in  1919  with  the  dusi}«t 
establishments  for  eacn  are  as  follows:  New  Jereev,  686;  Pennsvlvania,  373:  N* 
York,  183;  Connecticut,  41;  Rhode  Island,  30;  Massachusetts,'  21;  Virgina.  ' 
Indiana,  6;  Illinois,  4;  Maine  and  North  Carolina,  3  each:  Michigan,  New  Uia. 
shire,  and  Tennessee,  2  each;  and  California,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Ohio,  and  tt*< 
Virginia,  1  each. 

Although  New  Jersey  has  the  largest  number  of  establishments,  Penn*;! 
reported  33,6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  for  the  United  States  again-i 
per  cent  for  New  Jeraey,  followed  by  New  York  with  11.9  per  cent;  Comwn 
9.8  per  cent;  Massachusetts,  4.9  per  cent;  and  Rhode  Island;  3.9  per  rem 
combined  value  of  products  for  these  six  States  is  95.5  per  cent  of  Ihe  total  \*Ji 
products  for  the  silk-goods  industry. 

The  figures  are  an  interesting  revelation  in  regard  to  the  State  of  Coniin-*r, 
which  stands  fourth  in  the  number  of  silk  manufacturing  plants  and  in  the  igtmrt 
value  of  silk  products  annually.  Connecticut  nearly  tripled  in  the  first  (i\t  -;•*• 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war  its  annual  production  of  silk  and  goods.  Tbr  'vji 
jumped  from  $24,893,078  in  1914  to  $67,516,708  in  1919,  being  9.8  per  cent  — 
total  production  in  the  United  States. 

The  value  shown  for  contract  work  is  the  amount  received  for  work  perfcnnf  I  * 
materials  furnished  by  others  and  does  not  include  the  cost  of  materials.  Tht  i*\.« 
part  of  this  value,  or  $28,719,000,  represents  the  amount  received  by  throi 
primarily  for  the  production  of  organzine,  tram,  and  hard  crtoe  twist. 

The  statistics  for  1919  and  1914  are  summarized  in  the  following;  table 
figures  for  1919  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  such  change  and  correction  as  n 
necessary  from  a  further  examination  of  the  original  reports. 

Table  7.— 8M  manufacture*—  ComparaHvt  summary  for  the  industry,  1919  and  ,*M 


Pioco  dyed 

Printed.. 

Yarn  lived.. 

Yarn  dyed,  warp  printed. . 
Miaid  goods 

Piece  dyed 


Is  or  yarns: 


.   t68s,MS,000 
I        Voter. 

H35,sw,aua 


ns.iw.noo 

MT.OOD 
00,00,000 


20,  940.000 
21,003,000 

.  2,iS7,aoo 


ISM,  Ml  « 

tas.mt 
ur.ntJ 

6.3U 


Herd  or  crepe  twist 

Spun  silk: 

Singles 

Two  or  more  ply 

Noils,  exceeding  i  inches  in  length 

Other  waste  silk,  Including  noils  2  Inches  or  leu 

in  length 

Machine  twist 

Sewing  and  embroidery  silk 

Fringe  and  other  floss  silk 

All  other 

Ribbons 

Laces,  embroideries,  nets,  veils,  veilings,  etc  . . 

Fringes  and  gimps 

Braids  and  bindings „ . . 

Military  and  tailors' trimmings 

All  other  products 


3,612,000  |        2,677,000 
1,071,000  (•) 

1,764,000  1      lo070M 


771,000  MO,  001)        10  M    Tt 

aiOOO  1        mv,™  I     J      ■  ■« 
18,000  /        WH.«»   [  .  .    w 


i  Single  width. 

>  Not  scparatolv  reported  in  1914. 

'  In  19lf  included  in  all  other  products. 
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Silk  drees  goods  exported  into  this  country  during  May  totaled  240,172  yards,  valued 
.t  $261,348,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Canada, 
mporting  179,207  yards,  valued  at  $198,064,  formed  the  market  of  first  importance 
or  American  silk  dress  goods,  while  Mexico  ranked  second  with  39,107  yards,  valued 
X  537,179.  England,  Cuba.  Australia,  Uruguay,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  followed 
d  value  of  goods  imported. 

Table  8. — Japan — Commodities  index. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

anasyy ...,,,.. ..,.,,. x 

134 
133 
132 
132 
131 
132 
130 
130 
132 
133 
132 
131 

130 
128 
128 
127 
125 
125 
125 
127 
129 
125 
121 
119 

120 
123 
125 
127 
128 
127 
125 
126 
126 
127 
133 
141 

145 
153 
154 
153 
150 
147 
147 
151 
153 
167 
168 
172 

168 
166 
167 
173 
182 
190 
206 
221 
214 
214 
212 
216 

224 
233 
238 
243 
242 
245 
252 
267 
274 
280 
278 
277 

277 
275 
267 
267 
278 
295 
319 
324 
332 
352 
370 
383 

398 

'ebruary 

414 

larch.. ' 

425 

Lpril 

397 

<57 ;;.: : 

359 

nn« 

327 

oly 

316 

iognst 

311 

Itptember 

304 

)ctobtf 

298 

t'otember 

292 

V^mber , 

Table  9. — CoH  calculation  ofhabutai  and  pongee. 
[Basis:  Raw  silk,  1,450  yen  per  piece;  tussah,  700  yen  per  piece.] 


Weight  of  1  piece  in 
raw. 

Warp. 

Weft. 

Charges. 

Description. 

ll 

Oft 

f* 

120 
186 
240 
320 
330 

* 

O 

3 

<o    . 

I1 

190 
195 
365 
430 
300 

• 

9 
* 

•s 

8 

l 

a 

09 

*3 

i 

o 

s 

» 
■ 

8 

hg»,36by5. 

310 
380 
606 
750 
630 

900  1  10.80 
900     16.65 
890     21.36 
890     28.48 
440     14.52 

870 
860 
840 
830 
440 

16.53 
16.77 
22.26 
35.69 
13.20 

1.22 
1.10 
1.10 
1.30 
1.20 

50 
70 
70 
90 
1.30 

2.30 
2.43 
3.70 
5.49 
5.50 

4.02 
4.23 
5.50 
7.69 
8.00 

31.35 
37.65 
49.12 
71.86 
35.72 

13.06 

tahuen,  36  by  6 

WiiMii,  36tnr8 

fefafeen,  36  by  10 
Pon?«e,  33  by  12. 

13.07 

12.80 

12.47 

6.77 

Table  1  is  a  comparative  report  of  dutiable  silks  during  the  calendar 
fears  1914  and  1919,  showing  in  1914  $34,000,000  imported  and  in 
1919  $53,000,000. 

Table  2  is  a  comparative  report  on  domestic  silk  production  in 
1914  and  1919,  exclusive  of  knit  goods,  and  shows  $254,000,000  of 
iomestic  production  of  silk  goods  m  the  United  States  in  1914  and 
in  1919  $688,000,000. 

Senator  Watson.  Have  you  the  figures  for  1920  and  1921,  up  to 
the  present  time  ? 

ifr.  Kridel.  I  have,  for  10  months.     I  will  come  to  that  farther 

on. 

Table  3  shows  the  expansion  of  the  domestic-silk  industry  since 
1899,  showing  in  1899  that  the  value  of  .products  was  $107,000,000, 
»a  against  $688,000,000  in  1919. 

Table  4  shows  the  value  of  imported  goods  from  various  foreign 
countries  during  1918— the  fiscal  years  1917-18  and  1920-21— from 
the  detailed  reports  of  the  amounts  from  each  particular  country, 
wit  those  you  will  find  in  the  record  afterwards. 
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For  the  10  months  of  1919,  1920,  and  1921  the  imports  were  * 
follows — that  is,  all  that  we  have  available  from  the  Department  <4 
Commerce  reports. 

Senator  Calder.  What  years  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  1919,  1920,  and  1921;  that  is,  ending  September  M) 
in  each  year.  I  believe  that  is  for  nine  months.  In  1919  the  im- 
ports were  $13,800,000;  in  1920,  $31,942,000;  and  in  1921,  $20,582,Ooo. 

Senator  Sutherland.  For  10  months  of  each  year? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Nine  months  of  each  year — that  is,  only  for  woven 
fabrics  in  the  piece. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  these  charts.1  Mr.  Stapfer,  will  vj« 
please  come  forward  and  show  them?  This  chart,  A  [indicating 
shows  the  expansion  of  domestic  production  of  principal  silk  fabric 
from  1914  to  1919,  in  relation  to  imports.  This  chart  illustrates  that 
all  dutiable  imports  increased  approximately  50  per  cent  from  1914 
to  1919,  whereas  domestic  production  increased  approximately  T* 
per  cent.     That  is  exclusive  of  knit  goods. 

The  next  chart  will  show  including  silk  knit  goods. 

This  illustrates  that  imports,  where  knit  goods  are  included  in  i>ur 
imports,  increased  approximately  50  per  cent,  whereas  domestic 
production  increased  200  per  cent.  These  reports  are  from  tht 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  those  colors  indicate  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Black  represents  the  import:  red  represents  the  kni? 
goods ;  and  yellow  represents  other  domestic  products. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Chart  C  shows  the  increase  of  raw-silk  imports  in  tb* 
United  States.  This  illustration  further  substantiates  the  great 
increase  in  domestic  production,  as  illustrated  in  charts  A  and  B 
the  increase  in  poundage  of  raw  silk. 

Chart  D  shows  the  imports  of  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece,  import*^ 
during  the  fiscal  years  from  1911  to  1920.  This  chart  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  chart  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committer  t«v 
Mr.  Cheney.  The  enormous  and  erratic  increase  demonstrated  in 
this  chart  between  the  fiscal  years  of  1920  and  1921  is  quite  disturbing 
This  erratic  rise  in  the  figures  from  $12,556,441  to  $50,619.12<»  .- 
due  to  the  following  causes:  (1)  The  fiscal  year  of  1920  takes  in  the 
fall  season  of  1919  and  spring  season  of  1920,  including  merchant 
entered  in  bonded  warehouses  and  subsequently  exported.  Welter 
added  three  more  columns  explaining  the  situation,  namely :  Blu* 
column,  $38,314,347,  the  same  fiscal  year,  showing  bonded  wniv- 
house  goods  deducted,  because  these  goods  were  not  entered  f«»r 
consumption  and  were  reexported.  The  gray  column  sbow»| 
$35,541,422  total  imports  during  1920  calendar  year,  instead  «f 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year,  including  bonded  warehouse  entrw* 
The  red  columns  show  $25,433,921  during  the  calendar  year,  sh"*- 
ing  the  amounts  imported  for  consumption  only. 

Our  figures  are  official  figures  of  the  summaries  of  the  Departzntri 
of  Commerce.  It  must  be  evident  from  this  chart  that  stati»tir» 
can  be  applied  in  different  ways.  As  the  silk  business  is  a  sc**"fl- 
able  business,  spring  and  fall,  figures  stretching  over  a  calendar  year) 
will  give  a  much  better  and  fairer  illustration. 

i  All  charts  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kridel  are  omitted  in  printing,  but  are  on  file  with  ttw  wwnmu*- 
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We  come  now  to  a  comparison  of  imports  and  domestic  produc- 
on.  It  is  significant  that  the  extremists,  whose  tariff  views,  if 
lluwed*  would  place  an  embargo  on  silk,  failed  utterly,  when  mak- 
ig  their  plea  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  time 
'  their  recent  tariff  hearings,  to  make  any  reference  to  the  present 
ze  of  our  domestic  industry  or  to  its  steady  growth  for  many 
?are  past  or  to  the  relative  insignificance  of  the  quantity  and  value 
'  silks  imported  during  the  same  period.  Though  pointing  out  at 
>me  length  by  word,  figures,  and  graphic  illustrations  the  increase 
i  imports,  and  particularly  those  from  Japan  in  the  fiscal  year 
uling  June  30,  1920,  they  carefully  refrained  from  mentioning  the 
uirh  greater  increase  in  the  production  and  sale  of  domestic  silks 
>r  the  same  period.  Were  we  to  add  to  the  domestic  production 
ip  figures  for  domestic  wearing  apparel  and  handkerchiefs  which 
re  not  ascertained,  the  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  production 
ould  be  far  less  than  that  indicated  and  illustrated  above. 

With  regard  to  wages  and  living  costs  in  foreign  countries,  a  great 
pal  has  been  mentioned  by  the  high  protectionists  about  the  in- 
reused  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  and  they  have  tried  to 
reate  the  impression  that  the  wages  of  other  countries  have  remained 
tationary,  and  no  mention  is  made  regarding  our  superior  efficiency. 
d  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  so  much  stress  made  on  high 
rwluction  and  efficiency. 

As  a  fair  illustration  of  wage  and  living  conditions  in  Europe,  we 
wire  to  refer  to  the  special  agent's  report,  series  210,  issued  by  the 
Apartment  of  Commerce.  We  have  made  an  illustrative  chart  from 
bis  report.  In  Switzerland  wages,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  living,  have 
dvanced  between  200  and  233  per  cent  above  the  prewar  basis,  and 
forking  hours  have  been  reduced  to  48  hours  per  week. 

We  also  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  Swiss  Government  pro- 
Won  regarding  unemployment.  In  case  of  unemployment  %the  wage 
arners  receive  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  their  earnings  during  tne 
eriod  of  the  unemployment.  This  naturally  increases  the  overhead 
normouslv. 

The  Swiss  weaver  earned  during  1920  between  13  francs  and  15 
fcnes  per  day,  or  about  $2.50  in  United  States  currency.  The  Swiss 
xchange  has  remained  practically  normal.  The  wages  would  be 
bout  equal  to  wages  paid  in  our  industry  during  1916-17,  with  no 
Howance  for  differences  in  efficiency. 

The  wages  of  other  silk-weaving  countries,  .such  as  France  and 
tely,  follow  very  closely  to  the  Swiss  basis.  Germany  and  Austria 
wy  never  any  great  factors  in  the  silk  business. 

♦Japanese  wage  costs  have  increased  between  300  per  cent  and  350 
*r  cent  over  the  prewar  basis.  From  our  careful  investigation  we 
'insider  the  wages  of  Japan  about  one-sixth  of  our  wages,  and  not 
MMenth,  as  claimed  by  some  protectionists.  This  will  be  borne  out 
>v  the  investigation  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

We  also  wish  to  point  out  the  vast  difference  in  efficiency,  which  we 
*lieve  is  at  least  oetween  50  and  70  per  cent,  and  which  will  conse- 
quently offset  wages  correspondingly.  The  wages  paid  to  reeling 
rirk  in  Japan,  as  well  as  conditions  that  exist  in  the  reeling  industries 

*  outlined  by  Mr.  Cheney,  have  in  our  opinion  no  bearing  as  a  basis 

*  comparison  with  wages  paid  in  our  reeling  industry,  and  are  apt  to 
te misleading.     Low  wages  and  inefficiency  usually  go  hand  in  hand. 
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It  certainly  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  a  weaver  operates  od* 
slow  and  primitive  loom  in  Japan  or  three  or  four  modern  high-speed 
looms  in  this  country. 

We  wish  to  demonstrate  by  the  following  charts  and  tables  lh/ 
increased  cost  of  living  both  m  Switzerland  and  Japan.  I  wiU  sax, 
for  the  record,  that  the  information  is  from  the  Japanese  commodity 
index,  which  was  furnished  by  Mitsui  &  Co.,  of  Yokohama. 

Senator  C alder.  You  state  that  Japanese  labor  is  less  efficient 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  What  would  you  say  the  degree  was  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  We  state  between  50  and  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Calder.  In  other  words,  a  mill  hand  in  this  country  would 
do  twice  as  much  work  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Two  or  three  times  as  much  work  in  the  same  day 
with  our  high-speed  looms  as  compared  with  the  looms  that  thev  hav? 
in  their  country,  which  are  primitive  looms,  and  slow-weaving  looms. 

Senator  Calder.  We  have  had  witnesses  here  to-day  say  that  thzy 
have  bought  a  great  deal  of  new  machinery  over  there. 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  great  amount  of 
ery  purchased  by  them  was  purchased  for  silk  weaving.  I  can  hardQjl 
think  that  would  be  possible.  They  have  been  weaving  silks  a 
their  country  long  before  we  have,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  arc 
buying.  I  believe  that  the  great  amount  of  textile  maeiunerr 
bought  by  Japan  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  cotton  goods,  and  1 
think  that  can  be  established  very  well  by  the  fact  that  we  art 
exporting  in  raw  cotton  enormous  quantities  to  Japan,  and  they  are 
really  weaving  a  good  deal  of  cotton. 

Senator  Calder.  The  weaving  of  silk  was  an  industry  in  China  f«*i 
generations  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  And  also  in  Japan. 

Senator  Calder.  Has  that  been  the  case  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes.  It  has  been  an  industry  there  for  a  great  nunj 
years. 

Senator  McLean.  Why  would  they  not  adopt  modern  machinery 
for  making  silk  goods  just  as  rapidly  as  they  would  for  cotton  good/ 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  really  can  not  understand  why  they  woula  nod 
To  make  all  kinds  of  silks,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  manipulation] 
in  the  matter  of  spinning  the  yarn,  ana  dyeing  it  afterwards,  and 
putting  it  in  shape  for  the  usual  American  or  foreign  consumption 

Senator  McLean.  The  labor  cost  is  a  very  important  item  I 

Mr.  Kridel.  They  could  do  it  if  they  wanted  to,  but  years  a&J 
years  have  gone  by,  and  they  have  not  progressed  in  that  direetkfi 
at  all.    They  could  do  it  if  they  wanted  to  put  their  minds  to  it. 

Senator  Calder.  Thev  have  progressed  in  every  other  direction 
They  can  build  modern  battleships. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Take  ribbons,  which  are  made  in  most  silk-producing 
countries  in  the  world.  Not  one  yard  of  ribbon  ever  comes  fn>^ 
Japan.  I  never  heard  of  it  being  woven  over  there,  or  any  y*n> 
dyed  silks.  It  is  only  that  they  confine  themselves  to  this  artK> 
you  have  heard  so  much  about,  this  light-weight  habutai. 

I  would  like  to  relate  the  effects  of  the  Fordney  bill  catch-** 

?ro vision  of  31  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  paragraph  1-V 
he  illustrations  indicated  below  are  taken  from  actual  anipmoLts 
and  exhibits  submitted  to  the  Treasury  Department  investigator* 
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>n  American  valuation.  I  think  it  is  your  investigators  on  this 
committee  that  were  appointed  to  investigate  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
American  valuation  rates  as  outlined  in  the  Fordney  bill.  The 
rates  of  the  proposed  Fordney  bilT  would  consequently  act  particu- 
larly disastrous  to  imports  from  France. 
(The  illustrations  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Brocaded  crGpe,  quality  3075,  imported  by  Wullschleger  &  Co. : 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States $1.  71 

Landed  cost 1. 81 

Net  selling  price 3. 25 

Present  rate  of  duty  (45  per  cent) 77 

Proposed  rate  of  duty,  31  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (59  per  cent 

aa  valorem  on  foreign  value) 1. 01 

Crepe  chiffon,  quality  1987,  imported  by  Combier  &  Co.: 

Foreign  coat  in  United  States 38 

Tended  cost 40 

Net  selling  price 88 

Present  duty  (45  per  cent) 17 

Proposed  Fordney  rate  of  31  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (71  per  cent 

ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) 27 

Metal  thread  satin,  quality  69027,  imported  by  Menke,  Kaufman  &  Co. : 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States 2. 22$ 

Landed  cost 2. 42$ 

Net  selling  price 4. 10 

Present  duty  (45  per  cent) .89 

Proposed  Fordney  rate  of  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (101  per 

cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) 2.  25 

Brocaded  velvet,  quality  74680,  imported  by  Menke,  Kaufman  &  Co.: 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States 3. 01 

Landed  cost 3.28 

Present  duty  £50  per  cent) 1. 50 

Net  sellingjprice 5. 46 

Proposed  Fordney  rate  of  33$  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (60  per 

cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) 1. 80 

Ribbon  (metal  thread  chief  value),  quality  9019,  imported  by  Langenieux 
&  Sopp: 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States 2. 01J 

Landed  cost 2. 11J 

Net  selling  price 3. 95 

Present  duty  (40  per  cent) 80 

Proposed  Fordney  rate  of  55  per  cent  (par.  382)  on  American  valuation 

(108  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value) 2. 17J 

Ribbon  (metal  chief  value),  quality  9013,  imported  by  Langenieux  &  Sopp: 

Foreign  cost  in  United  States 1.91 

Landed  cost 2. 00* 

Net  selling  price 3. 63 

Present  duty  (40  per  cent) 76 

Proposed  Fordney  rate  of  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation  (104  per  cent 

aa  valorem  on  foreign  value) 1.  99 

Mr.  Kridel.  As  the  above-mentioned  articles  are  not  comparable 
in  material,  kind,  and  construction  with  domestic  fabrics,  the  rates 
would  be  assessed  under  the  American  valuation  plan  on  the  selling 
price,  with  the  above  erratic  prohibitive  results.  These  rates  will 
practically  prohibit  and  shut  out  imports  of  silk  goods  from  France. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  proposed  rates  on  silk  fabrics 
imported  from  China,  we  wish  to  give  you  a  few  representative 
exhibits  showing  the  effects  of  the  Fordney  bill  on  Chinese  fabrics. 
These  articles  are  classified  as:  All  silk,  ungummed  wholly  or  in  part, 
according  to  latest  Treasury  decisions.  Those  are  the  articles  which 
you  have  heard  so  much  about  to-day.  We  also  invite  your  compari- 
son and  verification  of  our  figures  with  the  official  information 
gathered  by  Treasury  Department  officials.     According  to   actual 
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importations  on  these  three  articles,  the  specific  rate  in  the  Fordne> 
bill  would  equal  between  110  per  cent  and  236  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  foreign  value. 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  are  as 'follows:) 

Honan  poneee,  39  ounces  to  piece: 
700  pieces — 

Value,  Shanghai  tael* 7, 21?  t» 

Exchange,  $0.64 $4, 6I9J»» 

Duty,  45  per  cent $2,  OTS.  u» 

Duty  per  piece f2  9* 

(Equals  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value.) 

Fordney  duty,  per  pound $3.  ••• 

Per  piece v. *7.Vt 

(Equals  110  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value.) 
Ninghai  firsts,  123  ounces  to  piece: 

300  pieces,  total  net  weight  2,326J  pounds,  value $4. 997  r.* 

Duty,  45  per  cent $2. 24*.  tt 

Duty  per  piece $7.  &\ 

(Equals  45  per  cent.) 

Fordney  duty,  123  ounces,  per  pound fJ  r» 

Per  piece S23  <* ' 

(Equals  132  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value.) 
Shantung,  35  ounces  to  piece: 

500  pieces,  total  net  weight  1,100}  pounds — 

Value,  Chefoo  taels 2, 062  .<-' 

At  exchange,  0.6774 , $1. 397  <*• 

Duty,  45  per  cent f628.  fa 

Duty  per  piece $1. 24\ 

(Equal 8  45  per  cent.) 
Fordney  duty,  35  ounces  at  $3  per  pound $&"'•, 

(Equals  236  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value.) 

Mr.  Kridel.  The  proposed  specific  rates  would  practically  shut  out 
imports  of  woven  fabrics  from  China.  We  have  fabrics  import**! 
from  China  which  are  composed  of  tussah,  or  wild  silk,  which  is  about 
half  the  value  of  the  real  cultivated  silk.  These  articles  are  known  a? 
Shantungs,  Ninghais,  and  Honans.  These  articles  are  also  corre- 
spondingly heavier,  owing  to  the  coarser  filament  of  the  silk,  whiol 
would  therefore  further  increase  the  duty  rate.  The  rates  undoubt- 
edly would  vary  between  100  and  250  per  cent,  according  to  qualiti^ 
and  circumstances.  In  case  specific  rates  should  be  adopted,  this 
situation  could  be  very  easily  remedied  by  a  special  schedule  covering 
fabrics  composed  of  tussah  or  wild  silk,  and  this  would  be  Ton 
practical.  We  shall  propose  further  on  an  additional  p&ragrapli 
which  would  apply  to  goods  woven  from  tussah  or  wild  silk. 

With  regard  to  paragraph  1205,  Fordney  bill,  provision  of  25  cents 
per  pound  additional  for  fabrics  having  threads  or  yarn  containing 
more  than  30  turns  of  twist  to  the  inch,  we  wish  to  state  that  the 
provision  in  the  Fordney  bill  for  25  cents  per  pound  additional  dutj  f<* 
articles  composed  of  twisted  silk  is  both  unnecessary  and  impractical 
The  verification,  or  the  ascertaining  of  the  number  of  twist,  is  a  highW 
technical,  scientific,  and  tedious  process.  It  is  very  difficult  to  asm- 
tain,  even  by  the  appraisers  in  the  various  ports  oi  the  United  Sut<*. 
whether  a  woven  lalbric  has  30  turns  of  twist  to  the  inch,  and  tb? 
dividing  line  would  be  a  matter  of  serious  contention  at  all  turns. 
Our  thrown  silk  industry  has  become  particularly  efficient  in  the 
production  of  such  fabrics,  and  therefore  in  no  case  needs  any  extra 
protection. 
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With  respect  to  paragraph  1205,  relating  to  specific  rates  on  plush 
•r  velvet  ribbons,  owing  to  the  very  narrow  width  of  this  product,  and 
>wing  to  this  being  a  pile  fabric,  wherein  the  least  deviation  of  cutting 
•f  the  pile  produces  on  one  side  a  heavier  weight  than  on  the  other 
lide  of  the  product,  the  duties  therefore  levied  on  a  shipment  might 
rary,  so  that  an  appraiser  might  examine  in  the  same  shipment  a  box 
umtaining  light  weight,  and  assess  a  whole  shipment  on  this  light 
weight,  while  in  the  same  shipment  there  might  also  be  heavy  weight, 
>r  vice  versa.  This  would  certainly  lead  to  great  inaccuracy  in 
Ascertaining  the  net  weights  of  such  fabrics  in  a  shipment.  It  is  also 
impracticable  to  arrive  at  the  weights,  on  account  of  the  putting  of 
the  goods  in  question,  the  same  coming  on  reels  and  put  in  cardboard 
boxes.  These  reels  are  fastened  with  tickets  and  nails.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  correct  weight  it  would  necessitate,  in  a  great  measure, 
destroying  the  appearance  of  the  goods  on  account  of  disentangling 
the  reels  from  the  boxes. 

With  respect  to  paragraph  382,  relating  to  silk  fabrics  made  of 
tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  that  is 
not  in  the  schedule,  but  it  comes  under  another  schedule,  the  metal 
schedule.  Under  tne  present  Underwood  Act  the  rate  of  duty  on 
those  fabrics  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rate  proposed  in  the 
Fordney  bill  is  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation.  This 
would  be  an  equivalent  of  from  110  per  cent  to  120  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  foreign  valuation.  Even  under  the  present  Underwood  Act  the 
importations  of  these  tinsel  fabrics  containing  silk  are  very  small. 
If  the  duty  of  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  were 
retained,  it  would  almost  completely  shut  out  foreign  importation, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  illustrations  before  mentioned. 

From  the  facts  presented  above,  it  can  clearly  be  shown  that  the 
duties  proposed  on  the  American  valuation  basis,  which  we  hereby 
protest  once  more,  are  too  impractical  and  too  uncertain  and  offer 
objections  from  almost  every  source,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 
First.  In  very  few  cases  are  foreign  silks  strictly  comparable  in 
construction,  material,  and  kind  to  domestic  silks. 

Second.  The  basis  of  appraisal  on  the  American  valuation  would 
be  subject  to  great  guesswork. 

Third.  The  appraisal  would  vary  in  various  ports  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  each  individual  appraiser  and 
as  comparable  to  the  American  valuation  in  each  particular  port. 

Fourth.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  accurate  cost  figures  on 
American  fabrics  presents  another  obstacle.  To  illustrate  this  uncer- 
tainty a  letter  from  the  Silk  Association  of  America  to  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  broad  silks  is  hereby  attached,  showing  that  on  four  sepa- 
rate styles  of  fabrics  there  was  a  variation  in  cost  of  calculations 
submitted  by  various  manufacturers  showing  a  difference  of  40  per 
cent 
(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

LETTER  OF  THE  SlLK  ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA    SHOWING  VARIATIONS  IN  COSTS. 

To  all  manufacturers  of  broad  silk, 

'  Gentlemen:  It  is  well  recognized  that  guesswork  competition  among  manufac- 
turers is  both  costly  and  wasteful,  whereas  intelligent  cost  calculation  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  sound  business  competition.  In  order  to  establish  a  standard  method  of' 
£wt  accounting  for  broad  silk  a  committee  on  cost  calculation  has  been  organized 
W  Division  D  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America. 
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The  aid  and  cooperation  of  every  manufacturer  o!  broad  silk  in  the  United  State 
is  sought  in  making  the  necessary  comparison  of  costs  for  this  work.  Four  bru*j 
silk  standards,  a  colored  taffeta,  a  black  messaline,  a  crdpe  de  chine,  and  a  georgetv 
have  been  selected  for  study.  Each  manufacturer  is  requested  to  figure  the  ton. 
net  mill  cost,  including  finishing,  on  the  materials,  using  as  a  basia  for  figuring  tin 
construction  prices  on  stock,  etc.,  given  on  the  inclosed  blank. 

The  specification  blanks  are  inclosed  in  duplicate  so  that  one  may  be  returns 
to  the  association  oh  or  before  June  25,  1921,  and  the  other  kept  for  filing  purpoe* 
If  for  any  other  reason  those  making  the  reports  do  not  care  to  reveal  their  identify 
they  need  not  sign  them,  as  each  contains  a  confidential  key  number  furnished  b; 
the  statistical  bureau  of  the  association.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  committee  i> 
establish  any  particular  price,  neither  does  it  intend  to  go  into  the  question  of  whether 
a  manufacturer  on  account  of  his  location  pays  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  is  p*io 
elsewhere,  as  each  manufacturer  should  be  free  to  take  any  advantage  offered  br  hi* 
favorable  location. 

Comments  and  suggestions  from  the  trade  on  the  work  undertaken  will  be  appre- 
ciated.   The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  report  its  findings  to  those  manufacturer^ 
who  cooperate  with  it. 
Youre,  very  truly, 

Ramsay  Pbtojcxt. 

Construction  for  colored  taffeta  (navy). — Warp,  168  ends  per  inch;  reed,  563;  -• 
thread  organzine;  dye,  16/18;  size,  13/15  denier.  Filling:  Picks,  92;  1  end;  3-thmd 
tram;  dye;  22/24  (bright);  size,  13/15  denier.  Price  for  organzine  stock,  $6.50;  dtk* 
for  organzine  throwing,  $1.25;  price  for  tram  stock,  $6;  price  for  tram  throwing,  $).s0; 
width  of  goods,  36  inches;  length  of  warp,  660  yards.  Actual  mill  cost  per  vug. 
including  finishing, (do  not  figure  profit  or  selling  cost). 

Construction  for  black  messaline. — Warp,  162*  ends  per  inch;  reed,  65/2/3;  2- thread 
organzine;  dye,  20/22;  size,  13/15  denier.  Filling:  Picks,  84;  1  end;  3- thread  tm» 
dye,  30/32  (bright);  size,  13/15  denier.  Price  for  organzine  stock,  $6.50;  price  is 
organzine  throwing,  $1.25;  price  for  tram  Btock,  $6;  price  for  tram  throwing,  fO.^. 
width  of  goods,  36  inches;  length  of  warp,  660  yards.  Actual  mill  cost  per  yard 
including  finishing, (do  not  figure  any  profit  or  selling  cost). 

Construction  for  georgette*— Vfzrp,  80  single  ends  per  inch;  reed,  40/2;  2-thnad 
Georgette;  tram  size,  13/15  Denier;  twist,  70  turns.  Filling:  Picks,  84;  1  end; 
2-thread  Georgette  tram;  size,  13/15  Denier;  twist,  70  turns.  Price  of  raw  stock, 
warping  and  filling,  $6.50;  price  of  Georgette  throwing,  $2;  width  of  goods  in  the 
grege,  47  inches;  width  of  goods  dyed,  40  inches;  length  of  warp,  880  yards;  dyaof 

and  finishing  cost,  $0.08.    Actual  mill  cost  per  yard, (do  not  figure  any  prefix 

or  selling  cost). 

Construction  for  cripe  de  chine.— Warp,  120  double  ends  per  inch;  reed,  60/2;  sis* 
20/22  Denier.  Filling:  Picks,  80;  1  end;  5-thread  canton  crepe  tram;  size,  14/ W 
denier;  twist,  60  to  65  turns.  Price  of  raw  stock,  $6.50;  price  of  canton  stock,  $5.50; 
price  of  crepe  throwing,  $1.50;  width  of  goods  in  the  grege,  44  inches:  width  of  gpodf 
dyed,  40  inches;  length  of  warp,  880  yards;  cost  of  dyeing  and  finishing,  $0.10. 
Actual  mill  cost  per  yard (do  not  figure  any  profits  or  selling  cost). 

COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  NET  MILL  COSTS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE    COST  CALCULATION  COB- 
MITT  EE  FOR  BROAD  SILKS  OF  THE  8ILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMFBICA. 

Taffeta  calculation:  $1.35,  $1,318,  $1,306,  $1,185,  $1.17,  $1,165,  $1.14.  $1.12** 
$1,115,  $1.11,  $1.07,  $1,063,  $1,057,  $1,041,  $1.04,  $1,039,  $1,035,  $1.01,  $1.00,  fO.^A. 
$0,965. 

Messaline  calculation:  $1.25,  $1.20,  $1,156,  $1.14,  $1,102,  $1.09.  $1,08,  $1.0~?. 
$1.07,  $1.06,  $1.05,  $1,043,  $1,042,  $1,037,  $1.01,  $1,004,  $1.00,  $0,985,  $0,981.  $U* 
$0,963,  $0.95,  $0,944,  $0,933,  $0,908. 

OrApe  de  chine  calculation:  $1.50,  $1,474,  $1,471.  $1,442,  $1.42,  $1.36,  $1.SM, 
$1,325,  $1,317,  $1.31,  $1,304,  $1.29,  $1.27,  $1,259,  $1,256,  $1  23,  $1.22,  $1,177,  $1.)T 
$1.10,  $1.08. 

Georgette  calculation:  $1.10,  $1,042,  $1  025,  $1.01,  $1  005,  $0,983,  $0,975,  $0.**. 
$0,927,  $0,924,  $0.92,  $0,917,  $0,912,  $0,905,  $0,891,  $0,875,  $0.87,  $0,865.  $0.86.  $0  <* 
$0.84. 

Mr.  Kridel.  In  the  inclosed  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  each  manu- 
facturer has  given  full  details  as  to  construction  and  kind  of  material 
and  basis  of  raw  material. 
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Fifth.  It  would  exclude  to  a  very  great  extent  importations  of  silk 
xb  from  France,  a  country  to  which  the  American  silk  industry 
indebted  for  the  creation  of  new  ideas  and  new  styles  in  the  con-> 
uction  of  American  silk  goods.  It  is  the  creative  genius  of  France 
at  has  helped  the  American  industry,  a^id  this  should  not  be  in 
y  way  discontinued  by  prohibiting  almost  entirely  the  further 
;ercourse  of  the  commerce  in  silk  goods  between  us. 
We  would  therefore  sincerely  urge  you  to  amend  the  House  bill 

retaining  the  present  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  foreign 
lue  of  the  Underwood  Act.  In  urging  this,  we  have  shown  above 
nclusfvely  that  no  fear  can  be  entertained  that  there  would  be  a 
eater  influx  of  importation.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  in  the 
any  years  that  the  45  per  cent  rate  of  the  Underwood  bill  has  been 

force,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  agitation  for  the  past  10 
onths  for  increases  in  the  tariff,  that  the  importations  m  com- 
irison  with  the  domestic  production  have  decreased  considerably, 
len  why  should  any  fear  be  entertained  that  the  American  industry 
)uld  not  be  preserved  f  We,  in  part,  as  manufacturers,  have  never 
ared  it,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  we  should  at  any  future 
me  fear  it* 

However,  should  it  be  the  intent  of  the  Senate  to  retain  the  specific 
tes  in  the  House  bill,  then  we  certainly  urge  that  none  of  these 
►ecific  rates  be  made  any  higher,  particularly  as  those  rates  in  the 
urdney  bill  are  identically  the  same  as  the  specific  rates  in  the 
ayne-Aldrich  tariff,  which  rates  were  condemned  as  indefensibly 
gh.    If  these  specific  rates  will  be  retained  by  the  Senate,  then  we 

rthat  the  catch-all  clause  be  the  same  as  in  the  Payne-Aldrich 
,  namely,  45  per  cent  on  silk  goods,  and  50  per  cent  on  velvets, 
•reign  value.  We  furthermore  request,  as  mentioned  heretofore, 
lat  the  part  of  paragraph  1205  of  the  Fordney  bill,  page  133, 
eginning  with  line  5  and  terminating  on  line  12,  relating  to  an  addi- 
onal  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  goods  containing  twisted  yarns, 
&  entirely  eliminated. 

We  furthermore  request  that  the  part  of  paragraph  1206  relating 
>  velvet  or  plush  ribbons,  commencing  on  line  15  of  page  134  and 
irminating  on  line  2  of  page  135,  be  eliminated,  and  that  velvet  and 
lash  ribbons  be  inserted  m  paragraph  1207,  wherein  ribbons  made 
[  silk  are  provided  for. 

We  also  request  that  a  new  paragraph  be  added  to  paragraph  1205, 
dating  to  silk  fabrics  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  tussah  or  wild  silk, 
hich  should  read  as  follows: 

Woven  fabrics  in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  tussah  or  wild  silk, 
"idling  more  than  1}  ounces  per  square  yard,  but  not  more  than  2J  ounces  per  square 
tfd,  if  in  the  gum,  $1.75  per  pound;  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  $2.25  per  jwund; 

dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  or  further  advanced,  $2.50  per  pound;  it  weighing 
jftv  than  2}  ounces,  but  not  more  than  8  ounces  per  square  yard,  if  in  the  gum, 
1.50  per  pound;  if  ungummed,  wholly  or  in  part,  $1.75  per  pound;  if  dyed,  printed, 
'  further  advanced,  $2  per  pound. 

We  furthermore  request  that  paragraph  382,  Schedule  3,  pertaining 
')  woven  fabrics  made  of  tinsel  wire,  lame  or  lahn,  be  amended, 
od  that  wherever  silk  might  be  contained  in  such  woven  fabrics 
ta  rate  of  duty  be  placed  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign 
duation,  as  now  is  provided  in  the  Underwood  Act. 

In  entering  the  above  protests  against  the  rates  in  the  Fordney 
ult  and  in  the  recommendations  that  we  have  made  for  such  changes 
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and  amendments,  we  have  only  one  motive  in  view,  namely,  to  ah«  i 
that  the  American  industry  will  in  no  way  be  hurt  or  threatened,  ar« 
to  continue  to  provide  the  small  intercourse  of  commerce  betw«*i 
this  country  and  the  other  silk-producing  countries  of  the  eart^- 
We  do  this  under  the  great  economic  theory  to  provide  the  m*** 
good  for  the  greatest  number,  knowing  that  if  we  desire  to  sell  tL 
various  products  of  this  country  abroad  we  must  show  an  indinat»<< 
also  to  purchase  from  foreign  countries.  These  doctrines  have  htv 
preached  by  the  greatest  of  protectionists,  President  McKinley,  in  hi 
speech  at  Buffalo  at  a  time  preceding  his  death,  and  then  by  Presided 
Harding  in  his  last  address  on  the  convening  of  this  Congress. 

Surely,  then,  as  it  is  shown  above  from  the  official  authen^ 
reports  that  the  rates  of  the  Underwood  Act  have  only  produce 
over  a  great  number  of  years  an  importation  of  silks  not  in  excess  >i 
the  average  of  7  per  cent  compared  *o  the  domestic  production,  an 
as  it  is  also  shown  by  the  high  protectionists,  and  per  orief  before  xh 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  filed  by  Mr.  Cheney,  that  the  level  *\ 
importation  which  ruled  a  considerable  number  of  years  was  d« 
and  helpful,  the  silk  industry  should  therefore  contribute  its 
share  toward  the  great  economic  principles  as  promulgated 
Presidents  McKinley  and  Harding,  ana  that  Congress  should  estate 
by  its  rates  of  duties  on  silk  goods  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  bit 
its  desire  as  well  toward  that  end,  and  not  increase  the  rates  so  as  u 
prohibit  these  importations  to  the  detriment  of  the  silk  produce 
of  this  country,  to  labor,  and  to  the  American  consumer. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  As  a  manufacturer? 

Senator  McLean.  No;  the  interests  that  you  represent. 

Mr.  Kridel.  About  1,300. 

Senator  Calder.  How  many  do  you  employ  in  your  own  estab- 
lishment ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  mean  our  own  establishment. 

Senator  Calder.  In  the  manuf acture-of  silk  goods  9  * 

Mr.  Kridel.  As  an  officer  in  the  three  mills  that  I  am  interested  ii 
we  employ  1,300  hands.  How  many  hands  are  employed  by  ai 
other  agencies  we  have,  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  it  amounts  to  a  gn** 
many. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  think  the  American  manufacture 
should  have  t*  tariff  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  labor  costs  f 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  has  it  in  every  instance,  by  lb*  4' 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  out  of  the  present  Underwood  Act.  Other 
wise,  we  would  never  have  been  able  to  increase  the  great  amou&i 
of  our  industry  in  this  country.  It  has  gone  up  enormously,  and  I 
as  a  manufacturer  of  silk  goods  in  this  country,  do  not  fear  that  con* 
petition.     I  am  not  afraid  of  it. 

Senator  Watson.  How  many  factories  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Three. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  are  they  located  1 

Mr.  Kridel.  At  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  there  is  one;  one  in  Hobokrn 
N.  J.;  and  the  other  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  make  in  those  factories  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  At  Hoboken  and  Pawtucket  we  make  broad-pic* « 
silks,  and  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  we  are  spinners  of  yarns  and  nuciu 
f&cturers  of  ribbons. 
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Senator  Watson.  Are  those  same  fabrics  manufactured  in  Japan 
wisely  as  you  make  them  ? 
Mr.  Kridel.  No;  they  are  not,  none  of  them. 
Senator  Watson.  Are  any  of  the  imports  from  Japan  in  direct 
>mpetition  with  what  you  make  ? 
Mr.  Kkidel.  No  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Now,  you  import  what  ? 

Mr.  Kbidel.  We  import  goods — that  is,  the  exporters  export  to 
i  from  France  principally  novelties.     I  will  show  you  what  they 
e,  because  I  will  ask  to  nave  something  else  placed  in  the  record 
>re.    These  are  what  are  known  as  novelties,  fiber  silks. 
Senator  Watson.  Do  you  manufacture  any  of  those  goods  ? 
Mr.  Kbidel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  what  you  import  does  not  come  in 
rect  competition  with  what  you  make  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Kbidel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Does  it  come  in  competition  with  what 
hers  make  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kbidel.  I  doubt  it.  Only  in  this  way,  Senator,  that  that 
aterial  that  is  imported  might  be  replaced  by  some  use  of  some 
her  similar  material,  or  something  else  that  could  be  made  here. 
Senator  Watson.  What  you  make  in  the  United  States  has  no 
mpetition  at  all  with  what  is  made  in  China  ? 
Mr.  Kbidel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  And  no   competition  with  what  you  import 
om  Germany  or  France? 
Mr.  Kbidel.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  You  heard  the  witness  testify  a  while  ago  about 
tose  articles,  did  you,  Mr.  Kridel? 
Mr.  Kbidel.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  He  said  that  they  used  to  make  that  kind  of 
aterial,  but  now  they  can  not  make  that  kind  of  material.  How 
)  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Kbidel.  Why,  first,  this  is  a  particular  article  made  in  Japan, 
is  a  light-weight  fabric,  and  it  is  an  article  that  is  made  of  what 
e  would  call  the  roughest  of  silk,  rejected  raw  material  that  we 
raid  never  import  into  this  country  and  weave  on  our  looms. 
It  is  the  worst  that  they  have  over  there.  We  could  not  import 
tem  successfully  and  weave  them. 

If  you  import  the  better  qualities  of  silk,  such  as  we  are  in  the  habit 
importing,  that  will  be  woven  on  our  looms,  and  not  on  the  primi- 
re  looms  tney  have  in  Japan,  it  is  a  grade  of  silk  that  must  run  well 
r  our  expert  weavers  to  weave  it.  You  have  to  import  a  much 
rtter  quality  of  silk.  That,  in  itself,  costs  more. 
Senator  Watson.  But  the  statement  is  made — and  I  have  not 

iv  desire  to  put  one  witness  against  another 

Mr.  Kridel  (interposing).  He  has  made  similar  appearing  goods, 
it  not  the  very  same,  sir.    It  looks  like  it. 

Senator  Watson.  The  statement  was  that  he  had  to  quit  manu- 
cturing  what  he  was  manufacturing  because  of  these  goods,  just 
ke  his  or  similar  to  his,  that  came  in  competition  with  them. 
Mr.  Kbidel.  I  challenge  that  statement,  and  I  doubt  it. 
Senator  Watson.  Why  did  he  quit,  then  ? 
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Mr.  Kridel.  He  did  not  quit  manufacturing.  His  looms  ww 
never  better  employed. 

Senator  Watson.  He  made  other  things,  though,  didn't  he ! 

Mr.  Kridel.  Certainly;  and  very  well  employed. 

Senator  Watson.  No;  not  according  to  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Kridel.  That  is  only  recently.     He  made  better  grades 
goods,  made  better  goods  altogether. 

Senator  Watson.  But  he  had  already  been  making  that  kind  •< 
goods. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Not  altogether. 

Senator  Watson.  He  did  not  make  that  kind  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  He  is  not  now  making  th$t  kind  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No. 

Senator  Watson.  His  statement  is  that  he  is  not  making  it  becaun 
of  competition  from  Japan,  on  account  of  labor  costs.  Is  that  so  <* 
not,  inVour  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  1  really  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  thi 
goods  that  come  from  Japan  are  a  totally  different  thing.  Fun 
they  are  boiled  off  and  finished  in  shapes  that  we  are  unable  to  do  z 
this  country.  I  understand  that  they  boil  them  with  some  n* 
preparation.     We  do  not  do  that  here. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  silks  mad 
in  Japan  are  not  competitive  with  the  silks  made  in  the  Unit* 
States  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  They  are  competitive  in  that  they  may  replace  &. 
article  we  could  weave  in  this  country,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Watson.  Isn't  that  enough? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  enough  if  you  wish  to  exclude  the  import 
completely  from  all  countries  of  the  world,  but  not  enough  to  hsr 
hurt  American  industry  or  kept  it  from  progressing.  We  have,  *$ 
told  you  before,  increased  from  1914  to  1919,  200  per  cent,  whern 
the  importation,  from  all  sources  of  the  world,  only  increased  50  p^ 
cent. 

Senator  Watson.  We  all  understand  that  during  the  war  peri* 
imports  of  all  kinds  into  the  United  States  very  largely  decreased. 

Mr.  Kridel.  They  increased. 

Senator  Watson.  From  Japan? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No;  from  all  countries  concerned. 

Senator  Watson.  We  were  not  at  war  with  Japan. 

Mr.  Kridel.  No;  but  they  increased  from  all  countries  50  per  c*? 

I  wanted  to  bring  to  your  attention  that  many  years  ago — and 
will  show  you  the  reason  also  for  some  of  these  increases  oiJapaft* 
silks. 

Senator  Watson.  May  I  ask  you  another  question  before  y« 
come  to  that? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  this  machincf 
that  was  purchased  in  Japan,  the  textile  machines,  were  purchw< 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  and  not  silk  gi*>d 
Is  that  surmise  on  jour  part  or  is  it  a  matter  of  knowledge  f 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  knowledge.  I  imagine  thai  *~i 
the  case. 
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Senator  Watson.  Do  you  think  that  the  Japanese  will  not  have 
f»  same  kind  of  machinety  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  that 
f  have  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.   Kridel.  No.     They  have   their  own  silk  looms   there.     It 
mid  not  make  any  difference  to  them  if  they  did  have  them. 
Senator  Watson.  Why? 

Mr.  Kridel.  They  do  not  progress  in  the  silk  industry,  notwith- 
inding  they  are  producers  of  raw  silk.  They  have  not  done  so  for 
years,  ana  I  can  not  see  that  they  care  to  do  it.  I  do  not  see  any 
lination  on  their  part  to  try  to  do  so.  It  requires  so  many  other 
rts  of  the  silk  industry  to  do  that. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Jap- 
ese  are  wonderfully  progressive  people,  especially  in  imitation, 
all  other  lines  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  have  often  wondered  that,  and  I  can  not  under- 
bid it.     I  really  do  not  understand  it.     It  has  been  the  most  pecul- 

thing  that  they  have  not  progressed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
all  kinds  of  silks,  such  as  are  produced  in  all  other  European  coun- 
ts, as  well  as  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  difference. in  the  cost  of 
eduction  of  what  they  produce  in  Japan  as  compared  with  what 

produce  here,  in  your  judgment,  is  not  injurious,  much    less 
ftstrous  ? 
Mr.  Kridel.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  some  weaving  cloths  from  Japan 

it  me  in  a  letter,  and  by  applying  only  the  45  per  cent 

Senator  Watson    (interposing).  What  is  the  .condition  of  your_ 
siness  at  this  time  ? 
Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  not  very  good. 
Senator  Watson.  Why? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  quantity  of  silk  goods  has 
m  made  in  this  country  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  that 
?  demand  for  it  has  decreased  considerably.  It  is  owing,  possibly, 
the  same  recession  that  happened  in  almost  every  line  of  business, 
i  it  has  not  been  very  great  in  the  latter  months  "of  the  year. 
Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  attribute  any  part  of  that  to  im- 
rts  from  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  absolutely  do  not,  sir. 
Senator  Watson.  Because  you  have  no  competition  ? 
Mr.  Kridel.  Absolutely  not,  sir.     Nothing  like  that  has  happened 
account  of  any  excessive  imports,  because  none  have  come  in  there. 
Senator  Watson.  Are  you  a  selling  agent,  to  handle  goods  that 
ur  factories  manufacture,  on  a  commission  basis  ? 
Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  get  as  large  a  commission  for  selling  the 
mestic  products  as  you  do  for  selling  the  imported  product? 
Mr.  Kridel.  Less. 
vnator  Watson.  Less  what  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Do  you  mean  commission  for  handling  and  selling? 
'vnator  Watson.  Yes. 
Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  identically  the  same. 

Senator  Watson.  For  the  imported  product  as  for  the  manu- 
red ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes;  the  same  thing.  It  is  all  on  the  selling  price, 
n  know.     Whatever  price  we  get,  we  get  the  same  commission  for 
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selling,  whether  it  is  imported  or  domestic.  It  is  on  the  selling  pn* 
that  the  commission  is  made  after  the  duty  has  been  added  to  ti 
foreign  cost. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  in  respect  to  the  great  quantities  of  Jap  ^ 
coming  into  this  country  and  the  small  quantities  that  have  gon<  ■ 
other  countries,  as  Mr.  Cheney  testified  this  morning,  that  many  y*.-1 
ago  American  firms  bought  Japanese  silks  and  sent  them  to  Ftiti 
to  be  converted,  either  by  dyeing  or  printing.  In  the  last  few  ve. 
we  have  excelled  splendidly  in  that  aepartment  of  converting  ^§r- 
nese  silk,  and  printing  them,  so  much  so  that  those  silks,  destineo 
the  purpose  of  dyeing  or  printing,  instead  of  going  over  to  Ft*u 
and  coming  back  again  to  this  country,  as  appeared  in  the  stat:-u 
of  French  importations,  are  really  now  coming  direct  from  Japan  hr* 
and  are  being  converted  by  our  own  people  instead  of  by  the  dv  < 
and  printers  m  France. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  a  part  of  this  importation  fr-< 
Japan  is  for  further  manufacture  here  by  our  own  silk  manufacture 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir;  converted. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  any  idea  what  that  proper': 
is ;  how  much  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  enormous,  because  most  of  the  goods  con- 
over  here  are  not  sold  in  their  gray  state,  but  they  are  dyed  in  van  4 
colors,  and  they  are  also  printed  and  used  for  blouses,  or  lining" 
garments,  and  things  of  that  tvpe.     They  are  also  converted  m 
shirtings.    Shirt  patterns  are  printed  from  them.    They  are  m<«tl 
-converted  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Comm<  p 
in  the  importation  of  silks,  the  silks  imported  in  the  gray  arc  »• 
separate  from  the  manufactured. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Those  Japanese  silks  are  really  in  the  gray.  Ti 
are  ungummed,  and  classified  as  ungummed. 

Senator  Watson.  Then,  they  are  so  made  that  they  can  b#-  j* 
as  a  basis  for  f ijrther  manufacture  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that,  so^far  as  the  texture  is  concerned,  ii 
not  so  inferior  that  it  can  not  be  used  here  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  No. 

Senator  Watson.  It  is  well  enough  made  to  constitute  a  ba-»* ' 
use? 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  is  well  enough  made,  but  you  might  saj  j' 
rough.  You  can  see  that;  but  some  people  want  it  oecau^  r 
rough;  it  is  stylish. 

Senator  Watson.  Then.  Mr.  Kridel,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  dot 
stitute  competition  with  tne  United  States,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Any  article  that  is  imported,  sir,  constitutes  a  • 
petition  with  the  United  States,  but  not  altogether   to  hui:  ' 
American  industry  to  any  extent,  as  I  claim. 

Senator  Watson.  If  that  rough  material,  so  to  speak,  w*-  ■ 
imported  from  Japan,  would  it  be  made  in  tne  United  State*  f 

Mr.  Kridel.  It  might  be;  yes,  sir.  If  any  tiling  were  prohil>.:< 
from  coming  over  here,  that  article  would  be  replaced  by  soin^'i'" 
else  made  here.    It  would  probably  cost  a  little  more. 

Senator  La  Follette.  We  have  not  the  raw  material,  h«v««  * 
for  making  that  ? 
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il  r.  Kbidel.  No,  sir;  none  of  that  material  is  in  the  United  States. 
*  have  to  import  every  bit  of  it. 

senator  La  Follette.  There  would  have  to  be  some  substitute 
d? 

VIr.  Kridel.  Exactly. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Coming  into  this  country,  as  it  is  coming 
now,  that  furnishes  a  cheap  silk  material  that  can  be  bought  by 
>ple  who  can  not  buy  the  expensive  material  ? 
Vfr.  Kbidel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  year  1920  there  were  imported,  in  the  gray, 
126,283  pounds,  valued  at  $13,028,018.  That  is  the  silk  manii- 
tured  in  the  gray! 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes;  we  have*  those  same  statistics,  Senator,   and 
\v  are  exactly  from  the  same  source  that  you  derived  your  statis- 
s,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  States  Depart- 
Tit  of  Commerce,  and  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the 
:t  that  there  is  a  very  powerful  opposition  among  the  weavers  in 
pan  against  the  introduction  of  tms  machinery? 
Mr.  Kridel.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 
Senator  La  Follette.  It  has  led  to  some  very  marked  collisions 
pre  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Kridel.  I  have  no  idea  whatsoever.  Mr.  Stopfer,  who  has 
en  in  Japan,  might  know  something  about  it,  but  I  really  do  not 
ow.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  mafle 
re  about  undervaluations.  I  have  not  heard,  in  the  silk  business, 
even  from  the  silk  appraisers  of  the  customs  house,  of  any  case  of 
dervaluation  having  occurred  for  vears  there.  We,  as  manufac- 
rers,  have  never  had  the  suspicion  of  anyone  importing  goods,  where 
e  prices  they  make  tend  to  show  that  such  undervaluations  have 
isted;  and  we  furthermore  want  to  say  that  full  records  are  kept 
the  appraiser's  stores  of  every  importation,  and  that  particularly 
ose  from  Japan  are  regulated  publicly  on  the  day  of  their  exporta- 
m  in  Japan,  by  publications  giving  tne  exact  price  every  single  day 
the  exportations  from  Japan,  and  it  shows,  from  records  that  are 
ren  to  our  consuls  over  there — the  prices  are  forwarded  to  our 
praisera  of  the  ports  in  this  country,  and  for  that  reason,  while  we 
ivocate  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  I  think  no  fear  can  be  held  out, 
far  as  any  silk  importations  are  concerned,  that  any  such  condi- 
ms  have  existed  or  are  likely  to  exist  under  the  system  that  is  now 
ovided  for,  at  the  public  stores  examination. 
With  regard  to  the  testimony  of  the  witness  who  has  just  preceded 
*.  I  can  hardly  think,  if  you  ask  about  the  importations  from  Japan, 
at  they  amounted  to  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the 
tods  that  he  makes  in  this  country.  They  have  a  very  large  plant, 
td  I  presume  they  make  about  10,000,000  yards  of  goods  yearly, 
k!  I  do  not  know  whether  50  per  cent  of  that  is  imported  goods,  or 
panese  habutai.  That  is  quite  a  big  amount. 
Will  I  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  a  letter  here  from  a 
anufacturer  in  France,  in  Lyon,  to  be  put  into  the  record,  one  who 
also  a  manufacturer  of  silk  similar  to  that  manufactured  in  this 
mntry,  as  a  comparison  ? 
The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  long  letter  ? 
Mr.  Kbidel.  No,  sir;  a  short  letter. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  state  the  substance  of  the  letu-v 
and  have  it  printed  ? 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes;  it  relates  to  the  fact  that  he  shows  here  it 
various  effects  that  31  per  cent  duty  on  American  valuations  woo* 
have  on  French  goods.  It  is  really  quite  disastrous.  It  runs  all  ti 
way  from  86  to  120  per  cent,  foreign  value,  on  actual  importation* 
and  these  records  which  have  been  given  to  your  committee 
experts  that  you  have  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  th*? 
things-5 — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  can  study  it  better  after  it  s 
printed. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

New  York,  December  15,  W 
Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  i>.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  present  herewith,  as  manufacturers  of  silk  goods  in  L>i* 
Fiance,  also  as  manufacturers  of  silk  goods  in  this  country,  at  Hoboken,  K.  J.,  threes 
facts  and  figures,  as  per  samples  herewith  attached,  showing  the  strange  ret u!t*  :£ 
would  follow  were  the  high  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  now  under  your  considerai? ;: 
to  be  retained,  and  the  disastrous  effect  it  would  have  on  the  importation  of  * 
fabrics  from  France. 

The  rates  are  most  unnecessary,  which  the  official  statistics  show,  under  the  av 
favorable  conditions,  under  the  Underwood  act  have  resulted  in  the  important 
less  than  7  per  cent  of  the  total  silks  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

We  wish  to  state,  if  it  is  the  intention  of  your  committee  to  recommend  a  law  «L 
will  most  completely  shut  out  from  the  United  States  market  manufactures  r.f  <f ; 
made  in  France,  positively  discriminating  against  French  fabrics,  the  Fordney  n* 
which  you  have  now  before  you  accomplishes  this  result. 

We  can  not  believe  that  such  are  your  plans,  and  we  rather  think  that  those  *i 
have  written  Schedule  12  in  particular,  as  well  as  Schedule  3,  paragraph  33?.  cou 
not  understand  the  actual  effect  that  these  new  rates  would  have  on  French  impcrw 
tions,  therefore  on  the  United  States  revenue  from  that  source.  Had  they  undtxffcn 
such,  we  can  not  conceive  and  do  not  believe  that  they  would  have  been  lenJ : 
enact  rates  the  actual  workings  of  which  show  the  results  which  we  hereby  suhnui 

The  four  main  classes  of  fabrics  which  we  beg  to  emphasize  we  are  still  al.lt 
import,  and  do  so  because  they  are  consumed  in  relatively  small  quantities  as  «*.= 
pared  to  the  American  standard  of  production,  and  because  they  require  prirxip*! 
hand  labor,  either  in  the  process  of  weaving,,  or  dyeing,  or  finishing,  and  h*cau.«~ 
their  handicraft  and  novelty,  being  created  from  the  genius  in  which  th«»  I  »- 
manufacturers  excel  and  which  we,  as  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  r^u~ 
if  only  as  a  source  of  ideas,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  your  good  sel  *  ** : 
amending  these  high  rates,  so  that  we  can  still  be  able  to  import  them  from  Frarx  .- 

These  exhibits  represent  a  class  of  merchandise  which  has  a  market  and  m*»-t* 
demand  from  the  American  public,  but  which  can  not  be  successfully  made  h» 
and  even  during  the  long  years  of  a  duty  of  40-45  per  cent  ad  valorem  their  imporcab- 
has  not  affected  to  any  degree  competition  of  similar  goods  made  in  the  United  ^Ui- 

We  can  not  make  here  hand -woven  or  hand-finished  fabrics  of  France,  as  web*' 
neither  hand  looms  nor  skilled  labor  to  produce  them .  Then  why  should  you  o  .  <\-U 
these  importations,  these  specialties;  why  make  them  so  costly  aa  to  shut  them  *»«.; 
What  profit  will  this  proposed  action  bring  to  the  American  manufacturer  or  his  la  -t 
Should  the  United  States  not  be  satisfied  with  the  official  ratio  of  W  per  <*ut 
American  made  goods  and  6  per  cent  of  imported  goods?  Why  should  France  iws 
permitted  to  export  a  few  silks,  so  that  she  can  have  an  opportunity  to  repay  t- 
billions  of  dollars  that  she  owes  to  you? 

As  far  as  the  effect  of  depreciated  currency  would  have  on  importations  of  Frar. 
a  reason  given  for  those  who  advocate  American  valuation,  we  must  aay  that  thi*  p* 
of  American  valuation  would  be  quite  disastrous,  inasmuch  as  the  raw  silk  purchii* 
by  France  constitutes  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  and  which  raw  ailk  if  pJ 
chased  from  China  and  Japan,  whose  exchange  is  on  the  parity  of  gold;  therefore  i* 
price  of  the  manufactured  article  in  France  would  consequently  be  Tory  hkrb  • 
France.  In  this  case  it  would  not  affect  the  revenue  to  any  great  extent  by  coatii  ~ . 
to  make  rates  on  the  foreign  valuation. 
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The  exhibits  herewith  attached,  with  a  sample  of  each  style  of  silk  goods  made  in 
ance,  are  from  exact  importations  and  show  that  on  the  American  valuation  plan, 

rT  rates  in  the  Fordney  bill,  that  they  would  produce  between  71}  per  cent 
112  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  thereby  shutting  out  completely  these  fabrics. 
We  urge  yon  therefore  to  continue  the  rates  of  the  Underwood  act  on  foreign  valua- 
m.  as  a  means  of  continuing  to  preserve  the  American  industry,  of  which  we  are 
in  a  part,  and  also  to  continue  the  same  level  of  importations  of  France,  as  has  existed 
'  many  yean. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Oombier  &  Co. 

Mr.  Kbidel.  He  also  relates  the  fact  that  he  urges  that  France  be 
lowed  to  export  some  silk  goods  to  this  country,  partly  on  account 
the  fact  that  they  owe  billions  of  dollars  here,  and  they  want  to  be 
)le  to  repay  it,  in  time,  by  the  exportation  of  some  silt  goods,  and 
tat  the  importation  of  those  goods  should  not  be  prohibited.  I  will 
ave  the  samples  as  an  exhibit. 

May  I  also  have  printed  in  the  record  the  brief  which  I  submit 
wwith,  together  with  the  charts  and  tables  ? 1 

BBISF  OF  SAMT7XL  KKIDEL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  CHAIRMAN  SILK  TARIFF 

COMMITTEE. 

Complying  with  the  request  of  your  chairman  for  an  answer  to  the  statements  made 
7  Mr.  Cheney  at  the  hearings  on  December  17, 1921,  regarding  (1)  the  exportation  of 
Ik  fabric*  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  during  1920  and  (2)  the  alleged  difficulty 
applying  a  separate  classification  of  silk  fabrics  made  of  tussah  or  wild  silk,  we 
epectfully  submit  the  following: 

I.  EXPORTATION  OF  SILK  FABRICS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  JAPAN  DURING  1920. 

In  our  main  statement  and  brief  filed  with  your  committee  December  16,  1921,  we 
nt  only  emphasized  the  insignificant  and  constantly  diminishing  percentage  of 
uprated  silk  fabrics  of  all  kinds  compared  with  domestic  production  and  consumption 
f*i!kg,  which  Mr.  Cheney  and  others  seeking  prohibitive  rates  of  duty  had  failed  to 
lention,  but  we  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  of  imports  submitted 
y  them,  though  inconsequential  at  best,  were  nevertheless  misleading. 
In  their  brief,  for  example,  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  increase  in  imports  of  silk 
d«rk*  from  Japan  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1920,  over  the  previous  fiscal 
ears.  As  we  nave  already  pointed  out,  however,  their  figures  for  the  year  1920  in- 
lutled  not  only  the  total  value  of  all  silk  fabrics  actually  entered  for  consumption  in 
ti*  country  but  also  the  total  value  of  all  silk  fabrics  which  were  entered  in  bonded 
wehouse  and  subsequently  exported  from  the  United  States  without  ever  having 
Dt*red  the  commerce  of  this  country.  As  previously  stated  by  us,  the  actual  value 
f  all  silk  fabrics  imported  from  Japan  and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United 
tales  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,.  1920,  was  $12,000,000  less  than  the 
mount  indicated  by  Mr.  Cheney,  and  for  the  calendar  year  1920  was  $25,000,000 
»•  ftur  figures  were  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
In  his  reply  to  our  presentation  Mr.  Cheney  did  not  challenge  the  correctness  of 
ur  statement,  but  enaeavored  to  create  the  impression  that  the  silk  fabrics  origi- 
*Uy  entered  in  bonded  warehouse  and  later  exported  from  the  United  States  were 
pot  hark  to  Japan  and  then  brought  into  this  country  again  at  a  much  lower  valu- 

TV  falsity  of  this  inference  on  his  part  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  additional  re- 
ttrt?  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  referring  to  exports  of  silk  fabrics  from  the 
mM  States.  We  attach  at  the  end  of  our  present  statement  a  summary  of  the 
^terial  portions  of  such  official  reports. 

From  this  source  of  information  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  silk  fabrics  from 
*pan  which  were  entered  in  bonded  warehouse  in  the  United  States  during  1920 
r*rp  later  sold  while  in  bonded  warehouse  and  exported  to  Great  Britain  without 
tfer  having  entered  the  commerce  of  this  country.  The  balance  of  such  bonded 
farehoiise  sflk  goods  was  similarly  sold  and  exported  to  various  other  countries,  in- 
!l^ing  Japan. 

Tta  difference  in  the  total  amount  ($12,000,000)  of  such  entries  for  bonded  warehouse 
"  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  and  the  total  amount  ($4,000,000) 

Mil  ciiwts  and  tables  are  omitted  in  printing,  but  are  on  file  with  the  committee. 
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subsequently  exported  from  this  country  to  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  i*  accoun<  - 
for  by  the  great  shrinkage  in  value  between  time  of  entry  and  time  of  sutamr**' 
exportation.  In  other  words,  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  1920  (which  *« 
the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year  referred  to)  the. peak  of  the  very  extreme  prices  to  ♦•'• 
goods  was  reached.  From  March  1,  1920,  until  the  end  of  the  year  the  prices  drupes 
rapidly,  until  they  were  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  values  at  the  highest  pntr* 
The  $4,000,000  of  exports  referred  to,  therefore,  beyond  question  fully  account  Wi; 
$12,000,000  of  silk  goods  entered  in  bonded  warehouse  during  the  fiscal  year  1*. 
when  the  values  were  about  four  times  as  high. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  banks,  which  had  extended  'T* 
to  the  silk  merchants  and  through  which  the  importations  of  1920  were  made  on  !♦«*• ' 
of  credit,  were  unable  to  deliver  the  silks  because  of  the  numerous  failures  amain:  '  • 
merchants  for  whose  account  they  had  been  imported.    As  a  result,  title  to  the  rr- 
chandise  reverted  to  the  banks.    The  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  merchant  « 
had  remained  in  bonded  warehouse  for  some  time,  while  an  extensive  decline  in  pr- 
was  in  progress,  found  it  impossible  to  realize  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  price*  pail  ■. 
the  goods  or  of  the  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  the  entries  were  made.     In  fart,  it    j 
altogether  impossible  for  them  to  dispose  of  the  silks  in  this  country  at  ajl,  I  ecaun*  *i- ' 
sales  would  have  entailed  a  withdrawal  from  bond  and  the  payment  of  an  amonD" 
duty  greater  than  the  full  price  then  obtainable  for  the  merchandise.    Thi»  i>  ■< 
because  the  duty  on  bonded  warehouse  goods  is  parable  on  their  value  at  the  tin?*  « 
exportation  from  the  foreign  country  to  the  United  States  and  not  at  the  time  of  *i  * 
withdrawal  from  bond. 

Consequently,  the  banks  and  those  silk  merchants  who  were  able  to  eurvit*  ib 
panic  fall  in  prices  exported  their  bonded-warehouse  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  *<*** 
wherever  they  could  find  buyers,  and  particularly  to  Great  Britain. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  irresponsible  and  idle  character  of  Mr.  Cheney's  rem*H.*| 
we  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  customs  regulation*  rp^x^.-j 
the  exportation  of  merchandise  previously  imported  and  entered  in  bonded  ti-i 
house,  its  reimportation  into  the  United  States,  and  the  amount  of  duty  pivah!*  i 
such  reimportations.    Article  999  of  the  customs  regulations  reads: 

"Exportation — When  not  bona  fide. — As  exportation  is  a  severance  of  goods  frcn- *  J 
mass  of  things  belonging  to  this  country  with  the  intention  of  uniting  them  to  th**  elm 
of  things  belonging  to  some  foreign  country,  the  shipment  of  merchandise  abr*-: 
with  the  intention  of  returning  the  same  to  the  United  States  is  not  an  exports:; "» 
Merchandise  returned  from  abroad  under  these  circumstances  is  dutiable  acmrrfi.-; 
to  its  nature,  weight,  and  value  at  the  time  of  its  original  arrival  in  this  country. 

"Bonds  given  for  the  exportation  of  merchandise  should  not  be  canceled  by  o>!l- 
tors  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  there  has  been  an  actual  bona  fide  exportation 

In  the  face  of  this  regulation  it  would  indeed  be  futile  to  export  merchants 
which  had  previously  been  imported  into  this  country  and  then  bring  it  back  *.i  l 
at  a  lower  value,  since  it  would  still  be  appraised  at  and  have  to  pay  duty  on  it*  vV*l 
at  the  time  of  its  original  exportation  to  the  United  States. 

2.   THE  ALLEGED  DIFFICULTY  OF  APPLYING  A  SEPARATE   CLASSIFICATION  OF  BULK  FAr«t  i 

MADE   OF  TUSSAH   OR   WILD   SILK. 

When  appearing  before  your  committee  on  December  16,  and  in  our  main  brM.  * 
pointed  out  the  great  inequalities  and  gross  injustice  which  would  result  from  apphu« 
(as  does  the  Fordney  tariff  bill)  the  same  specific  rates  of  duty  to  fabrics  oi»f'  • ' 
tussah,  or  wild  silk,  as  are  applicable  to  other  silk  fabrics.  We  urgently  requested ' ,J| 
if  specific  duties  based  on  weight  are  to  be  embodied  in  the  tariff  law  as  finally  *s*r  * ' 
special  provision  be  made  for  the  fabrics  composed  of  tussah,  or  wild  silk,  with  ru<  i 
substantially  lower  than  for  all  other  silk  fabrics.  We  suggested  what  we  belie v  rO  *  i 
be  a  proper  provision  and  proper  rates. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  our  reason  for  this  request  was  briefly  this  Ftt>n  1 
made  of  tussah,  or  wild  silk,  though  the  cheapest  of  all  silk  fabrics  and  worth  rou£i'< 
only  one-half  as  much  as  the  other  fabrics,  weigh  substantially  more  than  the  oth«  <iil 
goods.  The  same  specific  duty,  based  on  weight  and  applied  to  all  alike,  there*  ■« 
will  produce  a  much  greater  percentage  of  the  value  in  the  case  of  the  tuaaah.  ur  «il| 
silk,  goods  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  fabrics.  In  fact,  a  specific  duty  which  i»  -11 
for  other  silk  fabrics  will  of  necessity  be  prohibitive  for  the  heavier  and  cheaper  f»t''* 1 
of  tussah,  or  wild  silk. 

Mr.  Cheney,  in  opposing  our  request,  does  not  deny  its  necessity,  but  endeavor* '  | 
prevent  a  separate  classification  by  making  it  appear  difficult  of  adminiatratioxi  It 
this  we  disagree  with  him  most  emphatically  ana  for  the  following  reasons: 
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Fabrics  composed  of  tussah,  or  wild  silk,  are  known  as  ninghais,  shantungs,  and 
nans,  which  come  from  China,  and  pongees,  which  come  from  Japan.  The  tussah 
k  ueed  in  these  fabrics  is  a  product  of  China,  scientifically  or  technically  known  as 
auhenea  pernyi."  The  above  classes  of  fabrics  composed  of  this  wild  silk  are  al) 
iported  into  this  country  in  their  natural  condition  (partly  ungummed),  and  are 
trefore  easily  identified  on  account  of  the  natural  color  (brown)  and  other  physical 
aracteristics. 

We  admit  that  there  are  other  grades  of  tussah  silk,  such  as  "antheraea  yamamai" 
(1  "antheraea  mylitta."  The  former  is  a  product  of  Japan.  It  is  not  suitable  for 
«•  manufacture  of  the  above-named  classes  01  fabrics.  It  is  produced  in  very  limited 
(Entities  and  is  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  certain  products  for  Japanese  home 
irk  els.  While  bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  real  (cultivated)  silk  than  does 
t-  Chinese  tussah,  it  nevertheless  has  a  distinctive  greenish-yellow  color,  which  is 
wiily  recognized . 

TV  "antheraea  mylitta"  referred  to  is  a  product  of  India.  It  is  known  and  easily 
rotrnizable  because  of  the  unevenness  of  its  fiber,  a  natural  result  appearing  in  the 
k  due  to  the  fact  that  the  silkworm  producing  it  feeds  on  various  leaves  and  plants. 
ii*  grade  of  tussah  is  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  spun  or  schappe  silks. 
While  some  of  the  fabrics  composed  of  tussah  silks  are  bleached,  converted,  or 
rther  advanced,  this  does  not  make  their  separate  classification  more  difficult,  for. 
*i  in  such  advanced  stages  of  manufacture,  tussah-silk  fabrics  respond  to  the 
dinary  commercial  tests  and  are  unmistakably  distinguished  under  a  magnifying 
aw  from  all  other  silk  fabrics.  Under  a  glass,  for  example,  all  silks  but  tussah, 
Btfdless  of  the  extent  of  manufacture,  present  a  marked  cylindrical  appearance , 
Kile  tussah  has  a  ribbon  or  tapelike  contour  which  can  not  be  mistaken. 
Finally,  we  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  matter  of  applying  a  separate 
salification  for  fabrics  composed  of  tussah  silk  is  simplicity  itself  compared  with 
te  infinite  care  required  in  Bolving  the  problems  presented  by  the  one  hundred  or 
we  classifications  for  other  silk  fabrics  provided  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  and 
embodied  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill.    We  refer  to  the  provisions  for  specific  duties. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  respectfully  repeat  our  request  that  if  specific  duties  on  silk  fabrics  are  to  be 
obodied  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  law  a  special  provision  be  enacted  for  fabrics 
imposed  of  tussan,  or  wild  silk,  with  rates  substantially  lower  than  for  other  silk 
times.  On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  provision  and  rates  suggested  in  our  main  brief, 
n  all  other  paragraphs  of  the  silk  schedule  in  which  we  are  interested  we  likewise 
spertfully  refer  your  committee  to  the  requests  made  in  our  main  brief  and  to  the 
ftaons  for  same  herein  set  forth. 

• ;  r .  V  «*  Foreign  fabric*  woven  in  the  pi<ce  during  calendar  year  1920. 
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Quantity. 
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370 

12,626 

16,519 

262,255 
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895 

2,199 

18,817 
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21,074  * 

124,423 

1,759,398 
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62 
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Dominican  Republic. 
Dutch  West  Indies. . 

Haiti 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Dutch  Guiana 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

China 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Australia 

French  Oceania 
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Quantity.    Value. 


123,789 

694 

1,834 

460,914 

162,300 

1,613 

19,663 

20,733 

8,812 

8,136 

2,102 

7,898 

949,823 

3.162 

9,126 

124 


4,182,237 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HORACE  B.  CHENEY,  BEP&E3EHTOG 

THE  SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Senator  McLean.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cheney  one  questing 
not  by  way  of  rebuttal,  because  I  know  the  committee  does  not  z 
into  that,  but  explanatory  of  the  reimportation  of  goods  into  tii* 
country.  It  is  testified  that  some  15,000,000  yards  or  dollars-  woni 
of  goods  were  sent  in  here  and  then  reexported,  and  I  would  lik 
to  ask  Mr.  Cheney  one  question  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  . 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  figures  that  Mr.  Kridel  gave  yesterday  weie  it 
dollars  instead  of  yards. 

He  spoke  of  the  large  exports  and  Senator  Smoot  asked  him  aU»tf 
that,  and  he  did  not  have  the  figures  at  the  moment.  The  explanatiur 
is  quite  simple,  that  during  the  period  in  which  those  large  export 
occurred  there  was  a  tremendous  drop  in  prices  of  silks  and  \hn& 
goods  were  held  in  bond  at  a  price  which  was  practically  double  it 

Srice  at  which  they  were  then  selling,  and  were  exported  back  t» 
apan  and  brought  back  here  again  at  tne  low  rate  of  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  the  number  of  yards.  Have  you  tk 
number  now  ? 

Mr.  Cheney.  I  have  not  the  yardage  that  was  reexported. 

Senator  McLean.  15,000,000, 1  think. 

Mr.  Cheney.  $15,000,000,  if  I  remember  correctly,  would  hat* 
been  15,000,000  yards. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  dollar  a  yard? 

Mr.  Cheney.  The  average  price  of  goods  reached  a  dollar  a  jar. 
in  December. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Cheney.  In  1919.  In  November  a  number  of  those  goods  wer.- 
worth  a  dollar  a  yard  in  this  country.  In  July  they  were  worth  »> 
cents.  They  got  down  as  low  as  30  cents,  as  low  as  26.4  cents.  Tbt 
advantage  of  reexporting  goods  on  a  dollar  basis  and  reimports 
them  on  a  26-cent  basis  and  thereby  escape  three-fourths  of  tne  dut; 
they  would  have  paid  is  very  evident. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  class  of  goods  were  they? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Habutai.  Everything  was  in  bond  at  that  time  on  * 
dollar  basis,  and  they  escaped  the  payment  of  large  duties  by  seixi 
ing  it  back  and  bringing  it  over  again  and  paying  new  duties* 

The  value  of  the  Shantungs  I  have  seen  estimated  in  a  letter  to  un* 
of  the  Congressmen  on  the  basis  of  $2.50  per  pound.  Those  are  ma<i' 
of  the  tussah  silk.  They  are  brought  in  here  on  the  basis  of  ^'•' 
a  pound.  We  make  those  goods  in  this  country.  The  market  pn*- 
of  the  raw  silk  is  at  present  $4.50  a  pound  with  the  gums  in  it*  an*i 
with  the  gums  out  it  is  worth  $5  a  pound.  I  think  that  is  a  dirw-* 
comment  on  the  possibility  of  the  undervaluation.  We  have  to  p*» 
$5  for  silk  to  make  the  goods  and  they  import  them  on  the  basi>  «'• 
$2.50  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  of  pongees? 

Mr.  Cheney.  Shantung  pongees.    The  stock  is  made  of  different 
classifications  of  tussah  goods,  and  that  argument  was  introdwvt 
in  order  to  show  why  there  was  such  a  very  high  duty  on  tu>=»! 
goods.    It  is  not  the  correct  value.    There  are  a  number  of  classifier 
tions  of  silk.     There  is  the  bombyx  mori;  there  is  the   antcn* 
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eryl>  which  is  the  usual  tussah  one,  and  a  number  of  others.  Some 
f  those  are  white  silks,  some  are  yellow,  some  are  brown,  and  some 
re  green.  They  say  you  can  not  readily  distinguish  between  them, 
lit  the  white  silks  and  the  ordinary  silks  from  the  usual  sources 
iv  just  as  cheap  as  the  cheap  tussah. 

Senator  Smoot*  Are  these  taken  from  the  cocoGn  the  same  as  the 
vgular  silk,  when  the  cocoon  is  wild,  not  cultivated  ? 

Air.  Cheney.  The  usual  cultivated  silk  is  the  bombyx  mori.  Then 
here  is  the  anteraea  yama  mai,  a  Japanese  silk,  which  is  a  tussah  of 
he  light  green.  Take  the  ordinary  tussah  moth  and  feed  it  on  chest- 
tut  leaves  instead  of  oak  leaves  and  it  will  turn  out  a  light  lemon. 
The  color  is  chiefly  a  question  of  treatment. 

Senator  Penrose  asked  about  the  labor  cost  in  pongees  and  why 
hat  duty  was  necessary. 

Senator  McLean.  I  would  suggest  that  you  will  have  an  opport- 
unity to  present  any  of  those  statistics  you  wish  in  brief  form,  and 
re  will  have  it  printed. 

Mr.  Cheney.  Very  well.  I  have  some  samples  here  to  show  you 
fiow  difficult  it  would  be.  Here  is  the  silk  that  is  the  regular  silk. 
This  is  a  tussah  silk,  and  these  are  bombyx  mori.  These  are  the 
iMial  kind  of  tussah  silk. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Cheney  was  called  to  answer  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Kridel.  I  know  that  was  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  the 
committee,  because  there  is  no  way  of  terminating  the  hearings  if 
we  are  going  to  have  rebuttal  and  surrebuttal  and  go  on  indefinitely. 
I  just  want  to  request  that  Mr.  Kridel  be  permitted  to  file  a  brief  in 
reply  to  the  statements  that  have  been  made  here,  if  that  is  satis- 
factory to  Mr.  Kridel. 

Mr.  Kridel.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  brief  and  it  will  be  printed. 

ADDITIONAL  BRIEF  OF  HORACE  B.   CHENEY,  IN  REPLY  TO  STATEMENTS  OF 

SAMUEL  KRIDEL. 

In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kridel  the  particular  discrepancy  between  the  figures 
quoted  by  him  as  importer  from  Japan  and  those  presented  by  the  silk  association 
was  that  his  figures  were  presented  upon  a  dollar  basis  and  the  silk  association's  figures 
upon  a  yardage  basis,  in  our  opinion  the  latter  is  the  more  significant  factor,  the 
dollar  charta  being  complicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  period  presented  the  value 
of  Japanese  habutai,  principal  item  on  an  average  quality,  decreased  from  approxi- 
mately $1.15  per  yara  to  $0,457,  which  appeared  to  make  the  imports  shrink  to  half 
of  their  volume,  whereas  the  actual  quantity  was  maintained;  further,  that  the  shrink- 
age in  habutai  imports  due  to  reexportation  was  due  to  the  above  fact  and  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  the  duty,  and  was  immediately  reexported  to  the  United  States, 
as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  actual  quantity  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
10  months  of  1921  was  50  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  entire  year  previous,  including 
we  amount  which  was  reexported. 

The  request  which  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  importers  that  woven  goods  made  of 
*ud  silk  be  introduced  at  specific  rates,  less  than  those  in  the  House  bill,  because  of 
toe  statement  that  the  value  of  such  silks  was  very  much  less  than  the  others  and 
amounted  to  $2.50  per  pound,  would  seem  to  be  of  questionable  accuracy,  because 
Bight  cocoon  tussah  of  standard  grades,  such  as  used  in  the  production  of  the  majority 
°f such  goods,  to-day  is  quoted  in  the  raw  on  the  New  York  market  at  prices  ranging 
torn  $4.30  to  $4.65  per  pound.  The  gum  removed  from  such  silk  would  make  their 
jaw  silk  content  worth  from  $5  to  approximately  $5.25  per  pound.  The  manufac- 
turing cost  would  add  very  much  to  this  figure,  and  in  our  opinion  such  goods  could 
pot  legitimately  be  imported  from  Japan  to-day  on  a  value  of  less  than  $6.50  per  pound 
to  the  boiled-off  or  finished  state,  at  which  figure,  paying  a  45  per  cent  duty  would 
amount  to  much  higher  than  the  specific  rates  under  which  they  would  come  in,  under 
toe  provision  of  the  House  bill.    Furthermore,  there  are  silks  reeled  from  double 
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cocoons  of  the  regular  cultivated  variety  which  are  worth  at  all  times  in  th*  mari  • 
less  than  the  regular  filature  wild  silk. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  these  wild  silks  are  very  easily  identified  tht 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  usual  source  of  cultivated  silks  is  the  homM  • 
mori,  which  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree,  the  color  of  the  silk  in  ti> 
gum  ranging  from  white  to  deep  yellow — gum  discharged,  it  is  a  cream  color  withotf 
bleaching  01  the  wild  sijks;  the  most  common,  and  the  one  which  is  most  often  know. 
tussah,  is  the  anteraea  pernyi,  native  of  China  and  Japan,  chiefly  China,  and  whH 
feeds  upon  the  oak  leaves.  This  silk  is  usually  received  in  ecru  color,  due  chi^tU 
to  the  maceration  process  with  which  the  gum  is  softened  for  reeling.  If  reeled  i»- 
water,  the  color  is  quite  different.  If  the  worms  are  fed  upon  chestnut  leaves  inevui 
of  oak  leaves,  whicn  they  eat  readily,  the  silk  becomes  yellowish  in  character. 

The  second  principal  source  of  wild  silk,  also  known  as  tussah,  is  the  philoa&jsi 
cynthia,  the  silk  of  which  is  quite  similar  in  character  and  color  to  that  of  the  alio*' 
named,  but  slightly  darker.  A  wild  silk  common  in  Japan,  used  somewhat  largely  i« 
their  native  product,  is  the  yama  mai,  which  also  feeds  upon  oak  leaves.  It  is  \a  i 
yellowish  green  color,  very  brilliant  in  character  when  boiled  out.  It  can  be  bleach*  ! 
a  pure  white. 

Another  variety  of  wild  silk  being  raised  largely  in  lndo-China  is  the  anter** 
mylitta,  which  varies  in  character  from  a  pure  white  to  an  ecru  color  and  thrive  r. 
the  castor-oil  plant. 

Lastly,  there  has  recently  come  into  the  market  a  new  silk  which  is  absoluteh  pur> 
white,  even  whiter  than  the  cultivated  silk,  and  having  fibers  very  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, known  as  the  anteraea  eri,  found  in  British  India  and  Colombia.  South 
America— also  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  best  expert  to  be  able  to  identify  all  of  th^ 
different  forms  of  silk  when  woven  into  goods  and  colored.  In  fact,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  there  is  nobody  who  could  do  so  with  any  certainty.  Moreover,  there  are  jpufe 
made  in  which  more  than  one  kind  of  silk  is  used  in  manufacture.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  upholstery  goods  imported  from  Europe  in  which  tussah  and  cuitivat-*! 
silk  are  both  used  in  the  same  goods,  often  with  mixtures  of  cotton  or  tinsel. 

We  have  provided  for  the  committee  a  set  of  samples  illustrating  the  above  cbss- 
fications  of  Bilks  and  the  foods  manufactured  from  the  various  sources  and  mixturt* 
of  materials.  Goods  of  this  character  are  not  alone  imported  from  China,  but  are  al* 
a  large  product  of  Japan. 

It  has  been  stated  before  the  committee  that  the  same  character  of  goods  was  new 
made  in  the  United  States  as  has  been  produced  in  China  and  Japan.  This  is  di- 
tinctly  not  correct,  and  we  have  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  committee  sample? 
illustrating  goods  of  identical  construction  made  of  the  reeled  silk  and  of  wild  sU 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Orient.  It  has  been  also  stated  to  the  committee  ihi' 
the  test  of  twist  was  a  complicated  and  difficult  matter  which  is  not  asoertainabtf  it 
in  the  customshouse,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  twisting  machine  is  a  very  simple  devi«v 
by  which  the  twist  of  any  thread  can  be  ascertainable  very  cjuickly  and  with  » 
great  degree  of  accuracy.  It  was  also  stated  that  silk  goods  with  lamme  filling  i* 
tinsel  were  not  made  in  thiB  country.  This  is  also  erroneous,  as  there  are  many  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  engaged  in  manufacturing  material  of  this  character.  sev*r*!. 
at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  low  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  lamme.  yarn  whirl 
forms  the  material  of  chief  value.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  lamm* 
tinsel  or  metal-covered  threads  and  products  of  that  character  should  be  increased  it 
the  same  proportion  or  at.  least  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  are  recommended  to  the  «itt 
schedule. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARHIN  C.  STAPFER,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  SILK  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Staffer.  I  have  been  engaged  by  this  association  to  furnish 
facts  and  figures  for  these  tariff  hearings. 

Senator  La  Follette.  May  I  interrupt  to  inquire  whether  you 
were  connected  with  the  Customs  Service  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  the  Government  t 

Mr.  Stapfer.  I  have  been  six  years  an  examiner  of  silks,  and  I  hare 
had  quite  an  extensive  experience  as  a  domestic  manufacturer  and 
converter.  I  have  been  in  Japan,  Europe,  and  am  quite  oonvenanl 
with  the  situation. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  How  recently  were  you  connected  with  the 
lepartment  ? 

>Ir.  Staffer.  Three  years  ago  I  left. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  vou  born? 

Mr.  Staffer.  I  was  born  in  Switzerland. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Staffer.  Twenty  years,  since  1903. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Go  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  Staffer.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  habutai,  as  exported 
from  Japan,  is  a  very  unique  fabric,  and  is  not  made  in  this  country 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  composed  of  inferior  silk,  which  is  not  used 
here,  and  which  would  not  be  productive  on  our  looms.  The  Japanese 
ijoods  are  a  pure  fabric,  and  are  inspected  by  the  Government.  The 
weight  is  stamped  on  each  piece  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  in  regard  to  specific  rates  that  may  be 
proposed  it  would  be  very  impracticable  to  have  specific  rates  in  such 
u  fluctuating  market  as  we  had  in  the  past  and  are  still  having,  unless 
they  would  be  put  on  a  flexible  basis.  This  chart1  shows  how  the 
market  fluctuated,  and  specific  rates  that  you  have  to-day  may  be 
out  of  proportion  shortly. 

Referring  to  the  chart,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  chart  shows  the 
expansion  of  the  domestic  production,  including  knit  goods,  since 
1914.  In  1914,  according  to  the  figures  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Census,  the  domestic  silk  production  was  $254,000,000, 
and  $41,000,000  of  knitted  silks,  and  only  $34,797,000  imports.  In 
1019  the  domestic  production  grew  to  $688,000,000  domestic  silks,  and 
$207,000,000  of  knitted  silks,  and  only  $53,000,000  imports,  which 
shows  that  the  ratio  has  been  reduced  almost  half  during  the  Under- 
wood tariff. 

This  chart  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  chart  submitted  by  Mr. 
Cheney  to  the  House,  and  we  added  three  columns  to  show  different 
tables.  If  you  take,  for  instance,  the  imports  during  1920,  for  con- 
sumption only,  they  are  only  $25,000,000,  against  $50,000,000,  as 
pointed  out  during  the  fiscal  year,  including  bonded  goods.  There 
were  great  quantities  of  bonded  goods  imported,  and  they  had  to  be 
exported  again,  and  they  never  entered  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Regarding  the  efficiency  here  and  in  Japan,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
I  had  experience  both  in  Japan  and  here,  and  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  efficiency  between  this  country  and  Japan. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  silks  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  I  have  been  over  there  as  a  buyer,  and  I  have  studied 
conditions.  I  went  there  chiefly  with  the  intention  of  bringing  out 
certain  domestic  articles,  but  we  were  only  successful  in  regard  to 
shirtings,  and  this  was  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  war  a 
?reat  demand  existed  for  shirtings  which  the  domestic  manufacturers 
could  not  supply  and  Japan  was  therefore  able,  to  some  extent,  to 
bring  in  some  shirtings,  but  that  has  been  stopped  long  ago,  and  Japan 
has  never  been  able  to  bring  out  comparable  domestic  goods,  such  as 
taffetas,  which  is  a  common  article  here,  or,  in  fact,  yarn  dyed  silks, 
^hich  are  really  a  great  part  of  our  domestic  production.     'They  have 

1  -VU  charts  omitted  in  printing. 
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made  some  attempts  to  bring  out  crfipe  de  chines  and  georgette 
during  the  war,  but  those  .attempts  were  rather  disastrous.  .  Thcj 
were  due  to  speculations  mostly,  and  almost  everybody  that  brought 
them  out  had  to  sell  them  at  a  great  loss.  They  could  not  compel 
with  domestic  products.  It  is  true  that  a  few  mills  in  Japan  han 
up-to-date  looms,  but  that  is  very  much  limited. 

Senator  McLean.  How  long  since  you  have  been  in  Japan  I 

Mr.  Stapfer.  I  have  been  in  Japan  during  1916  and  1917  an.: 
1918. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  not  been  there  since  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  No;  but  I  am  in  close  touch  every  day  with  th* 
market  in  Japan  by  cables  and  otherwise,  and  to-day  Japan  is  jib; 
sending  in  habutais  and  pongees  to  this  market. 

Senator  McLean.  You  visited  these  foreign  markets,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  if  possible,  some  article  tha'  i> 
made  there  that  can  be  sold  here  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  That  was  the  purpose.  I  went  over  there  for  tiuf 
purpose  of  buying  habutais.  I  went  over  there  and  also  assisted 
them  with  my  manufacturing  knowledge,  but  it  was  more  or  le~ 
hopeless.     The  thing  is  in  a  very  crude  state. 

Senator  McLean.  You  were  employed  for  that  purpose,  as  I 
understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  To  go  abroad  and  keep  track  of  goods  that  are 
manufactured  with  the  idea  of  bringing  them  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  We  also  intended  to  tmng  goods  from  Japan  tha: 
formerly  came  from  Germany,  but  we  were  not  able  to  accomplish 
that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  did  not  find  much  encouragement, 
then,  from  your  experience  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Very  little  encouragement.  For  instance,  in  tlu> 
country  a  weaver  operates  from  three  to  four  looms,  and  a  weaver  id 
Japan  operates  only  one  loom  and  with  very  primitive  production 
and  therefore  the  difference  in  wages  is  greatly  offset  by  the  difference 
in  efficiency. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Can  you  state  what  one  weaver  would  be 
able  to  produce  in  Japan,  operating  the  kind  of  a  loom  that  the? 
operate  there,  in  comparison  with  one  weaver  operating  three  t>r 
four  looms  of  superior  manufacture  that  are  operated  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Say,  for  instance,  on  a  haoutai,  a  weaver  would 
produce  between  6  and  8  yards  a  day  on  one  loom  only,  as  against 
12  to  15  yards  a  day  per  loom,  ana  a  weaver  in  this  country  iud? 
from  three  to  four  looms. 

Semator  McLean.  Suppose  the  Japanese  had  our  looms  t 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Of  course,  with  modern  looms,  they  could  do  more 
but,  as  I  said,  the  thing  is  very  crude,  and  they  are  slow. 

Senator  McLean.  But,  assuming  that  they  have  the  latest  protliu! 
in  looms  there,  could  they  produce  as  much  as  the  Americans  i 

Mr.  Stapfer.  I  would  not  say  as  much,  because  it  would  require 
quite  some  time  for  the  weaver  to  become  proficient. 

Senator  McLean.  With  the  experience  tnat  they  have  had  hew1 

Mr.  Stapfer.  With  the  experience,  possibly,  the  same  thing  corid 
be  established;  but  that  is  pretty  far  off. 
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Senator  McLean.  The  Japanese  laborer  is  adaptable,  and  skillful, 
n't  he,  when  he  has  had  experience  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  They  are  skillful  and  industrious,  but  they  are  not 
le  same  type  as  we  have  here.     It  is  a  different  type.     It  seems 
lat  everytning  in  the  Orient  moves  much  more  slowly. 
Senator  McLean.  Sometimes  they  move  pretty  rapidly,  in  a  good 
tany  lines. 

Mr.  Staffer.  In  certain  things;  but,  in  the  first  place,  in  Japan, 
iey  make  certain  articles  there  very  skillfully,  like  brocades,  but 
ley  are  made  for  home  consumption,  and  they  are  made  in  a  very 
mIious  and  slow  way. 

Senator  McLean.  If  they  had  our  looms,  and  had  the  experience 
ur  operatives  have  had,  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  would 
ot  produce  just  as  many  yards  a  day? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  Even  with  those  modern  looms,  and  with  quite 
>mo  experience,  and  with  the  great  opportunities  they  had  during 
he  war,  they  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  our  market.  Our 
ibor  was  practically  depleted,  on  account  of  conditions,  and  the 
apapese  labor  was  not  affected  at  all,  and  still  they  have  not  made 
ny  inroads  at  all  on  our.  articles.  Take,  for  instance,  45  per  cent 
uty  on  the  finished  article,  is  equivalent  to  about  300  to  350  per 
ent  protection  on  wages. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  with  the  modern 
ooms  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  they  have  not  reached 
he  state  of  perfection  where  they  compete  with  us  in  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  They  have  not  reached,  even  with  modern  looms, 
hat  state  of  perfection.  A  Japanese  factory  is  not  as  efficient  and 
a  well  organized  as  a  factory  here.  I  visited  quite  a  few,  and  I 
rent  all  through  the  interior. 

Senator  McLean.  You  have  not  been  there  since  1918  ? 

Mr.  Staffer.  In  1918  there  was  not  much  difference.  I  come  in 
-ouch  with  people  that  have  been  in  Japan  recently,  and  the  mere 
act  that  no  such  fabrics  have  been  imported  recently  is  sufficient 
)roof.  It  seems  strange  that  with  labor  in  their  favor,  for  instance, 
fl  the  case  of  georgette  or  crfipe  de  chine,  where  the  ratio  of  labor  to 
Jie  fabric  is  greater  than  in  tne  habutai,  that  under  the  same  tariff 
iiev  should  be  able  to  bring  in  such  crfipe  de  chines  and  georgettes, 
uw  other  fabrics,  but  so  far  they  have  confined  themselves  to  habutai. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  you  want  to  state  ? 

Mr.  Stapfer.  That  is  all. 

KJTCTTED  SILK  OUTEEWEAB. 

[Paragraph  1208.] 

STATEMENT  OF  SIDNEY  WOBMS,  BE  PBE  SEN  TING  THE  NATIONAL- 
KNITTED  OUTEBWEAB  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Worms.  I  represent  the  Frankiin  Knitting  Mills  and  the 
National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association — the  silk  branch. 

Senator  Calder.  Please  tell  the  committee  where  the  Franklin 
Knitting  Mills  are  located. 

Mr.  Worms.  511-519  East  Seventy-second  Street,  New  York  City. 
We  have  mills  there,  in  Brooklyn,  and  also  in  Lehighton,  Pa. 

Senator  Calder.  And  in  Brooklyn? 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes;  561  Grant  Avenue. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  that  give  the  rates  you  are  asking  for) 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes. 

This  part  of  the  knitted  outer  wear  industry  had  its  inceptk* 
about  the  year  1908,  and  to-day  has  about  10,000  employees  out  <; 
57,000  in  our  entire  industry.  It  has  grown  from  nothing  in  190S  *•• 
that  position. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  branch  are  you  speaking  of  I 

Mr.  Worms.  The  silk  branch. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  use  the  imitation  silk  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  No;  the  pure  thread  only.  It  covers  silk  sweat*:* 
silk  men's  and  women's  mufflers,  and  silk:  neckwear. 

We  ask  for  an  increase  over  the  Fordney  bill  from  40  per  cent  as 
valorem  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Ur\ 
House  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  this  industry  ac- 
its  tariff  necessities  were  given. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  instead  of  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Worms.  Forty  per  cent;  yes. 

They  granted  us  a  separate  classification,  and  we  now  ask  ft*  i 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  on  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Worms.  On  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  the  foreign  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  One  hundred,  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  More? 

Mr.  Worms.  One  hundred  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 

The  foreign  conversion  cost  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  American, 
and  therein  lies  our  great  competition  to-day.  Of  course,  witt; 
depreciated  exchanges,  they  can  bring  their  merchandise  in  and  **j 
can  not  begin  to  compete  with  them.  This  refers  especially  to  Austria 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  to  some  extent  to  Switzerland,  km 
only  a  small  amount. 

To  show  how  completely  the  present  valuation  affects  importation 
I  was  speaking  yesterday  to  a  gentleman  who  imports  machinery  ths< 
we  use  in  our  industry.     His  machinery  is  made  in  Switzerland 
Machinery  identical  in  nature  is  made  in  Germany.     I  have  been  f- 
the  plants  of  each  of  these  countries  where  the  macninery  is  product 
His  duty  on  his  machines  to-day  is  about  $200  apiece,  whereas  tb* 
duty  on  the  identical  machine  from  Germany  is  equivalent  to  afoul 
$45.     He  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation  as  ^ 
importer.     By  the  way,  he  is  the  first  importer  whom  I  ever  met  w!" 
was  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation.     He  said  that  it  was  im- 
material to  him  whether  the  duty  is  levied  on  American  valuati<  s 
or  the  foreign   valuation,  although  he  thought  the  Govemm^t 
would    receive  greater  duties  from  that  particular  line  if  we  htf 
American  valuation.     Being  an  American  citizen  and  living  in  th* 
country,  he  was  in  favor  of  it  for  that  reason. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  those  machines  made  in  this  country  * 

Mr.  Worms.  They  are  not.    They  are  produced  in  Europe. 

Senator  McLean.  If  they  were  made  m  this  country,  he  wocM 
prefer  the  foreign  valuation  ? 
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Mr.  Worms.  No;  he  would  still  prefer  the  American  valuation, 
•cause  it  would  give  him  more  certain  protection  if  the  machines 
pre  produced  here. 

The  reason  that  we  ask  for  a  change  in  the  rate  is  that  the  cost  of 
litted  outer  wear  per  pound  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the 
>st  of  manufacture  in  Germany,  is  about,  in  reality,  to-day,  on  the 
^predated  exchange,  10  to  1.  When  this  brief  was  drawn  up  it  was 
>out  5  to  1. 

The  figures  that  we  have  used  are  based  upon  Research  Report 
o.  40,  on  wages  in  foreign  countries,  prepared  by  the  National 
idustrial  Conference  Board.  They  indicate  (p.  67)  that  the 
rerage  hourly  textile  labor  wage  in  Germany  is  less  than  7  marks, 
hich  to-day  is  equivalent  to  about  4  cents  per  hour.  Our  labor 
>st  here  is  50  cents  an  hour.  So  I  think  you  can  see  very  readily 
hv  we  require  ample  protection  and  how  this  industry  has  grown 
ruler  the  protection  we  have  had  from  Republican  tariffs. 

Being  a  luxury,  it  does  not  affect  the  laboring  element  so  far  as 
tided  cost  to  them  is  concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  it  gives  em- 
lovment  to  labor  which,  in  turn,  can  use  other  articles  in  this  country 
•hich  are  produced  by  our  American  workmen. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  do  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  We  produce  silk  knitted  goods — sweaters,  men's  neck- 
ear,  mufflers,  etc. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  outer  wear  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  For  outer  wear  only. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  production  in 
his  country  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Of  our  branch  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worms.  About  $40,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Why,  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  Unfortunately,  every 
•ne  of  the  branches  of  our  industry  has  been  under  hosiery  ana  under- 
fear  and  other  textile  sections  of  the  tariff  law. 

Senator  La  Follette.  With  what  class  of  goods  do  you  compete  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  do  all  the  things  you  have  enumer- 
ated here — sweaters,  neckwear,  mufflers,  and  things  of  that  sort — 
lave  competition  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  this  industry  originated  abroad. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  they  come  in  here  in  considerable 
juantities,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  have  no  means  of  stating  anything 
ibout  the  amount  of  importation  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Not  in  dollars  and  cents,  because  we  are  not  segre- 
gated and  we  can  not  get  statistics,  but  they  have  been  increasing 
*a  exchanges  have  gone  down.  This  applies  especially  since  the 
vmistice  to  such  countries  as  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  have  your  prices  increased  since,  say, 
1913 !    What  is  the  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  They  doubled  up  to  the  time  of  March,  1920.  Since 
then  they  have  been  reduced  about  33 §  per  cent. 

81827— 22— soh 
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Senator  Calder.  Are  any  of  these  goods  exported  that  are  manu- 
factured here  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  No. 

Senator  Calder.  There  is  no  foreign  market  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  Yes.  We  opened  a  foreign  market  in  South  America, 
much  to  our  regret,  at  the  time  of  the  extreme  break  in  prices  of 
silk.  They  refused  to  accept  the  merchandise.  It  lay  on  the  pitr 
for  a  number  of  months  until  we  found  a  market  for  it  at  about  2J> 
per  cent  of  the  original  invoice  value. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  any  samples  of  the  things  vou 
produce  ? 

Mr.  Worms.  This  tie  that  I  have  on.  I  had  an  exhibit  at  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  our  merchandise.  Samples  are  avail- 
able to  your  committee  at  any  time. 

BRIEF   OF  SIDNEY   WORMS,  REPRESENTING   THE    NATIONAL  SHITTED  OUTO- 

WEAR  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  TORH  CITY. 

In  House  of  Representatives  bill  7456  such  of  the  product  of  the  knitted  out- 
wear industry  as  are  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk  are  specified  in  ih» 
latter  part  of  paragraph  1208,  page  135,  lines  15,  16,  and  17. 

We  are  not  interested  in  the  other  fabrics  or  articles  included  in  that  paragraph 
our  sole  interest  being  in  knitted  outerwear. 

CHANGES   SUGGESTED  IN   WORDING. 

We  respectfully  suggest  the  following  changes  in  paragraph  1208,  page  135.  lin<»  1> 
First.  After  the  word  "and"  insert  the  word  "all." 
Second.  Strike  out  the  word  "goods"  and  insert  the  word  "articles." 
Third.  After  the  word  "crocheted"  insert  the  words  "wholly  or  in  part.1* 
The  reasons  for  these  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  language  of  the  paragraph  *> 
self-evident. 

CHANGB8   SUGGESTED  IN  RATE. 

Paragraph  1208,  page  135,  line  17:  Strike  out  "40"  and  insert  "50." 
Paragraph  1208,  lines  15, 16,  and  17  should  read  with  suggested  changes  incorporate.4 
"Outerwear  and  all  other  articles,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part,  finished *~ 
unfinished,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  silk,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  ' 

At  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  all  the  facts  and  circumsuac" 
relating  to  the  industry  and  its  tariff  necessities  were  placed  before  that  commits* 
and  request  was  made  (1)  for  a  separate  classification  for  knitted  outerwear;  and  <: 
a  proper  protective  rate  which  would  necessarily  be  higher  than  the  rate  givra  :■■ 
hosiery,  underwear,  etc.,  for  reasons  stated  at  length  before  the  Ways  ana  M*w 
Committee,1  and  which  briefly  stated  are: 

(a)  That  knitted  outerwear  products  are  articles  of  fashion. 

(b)  That  in  the  manufacture  of  knitted  outerwear  greater  overhead  costsare  incur?*  - 
due  to  the  rapid  change  in  style,  necessity  of  carrying  stock  of  raw  material,  and  mu;. 
colors. 

(c)  Greater  selling  expense  in  the  sale  of  knitted  outerwear. 

(d)  Advantages  of  foreign  competitors  in  low  overhead,  etc. 

It  was  obviously  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Houa*  w 
recognize  the  justice  of  our  requests,  for  in  both  the  silk  and  wool  schedules  separ&v 
classifications  were  made  for  knitted  outerwear,  but  the  rate  fixed  for  silk  liht^i 
outerwear  was  no  higher  than  that  provided  for  knit  underwear,  hose,  etc.,  where*?  i 
higher  rate  than  wool  underwear  was  properly  given  to  wool  outerwear  in  Schedule  • . 
paragraph  1115,  page  123,  line  22. 

The  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  provide  a  higher  TkU 
of  duty  for  silk  outerwear,  knit  or  crocheted,  than  they  provided  for  silk  knit  ua£»r- 
wear,  we  believe  to  have  been  the  result  of  purely  unintentional  inadvertence*  brcsu- 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  object  in  providing  a  separate  classification  kt 
silk  outerwear,  knit  or  crocheted. 

1  Report  of  tariff  hearings,  Feb.  3, 1921,  p.  2878;  also  p.  2625. 
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BEASON  FOR  CHANGE  IN  RATE. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  we  submit  herewith  figures  showing  the  cost 
:  manufacture  of  silk  knit  outerwear  per  pound  in  this  country  as  compared  with  Hie 
»t  of  manufacture  in  Germany,  which  is  the  country  of  principal  competing  pro- 
uction. 

The  labor  figures  upon  which  this  comparison  is  based  have  been  taken  from  Re- 
arch  Report  No.  40  on  Wages  in  Foreign  Countries,  prepared  by  the  National  Indus- 
ial  Conference  Board,  which  indicate  (p.  67)  that  the  average  hourly  textile  labor 
age  in  Germany  is  less  than  7  marks  (including  all  emergency  allowances,  etc.), 
inch  at  $0,006  exchange  is  approximately  4  cents  United  States  currency,  as  corn- 
ered with  an  average  hourly  wage  in  our  industry  at  home  of  approximately  50  cents. 

omparative  cost  analysis  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufacture  of  knitted  outerwear. 


*w  material  (dyed  yarn) 

i  per  cent  waste. 

Net  cost  of  yarn  dyed 

oaverstan  coat 

Total  manufacturing  cost . 
'uterence  (about  53  per  cent) . . 


Foreign. 

Domestic. 

$6.70 
.67 

18.36 
.83 

7.37 
12.25 

9.19 
Ml.  26 

9.62 
10.83 

2a  45 

*  One-fifth  of  domestic  conversion  cost. 

*  This  is  present  value  and  takes  into  account  all  conversion  costs  from  raw  silk  to  dyed  yarn,  the  basic 
iw  silk  price  being  the  same  at  home  and  abroad,  being  55  per  cent  of  total  manufacturing  cost. 

This  comparison  shows  that  it  would  require  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  53  per  cent 
aeed  on  American  value  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  rate  assessed  on  our  products  be  not  less 
ban  50  per  cent. 

ARTIFICIAL  SILK  KNITTED  0TJTESWEAB. 

[Paragraph  1215.] 

ITATEXENT  OF  FBED   MAYEB,  BE  PRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL 
KNITTED  OUTERWEAR  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  Didn't  Mr.  Phoenix  speak  on  this  same 
ubiect  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  No;  that  was  on  the  wool  manufacturers  of  knitted 
outerwear. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  You  wish  to  speak,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes. 

_  • 

Senator  McCtjmber.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Gentlemen,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  manufac- 
uro  of  knitted  outerwear  made  of  artificial  silk  is  a  growing  busi- 
ness. In  time  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  do  a  large  Dusiness  and, 
iierefore,  we  hope  you  will  give  it  proper  consideration. 

Senator  Watson.  To  what  paragraph  are  you  addressing  yourself? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Paragraph  1215. 

Senator  Watson.  Artificial  or  imitation  silk? 

Mr.  Mayer.  lines  7  to  10. 

Senator  Watson.  Knitted  goods,  ribbons,  and  other  fabrics  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes;  particularly  knitted  outerwear.  I  am  referring 
to  that  which  takes  in  sweaters,  knitted  scarfs,  etc. 

Based  on  the  duty  on  artificial  yarn,  as  assessed  under  the  House 
till,  we  ask  on  our  article  a  50  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  and  70 
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per  cent  protective  ad  valorem  duty,  American  valuation,  to  allow 
us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  goods  and  continue  to  retain  our 
business. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  45  cents  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  do  you  want  that  specific  duty  of  45  cents' 

Mr.  Mayer.  In  the  brief  which  I  am  going  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee we  say  we  want  to  strike  out  45  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  70. 

Senator  Smoot.  Seventy  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes.  Under  the  present  bill  the  duty  on  yarn  wouM 
be  63  cents  per  pound,  and  we  ask  for  70  cents  on  the  manufacture, 
products.  The  figures  that  are  presented  on  labor  and  everything 
will  prove  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  protective  rate  we  ask. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  We  want  to  strike  out  37.5  and  insert  50. 

Senator  Watson.  Tell  us  why. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  will  say  this,  if  you  do  not  mind,  that  I  am  handing 
to  the  committee  a  memorandum  showing  figures  in  detail  on  actu&i 

6 reduction  costs  of  knitted  outerwear  in  the  United  States  and  in 
rermany  and  also  showing  the  necessity  for  this  rate. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Artificial  silk. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  make  artificial  silk  from  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Out  of  various  materials.  I  would  rather  not  go  in?- 
that  because  I  am  not  an  expert  on  it.  Some  is  made  out  of  cott<'-< 
linters  and  some  of  wood  pulp. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  on  singles  it  is  45  cents  per  pound 
and  if  tram,  50  cents  per  pound.  Why  do  you  want  70  cents  * 
against  manufactured  yarn  itself  at  45  cents  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  will  read  this. 

Senator  Smoot.  Never  mind  reading  it  if  it  is  there. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

A  large  and  increasing  quantity  of  knitted  outerwear  is  being  manufactured  fr  i 
artificial  silk.  These  products  are  covered  by  the  latter  part  of  paragraph  12 1^  ptt 
137,  lines  7  to  10,  of  the  pending  tariff  bill. 

We  recommend  the  following  changes: 

In  verbiage. — Paragraph  1216,  page  137,  line  7:  Strike  out  words  "knit  goods"  v 
insert  in  place  thereof  "fabrics  and  articles,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  jur. 
This  modification  in  the  language  of  the  paragraph  we  believe  will  make  the  cImf  - 
cation  more  definite  and  certain. 

In  rate. — Paragraph  1215,  page  137,  line  9:  Strike  out  "45"  and  insert  in  pi* 
thereof  "70."    Line  10,  strike  out  "37*"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "50." 

The  amended  paragraph  ltl5. — Lines  7,  8,  9,  and  10  should  read  with  pmp»M 
changes  incorporated: 

"Fabrics  and  articles,  knit  or  crocheted,  wholly  or  in  part,  ribbons  and  other  fu- 
ries and  articles  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  70  c*  > 
per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

REASONS  FOR  CHANGE   IN    RATE. 

Compfnaaiory  specific  duty. — The  duty  on  the.  raw  material  (artificial  silk  yvrr 
as  provided  in  this  paragraph  will  at  the  present  American  value  be  assessed  it  i  ~ 
23  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  (p.  137,  lines  6  and  7),  which  upon  the  present  Aa*nn»: 
value  of  artificial  silk  yarns  of  $2.75  per  pound  equals  63  cents  per  pound. 

In  fixing  the  compensatory  specific  duty  for  articles  made  from  artificial  silk  y&- 
there  should  be  added  10  per  cent  to  cover  conversion  waste,  which  ntossmui*?  « 
specific  compensatory  duty  of  70  cents  per  pound  on  such  articles. 
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Ad  valorem  protective  duty, — The  protective  ad  valorem  duty  on  knit  goods  and 
>t  her  articles  manufactured  from  artificial  silk  yarns  Bhould  be  not  less  than  50  per  cent 
\c\  valorem,  which  is  the  minimum  rate  which  would  put  us  on  a  competitive  basis 
*-ith  foreign  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  merchandise. 

*We  submit  below  for  the  information  of  your  committee  figures  showing  the  compara- 
tive cost  of  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  knitted  outerwear  made  in  Germany  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  similar  articles  made  in  the  United  States. 

Vtrmparative  analysis  of  cost  of  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  knitted  outerwear  in  the  United 

States  ana  Germany. 


C  *  ost  artificial  silk  yarn  per  pound 

I>veii)g 

>S  aste,  10  per  cent 

Total  material  cost  (which  is  45  per  cent  total  domestic  manufacture  cost). 
Conversion  cost  (which  is  55  per  cent  of  total  domestic  manufacture  cost) 

Total  cost « 

Difference 


Germany.  Domestic. 


SI.  90 

.06 


12.75 
.30 


.19<  .30 


2.15  i  3.35 

1.82  4.10 


2.97  i  7.45 


4.48 


i 


*  The  foreign  conversion  cost  is  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  domestic  production  cost.  The  labor 
figures  upon  which  this  comparison  is  based  have  been  taken  from  Research  Report  No.  40  on  wages  in 
foreign  countries  (National  Industrial  Conference  Beard)  which  fhews  that  the  labor  wage  in  German 
textile  industries  is  less  than  7  marks  per  hcur,  taking  into  account  all  additions  to  wages  by  way  of  allow- 
ances, etc.,  which  is  equivalent  at  six-tenths  cent  per  mark  to  4  cents  Lnited  States  currency  as  com- 
pared with  a  low  average  hourly  wage  of  50  cents  in  the  United  States.  These  figures  are  also  confirmed 
r>y  the  pamphlet  on  tariff  information— Wages  in  foreign  countries— published  this  year  for  the  use  of 
Congress. 

Deducting  from  the  above  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture — i.  e.,  $4.48  per 
pound — the  70  cents  compensatory  duty  for  which  we  ask,  there  remains  $3.78  to  be 
covered  by  the  protective  ad  valorem  duty,  which  is  equal  to  50  per  cent  American 
value  and  is  the  minimum  rate  under  which  American  manufacturers  in  this  industry 
can  compete  with  Germany.  We  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  the  rate  for  our 
products  be  fixed  at  no  less  than  70  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  and  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

ARTIFICIAL  SILK  YAMS. 

[Paragraph  1215.] 

STATEMENT  OF  BOLAND  L.  TAYLOR,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  REP- 
RESENTING THE  TTTBIZE  ARTIFICIAL  SILK  CO.  OF  AMERICA. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Taylor,  please  give  your  address,  busi- 
ness, and  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  name  is  Roland  L.  Taylor.  My  address  is 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Tubize  Artificial  Silk  Co.  of 
America. 

Perhaps,  for  a  moment,  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  speak  of  our 
particular  line  of  manufacture.  I  represent  the  yarn  end  of  the 
artificial  silk  industry.  Every  other  speaker  that  has  appeared 
before  you  to-day  has  represented  the  manufacture  of  merchandise 
made  from  silk  or  artificial  silk  yarns.  I  speak  for  the  yarn  itself. 
This  [indicating]  is  artificial  silk  yarn  which  is  used  by  many  of  these 

Sntlemen  who  have  appeared  before  you  in  the  manufacture  of 
eir  products.  This  [indicating]  is  the  yarn  just  as  it  is  spun. 
These  [indicating]  are  some  of  the  colors  that  are  dyed.  This  [in- 
dicating] is  a  sample  of  hosiery  made  from  artificial  silk  yarn. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  the  plants  increased  in  the  United  States 
since  1909  ? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  will  let  me  have  about  three  minutes  of  tout 
time,  I  think  that  perhaps,  since  there  is  so  little  known  about  th* 
industry,  I  can  give  you  a  brief  sketch. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  methods  in  use  to-day  in  making 
artificial  silk.  One  is  known  as  the  viscose  method  y  and  the  other  ir 
known  as  the  nitrocellulose  method.  The  viscose  method  take-** 
wood  pulp  and  reduces  it  by  a  chemical  process  to  a  viscous  ma^ 
which  is  then  spun  into  a  filament.  Our  method  takes  cottar, 
linters  and  makes  guncotton  out  of  them.  To  that  extent  it  is  th<* 
same  as  gunpowder.  From  that  point  on  it  is  reduced  from  gun- 
cotton  to  a  viscous  mass  by  another  chemical  process  and  therj 
into  a  filament. 

Senator  McLean.  The  base  of  this  is  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Cotton  Unters;  yes,  sir.  As  to  the  viscose  silk,  if  I 
had  some  of  it  here  you  would  not  be  able  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  samples  which  I  exhibited  of  nitrocellulose  silk 
No  one  could  tell  the  difference  except  an  expert,  and  perhaps  ever 
he  would  have  considerable  difficulty.  Cellulose  of  one  kind  «>r 
another  is  used  as  a  basis  for  both  methods,  the  difference  being  it> 
the  chemical  treatment  of  the  cellulose  and  the  methods  of  spinning 
into  a  filament. 

You  have  heard  so  much  of  the  labor  costs  here  and  abroad  th&*> 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  on  this  subject.  Before  the  Wav- 
and  Means  Committee  I  introduced  direct  evidence  through  a  Bel- 
gian superintendent  and  through  a  Swiss  gentleman  at  the  bead  of  i 
lungarian  plant.  The  actual  labor  cost  paid  in  Switzerland,  Bel- 
gium, France,  and  Hungary  is  all  in  the  comparative  schedule  <>f 
wages  prepared  and  published  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

The  raw  materials  for  our  product  are  probably  10  per  cent  cheap« 
on  the  other  side.  Labor  is  from  one-quarter  to  one-fifth  in  Belgium 
and  France.     Of  course,  in  Germany  it  would  be  very  much  cheaper 

We  ask  for  a  tariff  which  will  equalize  labor,  nothing  else.  We  ask 
for  a  tariff  which  will  allow  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  land  his  good* 
in  this  country  and  sell  them  in  competition,  landed,  at  the  same  <w 
which  we  have  to  pay  for  our  manufactured  goods. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  you  say  that  is? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Underwood  bill  carried  a  rate  of  duty  of  35  per 
cent.  At  the  price  of  francs  to-day  that  amounts  to  only  about  14 
per  cent  on  American  valuation.  We  should  have  a  duty  which,  b 
round  figures,  would  amount  to  about  85  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  the  case  if  they  aid  not  pay  any 
more  francs  now  than  before  on  account  of  depreciation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  was  going  to  touch  that  in  both  ways.  To-day  it 
requires  85  cents  to  put  us  on  a  par  in  our  own  market  with  tht 
foreign  manufacturer  who  is  selling  goods  in  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  mean  instead  of  45  cents  ¥ 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  speaking  of  cents  only.  I  am  speaking  ct 
money,  not  per  cent.     Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  would  that  be  expressed  in  *1 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Forty  per  cent  on  American  valuation.  I  think 
perhaps  the  values  which  Mr.  Cheney  put  in — his  answer  to  th*i 
same  question — of  38.5  or  55  per  cent  on  the  foreign  value  would 
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mffiee  for  the  present.  I  think  it  would  complicate  matters  less  if  I 
should  let  it  go  at  those  figures. 

We  are  under  the  silk  schedule,  although  we  are  not  distinctly  silk. 
RTe  are  cotton.  I  should  take  the  same  38.5  on  American  valuation 
md  the  55  per  cent  on  foreign  values  of  which  Mr.  Cheney  spoke. 

Senator  omoot.  The  Fordney  bill  gives  you  40  cents  per  pound, 
loes  it  not? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understood  it  gave  45  cents,  but  not  less  than 
23  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is,  of  course,  a  duty  of  23  per  cent  ad 
valorem  limitation. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  proved  the  facts  in  the  case  pretty  clearly  to  the 
Fordney  committee.  They  were  friendly  in  their  attitude.  Why 
they  have  reduced  the  tariff  since  the  Underwood  tariff  was  in  exist- 
ence I  do  not  know.  The  Underwood  tariff  was  laid  at  a  time 
when  exchange  all  over  the  world  was  at  p>nr.  At  that  time  the 
iverage  labor  cost  abroad  was  probably  about  half  of  what  our  labor 
then  cost.  To-day  it  is  one-quarter  to  one-fifth,  and  as  to  the  exchange, 
rf  course,  you  know.  Why  they  have  reduced  the  tariff  is  beyond 
my  understanding.  This  is  not  an  argument;  it  is  just  simply  a 
statement  of  facts.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  facts  are  all 
rerv  clear. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  give  the  importations  and  also  the 
production  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  capacity  for  producing  in  the  United  States 
to-day  is  probably  19,000,000  to  20,000,000  pounds.  I  can  not  tell 
rou  what  the  importations  are.  They  vary  so  much  and  come  in  so 
fast. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  they  importing  these  yarns  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  are  importing  these  yarns.  I  am  talking  only 
:>f  yarns.     I  am  not  dealing  with  anything  else  but  these  yarns. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  know  to  what  extent  fabrics  com- 
posed of  artificial  silk  are  imported  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir.  A  very  large  amount  of 
varn  has  come  from  abroad  this  year,  however,  because  the  foreign 
product  at  this  time  is  paying  only  from  one-third  to  four-tenths  of 
the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  provided  in  the  Underwood  bill.  In  other 
words,  the  Underwood  bill  provided  a  tariff  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
at  the  time  when  exchange  was  practically  at  par  all  over  the  world, 
so  that  it  really  meant  much  more  nearly  35  per  cent  on  American 
valuations.  At  the  present  time  a  franc  varies  from  less  than  one- 
third  to  a  little  oiver  four-tenths  of  its  par  value,  and  therefore  the 
amount  of  duty  being  levied  on  foreign  selling  price  is  approximately 
one-third  to  four-tenths  of  the  amount  that  should  be  imposed. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  do  not  know  how  many  pounds  of  yarn 
have  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.  It  could  be  gotten 
through  the  customhouse. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  given  in  our  reports  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  a  minute. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  shows  here  yarns  and  threads,  during  the 
last  10  months,  3.465,000. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  for  what  period  ? 
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Senator  McCumber.  Ten  months.     It  is  up  to  the  1st  of  November 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  industry  is  comparatively  new.  We  have  put 
into  it  so  far  about  $7,000,000.  We  have  erected  a  plant  at  Hope- 
well, Va.  The  site  you  may  recall  as  the  location  of  the  Dupw 
plant,  where  1,200,000  pounds  of  guncotton  was  made  each  dav 
That  was  an  amount  equal  to  the  \vnole  production  of  France.  ^* 
bought  part  of  their  land  and  part  of  their  machinery,  the  operation 
having  cost  to  date,  as  before  stated,  about  $7,000,000.  We  ar> 
employing  about  2,000  people,  both  men  and  women,  and  will  even- 
tually employ  many  more.  We  have  reached  about  6,000  pounds  «»f 
silk  yarn  per  day,  our  ultimate  capacity  being  planned  ior  10,00o 
pounds  per  day.  The  whole  of  the  territory  surrounding  Hopewell  i* 
really  dependent  upon  us.  Other  industries  are  following  us,  and  v 
we  succeed  Hopewell  is  likely  to  become  a  permanent  community 
The  building  of  our  plant  and  the  protection  of  our  business  realh 
means  the  retention  of  a  section  that  had  been  started  during  the 
war.  but  which  otherwise  would  have  been  ruined  with  the  closinr 
of  tne  war. 

Senator  McLean.  The  condition  of  your  industry  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  started  last  Ma  v.  We  have  reached  about  «0  pt-r 
cent  of  our  production.  We  are  selling  the  product  and  we  are  goiw 
ahead,  but  if  this  foreign  silk  is  landed  here  so  much  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  make  it,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  it  simply  allows  them 
to  go  on  and  increase  manufactures  aoroad  and  to  finally  drive  t* 
out  of  business. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  anticipation.  I  am  wondering  whether 
you  have  met  any  competition. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  yes.  The  amount  of  foreign  silk  that  has  b^n 
brought  in  here-i-that  is,  upward  of  3,500,000  pounds— has  depressed 
the  price.  The  silk  that  comes  in  is  not  of  the  highest  quality 
Silk  in  this  country  is  graded  as  A,  B,  and  C.  Very  little  of  A  qualitT 
comes  in,  but  large  quantities  of  B  and  C  quality.  The  import* 
greatly  depressed  the  price  of  B  and  C  qualities. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  support  of  your  statement,  it  should  bf 
said  that  during  the  entire  year  of  1920  the  importations  wer* 
1,716,667  pounds,  while  during  the  10  months  of  1921  thev  grew  t* 
3,425,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  in  answer  to  your  question,  Senator  McLean. 

Senator  McLean.  That  shows  an  enormous  increase  in  importa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.  That  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  answer  to  your 
question. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  that  increase  were  to  keep  on,  it  would  eventual!? 
drive  us  out  of  the  market. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  for  the  actual  difference  in  the  labor  cn&i 
and  in  the  goods,  so  tnat  we  will  not  be  at  such  a  disadvantage.  W* 
want  to  let  the  foreign  manufacturer  in,  but  we  want  a  fair  chance 
in  our  home  market. 

Senator  McLean.  You  are  located  in  Virginia,  are  you  t 
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Mr.  Taylor.  The  plant  is  in  Virginia,  but  the  money  came  from 
iew  York.  About  $4,000,000  came  from  New  York  and  about 
$,000,000  from  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Shoot.  Who  owns  the  plant  in  Ohio  ? 

Mr.  Taylob.  I  do  not  know  of  any  plant  in  Ohio  that  is  produc- 
ng  silk. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  further  examination  of  this  report  shows 
hat  the  figures  of  1,667,000  for  1920  was  for  the  first  10  months  of 
hat  year. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  call  to  your  atten- 
ion,  and  that  is  that  France,  which  makes  a  large  quantity  of  arti- 
icial  silk  yarns  and  is  at  present  exporting  large  quantities  to  this 
wintry,  has  a  duty  of  22.5  francs  per  kilo  against  any  silks  from  any 
>ther  country.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  that  is  approxi- 
nately  80  cents  per  pound.  France  is  sending  its  goods  to  this  coun- 
try with  a  duty  of,  possibly — well,  it  would  not  be  over  40  or  50  cents 
—when  its  duty  against  its  neighbors — Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
md  Germany — is  80  cents  to-day. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  Great  Britain  has  done  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  probably  Great  Britain  is  sending  silk  in,  too. 
They  have  a  company,  the  Cortauld  Co.,  which  probably  sent  in  a 
jreat  deal  of  silk.  You  asked  about  the  effect  of  this  on  prices.  I 
ihink  the  A  quality  of  silk  in  this  country  is  probably  better  than  any 
made  abroad.  You  see  in  making  this  yarn  a  filament  is  spun,  and 
many  operations,  chemical  and  mechanical,  enter  into  the  making 
rf  a  perfect  yarn.  Our  A  quality  is  probably  better  than  theirs; 
)ur  B  and  C  qualities  are  no  better.  The  silk  sent  in  to  this  country 
x>mpetes  directly  with  the  B  and  C  qualities,  and  when  the  market 
is  quiet  depresses  the  prices  of  these  qualities  very  much  indeed. 

I  think  the  fact  that  France  has  been  making  this  for  many  years 
and  puts  a  duty  of  10  francs  a  pound  on  it  ought  to  weigh  very 
strongly  with  this  committee. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  but  I  would  like  to  file  a  brief  with 
the  committee. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Shoot.  Suppose  we  keep  the  specific  duty,  what  do  you 
want  on  singles  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Eighty-five  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  45  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  on  the  other  1 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  would  rather  leave  that.  I  am  not  a  technical 
man. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  5  cents  more  ? 
Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

BRIEF  07  ROLAND  L.  TAYLOR,  REPRESENTING  THE    TTJBIZE  ARTIFICIAL 

SILK  00.  OF  AMERICA. 

Artificial  silk  and  real 'silk  have  in  common  one  property — luster.  Artificial  silk  is 
more  lustrous  and  not  so  costly,  but  has  a  different  Afeel,"  is  heavier,  weaker,  less 
auric,  and  more  difficult  to  manpulate  than  teal  silk,  but  is  constantly  being  improved 
«<i  working  nearer  to  the  qualities  of  real  silk. 
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All  of  the  commercially  important  artificial  silkB  are  obtained  from  some  fom  i.{ 
cellulose,  the  predominating  constituent  of  plant  tissue.  There  are  three  method* . * 
manufacture}  known  as  the  viscose,  nitrocellulose,  and  cupra-ammonium. 

The  viscose  process  uses  wood  pulp  as  a  base,  treating  it  with  caustic  soda  and  cart-  s 
bisulphide. 

The  nitrocellulose  process  uses  cotton  linters  as  a  base,  and  after  nitrating  the  outi-  \ 
reduces  this  to  a  viscous  fluid  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  then  spins  it  into  a  filanutL 

The  cupra-ammonium  process  results  in  a  coarser  product  and  has  been  lairr-J 
superseded  by  the  other  methods. 

Production  in  this  country  increased  from  1,566,000  pounds  in  1913  to  5,288,000 1 
1918,  with  almost  a  total  stoppage  of  import  during  the  war.  It  has  now  increased  • 
about  20,000,000  pounds,  while  lately  imports  have  largely  increased;  in  fact,  are  or* 
coming  in  at  a  rate  much  greater  than  before  the  war. 

This  is  due  to  two  causes:  First,  largely  increased  consumption  due  to  the  <«- 
stantly  increasing  variety  of  uses  for  the  product;  and,  second,  to  the  very  low  tan: 
as  at  present  applied,  due  to  the  low  cost  of  manufacture  and  depreciated  cum»n*>- 
in  foreign  countries,  thus  allowing  the  landing  of  foreign-made  artificial  silk  in  ih:- 
country,  duty  paid,  at  less  than  the  cost  of  American  manufacture. 

We  understand  the  purpose  of  the  tariff  to  be  the  equalization  of  labor  cost*  * 
between  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  American  lata? 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  standard  of  living  and  to  protect  the  American  manufactory-: 
to  the  extent  that  foreign  goods  shall  be  landed  in  this  country,  duty  paid,  at  not  I— 
than  the  cost  of  American  manufacture. 

So  much  evidence  has  been  given  about  foreign  labor  costs  that  we  will  state  oni 
that  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  in  Belgium,  Prance.  Itah 
and  Switzerland  is  paid  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  wages  in  this  country  for  0- 
same  work,  while  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary  it  is  still  lower. 

Artificial  silk  can  be  bought  f.  o.  b.  the  ports  oi  Belgium  or  France  for  43  fran**  * 
kilo,  and  taking  the  average  value  of  a  franc  for  die  past  year  as  7  cents  (as  the  Wj»- 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  has  done  for  the  purpose  of  comparison)  w*  tt' 
a  price  of  $1 .37  per  pound.  This  price  includes  a  fair  profit  to  the  foreign  manui* 
turer,  as  I  am  reliably  informed  that  these  goods  selling  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp,  for  instar*"- 
at  43  francs  a  kilo  cost  about  30  francs  to  manufacture.  Adding  to  the  $1.37  an  ad ^ 
tional  5  cents  per  pound  for  freight  and  port  charges,  this  silk  is  landed  in  the  Fniv. 
States  at  $1.42  per  pound  before  duty,  including,  as  before  stated,  a  profit  to  tfc* 
foreign  manufacturer. 

A  price  of  $2.50  per  pound  in  the  United  States  provides  a  very  modest  mac ; 
facturing  profit  to  us.  Therefore,  the  difference  between  the  foreign  selling  prvr 
before  payment  of  duty  and  our  selling  price  is  $1.08  per  pound. 

Taking  the  cost  of  manufacture  as  a  guide  instead  of  selling  price:  It  ha*  t**? 
stated  above  that  silk  selling  at  43  francs  a  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  in  France  or  Bel£n< - 
costs  about  30  francs,  or  the  equivalent  of  95}  cents  per  pound  based  on  francs  b**=: 
worth  7  cents.    Our  cost  of  manufacture,  allowing  for  no  return  on  capital  and  all"* 
ing  for  very  moderate  depreciation,  would  be  very  slightly  over  $2,  thus  arriving  t 
practically  the  same  difference  between  costs  of  manufacture  abroad  and  at  be©* 
as  the  difference  between  selling  prices  abroad  and  at  home,  as  previously  she*: 
viz,  $1.08  per  pound. 

Please  note  also  that  France,  where  labor  costs  are  one-fifth  of  ours  but  practical1; 
the  same  as  those  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  and  but  slightly  higher  than  nV>» 
of  Italy,  imposes  a  duty  of  22}  francs  a  kilo  or  10  francs  a  pound'  on  all  artificial  n!k 
trying  to  enter  her  borders  from  any  of  these  nations.  Thus,  at  7  cents  a  franc,  Fnmor 
imposes  a  duty  of  70  cents  a  pound  against  silk  from  other  nations,  while  she  is  «u.i 
ing  it  into  the  United  States,  where  labor  is  4  to  5  times  as  high,  and  paying  a  dur 
based  on  7 -cent  francs  of  only  48  cents  per  pound. 

I  have  not  compared  Italian  costs  with  outb  because  the  rate  of  exchange  i*  qui'* 
different,  but  they  would  be  lower  than  in  France  and  Belgium. 

In  view  of  the  facts  hereinabove  set  forth,  therefore,  it  would  seem  only  lair  t*< 
fix  the  tariff  protecting  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  in  this  country  at  W  pf 
cent  on  American  valuation,  should  that  system  be  adopted,  or  at  75  per  cent  «l 
foreign  valuation,  should  the  present  system  be  continued,  but  in  no  case  to  lit  1«* 
than  85  cents  per  pound. 

This  contention  is  further  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  tariff  of  191  > 
enacted  by  the  Democratic  Party  provided  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  when  exchange  wa« 
approximately  at  par  all  over  the  world  and  foreign  labor  was  paid  perhaps  one-h**' 
of  the  then  cost  of  American  labor,  instead  of  the  present  ratio  of  one-fourth  to  ott> 
fifth. 
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Our  request  asks  for  an  increase  of  only  5  per  cent,  to  be  based  on  American  values, 
rhich  are  the  equivalent  of  the  then  universal  par  of  exchange,  to  offset  these  adverse 
aetors  of  depreciated  foreign  moneys  and  low  labor  costs. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  one  of  the  following  schedules  in  place  of  Schedule  12,  para- 
xaph  1215,  H.  R.  7456; 

If  American  valuation  is  adopted:  Yarns,  threads,  filaments,  or  lame  of  artificial 
ilk,  or  of  artificial  or  imitation  horsehair,  or  of  the  waste  of  such  materials,  by  whatever 
tame  known,  or  by  whatever  process  made,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whether  singleso 
ram.  or  organzine,  provided  that  none  of  the  foregoing  shall  pay  less  rate  of  duty 
han  85  cents  per  pound  on  singles,  90  cents  per  pound  on  tram,  or  $1  per  pound  on 
irganzine.  Knit  goods,  ribbons,  and  other  fabrics  or  articles  composed  wholly  or  in 
foief  value  of  any  of  tne  foregoing,        per  pound. 

I  f  the  present  system  of  valuation  on  foreign  selling  price  is  adopted :  Yarns,  threads, 
ilamentfl  of  artificial  or  imitation  silk,  or  of  artificial  or  imitation  horsehair,  by  what- 
ever name  known,  and  by  whatever  process  made,  if  in  the  form  of  singles,  85  cents 
>er  pound;  if  in  tne  form  of  tram,  90  cents  per  pound;  if  in  the  form  of  organzine,  $1 
>er  pound:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  any  yarns,  threads,  or  filaments  of  artificial 
•?  imitation  silk  or  imitation  horsehair,  or  any  yarns,  threads,  or  filaments  made  from 
raste  of  such  materials,  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  75  per  cent  ad  valorem;  beltings, 
nrds,  tassels,  ribbons,  or  other  articles  or  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
&  yarns,  threads,  filaments,  or  fibers  of  artificial  or  imitation  silk  or  of  artificial  or 
nutation  horsehair,  by  whatever  name  known,  and  by  whatever  process  made,  85 
lents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  374  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  writer  directly  represents  the  Tubize  Artificial  Silk  Co.  of  America,  whose 
>lant  is  situated  at  Hopewell,  Va.,  employing  at  the  present  time  upward  of  2,000 
nen  and  women.  The  company  has  so  far  expended  approximately  $6,000,000  on 
he  plant  and,  should  the  tariff  give  us  adequate  protection,  will  largely  increase  its 
^resent  capacity. 

In  line  with  the  policy  protecting  the  future  peace  of  our  country  and  the  world, 
>y  having  a  large  number  of  plants  engaged  in  peaceful  industry,  but  capable  of  being 
iansformed  into  factories  for  turning  out  war  material,  it  should  be  noted  that  our 
nethod  of  manufacturing  silk  first  produces  guncotton  (nitrated  cotton),  which  is 
ater  dissolved.  We  could,  therefore,  immediately  turn  this  part  of  our  plant  to  the 
'upport  of  the  country  in  time  of  need,  and  instantly  supply  a  considerable  quantity 
>f  explosives.  Further,  through  our  training  and  equipment  we  could  greatly  enlarge 
>ur  capacity  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

Viewed  superficially,  what  we  ask  may  seem  high,  but  that  is  not  due  to  any  cause 
rising  in  American  manufacture.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  facts  as  we  find 
hem  and  have  to  deal  with  them. 

Let  us  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  ask  only  a  sufficient  tariff  to  make  up  the 
Hfference  between  cost  of  foreign  silk  landed  in  this  country  and  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture in  this  country,  thus  placing  the  home  and  foreign  manufacturer  on  the  same 
plane.  Surely  we  can  expect  you  to  give  us  this  right  to  compete  on  equal  terms  in 
>ur  own  markets  and  to  agree  with  us  that  if  we  give  the  foreign  manufacturer  an 
Hiual  chance  we,  as  a  Nation,  are  very  generous.  The  figures  in  our  suggested 
rnedule  do  exactly  this  and  nothing  more. 
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NOTE. 

Believing  the  greatest  demand  for  the  Tariff  Hearings  before  the 
mate  Finance  Committee  on  H.  R.  7456  will  be  only  for  those 
hedules  containing  the  particular  items  in  which  each  individual  is 
terested,  the  preliminary  prints  have  been  revised  and  indexed  and 
inted  by  schedules. 

The  hearings  are  paged  consecutively  and  comprise  the  following 
parate  documents: 

American  Valuation. 

Dyes  Embargo. 

Schedule   1.— Chemicals,  Oils,  and  Paints. 

Schedule  2. — Earths,  Earthenware,  and  Glassware. 

Schedule  3. — Metals  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  4. — Wood  and  Manufactures  of. 

ScheduLe   5. — Sugar,  Molasses,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  6. — Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  7. — Agricultural  Products  and  Provisionsi     __K-  _j 

Schedule  8.— Spirits,  Wines,  and  Other  BeveragesJcomDlnea- 

Schedule  9. — Cotton  Manufactures. 

Schedule  10. — Flax,  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  11. — Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 

Schedule  12.— Silk  and  Silk  Goods. 

Schedule  13. — Papers  and  Books. 

Schedule  14. — Sundries. 

Schedule  15. — Free  List. 

Special  and  Administrative  Provisions,  and  Appendix  containing  briefs  re- 
ceived too  late  for  printing  in  the  volume  containing  the  hearings  upon  the 
various  schedules. 

Leighton  C.  Taylob,  Clerk. 


Schedule  13. 
PAPERS  AND  BOOKS. 


THE  PAPEE  INDUSTRY. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  W.  STOKES,  REPRESENTING  AMERICAN 
PAPER  AND  PULP  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stokes,  will  you  state  where  you  reside,  for 
he  information  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Philadelphia,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  inform  the  committee  as  to 
rour  views  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  general 
ariff  committee  of  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association. 

The  paper  schedule  is  divided  into  many  different  classifications, 
£  you  all  well  know. 

Gradually,  during  the  past  10  years,  the  United  States  has  become 
he  leading  paper  manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  and  in  answer- 
og  the  question  as  to  what  the  paper  industry  means  to  America  we 
Qust  emphasize  the  fact  that  maintaining  the  leadership  in  the  paper 
adustry  of  the  world  means  maintaining  in  an  effective  way  an 
adustry  the  value  of  whose  product  in  tne  United  States  exceeds 
onually  $1 ,000,000,000. 

To  form  a  background  for  the  detailed  statements  to  be  given  later 
'V  representatives  of  particular  groups  of  manufacturers,  speaking 
nth  relation  to  the  needs  of  protection  for  the  grades  of  paper  which 
hey  manufacture,  it  is  desirable  to  give  briefly,  a  general  statement 
f  what  the  paper  industry  means  to  America.  No  attempt  will  be 
oftde  to  give  detailed  figures  in  this  general  statement. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  818  paper  and  322  pulp  mills,  whose 
troduct  in  1920  was  valued  at  about  $1,025,000,000.  The  capital 
ivested  in  this  industry  will  probably  be  shown  in  the  forthcoming 
ensus  reports  to  be  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  Paper  manufacturing 
*  not  a  temporary  or  a  migratory  industry.  It  requires  initial 
lvestment  in  plant  and  machinery  of  a  larger  amount  than  that 
Kruired  in  nearly  any  other  industry  with  an  equal  value  of  product. 

The  product  of  the  paper  mills  of  this  country  ranges  from  the 
nest  types  of  paper,  sucn  as  that  used  for  bank  notes,  bonds,  and 
onunercial  documents,  down  to  the  building  felts  and  paper  boards. 
Vy  all  are  related  and*  their  raw  material  and  market  problems  are 
like  and  reasonably  uniform.  All  grades  of  paper  are  used  in  every 
ommunity  in  this  great  country. 

The  paper  mills  of  this  country  are  for  the  most  part  located  back 
com  the  larger  cities,  near  the  source  of  raw  material  and  of  available 
rater  power.    In  these  localities  the  paper  industry  is  often  the  only 
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industry  upon  which  the  community  depends  for  its  existence.  Th 
paper  industry  employs  some  110,000  men  and  women  in  differed 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  the  paper  communities  calls  into  existent* 
stores,  schools,  and  other  business  and  social  activities  making  up  th 
existence  of  American  communities. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  consumption  of  paper  has  grow: 
steadily,  and  its  use  is  constantly  widening  as  new  uses  are  develop* 
by  the  public  and  by  the  industry.  In  1909  the  production  of  pap* 
in  the  united  States  mills  was  4,216,708  tons.  In  1920  there  was . 
production  of  7,334,614  tons.  The  distribution  of  this  production  ft 
grades  is  of  interest.  Paper  or  box  board  led  with  a  tonnage  <i 
2,313,449.  Newsprint  was  second,  with  1,511,968  tons.  Others  j. 
order  are  as  follows : 

Book,  1,104,464;  wrappings,  1,403,812;  fine  papers,  389,322  toa$ 
felts  and  building,  366,941  tons;  tissue,  177,447  tons. 

In  the  production  of  paper  the  heaviest  tonnage  is  found,  of  cou»z 
in  the  cheaper  grades,  so  that  figures  as  to  valuation  may  be  of  interet 
Book  paper  produced  in  1920  was  worth  about  $220,000,000.  Bom 
values  were  over  $200,000,000.  Newsprint  was  worth  approximated 
$150,000,000,  and  fine  paper,  though  far  less  in  tonnage,  appmii 
mated  about  the  same  value  as  newsprint. 

The  way  in  which  paper  is  coming  into  the  daily  lives  of  the  peopu 
of  this  country  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in  per  capita  consumptoa 
in  the  past  few  years.  The  paper  industry  has  been  called  upon  V 
supply  these  increased  needs  oi  the  population,  and  in  spite  of  tin 
complexity  of  process  and  capital  required  has  more  than  kept  p*v 
with  the  increasing  per  capita  use  of  paper.  The  per  capita  prodoc 
tion  of  all  grades  of  paper  during  the  past  few  years  is  as  follows:  ISM 
57  pounds;  1904,  75  pounds;  1909,  93  pounds;  1914,  107 pounds;  191* 
118  pounds;  1920,  138  pounds. 

During  the  past  year  the  paper  industry  has  felt  the  general  business 
depression  seriously,  and  the  falling  off  in  tonnage  production  and  it 
valuation  has  followed  somewhat  closely  the  average  decreases  in  that 
items  in  industry  generally.  The  past  three  or  four  months  1ut< 
seen  some  improvement  and  in  some  grades  of  paper  the  industry  a 
now  back  to  75  per  cent  of  normal.  Many  grades  are,  however,  still 
below  50  per  cent  of  the  customary  production.  No  small  part  of  ti 
difficulties  confronting  paper  manufacturers  is  the  competition  froi 
Scandinavian  and  German  manufacturers,  who,  with  the  advanfc 
of  depreciated  currency,  low  wage  conditions,  low  standard* 
living,  are  able  to  make  paper  at  a  rate  which  American  manufa> 
turers  can  not  approach.  This  situation,  coupled  with  the  low  frag&j 
charges  from  JSurope  to  our  shores — for  it  costs  less  to  ship  a  ton 
paper  from  Europe  to  New  York  than  to  ship  a  ton  of  paper  across  tl 
State  of  New  York — has  made  the  situation  of  the  American  pap* 
manufacturer  precarious  to  the  extreme.  Many  paper  machine*  an 
shut  down.  Their  market  has  been  taken  from  them  by  Europe 
competition,  and  that  in  face  of  the  fact  that  America  has  the  lar^*s*. 
fastest,  and  generally  the  most  modern  paper  machinery  in  the  wort* 

Because  of  the  very  large  capital  investment  necessary  in  tfc 


manufacture  of  paper  and  the  consequently  large  overhead  it  is 
tial  for  paper  mills  to  run  full  or  nearly  full  if  there  is  to  be  tw 
profit.  Such  a  decline  in  production  as  has  come  about  the  p*^ 
year  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  manufacture.    There  has  beer  « 
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«ady  though  not  a  sensational  increase  in  the  number  of  paper- 
taking  machines  up  to  1921.  The  capacity  of  the  mills  has  been 
icreased  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  in  number  of 
tAchines.  This  is  due  to  more  efficient  means  of  manufacture. 
All  that  the  American  manufacturer  needs  at  this  time  is  reason- 
ble  protection  against  cheap  foreign  labor  and  against  conditions 
rising  from  depreciated  exchange,  to  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
lanmacturere  for  the  home  markets  on  equal  terms.  .  When  the 
ennan  workman,  for  instance,  is  employed  at  a  wage  equivalent  in 
archasing  power  to  about  one-third  of  the  wage  paid  m  America 
le  situation  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  easily  realized. 
The  paper  manufacturer  feels  that  there  must  be  some  protection 
gainst  competition,  based  upon  the  wide  divergence  in  wages  as 
etween  this  country  and  European  countries.  It  is  felt  that  the 
uestion  of  depreciated  exchange  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  we 
elieve  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  others  concerned 
ith  this  question  will  develop  a  solution,  in  so  far  as  a  solution  can 
e  worked  out,  that  will  protect  American  industries.  jT< 

IffiF  OF  TBS  AMERICA*  PAPER  AND  PULP  ASSOCIATION  AND  ITS  AFFILIATED 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Following  you  will  find  the  provisions  of  Schedule  13  of  the  pending  tariff  bill  as 
produced  in  the  United  States  Senate,  with  suggested  changes  as  prepared  by  the 
iifl  committees  of  the  affiliated  associations  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ation.   These  suggested  changes  and  alterations,  made  for  the  the  sake  of  clarity, 

*  shown  in  italic  type  for  special  emphasis. 

At  the  close  of  the  schedule  is  an  appendix  giving  substantiating  arguments  as 
resented  by  various  affiliated  associations  in  the  paper  industry.  These  are  suople- 
entary  to  the  arguments  which  were  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
'  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  5,  1921. 

This  brief  is  sent  to  you  directly,  and  is  accompanied  by  copies  of  the  brief  pre- 
ssed to  the  Ways  and* Means  Committee  of  the  House. 

There  are  several  changes  in  the  arguments  presented  herein.  These  changes, 
wever,  are  principally  in  the  figures  giving  the  quotations  of  European  and  Ameri- 
in  firms  on  Doth  imported  and  domestic  products.  These  are  given  in  order  that 
je  arguments  may  be  brought  down  to  date  and  apply  as  accurately  to  present  con- 
items  as  the  arguments  presented  to  the  House  WayB  and  Means  Committee  applied 
i  conditions  of  February  1. 

Schedule  13 — Papers  and  Books. 

Pas.  1X1.  Printing  paper,  including  that  commonly  hnown  as  book  paper,  not 
tecUUy  provided  far,  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
tmufej,  That  if  any  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  gov- 
rnment  shall  forbid  or  restrict  in  any  way  the  exportation  of  (whether  by  law,  order, 
Ration,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  or  impose  any 
tport  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
nether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise)  upon  printing 
»p«\  wood  pulp,  or  wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  the  President 
»v  wtfer  into  negotiations  with  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  sub- 
maian  of  government  to  secure  the  removal  of  such  prohibition,  restriction,  export 
3fr.  or  other  export  charge,  and  if  it  is  not  removed  he  may,  by  proclamation,  declare 
tto  failure  of  negotiations,  setting  forth  the  facts.  Thereupon,  and  until  such 
ftfciMtion,  restriction,  export  duty,  or  other  export  charge  is  removed,  there  shall 
'imposed  upon  printing  paper  provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  when  imported 
i«w  directly  or  indirectly  from  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other 
^•division  of  government,  an  additional  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  in 
'idition  thereto  an  amount  equal  to  the  highest  export  duty  or  other  export  charge 
uposed  by  such,  country,  dependency f  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government. 
fwu  either  an  equal  amount  of  printing  paper  or  an  amount  of  wood  pulp  or  wood 

*  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  necessary  to  manufacture  such  printing 
•per. 
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Par.  1302.  Paper  board  and  pulpboard,  including  cardboard  and  leather  bond  i 
compress  leather,  not  laminated,  glazed,  coated,  lined,  embossed,  printed,  decorate 
or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  nor  cut  into  shapes  for  boxes  or  other  articles  and  v* 
specially  provided  for,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  for  the  purpose*  \ 
this  act  any  of  the  foregoing  less  than  nine  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickn*- 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  paper;  sheathing  paper,  roofing  paper,  deadening  felt,  sheathiu 
felt,  roofing  felt  or  felt  roofing,  whether  or  not  saturated  or  coated,  10  per  cent  J 
valorem. 

Pah.  1303.  Filter  masse  or  filter  stock,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wood  poL 
wood  flour,  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  1$  cents  per  pound  aod  15  per  cent  *t 
valorem;  indurated  fiber  ware,  masks  composed  of  paper,  pulp  or  papier-micb- 
inanufactures  ot  pulp,  and  manufactures  of  papier-mache,  not  specially  provided  fr 
23  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Pab.  1304.  Papers  commonly  known  as  tissue  paper,  stereotype  paper,  and  copy* 
paper,  india  and  iribU  paper,  condenser  paper,  carbon  paper,  coated  or  xuwoated,  6t6uW 
paptr,  pottery  paper,  tissue  paver  for  waxing,  and  all  papers  not  specially  provided  i' 
in  this  section,  colored  or  uncolored,  white  or  printed,  weighing  not  over  8  pounds  to  t» 
ream  of  480  sheets  on  the  basis  of  20  by  30  inches,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any  ott* 
form,  6  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  weighing  over  8  pounds  and  \at 
than  12}  pounds  to  the  ream,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  f*ei$*v 
over  1%\  pounds,  and  lets  than  18  pound*  to  the  ream,  4  cents  per  pound  and  IS  per  *■-• 
ad  valorem;  crepe  paper  and  filtering  paper,  6  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  *V- 
rem:  Provided,  That  no  article  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  one  or  more  of  & 
papers  specified  in  this  paragraph  snail  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  u»* 
the  component  paper  of  chief  value  of  which  such  article  is  made. 

Pah.  1305.  Papers  with  coated  surface  or  a  in  faces,  not  specially  provided  vx 
cents  per  pound;  papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  embossed  ox  printed  otherrs» 
than  lithographically,  and  papers  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  sol u tin* 
(except  as  herein  provided^,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  9  cents  per  pound  and  i"  f*" 
cent  ad  valorem*  papers,  including  wrapping  paper,  with  the  surface  or  surf*? 
wholly  or  partly  decorated  or  covered  with  a  design,  fancy  effect,  pattern,  or  chanr**? 
except  designs,  fancy  effects,  patterns,  or  characters  produced  on  a  paper  marine 
without  attachments,  or  produced  by  lithographic  process.  9  cents  per  pound,  and  it 
addition  thereto,  if  embossed,  or  printed  otherwise  than  Uthograpnically.  or  wboLN 
or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  9  cents  per  poo* 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  paper  wholly  or  parti v  covered  with  u.** 
or  its  solutions,  and  weighing  less  than  15  pounds  per  ream  of  480  sheets,  an  the  '**■ 
of  20  by  25  inches,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  17  per  cent  ad  va)-xt& 
gummed  papers,  including  decalcomania  paper  not  printed,  6  cents  per  pound  je-i 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  cloth-lined  or  reinforced  paper,  5  cents  per  pound  and  ir  ?+• 
cent  ad  valorem;  papers  with  paraffin  or  wax-coated  surface  or  surfaces,  grease- w*5 
and  imitation  parchment  papers  which  have  been  supercalendered  and  reautr a 
transparent  or  partially  so,  by  whatever  name  known,  ail  other  grease-proof  and  no- 
tation parchment  paper,  not  specially  provided  for,  by  whatever  name  known,  3  *^i  * 
per  pound  and  13  per  cent  ad  valorem:  vegetable  parchment  paper,  5  cents  wr  *:•■. 
and  IS  per  cent  ad  valorem;  bags,  printed  matter  other  than  lithographic,  ana  all  citx~~ 
articles,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing  papers,  not  sfv-it  > 
provided  for,  and  all  boxes  of  paper  or  papier-mache*  or  wood  covered  or  lined  *ui 
any  of  the  foregoing  papers  or  utnographea  paper,  or  covered  or  lined  with  cvrt*^-  * 
other  vegetable  fiber,  5  cents  per  pouua  and  20  per  rent  ad  valorem;  plain  basic  t<ii«~ 
for  albuinenizing,  sensitising,  baryta  coating,  or  for  photographic  or  solar  pnni,>c 
processes,  3  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  albumenieed  or  eewn:..- 
paper  or  paper  otherwise  surface  coated  tor  photographic  purposes,  3  c°nts  ptr  rwcro 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  wet  transfer  paper  or  paper  prepared  whollv  with  gi*  i'*r-~* 
or  glvcerin  combined  with  other  materials  containing  tne  im prints  taken  iroL  ht*- 
graphic  plates,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1306.  Pictures,  calendars,  cards,  labels,  flaps,  cigar  bands,  placards,  and  rtU~ 
articles,  composed  wholly  or  in  cnief  value  of  paper  lithographically  printed  in  »**■• 
or  in  part  from  stone,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material  (except  boxes,  views  of  A  mm 
can  scenery  or  objects,  and  music,  and  illustrations  when  forming  part  of  a  perioU-* 
or  newspaper,  or  of  bound  or  unbound  books,  accompanying  the  same),  not  sp«*caar 
provided  for,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates:  Labels  and  flaps,  print**!  in  J-« 
than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  prinwo  a 
whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  20  cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands  of  the  same  niim^ 
of  colors  and  printings,  30  cents  per  pound;  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  eight  or  n>  • 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  printed  in  whole  or  ' 
part  in  metal  leaf,  30  cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands,  of  the  same  number  of  colur*  s- 
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Kintmgs.  40  cents  per  pound;  labels  and  flaps,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
eat  50  cents  per  pound:  cigar  bands,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf.  55 
•ents  per  pound;  all  labels,  naps,  and  bands,  not  exceeding  10  square  inches  cutting 
Lip  in  dimensions,  if  embossed  or  die-cut,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  herein- 
wfare  provided  for  cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and  printings  (but  no 
'itra  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  for  embossing  or  die-cutting); 
a*bion  magazines  or  periodicals,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process, 
>r  decorated  by  hand,  8  cents  per  pound;  decalcomanias  in  ceramic  colors,  weighing 
lot  over  100  pounds  per  1,000  sheets  on  the  basis  of  20  by  30  inches  in  dimensions, 
'0  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  weighing  over  100  pounds  per  1,000 
Wts  on  the  basis  of  20  by  30  inches  in  dimensions,  22  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
*nt  ad  valorem;  if  backed  with  metal  leaf,  65  cents  per  pound;  all  other  decalco- 
oaniafl,  except  toy  decalcomanias,  40  cents  per  pound;  all  other  articles  than  those 
tereinbefore  specifically  provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  not  exceeding  eight  one- 
housandthfl  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  20  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  eight  and  not 
acceding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  less  than  35  square 
aches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  8}  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  35  square  inches 
rutting  size  in  dimensions,  8  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  of  said 
irtides  exceeding  eight  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in 
hickneas,  if  either  die-cut  or  embossed,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound;  if  both  die-cut 
w<i  embossed,  1  cent  per  pound;  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in 
hicknesB,  li  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  articles  hereinbefore  speci- 
al the  thickness  which  shall  determine  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  imposed  shall  be  that 
>f  the  thinnest  material  found  in  the  article,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
h»»  thickness  of  lithographs  mounted  or  pasted  upon  paper,  cardboard,  or  otner  mate- 
uJ  shall  be  the  combined  thickness  of  the  lithograph  and  the  foundation  on  which 
t  is  mounted  or  pasted,  and  the  cutting  size  shall  be  the  area  which  is  the  product 
>t  the  greatest  dimensions  of  length  ana  breadth  of  the  article,  and  if  the  article  is 
nade  up  of  more  than  one  piece,  the  cutting  size  shall  be  the  combined  cutting  sizes 
*i  all  of  the  lithographically  printed  parts  in  the  article. 

Pah.  1307.  Writing,  letter,  note,  arawing,  handmade  paper  and  paper  commer- 
cially known  as  handmade  paper  and  machine  handmade  paper,  japan  paper  and  imi- 
tation japan  paper,  by  whatever  name  known,  bristol  board  of  the  binds  made  on  a 
Fourdnmer  machine,  and  ledger,  bond,  record,  tablet,  typewriter,  manifold,  and 
mionskin  and  imitation  onionskin  paper,  calendered  or  uncalendered,  weighing  8 
wunds  or  over  per  ream,  3  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  but  ii  any  of 
h<»  foregoing  is  ruled,  bordered,  em  Dossed,  printed,  lined,  or  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner, other  than  by  lithographic  process,  it  shall  pay  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addi- 
inn  to  the  foregoing  rates:  Provided,  That  in  computing  the  duty  on  such  paper  every 
'$:<0Q0  smtart  inches  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  ream. 

Par.  1308.  Paper  envelopes  not  specially  provided  for,  folded  or  flat,  if  plain,  shall 
•»y  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  the  paper  from  which  made  and  5  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
f  Ordered,  embossed,  printed,  tinted,  decorated,  or  lined,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 

0  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates. 

Par.  1309.  Jacquarcf  designs  on  ruled  paper,  or  cut  on  Jacquard  cards,  and  parts  of 
uch  designs,  23  per  cent  ad  valorem;  hanging  paper,  not  printed,  lithographed,  dyed, 
tf  colored.  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  paper  hangings  with  paper  back  or  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  not  printed,  litnoeraphed,  dyed,  or  colored.  5  cents 
wr  pound;  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  wrap- 
ping paper  not  specially  provided  for,  23  per  cent  ad  valorem;  blotting  paper,  2  cents 
(*r  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem?  filtering  paper,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
nwit  ad  valorem;  paper  not  specially  provided  for,  23  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1310.  Books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  including  blank  books,  slate 
**)ks  and  pamphlets,  drawings,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts, 
nunc  in  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  of  the  foregoing  not  specially  pro- 
wled for,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  the  chief 
ulue  of  which  is  in  the  binding,  not  specially  provided  for,  33 J  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
**>ka  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  printed  lithographically  or  other- 
»'i#S  not  exceeding  in  weight  24  ounces  each,  with  more  reading  matter  than  letters, 
aunu*rals,  or  descriptive  words,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  booklets,  printed  litho- 
naphicall^ipr  otherwise,  not  specially  provided  for,  7  cents  per  pound;  booklets, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or  by  spraying, 
*iiHh«r  or  not  printed.  15  cents  ner  pound;  all  post  cards  (not  including  American 
'•K<W5>.  plain,  decorated,  embossed,  or  printed  except  by  lithographic  process,  26  per 
'ent  ad  valorem;  views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place  or  locality  in  the 

1  nited  States,  on  cardboard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  1 
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inch,  by  whatever  process  printed  or  produced,  including  those  wholly  or  in  pa* 
produced  by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process  (except  show  cards),  occupy 
ing  35  square  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound,  or  in  any  otne 
form,  15  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem:  thinner  than  eight  one 
thousandths  of  1  inch,  $2  per  thousand;  Christmas  and  otner  greeting  cards,  printed 
lithographically  or  otherwise,  or  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or  by  spraying 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Far.  1311.  Photograph,  autograph,  scrap,  post-card  and  postage-stamp  albums,  ani 
albums  for  phonograph  records,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  23  percent  ad  valorem 

Par.  1312.  Playing  cards,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1313.  Papers  and  paper  board  and  pulp  board,  including  cardboard  ar*J 
leatherboard  or  compress  leather,  embossed,  cut,  die-cut,  or  stamped  into  designs  •* 
shapes,  such  as  initials,  monograms,  lace,  borders,  bands,  strips,  or  other  forms.  «r 
cut  or  shaped  for  boxes  or  other  articles,  plain  or  printed,  but  not  lithographed,  at 
not  specially  provided  for;  paper  board  and  pulpboard,  including;  cardboard  ac- 
leatherboard  or  compress  leather,  laminated,  glazed,  coated,  lined,  printed,  decoraf* 
or  ornamented  in  any  manner;  pressboards  and  press  paper,  23  per  cent  ad  valomt 
test  or  container  boards  of  a  bursting  strength  above  60  pounds  per  square  inch  b*. 
the  Mullen  or  Webb  test,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  stereotype-matrix  mat  or  boar. 
28  per  cent  ad  valorem;  wall  pockets,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  part  pf  papc 
papier-mache*  or  paper  board,  whether  or  not  die-cut,  embossed  or  printed  litW* 
graphically  or  otherwise;  boxes,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  pap*r 
m&che,  or  paper  board,  and  not  specially  provided  for;  manufactures  of  paper,  or  •  * 
which  paper  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for.  > 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

GLAZED  AND  FANCY  PAPER. 

The  following  statement  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  •* 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  manufacturers  of  glazed  and  fancy  paper,  in  <\t 
nection  with  the  hearings  before  that  committee  on  Schedule  13  of  the  Fordney  tarif 
bill,  H.  R.  7456,  in  supplement  to  the  brief  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  O-n. 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  February  5,  1921.  The  wording  of  paragraf^ 
1305,  relative  to  papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  not  specially  provided  fm 
etc.,  is  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers  of  glazed  and  fancy  paper  in  America,  witl 
the  exception  of  the  rates  for  both  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  which  are  h+r 
even  than  those  provided  for  by  the  tariff  acts  of  1909  and  1913,  and  which  are  entire!  • 
inadequate  for  protection  of  the  American  glazed  and  fancy  paper  industry  und? 
existing  conditions  of  cost  and  foreign  competition. 

The  following  paragraphs  show  the  wording  of  the  Fordney  bill  as  related  to  gbx*' 
and  fancy  paper  (paragraph  1305,  page  149),  and  that  of  the  brief  submitted  b}  t&- 
Glazed  ana  Fancy  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  to  the  Ways  and  Means  fee- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  statement  of  changes  desired  in  Schedii* 
M  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  protection  for  the  continuia  r 
of  the  glazed  and  fancy  paper  industry  in  America. 


Fordney  tariff  bill,  paragraph  1305: 
Papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces, 
not  specially  provided  for,  5  cents  per 
pound;  papers  with  coated  surface  or 
surfaces,  embossed  or  printed  otherwise 
than  lithographically,  and  papers  wholly 
or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solu- 
tions (except  as  herein  provided),  or 
with  gelatin  or  flock,  5  cents  per  pound 
and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  papers, 
including  wrapping  paper,  with  tne  sur- 
face or  surfaces  wholly  or  partly  decorated 
or  covered  with  a  design,  fancy  effect, 
pattern,  or  character,  except  designs, 
fancy  effects,  patterns  or  characters  pro- 
duced on  a  paper  machine  without 
attachments,  or  produced  by  lithographic 
process,  4J  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  if  embossed,  or  printed 
otherwise  than  lithographically,  or  wholly 
or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solu- 
tions, or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  17  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


Statement  from  the  Glazed  and  F«i«  • 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  in  t"i 
submitted  to  Ways  and  Means  Comnritt'* 
House  of  Representatives,   Februtnr  *, 
1921,  relative  to  changes  desired  in  JVfc**' 
ule  M  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913: 

Papers  with  coated  surface  or  «uii*>- 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  srcu>'- 
9  cents  per  pound;  if  wholly  or  r*.t' 
covered  with  metal  or  its  solution*  * 
with  gelatin  or  flock,  or  if  emboeml  t 
printed,  9  cents  per  pound  and  lV  (•* 
centum  ad  valorem; 

Papers,  including  wrapping  paper.  «ifc 
the  surface  decorated  or  covered  with  t 
design,  fancy  effect,  pattern  or  char***" 
whether  produced  in  the  pulp  or  oti* 
wise,   but  not  by  lithographic  pn**** 
9  cents  per  pound ;  if  embossed,  or  who  'i 
or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  it*  *»" 
tions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  9  cent?  p^  j 
pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem 
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RBIJEF. 

We  do  not  desire  any  excessive  protection,  but  simply  ask  that  the  rates  be  such 
tf  to  place  us  on  a  competitive  cost  basis  and  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  foreign  goods 
on  the  American  market.  From  all  the  facts  and  conditions  pertaining  to  our  industry, 
we  believe  the  provisions  of  paragraph  411  of  the  act  of  1909  relative  to  classification 
s  perfect  and  comprehensive,  and  the  provisions  for  specific  duties  did  and  will 
prevent  dumping  and  undervaluation. 

The  rates  of  duty  specified  in  paragraph  411,  act  of  1909,  5  cents  per  pound  and  5 
raits  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  provided  proper  protection  under  the 
rhfn  existing  conditions,  but  would  be  entirely  inadequate  under  present  costs  and 
conditions  to  afford  protection  to  our  industry  or  approach  the  resultant  ad  valorem 
duty  of  40  per  cent  now  specified  in  paragraph  324,  act  of  1913. 

We  have  in  our  possession  positive  information  from  manufacturers  abroad  quoting 
present  market  prices  on  surface-coated  white  and  colored  flat  glazed  papers  at  an 
ivi»rage  price  of  $4.75  per  ream,  20  by  24  inches,  500,  weight  19  to  20  pounds  to  ream. 
The  present  duty  of  40  per  cent  would  be  equal  to  $1.90  ad  valorem,  equal  to  a  specific 
luty  of  9  J  cents  per  pound  weight  of  ream  19-20  pounds,  and  under  these  cost  con- 
litioius  these  papers  can  be  imported  and  compete  successfully  with  the  domestic- 
uade  article,  and  in  order  to  afford  our  industry  any  measure  of  protection  we  would 
f?epectfully  urge  the  commensurate  advanced  rates  of  duty  of,  respectively,  9  cents 
[*r  pound  and  9  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

<  ooditions  affecting  the  manufacture  of  glazed  and  fancy  paper  in  both  the  United 
totatytnd  European  countries  have  not  changed  since  the  submission  of  the  glazed 
md  fancy  paper  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
itives  on  r ebruary  5.  1921.  The  rates  granted  by  the  House,  however,  5  cents  per 
pound  and  5  cents  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  will  average,  at  present  cost  abroad, 
mly  about  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  the  Underwood  tariff  act  of  1913  gave  40 
!*r  cent  ad  valorem  protection.  Treasury  records  show  that  under  the  provisions 
tf  paragraph  411  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  the  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  glazed, 
lat,  and  smooth-coated  papers  resulted  in  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  56.72  per  cent,  and 
t?  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  certain  other  classes  of 
TOted  papers  resulted  in  an  ad  valorem  protection  of  41.77  per  cent.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  cost  of  goods  abroad  was  about  one-fourth  the  present  cost;  therefore, 
fhf  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  was  high  when  based  on  the  low  cost  of  the  article. 
IWe  has  been  no  change  in  the  costs  abroad  for  some  six  months,  nor  is  there  likely 
'<>  I*  any  great  change  in  the  near  future.  We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  the 
vnate  for  the  protection  which  would  be  obtained  from  duties  of  9  cents  per  pound 
ind  9  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would  be  equivalent  at 
present  costs  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913  and  as 
guested  in  the  original  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 

In  the  event  that  the  American  valuation  plan  is  adopted,  as  we  earnestly  hope 
t  will  be.  we  abandon  the  specific  rates  asked  for  in  the  brief  submitted  and  respect- 
fully request  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  33 J  per  cent  on  the  accepted  American 
filiation.  This  would  afford  rates  of  duty  approximating  the  specific  rates  of  9  cents 
per  pound  and  9  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  asked  for  and  shown 
to  he  equitable  in  the  brief  herewith  submitted. 

(GENUINE)  VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT  PAPER. 

I.  Description. — Vegetable  parchment  paper,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
laimal  parchment  in  appearance  and  characteristics.  A  chemical  product,  the 
striking  characteristics  of  which  are  (a)  waterproof  and  (b)  greaseproof  qualities,  pro- 
iuced  by  the  partial  chemical  destruction  by  sulphuric  acid  of  cotton  and  hgno 
>lhdoae,  arrested  at  a  point  where  the  individual  fibers  are  practically  dissolved 
ntr>  and  form  a  homogeneous  sheet. 

I I .  U#s. — Its  chief  commercial  use  is  for  wrapping  food  products  to  retain  moisture, 
kvwr,  and  odor,  and  as  a  sanitary  wrapper  impervious  to  external  contamination. 

It  saved  the  dairy  farmer  large  sums  t>y  replacing  the  insanitary  cheesecloth  used 
for  wrapping  butter. 

The  higher  grades  are  also  used  for  dialvtic  processes  in  sugar  and  other  manufac- 
tir*»;  in  laboratory  research;  in  fine-grade  spinning;  for  hospital  purposes;  and  as 
relhim  for  art  purposes,  such  as  lamp  shades  and  program  covers,  etc. 

ill  Substitute*. — There  is  no  substitute  with  the  same  qualities  in  the  same  degree. 
Vinous  imitations  are  offered,  much  inferior  in  the  characteristic  qualities  of  parch- 
ment, but  sufficiently  resembling  parchment  in  appearance  and  superficial  qualities 
h>  deceive  users.     Imitations  are  sold  as  No.  2  parchment,  imitation  parchment, 
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parchmine,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  made  direct  on  the  paper  machine  and  do  not  requir? 
the  conversion  by  chemical  process  and  have  no  unusable  waste.  Imitations  can  i » 
' '  loaded  "  and  adulterated .    Genuine  parchment  can  not  be. 

IV.  Process  of  manufacture. — Two  distinct  processes  are  required,  for  which  t»» 
entirely  different  mills  are  required:  (I)  The  manufacture  in  a  paper  mill  in  li> 
usual  manner  of  a  pure  cellulose  paper,  composed  of  cotton  cellulose,  60  to  100  pr 
cent,  and  ligno  cellulose,  0  to  40  per  cent.  This  paper -is  called  *•  Waterleai,"  from  u» 
absorbent  quality,  and  must  be  strictly  free  from  adulterants  and  from  loading  *&« 
"sizing"  materials.  (2)  Conversion  in  a  parchment  mill,  by  passing  the  "  Waterleai 
web  through  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  of  known  and  uniform  strength  and  temperature 
removing  the  acid,  and  drying  and  finishing  the  product. 

In  the  conversion  there  is  8  to  10  per  cent  of  waste  trim,  etc.,  which  is  worthW 
for  paper  making.  In  every  other  kind  of  paper  the  waste  items  can  be  need  spar 
for  paper  making. 

V.  Domestic  output  (see  XIII). — Daily  production — pounds: 

Four  paper  mills,  111,000  normal,  equals  62  per  cent  of  180,000  potential. 

Six  parchment  mills,  101,000  normal,  equals  45  per  cent  of  220,000  potential. 

The  ratio  of  normal  to  potential  shows  that  the  industry  should  be  fully  protect** 
to  enable  American  manufacturers  to  run  to  capacity  and  obtain  export  trade  h*« 
exclusively  by  Germany  in  South  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan. 

VI.  Countries  of  foreign  manufacture. — Potential  foreign  competitors  in  tne  ort-r 
of  greatest  tonnage:  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  France. 

VII.  Raw  materials. — (1)  Paper  mill:  (a)  Graded  cotton  rags  and  chemical*  :- 
processing  the  same,  viz,  soda  ash,  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  bleach,  and  acid-proof  colt* 
ing  matters;  (6)  bleached  sulphite  pulp.    (2)  Converting  (parchment)  plant:  S-j- 
phuric  acid,  and  various  softening  agents  for  rendering  the  product  pliable;  no  "load- 
ing" or  adulterating  materials  can  be  used. 

VIII.  Distribution  of  industry. — Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  1  paper,  2  parchment;  Wes* 
Carrollton,  Ohio,  1  parchment;  Passaic,  N.  J.,  1  paper,  1  parchment;  Glen  Mill- 
Pa.,  1  paper,  1  parcnment;  West  Conshobocken,  Pa.,  1  paper,  1  parchment. 

IX.  Capital  involved. — Amount  of  invested  capital  of  four  millB  from  Goverasieri 
income  tax  return  for  the  last  four  years:  1916,  $3,209,000;  1917,  $3,638,000;  IM1* 
$4,826,000;  1919,  $5,038,000. 

X.  Labor  involved. — Average  number  of  employees  (four  mills):  Eighty-five  \*r 
cent  males,  660;  15  per  cent  females,  117;  88$  per  cent  American,  687;  11$  per  o*rt 
foreign,  90. 

XI.  Imports. — None  for  10  yeare,  with  exception  of  a  few  invoices.    Genaai 
prewar  quotations  and  domestic  competition  kept  domestic  prices  below  profiUh! 
import  prices. 

XII.  Exports. — Exports  since  1917  have  been  made  to  British  Isles,  France.  H*. 
gium,  Egypt,  India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  and  China,  li 
of  which  markets  (except  France  and  Belgium)  were  supplied  almost  exclusive, 
by  Germany  before  the  war. 

Exports  (four  mills):  1917,  4,139,000  pounds;  1918,  2,697,000  pounds;  1919,  2.7S3  <*v 
pounds;  1920,  2,417,000  pounds. 

XIII.  Cost  of  production,  cost  of  overhead  and  selling,  and  price. 

(Stated  in  dollars  per  1,000  pounds  from  report*  to  United  States  Government  from  income  ta.-    * 

reports.] 


Year. 

Per 

cent. 

93 
100 

84 

Production 

(pounds). 

Cost  of 
produc- 
tion. 

Cost 
overhead 

and 
selling. 

Total  of 
cost  of 
produc- 
tion and 
overhead 

and 
selling. 

Percent 
of  cost  of 
produc- 
tion and 
overhead 

and 
selling. 

Prices* 
average. 

27,  a»,  733 

29,008,4*5 
24. 407. 430 

$74.62 
93.27 
123.55 
136.25 
158.38 
200.88 

15.32 
9.36 

$79.95 
100.30 

100 
125 
165 
IS* 
220 
275 

IS3.33  ;        ion           • 

1016 

115.90  .        1»n 

1917 

11.76         132.10 

155.00  1         IK 

1918 

►'5  ;  25,07N,  i)83 
81      23. 464. 960 

14.18 
17.15 
20.15 

160.  W 
175.32 
220.90 

1->S.»  |        3U 

1919 

17V  50           211 

1920 

72 

21,668,445 

22S.0O 

27Ti 

Costs  are  in  a  condition  of  chaos,  due  to  business  demoralization,  and  with  no  bustc*-*- 
in  sight  to  justify  taking  advantageous  offerings  of  material.    Resurrection  of  bunr>^» 
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rill  advance  prices  of  some  items  now  offered  at  or  below  cost;  but  as  labor  is  the  basic 
xet  of  everything,  no  stability  of  cost  can  be  expected  until  the  still  large  body  of 
labor  is. deflated. 

The  German  paper  wage  schedule  printed  in  the  brief  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  snows  that  the  American  workmen  receive  $1  for  the  work  for  which 
[he  German  workman  receives  10  cents;  and  as,  for  comparison,  the  mark  is  taken  at 
I  cents,  it  follows  that  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  must  go  to  par  before  the  labor 
:ost  of  the  American  manufacturer  is  on  a  par  with  the  labor  cost  of  his  German  com 
peutor. 

HI8TOI1Y  SINCE   1885. 

Plants  established  (100  per  cent),  27;  plants  discontinued  (77.7  per  cent),  21; 
plants  survived  (22.3  per  cent),  6. 

Domestic  prices  (per  100  pounds). 


High. 

Low. 

i 

Aver-  | 

age.     ( 

I 
i 

High. 

Low. 

$9.00 
14.00 
14.90 
15.65 
18.97 

Aver- 
age. 

m 

$27.00 

12.00 

8.60 

7.80 

8.33 

1916 

$11.50 
16.80 
18.75 
19.45 
26.07 

$11.60 

m 

1917 

15.30 

DM  ( Payne- Aldrich) 

1918 

16.85 

W4  (Uuderwood) 

1919 

17.55 

m 

18.80 

18.00 

1920 

22.50 

The  inadequacy  of  the  tariff  is  shown  by  the  following  typical  example  of  "dump- 
Ag"  and  unfair  foreign  competition.  In  1910  the  tariff  on  vegetable  parchment 
ro  2  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem: 

[n  1910  Berlin  manufacturers  sold  their  product  in  Germany  at,  per  100 
pounds $9. 00 

To  get  the  New  York  equivalent: 

Add  inland  and  ocean  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  a  minimum  of 25 

Add  customs  at  2  cents  per  pound,  plus  10  per  cent 2. 90 

Equivalent  price  delivered  in  New  York  or  Pacific  coast 12. 15 

In  1910  the  same  Berlin  manufacturers  sold  "for  export  to  America,"  deliv- 
ered duty  paid  at  New  York 8.25 

Making  a  "dumping"  differential  against  America  of  32  per  cent,  plus 3.  90 

Total 12.15 

fr'or  Berlin  equivalent  of  New  York  delivery  at 8.  25 

Deduct  ocean  and  inland  freight $0.  25 

i^ttftoms  duties  at  25  per  cent  on  $6.40  per  100  pounds 1. 60 

1.85 

fob.  Berlin  equivalent  of  f .  o.  b.  New  York  price 6. 40 

To  prevent  Berlin  "dumping"  in  America: 

To  the  Berlin  equivalent  of  New  York 6.  40 

Add  freight  and  insurance 25 

The  customs  should  have  been  85.9  per  cent  on  $6.40 5.  50 

Total 12.15 

Moreover,  the  preferential  through  ocean/inland  freights  given  by  freight  ocean 
lines  favor  foreign  manufacturers  as  against  inland  freights,  and  a  tariff  effective 
to  protect  New  York  is  ineffective  to  the  extent  of  about  2  cents  per  pound  at  Pacific 
'tost  ports  (in  car  lots)  on  account  of  high  inland  freights,  all  of  the  American  manu- 
hturere  being  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Middle  West. 

• 
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TARIPP. 

The  tariffs  heretofore  have  been  inadequate,  as  shown  by  the  continual  decujy 
and  the  high  mortality. 

(1)  The  Payne-Aldrich  1909  classed  genuine  and  imitation  parchments  together 
Parchment,  2  cents  per  pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equivalent  33}  per  cent 
imitation  parchment,  2  cents  per  pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  greaseproof  ! 
cents  per  pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(2)  The  Underwood,  1913  (M  324),  Act  placed  a  lower  rate  on  the  genuine  paM- 
ment  than  on  its  imitation:  Parchment,  25  per  cent;  imitation  parchment,  fc  t»» 
cent;  greaseproof,  35  per  cent. 

(3)  The  inadequate  protection  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  77  per  cent  of  the  plant* 
established  went  out  of  business;  the  domestic  price  fell  rapidly  and  reached  the  tow*-' 
point  under  the  act  of  1909;  and  under  pressure  of  German  quotations  an  occaaiun- 
dumping  was  kept  at  its  minimum  during  the  acts  of  1909  and  1913,  until  it  rose  mi 
rising  costs  in  1915;  the  tariff  on  parchment  was  reduced  from  the  equivalent  of  > ' 
per  cent  under  act  of  1909  to  25  per  cent  under  act  of  1913,  while  the  tariff  on  the  ir 
tations,  greater  under  the  act  of  1909,  was  again  increased  under  the  act  of  1913. 

(4)  H.  R.  7456  recognized  in  part  the  injustice  of  the  Underwood  tariff  and  in  ptf 
corrected  it  by  putting  genuine  and  imitation  parchment  at  the  same  duty  rate* 
but  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  genuine  parchment  is  a  two-process  prodo  t 
requiring  two  entirely  separate  plant  investments,  two  sets  of  employees  at  over  t*v» 
the  labor  cost,  a  heavy  additional  expenditure  for  chemicals  for  conversion,  &n<i  . 
loss  of  8  to  10  per  cent  in  nonusable  waste. 

In  the  same  part  of  paragraph  1305,  H.  R.  7456  recognized  in  other  cases  that  u 
additional  duty  was  due  where  additional  labor  or  material  was  used  in  the  conveni  * 
process,  thus:  Coated  papers,  5  cents  per  pound;  coated  paper,  embossed  or  prints 
5  cents  per  pound  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  decorated  papers,  4}  cents  per  pouc 
decorated  papers,  embossed  or  printed,  4%  cents  per  pound  plus  17  per  cent  ad  valors; 
gummed  papers,  etc.,  unprinted,  5  cents  per  pound;  cloth-lined  or  reinforced, 
cents  per  pound  plus  17  per  cent  ad  valorem;  wax  paper,  3  cents  per  pound  plus : 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  vegetable  parchment  paper,  3  cents  per  pound  plus  13  per  c*t: 
ad  valorem;  greaseproof  paper,  3  cents  per  pound  plus  13  per  cent  ad  valorem;  umfr 
tion  parchment  paper,  3  cents  per  pound  plus  13  per  cent  ad  valorem;  parchmet/ 
supercalendered,  3  cents  per  pound  plus  13  per  cent  ad  valorem;  bags,  printed  mau*. 
etc.,  of  foregoing,  5  cents  per  pound  plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Genuine  parchment  as  a  two-process  paper  is  here  incorrectly  classified  with  od*- 
process  papers  and  should  be  separately  classified  and  its  duty  fixed  according  to  ii* 
character.  It  is  a  high-grade  chemical  product,  much  better  than  the  purely  phynr » 
process  papers  with  which  it  is  grouped. 

PROPOSED  DUTY  IS  PLAINLY  INADEQUATE. 

German: 

Present  market 10.  I 

H.  R.  7456-H3pecific  duty 0- 

H.  R.  7456— ad  valorem  13  per  cent «1" 

Ocean  freight  and  insurance,  about i*1 : 

Total... .17 

•American: 

Present  market 1? 

American  mills'  disadvantage,  10  per  cent <t* 

Total K 

The  American  mills  can  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  German  manufacturers  t 
raising  H.  R.  7456  proposed  duty  from  3  cents  per  pound  and  13  per  cent  ad  valorer 
to  5  cents  per  pound  and  13  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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SUBMITTED. 

The  two  processes  involved — (1)  papermaking,  (2)  conversion— justify  an  ample 
rotation  for  the  two  manufacturing  operations. 

As  a  high-grade  chemical  double-process  paper  vegetable  parchment  is  in  a  class 
istinct  from  all  single-process  commercial  imitations,  and,  accordingly,  should  be 
>parately  classified  in  tariff  legislation  as  it  is  the  entire  paper  trade. 
The  unusable  waste  of  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  justifies  a  higher  tariff  for  the  genuine 
eatable-parchment  paper  than  for  the  imitations,  which  have  usable  waste  and 
iuch  can  be  ' '  loaded    and  adu  Iterated . 

The  tariff  on  genuine  vegetable  parchment  as  a  two-process  paper,  superior  to  its 
Hindoos,  is  entitled  to  a  higher  protection  than  the  single-process  substitutes,  and 
i  proportion  to  their  relative  values  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  and  13  per  cent  on  imita- 
on*  sustains  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  13  per  cent  on  the  genuine  parchment. 
American  mills  use  only  62  per  cent  of  their  potential  capacity  in  paper  and  45  per 
ent  in  parchment. 

Inadequate  protection  will  increase  the  high  mortality  (now  77.7  per  cent)  in  the 
ldunry;  adequate  protection  will  enable  the  full  use  "of  their  potential  capacities 
nd  enable  them  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  for  the  targe  export  market 
reviously  held  exclusively  by  Germany. 

For  29  years  the  price  fefl  steadily  from  27  cents  in  18S5  to  7. SO  cents  in  1914.  The 
ighest  profit,  15A  per  cent  during  the  war,  is  the  minimum  to  which  any  manufac- 
irer  is  entitled  in  normal  times  and  must  have  if  industry  is  to  expand  or  justify 
vestment.  The  other  war  profits  4,  15,  12 J,  one-tenth,  and  2  per  cent,  show  the 
enlous  position  of  the  industry  without  foreign  competition.  With  it  they  will  be 
educed  to  the  prewar  struggle  for  mere  existence— compelled  to  go  on  through 
liability  to  get  out. 

American  mills  with  a  present  labor  ratio  of  10  to  1  in  Germany  can  not  survive. 
The  industry  should  be  rescued  from  the  depressed  state  in  which  it  existed  for  29 
fan*  under  the  fear  of  German  imports. 

The  potential  capacity  which  exceeds  domestic  consumption  by  122  per  c  jit  is  an 
aunuice  of  vigorous  domestic  competition  and  must  compel  manufacturers  to  market 
tat  surplus  by  export. 

A  tariff  of  not  less  than  5  cents  per  pound  and  13  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  its  specific 
luivalent,  should  be  laid,  which  will  render  it  impossible  to  depress  American 
wiiistry  or  to  dump  Herman  parchment  on  the  American  market. 
German  quotation  kept  domestic  prices  so  low  that  importing  was  not  profitable, 
nsequentfy  no  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government  will  result  from  making  a  protec- 
vc  tariff  on  this  article. 

It  is  submitted  that  vegetable-parchment  paper  should  b ;  separately  classified 
^egetabIe-parchment  paper/'  and  that  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  and  13  per  cent 
i  valorem  be  imposed. 

Addenda. 

German  wage  scales  are  stated  from  official  scales  adopted  by  arbitration  between 

nployers'  and  employees'  associations  for  the  Hanover  Group. 

Originals  of  the  American  wage  scales  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  association  and 

ill  be  produced  on  request. 

German  workers  are  divided  into  four  wage  classes,  the  wages  of  which  are  in  the 

fco  100  to  93  to  87  to  80  for  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  respectively. 

*  h  clan  is  divided  into  ' '  minor  "  and  ' '  adult. ' '    The ' '  minor  *'  wage  is  about  80  per 

»t  of  the  "adult"  wage.    For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison,  the  wages  for  Class 

for " adults "  is  taken  as  representative  of  the  average,  and  in  the  American  schedule, 

%e  III  is  taken,  and  the  average  between  high  and  low  are  taken  for  the  same 

sson. 
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Position. 


Num- 
ber of 
item  on 
German 
list. 


Pulp  mill: 

Chipperman , 

Chipper  keepers 

Digester  tender 

Digester  keepers 

Wet-machine  tenders. . 

Bleachers 

Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders 

Evaporator  operator. . . 

Rotary-furnace  tender. 

Liquor  makers 

Liquor  helpers 

Engineer 

Janitor 

Bleach  plant: 

Lime  and  brine  mixer. 

Evaporator  operator. . . 
Rag  room: 

Sorters  (women) 

Beater  and  washer  room: 

Beater  engineers 

Beater  helpers 

Machine  room: 

Machine  tender 

Back  tender 

Third  hand 

Size-making  room: 

Sire  maker 

Finishing  department: 

Calender  operator 

Calender  helpers 

Cutters: 

Foremen 

Helpers. 


Packing  and  shipping: 

Second  hand 

Case  makers 

Platform: 

Second  hand 

Powr  and  repair  department: 

Foreman 

Engineers  in  charge 

Engineers  operating 

Fireman 

Assistant  fireman 

Furnace  helpers 

Machinists 

Millwright  helpers 

Carpenter 

Helpers 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith  helpers 

Oilers 

Mason » 

Night  watchman 


16 
46 
43 
44 

18 
13 
39 
27 
46 
61 
45 
47 
57 
62 

13 
38 

66 

9 
10 

2 

7 

17 

12 

19 
28 

22 
24 

20 
21 

52 

33 
33 
33 

29 
30 
32 
73 
78 
73 
78 
73 
78 
8 
73 
63 


German 
wages, 

Class  II, 
marks 

per  hour. 


3.45 
a.  65 
3.65 
3.45 
3.15 
3.15 
3.30 
3.15 
3.65 
3.65 
3.65 
3.65 
3.80 
3.15 

3.15 
3.45 

1.90 

2.80 
2.60 

4.10 
3.25 
3.46 

3.15 

3.45 
3.15 

3.15 
3.15 

3.15 
3.15 

3.45 

3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.60 
3.50 
3.35 
3.50 
3.15 
3.60 
3.15 
3.50 
3.15 
3.15 
3.50 
3.15 


German 

German  ;  wages  in 
wages  in  I  cents  at 
cents  at 
parity  of    rate  at  2 
exchange,  cents  per 
mark. 


.Amcrr  a! 


cent*  j» 
t     baxT 


82.11 
86.87 
86.87 
82.11 
74.97 
74.97 
7a  54 
74.97 
86.87 
H6.87 
86.87 
86.87 
9a  44 
74.97 

74.97 
82.11 

45.22 

66.44 
61.88 

97.58 
77.35 
82.11 

74.97 

82.11 
74.97 

74.97 
74.97 

74.97 
74.97 

82.11 

79.73 
79.73 
79.73 
85.68 
83.30 
79.73 
83.30 
74.97 
83.30 
74.97 
83.30 
74.97 
74.97 
83.30 
74.97 


6.9 
7.3 
7.3 
6.9 
6.3 
6,3 
6.6 
6.3 
7.3 
7.3 
7.3 
7.3 
7.6 
6.3 

6.3 
6.9 

a.» 

5.6 
&2 

8.2 
6L5 
6.9 

6.3 

6.9 
6.3 

6.3 
6.3 

6.3 
6.3 

6.9 

6.7 
6.7 
6.7 

7.2 

7 

6.7 

* 

6.3 

7 

6.3 

4 

6.3 
6.3 

7 
6.3 


r 


i 


M     \ 


c.  • 


* : 

•      4 


•  % 

«• 


.i  4 
v    4 


GLASSINE  AND  GREASEPROOF  PAPERS. 


The  following  statement  is  the  argument  of  the  Glassine  and  Greaseproof 
facturers'  Association  for  certain  indicated  changes  in  the  Underwood  tariff  Iji 
This  is  supplementary  to  the  statement  given  in  Appendix  5  in  Special  Report  Nv  : 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  entitled  "  Statement  of  Changes  tanr*  J 
in  Schedule  M  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913."  The  figures  in  this  argument  hav*  »^a 
brought  down  to  date  and  are  representative  of  conditions  as  of  July  15,  1821.  T- 1 
difference  between  the  figures  given  here  and  those  given  in  February  is  due  m  t  •  • 
lowered  cost  of  raw  material  and  some  reductions  in  labor  costs. 

This  brief  has  reference  to  glassine  and  greaseproof  papers,  mentioned  special  h  :  j 
lines  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  25  of  paragraph  1305,  page  140  of  the  tariff  bill  introdih - 
in  the  United  States  Senate  on  July  22,  1921. 
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In  order  to  identify  glassine  paper  it  should  be  explained  that  glassine  paper  is 
reaseproof  paper  with  a  supercalendered  or  specially  finished  surface. 

The  situation  with  reference  to  glassine  ana  greaseproof  paper  in  this  country  is 
tich  that  unless  adequate  tariff  protection  is  immediately  given  to  the  American 
lanufacturerB  of  this  product  it  is  a  certainty  they  will  be  seriously  crippled  if  not 
Dmpletely  forced  out  of  business.  The  total  invested  in  this  industry  now  exceeds 
7. 500,000  and  the  total  production  daily  is  100  tons  of  these  papers.  The  minimum 
verage  cost  at  which  bleached  greaseproof  paper  is  manufactured  in  this  country 
i  $11.60  per  100  pounds,  and  for  the  bleached  glassine  paper  it  is  $13.60  per  100  pounds, 
he  items  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  greaseproof  paper  on  an  average  for  all 
lanufacturers  are,  as  of  July  15,  1921,  as  follows: 

leached  sulphite-pulp  basis: 

Cost  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp  per  100  pounds $6. 00 

Waste 60 

To  convert  to  greaseproof 5. 00 

Total 11.60 

For  the  glassine  process,  add  per  100  pounds 2.  00 

Total  for  glassine 13.  60 

nbleached  sulphite-pulp  basis: 

Cost  of  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  per  100  pounds 4. 00 

Waste 40 

To  convert  to  greaseproof 5. 00 

Total 9. 40 

For  the  glassine  process,  add  per  100  pounds 2.  00 

Total  for  glassine 11. 40 

The  above  figures  include  only  actual  manufacturing  expense,  without  considering 
et  of  selling,  administration  expense,  and  profit. 

In  view  of  labor  and  industrial  conditions  in  Germany,'  together  with  the  extremely 
w  valuation  of  the  mark,  imports  of  these  papers  from  that  country  (because  these 
pcrs  come,  principally,  from  that  country)  makes  impossible  any  competition  on 
ft  part  of  American  manufacturers. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  LONDON. 

Following  are  some  actual  quotations  on  greaseproof  and  glassine  papers  from  London 
i\  Hamburg,  which  were  made  to  a  manufacturer  in  this  association  during  May 
d  July  of  this  year  (1921).    The  originals  of  these  quotations  are  available  and  will 
produced  for  your  perusal  on  request. 

Fames  Spicer  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  of  London,  England,  made  the  following  quotations: 
May  26,  1921:  Unbleached  and  semibleached  (greaseproof)  paper,  5.46  cents  per 
und;  glazed,  transparent  paper  (glassine),  according  to  grade,  9.6,  10,  11.7,  and 
.4$  cents  per  pound. 

f'lly  20.  1921:  Bleached  glassine — No.  1,  10.4  cents  per  pound;  No.  2,  7.75  cents 
r  pound.    Greaseproof  (f.  o.  b.  London) — No.  1,  6  cents  per  pound. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  GERMANY. 

ruly  15,  1921: 

Hamburg — Eighteen  and  one-half  pound  No.  1  white  bleached  glassine  f.  o.  b. 

rk  New  York,  plus  2  per  cent  for  baling,  11  cents  per  pound. 

rhe  Germania  Importing  Go.  of  New  York— Bleached  glassine  (f.  o.  b.  Hamburg), 

1.8  cents  per  pound;  No.  2,  7  cents  per  pound. 
*ame  grades,  American  make,  sell  for  16  cents  and  15  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 

MINIMUM  RATE  OF  DUTY. 

>ur  suggestion  is  that  the  minimum  reasonable  protection  for  American  manu- 
turere  oi  these  papers  is  a  tariff  duty  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  plus  an  ad 
brexn  duty  of  13  per  cent  based  on  American  valuation.  We  are  sincere  in  the 
tement  that  the  change  suggested  is  the  minimum  change  which  Bhould  be  con- 
*red  if  tike  American  greaseproof  and  glassine  paper  industry  is  not  to  be  seriously 
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crippled.    The  question  of  correct  valuation  and  adequate  protection  is  the  very 
of  the  industry,  and  we  beg  that  this  be  placed  before  the  Finance  Committee  <rf 
United  States  with  all  possible  emphasis,  for  the  industry  has  been  operating  on 
most  economic  basis  possible.    The  margin  of  profit  upon  which  American  manutki 
turers  have  been  operating  has  been  and  is  exceedingly  narrow. 

DEFINITION  OF  GLA8SINE  AND  GREASEPROOF  PAPER. 

This  association  requests  that  if  possible  the  fifth  paragraph  on  page  505  of  the  Sui 
mary  of  Tariff  Information  of  1920  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Greaseproof  paper  and  greaseproof  papers,  which  have  been  eupercalendered  s 
rendered  transparent,  or  partially  so,  known  as  glassine  papers,  are  used  lor  wrapfc 
all  kinds  of  meats,  bacon,  ham,  cheese,  etc.,  tobacco,  chocolate,  confectionery  botti* 
for  outside  wrappers,  for  packages  containing  foodstuffs,  for  electrical  purposes,  eft* 

This  brief  is  supported  by  the  following  manufacturers  of  greaseproof  and  gi***- 
papers:  Diamond  state  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.;  Hamersley  Manufacturing  •'• 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Mountain  Mill  Paper  Co.,  Lee,  Mass.;  Rhinelander  Paper  . 
Rhinelander,  Wis.;  Warren  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City.  N.  Y.;  Warren  Fer- 
ment Co.,  Dexter,  N.  Y.;  Westfield  River  Paper  Co.,  Russell,  Mass. 

GUMMED  PAPER  AND  DECALCOMANIA,  NOT  PRINTED. 

In  our  brief,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Hna 
of  Representatives,  we  pointed  out  that  gummed  papers  had  never  been  spec^. 
provided  for,  and  that  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909  they  carried  a  specific  duty  aiuf 
the  ruling  of  the  Government  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

The  Underwood  tariff  act  of  1913  specially  provided  for  gummed  papers  and 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  only  35  per  cent.  We  pointed  out  in  our  brief  that  this  w  * 
sufficient  to  give  the  American  manufacturers  the  protection  they  should  have  : 
and  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled,  and  further  showed  that  the  war,  which 
lowed  closely  after  the  enactment  of  the  1913  tariff  bill,  prevented  the  im_ 
into  our  country  of  any  gummed  paper,  and  this  was  the  only  thing  that  pcev**1 
disaster  to  the  manufacturers  of  gummed  paper  in  this  country. 

By  the  same  token  the  war  has  brought  about  a  great  many  radical  changes  ia  ti 
industries  of  our  country,  and  if  Congress  does  not  grant  us  adequate  protectee  • 
industry  will  suffer  greatly  through  unfair  competition  from  foreign  manufactora* 

We  do  not  ask  Congress  to  put  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  gummed  papers,  and  whet. 
asked  for  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  aa  valorem  we  x 
asked  what  would  be  a  protective  tariff  sufficient  to  make  the  necessary  adiusuac 
between  the  low  cost  of  production  in  foreign  countries  as  against  the  cost  of  prc»»! 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

For  instance,  we  note  below  the  great  difference  in  the  wage  scales  existing  ber»  * 
those  prevailing  in  our  own  country  and  abroad.  The  foreign  scale  has  been  ftra? 
on  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

Paper-mill  workers'  comparative  wages  per  hour  in  Germany  and  in 

[Per  week.) 


Gummer 

Calenderman . 
Cutter 


In  the  tariff  bill  H.  R.  7456  (Fordney  tariff  bill),  which  passed  the  House  oi  ft* 
sentatives  July  21,  gummed  papers,  including  decalcomania  paper  not  printed  * 
included  in  paragraph  1305,  page  150,  line  2,  and  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  p  .- 
was  provided.  We  respectfully  point  out  that  this  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  r*% 
is  equivalent  to  31  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  a  lower  rate  than  was  given  £ujj~=. 
papers  in  the  Underwood  tariff  act  of  1913,  which  carried  a  rate  of  35  per  cvu; 
valorem  and  which  was  absolutely  inadequate  protection. 
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The  specific  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  gave  protection 
hich  was  adequate  at  that  time.  Prior  to  1909  there  were  but  two  or  three  plants 
anu f act uring  gummed  paper  in  the  United  States,  as  the  bulk  consumed  here  was 
loorted  from  Germany  ana  Great  Britain.  Fostered  in  the  beginning  by  the  Payne- 
Idrich  tariff,  and  later  by  the  force  of  circumstances  brought  about  by  the  war 
hich  prevented  importation,  the  number  of  manufacturing  plants  has  increased, 
be  specific  5  cents  per  pound  rate  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill,  which  in  reality  created 
new  industry  in  this  country,  will  in  the  Fordney  bill,  due  entirely  to  the  radically 
tanged  conditions,  deal  a  severe  blow  to  a  still  young  industry  ana  defeat  the  very 
lrpose  Congress  has  in  mind,  viz,  that  of  reasonably  protecting  industry. 
The  actual  results  from  a  5  cents  per  pound  specific  rate,  and  without  an  additional 
I  vakrem  rate,  as  provided  for  in  the  Fordney  bill,  are  as  follows: 


r  ream  ( weight  22  pounds) 

cdney  specific  duty:  22  pounds  at  5  cents  per  pound 

(•rate asked  for: 

1  wit  additional  specific 

TO  per  cent  ad  valorem 


Great 

Britain 

c.  i.  f. 

New 

York. 


S3. 00 
1.10 


4.10 

.22 
.90 


5.22 


Germany 

c.i.f. 

New 

York. 


$2.00 
1.10 


3.10 

.22 
.60 


3.92 


American 
valua- 
tion. 


14.00 


4.00 


In  the  above  figures  we  have  taken  the  grade  which  is  the  largest  seller.  In  addition 
thin  there  are  numerous  other  grades  involved  on  which  the  disadvantage  to  which 
e  United  States  manufacturer  would  be  put  is  even  greater  than  shown  in  the  ex- 
aple  above. 

In  the  case  of  decalcomania  paper  the  tariff  of  5  cents  per  pound  specified  in  the 
tdnev  bill  works  out  to  even  greater  disadvantage,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
beduie.  The  reason  for  this  is  because  the  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
•^Icomania  is  a  much  greater  portion  of  its  cost  and  there  is  such  a  vast  difference 
iween  the  labor  rates  in  this  country  and  those  of  foreign  countries. 


r  ream  of  500  sheets  weighing  125  pounds 

rdney  specific  duty:  125  pounds  at  5  cents  per  pound . 
« rare  asked  for: 

l  cent  additional  ^pectflc 

9>  per  cent  ad  valorem 


United 
States. 


$24.00 


24.00 


Germany 
c.  i.  f. 


$9.00 
6.25 

1.25 
2.70 


19.20 


^Vhile  the  above  schedule  shows  that  the  rate  asked  for  does  not  provide  protection 
present,  we  point  out  that  the  industry  has  only  been  carried  on  in  this  country 
w  1916,  and  the  manufacturers  of  decalcomania  paper  aim  to  reduce  their  costs 
id  believe  that  the  same  can  be  done  as  further  experience  will  be  gained  with  the 
wrth  of  the  industry  under  a  protective  tariff. 

W-  respectfully  urge  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  give  this  matter  their 
refill  consideration  and  insert  in  the  present  tariff  bill  "Gummed  papers  and  decal- 
touiia  paper  not  printed  "  6  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  before  the 
11  p*»  to  conference,  because  the  bill  as  it  stands  at  present  is  equivalent  to  only 
p*r  rent  ad  valorem  or  less  than  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  of  1913,  which  would 
w  put  this  young  industry  out  of  business,  a*?  we  have  clearly  set  forth  in  the  above 
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Based  on  the  American  valuation  plan,  a  specific  duty  would  /give  us  very  lir 
protection,  as  pointed  out  in  our  brief,  and  if  tne  American  valuation  plan  is  adopt' 
we  respectfully  request  that  a  tariff  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  gummed  paper  m 
decalcomania,  not  printed,  be  granted,  and  we  illustrate  below  just  why  we  mak? 
request  for  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate : 


Germany 

c.  i.  f. 
New  York. 

American 
valuation. 

°?™*y  ■  A„«^ 

Regular  gummed  paper. . . 
50  per  cent  on  $4 

$2.00 
2.00 

$4.00 

19.00              U* 
12L00   

4.00              4.00 

* 

21.00                /•  < 

r.5 


WRAPPING  PAPER. 

Under  the  Fordney  bill,  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  1309  provides  for  a  duty  on 
ping  paper,  not  specially  provided  for,  of  23  per  cent  ad  valorem.    The  manufactory 
of  wrapping  paper  do  not  consider  that  this  rate  provides  adequate  protection  t 
respectfully  request  that  the  rate  be  raised  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  surr*  * 
of  their  claim  have  prepared  the  following  brief: 

Experience  in  the  past  has  demonstrated  that  the  price  of  imported  wrapping  r«c- 
c.  i.  f.  Atlantic  ports  is  from  65  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  the  market  price  of  nan* 
papers  of  American  manufacture.    At  the  present  time,  however,  foreign  wrapp 
paper  is  freely  offered  c.  i.  f.  New  York  at  56  per  cent  of  the  American  market  pr « 
for  similar  papers.    Under  the  American  valuation  plan  as  proposed  in  the  For.iv 
bill  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  which  we  ask  for  still  leaves  a  margin  of  price  in  fa^"* 
the  foreign  manufacturers.    The  American  manufacturers  accept  this  as  a  temr*<v 
condition  and  one  which  can  not  be  properly  provided  for  at  this  time.     Th*M 
claim,  however,  that  they  are  entitled  under  normal  conditions  to  a  rate  of  *;.-: 
which  will  properly  represent  the  difference  in  the  normal  cost  of  manufacture  a*  *• 
and  in  this  country.    We  presume  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  giv 
foreign  manufacturer  an  advantage,  and  the  American  manufacturers  only  asfc 
they  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  and  do  not  expect  to  ask  for  such  a  rate  as  will  r 
a  barrier  against  all  foreign  importations.    Foreign  kraft  paper  at  the  present  tin: 
being  freely  offered  c.  i.  f.  Atlantic  ports  for  $67  per  ton,  and  the  American  pri^ 
a  similar  paper  is  $120  per  ton.    A  duty  of  30  per  cent  based  on  the  American  %a.u 
tion  plan,  which  we  request,  would  be  $36  per  ton,  which  makes  the  foreign  w.t 
cost  the  importer,  duty  paid,  $103  per  ton  and  gives  the  foreigner  an  advanuic 
$17  per  ton  over  the  American  selling  price.    It  is  expected,  however,  that  u.  •* 
not  distant  future  the  foreign  price  will  advance,  and  when  it  reaches  $84  per  ton  ' 
rate  of  30  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  plan,  or  $36  per  ton,  will  equalise  ;> 
domestic  and  foreign  prices.    As  stated  above,  until  the  price  of  imoorted  p*** 
advances  the  foreign  competitor  still  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  Amer*. 
manufacturer. 

In  the  above  example  we  have  referred  to  kraft  paper  as  distinguished  front  <>.' 
grades  of  wrapping  paper  for  the  reason  that  kraft  is  standard  wrapping  paper  of  - 
country  and  can  be  used  for  every  wrapping  purpose,  and  therefore  the  other  «>-■ 
of  wrapping  paper  rise  and  fall  in  price  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  <r  ■ 
We  have  also  referred  to  kraft,  as  the  importations  of  wrapping  paper  are  tnoath  *r 
grade. 

The  wrapping-paper  mills  in  this  country  produced  in  1920  1,043.812  toa«    ' 
daily  average  capacity  of  approximately  3,500  tons,  with  an  investment  on  a  imp 
of  prewar  costs  of  over  $80,000,000,  and  they  feel  they  are  justified  in  aekioj 
is  a  reasonable  protection  for  their  industry  and  their  35,000  employees.    Thr  *v*l 
age  rate  of  paper-mill  labor  in  Germany  to-day  is  approximately  54  cents  in  Aci*T. 
money,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  what  the  paper  mills  of  this  country  are  r*.  3 
for  similar  work.    Based  on  the  price  at  which  spruce  pulp  wood  from  FuiUj-. 
being  offered  at  the  Atlantic  seaports,  the  German  manufacturers  can  huv  their  -.; 
ply  of  raw  material  from  that  country  at  a  price  of  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  <w 
the  American  manufacturers. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  as  stated  above,  the  wrapping  paper  manufacturer*  » 
they  are  well  within  the  limits  of  moderation  in  making  their  request  lor  a  r*i« 
30  per  cent. 
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BOOK  PAPEE. 

[Paragraph  1301.] 

TATEMENT  OF  GRELLET  COLLINS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  BOOK  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Collins.  Grellet  Collins. * 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  am  president  of  Dill  &  Collins  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
a.  I  have  also  the  honor  to  be  president  of  the  Book  Paper  Manu- 
icturers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  Inwhat  paragraph  are  you  interested  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  am  interested  in  paragraph  1301. 

We  ask  for  one-half  cent  a  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
'nder  the  Fordney  bill,  when  it  was  finally  passed,  they  mbde  it 
ne-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  One-half  cent  per  pound.  Under  the  present  bill 
ith  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  it  makes  only  $9  a  ton.  The 
rerage  price  of  book  paper  is  about  $150.  We  state  in  our  brief 
lat  under  present  conditions  of  exchange  no  tariff  will  protect  us. 
Te  would  nave  to  have  something  like  the  American  valuation, 
hatever  that  is. 

Senator  Walsh.  Prom  what  country  does  book  paper  come  into 
iis  country  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  From  Scandinavia  and  from  .Germany.  A  little 
unes  in  from  England. 

Senator  Walsh.  None  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  do  not  object  to  that. 

Senator  Walsh.  The  cost  of  production  is  about  the  same  up 

lere,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  can  give  you  a  iot  of  figures,  but  as  you  want  us  to  be 
rief ,  I  shall  not  burden  you  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  any  figures  which  you  think  the 
>mmittee  ought  to  have,  you  may  put  them  in  the  record  and  have 
iem  printed.  Of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  print  unnecessary 
aterial,  but  anything  that  is  necessary  may  be  printed. 
Mr.  Collins.  This  is  only  to  tell  you  the  condition  of  the  trade. 
Uring  this  year  we  have  run  about  60  per  cent  and  we  have  only 
roduced  32  per  cent  of  the  value  that  we  did  in  1920.  Our  statis- 
cians  tell  us  that  there  is  enough  book-paper  capacity  in  the  country 
>  supply  all  needs  until  1928.  The  increase  in  consumption  is  about 
per  cent  per  year,  so  that  we  need  all  the  trade  in  this  country 
lat  we  can  get.  The  past  year  has  been  about  the  worst  year  the 
tok-paper  business  has  ever  known.  My  company's  product  has 
ininken  58per  cent. 

Senator  Walsh.  Is  that  shrinkage  due  to  general  depression  or  to 
rportation  from  other  countries  ? 
Mr.  Collins.  Partly  to  the  general  depression. 
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Senator  Walsh.  Hqve  there  been  large  importations  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  but  there  have  been  disquieting  quotations, 
have  one  from  Belgium  that  is  50  per  cent  less  than  our  own  a* 
price.  It  costs  no  more  to  get  a  shipment  from  London  or  Belgiui 
than  it  does  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  The  duty  is  necessv 
to  our  industry.  Germany  has  a  large  capacity  for  producing  bey 
paper.  I 

Senator  Walsh.  In  addition  to  the  general  depression,  you  U: 
importations  of  book  paper  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes;  they  are  getting  ready  to  bring  it  in. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  necessity  tor  some  protection  besides  *a 
duty  that  can  be  put  on,  because  nothing  that  you  can  name  w^ 
offset  the  exchange.     That  is  all,  I  think. 

BOX  BOAED. 

[Paragraph  1302.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  K.  WHITE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.t  REPRI 
SENTING  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BOX  BOARD  AND  PAPER  BOARD 

Mr.  White.  I  will  try  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  precede 
me  and  be  just  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  accomplish  just  as  much. 

Mr.  White.  I  live  in  Washington,  and  I  represent  two  trad 
associations  composed  of  manufacturers  of  box  boards,  paper  board 
That  is  the  material  from  which  all  these  paper  boxes  are  m*d 
which  you  have  seen  in  every  store  you  were  ever  in. 

The  House  committee  gave  us  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  of  o: 
grades,  except  one.    We  asked  for  25  per  cent. 

I  should  say  here  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  making  of  this  tan: 
bill  we  have  never  appeared  before  a  tariff  committee  asking  for  pni 
tec t ion.  Formerly  we  had  5  per  cent.  Recently  competitive  cm 
ditions  have  arisen  in  Canada,  where  they  have  the  raw  materoj 
and  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  that  have  made  it  necessary  for  us  * 
ask  additional  protection. 

The  amount  given  us  in  terms  as  interpreted  in  dollars  would  ru 
between  $3.50  and  $12  per  ton.  We  think  that  the  House  commit !r 
rather  overlooked  our  rights  on  the  question  of  dealing  with  tin 
subject  of  paper,  because  a  good  many  of  those  high-grade  paper] 
those  which  you  heard  spoken  of  here,  they  gave  them  from  3  s 
17  cents  a  pound,  which,  interpreted  in  dollars,  is  anywhere  fro: 
$60  to  $300  a  ton,  while  we  set  $3.50  up  to  $10  or  $12. 

Now,  the  reason  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  took  tiii 
position  was  that  ours  was*  a  low-grade  product,  and  that  we  contr. 
a  certain  part  of  our  raw  material  here  and  our  relative  labor  c^' 
were  not  as  high  as  those  of  these  high-grade  papers.  Just  the  revca 
of  that  is  true.  In  a  very  important  sense,  we  do  not  control  *•■« 
raw  material,  because  Canada  is  one  of  those  that  have  the  fore&ts  < 
the  world  that  we  must  depend  on  for  our  pulp.  Secondly,  the  rari 
of  our  labor  cost  is  as  high  or  higher  than  any  other  grade  of  pap* 
that  has  been  mentioned  nere.  The  wages  paid  in  our  mills  are  ;i:- 
as  high  as  in  any  mills  in  the  Holyoke,  Mass.,  district,  or  any  oil* 
New  England  mills. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Is  your  paper  what  is  known  in  the  trade 
3"boxpaperV 

Mr.  White.  Box  board. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Box  board  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  making  of  paper  boxes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  quantity  of  tnat  is  produced  in  this 
ountryj 

Mr.  White.  About  2,000,000  tons. 

Senator  La  Follette.  About  2,000,000  tons  1 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  the 
aner  industry. 

Our  labor  in  our  mills  is  paid  practically  the  same  schedule  as  in 
11  other  paper  mills  in  the  country.  With  the  low  character  of  our 
roduct,  the  low  prices,  it  can  be  seen  that  our  labor  bears  a  very 
luch  more  important  ratio  to  our  cost  of  production  than  in  the 
ase  of  these  high-grade  papers. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  that  paper  was 
mported  into  this  country  last  year  ? 

Mr.  White.  About  50,000  tons  in  1920;  50,000  or  60,000  tons. 
h  the  valuation  of  the  1920  price,  I  would  say  somewhere  between 
14,500,000  and  $5,000,000  of  that  product. 

Senator  Watson.  Firom  where  ? 

Mr.  White.  Canada,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium;  chiefly  from 
Canada. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  quantity? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000  tons 
or  1920.  I  don't  recall  the  figures  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Those 
[entlemen  called  at  my  offices  and  we  figured  it  up,  but  I  think  there 
Fere  some  30,000-odd  tons  of  one  grade,  known  as  the  test  board  in 
•oils.    The  selling  price  of  that  was  about  $100  or  $125  a  ton. 

Our  threat,  as  I  say,  comes  chiefly  from  Canada.  Canada  has  the 
amber.  They  make  these  pulps  there.  This  paper  board  is  largely 
nade  in  those  mills  as  a  by-product.  In  order  to  get  what  is  known 
is  kraft  pulp  for  these  high-grade  boards  we  must  get  the  pulp 
from  Canada  or  Scandinavia.  The  mills  in  this  country  do  not  make 
aiough  to  supply  one-fourth  of  the  demand.  We  must  get  that  pulp 
md  sell  that  board  against  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  who  can  de- 
liver it  in  Boston  or  New  York,  or  other  common  points,  at  a  much 
less  freight  rate  than  we  can. 

Furthermore,  the  freight  rate  on  box  board  from  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  or  Belgium,  is  such  that  it  can  be  delivered  at  the 
eastern  seaboard  for  $6  a  ton.  It  costs  us  $9.50  to  deliver  a  ton  of 
box  board  from  Illinois  or  Wisconsin  onto  the  New  York  market. 
They  have  an  advantage  of  $3.50  on  freight  rates  alone.  We  hope 
that  situation  will  be  remedied,  but  that  is  the  extent  of  it  as  we  find  it. 

Now,  we  do  not  want  a  prohibitive  rate.  We  have  never  asked  for 
any  protection  before.  I  have  been  representing  these  mills  for  14 
years,  and  we  passed  by  the  tariff  hearings  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
and  in  the  Underwood  bill  and  asked  for  nothing,  because  we  felt 
we  could  take  care  of  ourselves.  The  conditions  at  present  are  such 
that  we  can  not  do  it,  unless  we  are  going  to  give  this  business  to 
Canada.  Our  theory  is  that  this  committee  or  the  framers  of  this  bill 
want  to  reasonably  protect  this  industry. 
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Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  between  here  and  Canada 
in  cheapness  of  labor  and  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  White.  They  have  the  raw  material.  We  have  to  get  it  fron 
them.  They  have  the  forests.  The  English  law  does  not  permit 
them  to  export  over  here  wood  from  the  Canadian  Crown  lands,  so  w< 
have  to  go  there  for  the  pulp. 

It  does  seem  that  50,000  or  60,000  tons  against  2,000,000  tons  is  a 
great  disparity.  It  does  not  amount  to  much,  but  everybody  in  tL 
trade  knows  that  a  single  carload  of  a  commodity  like  that  sold  cq 
the  New  York  market  will  fix  the  price  on  50  carloads  for  that  weex 
or  that  month. 

Those  boards  are  affecting  our  market,  and  we  come  before  tL< 
committee  without  any  apology,  but  asking  protection,  and  we  thkk 
we  ought  to  have  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  Treasury  expert  just  handed  me  a  sur 
stating  that  the  imports  of  box  board  in  1920  were  2,764  tons,  instep 
of  50,000  tons. 

Mr.  White.  Senator,  that  comes  about  because  there  were  abort 
20  different  names  for  that  stuff  in  the  old  tariff,  but  the  total  im- 
portations were  something  like  48,000  or  50,000  tons. 

Senator  La  Follette.  it  is  the  only  thing  that  pays  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  schedule  contains  paper 
board,  pulp  board,  card  board,  all  kinds  of  names.  There  might  not 
have  been  but  2,000  tons  admitted  as  box  board. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  is  the  total  amount  admitted.  Then 
were  5,000,000  pounds  of  it,  which  would  figure  out  that  many  tons. 

Mr.  White.  It  is  a  mistake.  The  Tariff  Commission  submitted  v» 
Mr.  Treadway,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  figures  which  show 
there  were  upward  of  45,000  tons. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  Tariff  Commission  had  to  get  their 
information  from  these  records  kept  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  White.  I  know,  Senator,  but  they  have  only  one  name  her*- 
"box  board."    That  product  has  a  dozen  different  trade  names  - 
test  board,  paper  board,  wood  paper  board,  Jacquard  board,  card* 
board.     You  would  have  to  include  the  whole  list  to  get  the  figure* 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  know,  but  all  the  paper  grouped  undfr 
this  paragraph  in  this  statement  that  paid  5  per  cent  duty  totals! 
only  2,000  tons  or  a  little  over. 

Mr.  White.  I  don't  understand  how  that  is.  All  of  our  boanfe 
under  the  other  tariff  only  paid  5  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  White.  It  started  in  here  under  different  trade  names. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  paid  5  per  cent  duty  ¥ 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  everything  that  paid  5  per  cent  duU 
is  grouped  in  the  Treasury  statement,  and  the  total  tonnage  was  onK 
2,764. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  an  error,  sir.     It  is  an  absurdity,  in  fact. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  see  how  we  have  any  means  of 
knowing  whether  your  statement  is  in  error  or  this  statement. 

Mr.  White.  The  Tariff  Commission  can  inform  you. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  know  no  more  about  it  than  tit' 
Treasury  Department.  There  is  where  they  get  their  informatiffl) 
They  can  not  make  these  figures  over. 
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Mr.  White.  Senator,  I  say  in  a  brief  which  I  filed  before  the  House 
unmittee,  one  page  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  con- 
lsion  of  these  trade  names,  resulting  in  misunderstanding  of  the 
pplication  of  these  duties,  just  how  that  came  about.  You  will  find 
.  on  the  last  page  of  this  brief,  covering  this  very  subject.  There 
ere  upward  of  48,000  tons  imported  in  here  last  year.  I  will  see 
lat  that  misunderstanding  is  corrected. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifty  thousand  tons  is  only  one-fourth  of  the 
mount. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes;  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  admit  that.  It  is  not  a  oagatelle  so  far  as  the 
Ject  on  our  market  is  concerned. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  want  a  duty  that  will  remove  wholly 
le  effect  of  competition  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  want  a  prohibitive  duty  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  we  have  the  lowest  duty  of  any  article  in  the 
atire  paper  schedule. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  White.  We  would  like  to  have  the  duty  equalized. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  that  not  have  some  reference  to  the 
haracter  of  theproduct? 

Mr.  White.  We  would  like  to  have  a  duty  equal  to  1  cent  a  pound, 
f  that  is  specific  enough.  Most  of  these  papers  have  duties  ranging 
s  high  as  10  cents  a  pound.  One  cent  a  pound  will  avoid  any  mis- 
nderstanding  or  confusion  in  the  event  the  American  valuation  plan 
\  adopted.  If  we  had  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound,  it  would 
nswer  all  purposes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  of  your  product 
t  this  time  f 

Mr.  White.  From  $32.50  to  $80  per  ton. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  mucn  per  pound — 1£  to  4  cents? 

Mr.  White.  Oh,  no.  At  present  we  are  given  a  duty  ranging  from 
3.50  to  $10,  and  we  think  1  cent  a  pound  is  not  too  mucn,  if  you 
xe  going  to  protect  us.  That  is  the  point.  That  is  what  we  are 
along  for.     That  is  what  this  bill  is  for,  as  we  understand  it. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  business  ? 

Mr.  White.  Very  bad.  In  the  year  1921  our  mills  did  not  run  to 
fcceed  65  per  cent  capacity.  I  speak  for  70  mills,  which  in  the  year 
920  paid  the  United  States  Government  over  $12,000,000  in  excess 
wofits,  and  for  the  year  1921  they  will  not  pay  a  cent,  not  a  dime. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  made  enough  profit  in  the  previous 
rears  so  you  can  afford  a  bad  year. 

Mr.  White.  We  did  make  some  profit.    We  admit  that. 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  your  prices  now  compare  with  the  peak 
>rices? 

Mr.  White.  I  intended  to  refer  to  that.  For  plain  strawboard  it 
varied  up  to  October,  1920,  for  two  years  and  a  half,  but  around 
H00  a  ton.  To-day  that  same  commodity  is  sold  for  $35  a  ton. 
IVe  have  not  only  been  deflated,  but  we  have  been  torn  all  to  pieces. 
3ur  goods  are  now  being  sold  on  the  1913  basis. 

Senator  McLean.  About  how  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  White.  The  entire  industry,  I  should  say,  employs  about 
150,000. 
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Senator  McLean.  I  presume  that  is  all  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  This  deflation  with  us  has  not  been  goici 
on  only  the  last  month  or  two.  Immediately  after  the  war  we  hi: 
the  bottom,  and  hit  it  hard.  The  public  has  been  getting  our  good 
for  more  than  a  year  at  cost  or  less. 

BEAVER  BOARD  AND  PULPBOARD. 

[Paragraphs  1302  and  1610.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  F.  MacGLASHAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BKAYX3 

BOARD  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  that  you  desire  to  speak  on  the  saaJ 
subject  Mr.  White  has  just  spoken  on. 

Mr.  MacGlashan.   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  good  of  doubling  on  the  committee : 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  I  shall  talk  from  an  entirely  different  angle,  an; 
ask  for  our  product  to  be  taken  from  paragraph  1302. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  ask? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  We  ask  that  the  duty  be  taken  off  our  product 
which  is  a  building-material  product,  in  competition  with  lath  an-, 
lumber.  The  plants  were  bunt  in  Canada  under  the  Payne-Aldrict 
Act,  on  which  there  was  a  duty.  At  that  time  lumber  was  subject  W 
a  duty  of  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  thousand  feet. 

Senator  Watson.  What  is  vour  product? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Beaver  board. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  interest  of  the  building  trades,  you  an 
asking  for  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     How  long  will  you  occupy? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Just  a  few  moments. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  raragraph  1302  of  the  tariff  bill  passed  bv  ti- 
House  of  Representatives  imposes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  vafoivn 
upon  "  paper  board  and  pulpboard,  including  cardboard,  leath* 
board,  or  compressed  leather  not  laminated,  glazed,  coated,  line: 
embossed,  printed,  decorated,  or  ornamented  in  any  manner,  nor  c 
to  shapes  for  boxes  or  other  articles  and  not  specially  provided  few. 

That  there  may  not  by  accident  be  a  miscarriage  m  respect  to  t: 
intent  of  this  paragraph  we  feel  it  important  to  call  to  the  commits 
attention  one  form  of  wood-pulp  material  which  is  not  paper  boar* 
nor  cardboard  nor  box  material,  but  a  raw  material  for  the  manuf*<- 
ture  of  wall  board,  a  material  used  in  building  construction.  It 
made  of  wood  pulp  produced  from  timber  cut  from  Canadian  fores: 
This  pulp  is  produced  in  our  own  American-owned  mills  in  Canada.  • 
formed  into  rolls  and  shipped  to  our  mills  in  Buffalo  for  converse : 
into  building  material  for  walls,  ceilings,  partitions,  etc.,  of  charact 
most  usable,  permitting  of  quick  and  reaay  application. 

The  thin  sheet  before  you  is  a  sample  ot  the  pulpboard  in  the  fors 
in  which  it  is  imported  in  large  rolls  from  Canada.  The  thirktf 
samples  are  cut  from  the  finished  product  of  our  Buffalo  mills. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  our  pulpboard  products  were  m1 
mitted  free  of  duty.     Under  the  act  of  1913,  paragraph  320,  **pul|- 
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xmrd  in  rolls,  not  laminated/'  which  was  the  language  used  to 
lescribe  our  imported  raw  material,  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  5  per 
:ent  ad  valorem.  The  present  House  bill  includes  in  paragraph  1302 
products  which  were  covered  by  several  paragraphs  in  the  act  of  1913. 
It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
consolidate  in  paragraph  1302  all  materials  intended  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  dox  board,  but  inadvertently,  we  believe,  the  language 
used  includes  under  the  general  designation  "pulpboard"  our  pred- 
ict, which  is  used  for  an  entirely  different  purpose;  namely,  building 
construction,  and  which  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  box 
board  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

We  respectfully  request  your  honorable  committee*  to  correct  this 
md  to  except  from  the  provision  of  paragraph  1302  "pulpboard  in 
rolls  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board"  and  place  tnis  impor- 
tant class  of  building  material  on  the  free  list  in  the  same  class  with 
umber  and  laths,  which  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

To  accomplish  this  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

In  paragraph  1302,  following  the  words  "'not  specifically  provided 
for,"  insert  the  following: 

Except  pulpboard  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board. 

Also, in  paragraph  16 10, following  the  word  "bleached,"  insert  the 
following: 

Including  pulpboard  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board. 

We  are  asking  for  free  importation  for  the  following  reasons :  Wall 
board  is  extensively  used  in  the  building  industry  in  all  parts  of  this 
country,  because  it  is  a  practical,  convenient  material  which  can  be 
quickly  applied  with  inexperienced  labor.  It  is  essential  to  the  relief 
of  the*  housing  shortage.  Approximately  85  per  cent  of  wood-pulp 
wall  board  is  used  for  repairs,  alterations,  additions,  etc.  It  is  not  a 
material  used  for  expensive  classes  of  homes,  but  is  especially  adapted 
for  economical  repair  work,  alterations,  additions,  etc.,  of  moderate- 
priced  homes,  cottages,  and  bungalows.  We  estimate  that  75  per 
cent  of  wood-pulp  board  is  used  for  home  construction.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  our  output  is  sold  in  the  smaller  communities  and  has  proven 
a  great  convenience  to  farmers  and  those  living  in  the  rural  districts, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  handled,  used,  transported,  and 
applied  easily. 

Senator  Calder.  It  is  used  in  lieu  of  lath  and  plaster  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  It  is  used  in  lieu  of  lath  and  plaster — all  interior 
decorations. 

Senator  Calder.  And  papered  over  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  It  is  generally  painted. 

Senator  Calder.  Does  your  statement  give  the  amount  of  the 
product  sold  in  this  country  during  recent  years  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir.  The  production  of  wall  board  last 
year  amounted  to  a  little  in  excess  of  a  billion  feet. 

Senator  Calder*  What  year  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  1920. 

Senator  Calder.  That  was  a  big  year. 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir.  These  beaver-board  companies  were 
the  poineers.  They  started  this  industry  in  1906  and  trie  business 
has  grown  every  year  since. 
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Senator  Calder.  How  much  of  that  billion  feet  was  made  in  tL* 
country  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  All  of  the  billion  feet.  That  is  practically  all 
made  in  this  country.  We  are  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  th- 
American  manufacturer.  We  only  get  from  Canada  our  raw  materia! 
in  the  form  of  the  fiber. 

Senator  Calder.  Then  there  is  but  little  or  no  importation  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  No.  I  might  say,  touching  upon  Mr.  Whit<  * 
statement — and  I  think  it  will  clear  this  up,  in  the  light  of  the  figure- 
you  have,  Senator  La  Follette — that  the  50,000  tons  to  which  Mx 
White  referred,  our  record  and  an  examination  of  the  Treasun 
report  show  that  the  exact  figures  were  43,000  tons,  and  of  th»^ 
43,000  tons  the  beaver-board  companies  imported  37,000  tons,  if 
84  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Does  that  come  in  competition  with  tit- 
box  board  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Not  a  pound  of  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  just  what  I  thought.  That  is  im 
in  competition  with  box  board. 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Not  a  bit. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  that  is  the  great  bulk  of  that  impor- 
tation ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes.  I  might  say  of  the  remaining  16  per  cent. 
it  is  our  belief  that  a  large  percentage  or  practically  all  of  that  material 
has  been  used  by  other  manufacturers  of  wall  board  who  obUit 
their  raw  material  from  Canada. 

The  second  reason  we  are  asking  for  this  protection  is  for  th# 
conservation  of  American  pulp-producing  forests,  rapidly  being  ex- 
hausted. This  raw  material  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  Fron»j 
30  to  35  acres  per  day  of  Canadian  forests  are  now  being  denude 
to  furnish  the  wood  pulp  imported  into  this  country  for  the  manuf*; 
ture  of  wall  board.  We  feel  that  the  use  of  the  Canadian  raw  materia 
does  not  take  away  from  American  labor  any  more  work  than  p 
necessary  to  produce  the  pulp  shipped  in  here  in  lapped  form,  for 
the  total  price  that  we  pay  for  the  labor  in  Canada  in  putting  this 
into  rolls  does  not  exceed  $5  a  ton,  because  there  is  no  handling  of 
that  material  when  it  passes  in  at  one  end  or  comes  in  rolled  form  at 
the  other  end. 

The  third*  reason  we  are  asking  for  this  protection  is  that  the  free 
importation  of  this  raw  material  or  semifinished  raw  material  U> 
the  manufacture  of  wall  board  will  not  injure  any  American  industn. 
Our  competitors  using*  the  same  class  of  material  either  have  jhttf 
own  water  power  and  timber  limits  in  this  country  and  are  no* 
underselling  us  or  else  import  their  raw  material  from  Canada  a* 
we  do. 

Senator  Calder.  You  ask  for  free  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  And  then  you  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on  your 
own  product  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  asking  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  is  asking  that  his  product  may  be  free. 

Senator  Calder.  You  are  asking  to  leave  the  duty  as  it  is  now  oo 
your  own  product  1 
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Mr.  MacGlashan.  So  far  as  the  duty  on  our  own  product  is  con- 
erned,  that  has  not  been  a  factor.  As  referred  to  by  Senator  La  Fol- 
ate, approximately  2,000  tons  of  box  board  have  come  in  here, 
lie  industry  Mr.  Wnite  refers  to  he  has  been  secretary  of  for  14  years, 
nd  they  have  never  asked  for  a  protective  tariff. 

The  small  revenue  produced  by  the  present  duty  does  not  offset 
he  benefits  outlined. 

The  domestic  supply  of  raw  material  is  inadequate;  when  we 
tarted  our  business  m  1906  we  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
ecure  our  supply  of  wood  pulp  in  rolls  from  Canada  and  immediately 
aade  an  arrangement  with  a  large  Canadian  mill.  It  was  impossible 
\>r  us  to  secure  such  supply  from  United  States  mills,  as  they  could 
ot  manufacture  such  a  product  on  a  basis  that  would  enable  us  to 
ompete  with  other  materials  used  for  wall  and  ceiling  covering. 

The  Canadian  mill  is  necessary,  as  the  increase  in  our  business  neces- 
itated  the  building  of  a  mill  in  Canada  to  supply  our  requirements, 
nd  construction  of  new  plant  was  started  in  1912  under  the  Payne- 
ddrich  Act,  when  our  raw  material  came  in  free  of  duty  and  at  a 
Line  when  lumber  was  taxed  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  thousand 
eet  and  laths  were  taxed  at  20  cents  a  thousand.  Under  the  act  of 
913  there  was  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  placed  on  wood-pulp  board  in 
oils  and  lumber  and  laths  were  put  on  the  free  list. 

While  this  duty  was  a  handicap,  it  was  not  as  serious  as  it  will  be  in 
he  future,  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  1913  on  during  the  war  and  up 
o  the  latter  part  of  last  year  the  cost  or  price  of  a  commodity  was 
lot  so  important  as  ability  to  make  delivery.  Intense  competition 
ras  not  a  iactor.  We  are  now,  however,  going  through  the  period  of 
^adjustment  and  face  years  of  keen  competition,  and  a  duty  on  our 
aw  material  will  not  only  seriously  handicap  us,  but  will  also  be  a 
actor  in  increasing  the  price  of  wall  board  to  the  American  home 
milder.  We  can  compete  in  quality  but  not  in  price  with  American 
aanuf acturers  who  have  their  own  water  power  and  timber  limits 
n  this  country  or  who  use  raw  materials  other  than  wood  pulp. 

Senator  Calder.  To  what  extent  has  the  price  of  your  product  to 
he  consumer  increased  during  recent  years  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  During  the  prewar  period  the  price  was  about 
24  a  thousand  square  feet.  For  a  period  of  only  a  month  did  that 
each  $48  a  thousand  square  feet.  It  is  now  back  to  $28  a  thousand 
<juare  feet.  That  increased  cost  was  made  up  very  largely,  of  course, 
f  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  freight  charges  and  coal  and  mate- 
ial  that  we  had  to  buy. 

Senator  Calder.  So  the  price  to-day  is  $28  as  against  $24  prewar  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  Yes,  sir;  $28  to-day  as  against  $24  during  the 
>rewar  period.  We  have  improved  the  quality  of  our  product.  In 
909  we  were  selling  for  less  than  that,  but  it  was  a  different  product. 

Senator  Calder.  Do  you  sell  direct  to  the  builder  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  To  the  lumber  dealer. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  what  commission  he  has  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  That  varies.  We  aim  to  keep  that  charge  as 
ow  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  our  sales. 

Senator  McLean*.  What  is  the  retail  price  1 

Mr.  MacGlashan.  From  3  J  to  4  cents.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
iover  that  in  my  brief. 
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The  only  request  for  protection,  was  made  by  the  box-board  manu- 
facturers. The  only  people  who  have  appeared  in  behalf  of  si 
increase  in  duty  are  the  box-board  manufacturers,  as  represented  b; 
their  trade  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  R.  White.  Mr.  White  states  thtj 
heretofore  competition  with  European  countries,  or  any  othf 
country,  has  not  been  a  matter  of  serious  moment  and  that  L* 
appearance  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  earlier  in  the  yea; 
was  the  first  time,  to  his  knowledge,  that  representatives  of  any  boi 
board  industry  had  appeared  asking  for  a  protective  tariff.  The  brie1 
submitted  by  the  secretary  is  clearly  directed  in  the  interests  of  th- 
manuf  acture  of  pulpboard  used  in  the  making  of  boxes.  Only  odo 
does  it  refer  to  the  uses  of  pulpboard  outside  of  boxes.  These  uses 
are  merely  enumerated,  and  no  appeal  is  made  for  them. 

Referring  to  imports  in  1920  in  his  brief,  Mr.  White  states  thi: 
during  1920  Canada  sold  in  the  United  States  upward  of  50 am 
tons  of  boards,  giving  the  impression  that  this  was  in  competitr: 
with  the  box-board  manufacturers.  Our  examination  of  the 
ury  report  shows  that  the  exact  amount  reported  was  43,000  bra 
instead  of  50,000.  Of  this  quantity  the  beaver-board  company 
imported  from  their  American-owned  mills  approximately  37f(M 
tons,  or  84  per  cent,  of  this  total,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  practically  *! 
of  the  balance  was  imported  by  other  wall-board  manufacturers. 

There  has  been  no  foreign  competition  in  the  past.    The  box-bo&rt 
manufacturers  admit  that  they  have  had  no  concern  over  box-boaro 
importations  in  the  past.     We  conceive  that  their  only  object 
bringing  up  the  question  of  an  increased  tariff  at  this  time  is  in  ant:> 

{>ation  of  possible  competition  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  •.* 
rom  Germany.  We  also  are  manufacturers  of  box  board  throuj 
our  ownership  of  the  Tonawanda  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  one  of  the  lart 
mills  of  the  country,  having  an  output  of  approximately  35,000  toa 
per  annum.  Accordingly,  we  are  just  as  much  interested  in  th? 
welfare  of  the  box-board  industry  as  any  member  of  the  associate 
that  is  asking  for  this  tariff.  It  is  possible  for  box  board,  which  t 
dense  and  tough,  to  be  economically  packed  and  shipped  for  deliver* 
in  this  country.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  loose-formed  gnniDC 
wood  or  pulp  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wall  board.  Tu 
material  must  be  put  up  in  large  rolls  in  excess  of  8  feet  in  len^h 
4  feet  in  diameter,  weight  from  1  to  H  tons  per  roll,  and  these  r*L 
must  be  thoroughly  protected  by  strong  wooden  headers  on  each  eot 
fastened  with  a  tie  rod,  and  surface  amply  protected  for  steamshirl 
shipment,  which  extra  expense  will  act  as  a  protection.  Furthermore 
it  is  more  practicable  for  the  foreign  mills  to  manufacture  board  d 
competition  with  the  higher  grade  and  higher  priced  boards  than  u\ 
attempt  to  compete  in  the  class  of  material  suitable  for  wall  boanl. 

Referring  to  comparative  labor  costs,  one  of  the  principal  reasuci 
for  a  protective  tariff,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  protect  America 
industry  and  labor  from  competition  or  low-priced  foreign  lab* 
There  certainly  can  be  no  fear  of  such  competition  from  Canadf 
where  the  labor  rates  are  comparable  with  American  labor  r*u* 
Comparison  of  our  own  pay  rolls  in  our  Canadian  and  American  miiis 
shows  that  the  rate  is  a  little  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  States. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  look  to  Canada  for  its  sup- 
ply of  ground  wood  as  there  is  only  a  limited  supply  in  this  countn 
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ml  what  pulp-wood  timber  we  do  have  is  being  rapidly  consumed, 
lie  amount  of  money  that  we  pay  Canadian  labor  for  bringing  in 
round  wood  in  rolls  is  no  greater  than  that  required  to  bring  in 
round  wood  in  lap  form  for  use  in  combination  with  other  pulps 
1  this  country.  Under  our  process  of  manufacture  the  material  is 
ot  handled  from  the  time  tne  log  is  placed  in  the  grinder  to  the 
ime  the  pulp  comes  out  in  large  rolls  at  the  end  of  the  machines 
nd  hence  the  labor  cost  amounts  to  only  $5  per  ton. 

The  placing  of  a  duty  on  wood  pulp  m  rolls  for  use  in  the  manu- 
fccture  of  wall  board  will,  we  believe,  mcrease  the  price  of  wall  board 
d  the  American  public.  It  would  mean  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
eaver  board  companies  and  reduce  the  quantity  of  pulp  imported 
o  an  extent  which  might  force  the  use  of  raw  materials  now  being 
sed  by  the  box-board  manufacturers.  This  would  in  turn  increase 
he  price  of  their  raw  material,  because  prices  have  always  been  gov- 
rned  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand.  Mr.  White  has  stated  that 
■5  per  cent  of  the  materials  used  by  box  manufacturers  are  old  papers. 
*here  is  no  competition  from  Canada  in  this  class  of  material,  as  the 
trice  of  old  paper  is  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  States  and  has 
Iways  been  so.  He  also  states  that  the  remaining  15  per  cent  of 
he  raw  material  used  by  box-board  manufacturers  is  made  up  of 
ulphite,  sulphate,  and  ground  wood.  It  is  our  opinion  that  con- 
iderable  less  than  5  per  cent  consists  of  ground  wood.  Inasmuch  as 
hese  mills  are  able  to  obtain  this  small  percentage  of  ground  wood 
rom  Canada  free  of  duty,  we  can  not  see  where  tney  can  have  any 
'oncern  over  the  importation  of  the  same  material  in  the  form  of 
tills  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  building  product  which  in 
to  way  competes  with  them. 

The  manufacturer  of  wall  board,  in  which  the  beaver-board  com- 
mies are  the  pioneers  and  the  largest  factors,  not  only  has  created 
i  very  large  industry  in  this  country,  offering  employment  to  many 
.housands  of  men,  covering  the  manufacture  and  the  application  of 
he  board  in  this  country,  but  it  also  has  been  developing  and  is  con- 
itantly  increasing  its  activity  in  foreign  fields,  shipping  the  product 
nade  with  American  labor  to  Australia,  South  America,  South  Africa, 
*presentaing  a  well-scattered  world  business,  in  addition  to  doing  an 
ntensive  business  in  Great  Britain  with  an  English  company,  and 
laving  a  company  on  the  Continent  for  the  business  in  Belgium,  Hol- 
and,  spreading  into  France  and  Switzerland,  etc. 

We  feel  that  an  arrangement  whereby  this  country  gets  the  benefit 
rf  the  raw  material  resources  of  Canada  without  contributing  any 
Bore  for  Canadian  labor  than  is  necessary  to  bring  in  the  wood  pulp 
»  very  beneficial  and  should  be  continued.  Also,  that  an  industry 
heated  jto  supply  an  economic  need  covering  one  of  the  three  essen- 
tials in  life — snelter,  that  contributes  to  American  labor  and  to  the 
convenience  of  the  house  owner  with  limited  means — is  an  industry 
that  should  not  be  hobbled  or  severely  checked  by  a  misconceived  idea. 

We  therefore  ask  your  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  our  case,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  supplement  if  desired. 
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WALL  BOABD  AND  PULPBOABD. 

[Paragraphs  1302  and  1610.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  G.  SAVILLE,  REPRESENTING  THE  PLASTBRGCI 

WALL  BOARD  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Saville.  I  represent  the  Plastergon  Wall  Board  Co.  I  am  al? 
a  manufacturer  of  wood-fiber  wall  boards.  Mr.  MacGlasban  h» 
covered  our  situation,  and  my  situation  is  practically  the  same  v 
his,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  we  purchase  our  raw  materu: 
from  Canada,  whereas  they  own  their  own  Canadian  timberland* 

A  word  about  my  inability  to  get  this  material  in  this  country  at  * 
reasonable  price  and  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  America* 
manufacturers  in  the  manufacture  of  the  material, may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  free  rate  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Saville.  Yes,  sir.    I  ask  the  same  that  Mr.  MacGlashan  the 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  reasons  to  advance  other  thai 
those  advanced  by  Mr.  MacGlashan  ? 

Mr.  Saville.  It  will  only  take  a  minute.  I  just  want  to  outline 
my  inability  to  get  my  material  from  American  manufacturers. 

Apparently,  though  the  American  manufacturers  are  in  a  po- 
tion to  produce  this  material  economically,  they  do  not  show  mucl 
interest  in  it.  The  material  is  entirely  wood  fiber.  Their  outpu* 
can  be  used  to  a  greater  advantage  by  the  manufacturer  in  making 
box  board,  and  classes  of  boards  m  wnich  the  wood  pulp  is  only  % 
small  percentage,  than  they  can  in  the  manufacture  of  this  pulp- 
board.  For  that  reason,  I  have  never  been  able  to  secure  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  with  any  American  manufacturer  to  product 
that  material  tor  us,  and  the  company  I  am  connected  with  was  in  « 
bad  way,  until  these  Canadian  pulp  people  enabled  us  to  impor 
their  pulpboard  and  manufacture  our  wall  bpard  in  Buffalo. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  importation  of  this  material  for  our  use 
from  Germany  and  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  where  there  i* 
a  depreciated  exchange.  I  tried  that  during  last  year,  when  pulp 
was  very  hard  to  get.  I  tried  to  get  it  from  abroad,  and  found  tlu: 
none  of  the  mills  over  there  were  equipped  to  manufacture  the  pul^ 
board  in  the  thickness  we  required,  and  also  were  not  properK 
equipped  to  manufacture  rolls  of  the  character  that  we  require  ic 
our  manufacturing  process.  So  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  tu 
only  source  of  supply  we  have  is  the  Canadian  market,  where  puip 
is  plentiful. 

I  might  state  that  along  last  year,  as  showing  the  lack  of  inter**' 
on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  and  the  lack  of  ability  '.*> 
produce  this  class  of  material  which  is  made  entirely  of  wood  pulp 
on  which  the  box-board  manufacturer  asks  an  entry  iree  of  duty,  xi  * 
only  place  I  was  able  to  secure  board  to  enable  me  to  take  care  ^ 
my  trade  was  from  importations  into  this  country  and  from  th* 
beaver-board  companies. 

The  entire  Canadian  labor  cost  on  this  material  is  only  about  V 
per  ton,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  Canadian  mills  in  which  ■' 
is  manufactured  are  at  least  as  high  if  not  higher  than  the  rate  iV 
wages  paid  in  the  mills  of  this  country.  This  is  the  only  matenaJ 
outside  of  newspapers  that  I  know  of  which  is  imported  in  laipe 
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lantities  and  made  entirely  of  wood  pulp.  So  it  seems  to  us,  inas- 
uch  as  it  is  used  in  the  building  material  trade,  that  every  reason 
hich  has  been  advanced  for  the  free  entry  of  print  paper  and  wood 
lip  should  apply  to  our  industry. 

IHF  OF  W.  0.  8AVIXXK,  REPRESENTING  THE  PL  A  ST  ERGON  WALL  BOARD  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

This  company  manufactures  exclusively  wall  board,  used  in  building  construction 

This  wall  board  is  made  from  wood  pulpboard  imported  from  Canada. 

No  duty  was  imposed  on  this  material  by  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  of  1909. 

This  pulpboard  now  pays  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  (act  of  1913,  par.  320). 

The  pending  bill  (H.  R.  7456} ,  as  passed  by  the  House,  imposes  upon  it  a  duty  of 

Der  cent  ad  valorem.    (Par.  1302.) 

We  ask  that  pulpboard  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board  be  ad- 

tied  free  of  duty. 

To  accomplish  this  we  submit  the  following  amendments  to  the  tariff  bill  (H.  R. 

»r 

in  paragraph  1302,  following  the  words  "  provided  for1  insert  the  following:  "  except 
Ipboara  in  rolls,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board." 
Mao  in  paragraph  1610,  following  the  word  "bleached,"  insert  the  following:  "  fo- 
wling pulpboard  in  rolls,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board.* 
SVe  ask  free  importation  for  five  reasons: 

I.  This  pulpboard,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board,  is  our  raw  material,  and 
raw  material  made  of  wood  pulp  is  subject  to  the  same  reasons  for  free  admission  as 
o«l  pulp  and  newsprint  paper. 

Koj<\  pulp  is  admitted  free  under  the  present  law  (par.  649),  and  also  in  the  pending 
•use  hill  (par.  1610).  Standard  newsprint  paper  is  admitted  free  under  the  present 
r  and  also  in  the  pending  House  bill.  This  "pulpboard  in  rolls  for  use  in  the  manu- 
ture  of  wall  board1  is  the  only  material  made  entirely  of  wood  pulp  at  value  lower 
in  the  value  of  print  paper  which  is  imported  into  this  country  in  any  quantity, 
i  present  value  is  about  65  per  cent  of  the  present  value  of  print  paper.  Only  a  very 
all  percentage  of  the  labor  cost  of  producing  wall  board  is  paid  on  the  Canadian 
*\  Out  of  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $90  per  ton,  the  cost  for  labor  in  Canada 
p»  not  exceed  $5  per  ton.  The  rate  of  pay  for  the  Canadian  labor  is  fully  as  high  if 
t  higher  than  similar  labor  in  this  country.  It  is  impossible  to  import  this  raw 
it^rial  in  proper  form  from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  from  England  or  Germany, 
Erom  any  other  country  in  which  the  lower  labor  rates  or  low  exchange  rates  prevail, 
oee  countries  have  not  the  machinery  required  for  this  product,  and  ocean  trans- 
lation is  impracticable  on  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the  rolls  which  we  require. 
L  For  relief  to  the  building  industry,  the  present  housing  demands,  the  nome 
rchaser.  the  farmer,  and  the  multitude  of  users  of  this  economical  material. 
Rood- fiber  wall  board  was  first  manufactured  only  about  15  years  ago.  Its  use  has 
rapidly  increased  that  at  the  present  time  about  430,000,000  square  feet  of  wood- 
pt  wall  board  is  annually  sold.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  lath  and  plaster  in 
ildings  of  the  cheaper  class,  chiefly  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  in  the  cheaper 
sees  of  houses  in  the  industrial  and  mining  districts.  It  is  also  used  in  repair, 
rations,  and  partition  work.  It  takes  the  place  of  both  lath  and  plaster,  and  the 
mcr  or  artisan  can  apply  it  himself  where  carpenter  and  plasterer  labor  is  difficult 
obtain.    It  is  particularly  a  poor  man's  material. 

>.  For  conservation  of  American  pulp-producing  forests,  rapidly  being  exhausted. 
'mm  30  to  35  acres  per  day  of  Canadian  forests  are  now  being  denuded  to  secure 
1  pulpboard  now  imported  fro  manufacture  of  wall  board.  Reports  of  the  Depart- 
at  of  Commerce  show  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  there  was  imported 
lr'0,325  pounds  of  pulpboard  in  rolls,  namely,  36,530  tons,  ot  which  about  31,000 
a  was  used  by  the  Beaver  Board  Co.  and  4,000  tons  by  the  Plastergon  Wall  board  Co., 
in  the  manufacture  of  wall  board. 

<  Free  importation  of  this  material  exclusively  for  wall-board  manufacture  will 
;  injure  any  American  industry. 

fli  No  American  industrial  plants  are  properly  equipped  to  manufacture  this  pulp- 
trd;  first,  on  account  of  shortage  of  pulp- wood  supply;  second,  their  inadequate 
rer  facilities'  third,  inadeqaute  equipment  for  handling  pulp  in  quantities; 
rth,  their  preference  for  using  their  very  limited  supply  of  wood  pulp  in  the  higher 
dea  of  box  board,  of  which  this  wood  pulp  constitutes  only  a  small  component  part 
mnpared  with  the  wastepaper  of  which  it  is  principally  made. 
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(b)  No  American  manufacturers  of  wall  board  owning  their  own  wood-pulp  mui 
and  using  American  timber  require  protection,  as  such  manufacturers  axe  now  sat 
have  been  underselling  us. 

5.  We  submit  that  our  request  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  principles  on  which  ti» 
present  bill  is  framed,  as  so  forcibly  expressed  in  the  speech  of  Hon.  A.  T.  Treadw^ 
delivered  in  the  House  on  July  15,  1921  (Cong.  Rec,  pp.  4063-4064),  bearing  on  tix 
necessity  of  free  importation  of  wood  pulp  and  products  composed  of  wood  pulp,  u** 
in  articles  of  necessity  for  the  masses.    We  quote: 

"  So  little  labor  is  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  the  supply  of  pulp  we** 
has  been  so  seriously  diminished  in  this  country  that  is  is  not  advisable  to  place  m 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  its  admission  here.    *    *    * 

"Our  forests  are  rapidly  becoming  depleted,  and  as  90  per  cent  of  all  the  pap**  i 
manufactured  from  wood  is  is  readily  seen  that  our  available  pulp-wood  area  woe' 
be  very  rapidly  exhausted  were  we  to  place  any  restrictions  on  the  importation?  : 
pulp  or  newsprint  paper.  The  total  importation  of  pulp  of  all  kinds  for  10  moua 
of  1920  was  756,000  tons.  There  was  produced  in  this  country  nearly  4,000.000  'n 
of  wood  pulp  for  the  same  period.  Wood  pulp  is  the  largest  raw  material  in  papa] 
manufacturing.  Newsprint  paper  is  practically  raw  material  for  the  newspapeo  § 
the  United  States.  We  are  therefore  fullv  justified  in  placing  these  on  the  a* 
list.    *    *    * 

"We  did  start  and  followed  up  the  intention  of  having  the  rates  leas  than  in  tf» 
Payne- Aldrich  Act,  particularly  in  these  schedules  that  were  mostly  criticized  l< 
the  public.    *    *    * 

"I  am  glad  my  colleague  called  my  attention  to  that  fact.  The  articles  used  if 
the  masses  of  the  people  are  the  ones  where  you  will  find  the  rates  lower  than  in  ts^ 
Payne- Aldrich  Act." 

nroiA  Aim  bible  papeb. 

[Paragraph  1304.] 

STATEMENT    OF    N.    H.    BUS  SET,    JR.,   WINDSOR    LOCKS,   COOT 
REPRESENTING     TISSUE      PAPER      MANUFACTURERS'      ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Bussey,  will  you  state  your  full  name ! 

Mr.  Bussey.  N.  H.  Bussey. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Bussey.  In  the  manufacture  of  tissue  paper. 

I  am  speaking  for  several  of  the  tissue-paper  manufacturers. 

We  wish  to  make  paragraph  1304  a  little  T>it  clearer  than  it  is  br 
specifying  the  various  grades  of  paper  intended  to  be  covered  by  i< 
but  which,  under  the  present  wording,  might  be  brought  in  untln 
other  paragraphs  at  a.lower  rate  of  duty. 

We  desire  to  insert  india  and  Bible  paper,  condenser  paper,  earhc*. 
paper,  coated  or  uncoated,  bibulous  paper,  pottery  paper,  and  Us»u> 
paper  for  waxing,  colored  or  uncolored,  white  or  printed,  and  filling 
paper. 

In  addition  we  ask  to  have  the  division  by  weights  carried  furthfC 
so  as  to  include  the  heavier  india  and  Bible  papers,  but  at  a  lo»rr 
rate  of  duty,  by  inserting,  "  If  weighing  over  12£  pounds  and  less  thaa 
18  pounds  to  the  ream,  4  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  «d 
valorem/' 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  this  Bible  paper? 

Mr.  Bussey.  It  is  india  paper.  It  is  what  the  Encyclopaiii 
Britannica  is  made  of. 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  the  name  that  it  carries  in  the  trtdr 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bussey.  India  and  Bible  paper. 

While  paragraph  1304  specifies  papers  commonly  known  as  tttsut 
paper,  stereotype  paper  and  copying  paper,  and  all  papers  not  spr 
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Jly  provided  for  in  this  section,"  within  certain  weights,  at  6  cents 
r  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  5  cents  per  pound  and 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  paragraph  1301  covers  "printing  paper,  not 
»cially  provided  for,"  at  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  10 
r  cent   ad   valorem,  and   we   feel  that  india  and  Bible  papers 
lid  be  brought  in  under  that  paragraph,  paying,  according  to  tneir 
eign  selling  price,  per  pound  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  duty 
»y  would  if  entered  under  paragraph  1304. 
Senator  Smoot.  They  asked  for  one-quarter  of  a  cent. 
Mr.  Bussey.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 
Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  say  you  did. 

Mr.  Bussey.  Oh,  yes.  They  would  sell  for  less,  as  under  our  para- 
iph  they  should  pay  either  6  or  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent 
valorem. 

Paragraph  1307  specifies,  in  part,  "  typewriter,  manifold,  and  onion- 
d  and  imitation  onionskin  at  3  cents  per  pound  or  15  per  cent 
valorem.  We  fear  that  unless  enumerated  in  paragraph  1304 
bon,  uncoated,  and  condenser  paper  could  be  entered  unaer  para- 
ph 1307  and  pay  duty  from  1  to  3  cents  a  pound  less  than  is 
ended. 

^agraph  1309  covers,  among  other  things,  "  wrapping  paper,  not 
dally  provided  for,"  and  further  on  "  paper  not  specially  provided 
"  both  at  23  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Bibulous,  pottery,  and  waxing 
>ers  could  be  entered  under  this  paragraph  at  a  duty  of  about 
j-third  to  one-half  as  much  as  they  should  pay  under  paragraph 
)4. 

Several  of  these  papers  might  fraudulently  be  entered  under  the 
rest  paper  rate  not  specifically  named,  but  there  might  be  a  real 
ttfication  in  trying  to  enter  those  I  have  mentioned  m  connection 
h  paragraphs  1301,  1307,  and  1309  unless  they  are  inserted  in 
*graph  1304.  We  oelieve  they  were  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brev- 
,  but  we  feel  that  future  complications  will  be  avoided  and  the 
Hided  results  much  more  readily  attained  if  the  paragraph  is 
dified  as  requested. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  never  used  the  words  " Bible  paper" 
ore. 

Jr.  Bussey.  No^sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  think  that  would  bring  us  into  a  lot  of 
able  in  determining  what  it  is  ? 

Ir.  Bussey.  "India"  and  "Bible"  is  what  the  trade  knows  it  as. 
is  more  or  less  a  new  departure  in  this  country,  extending  over 
bably  the  last  20  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  "India"  would  cover  it,  would  it  not? 
Ir.  Bussey.  Yes;  "India"  would.  But  we  understand  that  the 
sons  these  various  names  were  left  out  of  the  bill  in  the  first  place 
i  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  We  feel,  however,  that  a  great  deal  of 
uble  would  be  avoided  if  they  were  inserted  so  that  there  would 
ao  question  about  the  paragraphs  they  come  under. 
Senator  Walsh.  Have  you  set  out  in  your  brief  what  you  would 
i  to  have  ?  *| 

Ir.  Bussey.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  in  our  brief  in  italic  type  what 
would  like.1 

»  pap  3874. 
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GLASSINE  AND  GBEASEPROOF  PAPER. 

[Paragraph  1305.] 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUIS  T.  STEVENSON,  LEE,  MASS.,  B.EFH 
SENTING  THE  GLASSINE  AND  GREASEPROOF  PAPER  MAJ1 
FACTURERS. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  and  business  t 
the  information  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Louis  T.  Stevenson.  I  represent  the  glassine  x 
greaseproof  paper  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  represent  practically  95  per  cent  of  the  mar 
facturers  of  the  country.  My  remarks  will  be  very  brief.  We  hii 
prepared  a  brief  which  is  to  Be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Watson.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested  I 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Paragraph  1305. 

The  Chairman.  You  indicate  in  your  brief  what  you  desiiv  < 
you? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  included  in  the  American  Pai 
and  Pulp  Association's  brief.1 

We  desire  the  rates  that  they  have  given  us  in  the  House  ta 
The  rates  in  the  House  bill,  we  think,  are  fair,  and  we  have  p 
information  to  support  those  rates  in  this  briei.     We  have  bro 
this  information  (Town  to  date. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  be  let  alone,  do  you  1 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir. 

GLAZED  AND  FANCY  PAPER. 

[Paragraph  1305.] 

STATEMENT  OF  I.  O.  VAN  DUZER,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SLBPRBSSfl 
ING  THE  GLAZED  AND  FANCY  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Van  Duzer  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  In  New  York,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed! 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Yes. 

We  asked  in  our  brief  to  the  House  for  a  duty  of  9  cents  per  r>>-a 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  are  you  referring  to  f 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Paragraph  1305. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  1309,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  Thirteen  hundred  and  nine,  surface-coated  p*p*j 

We  show  in  our  brief  that  while  we  had  5  cents  a  pound — o  cq 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem — under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
account  of  the  increase  in  value  it  is  necessary  to  have  9  cent:- 
pound  to  equalize  conditions.  The  rates  of  5  cents  a  pound  an 
cents  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  were  based  on  the  ordinary  riij 
of  $1.05  per  ream.  Those  same  papers  to-day  are  quoted  f 
abroad  at  about  $3  per  ream,  or  about  three  times  the  1912  p 
So,  in  order  to  equalize  matters,  and  to  equalize  the  40  per 
rate  of  1913,  we  need  9  cents. 

» 8ee  p.  3883. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  5 1 

tfr.  Van  Duzbr.  Instead  of  5.     It  is  very  easy  to  figure.    As  the 

lue  advanced,  of  course,  the  ratio  of  the  specific  duty  decreased. 

*  are  not  only  manufacturers,  but  we  are  also  importers.    We 
re  known  as  the  largest  importers  prior  to  1914  in  that  line  of 
xls.    So  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  foreign  market. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  import? 

l£r.  Van  Duzer.  Surface-coated  paper.  • 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  all  coated  paper  ? 

Vfr.  Van  Duzeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Walsh.  You  have  a  plant  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  have  you 

t* 

ilr.  Van  Duzeb.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  one  at  Fitchburg  and  one  on 

iten  Island.     The  Fitchburg  plant  is  purely  for  white  coated  and 

•  Staten  Island  colored.  When  the  tariff  allows  us  to  manufacture, 
manufacture;  if  not,  we  import. 

Jnder  the  1913  act,  when  we  were  allowed  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
imported  in  large  quantities. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  last  paragraph  in 
ar  supplemental  brief  when  you  say: 

f\  the  event  that  the  American  valuation  plan  is  adopted,  as  we  earnestly  hope 
ill  be,  we  abandon  the  specific  rates  asked  for  in  the  brief  submitted  and  respect- 
y  request  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  of  33}  per  cent  on  the  accepted  American 
aation. 

tfr.  Van  Duzeb.  If  the  American  valuation  were  dropped  and 

>cific  rates  asked  for 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  The  American  valuation  has  nothing 

do  with  the  specific  rate. 

tfr.  Van  Duzer.  Nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Duzer.  The  specific  rate  of  5  cents  a  pound  is  riot  equal 

40  per  cent  ad  valorem.     The  40  per  cent  of  tne  Underwood  Dill 

I  not  protect  us. 

I  have  in  my  possession  letters  from  abroad  quoting  fine  grades 

papers  at  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  production  here  under 

sent  conditions. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  probably  true. 

Hie  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? 

tfr.  Van  Duzer.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say.     Our  brief  has 

>n  filed  with  that  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association.1 

VEGETABLE  PABCHMENT  PAPER. 

[Paragraph  1305.] 

ATEMENT  OF  J.  M.  DOHAN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  REPRESENT- 
ING VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Dohan.  We  are  included  in  paragraph  1305,  where  we  are 
isscd  with  imitation  parchment  at  3  cents  per  pound  and  13  per 
ut  ad  valorem,  which  we  ask  the  committee  to  raise  to  5  cents 
r  pound  and  13  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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We  know,  of  course,  that  you  have  no  time  to  go  into  the  varioi 
distinctions  and  differences  between  the  different  grades  of  pape 
but  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  imitation  pare 
ment  and  the  genuine  parchment  which  we  manufacture,  b&- 
upon  the  fact  that  the  one  is  a  single-process  paper  and  the  o 
is  a  double-process  paper. 

When  we  make  our  paper,  we  manufacture  what  is  known  i 
"Waterleaf ."  This  is  an  unsized  paper,  and  in  that  state  is  of  abo 
the  same  weakness  and  consistency  as  newspaper. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  say  vou  want  5  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Dohan.  We  ask  for  an  addition  to  the  specific  rate  of  2  cecr= 

You  are  familiar  with  newspaper,  and  you  know  how  that,  ww 
it  is  wet,  pulls  apart.  We  take  paper  somewhat  similar  to  tb: 
except  that  it  is  a  finer  grade,  and  we  pass  it  through  a  batlm 
sulphuric  acid.  That  effects  chemical  changes  in  it.  Every  n« 
will  realize  what  it  is  when  he  knows  that  it  is  used  in  wrapjuu 
butter.  That  is  a  common  use  to  which  it  is  put.  The  paper  b 
creases  several  hundred  per  cent  in  strength,  etc.,  and  becons 
impervious  to  moisture  and  grease. 

The  fundamental  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  you  tar 
the  imitation  paper,  you  have  a  paper  which  is  made  direct  on 
paper  machine  and  does  not  require  conversion  by  a  chemical  m 
The  parchment  is  manufactured  in  a  paper  mill  in  the  usual  man 
But  we  must  go  further  than  that.  We  must  have  a  separate  plan 
involving  as  much  as  150  per  cent  more  capital  than  is  necessary  k 
the  paper  mill. 

Tne  difficulty  is  that  we  are  classed  with  imitation  paper,  which  < 
ready  for  use  when  it  leaves  the  paper-mill  plant.  On  the  oUii 
hand.,  when  our  paper  comes  off  the  end  of  the  machine  in  the  paw 
mill  it  is  only  ready  to  go  to  the  conversion  plant,  where  we  hi* 
150  per  cent  more  capital  invested  than  in  the  paper  mill.  We,  then 
fore,  feel  that  there  is  an  inequity  in  classifying  us  with  the  sing4 
process  paper,  which  is  purely  a  mechanical  process,  whereas  ones  j 
first  a  mechanical  and  then  a  chemical  process.  We  think  that  i 
should  have  protection  to  cover  the  difference  in  labor  cost  as  v* 
as  to  cover  the  additional  investment  in  the  plant. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  tell  me  offhand  what  you  had  in  ih 
Payne-Aldrichbill? 

Mr.  Dohan.  We  had  3  and  13. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Mr.  Dohan.  Oh,  yes.  We  had  2  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  eci 
ad  valorem,  which  was  equivalent  to  33  J  per  cent.  We  wen  ha 
higher  rates  than  the  imitation  paper,  but  when  the  Underwood  hi 
was  passed  they  were  put  on  a  basis  of  35  per  cent  and  we  on  a  baa 
of  25  per  cent. 

When  we  came  to  the  Fordney  bill,  they  recognized  the  ineauaLn 
of  putting  us  below  the  imitation  paper,  which  finds  its  maw t 
our  expense,  and  they  placed  us  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  im:t 
tion  paper,  but  they  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
we  must  have  150  per  cent  more  investment  in  our  parchment  { 
than  they  have,  in  fact,  we  must  have  the  paper  mill,  too,  and  v 
must  have  additional  labor,  which  amounts  to  150  per  cent. 

In  the  House  bill  they  recognized  that  principle  in  some  d*gr* 
when  they  placed  a  higher  rate  of  duty  upon  coated  papeis,  but  « 
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e  classified  so  as  to  give  us  a  wrong  classification.    We  are  classi- 
k!  with  grease-proof  imitation  and  other  papers  of  that  character. 
Senator  Watson.  Where  is  your  competition  1 
Mr.  Dohan.  At  home,  because  our  tariff  has  been  so  low  that  it 

is  kept  the  price  of  the  paper  down  to  a  point  where 

Senator  Watson  (interposing) .  Where  is  the  foreign  competi- 
ng 

Mr.  Dohan.  We  have  none. 
Senator  Watson.  There  are  no  importations  1 
Mr.  Dohan.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  want  a  tariff  for,  then? 
Mr.  Dohan.  We  would  have  foreign  competition  from  Germany, 
mean  by  that  that  Germany  is  in  a  position  to  sell  goods  to  tins 
untry  at  any  time.  It  has  oeen  the  threat  of  foreign  competition 
at  reduced  the  price  of  the  paper  from  27  cents  in  1885  to  7.8 
ots  in  1914,  just  before  the  war. 

Senator  Watson.  Was  there  any  importation  before  the  war  ? 
Mr.  Dohan.  No,  sir.  We  had  been  able  to  keep  imports  out. 
Senator  McLean.  How  much  does  this  process  add  to  its  value  ? 
Mr.  Dohan.  I  should  say  100  per  cent.  We  used  to  *  make 
ffaterleaf "  at  5  cents  a  pound  and  sell  the  paper  anywhere  from 
to  9  and  10£.  Now,  our  "  waterleaf,"  I  suppose,  costs  9.5  and  we 
U  the  paper  for  17. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  make  it  for  nine  and  a  half  ? 
Mr.  Dohan.  No.  We  make  the  raw  material;  that  is,  the  paper 
afore  it  is  chemically  converted — the  paper  similar  to  the  news- 
tper  that  I  described.  We  make  that  for  9  cents  a  pound.  That 
made  out  of  rag  stock  with  a  percentage  of  bleached  sulphite. 
>  sells  for  about  9  cents  a  pound  to-day — that  is  the  raw  material 
r  the  parchment  izing  plant. 

Senator  Walsh.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  industry  to-day  t 
Mr.  Dohan.  It  is  in  a  precarious  condition  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
id  27  industrial  establishments  in  the  business  and  only  5  of  them 
irvive  to-day. 

Senator  Walsh.  There  is  no  foreign  competition  and  yet  you 
ive  been  suffering  ? 

Mr.  Dohan.  More  than  that,  our  depression  has  existed  over  a 
>riod  of  28yeare. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  is  due  to  home  competition. 
Mr.  Dohan.  That  is  due  to  home  competition  and  also  to  competi- 
rm  of  the  imitation  product.    It  is  also  the  result  of  fear.    The 
finnans  were  trying  to  get  the  paper  into  this  country  and  we  had 
1  keep  the  paper  down  to  a  price  where  they  could  not  get  it  in. 
Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  think  we  can  pass  a  law  that  would 
tut  off  home  competition,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Dohan.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  ask  that. 
Senator  La  Follette.  They  ought  to  have  a  duty  on  threats. 
Mr.  Dohan.  There  are  a  great  many  threats  made.    One  gentle- 
*n  told  you  this  morning  that  wall  paper  is  not  imported  into  this 
rontry  to  any  extent;  that  it  amounts  to  nothing.    Still  they  spread 
notations  all  over  the  country.    That  is  what  nas  happened  to  us 
*  28  years.    German  threats  were  spread  all  over  the  country. 
Senator  McLean.  Do  they  import  the  imitation  of  this  product 
hch  displaces  your  own  product  ? 
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Mr.  Do han.  No,  air.  We  have  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad 
The  threats  have  come  from  abroad. 

Now,  there  is  an  anomaly  in  this  tariff  in  this  way.  In  section  <«* 
paragraph  1304  filtering  and  copying  paper  is  set  down  at  4  cents  i 
pound,  and  in  1309  the  filtering  paper  is  6  and  5  cents  a  pounu 
Those  are  most  nearly  analogous  to  tne  paper  we  make.  We  mat 
this  paper  before  it  passes  through  our  chemical  process.  Th*-> 
papers  in  1304  are  5  and  6  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
They  are  our  raw  material.  Yet  after  we  convert  them  chemical]; 
with  double  labor  and  double  capital  and  with  heavy  expenditur 
for  converting  chemicals,  we  have  only  one-half  the  specific  duty  ac 
less  ad  valorem  than  our  raw  material  would  have.  We  get  3  ceot- 
a  pound  when  completed.  We  feel  it  should  be  5  cents  a  pound  *k 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Dohan.  That  is  all,  thank  you.  We  have  prepared  a  brief »( 
the  reasons  for  our  request,  which,  with  the  consent  oi  the  committ** 
I  will  file.  I  call  attention  to  tne  only  authoritative  statement  I 
have  seen  of  German  wages  in  paper  mills.  This  is  from  the  ofiku! 
printed  report  of  the  Hanover  arbitration  between  employer  ac 
employee. 

GIASSINE  PAPER  BAGS. 

[Paragraph  1305.] 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  KRAUT,  REPRESENTING  THE  ADOLPH 

KRAUT  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  wish  to  apeak  on  t 

Mr.  Kraut.  Paragraph  1305. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Paper  bags.    I  have  prepared  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  may  file  your  brief.  Are  jut 
going  to  repeat  anything  that  has  already  been  said  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  No,  sir.     It  is  entirely  new. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  am  representing  the  Adolph  Kraut  Co.,  of  X** 
York  City.  It  and  its  predecessors  have  been  in  the  business  i»J 
importing  paper  bags  for  upward  of  25  years  and  was  the  introd&M 
into  this  country  of  a  lined  paper  bag  used  principally  for  coffee  an** 
tea  packages.  This  bag  consists  of  the  bag  proper,  or  inside  lining 
of  an  ordinary  paper  material,  and  a  glazea  or  glassine  grease-pn<^ 
outer  paper,  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  content 
the  latter  for  appearance  sake  and  to  keep  the  moisture  from  tii 
contents  of  the  mside  bag. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  bag  made  of  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  It  is  made  of  glassine  paper  on  the  outside  and  fit*, 
paper  on  the  inside. 

The   objectionable   feature   of  paragraph    1305   is    that  u  bag? 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  papers  mraUiW" 
therein,  must  pay  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

To  recur  to  the  facts  of  the  case:  Glassine  Dags.  We  submit  &*■• 
exhibits:  One,  Exhibit  A,  a  complete  bag  as  imported  by  petition* 
consisting  of  inside  container  and  the  outside  covering,  wnich  com- 
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lete  product  weighs  23  pounds  per  1,000  bags;  two,  Exhibit  B. 
rhich  is  the  outside  covering  and  is  of  grease-proof  glassine  paper, 
inch  weighs  8  pounds  per  1,000  coverings;  three,  Exhibit  C,  wnich 
^presents  the  inside  lining  or  the  container,  an  ordinary  paper 
rhich  weighs  15  pounds  per  1,000  sheets;  four,  Exhibit  D,  which  is 

similar  bag  sold  by  American  manufacturers. 

The  cost  price  of  the  container  or  the  inside  lining  before  the  war 
as  about  4£  to  5  cents  a  pound  and  is  at  the  present  time  about 
i  cents  a  pound.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  section 

02  of  the  proposed  tariff  act,  the  American  valuation  controls,  and 
aere  would  be  a  duty  of  about  100  per  cent,  which  would  be  imposed 
y  paragraph  1305  in  its  present  form,  in  addition  to  the  20  per  cent 
d  valorem  valuation,  and  the  specific  duty  will  remain  the  same 
ren  though  the  price  of  paper  is  approaching  normal. 

The  American  manufacturers  are  selling  bags  similar  to  Exhibit' 
> — if  the  outside  covering  is  of  white — at  $6.30  per  thousand  at  the 
resent  time.  If  colored,  other  than  red,  at  $7.80,  and  if  red  coloring, 
t  $8.60  per  thousand,  so  that  the  total  duty  on  imported  bags  of  a 
imilar  material  would  be  as  follows: 

000  white  bags,  weighing  23  pounds,  at  5  cents  per  pound  (specific) $1. 15 

d  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent 1. 14 

Total  duty  on  white  bags 2. 29 

000  colored  bags  (other  than  red),  23  pounds,  at  5  cents  per  pound  (specific) . .  1. 15 
d  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent 1. 40 

Total 2. 55 

,000  red  bags,  23  pounds,  at  5  cents  per  pound  (specific) 1. 15 

d  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent 1. 55 

Total  duty  on  red  bags 2. 70 

Thus,  exclusive  of  freight,  insurance,  cartage,  and  kindred  expenses, 
be  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  fixed  by  the  American  valuation 
n  1,000  white  bags — we  are  considering  the  bag  which  will  hold  1 
ound  of  coffee — is  $2.29;  1,000  colored  bags  (other  than  red),  $2.55; 
nd  1,000  red  bags,  $2.70. 

Before  the  war  the  American  manufacturers  sold  1,000  bags  at 

3  per  thousand,  regardless  of  color,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the 
Jnited  States. 

At  the  present  time,  as  stated  heretofore,  the  American  manu- 
acturer  is  charging  $6.30  for  the  white  bags,  $7.80  for  the  colored 
ther  than  red,  and  $8.60  for  the  red;  representing  an  increase  in 
rice  of  200  to  nearly  300  per  cent  over  the  prewar  prices,  a  price 
Tossly  disproportionate  to  the  increase  in  price  of  paper  and  cost 
t  labor.  This  increase,  which  is  naturally  unwarranted,  is  paid  for 
>y  the  American  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  of  three 
urtain  concerns  which  at  the  present  time  control  100  per  cent  of  the 
rxanufactured  paper  bags  of  the  kind  and  nature  being  discussed, 
rhese  concerns  petitioner  feels  justified  in  characterizing  as  the 
'trust":  these  concerns  control  this  industry;  these  concerns  are 
iXtremely  desirous  of  having  the  word  "  bags"  stay  in  paragraph  1305. 

In  the  price  list  of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation  (in  effect 
iept.  7, 1909)  a  No.  2  bag,  which  will  hold  1  pound  of  coffee,  is  listed 
it  $3  per  thousand. 
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In  the  price  list  of  the  Continental  Bag  Co.,  dated  September. 
1909,  we  £nd  listed  size  C 1,  capacity  1  pound  coffee,  S3  per  thousand. 

During  the  war  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation  jumped  m 
prices  for  a  1-pound  bag,  white,  to  $5.50;  colored,  except  red,  to 
$6.80. 

In  1918  we  find  that  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Corporation,  as  appear* 
from  its  price  list,  jumped  the  price  of  1-pound  bags  per  1,000 ,  whit* 
to  $6.30;  1-pound  bag  per  1,000,  colored,  except  red,  to  $7.80;  and 
1-pound  bag  per  1,000,  if  red,  to  $8.60. 

The  above  figures  show  very  conclusively  the  grossly  exaggerated 
price  the  Paper  Bag  Trust  is  charging  the  American  public,  and  wbe 
compared  with  the  cost  of  production  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  onh 
the  "trust"  that  profits  thereby. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  a  lower  duty  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  do  you  think  ought  to  be  imposed  f 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  suggest  3  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  20  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Kraut.  No,  sir;  not  ad  valorem,  because  the  selling  prices  «* 
fictitious.  Speaking  of  a  1-pound  bag,  before  the  war  the  same  sia» 
and  quality  of  bag  sold  on  this  market  at  $2.50,  laid  down  at  any  par. 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  $2.50  for  what? 

Mr.  Kraut.  One  thousand  bags. 

The  Chairman.  Those  bags  are  imported  here  and  filled  up  hen1 

Mr.  Kraut.  The  bags  are  imported  and  used  for  packing  coffe*. 
principally,  and  tea. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  order  to  make  the  3  cents  a  pound  on  lbs 
ad  valorem  duty  conform  to  the  rate  of  duty  we  put  upon  the  ptpff 
itself,  you  would  want  also  a  lower  rate  on  the  paper  f 

Mr.  Kraut.  An  ad  valorem  on  paper  of  10  per  cent  would  cover  it 
I  wish  to  submit  some  samples. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  seen  the  samples. 

Mr.  Kraut.  To  pay  5  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
American  valuation  can't  be  done.  We  are  simply  put  out  of  bu4- 
ness.    We  would  have  to  close  up. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  that  every  time  a  tariff  bill  is  up. 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  know.  I  want  protection,  but  I  like  to  be  in  busi- 
ness. I  started  this  business  25  years  ago,  and  I  introduced  this  lir* 
of  merchandise  in  this  country  and  I  would  like  to  stay  in  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  State  again  what  the  prices  were  bcfoir 
the  war  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  The  price  before  the  war  was  $2.50,  laid  down  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  that  bag  called  in  the  trade,  so  ™ 
may  get  it  identified  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  It  is  a  duplex  bag — fancy  tea  and  coffee  duplex  bac 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  particular  sizes? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Yes,  sir.  I  speak  of  1-pound  coffee  bags.  In  !9i* 
they  cost  in  white  $5.50;  in  colors,  except  red,  $6.80.  In  1918  tk 
price  jumped  to  white  $6.30,  colored  $7.80,  red  $8.60.  In  1920,  whii* 
$7.90,  colored  $9.75,  red  $10.75.  The  prevailing  prices  in  1921  wen 
$6.30  for  white,  $7.80  for  colored,  and  $8.60  for  red. 

Senator  La  Follette.  State  again  what  that  same  size  cost  bofon 
the  war,  say  in  1913  ? 
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Mr.  Kraut.  In  January,  1909,  the  same  bag  was  selling  at  $2.50. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  it  in  1910,  1911,  and  1912? 

Mr.  Kraut.  In  the  spring  of  1909  the  price  was  advanced  to  $3, 
ind  that  S3  price  remained  stationary  until  the  war  started  or  a  little 
ifter  that  time.  Then,  when  importations  ceased,  the  upward 
movement  started. 

Senator  La  Follette.  $3  was  the  price  for  white  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  S3  was  the  staple  price  before  the  war  for  all  colors, 
whether  white,  red,  or  what  it  was.  It  didn't  make  any  difference. 
But  after  that  time  the  distinction  has  been  made  in  prices  and  it 
exists  now. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  quantity  of  domestic  produc- 
tion of  those  bags,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  That  I  can  not  state. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Now  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kraut.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  wrapping  coffee  in  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  In  duplex  bags. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  none  imported. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  are  no  importations  now  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  There  are  no  importations  now.  Under  this  condi- 
ion  I  could  not  afford  to  import  bags. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  are  there  no  importations,  when  the 
)rices  are  so  very  much  higher  than  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  can  not  afford  to  take  the  orders  with  this  tariff  bill 
>efore  us. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  do  not  want  to  be  bound  up  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  do  not  want  to  be  bound  up.  Besides,  they  have 
rouble  over  there  in  the  factories  to  obtain  material. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  do  they  make  them  ? . 

Mr.  Kraut.  This  particular  bag  was  made  in  Germany.  The  Ger- 
man paper  mills  don't  care  to  sell  their  product  to  German  manu- 
acturers.  They  don't  like  to  get  papet  marks,  and  they  would  rather 
tell  paper  for  export. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  should  think  they  might  make  those  bags 
>ut  of  paper  marks. 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  guess  it  would  be  cheaper.  They  don't  promise  any 
ieliveiy  if  you  place  an  order.  They  might  come  m  five  or  six  months 
>r  a  year.  I  ordered  some  bags  over  a  year  ago.  I  am  speaking  for 
lie  future.  I  want  to  resume  business.  I  would  also  like  to  state 
tfhat  the  duty  on  these  bags  would  amount  to  under  the  present  or 
sroposed  law.  One  thousand  white  bags,  the  duty  would  amount  to 
12.43};  on  colored  bags,  $2.70};  on  red  bags,  $2.86,  made  of  fiber 
>aper. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  same  paper  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  whole  section  ought  to  be  taken 
)ut  of  paragraph  1305  and  put  under  the  manufacture  of  paper  goods, 
>aragraph  1313,  with  either  a  specific  duty  or  ad  valorem  duty.  If 
ne  import  a  bag  made  of  a  metal  paper  described  in  paragraph  1305, 
t  would  not  pay  any  more  duty.  The  rates  of  duty  would  not  be 
iiigher  than  bags  made  of  common  craft  paper,  which  happen  to  be 
Mnbossed,  the  price  of  which  before  the  war  was  about  4}  cents  a 
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pound.  I  have  samples  of  that  kind  of  paper  here.  The  duty  on 
white  bags  would  amount  to  $2.58},  on  colored  bags  it  would  amount 
to  $2.85},  and  on  red  bass  it  would  amount  to  $3  a  thousand,  made 
of  fiber  paper  in  square  shape. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Kraut.  I  want  to  simply  emphasize  a  little  further  the  differ- 
ehce  in  cost.  To  emphasize  the  exorbitant  profit  that  is  taken  bv 
these  concerns  from  tne  American  public  I  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

The  present  cost  of  white  embossed  glassine  paper  manufactured 
by  the  American  paper  mills  is  17  cents  per  pound;  the  cost  of  \hr 
same  paper  if  colored  other  than  red  is  23  cents  per  pound,  and  th« 
cost  of  said  paper  if  colored  red  is  25  cents  per  pound.  Taking  the 
white  paper,  for  example,  as  a  basis,  the  difference  in  cost  betweer* 
white  paper  and  colored  paper  other  than  red  is  6  cents  per  pound 
and,  as  it  required  8  pounds  to  make  1,000  bags,  the  difference  in 
cost  is  48  cents  per  1,000  bags,  while  the  manufacturer  charges  $l.3> 
per  thousand  more  for  said  colored  bags  than  for  white  bags,  repre- 
senting a  profit  on  the  color  only  of  $1.02  on  a  thousand  bags  on  ad 
investment  of  48  cents,  a  profit  of  over  200  per  cent  on  the  difference 
only  in  the  color  of  paper. 

Carrying  this  comparison  a  little  further,  the  difference  in  cost 
between  tne  white  paper  and  the  red  paper  is  8  cents  per  pound,  <»t 
64  cents  more  per  thousand  bags  than  for  the  white  bags,  tar  whicl 
the  manufacturer  charges  the  customer  $2.30  more  for  the  red  bags 
than  for  the  white  bags,  representing  a  profit  based  on  difference  <t 
color  of  $1.66  on  an  investment  of  64  cents;  a  profit  of  over  250  j*f 
cent  on  the  difference  only  of  color. 

Bags  of  paper  other  than  glassine,  etc. 

Similarly,  a  change  in  the  proposed  paragraph  1305  should  be  jnade 
to  cover  bags  made  of  other  than  glassine  or  similar  paper.  Bags  of 
this  character  are  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  regard  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  importing  them  under  the  proposed  paragraph  1305  as  ar* 
bags  of  glassme  paper.  The  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  proposed 
paragraph  1305  is  due  to  the  fact  that  by  section  402  of  title  3  there  * 
a  provision  that  the  value  of  imported  merchandise  is  based  on  tha 
wholesale  selling  price  in  America,  and  such  selling  price  in  America 
is  fixed  by  the  ''trust."  Therefore,  if  an  ad  valorem  duty  exist* 
based  on  the  American  value,  which  is  necessarily  much  higher  thai: 
the  value  of  the  imported  article  in  the  country  from  which  it  <- 
imported,  is  allowed  to  stand,  it  will  mean  that  the  duty  will  be  ^ 
high  that  the  importation  will  cease. 

Therefore  bags  other  than  those  of  glassine  paper,  as  Exhibits  F 
and  F,  one  embossed  and  one  unembossed,  should  be  taken  care  <♦> 
This  can  only  be  done  bv  fixing  a  specific  duty  alone,  and  it  is  respect- 
fully suggested  that  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  be  imposed. 

The  cnanges  we  therefore  suggest  are  by  inserting  in  line  1,  pap* 
141,  of  paragraph  1305  the  word  "unlined"  immediately  preceding 
the  words  "printed  matter,"  and  by  inserting  in  line  8  ot  said  sec- 
tion, immediately  after  the  word  "valorem,  the  words  MaM  bnt*i 
bags,  plain  or  embossed,  3  cents  per  pound." 

That  shows  what  is  going  on  on  this  line.  There  are  three  manu- 
facturers, and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if  anybody  wants  u> 
buy  some  bags,  if  you  ask  all  three  of  them  you  get  the  same  quota- 
tion.    It  is  all  fixed. 
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SAW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

[Paragraph  1305.] 

STATEMENT  OF  NELSON  CURTIS,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  mills  manufacturing  this  paper  are  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Co.,  the  Rising  Paper  Co.,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
and  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  practical  paper  maker. 

The  paragraph  affecting  our  product  will  be  found  on  page  141, 
H.  R.  7456,  in  lines  8  to  13,  inclusive. 

Plain  basic  paper  for  photographic  emulsions  is  an  especially  made 
article  for  receiving  sensitive  emulsions,  and  when  so  coated  is  sensi- 
tive to  light,  either  natural  or  artificial.  Until  1895  this  paper  was 
imported  from  Germany  and  France. 

In  1891  Sylvester  P.  Wheeler,  State  chemist  of  Connecticut,  matched 
his  chemical  knowledge  against  my  practical  knowledge  of  paper 
making  and  together  we  studied  up  a  process  of  making  raw  paper 
for  baryta  coating  and  photographic  emulsions. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Hurlbut  Paper  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  South  Lee,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  with  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Co.,  of  Holyoke,  our  company,  began  experimenting  in  the 
making  of  raw  photographic  paper  in  these  mills. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  raw  paper  for  photographic 
purposes  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country  and  that  imports 
of  raw  paper  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  or  be  allowed  to  come  into 
this  country  from  Germany  and  France  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate. 
This  company  takes  exception  to  this,  as  since  1895,  after  experi- 
menting for  four  years,  we  produced  a  satisfactory  paper  and  are  now 
engaged  in  the  making  of  raw  photographic  paper. 

One  of  the  inducements  offered  to  go  into  this  line  of  business  was 
the  protection  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  McKinley  bill  in 
1890.  We  were  enabled  under  this  and  other  tariff  laws  to  do  a 
satisfactory  business  up  to  1913,  when  we  were  gradually  undersold, 
rod  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war,  which  practically  cut  on  the  foreign 
supply,  we  would  have  been  undersold  and  would  have  had  to  dis- 
continue our  business.  The  war  in  itself  furnished  a  protective  tariff 
for  us.  Since  the  war  we  have  been  gradually  undersold  and  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

We  feel  that  a  protection  of  at  least  30  per  cent  arranged  so  as  to 
contain  a  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty,  as  in  pending  bin,  should  be 
maintained!. 

Senator  Walsh.  How  many  individual  companies  are  there  in  this 
country  ¥ 

Mr.  Curtis.  About  four. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  you  are  located  where  f 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  make  our  paper  in  South  Lee,  Mass. 

Senator  Walsh.  And  there  are  a  number  of  persons  employed  in 
&at  industry  t 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes. 
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Senator  Calder.  I  have  here  before  me  a  brief  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Go. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  asked  any  ques- 
tions concerning  the  practice  of  this  company  to  purchase  practical!  y 
all  their  material  abroad  previous  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  was. 

Senator  Calder.  They  were  compelled  to,  in  establishing  their 
business,  in  order  to  take  care  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Calder.  They  are  now  asking  for  an  increased  duty  »• 
as  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  taking  it  away  from  themf 

Mr.  Curtis.  An  increase  over  the  Underwood  bill. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  file  a  brief  for  the  American  Photo- 
graphic raper  Co.  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  say  that  since  the  war  you  have  beat 
undersold  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  value  of  the  importations  in 
1920  of  the  class  of  paper  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  were  very  small.  I  think  there  were.  178,00) 
pounds,  about  $34,000  worth.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Plain   basic   albumenized   and   sensitize*' 
etc.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Those  ought  to  be  separated. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  are  auoted  here  at  the  value  of  \o 
per  cent;  $24,288  worth  came  in  of  tnat  class  of  paper. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  the  whole  year  1920? 

Senator  La  Follette.  That  is  the  year  1920. 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  1920,  $76,831  worth. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yours  is  only  one  branch  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  total  value  of  the  product  of 
that  company  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Eastman  Co.  last  year  produced  something  like 
$2,000,000  or  $2,500,000  worth. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Against  about  $74,000  worth  of  imports? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  cut  down  the  importation  sine* 
they  started  their  mills. 

BRIEF   OF   NELSON    CURTIS,    REPRESENTING    THE   AMERICAN    FKOTOOBAFKIC 

PAPER   CO.,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

In  1891  Sylvester  P.  Wheeler,  State  chemist  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  Nekoa 
Curtis,  a  practical  paper  maker,  combined  their  knowledge  and  worked  on  a  sea* 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  raw  paper  for  photographic  emulsions  and  baryta 
coating.  Since  then  the  business  has  oeen  carried  on  under  the  corporation  nan*  <M 
the  American  Photographic  Paper  Co.  I 

We  have  manufactured  raw  paper  for  sensitive  emulsions  and  baryta  coating  mom 
1891.    In  1894  we  began  supplying  solar  printers  and  furnished  the  paper  tor  tfc#J 
famous  velox  paper  manufacturers,  in  large  quantities,  and  continued  to  sell  thi*  ml 
other  brands  of  raw  paper. 

But  we  were  only  able  to  do  this  under  the  higher  tariff  existing  before  1913.  Wb*l 
the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  became  effective,  cutting  the  rate  to  15  per  cent  *fl 
valorem,  we  were  gradually  undersold  and  could  not  compete  with  foreign  papa 
manufacturers,  and  but  for  the  war  and  the  cutting  off  of  tne  foreign  supply  tprW 
tically  acting  as  a  high  tariff),  we  would  have  been  driven  out  of  business. 
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The  fact  that  sensitizers  have  failed  in  trying  to  produce  satisfactory  raw  paper  for 
pir  use  in  baryta  coating  and  sensitive  emulsions  does  not  prove  that  we  ana  other 
nilar  concerns  can  not  or  do  not  produce  a  paper  for  the  above  purposes.  We  have 
ide  raw  paper  and  are  now  engaged  in  producing  raw  photographic  paper  which  ha* 
come  standard,  and  had  our  concern  not  been  in  existence  during  the  war  the 
iitod  States  consumers  of  raw  paper  for  sensitive  emulsions  would  have  been  se- 
rasly  handicapped. 

Should  the  manufacturers  of  raw  paper  in  Germany  and  France  decide  to  reduce 
eir  prices  to  a  minimum,  we  should  have  to  discontinue  our  business;  and  we  would 
spectrally  ask  and  uree  at  least  30  per  cent  protection  (which  is  5  per  cent  less  than 
*  Mcfunley  bill)  ana  that  this  petition  may  have  the  favorable  consideration  of 
ur  committee. 

Supplemental  Brief. 

On  December  21,  1921, 1  appeared  before  your  committee  representing  the  different 

inufat  turers  of  "  plain  basic  paper  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  baryta  coating, 

for  photographic  or  solar  printing  processes." 

rhese  papers  when  sensitized  are  used  in  many  different  processes  for  the  produo 

<n  of  regular  photographs,  postcards,  blueprints,  photostat  copying,  and  commercial 

otography. 

[  stated  before  your  committee  that  our  company  had  made  this  paper  since  1895; 

0,  filed  a  brief  covering  the  facts.  (See  pp.  3977-3979,  committee  print,  unrevised, 
>.  48,  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate.) 

On  December  27,  1921,  there  appeared  before  your  committee  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
ephens.  of  the  Ansco  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City.  (See  pp.  4208-4210, 
revised,  part  51,  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  United  states  Senate. S 
Mr.  Stephens  appeared  under  the  schedule  for  sundries  and  spoke  on  "  films  ana 
tneras,"  but  suddenly  shifted  to  the  subject  of  "raw  photographic  papers, "  stating 
it  the  same  was  not  produced  in  America  satisfactory  to  consumers. 
)ur  company  takes  exception  to  his  remarks.  As  stated  in  our  brief,  we  corn- 
iced making  these  papers  in  1895  and  have  continued  in  the  business  since;  and 
d  it  not  been  for  our  concern  during  the  war  the  Government  would  have  been 
ioufly  handicapped.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  like  concerns  called  more 
avily  upon  our  concern  at  that  time  for  paper  for  sensitizing,  which  we  supplied 
an  from  four  different  mills. 

ft'e  fail  to  see  how  Mr.  Stephens,  knowing  the  existence  of  our  company,  could 
te  before  your  committee  that  satisfactory  raw  paper  was  not  produced  when  small 
asumers  as  well  as  the  largest  concern  in  this  country  and  probably  in  the  world 
proved  of  our  product  and  have  used  the  same  for  many  years,  as  the  following 
py  will  show: 

January  23,  1922. 
.  Nelson  Cubtis, 
Treasurer  American  Photographic  Paper  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  Replying  to  your  recent  letter,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying 
it  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Co.  supplied  us  with  photographic  paper  of 
d  quality  for  a  number  of  years;  in  fact,  from  1915  to  1919,  inclusive,  it  amounted 
5,113,871  pounds.  Since  that  time,  as  you  know,  we  have  been  manufacturing 
of  our  paper. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Eastman  Kodak  Co., 

F.  W.  Lovejoy,  Vice  President. 

BRIEF  OF  GEORGE  SA8TKAN,  REPRESENTING  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO..  NEW 

YORK  OITY. 

1.  Bow  paper. — By  raw  paper  is  meant  unsensitized  paper  made  exclusively  for 
'purpose  of  being  coated  with  a  sensitive  emulsion  for  photographic  purposes, 
the  tariff  acts  it  is  called  "plain  basic  paper." 

Hie  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  plain  basic  paper, 
ragraph  1905  of  the  pending  bill,  should  be  maintained  for  the  following  reasons: 
1}  For  many  years  American  paper  makers  were  unable  to  produce  a  raw  paper 
a  was  suitable  for  general  photographic  use,  although  one  concern  in  the  United 
ties  has  for  years  made  a  paper  that  was  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  limited 
nber  of  the  various  brands  of  photographic  papers  that  were  on  the  market. 
2)  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  was  compelled  to  import  most  of  its  requirements  from 
rope,  principally  from  Germany  ana  France. 
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(3)  For  a  long  time  prior  to  1914  this  company  had  been  investigating  and  expcf- 
menting  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  paper  and  in  that  year  succeeded  in  maldo?  i 
small  amount  of  suitable  quality.  Its  entire  output  of  this  paper  tram  July  I  « 
December  31,  1914,  was  worth  at  the  then  current  prices  about  $9,000. 

(4)  When  the  war  broke  out  the  company  realized  that  it  was  absolutely  neceaw 
for  it  to  make  practically  all  of  its  raw  paper  as  importation  from  Germany  would  W 
entirely  cut  off  and  that  from  the  rest  of  Europe  would  either  be  prohibited  or  be  Ian?'  ■ 
curtailed.  Accordingly  it  energetically  perfected  its  processes  and  installed  gt&i 
paper-making  machinery  with  all  possible  rapidity,  with  the  result  that  in  1917.  tfci 
year  this  country  declared  war  on  Germany,  this  company's  output  of  raw  paper  *i 
of  the  value  of  over  1500,000. 

(5)  Since  1917  this  company  has  steadily  increased  its  output,  which  in  the  y*j 
1920  amounted  to  over  $2,500,000,  an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  its  own  needs  tai 
to  enable  it  to  sell  a  small  amount  to  its  competitors  in  the  manufacture  of  sensituM 
paper.  It  imported  no  raw  paper  in  1920,  and  has  imported  none  during  the  prejeci 
year,  except  a  trifling  amount  for  a  special  purpose .  Its  investment  in  the  manufacto* 
of  raw  paper  amounts  to  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000. 

(6)  Had  the  Eastman  Kodak  Go.  and  the  one  other  domestic  manufacturer  alie»r 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  above  not  succeeded  in  meeting  the  demand  for  raw  p»p>< 
our  Government  could  not  have  procured  sufficient  photographic  paper  to  meet  tM 
demands  of  its  Army  and  Navy  Departments  without  shutting  out  all  other  u*si 
which  would  have  been  almost  impossible.  These  companies  literally  saved  &■ 
situation.  They  met  every  requirement  of  the  Government  during  the  entire  perW 
of  the  war. 

(7)  The  duty  under  the  act  of  1913  (now  in  force)  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(8)  The  war  entirely  cut  off  importations  from  Germany  and  greatly  reduced  ur 
imports  of  paper  from  other  European  countries  and  thus  created  what  was  equivai*^ 
to  a  very  high  protective  tariff. 

(9)  Since  war  activities  ceased  foreign  raw  paper  manufacturers  have  been  sfe&iii^ 
their  raw  papers  to  this  country  in  increasing  quantities.  By  reason  of  wage  conditioi 
and  the  prevailung  rates  of  exchange  they  have  an  enormous  advantage  ot«?  U/ 
American  manufacturer. 

The  Government  publications  do  not  separate  imports  of  plain  basic  paper  fna 
sensitized  photographic  paper  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  suarifl 
as  to  the  imports  of  either. 

(10)  Notwithstanding  the  present  tariff  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  foreign  narc 
facturers  were  during  1920  and  are  to-day  selling  their  raw  papers  in  the  Cmx 
States  at  prices  below  our  actual  costs  of  manufacturing  corresponding  grades, 

(11)  From  our  experience  we  can  not  see  how  the  domestic  manufacture  cf  m 
paper  can  be  maintained  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product  without  the  ft* 
taction  afforded  by  the  pending  bill. 

f  12)  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  raw  paper  should  be  manufactured  heit 
order  to  guarantee  that  the  Government  shall  nave  a  sufficient  supply  of  sens 
photographic  paper  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  of  the  great  power*.    U 
warfare  requires  a  great  supply  for  both  its  Army  and  its  Navy.    In  times  of  p 
it  is  essential  that  a  duty  of  at  least  that  of  the  pending  bill  should  be  "■"«« 
as  without  it  our  own  people  who  use  the  hand  camera — and  there  are  milli«M 
such  users —will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  imposing  anvyoc 
they  choose  for  raw  paper,  which  prices  are  always  the  basis  of  the  prices  of 
sentitized  papers. 

2.  Sensitized  paper. — The  act  of  1913  imposes  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorett  i 
sensitized  photographic  paper  (par.  324),  while  the  act  of  1909  (par.  411)  tued  u« 
duty  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  albumeniifd  -* 
sensitized  paper  (par.  1305  of  the  pending  bill)  should  be  retained,  for  the  ralk*r^ 
reasons: 

The  argument  is  very  brief  and  seems  to  us  conclusive.  When  the  tariff 
per  cent  under  the  act  of  1909  foreign  makers  freely  competed  with  American 
tacturers  (of  whom  there  are  at  least  six),  showing  that  the  duty  waa  by  no 
prohibitive. 

To-dav  conditions  are  more  favorable  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  than 
under  the  act  of  1909,  especially  because  of  the  prevailing  rates  of  exd 
therefore  the  duty  on  sensitized  paper  imposed  by  too  pending  bill  should  be 

As  already  shown  in  the  statement  regarding  raw  paper,  an  adequate  cuppi) 
photographic  paper  of  domestic  manufacture  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Gove** 
ment.  This  company  has  invested  between  $4,000,000  and  $6,000,000  in  <*d<*  e 
make  itself  independent  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  largely  by  ita  eflorta  t&  \\m 
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irection  the  Government's  needs  for  sensitized  paper  were  met  during  the  period 
f  the  war.    During  that  period  this  company  did  not  in  any  case  advance  its  price 

*  photographic  paper. 

The  pending  bill  is  correct  in  describing  sensitized  photographic  paper  as  "albu- 
tenized  or  sensitized  paper,  or  paper  otherwise  surface  coated  for  photographic 
urpoeea."    This  is  the  language  of  preceding  tariff  acts. 

TATEKBNT  OF  THOMAS  W.  STEPHENS,  REPRESENTING  ANSCO 

CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  had  not  expected  to  say  anything  at  all  upon 
1ms,  because  that  has  been  covered  by  Gen.  Cole,  but  1  think  a  mis- 
pprehension  has  been  created,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  spoke  for 
jveral  of  us.  We  were  asked  by  your  chairman  to  agree  on  one 
>eaker. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  thought  you  were  going  to  do. 
Mr.  Stephens.  We  did,  and  Gen.  Cole  came  down  here;  and  a 
revious  speaker  indicated  that  we  were  getting  together  with  some 
F  these  concerns.  We  have  no  more  bitter  competitor  than  the 
astman  Kodak  Co.,  as  will  be  disclosed  by  what  I  may  say. 
But  on  this  film  question — we  have  been  making  film  about  9  or  10 
lonths  for  the  moving  pictures,  and  our  output  is  small  as  yet,  only 
tout  2,500,000  feet  a  month.  We  have  not  made  a  dollar;  we  have 
>ent  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  in  building  our  plants.  We  sell 
it  film  at  the  same  price  as  does  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  But  of 
>urse  our  film  product  is  small,  and  up  to  this  day  we  have  not  made 
dollar  in  producing  that  film. 

Senator  Shoot.  If  we  are  going  to  have  all  these  speakers  speak 
pon  films,  the  other  side  will  want  to  be  heard,  and  I  suppose  their 
emand  is  a  just  one.  I  want  to  say  now,  again,  that  I  think  that  it 
for  the  best  interests  of  those  wno  are  really  interested  in  these 
ins  to  allow  the  statements  that  have  been  going  into  the  record. 
tat  have  covered  the  subject  so  thoroughly,  to  stand  for  them,  ana 
>t  to  take  the  time  of  tne  committee,  because  the  committee  can 
)t  read  all  of  these  briefs  and  can  not  consider  all  of  the  statements 
lat  have  been  made  if  we  have  10  or  14  more  witnesses.  « 
Mr.  Stephens,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  photographic 
*per.  I  shall  say  but  a  few  words  to  urge  that  raw  photographic 
iper  and  baryta-coated  paper  for  sensitizing  be  placed  on  the  free 
rt,  or  if  the  need  of  revenue  requires  a  duty  it  be  not  more  than  10 
?r  cent  ad  valorem. 
Raw  photographic  paper  and  baryta-coated  paper  for  sensitizing 

*  not  products  of  regular  American  manufacture.  Many  attempts 
ive  been  made  by  paper  makers  here  to  turn  out  a  uniform  product 
litable  for  photographic  processes,  and  during  the  war  these  efforts 
pre  greatly  stimulated  but  without  marked  success. 

It  would  oe  to  our  advantage  to  procure  these  basic  materials  here. 
re  do  not  buy  the  foreign  paper  because  it  costs  less,  but  because  we 
i»t  have  it  on  account  of  quality.  Such  a  duty  will  add  greatly  to 
ie  cost  of  manufacturing  ot  all  other  sensitizers  of  paper  and  make 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  compete.  We 
tiere  no  other  paper  manufacturer  will  be  injured  by  placing  these 
K>ds  on  the  fre>e  list,  as  was  urged  by  the  Kodak  Co.  in  1913,  when 
«  present  tariff  was  framed.     We  can  not  conceive  of  Congress 
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making  these  items  dutiable,  the  only  effect  of  which  will  be 
seriously  harm  all  the  sensitizers  but  the  one  which  the  Governing 
successfully  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  lav 

For  many  years  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  controlled  all  the  pta 
coming  into  this  country  from  the  two  principal  sources  of  supplj 
Europe,  and  evidently  had  no  desire  to  build  a  mill  here  so  ion? 
their  absolute  monopoly  of  these  supplies  could  be  maintained. 

If  the  other  sensitizers  of  photographic  paper  are  not  permitted 
obtain  their  basic  materials  as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  Kodak  Co  1 
be  placed  in  a  position  to  monopolize  the  ousiness  as  completely  # 
did  when  it  controlled  by  contract  the  principal  European  soum« 
supply. 

Sensitized  paper  being  a  finished  article  should  carry  a  higher  i 
of  duty  than  the  basic  materials  from  which  it  is  made  and  which  I 
not  satisfactorily  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  present  ui 
duty  is  25  per  cent,  and  we  have  asked  that  it  be  made  30  per  rs 
under  the  new  tariff. 

BRIEF  OF  THOKAS  W.  STEPHENS,  BEPBESEETIirO  AHSCO  CO.,  HEW  TOES  CO 

The  15  per  cent  duty  on  raw  photographic  paper  and  the  25  per  cent  duty  on  bar? 
coated  paper  for  sensitizing  should  not  be  increased,  but  should  be  lowered  or  the  ■ 
cles  placed  on  the  free  list  to  encourage  and  keep  alive  the  independent  Aaeni 
sensitizers  of  photographic  paper  who  are  dependent  on  the  foreign  supply  in  od 
to  compete  with  Eastman  Kodak  Co.- 

We,  therefore,  urgently  request  that  raw  photographic  paper  and 

paper  for  sensitizing  oe  placed  on  the  free  list,  or,  if  the  need  for  revenue  should 
such  action  impracticable,  that  the  duty  on  Bame  be  fixed  at  10  per  cent  ad  ▼*] 

(1)  Raw  photographic  paper. — This  designation  means  paper  made  only  for  tht 
pose  of  being  coated  with  a  sensitive  emulsion  for  photographic  purposes.    The 
tariff  act  refers  to  it  as  plain  basic  paper. 

(2)  Baryta-coated  paper  for  sensitmng, — This  designation  means  raw  paper  tuittj 
for  photographic  uses,  which  haB  been  baryta  coated  and  made  ready  for  the  sens* 
emulsion.  I 

(a)  It  has  never  been  and  is  not  now  possible  to  obtain  a  regular  and  depemJ 
supply  of  raw  photographic  paper  or  baryta-coated  paper  for  sensitizing  from  Am<ac 
paper  makers. 

(o)  Some  years  ago  the  Eastman  Kodak  Go.  acquired  control  of  the  principal  ** 
tizers  of  photographic  paper  and  said  company  also  acquired  control  of  the  tvo  % 
cipal  sources  of  supply  of  European  raw  photographic  paper.  As  a  result  of  "i 
arrangements,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  was  enabled  to  build  up  the  monopol;  ' 
outcome  of  which — the  recent  Government  suit  for  dissolution — is  well  kno*^. 

(c)  During  the  pendency  of  the  action  brought  by  the  Government  against  tfe*  Ej 
man  Kodak  Co.  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  said  company.  »»  •>< 
after  exhaustive  study  and  research,  have  erected  what  is  probably  the  laijp**  F* 
mill  in  the  world  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  raw  photographic  paper  *a> 
doing  this  they  appear  to  have  accomplished  something  which  the  America.-  f* 
manufacturer  has  been  unable  to  do. 

(d)  Any  duty  on  raw  photographic  paper  and  on  baryta-coated  paper  for  sswca 
will  directly  favor  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  alone,  and  will  bo  positively  detune 
to  the  interests  and  possibly  to  the  very  existence  of  the  several  smaller  ocw^ 
concerns  which  have  struggled  so  desperately  to  maintain  themselves  and  vi  •  < 
dependent  on  the  foreign  supply. 

(e)  If  raw  photographic  paper  and  baryta-coated  paper  tot  sensitizing  are  not  V? 
on  trie  free  list  or  the  duty  tnereon  kept  at  a  very  low  rate,  the  Kaufman  Kfriii 
will,  through  tariff  protection,  be  enabled  to  add  greatly  to  its  power  despite  tfer 
come  of  the  Government  dissolution  suit. 

(/)  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  can  not  claim  the  need  of  duty  fox  protection  for 
paper  costs,  under  the  present  tariff,  quite  as  much  and  at  tames  more  than  dm 
here. 

(g)  In  1913  before  the  erection  of  their  photographic  paper  mill  FssOnsa 
Co.  strongly  urged  the  placing  of  raw  photographic  paper  on  the  free  list 
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b>  The  placing  of  raw  photographic  paper  and  baryta-coated  paper  for  sensitizing 
the  free  list  would  not  seriously  affect  any  American  paper  manufacturer  because 
re  appears  to  be  none  manufacturing  paper  suitable  for  the  finest  quality  of  photo- 
phic  prints. 

I)  Sensitized  paper  (Schedule  M,  par.  324,  existing  tariff;  Schedule  13,  proposed 
)~ — The  act  ox  1913  very  properly  imposes  a  higher  duty  on  sensitized  photographic 
>er  than  on  raw  photographic  paper  for  sensitizing,  but  sensitized  paper  should  also 
x  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  baryta-coated  paper  for  sensitizing,  for  the  obvious 
*on  that  so  far  as  the  independent  American  manufacturer  is  concerned,  raw  photo- 
phic  paper  and  baryta  coated  paper  for  sensitizing  are  basic  materials  and  for  his 
>ply  he  is  dependent  upon  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  if  the  duty  on  the 
ic  material  is  not  substantially  lower  than  on  the  finished  article  (sensitized  paper), 
•  independent  American  manufacturer  would  be  utterly  unable  to  compete  in 
re.  Besides  this  fact  the  raw  materials  necessary  in  the  making  of  photographic 
ulsion  are  subject  to  substantial  duty. 

rhat  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  not  excessive  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  prior 
the  war  and  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  foreign  manufacturers  have  been  able 
freely  sell  their  product  here  when  the  quality  was  eaual  to  that  of  American  manu- 
ture.  The  existing  rates  of  exchange  are  also  in  tneir  favor,  and  it  would  thus 
pear  that  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  sensitized  paper  should  permit  the  importation 
such  paper  and:  consequently  provide  substantial  revenue  for  the  Government. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PRODUCTS. 

.[Paragraphs  1306  and  1310.] 

rATEMBNT   OF  MAURICE    SAUNDERS,   REPRESENTING   LITHO- 
GRAPHIC EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Sauxdkrs.  My  name  is  Maurice  Saunders,  address,  New  York* 
am  not  on  this  list,  sir.  I  am  speaking  for  Mr.  Meyercord  and 
[r.  Speakman,  and  I  represent  the  Lithographic  Employers'  Asso- 
iation. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  lithographic  business  for  30  years,  as 
desman  and  director  of  manufacturing. 

I  8 peak  in  connection  with  sections  1306  and  1310  of  the  tariff  bill 
s  passed  by  the  House.  The  corresponding  sections  under  the 
'ayne-Aldrich  Act  are  412  and  416,  and  under  the  Underwood  Act 
25  and  329. 

The  character  of  our  product  is  lithographic  pictures,  lithographic 
>ooks,  box  covers,  souvenirs,  views,  post  cards,  advertising  specialties, 
igar  labels  and  cigar  bands,  decalcomanias,  window  transparencies, 
>nd  various  other  articles  of  that  character,  all  of  which  are  printed 
a  colors  by  the  lithographic  process. 

We  are  asking  you  to  grant  us  rates  that  are  double  the  rates  in  the 
?ayne-Aldrich  bill — and  the  House  bill  carries  the  Payne-Aldrich 
utes.     Our  reasons  for  asking  for  this  additional  rate  is  the  difference 
n  the  wage  cost  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.] 
In  Germany  the  wage  at  the  present  time,  at  the  present  rate  of 


skilled  lithographer  averages  $43.50  per  week;  while  $3  is  the  rate 


exchange,  is  about  $3  gold.     The  rate  in  the  United  States  of  the 

per  week  in  Germany. 

When  we  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
February,  the  conditions  then  indicated  that  the  German  wage  was 
about  $5  per  week.  Our  wage  was  rated  then  to  be  about  $40  per 
week,  ana  established  a  rate  as  of  1  to  8.  The  German  rate  was 
based  on  a  special  report  which  was  made  by  an  American  trade 
commissioner  in  Switzerland,  and  was  dated  January  18.  So  that 
at  that  time  it  was  right  up  to  the  minute.     From  January  the  mark 
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has  depreciated  in  Germany.    The  German  rate  of  wages,  thereto; 
to-day  is,  with  all  the  adjustments  finished',  about  $3,  and  we  I 
that  upon  information  which  has  come  to  us  from  travelers  and  ol 
people  in  our  industry  who  are  recently  from  Germany.     The  rate 
S3  in  Germany  against  $43.50  here  establishes  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  L 
as  compared  with  the  ratio  of  1  to  8,  which  was  apparent  in  Febnmr 
when  we  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Comipittee. 

The  labor  content  of  our' product,  which  we  know  from  ci 
checking  to  be  about  45  cents  on  the  dollar,  divided  by  14, 
ratio  of  1  to  14  between  wages  in  this  country  and  wages  in  Ger^nj 
we  get  3 J  cents;  and  therefore  we  pay  45  cents  here  for  the  same  l&i 
that  the  German  pays  3  J  cents. 

Assuming  that  the  German  cost  of  material  used  for  lithoerap] 
is  the  same  as  ours,  Which  it  is  not — but  for  the  purpose  of  mis  il 
tration  we  will  take  it  as  equal — the  German  has  tne  advantage 
41f  cents j  that  is,  as  our  labor  content  is  45  cents,  we  deduct 
cents,  which  equals  that  45  cents  cost  in  this  country,  and  we 
4 If  cents  on  each  dollar  of  our  cost. 

We  deduct  this  41$  cents  from  the  American  cost  of  $1  and  we 
58J  cents  as  the  maximum  German  cost  as  against  our  dollar, 
their  materials  upon  the  same  cost  values  as  our  material  in 
country,  which  it  is  not,  and  I  will  show  you. 

To  equalize  this  competitive  condition,  a  duty  of  3  If  cents  w< 
be  required  on  each  58J  cents  of  German  value,  German  prodi 
figured  at  cost;  the  41f  cents  is  70  per  cent  of  the  58 J.     Under 
Payne-Aldrich  Act,  all  imports  under  the  schedule  yielded  an 
valorem  equivalent  to  30  per  cent.    Our  rates  are  specific,  but 
ad  valorem  yield  was  eaual  to  30  per  cent.    The  70  p»er  cent  reoi 
to  equalize  the  labor  alone  at  the  present  moment  is  two  ana 
third  times  the  ad  valorem  yield  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act, 
we  bring  that  out  to  show  you  that  our  claim  that  we  are  entitled 
double  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates  is  justified  by  these   exact  fi 
regarding  the  labor  element  alone. 

At  the  Ways  and  Means  hearing  in  February  statements 
made  in  a  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Steffens,  of  Steffens,  Jones  A  Co., 
Mr.  Steffens  is  down  here  on  your  list  to  appear  this  aftera< 
regarding  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany  as  compared  with 
cost  of  production  in  this  country,  in  which  he  gives  exact  fig 
I  want  to  analyze  these  for  you.  They  appear  on  page  3050 1  _ 
IV,  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  and  if 
show  you  that  Mr.  Steffens's  different  premises  are  wrong  and  h 
figures  are  wrong  and  not  true  and  ours  are  true,  I  maintain  ta 
the  conclusions  reached  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  brief  are  tmreli*n 

He  states  that  sketches — the  original  sketch — before  we  can  4 
any  lithographic  work  we  have  to  make  an  original  artist's  sketch' 
in  America  costs  $20  and  in  Germany  $23. 

The  actual  cost  of  these  sketches  in  this  country  averages  aba 
$65.    They  run  from  $50  to  $100. 

He  states  that  the  lithographing — that  is,  the  actual  wori  < 
putting  the  various  colors  on  stone — the  job  is  done  in  10  colon  \ 
gold,  and  1 1  separate  stones  must  be  drawn  by  the  artist,  10  for 
colors  and  1  for  the  gold — he  states  that  the  cost  is  $85  in  Auk 
and  in  Germany  $95  to  $100.    The  actual  cost,  taken  from 
records  for  puttmg  that  same  work  on  stone  is  $300  to  $400  in 
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untry,  instead  of  $85,  as  he  states.  He  states  that  the  trans- 
ling  of  1,504  square  inches  of  labels  that  is  presumed  to  be  a  sheet 
idv  to  print,  in  America  i?  $4.25,  in  Germany  $2.73.  The  actual 
3t  for  doing  that  transferring  in  this  country  is  from  $30  to  $35  per 
insfer  on  a  sheet  of  the  size  that  he  states. 

He  states  that  the  printing  is  done  in  this  country  on  a  sheet 
M)4  inches — which  is  a  larger  sheet  than  we  print  by  the  way — is 
no  here  for  $1.27|.  The  actual  cost  pei  thousand  sheets  of  piint- 
'  is  $8.50.  or  approximately,  under  the  conditions  under  which 
is  done  in  this  country;  and  in  making  that  price  of  $8.50  cost  I 
i  figuring  on  the  editions  as  they  are  printed;  from  6,000  to  12.000 
»ets. 

Hie  embossing  of  those  labels,  Mr.  Stiffens  states,  in  America 
its  12}  cents  per  thousand  labels,  in  Germany  66  §  cents.  The  actual 
it  of  the  embossing  in  America  is  50  cents  per  thousand.  He 
*s  that  the  original  embossing  plate  is  made  in  this  country  for 
50  and  in  Germany  for  $18.  Tne  embossing  plate  is  a  metal  die 
it  is  used  to  raise  the  gold  and  other  portions  of  the  label  and  give 
in  embossed  effect.  Those  plates  cost  us  here  now  and  have  cost 
right  along  $15  and  $20  for  the  simpler  or  common  plates,  and  the 
re  intricate  and  difficult  plates  cost  even  more  than  that. 
ie  states  that  we  emboss  cigar  bands  in  America  on  one-half 
ets,  32  by  48,  containing  846  bands,  which  is  equivalent  to  423 
ids  embossed  at  once.  In  Germany  only  40  bands  can  be  em- 
Bed  at  once  against  the  423  in  America.  Well,  about  12  or  13  years 
>  we  imported  a  very  modern  embossing  press  from  Germany,  which 
?  the  press  presumed  to  be  used  by  the  makers  of  this  Kind  of 
terial  in  Germany,  which  embossed  a  one-fourth  sheet  at  that  time 
1  covered  approximately  150  bands.  Those  presses  are  in  use  in 
s  country  quite  prominently  at  the  present  time. 
Ir.  Stefiens  states  that  the  cutting  of  a  thousand  bands  cost  2 
ts  in  this  country,  and  4^  cents  in  Germany,  because  we  cut  500 
els  at  once  here  and  they  only  cut  50  labels  at  once  in  Germany. 

do  not  cut  500  here.  I  think  th£  largest  amount  that  we  cut — 
t  we  get  in  one  cutting — is  250,  but  the  actual  cost  is  8  cents  per 
usana  and  not  2  cents  per  thousand,  as  he  states. 

maintain,  therefore,  tnat  the  figures  that  are  given  there  as  the 
t  of  production  are  not  true.  Therefore,  the  conclusions  are  not 
able. 

kt  the  hearings  on  the  Underwood  bill  some  years  ago,  we  pleaded 
a  tariff  of  at  least  equal  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act.  The  Under- 
>d  Act  reduced  the  rate  in  one  bracket  from  8^  cents  to  5  cents  per 
nd,  and  the  importations  increased  immediately  from  245,000 
nds  in  1913  to  1,331,000  pounds  in  1914  and  1,740.000  pounds  in 
5.  Here  was  a  reduction  from  8J  cents  a  pound  to  5  cents  a 
nd  which  stimulated  the  importation  of  that  material  from  245,000 
nds,  to  1,740,000  pounds  in  two  years;  and,  mind  you,  that  was 
first  two  years  of  the  war. 

Phat  are  tne  German  manufacturers  doing  now  ?  Well,  I  presume 
r  are  doing  what  we  would  do  under  the  same  circumstances  and 
it  any  other  manufacturer  would  do  under  like  conditions.  They 
taking  advantage  of  the  low  cost  of  production  in  their  country 
ell  in  the  high-priced  country,  and  we  are  a  high-priced  country. 
have  here  some  letters  which  I  regret  to  say  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
lose  the  names  of  the  writers,  but  I  would  like  to  read  the  con- 
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tents,  and  if  there  is  any  question  about  the  statement  I  make  in 
connection  with  this  I  shall  be  very,  glad  indeed  for  you  gentlemen 
to  look  at  the  correspondence.  But  I  can  not  possibly  give  the 
name  to  whom  addressed  or  the  name  by  whom  signed. 

This  is  dated  October  21,  1921,  and  I  read  it  for  the  purpose  </ 
showing  that  in  a  very  important  item  in  our  schedule  the  Gennat 
manufacturer  is  making  a  definite  and  persistent  bid  at  the  prem* 
time  for  business  in  this  country  [reading]: 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  agents  of  several  of  the  tw* 
prominent  German  lithographic  firms  we  are  again  importing  cigar  bands  and  cam 
labels  sets  from  Germany,  and  are  in  a  position  to-day  to  deliver  prewar  qualir. 
which,  as  you  know,  has  set  a  standard  for  us.  We  have  not  approached  you  p» 
viously,  as  before  enlarging  the  scope  of  our  business  we  desire  it  to  oe  certain  th&t  r- 
could  deliver  the  same  unquestionably  superior  good  quality  as  formerly. 

The  satisfaction  which  our  product  has  given  to  our  customers — among  them  p 
numbered  some  of  the  largest,  best-known  firms  of  this  country — removes  all  ro* 
fears.     In  addition,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  we  have  arranged  with  our  genet* 
agents  in  Berlin  for  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  all  such  shipments.     You  c*£ 
therefore,  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  quality  we  will  deliver  to  you. 

Although  the  superior  quality  of  the  imported  bands  are  recognised  univeralU 
it  is  not  so  well  known  that  due  to  the  present  foreign  situation  imparted  bands  tail 
labels  of  the  same  high  quality  as  formerly  can  now  be  delivered  on  much  more  bv.# 
able  terms  than  ever  before. 

We  suggest  that  you  send  us  a  half  dozen  each  of  your  current  cigar  bands  and  ctm 
label  sets,  indicating  the  quantity  of  each  in  which  you  are  interested,  in  order  uW 
we  may  review  our  quotations  on  the  same,  which  will  convince  you  of  the  merit  of 
our  proposition. 

Should  you  be  interested  in  other  lithographic  articles,  advertising  posters,  or  tfr 
like,  we  would  be  pleased  indeed  to  have  the  opportunity  of  quoting  on  your  rc^ne*- 
ments.  The  mere  enactment  of  the  new  high  tariff  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  fareas 
exchange  situation  will  certainly  cause  an  advance  in  price.  We  therefore  urge  <*« 
to  ask  immediately,  in  order  that  we  may  book  your  order  at  the  present  low  levrl 

Awaiting  with  interest  the  receipt  of  your  reply,  with  samples,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

This  customer  asked  for  quotations  on  samples  which  they  sub- 
mitted and  they  got  this  reply  under  date  of  November  11  [reading] 


Thank  you  very  kindly  for  the  opportunity  you  are  giving  as  in  your  letwr  < 
November  10  for  quoting  on  your  requirements. 

And  they  quote  here — I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  read 
exact  details  here,  gentlemen,  because  I  do  not  want  to  identify 
document — but  they  quote  on  25,000  sets  of  labels,  for  what  we 
ins  and  outs,  that  is  inside  label  and  the  outside  label  which  coosa 
tutes  a  set,  $11  per  thousand. 

We  have  estimated  carefully  the  cost  of  making  the  identical  labta 
in  this  country,  and  the  cost,  without  profit,  is  $29.04  per  thousand 
against  their  quotation  of  $11. 

They  offered  50,000  sets  of  the  same  labels  at  $9  per  thousand,  a&i 
our  cost,  without  profit,  is  $20.30  per  thousand. 

They  offer  100,000  sets  of  labels  at  $8.  and  our  cost  $15.88. 

They  say  that  "  these  prices  are  based  on  f .  o.  b  "  New  York  Olj 
all  duty  and  other  expenses  being  paid. 

Therefore,  these  people  are  able  to  lay  down  in  New  York  Ulna 
at  $11  a  thousand  in  that  quantity  that  costs  us  $29;  at  $9  thai  rod 
us  $20.30;  at  $8  that  would  cost  us  $15.88;  and  it  is  because  of  tin 
difference  in  the  labor  cost  and  the  material  cost  in  Germany  &fl 
they  can  do  that. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  you  speaking  of  cigar  labels  now  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  was  there,  Senator. 
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Senator  McLean.  Does  that  imply  use  for  an  expensive  cigar  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  It  might  be  used  for  any  cigar. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  it  ordinarily  be  used  for  the  expensive 

jars?    They  have  all  kinds,  I  suppose,  and  I  suppose  there  is  a 

Terence  in  the  price  of  these  labels. 

Mr.  Saunders.  There  is,  but  there  are  expensive  labels  used  for 

dap  cigars. 

Senator  McLean.  What  are  you  speaking  of  now  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Ordinary  cigar  labels  printed  in  10  colors,  gold  and 

tbossed.    These  are  rather  uniform  in  detail. 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  extent  of  that  of  a  label  on 

j  higher  priced  cigars — how  much  more  than  you  have  indicated  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Probably  not  more  than  we  have  indicated,  when 

jprofit  was  added,  Senator. 

We  have  stated  here  that  the  labor  element  in  the  dollar  in  this 

in  try  is  45  cents;  but  the  balance  of  55  cents  is  for  materials. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  you  speak  of  "raw  materials"  in  the 

lographic  business,  which  is  a  misnomer,  because  we  use  no  raw 

iterials;  we  use  paper  and  ink,  and  the  paper  and  ink  come  to  us 

the  manufactured  condition.     Therefore,  the  manufacturing  of 

it  paper  and  ink  in  Germany  pays  the  German  wage,  and  at  the 

ge  content  of  the  finished  product  yields  a  German  wage  profit 

tmghout.    The  paper  is  made  from  the  tree  in  the  forest  in  Ger- 

my,  just  the  same  as  it  is  here,  and  the  cost  of  the  conversion  into 

per  is  mainly  labor.    The  dyes  and  inks  and  bronze  that  are  used 

printing  come  from  the  mines,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 

niinitesimal,  but  the  cost  of  conversion  is  chiefly  a  labor  cost. 

rhe  machinery  used  for  the  manufacturing  comes  from  the  iron 

lies,  and  again  the  cost  of  the  original  raw  material  is  very  small 

1  the  cost  of  conversion  is  chiefly  a  labor  cost,  and  they  get  the 

lefit  of  that  in  the  raw  material  to  the  same  extent  that  they  get 

in  the  manufacturing  and  the  printing  of  the  labels,  after  those 

)crs  and  inks  and  machinery  have  been  supplied. 

rhe  point  I  want  to  make  there  is  that  we  have  shown  that  the 

ference  in  the  labor  cost  alone  is  70  per  cent,  or  two  and  one-third 

les  the  yield  under  the  rate  that  we  were  guaranteed  under  the 

nie-Aldrich  Act,  and  that  if  we  were  to  add  to  that  the  difference 

the  material  cost  we  would  be  entitled  to  a  very  much  higher  rate. 

Ne  have  no  desire  to  ask  you  for  a  rate  sufficient  to  prohibit 

xirtations  or  to  adequately  protect  us.    We  are  trying  to  show 

i  that  we  are  justified  in  asking  for  double  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  the  bands  cost  ? 

At.  Saunders.  They  cost  35,  40,  and  50  cents  a  thousand. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  double  the  rates  provided  in  the 

rdney  bill  ? 

Hr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  all  the  way  through  ? 

tfr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Every  item  in  paragraph  1310  ? 

itr.  Saunders.  Yes,  sir.    Gentlemen,  that  will  not  equalize  com- 

tely  the  German  advantage  over  us  to-day;  we  do  not  expect  to 

^ttiat;  we  have  no  desire  to  get  that  kind  of  advantage. 

Senator  Smoot  (presiding) .  Have  you  got  a  brief  ? 

dr.  Saunders.  I  have  not,  but  I  should  like  to  file  one  later. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  will  have  that  privilege. 
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Mr.  Saunders.  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  one  or  ti« 
changes  and  amendments  which  we  would  like  to  have  in  this  bill  as  it 
has  been  published. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  not  put  them  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  if  you  will  permit  n* 
for  a  moment,  we  would  like  to  explain  the  reasons  why  we  want  it 
because  I  think  it  is  important,  ana  I  might  not  be  able  to  explain  1; 
in  the  brief  so  well. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  paragraph  1306,  page  142,  line  15,  after 
the  word  "  bands"  insert  "not  exceeding  10  square  inches  cut  tin 
size  in  dimensions." 

You  have  provided  here,  "but  no  extra  duty  shall  be  assessed  co 
labels,  flaps,  and  bands  for  embossing  and  die  cutting." 

Just  above  that  it  provides  for  not  exceeding  10  square  inches,  ada 
this  correction  is  necessary  to  make  that  provision  correct. 

On  page  143,  line  8,  after  the  word  "pound",  strike  out  the  coma* 
and  insert  a  colon.  That  is  necessary,  because  the  wording  following 
reads,  "And  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  said  articles  exeeedof 
eight  one-thousandths  and  not  exceeding  twenty-one  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  if  either  die  cut  or  embossed."  Hie  cohum 
would  only  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  preceding  text  in  line  4  the 
semicolon. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Saunders.  No;  it  should  go  back  to  the  entire  paragraph, 
because  it  is  all  of  the  paragraph. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  will  not  do  it,  then. 

Mr.  Saunders.  If  we  insert  a  colon  there  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  said  "semicolon." 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  I 
cents  per  pound  in  line  11,  page  143,  6  cents  per  pound  in  line  12,  aro: 
12  cents  per  pound  in  line  13,  and  we  would  like  to  have  those  figure* 
restored,  or  rather  substitute  for  those  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  Line  12  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Saunders.  In  line  12,  6  cents,  and  in  line  13, 12  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  only  6  cents  instead  of  1  cent — that  woul* 
be  600  per  cent  increase  over  what  the  House  gave  you  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes.  But  I  do  not  think  you  quite  understand 
the  situation,  gentlemen.  That  item  takes  care  of  a  label  which  * 
embossed  and  die  cut.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  piece  of  pajvr 
this  size  [illustrating]  that  is  printed  and  made  in  10  colors  and  gold 
and  it  would  weigh,  so  many  of  them,  so  many  pounds.  We  add  th» 
work  of  embossing  to  that,  and  we  then  die-cut  away  perhaps  half " 
this  paper,  and  the  effect  of  that  is  to  add  much  labor  expense  to  tiu- 
article,  and  by  die  cutting  we  lighten  the  article  so  that  in  effect  j»vi 
get  a  very  materially  lighter  weight  on  which  duty  is  paid,  andtb* 
rates  we  ask  for  there  do  not  adequately  protect  us  in  t&at,  but  ti^r 
do  to  some  extent  take  care  of  that  item. 

If  you  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  that  situation,  you  would 
see  the  justice  of  that. 

We  suggest  that  section  IV  F,  subsection  1,  of  the  act  of  Octobr 
3,  1913,  be  amended  so  that  the  first  sentence  thereof  shall  read  «* 
follows: 

All  individual  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  or  production  which  are  oapab)*  •< 
being  marked,  stamped,  printed,  or  labeled  without  injury  and  all  individual  <is* 
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x*ls  and  bands  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  printed,  or  labeled  in  legible  English 
irde,  in  a  conspicuous  place  that  shall  not  be  covered  or  obscured  by  any  subse- 
ent  attachments  or  arrangements,  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin. 

The  language  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  was  regarded  as  broad 
lough  to  cover  cigar  labels  and  bands,  but  the  Secretary  of  the- 
reasury  rules  that  some  labels  and  bands  need  not  be  so  marked,  and 

now  "becomes  necessary  to  add  those  words  to  accomplish  the- 
-iginal  intent  of  the  law. 

As  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  doubling  of  the 
ttes  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  and  tne  House  bill  will  not  equalize  the- 
iff erence  in  labor  charge  alone,  leaving  out  the  question  of  materials. 
2  which  the  same  differential  exists. 

We  regard  the  situation  in  Germany  as  somewhat  temporary  pos- 
bly,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  the  future, 
"e  know  that  large  additional  quantities  of  German  goods  are  being 
rid  in  this  country,  and  we  will  be  met  with  that  competition. 

This  is  a  special  field  requiring  highly  skilled  labor.  We  have  to 
lucate  it,  and  we  are  in  competition  more  largely  with  Germany, 
most  exclusively  with  Germany.  Germany  is  the  home  of  lithog- 
iphy;  it  is  where  it  started;  it  is  where  tney  have  encouraged  it; 

is  where  they  have  schools,  Government  aicf  to  help  in  every  par- 
crular,  and  we  want  your  consideration  in  that  respect.  You  know 
hat  these  goods  are  used  for.  They  cover  the  peaches,  canned 
x>ds,  raisins,  and  other  products  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  they  cover 
le  meats  of  Chicago,  they  cover  the  apples  of  Oregon,  and  they  cover 
le  fruits  and  vegetables  of  New  York  and  Maine,  and  they  cover 
le  various  kinds  of  packages  of  confectionery  and  other  things  that 
re  marketed  exclusively  under  brand  names,  and  the  lithograph  pro* 
»cts  the  trade-mark  and  the  brand.  It  is  also  used  extensively  to* 
ivertise  various  commodities  and  implements,  harvesters  and 
»&i>ers,  shirts,  collars,  suits  and  overcoats,  covers  01  magazines,  etc. 

IT  it  is  vour  pleasure,  the  representative  of  the  international  organi- 
ition  who  represents  the  employees  in  the  lithographic  industry  is 
we  and  would  like  to  be  heard,  and  we  should  like  to  have  you  hear 
im.  If  you  are  interested,  we  have  samples  here  showing  the 
roduct. 

(Mr.  Saunders  thereupon  exhibited  numerous  samples  of  product 
»ferred  to  to  the  committee.) 

Senator  La  Follette  (presiding).  What  is  the  total  value  of  the- 
thographic  label  and  print,  except  postal  cards,  manufactured  in 
lis  country,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Saundebs.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  very  large,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  large.  It  is  a  specialized 
eld,  Senator,  but  it  is  divided  up  into  many  items  and  we  have  not 
lade  any  attempt  to  separate  it  in  that  way. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  see  the  value  of  imports  for  10  months^ 
021,  were  $670,000. 

Mr.  Sauoters.  Yes;  but  you  must  realize  they  have  only  just 
immenced  to  ship  stuff  in  here  and  it  is  coming  in  now  in  large 
uantities,  we  know,  in  certain  particulars,  and  you  will  see  those 
nports  grow  enormously  if  we  do  not  get  some  reasonable  advance. 

lou  realize,  according  to  that  statement  in  your  hands,  that  it 
as  grown  400  per  cent  in  two  years. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  were  they  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  were  $458,000  in  1920  and  $670,000 
in  1921;  that  is,  total  imports  of  lithographic  prints  except  postal 
cards  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  Yes.  But  we  have  a  large  element  in  samples  likt- 
these  [indicating].  Mr.  Graham,  who  spoke  to  you  this  afternoon, 
showed  me  a  large  number  of  books  which  lie  in  New  York  to-day 
from  Germany,  or  marked  inside,  "  Printed  in  Bavaria,"  to  be  sold 
in  this  country. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  particularly 
of  lithographic  labels  ? 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  are  interested  in  the  entire  lithographic  schedule, 
because  we  are  interested  in  printing  these  things  in  this  countn 
instead  of  having  them  printed  in  Germany. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  see  "books,  maps,"  etc.,  and  other  printed 
matter  has  fallen  off  in  value  since  1920  about  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  may  be  true,,  because  of  the  fact  that  the? 
have  not  gotten  started  and  gotten  their  lines  out;  but  you  take 
calendars.  This  [indicating]  is  the  kind  of  work  that  will  come  in  in 
large  volume  again. 

This  is  a  work  of  art  that  is  done  in  a  number  of  establishments  m 
this  country  and  is  the  only  kind  of  reproduction  process  that  per- 
mits their  getting  into  the  homes  of  working  people — illustration* 
of  our  masterpieces  of  various  kinds  that  are  attractive  and  are  within 
their  means. 

Senator  Calder.  This  [indicating]  is  German  made? 

Mr.  Saunders.  No;  that  is  American  made. 

Senator  Calder.  It  did  not  increase  any  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913 
they  were  just  about  holding  their  own  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  was  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates,  but  thej 
did  increase  after  the  Underwood  rates  went  into  effect,  Senator. 

Senator  Calder.  No;  they  did  not — 1912? 

Mr.  Saunders.  If  you  will  examine  the  bracket  that  covers  thf 
Si  cents  per  pound  rate  you  will  see  a  very  large  increase. 

Senator  Calder.  The  total  value  of  lithographic  prints,  books 
music,  maps  and  engravings,  etchings,  etc.,  1911,  $6,600,000;  1912. 
$6,600,000;  1913,  $6,100,000.  If  you  take  the  lithographic  labol 
1911, $2,400,000;  1912,  $1,835,000;  1913,  $1,697,000;  1914,  $1,532,000 

Mr.  Saunders.  At  that  time,  Senator,  the  wages  in  Germany  weiv 
about  $5  a  week,  and  here  they  averaged  $20  to  $21.  At  the  present 
time  wages  in  Germany  are  $3  per  week  and  here  $43.50  a  week. 
We  have  got  about  50,000  people  engaged  in  this  industry  through- 
out the  country.  We  have  an  extraordinarily  high  type  of  man. 
We  want  to  keep  that  man  well  paid:  we  want  to  make  our  industry 
attractive  to  those  men  of  skill.  We  want  to  bring  in  the  youns 
man  who  wants  to  learn  the  business  and  who  is  willing  to  serve  a.* 
an  apprentice,  who  is  willing  to  get  into  a  business  that  nays  a  high 
wage.  This  Congress  is  encouraging  the  paying  of  a  nigh  wb£>: 
which  insures  good  living  conditions  to  the  working  men,  and  *> 
want  simply  enough  to  protect  us  in  some  measure  in  being  abh 
to  continue  the  establishments  that  we  have  here  and  the  employ- 
ment of  this  especially  skilled  labor.     We  are  not  asking  for  any- 
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ling  else;  we  do  not  ask  you  to  make  it  prohibitive;  we  do  not  ask 
ou  to  even  equalize  it  fully.  We  will  take  our  chance  on  the  future, 
iut  we  do  think  we  are  entitled  to  double  the  rates  that  we  had 
nder  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act. 

BUT  OF  KAUBIOK  SAUSDBBS,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 

EMPLOYING  LITHOGRAPHERS. 

1.   ITEMS,   PARAGRAPHS,    RATES,    AND  REASONS. 

fat  Items:  Lithographic  products,  e.  g.,  fancy  box  covers,  souvenir  and  view  cards, 
productions  of  works  of  art,  calendars,  advertising  specialties,  cigar  bands  and  labels, 
id  a  multitude  of  other  different  products. 

i b)  Paragraphs  referred  to:  Under  the  act  of  1909,  paragraphs  412  and  416  prin- 
pally;  under  the  act  of  1913,  paragraphs  325  and  329  principally;  under  so-called 
wditey  tariff  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  in  1921,  Schedule  13,  paragraphs  1303, 
K)€,  and  part  of  1310;  special  provision  307.  % 

>»  Rates:  Pictures,  calendars,  cards;  booklets,  labels,  flaps,  cigar  bands,  placards, 
id  other  articles,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper  lithographically  printed 
whole  or  in  part  from  stone,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material  (except  boxes,  views 
American  scenery  or  objects,  and  music,  and  illustrations  when  forming  a  part  of 
periodical  or  newspaper,  or  of  bound  or  unbound  books,  accompanying  the  same, 
it  specially  provided  for  in  this  section),  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates: 


Classification. 


Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  less  than  8  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as 
2  colon),  bat  not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf 

Cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and  printings 

Libels  and  flaps  printed  in  8  or  more  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  2 
colors),  but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf 

Cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and  printings 

1  Abels  and  flaps  printedUn  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf 

Cigar  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf 

AU  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  not  exceeding  10  square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimen- 
sions, tfeni  Dossed  or  die-cut,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
Tided  Cor  cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and  printings 

Booklets 


Book*  of  paper  and  other  material  for  children's  use,  not  exceeding  in  weight 
24  ounces  each 

Fashion  magazines  or  periodicals  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic 
process,  or  decorated  by  hand. , 

Booklets,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or  by  spraying,  whether  or  not 
lithographed , 

All  other  articles  than  those  hereinbefore  specifically  provided  for  in  this  para- 
graph, not  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  of  1  men  m  thickness 


exceeding  eight  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  less  than  35  square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions 

Exceeding  35  square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions 

B«**M<"g  twenty  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness , 

Derakonaaniai  in  ceramic  colors,  weighing  not  over  100  pounds  per  thousand 
sheets  on  the  basis  of  20  by  30  inches  in  dimensions 

Weighing  over  100  pounds  per  thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  20  by  30  inches  in 


Per 
pound 
rate  un- 
der act 
of  1909. 


tf  backed  with  meUlleaf 

AH  other  dacadconmnias,  except  toy  decalcomanias 

Views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building  place,  or  locality  in  the  United  States 
(except  snow  cards),  on  cardboard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thou- 
9*ndtns  of  an  inch,  by  whatever  process  printed  or  produced,  including  those 
whofly  or  in  part  produced  by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process,  ex- 
cept snow  cards  occupying  35  square  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or 
unbound*  or  In  any  other  form. 

So  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  (pounds) 

Thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  (thousands) 


SO.  20 
.30 

.30 
.40 
.50 
.55 


Proposed 
rate. 


•.15 
•  2.00 


SO.  40 
.60 

.60 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 


.14 

.12 

.16 

.30 

.40 

.17 
.16 
.12 

M.40 

«.44 

1.30 

.80 


4.30 
6  4.00 


1  And  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
•  And  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


»  Plus  25  per  cent. 
«  Plus  50  per  cent. 


•  Per  thousand. 


(tf)  Reasons  for  rates  suggested:  In  our  brief  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
e  in  February,  1921,  we  made  substantially  the  following  statements: 
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In  a  unit  of  American  value  costing  $1  to  manufacture  45  per  cent  of  the  coot  it  paw 
for  labor,  or  45  cents.  Using  the  letter  marked  "Exhibit  A/'  from  Mr.  Grove> 
American  trade  commissioner  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  dated  January  18,  1921,  ad 
dressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  as  our  authority,  togeth^ 
with  corroborative  information  from  many  other  sources,  it  is  apparent  that  the  pnwn* 

1>re vailing  rate  of  wages  in  Germany  paid  to  skilled  lithographic  workmen  i»  something 
ess  than  $5  per  week.  The  average  American  scale  of  wages  paid  to  the  same  das*  ■• 
employees  is  something  over  $40  per  week.  In  other  words,  the  German  labor  ri*i  .« 
something  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  American  labor  cost.  Taking  the  Amerirai 
labor  cost  in  the  dollar  unit  of  American  product,  which  is  45  cents,  and  dividing  r 
by  8,  we  have  the  German  labor  cost  for  the  same  product  of  approximately  5J  cent* 
or  a  saving  to  the  German  manufacturer  of  39 J  cents  on  the  dollar  in  labor  o>: 
Deducting  this  amount  from  the  unit  of  value  of  $1,  we  have  the  total  German  car* 
disregarding  the  German's  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  raw  material,  of  60}  cent* 
To  bring  this  cost  up  to  the  American  cost  of  $1  by  the  addition  of  39)  cents  is  equiv* 
lent  to  a  percentage  increase  of  65  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  an  ad  valorrci 
equivalent  of  65  per  cent  (39$  is  65  per  cent  of  60}).  The  statistics  of  the  Departax-s'. 
of  Commerce  in  relation  to  imports  under  the  act  of  1909  shows  that  the  aa  valaren 
Equivalent  realized  under  the  specific  rates  were  30  per  cent  or  less,  on  an  avewr. 
considering  the  important  brackets  under  which  most  of  the  importations  to?* 
brought  in.  In  other  words,  under  the  present  prevailing  wage  oiflerenlials  th* 
duty  must  be  doubled  in  order  to  realize  the  same  amount  of  protection  as  tbi 
experienced  under  the  act  of  1909.  This  is  our  justification  for  the  rates  proposed  u 
the  above  schedule. 

Since  the  above  statements  were  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
spring  of  1921  investigation  shows  that  the  present  rate  of  German  wage  is  13.  i 
careful  compilation  of  American  statistics  shows  that  the  average  American  wage  paid 
to  skilled  workers  is  actually  $43.50  instead  of  $40,  the  amount  assumed  on  less  rco 
plete  evidence. 

Approaching  the  matter  from  another  angle,  the  ratio  of  wages  in  Germany  to  vip* 
in  the  United  States  during  the  prewar  period  was  approximately  1  to  4.  The  r*t*> 
of  prevailing  wages  is  1  to  14.  This  also  establishes  tne  necessity  for  double  the  pre- 
tention at  the  present  time  over  what  it  was  during  the  prewar  period. 

The  duty  adds  nothing  to  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  e.g.,  the  banker  viU 
pay  the  same  rate  to  his  depositor,  even  though  the  manufacture  of  the  calendar 
which  he  distributes  was  protected;  a  cigar  will  continue  to  sell  at  the  same  prkr. 
even  though  the  band  upon  it  was  adequately  protected;  and  so  in  the  case  of  the 
package  of  chewing  gum  and  a  multitude  of  other  articles. 

The  relationship  between  American  wages  and  wages  in  countries  other  than  Get- 
.  many — as,  for  example,  Austria,  France,  and  Japan — is  approximately  the  same  * 
the  relationship  between  American  wages  and  German  wages.  The  prevailing  rat* 
of  these  other  countries,  however,  iB  not  of  so  much  importance  as  in  the  instance  <4 
Germany,  because  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  all  lithographic  importation*  oon* 
from  Germany.  Japan  is,  however,  forging  ahead  and  is  prepared  to  play  an  in- 
creasingly  important  rdle  in  the  exportation  of  such  products  to  America. 

2.    IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY,  ITS  DEVELOPMENT,  FUTURE  PROSPECTS,  AND  KUMBEF 

OF   EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED. 

This  industry  furnishes  most  of  the  advertising  matter  for  the  stimulation  *=•: 
carrying  on  of  American  trade,  with  the  principal  exception  of  type-printing,  new- 

faper,  and  magazine  advertising.  It  is  the  cnief  industry  which,  popularize*  in 
t  multiplies  the  masterpieces  of  the  world  and  places  them  in  the  homes  of  the  nua«* 
It  originated  in  Germany,  perhaps,  something  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  rathr*. 
its  highest  development  under  the  protective  tariff  of  the  Republican  Congress  tf 
1909 .  Except  for  the  influences  of  the  World  War,  the  American  lithographic  indu*n 
would  have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  failure  to  protect  it  under  the  act  of  W 
One  class  of  importations  in  the  one  year  following  the  Underwood  tariff  were  *v 
per  cent  increase  over  the  last  year  under  the  act  of  1909.  (See  statistics  of  imp*? 
and  duties,  p.  763,  No.  3549.) 

Speaking  of  raw  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  lithographs  is  to  use  a  misnunx' 
The  so-called  raw  materials  of  the  lithographer  are  manufactured  articles  which  ** 
principally  Daper  and  ink.  These  raw  materials  are  manufactured  in  Germany  :/ 
use  by  the  German  lithographer,  just  as  they  are  manufactured  in  the  Uirital  Su* 
for  use. by  the  American  lithographer.  The  German  lithographer  in  purchasiitf  !>• 
so-called  raw  materials  enjoys  the  same  favorable  advantage  in  the  matter  of  pnY*  * 
he  does  in  the  matter  of  labor  cost.    The  cost  of  German  labor  is  approximate)  •*'* 
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fourteenth  of  the  cost  of  American  labor  in  all  lines,  so  that  the  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
equivalent  required  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  in  his  labor  cost  might, 
with  entire  justice,  be  urged  as  a  necessary  differential  to  protect  the  American  manu- 
facturer against  the  other  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  product,  which  is  the  raw  material 
cost. 

There  are  about  650  lithographic  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
and  approximately  60,000  employees  depend  upon  the  business  for  their  livelihood, 
of  whom  approximately  40  per  cent  consist  of  skilled  labor. 

3     DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  COSTS,   WAGES,  AND  SUCH  COSTS  COMPARED  WITH  FOREIGN 

COSTS,   DUMPING  AND  OTHER  HURTFUL  PRACTICES. 

We  have  stated  the  wage  differentials  under  subdivision  1.  The  raw  material  of  the 
German  lithographer  being  manufactured  in  Germany  can  be  purchased  by  the 
lierman  lithographer  at  the  same  relative  advantage  over  the  American  lithographer  as 
the  German  purchases  his  labor. 

Peculiarities  of  the  lithographic  trade  make  it  susceptible  for  German  lithographers 
Ui  dump  excess  editions  in  the  United  States  at  far  less  than  the  original  unit  value  in 
[irnuany .  For  example,  it  may  cost  hundreds  of  dollars  to  draw  the  designs  and  place 
the  engravings  upon  stone  which  are  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  a  calendar, 
[f  an  edition  of  5,000  for  German  home  consumption  were  struck  off  and  the  cost  of 
the  designs  and  engravings  charged  against  this  edition,  it  would  bring  the  unit  cost 
*4  each  calendar  up  to,  say,  25  cents.  By  running  off  an  additional  5,000  for  American 
<ajp  and  not  charging  against  the  additional  quantity  any  part  of  the  sketch  or  engraving 
:wt?  a  profit  could  be  made  by  selling  them  in  America  for,  say,  10  cents  each,  and  in 
this  way  the  American  lithographer  would  be  competing  not  only  with  low  German 
rate  but  against  an  importation  to  which  none  of  the  large  cost  of  sketches  and  engrav- 
ings had  been  charged. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  deceptive  character  of  some  instances  which  have  been 
wged  in  the  past  upon  prior  tariff  hearings  by  importers  with  the  idea  of  showing  that 
Germany  was  not  in  fact  substantially  underselling  the  American  manufacturer  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  instance:  On  one  hearing  an  importer  stated  that  certain 
little  holly  tags  used  for  Cnristmas  packages  had  been  obtained  in  this  country  for 
11.25  per  thousand,  whereas  he  had  an  invoice  to  show  that  an  importation  from 
rcrmany,  consisting  of  30,000,  had  cost  .over  $3  per  thousand.  When  tnis  illustration 
we  run  to  the  ground,  it  was  found  that  the  Niagara  Lithographing  Co.,  of  Buffalo, 
V.  Y.,  was  the  American  manufacturer  referred  to  and  had  bid  upon  7,000,000  of  the 
tigs  at  $1.25  per  1,000  and  had  declined  the  order  when  the  prospective  purchaser 
ranted  to  reduce  it  to  2,000,000.  It  iB  perfectly  apparent  that  the  original  cost  of 
snaring  the  plates  and  engravings  had  to  be  charged  against  the  small  quantity  of 
io.OOu  in  the  one  case  and  was  distributed  over  7,000,000  in  the  other  case. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  manufacture  of  lithography  is  so  complicated  and  the 
iiut  costs  depend  so  much  upon  the  cost  of  the  original  sketches  and  engravings,  which 
I'aries  within  wide  limits,  and  so  much  upon  the  size  of  the  edition  that  illustrations  are 
uialeading  unless  all  the  elements  are  absolutely  disclosed.  The  fundamental  facts, 
rhich  can  not  be  disputed  and  which  absolutely  fix  the  competitive  conditions,  are 
hat  the  American  workman  gets  more  than  10  times  as  much  as  the  German  workman 
wi  the  American  lithographer  pays  much  more  for  his  raw  material  than  the  German 
&  compelled  to  pay,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  raw  material  labor  is  also  the 
»riii«pal  element  of  cost. 

The  value  of  the  tree  standing  in  the  forest  is  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  value  of 
he  paper  when  it  is  placed  upon  the  printing  press,  and  all  the  intervening  cost, 
twisting  of  cutting  the  tree,  hauling  it,  grinding  it  into  pulp,  manufacturing  it  into 
Taper,  and  delivering  it  to  the  lithographer,  is  labor. 

4.    tfUOG E8TION8   A8  TO  CHANGES  IN  CLASSIFICATION   AND  PHRASEOLOGY. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  section  325  and  section  329  of  the  act  of  1913  be  rewritten  so  as 
to  read  as  folio wb: 

"Pictures,  calendars,  cards,  booklets,  labels,  flaps,  cigar  bands,  placards,  and  other 
mides,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  lithographically  printed  in  whole 
>f  in  part  from  stone,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material  (except  boxes,  views  of  American 
•emery  or  objects,  and  music,  and  illustrations  when  forming  part  of  a  periodical  or 
vropaper,  or  of  bound  or  unbound  books,  accompanying  the  same,  not  specially 
tfovided  for  in  this  section),  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates:  Labels  and  flaps, 
Tinted  in  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but 
lot  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  metal  leaf,  40  cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands  of  the 
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same  number  of  colors  and  printings,  60  cents  per  pound;  labels  and  flaps  printed  t 
eight  or  more  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  printed  a 
whole  or  in  part  of  metal  leaf.  60.  cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands  of  the  same  numb* 
of  colors  and  printings,  80  cents  per  pound;  labels  and  flaps,  printed  in  whole  ore 
part  of  metal  leaf,  $1  per  pound;  cigar  bands,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  mrttf 
leaf.  $1.10  per  pound;  afl  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  not  exceeding  10  square  incsai 
cutting  size  in  dimensions,  if  embossed  or  die-cut,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty* 
hereinbefore  provided  for  cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of  colors  and  printian 
booklets,  14  cents  per  pound;  books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  m 
exceeding  in  weight  24  ounces  each,  12  cents  per  pound;  fashion  magazines  or  perw4 
icals,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process,  or  decorated  by  hand.  ;' 
cents  per  pound;  booklets,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or  by  sprajix 
whether  or  not  lithographed,  30  cents  per  pound;  decalcomanias  in  ceramic  cok*» 
weighing  not  oyer  100  pounds  per  thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  20  by  90  inch*  e 
dimensions,  $1.40  per  pound  and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  weighing  over  100 poinu 
per  thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  20  by  30  inches  in  dimensions.  44  cents  per  poo*' 
and  30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  backed  with  metal  leaf,  $1.30  per  pound:  all  otur 
decalcomanias,  except  toy  decalcomanias,  80  cents  per  pound;  all  other  articles  tae 
hereinbefore  specifically  provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  not  exceeding  eight  -»■ 
thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  40  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  eight  and  dp 
exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  and  less  than  35  square  inchs) 
cutting  size  in  dimensions,  17  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  eight  and  not  excfwiaf 
twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  35  square  inches  and  over  cuttasj 
size  in  dimensions,  16  cents  per  pound;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  of  said  artada 
if  either  die-cut  or  embossed,  3  cents  per  pound;  if  both  die-cut  and  embossed,  fi  crs» 
per  pound;  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  12  cent*  pa 
pound :  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  articles  hereinbefore  specified  the  thicknes*  vhlri 
shall  determine  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  imposed  shall  be  tnat  of  the  thinnest  niiwnl 
found  in  the  article,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  thickness  of  lilhi^nj^ 
mounted  or  pasted  upon  paper,  cardboard,  or  other  material  shall  be  the  eomtasl 
thickness  of  the  Lithograph  and  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  mounted  or  pasted. 

''Books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  including  blank  books,  slate  booti,  u< 
pamphlets,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts,  music  in  books  or  sWa 
and  printed  matter,  all  the  foregoing,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  sect** 
60  per  centum  ad  valorem.    Views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  localST 
in  the  United  States,  on  cardboard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousuiddi 
of  1  inch,  by  whatever  process  printed  or  produced,  including  those  wholly  or  in  ja« 
produced  by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process  (except  show  cards),  occip 
ing  35  square  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound,  or  in  anv  t>tfe 
form,  30  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  centum  ad  valorem;  thinner  than  «gtt  «*- 
thousandths  of  1  inch,  $4  per  thousand." 
Our  reasons  for  rewriting  the  sections  are  principally  as  follows: 
In  the  act  of  1909  there  was  an  additional  duty  levied  for  die  cutting  and  emhcs*r,' 
as  we  have  indicated  in  subdivision  1  of  this  brief.    These  operations  are  the  r***'1* 
of  labor  and  not  in  any  part  the  result  of  raw  material.    The  difference  in  labor  i**« 
in  this  operation  should  be  protected.    In  die  cutting  a  large  amount  of  pap*  •* 
frequently  cut  away,  and  where  a  specific  duty  is  levied  upon  the  weigh;  »»f  *'• 
articles  the  cutting  away  of  the  paper  actually  reduces  the  duty  paid,  although  t  * 
value  of  the  articles  has  been  enhanced  by  additional  labor.     For  instance,  i-  '" 
case  of  a  holly  wreath,  or  cigar  band  (or  any  similarly  fancy  die-cut  product  .  t*11 
a  large  part  cut  away,  it  may  be  that  half  of  the  duty  has  been  eliminated  '•>  '» 
decrease  in  weight.    The  American  lithographer  has  to  pay  for  the  paper  that  S? «"'  •' 
away,  and  he  has  to  pay  in  addition  for  the  labor  in  making  the  die  and  for  tli*  ■•• 
cutting,  and  yet  by  this  very  operation  the  German  saves  perhaps  a  half  of  th«»  H  m 
Instead  of  saving  any  part  of  the  duty  he  ought  to  pay  more  than  he  would  pa*  '•« 
the  same  article  not  die  cut,  because  the  cost  and  selling  value  have  been  incr***- 
In  the  case  of  embossing  the  same  argument  with  reference  to  enhanced  lal^r  • 
applies. 

5.   SUGGESTION   FOR  AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGS. 

We  suggest  that  Section  IV-F,  subsection  1,  of  the  act  of  October  3,  1913     • 
amended  so  that  the  first  sentence  thereof  shall  read  as  follows:  ( 

"All  individual  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  or  production  which  are  eapsMr 
being  marked,  stamped,  printed,  or  labeled  without  injury  and  all  indttifaal  rym 
labels  and  bands  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  printed,  or  labeled  in  legible  Euzb*- 
words,  in  a  conspicuous  place  that  shall  not  oe  covered  or  obscured  by  any  «u» 
quent  attachments  or  arrangements,  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin-" 
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The  italic  portion  is  the  amendment  by  way  of  additional  words.  Under  this  sub- 
notion the  Secretary  ci  the  Treasury  is  given  the  power  to  prescribe  the  necessary 
ales  and  regulations  to  carry  out  this* provision.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  haa 
tiled  that  individual  cigar  bands  and  labels  need  not  bear  this  imprint.  Underprior 
iws  these  bands  and  labels  did  bear  these  individual  imprints  without  injury.  There 
» oo  valid  reason  for  excepting  them  from  the  general  provisions  of  law  by  a  depart- 
wntal  regulation. 

Steffens,  Jones  &  Co. ,  importers,  filed  a  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
a  which  they  have  not  stated  the  facts  correctly;  so,  of  course,  their  conclusions  are 
rcong, 

1TATEKBNT    OF    EMIL    STEFFENS,    REPRESENTING    STEFFENS,. 

JONES  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Steffens.  I  simply  want  to  file  a  brief. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  August  29,  192 1 

Ion.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  2).  C. 

DtAR  Sir:  We  submitted  briefs  dated  February  2,  26,  and  June  7  Jast  to  the  Way* 
nd  Moans  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  setting  forth  our  contentions 
it  reducing  of  the  present  tariff  rates  on  agar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  in  the  coming 
irift  bill  now  under  consideration  so  as  to  permit  of  further  importation  of  these  arti- 
lea  and  beg  to  summarize  our  contentions  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1913  it  was  set  forth  in 
he  briefs  submitted  by  Louis  C.  Wagner  &  Co.,  New  York,  page  4895  of  the  hearings, 
913;  Mdller,  Kdkeritz  &  Co.,  New  York,  page  4896  of  the  hearings,  1913;  Steffens, 
ones  &  Co.,  New  York,  page  4914  of  the  hearings,  1913,  that  the  tariff  rates  then 
availing  on  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  were  prohibitive  and  would  in  compara- 
ively  short  time  make  further  importation  of  such  goods  impossible. 

This  was  substantiated  in  the  brief  submitted  by  Wolf  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  page 
893  of  the  tariff  hearings,  1913,  wherein  was  shown  that  whereas  the  import  of  cigar 
ftbek,  flaps,  and  bands  in  1907  had  amounted  to  $334,891,  it  had  decreased  under  the 
fyTs^Aldrich  law  in  1911  to  $165,818. 

2.  That  the  American  per  unit  cost  of  production  of  these  goods  was  not  higher 
ban  the  per  unit  cost  of  the  German  product,  owing  to  the  greater  skill  of  the  American 
rorkman,  superior  methods,  and  superior  machinery  which  brought  the  per  unit  cost 
i  the  American  production  Wow  the  per  unit  cost  of  the  German  production,  notwith- 
tamiing  the  much  higher  wages  paid  in  America.  We  attach  a  summary  of  the  com- 
parative cost  of  production  in  America  and  Germany  taken  from  the  brief  submitted 
>y  Mailer,  Kdkeritz  &  Co.,  January,  1913,  printed  on  page  4914,  and  add: 

"The  American  lithographers  now  use  rotary  presses  together  with  flatbed  presses 
rbereby  the  production  has  increased  from  33,000  sheets  to  55,000  sheets  or  more 
*r  week.    This  has  considerably  reduced  the  American  cost  of  printing." 

i.  That  American  lithographers  sold  their  labels  in  Canada,  Holland,  England,  and 
rven  in  Germany  in  successful  competition  with  the  German  goods.  This  could  not 
*  done  if  the  cost  of  production  was  higher  in  America,  as  is  constantly  claimed  and 
tpeated  by  the  American  lithographers. 

*  The  cost  of  bronze  printing  is  justly  counted  as  two  colors. 

?  That  the  quantity  of  imported  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  was  less  than  11 
*r  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  such  goods  in  America,  and  could  therefore  not 
m<luly  influence  wages  or  work  in  America. 

The  cost  of  labor  as  well  as  of  raw  materials  has  increased  enormously  in  Germany, 
uui  the  production  has  decreased  on  account  of  inefficient  labor.  The  decreased 
k*Iue  of  the  German  currency  gives  this  currency  a  corresponding  low  purchasing 
olue  and  necessarily  increases  .the  cost  of  production  more  in  favor  of  American 
[inducers. 

taper  used  for  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  is  manufactured  from  rags  which,  as 
f*  m  Germany  is  concerned,  are  imported,  and  before  the  war  were  largely  imported 
ft«»  America. 

<V>pper,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze,  metal  leaf,  and  embossing 
itotes,  must  be  imported  and  is  mostly  imported  by  Germany  from  the  United  States. 

jointing  inks  are  manufactured  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
■  claimed  that  American  inks  are  as  good  as  any  that  are  made  in  other  countries. 

Other  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  such 
u  rubber,  varnishes,  and  oils,  must  also  be  imported  by  Germany. 
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It  is  a  fact  that  Germany  must  import  the  greater  part  of  raw  material*  used  in  & 
manufacture  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands.  The  American  increase  in  wages  t» 
been  greatly  offset  through  greater  production  caused  by  the  use  of  larger  prases  at*: 
rotary  presses,  the  latter  printing  55,000  sheets  per  week  against  33,000  sheets  on  cu- 
bed presses. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  American  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  b*fc« 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  February  last  that  the  labor  represented  45  per  as 
•of  the  cost  of  production.  This  was  erroneous  as  far  as  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  baaA 
-are  concerned,  and  we  give  herewith  the  comparative  percentage  of  total  cost  i 
production  for  American  and  German  manufacture  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  but 

Cost  of  production. 


Wages' 

Paper 

Materials. 

Insure  nee,  rent,  power 

Inks 4 

Bronte 

Superintendence 

Repairs 

Depreciation 

Proportion  of  general  administration  expense  applicable  to  manufacturing. 


Percent. 
28L7 
38.0 
1.3 
5.5 
3.6 
2.6 
5.0 
2.1 
2.5 
9.5 


IOOlO 


Prram 


3* 


} 
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The  American  scale  of  percentage  of  cost,  as  shown  above,  is  from  a  cost  srna 
arrived  at  by  the  domestic  lithographers  manufacturing  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bank 
The  German  scale  is  from  German  lithographers  manufacturing  cigar  labels,  flaps,  at 
"bands. 

DIB  CUTTING  AND  EMBOSSING. 

At  least  95  per  cent  of  all  cigar  bands  are  embossed  and  die  cut.  For  this  reason  u . 
duty  on  bands  is  higher  than  on  labels. 

On  the  American  embossing  machines  one-half  printing  sheet  (42  by  63  inch©  * 
•embossed.  This  size,  42  by  31  inches,  contains  21  labels  6  by  10  inches,  or  42$  tac^ 
which  are  embossed  at  one  time,  whereas  in  Germany  one  label  or  40  bands  are  e 
bossed  at  one  time. 

This  shows  the  saving  in  labor  by  the  American  lithographer.    The  German  litfcr 
rapher  considers  such  work  incomprehensible,  and  an  attempt  to  introduce  Ameruv 
-embossing  machines  has  been  met  with  the  remark  that  the  quality  of  their  gc«o 
would  be  lowered  by  such  quantity  work  and  that  their  embossers  protest  agamt*  it 
use  of  such  machines. 

For  years  we  have  handled  domestic  and  imported  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  ban-* 
for  the  cigar-manufacturing  trade  and  positively,  know  that  the  selling  price?  %&  tl 
domestic  goods  are  considerably  lower  than  the  prices  of  the  imported,  as  aire** 
stated. 

The  present  rates  on  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  viz: 

Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  and  bronze,  15  cents  j«r 
pound;  bands,  20  cents  per  pound. 

Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors  and  bronze,  20  cents  per  puia^ 
bands,  25  cents  per  pound. 

Cigar  labels  and  naps  printed  in  whole  or  part  of  metal,  leaf,  35  cents  per  ppuci 
bands,  40  cents  per  pound — 

will  permit  of  the  importation  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  such  *>• 
and  produce  a  revenue  approximately  as  under  the  tariff  law  of  1898,  where*?  i 
increase  of  the  present  tariff  rates  will  put  an  embargo  on  further  importation  d  r«  * 
goods. 

Considering  the  fact  that  this  industry,  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  does  w 
require  any  tariff  protection  so  as  to  flourish,  a  judicious  lowering  of  the  present  n<* 
will  produce  increased  revenue  without  causing  any  material  loss  to  the  Aroencu 
lithographers  and  labor,  and  we  therefore  submit  the  following  rates  as  just  i:  ' 
equitable: 

Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  and  bronze,  10  cent*  p» 
pound;  bands,  15  cents  per  pound. 

Cigar  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors  and  bronze,  15  cents  per  pcui'1 
bands,  20  cents  per  pound. 
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Hear  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  part  of  metal  leaf,  30  cents  per  pound; 
and*.  35  centa  per  pound. 

MARKING. 

The  committee's  attention  is  called  to  the  suggested  administrative  change  of 
action  4— F,  subsection  1,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  and  section  7  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 

The  addition  of  the  words  "and  all  individual  cigar  labels  and  bands  shall  be 
larked9*  makes  it  mandatory  for  each  cigar  band  to  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
nuntry  of  origin,  not  at  the  end  of  the  same,  which  will  be  covered  subsequently, 
nt  in  the  center  or  on  the  side  of  the  band.  This  would  destroy  the  manufacturer's 
rade  mark  and  absolutely  prohibit  any  further  importation  of  such  goods;  it  would 
?ad  the  consumer  to  believe  that  the  agar  was  not  made  in  this  country.  The  cigar 
t  sold  to  the  consumer,  not  the  labels,  naps,  or  bands. 

The  first  addition  of  the  word  "individual,"  i.  e.,  "all  individual  articles i'  etc., 
?ems  superfluous.  Its  aim  is  to  justify  its  subsequent  use  in  reference  to  cigar  labels 
nd  bands. 

The  proposed  change  is  a  "joker."  It  looks  innocent  and  is  based  upon  not  beine 
nalvzed  ny  the  committee.  It  specifically  orders  all  individual  cigar  labels  and 
an<is  to  be  marked  whether  it  is  feasible  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  injurious  to  the 
rnvnimer  or  not,  so  as  to  exclude  further  importation  of  such  goods  and  to  create  a 
jonopolv  for  domestic  lithographers. 

The  following  copy  of  brief  as  well  as  a  letter  from  a  prominent  cigar  manufacturer 
rere  submitted  by  us  to  the  Customs  Division,  Treasury  Department,  and  to  the  House 
^-committee  of  Schedule  M. 
Respectfully, 

MOLLER.  KOKERITZ  <fc  Co. 
E.  W.  K5KERITZ. 

Steffens,  Jones  &  Co. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1921. 
r  stoma  Division, 

Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(iF.ntlbmen:  The  New  York  customs  department  informed  us  of  its  ruling  that 
igar  handfl  are  considered  "containers"  and  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
ountry  of  origin. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  importation  of  cigar  labels  and  cigar  bands  from  Ger- 
lany  for  many  years  prior  to  the  late  European  war,  and  have  lately  resumed  the 
u porta tion  of  such  goods.  Our  trade  is  with  the  cigar  manufacturers.  The  bands 
^present  their  trade-marks  through  their  design  and  imprints  and  protect  the  manu- 
I'-turer  from  imitators  when  the  cigars,  contained  in  the  boxes,  are  banded  with 
bfir  trade-marked  bands. 

We  understand  that  the  reason  for  marking  foreign-manufactured  goods  with  the 
ime  of  th<*  country  of  origin  is  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer  of  such  goods,  so 
bat  he  shall  not  be  misled  as  to  the  country  in  which  the  goods  have  been  manu- 
u*tured. 

The  cifrtLT  manufacturers  are  the  ultimate  consumers  of  our  goods,  and  our  goods  are 
:mrk«'d  as  follows:  One  hundred  bands  contained  in  a  bundle  marked  "Germany." 
'hrsc  bundles  packed  in  boxes  marked  "Germany."  This  marking  excludes  any 
U'coption  as  to  where  the  goods  were  manufactured.  We  notified  our  customers  of 
h»'  department's  last  ruling  and  were  informed  that  this  would  endanger  further 
mportation.  The  importation  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  has  never  amounted 
u  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  consumption  of  such  goods,  and  this  fraction 
rill  l>e  greatly  endangered  should  the  department  finally  decide  that  the  present 
narking,  as  specified  above,  is  not  sufficient  protection  for  the  consumers  of  our  goods. 
Respectfully, 

Import  Litho.  Co. 

MOLLER,    KOKERITZ  <fc  Co. 

Steffens,  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York,  May  24,  1921. 
him.  Steffbns,  Jones  &  Co., 

36  East  Twenty-third  Street,  City. 

IfK.vtlemen:  With  reference  to  your  statement  that  imported  cigar  labels  and 
*ruii*  most  be  imprinted  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  I  regret  to  inform 
,*c»u  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  cancel  the  orders  for  cigar  bands  which  I  have  placed 
rith  you. 

81527— 22— sch  13 5 
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You  will  remember  that  the  ordere  were  given  with  the  understanding  that  tb- 
bands  should  have  no  other  printing  than  my  design  or  trade-mark,  and  that  I  p*. 
my  reason  for  this  stipulation. 

My  customers,  the  retail  cigar  dealers,  maintain  that  the  smoker  believes  that  t& 
cigar  has  been  manufactured  in  Germany  if  the  band  has  the  imprint  "German; 
on  it.    This  is  misleading  to  the  consumers  of  my  goods  and  is  injurious  to  me  «£ 
in  fact,  is  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  labels  and  bands  purchased  from  you  or  oth*  ••» 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  domestic  lithographers  for  these  supplies 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Simon  Batt  &  Co. 

C08T   OF  PRODUCTION. 

Sketches. — Original  sketch,  American,  $20;  German.  $23. 

Lithographing. — Putting  on  stone,  American,  $85;  German,  $95  to  $100. 

Transferring. — 1,504  square  inches  labels,  American,  $4.25;  German.  $2.73. 

Printing. — 1,000  sheets  (2,604  square  inches),  American,  $1.27J;  German.  $1...:. 

Embossing  labels. — 1,000  labels,  American,  12$  cents;  German,  66]  cento.  Oruixn 
embossing  plate,  American,  $8.50;  German,  $18. 

Embossing  bands. — One-half  sheet,  32 J  by  48  inches,  containing  846  bands,  e%pii\* 
lent  to  423  bands  embossed  at  once  in  America;  40  bands  only  can  be  emboswd  : 
once  in  Germany  against  423  in  America. 

Cutting. — Cutting  of  1,000  bands,  American,  2  cents  (500  labels  are  cut  at  «m-« 
German,  4J  cents  (50  labels  are  cut  at  once.) 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  BOCK,  INTERNATIONAL  PRESIDENT  AMAL- 
GAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK,  H.  T. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Give  your  name  and  residence  to  the  rr- 
porter,  and  state  for  whom  you  speak. 

Mr.  Bock.  I  speak  for  the  lithographers,  and  when  I  say  **lith«-c* 
raphers "  I  mean  the  men  who  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  lithograph* 
industry. 

I  might  say  the  number  I  represent  throughout  the  United  States  ^ 
approximately  9,000,  upon  wnom  at  least  60,000  workmen  depend 
for  a  livelihood.  Mr.  Saunders  has  thoroughly  gone  over  the  grouixJ 
with  you,  and  showed  you  that  the  Fordney  bill  which  is  nov 
before  you,  known  as  the  tariff  act  of  1921,  does  not  give  to  the  litho- 
graphic industry  the  protection  absolutely  necessary. 

I  presented  a  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  whemr 
I  requested  100  per  cent  over  and  above  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  »4 
1909.  The  request  has  not  been  granted,  but  I  do  hope  that,  sriu : 
giving  this  careful  consideration,  you  will  do  for  the  lithograph.* 
workmen  of  this  country  the  one  thing  which  will  protect  the  lith'~ 
graphic  workman,  the  one  thing  which  will  protect  him  and  his  famil' 
from  poverty  and  starvation. 

Mr.  Saunders  has  shown  to  you  that  the  foreign  lithographers  an 
at  the  present  time  quoting  prices  which  are  far  below  the  cost  ul 
production  in  this  country.     That  is  a  fact. 

We  have  also  here  quoted  on  page  60,  on  paragraph  1305,  in  th« 
third  line  from  the  bottom,  the  following:  "Wet  transfer  paper  «x 
paper  prepared  wholly  with  glycerin  or  glycerin  combined  with  othi- 
materials,  containing  the  imprints  taken  from  lithographic  plato 
30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

That,  gentlemen,  if  it  was  rightly  understood  by  you — the  *.» 
valorem  of  30  per  cent  is  absolutely  insignificant.  It  amounts  ti> 
nothing,  pure  and  simple.  We  will  take,  for  illustration,  and  *ili 
show  you  what  it  means:  We  will  say  a  drawing  made  the  same  ** 
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at  picture  [indicating],  which  may  cost  in  art  work  alone  something 
the  neighborhood  of  $5,000.  Ten  impressions  can  be  taken  from 
ose  originals  upon  what  they  call  transfer  paper,  put  into  a  little 
i  box,  forwarded  on  to  this  country,  and  tne  numbers  of  impres- 
ts printed  therefrom.  What  does  that  mean  ?  That  means  that 
e  artist  employed  in  America  must  walk  the  streets  instead  of 
iving  employment  at  the  time  when  this  artist  in  Germany  has  put 
that  time  and  drawn  a  salary  far  below  the  salary  paid  to  the  lithog- 
pher  of  America.  All  down  the  line  it  means  tne  same  identical 
ing  in  every  one  of  the  departments. 

We  find  at  the  present  time  great  unemployment  in  the  lithographic 
dustry.  Due  to  what?  Due  to  the  importation  into  this  country, 
at  least  the  proposed  importation  into  this  country — unless  the 
mate  will  do  something  for  us  to  double  the  Payne- Aldrich  rates, 
prevent  the  coming  into  this  country  of  lithographic  products  at  a 
ice  lower  than  can  De  manufactured  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  this 
untry  in  the  lithographic  industry  ? 

Mr.  Bock.  I  bdieve  about  9,000  lithographers  in  the  United 
ates.  and  depending  on  those  about  60,000. 
Senator  McLean.  Where  is  your  industry  located  ? 
Mr.  Bock.  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Lithography,  gentlemen,  is  an  art;  it  is  not  something  that  you 
ay  say  can  be  produced  in  a  brief  time  by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry, 
nation  that  excels  in  art  also  excels  in  culture.  There  would  be 
ic  of  the  greatest  catastrophes  that  ever  befell  this  country  if  the 
hography  were  destroyed,  and  it  certainly  will  be  destroyed  unless 
>u  will  come  to  our  rescue  and  write  into  that  bill  now  an  adequate 
riff  that  will  prevent  the  coming  into  this  country  of  goods  at  a 
;ure  lower  than  we  can  produce  it  here.  None  of  our  employers 
H  be  able  to  exist  unless  you  do,  and  we  ask  in  the  name  of  such 
rn  that  have  spent  the  most  of  their  life  in  this  industry  have 
quested  you  to  do,  double  the  present  bill — that  is  100  per  cent 
*'ve  what  you  have  got  it  to-day. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  covered  this  subject  fully  in 
>ur  brief  ? 

Mr.  Bock.  We  have  no  brief  to  present  at  the  present  time ;  our  brief 
w  presented  under  date  of  February  14  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
>mmittee.  I  believe  you  have.had  a  copy  of  that  presented  to  you. 
Senator  La  Follette.  You  can  have  that  printed  in  connection 
ith  your  remarks  here. 

Mr.  Bock.  That  is  the  brief,  that  has  already  been  printed  in  the 
port  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  You  no  doubt  have  a 
py  of  this. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  in  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
pans  Committee. 

Senator  McLean.  I  suggest  that  we  reprint  it  here,  because  we 
mit  our  record  full  and  complete.  If  you  want  to  add  anything  or 
odify  anything  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Bock.  No,  I  believe  that  brief  covers  pretty  nearly  every- 
ing.  I  do  not  represent  either  employer  or  importer.  I  represent 
*  ^orkingman,  for  whom  I  am  pleading. 
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BRIEF  OF  TEE  AMALGAMATED  LITHOGRAPHERS  OF  AMERICA. 

We,  the  Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America,  a  labor  organization;  respectful, 
submit  for  your  consideration  this  memorial  as  representing  our  plea  for  the  fuuns  i 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  lithographic  articles  as  specified  in  Schedule  M  oi  *H 
proposed  new  tariff  bill  now  before  your  honorable  committee. 

This  association  represents  a  membership  of  over  9,000  workmen,  all  of  wbum  a* 
men  of  very  high  skill,  and  through  us  we  speak  for  the  60,000  workers  who  d*j*~ 
entirely  on  the  lithographic  industry  for  their  livelihood. 

The  export  of  lithography  is  so  negligible  that  we  are  safe  in  stating  that  our  mdw- 
try  is  wholly  a  domestic  one,  the  commodity  that  we  produce  is  only  marketable  a 
this  country,  and  the  introduction  into  this  market  of  any  foreign  made  lithograph  a 
a  matter  of  serious  menace  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  American  industry,  e^ 
ounce  of  lithographs  imported  into  this  country  is  just  so  much  less  work  for  c 
people,  every  item  imported  lessens  the  opportunity  for  employment,  a  factor  iim 
which  the  welfare  of  our  whole  Nation  depends. 

We  contend  that  the  Government  owes  to  us  a  rate  of  duty  on  lithograph*  'i>* 
will  represent  the  vast  differentials  in  wages  that  exist  between  the  American  litho- 
graphic workmen  and  foreign  lithographic  workmen. 

Reviewing  the  question  from  the  angle  as  to  the  wide  difference  in  wages  pud  r 
the  United  States  as  compared  with  wages  paid  in  Germany  and  other  foreign  cw 
tries,  which  plays  probably  the  most  important  rdle  in  this  matter,  it  is  well  to  n»# 
that  the  wages  paid  throughout  the  United  States  to  skilled  lithographic  worfcn»v 
averages  $40  per  week,  while  the  wages  paid  in  Germany,  for  example,  to  the  w 
class  of  workmen  averages  $5  per  week.  Reference,  copy  of  a  letter  now  in  poswasci 
of  your  committee  by  Mr.  Groves,  American  trade  commissioner  at  Zurich.  Swit?*r 
land,  testifying  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  lithographic  workmen  in  Germany  is  *m>~ 
thing  less  than  $5  per  week,  and  it  is  still  less  tnan  that  amount  in  Austria  and  otL" 
surrounding  countries.  The  average  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  of  this  coustn  in- 
forming the  same  class  of  work  is  $40  per  week.    This  is  a  proportion  of  8  to  I. 

The  rates  as  specified  in  the  Underwood-Simmons  bill  spell  ruin  and  demorali»uc 
to  our  industry  and  our  work  people.  On  page  509  of  your  Summary  of  Tariff  Iu^ 
mation  you  will  find  that  in  1914  lithographs  were  imported  into  this  country  to  tfc* 
extent  of  4,895,643  pounds.  This  represented  a  value  of  $1,780,548.  Every  ounH 
and  every  dollar  of  these  lithographs  was  just  so  much  less  work  for  the  Antenna! 
lithographic  workmen,  and  still  further  despite  the  fact  that  the  war  was  promt* 
itself  as  a  barrier  on  importations,  post  cards,  to  the  value  of  $3,431,932  were  impurt*J 
into  this  country  in  1918,  we  know  that  with  the  war  over  the  foreign  lithograph*" 
will  redouble  their  efforts  in  seeking  to  promote  their  export  trade. 

We  submit  that  your  honorable  committee  should  fix  a  tariff  rate  on  mil  litboprjp^ 
that  will  sufficiently  represent  the  difference  in  wages  paid  here  and  abroad.  In  i&»' 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  law,  the  rate  of  wages  \<ev*^  *■ 
here  and  Germany  was  on  a  ratio  of  4  to  1,  that  is,  the  average  wage  of  the  Ameri  a* 
lithographic  workmen  was  $2.0  per  week,  while  the  wage  of  the  German  lithograph 
workmen  doing  the  same  class  of  work  was  $5  per  week.  Since  that  time  our  **:•• 
have  gradually  increased  until  to-day  our  average  is  $40  per  week.  Taking  thl*  *  • 
basis  we  urge  that  in  order  for  our  wages  to  be  protected  against  foreign  compftiti*-' 
that  the  rates  governing  lithographs  should  be  increased  100  per  cent  over  the  n1  - 
as  specified  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill. 

We  have  laid  great  stress  and  emphasis  on  the  lithographers  of  Germany.  «*  *»y 
that  for  the  reason  that  lithography  is  a  German  creation.    Tne  Germans  are  pec«iur 
adapted  to  this  art;  they  have  fostered  the  industry  and  have  proven  in  the  past  tU 
they  are  our  chief  competitors.    But  there  is  another  country  which  is  fast  toon*  - 
up  as  an  active  competitor;  that  is  Japan.    That  country  during  the  past  f<ew  wr 
has  made  splendid  progress  in  the  art  of  lithography.    They  have  exported  front  •*• 
country  the  highest  type  of  lithographic  presses  that  are  manufactured  and  us*i  ' 
this  country.    They  have  engaged  the  highest  type  of  skill  with  regard  to  to: 
graphic  workmen  to  act  as  tutors.    This  work  has  been  done  with  tin*  sac w.. 
their  Government.     This  work  is  now  on  the  American  market.     We  can  cot  w 
with  them  in  competition,  as  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  American  wor br- 
and the  Japanese  workman  is  at  a  ratio  of  at  least  15  to  1.    We  have  every  i*#* ;.  • 
believe  that  if  Congress  does  not  enact  an  adequate  tariff  law  that  our  indmrtn  *••* 
seriouslv  suffer  from  this  Asiatic  competitor. 

This  in  itself  places  the  American  lithographer  at  a  tremendous  disadvsutAvr  >' 
the  very  inception  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  as  against  the  great  odds  thr  i**  . 
competitor  has  in  his  effort  to  invade  the  home  market. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  condition  of  the  difference  in  wages  would  invit*  «1i»#*i,? 
providing  there  was  a  low  tariff,  and  would  bring  about  the  serious  curtailment  <-f  •* 
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thograpiric  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  only  salvation  of  the  industry  lies 
l  the  enactment  of  an  adequate  tariff  that  will  place  the  lithographers  of  the  United 
Ultra  on  an  equal  plane  with  the  lithographers  of  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries. 
It  has  been  shown  to  your  honorable  committee  that  the  importers  in  this  country 
•v  now  advertising  in  the  trade  papers  that  they  are  resuming  business  and  are  ready 

>  take  orders,  hence  our  appeal  to  you  for  adequate  protection.  We  want  our  industry 
reserved,  we  want  it  to  grow,  we  want  our  'jobs  protected  so  that  we  might  con- 
nue  on  in  our  peaceful  way,  giving  comfort  and  substance  to  those  who  depend  upon 
*-  our  industry  is  our  life  and  our  hope. 

Hack  of  the  60,000  workers  for  whom  we  bespeak  is  another  great  army,  that  great 
rmy  of  women  and  children,  who  depend  on  us  for  their  support.  They  join  us  in  our 
pi**]  to  you,  they  ask  you  just  as  vigorously  as  we  do  to  give  to  us  that  adequate  rate 
t  duty  in  your  new  bill.  No  harm  can  come  to  our  industry  without  inj  uring  us .  With- 
it  t  a  sufficient  rate  of  duty  being  granted  our  trade  will  be  seriously  curtailed,  unem- 
loyment  will  come  with  its  dreadful  features;  it  rests  with  your  committee  to  give  us 
lat  protection  that  we  seek  so  that  happiness  and  contentment  can  become  a  perm  a- 
f»iu  part  of  the  homes  of  our  workers. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  of  paragraph  137  of  the  law  of  1913,  in  which  25 
er  cent  ad  valorem  is  the  duty  charged  on  lithographic  plates  of  stone  or  other  ma- 
•rial,  and  wet  transfer  paper  containing  imprints  taken  from  lithographic  plates; 
in*  character  of  importation  of  lithographic  work  represents  100  per  cent  labor;  the 
Amission  of  these  articles  eliminates  the  artist,  transferer,  and  prover — three  verj 
nportant  features  in  the  process  of  producing  a  lithograph;  the  law  of  1909  provided 
n  50  per  cent  ad  valorem;  it  is  our  contention  that  a  rate  of  duty  of  100  per  cent 
<l  valorem  should  be  placed  on  any  article  coming  under  the  supervision  of  this 
•uagraph,  and  we  respectfully  urge  your  approval  of  same. 

Lithography  ranks  amongst  the  fine  arts,  such  as  painting  and  sculpture.  A  nation 
bat  excels  in  lithography  excels  also  in  culture  and  all  the  finer  qualities  that  accom- 
uny  the  highest  civilization  and  enlightenment.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  the  prestige 
tf  the  United  States  amongst  nations  as  well  as  a  blot  upon  its  civilization  for  this 
Q«Iu*try  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  only  way  by  which  this  catastrophe  can  be  avoided 

►  a?  above  stated,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  will  not  give  any  advantage  to 
jiy  combination  representing  predatory  wealth  in  a  foreign  country,  but  will  pro- 
ide  a  home  investment  in  a  home  market. 

Thin  brief  has  not  for  its  purpose  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  entirely  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  lithographic  works  of  art  from  foreign  countries.  Its  pur- 
x*e  is  to  persuade  Congress  to  enact  a  law  which  will  allow  a  highly  skilled  Jitho- 
Taphic  workman  to  earn  wages  such  as  are  due  him  in  reward  for  his  skill.  Its  pui- 
««'  is  only  to  persuade  Congress  to  enact  a  law  which  will  allow  the  man  who  has 
in*  labor  invested  in  the  business  to  derive  a  fair  margin  of  profit  from  the  business. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  skill  and  high*  technique  required  to  make  the 
"tnpetent  lithographer.  Exceptional  skill  and  experience  are  necessary  to  make  a 
••m petent  workman  in  any  of  the  graphic  trades,  but  in  addition  to  this  artistic  talent 
Jul  that  indefinable  sixth  sense  which  gived  to  its  possessor  an  instant  conception  of 
b»«  leautiful  in  art  and  nature  are  essentially  necessary  in  the  make  up  of  a  competent 

ithotrrapher. 

The  lithographic  industry  of  the  United  States  furnishes  employment  to  60,000  work 
*«»pl<»  and  their  dependents  with  a  livelihood  according  to  American  standards.  If 
hi*  industry  was  curtailed,  it  would  mean  that  many  citizens  of  our  country  would  be 
h'prived  of  earning  a  living  at  their  chosen  vocation,  and  that  the  future  would  indeed 
">k  dark  to  all  of  these  men  and  women.  This  alone  is  a  matter  of  such  magnitude  and 
•>n  tains  *uch  possibilities  of  disaster  as  to  justify  this  committee  in  its  earnest  en- 
l»a»\ur-  to  induce  your  honorable  body  to  write  into  the  tariff  law' the  changes  which 
•»»  recommend. 

There  are  over  650  lithographic  manufacturing  establishment*  in  this  country,  they 
nw  work  to  many  thousands,  40  per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  a 
i'h' graph  must  of  necessity  have  some  skill  of  a  more  or  lesser  degree,  it  is  an  industry 
•here  tne  character  of  the  workers  is  intensely  American,  it  is  an  industry  that  nhould 
r*eive  from  its  Government  the  fullest  degree  of  protection,  it  should  be  fostered, 
Ukwiraged,  and  stimulated  so  that  it  might  thrive  and  grow,  for  with  its  growth  the 
•Pp»Ttunity  for  wholesome  and  remunerative  employment  is  given  to  its  citizens,  the 
firtitection  that  we  are  asking  at  your  hand*?  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  very  life  of  our 
»ii'lu.«try,  a  rate  that  adequately  represent  the  differentials  in  wages  between  this  and 
'<h**r  itrtintries  should  at  least  be  100  per  cent  over  the  rates  as  specified  in  the  act  of 
I'M,  any  other  rate  leas  than  that  will  seriously  impair  the  nteady  employment  of  our 
*"rk  people, the  laws  and  conditions  governing  the  competitive  field  of  lithography 
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when  thrown  in  with  foreign  competition  are  bo  manifestly  unequal  that  they  irivf-  * 
the  foreign  manufacturer  an  advantage  that  it  is  impossible  to  overcome. 

We  urge  that  in  the  administrative  part  of  your  proposed  bill  it  be  m  frame. i  *> 
it  will  be  absolutely  imperative  that  every  item  of  lithograph  that  is  imporuvi  n 
this  country  shall  distinctly  carry  an  imprint  that  is  clearly  legible  anowii*>  :•■ 
country  of  its  origin;  we  respectfully  refer  to  a  ruling  made  by  the  Secretary  01  : 
Treasury  in  exempting  cigar  labels  and  bands  from  the  operation  of  the  law  a-  - 
now  stands;  we  believe  that  it  should  not  be  made  subject  to  a  departmental  regu  lat  - 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  the  unit  American  value  costing  $1  to  manufer:  • 
lithographs  there  is  45  per  cent  of  the  cost  paid  to  labor.  This  clearly  demoD^m  - 
that  with  the  importation  of  foreign-made  lithographs  the  one  most  seriously  am<i- 
is  the  American  workman.  The  difference  in  wages  paid  to  our  work  people  ami  *} 
paid  to  the  foreign  workman  is  so  vast  that  we  are  at  their  mercy  on  comi*  ir 
lines;  we  match  with  them  on  quality  and  character  of  work,  but  we  can  not  c.-- 
them  on  standards  of  wages. 

Another  matter  worthy  of  serious  consideration  is  the  additional  advantage  " 
the  German  lithographers  have  over  our  American  lithographers  in  bis  abiln  *< 
purchase  the  raw  materials  which  are  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  lithograph-  . 
a  vastly  cheaper  rate  than  the  American  manufacturer  is  called  upon  to  pay:  thir>  <N 
dition  applies  to  all  countries  that  export  lithographs  to  this  country.    "It  i*  ai>  •' 
vantage  that  is  of  great  value  to  the  foreign  lithographer,  and  strengthens  him  *•  .  - 
siderably  in  his  ability  to  undersell  the  American  product. 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  brief  presented  to  your  honorable  committee  b\ ' 
representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers.    Wf  v 
concur  in  its  contents  and  desire  to  state  that  its  reasoning  and  recommendatioo  ku 
the  full  indorsement  and  approval  of  the  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated  Liu  • 
raphers  of  America. 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for 1'*. 
courtesy  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  your  honorable  committee,  and  sinar-. 
hope  and  trust  that  you  will  heed  our  appeal  and  protect  the  lithographic  worka.'  • 
of  America  from  the  encroachment  of  the  foreign  hthdgrapher. 

WRITING  PAPER. 

[Paragraph  1307.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  J.  RAYBOLD,  HOUS ATONIC,  MASS.,  RKPRS- 
SENTING  THE  WHITING  PAPER  MANT7FACTUBBRS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Senator  Walsh.  With  What  company  are  you  connected  ? 

Mr.  Raybold.  With  the  B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Co.    I  represent  t!« 
Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  what  paragraph  are  you  going   to  addn— ■ 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Raybold.  Paragraph  1307. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  asking  very  much.    The  rates  that  .i* 
given  to  us  in  the  Fordney  bill  are  entirely  satisfactory.     There  /> 
small  change  over  the  present  tariff. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  paragraph  1307  be  changed  in  its  word"; 
so  as  to  clarify  the  meaning  a  little  and  make  it  more  adaptable 
the  paper  which  is  imported  and,  we  think,  furnish  the  people  * 
have  to  adjust  the  tariff,  or  apply  the  tariff,  with  a  little  more  intv  •  ♦ 
gent  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  papers  that  are  imported. 

We  have  prepared  a  brief,  a  copy  of  which,  I  think,  has  been  haiw 
to  each  member  of  this  committee,  and  that  brief  shows  the  cham:* 
that  we  ask.1    The  changes  are  printed  in  italic  type*     If  each  ••■: 
of  you  has  not  been  furnished  witn  a  copy,  we  shall  be  glad  to  sup 
you,  so  that  you  will  understand  our  position  more  readily. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  have  it  printed  in  the  record  of  the  p*  - 
ceedings,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Raybold.  Very  well,  sir. 

1  See  p.  3875. 
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The  Chairman.  That  will  enable  you  to  abbreviate  your  statement. 

Mr.  Raybold.  Yes. 

The  change  we  are  asking  makes  no  change  in  the  rates  at  all.  It 
imply  clarifies  the  reading  of  the  paragraph  and  makes  it  more 
daptable  to  the  kind  of  paper  we  manufacture. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

WALL  PAPER. 

[Paragraph  1309.] 

TATEMENT  OF  HENRY  BURN,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  WALL  PAPER  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  behalf  of  the  wall-paper  interests 

should  like  to  introduce  the  men  representing  the  American  Wall 
'aper  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name,  Mr.  Burn. 

Mr.  Burn.  HenryBurn. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Brooklyn,  N.  i .,  at  54  Macon  Street. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  is  what? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  wall  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  establishment? 

Mr.  Burn.  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  paper  that  you  desire  to  read  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  No,  sir;  I  nave  not. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  to  enlighten  the  committee  as 
o  your  views? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes.  I  appreciate  the  desirability  of  curtailing  my 
emarks  so  far  as  possible. 

The  Chairman,  iou  must  consider  that  you  gentlemen  here  are  as 
Quch  interested  as  we  are  in  that.  You  want  this  bill  passed  and 
re  want  it  passed.  We  are  working  through  the  holidays.  We  want 
o  get  it  through.  The  briefer  you  are,  the  quicker  it  will  become  a 
aw. 

Mr.  Burn.  That  is  the  point  we  have  in  mind,  exactly. 

I  shall  make  but  a  preliminary  statement  and  let  others  who  follow 
ne  bring  out  the  details.  I  am  going  to  make  a  very  short  statement 
)f  the  facts  as  to  what  we  would  like  to  obtain,  and  then  Mr.  Tait  will 
jive  the  details  in  regard  to  our  argument.  In  the  first  place,  we 
^present  an  industry  which,  during  the  war,  was  classified  as  non- 
essential and  was  subjected  to  restrictions  of  the  severest  kind. 
Those  restrictions  made  the  business  not  only  unprofitable,  but  it 
*ould  have  been  annihilated  had  the  war  continued  a  few  months 
"nger. 

Now  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace  we 
irp  confronted  with  a  commercial  War  with  a  nation  that  we  assisted 
10  largely  in  defeating  and  to  accomplish  whose  defeat  we  have  al- 
ready made  so  many  sacrifices.  Are  we,  therefore,  not  entitled  to 
the  fullest  measure  of  protection  that  the  Government  can  give  us,  or 
shall  we  allow  that  nation  to  strangle  our  industry,  and  must  we  in 
w  doing  admit  that  Germany's  resourcefulness  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  American  people  ? 
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We  have  previously  had  a  hearing  before  the  House  Ways  a&d 
Means  Committee  and  have  submitted  a  brief  to  that  committee.  Ii 
that  brief  is  desired,  we  can  furnish  it  to  you.  I  do  not  propose  ;< 
bother  you  with  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  those  records. 

Mr.  Burn.  I  shall  not  make  any  further  reference  to  that,  then. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  now  the  same  rate  that  you  did 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  No,  sir;  I  am  coming  to  that  presently.  I  will  tell  jk. 
the  reason  why. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  asking  more  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  A  trifle  more. 

The  Chairman.  A  trifle  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  are  asking  for  a  slight  addition  to  the  protection 
given  us  by  the  Underwood  bill  and  for  a  clearer  definition  of  ii- 
wall  papers  set  out  in  the  tariff. 

Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  is  it  ¥ 

Mr.  Burn.  Paragraph  1309. 

You  naturally  ask,  "Why  do  you  ask  for  this  addition?*7  fff 
asked  for  25  per  cent  in  presenting  our  case  to  the  House  Ways  an  i 
Means  Committee,  but  increasing  competition  from  Germany  render* 
it  necessary  that  we  should  now  be  granted  a  rate  of  at  least  3  cents • 
pound  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  20  per  cent. 

Comparative  values  in  this  country  and  Germany  will  be  pre 
sented  and  submitted  to  you  by  Mr.  Tait,  likewise  comparative  rat<* 
of  wages.  The  latter  show  an  increase  over  the  prewar  period  of  I  J" 
per  cent.  Efforts  to  secure  a  reduction  in  wages  have  been  unsur- 
cessful. 

While  our  previous  request  for  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  based 
on  an  expected  reduction  in  wages  of  25  per  cent,  that  reduction  kv 
not  materialized. 

Figures  to  show  the  extent  of  the  present  importations  are  &"' 
available,  as  they  have  been  largely  made  during  tne  last  six  month?. 

I  shall  come  down  to  the  wording  of  the  tariff  in  order  that  I  nuv 
make  it  entirely  clear  and  specific  and  show  you  what  wc  are  tftf.* 

We  are  tangled  up  in  this  paragraph  with  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  paper.  There  is  a  paper  there  that  I  do  not  know  anytime 
about — Jacquard  designs — there  is  also  reference  made  there  t«» 
blotting  paper  and  a  lot  of  other  kinds  of  papers,  so  that  the  schedule 
is  all  tangled  up.  We  would,  therefore,  like  to  have  the  referem* 
to  wall  paper  made  more  specific;  in  other  words,  that  the  referent* 
to  wall  paper  be  made  so  clear  that  there  can  be  no  contention  a*  u> 
its  meaning.  A  simple  reference  to  the  present  wording  of  tfc« 
paragraph  embracing  wall  paper  will  clearly  demonstrate  the  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  change  in  its  definite 
Indefinite  designations  invite  misunderstandings  and  provow 
litigation,  and  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  tariff  rates  unques- 
tionably lead  to  a  loss  to  the  Government.  We  desire,  therefore,  w 
omit  reference  to  wall  paper  in  the  present  paragraph  in  connect*1'- 
with  blotting  paper,  Jacquard  designs,  filtering  paper,  wrapp«J£ 
paper,  and  numerous  other  classes  and  to  give  our  product  a  ue^ 
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ition  by  itself,  and  earnestly  make  the  suggestion  that  this  be  made 
read  as  follows: 

Hanging  paper,  not  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  10  per  centum  ad 
lorem.  Hanging  paper,  printed,  Lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  3  cents  per  pound 
d  20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  House 

II,  isn't  it  1 

Mr.  Burn.  No;  that  is  the  same. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  yhat  he  is  reading  now. 

Mr.  Burn.  No;  I  am  reading  this,  which  is  the  same. 

Senator  Watson.  This  paragraph  here  reads  just  as  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Burn.  I  will  read  it  again. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  3  cents  per  pound  besides  the  House 

te? 

Mr.  Burn.  Besides  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  House  bill  they  had 

actically  specified  a  specific  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  this 

aterial,  so  that  in  a  measure  we  are  modifying  that  to  3  cents  per 

>und  and  an  ad  valorem  of  20  per  cent. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  now  going  to  yield  the  floor  to  my  colleague, 

r.  Tait,  who  will  give  you  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  What  further  details  do  we  need  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  He  will  show  the  comparative  value   of  the  goods 

iported  from  Germany  and  the  market  price  here.     He  will  also 

\  able  to  show  a  table  of  wages,  showing  the  difference  between  the 

ages  here  and  over  there,  and  he  will  supply  other  matters  that  will 

dp  to  throw  light  on  the  proposition  that  we  have  advanced. 

DATEXENT  OF  HON.  JAKES  S.  PARKER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Parker.  Here  are  some  samples  of  wall  paper  that  have  been 
lported  [indicating].     Here  is  the  American  price,  the  wholesale 
ice,  and  here  is  the  German  price  [indicating].     These  papers  here 
idicating]  are  as  similar  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  pick  out. 
Take  that  paper  there  [indicating].     It  costs  18  cents.    That  is  the 
merican  paper.     It  is  put  down  nere  for  2 J  cents  gold.     It  is  put 
>wn  here  for  4£  marks,  worth  2.5  cents  gold  in  this  country. 
Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  unit  ? 
Mr.  Parker.  By  the  roll. 

Here  are  several  other  samples  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  as  near 
aether  as  they  can  get  them — the  American  and  the  foreign  paper. 
Senator  Dillingham.  Are  those  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  in 
lis  country  ? 

Mr.  Parker.  No.    That  is  the  wholesale  price  in  Germany. 
There  is  some  common,  plain  paper.    The  prices  are  shown  at  the  top. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  does  that  weigh  per  roll  ?    I  am  now  refer- 
m;  to  the  German  paper. 

Sir.  Parker.  That  will  weigh  about  13  or  14  ounces.  The  papers 
eigh  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  14  and  16  ounces. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  rate  does  not  apply  to  this  paper  here  at  all. 
hnt  would  be  about  400  per  cent. 

Mr.  Parker.  This  industry  has  not  been  highly  protected  in  any 
ay.    It  has  always  been  a  lightly  protected  industry.     The  Under- 
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wood  tariff  carried  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate.     We  are  asking  fa 
a  little  more  than  the  25  per  cent  rate  carried  in  the  Underwood  biB 

The  House  bill,  which  is  very  badly  drawn — and  I  do  not  mean  : 
criticize  anybody — carried  5  cents  specific  on  ingrain  or  comnv 
paper.     They  are  perfectly  willing  to  cut  that  down  to  3.     I  ref? 
now  to  the  specific.    They  want  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  lop 
the  3  cents  per  pound. 

The  wages  in  this  industry  have  increased  116  per  cent.  Thti 
have  not  decreased  one  dollar. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  course,  you  could  not  ask  for  a  duty  to  fa*; 
this  kind  of  paper  out  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Parker.  That  is  true,  of  course;  but  the  industry  belies 
that  the  duty  that  it  asks  will  enable  it  to  compete.  These  peopj 
believe  that  they  can  compete  with  the  rate  of  auty  that  they  hrrc 
asked. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  your  friends  have  any  papers  that  they  d«i* 
to  file  in  connection  with  their  remarks,  they  will  be  printed,  subjen 
to  your  edit  and  correction. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

BRIEF  OF  HENRY  BURN,   PRESIDENT  AMERICAN  WALL  PAPER  ASSOCIATIOI 

We  represent  an  industry  which  during  the  war  was  classified  as  nonessential  iai 
were  therefore  subjected  to  restrictions  of  the  severest  character  and  which  reudefl 
the  business  not  only  unprofitable  but  would  have  annihilated  it  if  the  war  had  «t% 
tinued  a  few  months  longer. 

Now  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace  we  are  confrravJ 
with  a  commercial  war  with  a  Nation  that  we  assisted  so  largely  in  defeating  *ai  *- 
accomplish  whose  defeat  we  have  already  made  so  many  sacrifices. 

Are  we  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  fullest  measure  of  protection  that  the  Gotp*» 
ment  can  give  us,  or  shall  we  allow  that  nation  to  strangle  our  industry,  and  m* 
we  in  so  doing  admit  that  Germany's  resourcefulness  is  greater  than  that  of  th*  Ante** 
can  people? 

In  February  last  we  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  the  tariff  a  brief  p^4 
in  considerable  detail  the  particular  reasons  which  have  led  up  to  the  present  o* 
ditions,  and  in  this  brief  we  made  suggestions  for  our  relief,  but  as  that  document  i 
available  to  your  committee  we  willnot  dwell  upon  the  arguments  used  the*"?, 
but  in  asking  for  your  consideration  we  will  make  brief  statements  bearing  ux^n  i 
subject,  and  in  line  with  that  idea  would  say  we  are  asking  for  a  slight  additii£  % 
the  protection  ^iven  us  by  the  Underwood  tariff,  and  a  clearer  definition  cf  *•■ 
paper  in  the  tariff.  In  presenting  our  case  to  the  House  Tariff  Committee  w*  &*fc«i 
for  a  25  per  cent  duty  on  wall  paper,  but  increasing  competition  from  Germany  n*n*ifl 
it  necessary  at  this  time  that  we  be  granted  a  rate  of  at  least  3  cents  per  pound  an*'  ' 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

My  colleague  on  the  committee,  Mr.  Tait,  will  submit  in  a  separate  brief  conqpahVa 
in  values  in  the  selling  prices  of  goods  in  Germany  and  in  this  country,  and  wiP  xm 
show  comparative  rates  of  wages  paid,  and  incidentally  we  would  say  that  the  k*j* 
paid  in  the  United  States  in  our  industry  have  increased  about  118  per  cent  o\*r  to  ■»■ 
of  the  prewar  period.  Efforts  to  secure  a  reduction  in  wages  have  been  unsuitxftA 
and  remain  at  the  high  peak  of  war  rates,  and  since  our  request  to  the  House  < oanr  • 
tee  that  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  be  assessed  against  wall  paper  was  based  on  an  evpt  >* 
reduction  in  wages  of  at  least  25  per  cent  you  can  readily  see  that  our  former  re;-  -  < 
of  25  per  cent  is  entirely  inadequate. 

It  might  be  said  that  figures  to  show  the  extent  of  present  importations  are  not ».— ■ 
able,  as  these  have  been  made  largely  during  the  last  six  months  and  will ab*«  w 
unappreciable  effect  on  the  next  six  months'  business.  As  already  stated.  *•  *• 
that  reference  to  wall  paper  be  made  so  clear  that  there  can  be  no  contention  mi  " 
meaning,  and  a  simple  reference  to  the  present  wording  of  the  paragraph  einK**  * 
wall  paper  will  clearly  demonstrate  convincing  proof  of  the  necessity  of  m*ii  -  * 
change  in  its  definition.  Indefinite  designations  invite  misunderstandings  »n>i  V  v 
voke  litigation,  and  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  tariff  rates  tinqueetionahl*  ** 
to  a  loss  to  the  Government. 
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We  desire,  therefore,  to  omit  reference  to  wall  paper  in  the  present  paragraph  in 

•nnection  with  blotting  paper,  jacquard  designs,  filtering  paper,  wrapping  paper, 

kd  numerous  other  classes,  and  to  gn  e  our  product  a  designation  by  itself,  and  ear- 

wtty  make  the  suggestion  that  this  may  be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

•  *  Hanging  paper,  not  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  10  per  centum  ad  valo- 

m.     Paper  hangings,  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  3  cents  per  pound 

id  20  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  sincerely  trust  that  this  paragraph  will  meet  with  your  approval  and  be  adopted. 

RTJEF  OF  GEORGE  TAIT,  REPRESENTING  AMERICAN  WALL  PAPER  ASSOCIATION. 

There  is  possibly  no  other  manufactured  product  where  the  first  cost  is  as  great  as 
i  wall-paper  production— a  one-season  product,  but  requiring  a  brand-new  offering 
tch  year.  First,  the  development  of  the  design;  then  the  print  cutting,  which  is 
radically  all  handwork  with  skilled  print  cutters  or  known  otherwise  as  block 
jtters:  then  follows  the  sampling  period,  which  in  the  average  factory  occupies  from 
inn?  and  one-half  to  four  months  in  the  preparation  of  a  line  of  samples  which  have 
;>  value  as  merchandise  goods,  as  they  are  merely  produced  and  cut  up  into  sample 
utcis  to  be  shown  the  trade,  from  which  selections  are  made  and  orders  received, 
hen,  when  sufficient  orders  are  placed  on  any  pattern  or  the  manufacturer  assumes 
i<*  risk,  the  merchandise  manufacturing  is  commenced  and,  if  a  full  year's  business 
obtained,  seven  and  one-half  or  eight  months'  merchandise  manufacturing  is  done, 
•aving  two  weeks  in  the  year  for  shutdown  for  the  necessary  renewal  and  repairing 
I  the  machinery. 

The  skilled  help  in  this  manufacturing  business  are  known  as  printers  and  color 
uxors  and  are  emplo>ed  on  a  50-week  basis  with  a  guaranty  of  45  full  weeks  and 
ve  half  weeks1  pay,  whether  the  plant  operates  full  or  otherwise.  These  men  earn 
n  straight  time  a  wage  running  from  $43  to  $50  per  week  and  on  overtime  work  time 
nd  one-half  pay.  The  wages  paid,  even  in  prewar  years,  were  from  three  to  five 
ixnes  greater  than  the  wages  paid  by  German  manufacturing  competitors,  and  it 
rnuld  be  fantastic  to  draw  a  comparison  with  the  German  wage  of  to-day  paid  in 
epreciated  marks. 

Vote  this  fact,  that  there  are  few  manufactured  products  where  the  comparative 
'alue  of  the  WBge  paid  is  so  great  as  in  wall-paper  production,  exceeding  50  per  cent, 
'here  is  no  printed  American  manufactured  product  that  hss  enjoyed  as  little  pro- 
ection  as  wall  paper.  Even  the  Underwood  tariff  committee  in  their  reduction  of 
ariffs  on  other  commodities  recognized  this  fact  and  left  the  old  tariff  of  25  per  cent 
mchanged  on  wall  papers. 

We  submit  you  herewith  samples  of  German  wall  papers  now  beine  offered  to  bo 
aid  down  in  this  country  at  less  than  3  cents  a  roll,  which  we  are  unable  to  produce 
o  sell  at  less  than  18  cents  a  roll.  These  goods  are  based  on  German  valuation  of 
IJ  to  over  5$  marks  per  roll.  If  there  were  any  normal  comparative  value  of  the  mark , 
'ompetition  could  be  more  readily  met. 

We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  American  valuation  be  provided;  otherwise 
wu  will  require  to  give  us  an  excessively  high  comparative  tariff  protection,  which 
mder  half  normal  conditions  would  be  absurd  to  demand.  As  one  of  the  members 
>f  your  committee  indicated  in  discussing  this  matter  in  the  brief  period  we  were 
Wore  you,  it  would  require  to  reach  500  per  cent. 

We  would  prefer  the  moderate  rate  based  on  intelligent  entry  values.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  House  committee  at  the  outset  to  grant  us  a  straight  specific  duty 
if  *  rente  per  pound.  Such  rate,  however,  would  have  boon  entirely  inadequate  on 
tb»;  hotter  grades  and  special  papers  which  American  wall-paper  manufacturers  are 
now*  producing  in  good  volume. 

W*  are  requesting  the  merging  of  the  last  two  clauses  in  the  House  bill  (p.  (>2,  par. 
IWn  to  more  fully  express  the  coverage,  first  clause,  no  change. 

'Hanging  paper,  not  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  10  per  centum  ad 
valnwrn.'1 

This  of  course  refers  to  the  raw  stock  used  in  manufacturing. 

^ond  clause,  which  was  intended  to  cover  the  dyed  or  colored  papers  not  printed, 
**  have  merged  with  the  third  clause,  which  covers  both,  as  these  plain  papers  are 
alw>  iwed  aa  hanging  papers,  usually  with  printed  decorations,  known  as  Vorders, 
♦•indors.  etc.,  so  that  the  second  clause  will  read: 

'Paper  hangings,  printed,  lithographed,  dyed,  or  colored,  3  cents  per  pound  and 
2N  j*r  ( en  turn  ad  valorem.'* 

Sow,  pentlemen,  an  industry  with  production  of  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  is 
h»n?iiuj  in  the  balance.  The  f'erman  competition  on  the  plain  colored  goods,  known 
«  inmina.  duplexes,  oatmeal  effects,  etc.,  has  captured  the  American  market,  and  we 
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wall-paper  manufacturers,  who  also  distribute  these  plain  goods  in  conjunction  «"' 
our  printed  papers,  are  caught  with  large  stocks  and  we  can  readily  see  the  handwni.' 
on  the  wall  with  the  great  disparity  of  valuation  on  our  printed  product. 

The  German  wall  paper  manufacturers,  our  greatest  competitors  in  the  wall-p*~- 
field,  with  the  tremendous  advantage  they  enjoy  to-day— cheap  labor,  longer  worhi* 
hours,  and  abnormal,  favorable  rates  of  exchange— can  very  readily  ruin  our  induy. 
and  close  our  factory  doors,  unless  this  moderate  protection  we  are  asking  for  be  grai- 
ns, based  on  American  valuation. 

WRAPPING  PAPER. 

« 

[Paragraph  1309.] 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  E.  MARCUSE,  RICHMOND,  VA.,  REPRESENTED 
THE  WRAPPING  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS'  SERVICE  BTTBEAr 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Marcuse  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  wrapping  paper  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  address  the  committee  on 
wrapping  phase  of  the  subject? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want — an  increase  in  the  rates  ur 
the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Yes,  sir.  I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  am  going  to  red 
one  clause. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  what  paragraph  are  you  interested  i 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Paragraph  1309  of  the  Mouse  bill,  providing  a  drr* 
on  wrapping  paper,  not  specially  provided  for,  of  23  per  c^nt  ii 
valorem. 

The  manufacturers  representing  the  wrapping-paper  industry 
not  consider  that  this  rate  provides  adequate  protection,  and  e?f* 
cially  request  that  the  rate  be  raised  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorrfr 
What  we  ask  for  is  set  out  in  full  in  the  brief  wnich  will  be  filed 

That  is  about  all  I  want  to  say,  except  that  I  want  to  add  that  \n 
wrapping-paper  industry  is  quite  a  large  one,  and  that  we  reprr^rs 
here  about  154  manufacturers  who  turn  out  annually  about  1, 403.0* 
tons  of  wrapping  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  want  a  change  made  from  23  to  30  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Thirty-five  thousand;  and  we  have  a  capital  of  «^ 
$80,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  wrapping  paper  is  made  chiefly  out  of  wh»« 
material  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Wood. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  much  did  you  say  your  product;  * 
amounts  to  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  About  1,403,000  tons  annually. 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  country. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  its  value? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  It  would  run  about — well,  I  haven't  that  worked  ■». 
here,  Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  say  between  eighty  to  one  hw 
dred  million  dollars. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  are  the  imports  into  this  country? 
Mr.  Marcuse.  There  is  a  large  importation  of  wrapping  paper, 
d  the  fear  that  we  have  is  that  the  kraf t  paper  made  in  Scandi- 
via,  Finland,  and  Germany  will  come  in. 

Our  importations  from  Canada,  of  wrapping  paper,  are  not  large, 
vould  say,  in  fact,  that  they  are  negligible,  but  the  danger  that  we 
tr  is  the  Scandinavian  and  the  German  competition. 
We  recite  in  our  brief  the  fact  that  the  present  price  of  56  per 
nt,  American  valuation,  is  the  standard,  because  there  is  little 
her  wrappingpaper  brought  into  this  country. 
Senator  LiA  jBollette.  Tne  value,  you  say,  is  somewhat  over 
0,000,000? 

Mr.  Stokes.  $140,000,000. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Somewhat  over  $140,000,000? 
Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  importations  for  10  months  in  1921 
?m  to  have  been  only  $1,413,000.  That  is  a  pretty  small  per- 
ntage. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  That  seems  rather  small,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
ve  a  large  number  of  quotations  that  depress  our  prices. 
Senator  La  Follette.  That  looks  rather  small. 
Mr.  Marcuse.  That  does  look  unreasonably  small,  Senator,  but 
at  is  not  the  only  thins;  that  it  reaches. 
Senator  Walsh.  It  is  the  fear  of  the  future  ? 
Senator  La  Follette.  Yes.     I  think  there  ought  to  be  more  fear 
the  future  in  the  minds  of  some  of  these  gentlemen — the  long- 
stant  future. 
Senator  Walsh.  The  hereafter  ?    [Laughter.] 

ITATEMENT  OF  ABRAM  H.  COHEN,  REPRESENTING  REPUBLIC 

BAG  A  PAPER  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  do  you  wish  to  speak  on,  Mr.  Cohen  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Paragraph  1309,  wrapping  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  by 

hers? 

Mr.  Cohen.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  are  manufacturers  of  paper  bags.     We  also  are 

Uing  agents  for  several  domestic  and  American  mills  manufacturing 

'flipping  paper,  and  several  foreign  mills. 

Tne  Chairman.  Where  are  your  mills  located? 

Mr.  Cohen.  In  the  United  States  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C     We  also  act  as  selling  agents 

r  the  Bedford  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.     We  also  represent  several  foreign 

ills,  in  Scandinavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  chiefly  as  an  importer  or  as  a 

anuf  acturer  1 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  speak  chiefly  as  an  importer. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Go  on. 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  duty  m  the  current  tariff  is  25  per  cent.     I  under- 

and  the  duty  in  the  proposed  Fordney  tariff  is  23  per  cent.     The 

mmcan  manufacturers  ask  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.     We  feel  that 
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the  duty  of  23  or  25  per  cent  should  be  the  maximum,  because  wrap 
ping  paper  is  mostly  a  mechanical  process  and  the  labor  used  in  tb 
manufacture  of  paper  co3ts  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  fL* 
value  of  the  paper.  The  cost  of  labor  in  wrapping  paper  per  ton  4 
paper  is  from  $15  to  $30,  based  on  the  thickness  and  the  weight  »' 
the  paper,  the  speed  of  the  machine,  the  condition  and  the  age  of  \k 
paper  machine,  local  labor  conditions,  and  such  as  that.  The  currew 
price  of  kraft  wrapping  paper  is  $150  a  ton.  Labor,  therefore,  re- 
ceives from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  paper,  anJ 
should  be  protected  to  that  extent. 

Senator  jLa  Follette.  What  is  the  total  labor  value  or  cost! 

Mr.  Cohen.  Per  ton  of  paper,  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  based  os 
whether  the  mill  is  new  and  up  to  the  minute,  and  10  to  20  per  ceil 
if  it  is  old,  etc. 

Ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  wrapping  paper  imported  iiit* 
this  country  is  kraft,  wnich  the  other  speaker  called  the  oasis  of  *L' 
wrapping  paper.  That  comes  from  Canada,  Scandinavia,  German j, 
Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Jugoslavia.  The  previous  speakt* 
stated  there  were  1,400,000  tons  of  wrapping  paper  produced  per 
annum  in  this  country  at  a  value  of  $140,000,000.  Kraft  is  nor 
made  in  this  country  since  1912.  In  the  present  year.  1922,  tat 
paper  mills  approximately  manufactured  1,200  tons  of  Kraft  paper 
per  day,  and  including  the  imported  kraft  paper  there  is  a  total  <4 
about  1,500  tons  of  kraft  paper  manufactured  daily,  or  about  37r00*< 
tons  per  month. 

The  total  importations  of  wrapping  paper  in  September,  \9X 
were  387  tons;  in  September,  1921,  402"  tons;  October,  1920,  1** 
tons;  October,  1921,  500  tons,  or  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amouii' 
of  wrapping  paper  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  exports  of  wrapping  paper  from  the  United  States  wm 
October,  1921,  1,717  tons;  October,  1920,  2,188"  tons;  September 
1921,  837  tons;  September,  1920,  2,140  tons. 

So  the  imports  of  September  and  October.  1920,  were  equal  t<>  I ' 
er  cent  of  the  exports  of  wrapping  paper;  and  the  imports  of  Septra 
er,  1921,  and  October,  1921,  were  about  60  per  cent  of  the  export- 
of  the  American  manufacturers  of  wrapping  paper. 

Senator  McLean.  To  what  countries  do  you  export  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  We  export  to  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America 
Australia,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  to  South  Africa.  The  Europe*- 
countries  are  taking  care  of  all  their  imports.  The  American  milt 
that  now  ask  for  further  protection,  on  account  of  fear  of  Europe 
mills — I  am  speaking  of  the  mills  making  wrapping  paper — advance 
their  prices  10  per  cent  in  September  and  10  per  cent  in  OrtoM 
and  10  per  cent  in  November. 

Senator  McCumber.  1921  ? 

Mr.  Cohen.  1921,  sir.  And  now  they  are  so  busy,  having  any- 
where from  two  to  three  or  four  months'  orders  on  hand,  that  thr \ 
do  not  wish  any  more  business  at  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  rt* 
general  depression  throughout  the  country.  So  if  25  per  cent,  \y-% 
present  rate  of  duty,  is  not  high  enough,  why  should  so  many  m>^ 
still  want  to  manufacture  this  wrapping  paper,  when  thi  tof>: 
importation  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  American  production  <* 
kraft  wrapping  paper  ?    Furthermore,  kraft  wrapping  paper  was  n- 
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riraented  on  in  this  country  by  the  Halifax  Paper  Corporation, 

0  made  it  commercially,  first,  m  1912.  To-day  there  are  over  35 
Us  with  a  total  production  of  about  1,500  tons  a  day,  under  pro- 
tion  of  a  25  per  cent  duty.  I  feel  the  present  duty  is  more  than 
tple  for  protection. 

BRISTOL  BOARD  AM)  PBESSBOARD. 

[Paragraphs  1309,  1313,  and  1640.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  T.  WHEELWRIGHT,  BOSTON  MASS. 

Tip  important  thing  that  I  wish  to  say  is  that  the  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts 
better  looked  after  when  the  burden  of  the  tariff  is  removed  from  them  than  by 
increases  in  the  existing  schedules  of  the  Underwood  Act  on  the  finished  article. 

1  Tnderwood  Act  was  framed  on  the  principle  of  so  far  as  possible  either  taking  off 
educing  tariff  on  the  articles  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  such  as  felts, 
*§.  lumber,  coal,  paper  stock,  pulp,  china  clay,  chemicals,  etc. 

fhen  this  tariff  was  being  considered,  I  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  burden  per 
of  paper  caused  by  the  tariff  by  consultation  with  many  manufacturers,  and  we 
Je  it  out  to  be  $3  a  ton. 

he  bill  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  year  has  aug- 
it"d  many  of  these  duties,  particularly  that  on  china  clay,  and  while  it  has  still 
wood  pulp  duty  free  and  has  retained  paper  stock  on  the  free  list,  it  has  raised 
dutv  on  cnina  clay  from  $1.25  a  ton  to  $2.50  a  ton. 

shall  take  up  in  the  first  place  paper  stock,  which  has  always  been  on  the  free 
s*  far  as  I  know,  and  is  still  kept  there  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  their 
'nd«J  bill,  paragraph  1640,  as  follows: 

Ka?  pulp;  paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  grasses,  fibers, 
t.  waste,  including  jute,  hemp,  and  flax  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  paper, 
» i'nds.  waste  rope,  waste  bagging,  and  all  other  waste  not  specially  provided  for, 
lading  old  gunny  cloth  and  old  gunny  bags,  used  chiefly  for  paper  making,  no 
wt  suitable  for  bags. ' ' 

t  is  of  vital  importance  to  Massachusetts  and  New  England  manufacturers  that 
n*  should  be  no  duty  on  this  stock  since  there  is  hardly  any  wood  pulp  made  in 
feachupetts  of  any  kind,  and  our  lack  of  forests  is  somewhat  made  up  ior  by  our 
Phe»  to  seaports,  and  to  great  cities,  which  furnish  old  papers  for  paper  stock. 
*r  made  principally  from  this  stock  has  to  compete  with  tne  paper  made  of  wood 
7  by  the  mills  close  to  coal  and  timber  land,  and  any  appreciable  advance  in  the 
'  of  pulp  made  from  this  stock  places  our  New  England  mills  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
k«*p  the  industry  in  New  England,  it  is  necessary  for  our  manufacturers  not  tol)e 
lulv  handicapped;  to  make  fine  papers;  to  develop  by  advertising  and  otherwise 
ir  nrands,  so  as  to  avoid  the  almost  impossible  competition  with  great  mills, 
ba.«  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  and  the  New  York  &  Pennsylvania 
nrl'o. 

f  it  were  not  for  the  burden  of  the  tariff  upon  our  manufactures,  book  paper  could 
along  with  an  even  smaller  tariff  than  is  given  it  by  the  present  Hour?  bill.  But, 
b  »h«»  hardens  now  on  and  likely  to  be  put  on,  it  seems  to  many  manufacturers  that 
» tariff  schedule  is  inadequate.  However,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  that  question, 
at  I  am  interested  in  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  paper  stock  on  the  free  list;  also 
►i  pulp,  ground  and  chemical,  on  the  free  list. 

*  to  china  clay,  the  particular  reason  why  a  duty  on  this  is  burdensom  •  is  that  the 
•Tican  clay  can  not  be  well  used  in  many  grades  of  paper.  I  inclose  a  supple- 
itary  brief  of  the  John  Richardson  Co.,1  filed  with  its  petition  to  the  Committee  of 
yaand  Means,  against  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  china  clay  or  kaolin,  and  I  refer 

to  the  letter  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  to  the  John  Richardson  Co. , 
i  which  you  can  get  the  facts  and  arguments  in  the  case. 

s  to  wooa  pulp,  I  refer  you  to  the  pamphlet,  marked  "  B, ' '  in  re  Schedule  M — Paper 
books,  paragraph  649  of  the  free  list,  filed  by  the  Association  of  American  Wood 
C  Importers,  which  contains  all  arguments  well  put  for  the  keeping  of  such  pulp 
•n  the  free  list.3 

further  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  1309,  in  which  "bristol  board  of 
kind  made  on  Fourdrinier  machines'1  is  given  a  certain  rate  of  duty.    Fine  briB- 

**  p.  U9,  Pari  I,  Hearings  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1921. 

*  P-  »78,  Part  IV,  opTclt. 
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tol  boards  are  made  in  this  country  on  Fourdrinier  machines,  but  mostly  on  cytn/H 
machines,  and  the  boards  made  on  the  latter  machines  are  similar  in  quality,  tester. 
and  use  to  "bristolsof  the  kind  made  on  Fourdrinier  machines, "  00  that  it  feeo 
me  pretty  clear  that  such  bristols  made  on  the  cylinder  machines  in  other  coast? 
will  be  subject  to  this  rate  of  duty.  I  say  it  seems  pretty  clear;  it  does  not  m  _ 
absolutely  clear,  and  the  paragraph  could  be  clarified  by  omitting  the  words  ''of  i. 
kind  made  on  Fourdrinier  machines, "  thus  putting  all  bristols  without  any  d-rji 
on  the  same  basis. 

I  am  sending  to  you  herewith  a  box  of  samples  of  the  bristols  made  by  the  G«w 
W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co.,  on  a  cylinder  machine.  An  examination  of  tb» 
samples  will  show  you  that  they  are  very  fine  papers  and  entitled  without  any  qi» 
tion  to  have  the  rate  of  duty  set  forth  in  paragraph  1309  of  the  bill  as  above  1 1 
protection. 

An  amendment  was  added  to  paragraph  1313  of  the  bill  with  the  object  of  t* 
viding  for  certain  coarser  board,  not  of  the  finer  qualities.  The  amendment  »  a 
follows: 

After  certain  words  in  the  paragraph,  which  I  have  not  now  before  me,  the  ii\  > 
ing  words  were  to  be  inserted : 

"  Press  board  and  press  paper,  23  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  container  board  1 1 
bursting  strength  above  60  pounds  per  square  inch  by  the  Muller  or  Webb  tetf  .< 
per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

This  latter  duty  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  duty  given  book  papers  *•* 
erally  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  class  of  goods  it  concert*. 

LEATHER-BOUND  BOOKS. 

[Paragraph  1310.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  E.  LAURIAT,  REPRESENTING  CHABUJ 

E.  LAURIAT  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

As  a  dealer  in  both  American  and  English  published  books,  having  an  establ*  - 
business  of  50  years'  standing,  this  company  respectfully  begs  to  submit  fur  •  * 
^consideration  a  few  thoughts  and  a  few  facts  relating  to  a  tariff  on  books. 

This  company  deals  both  in  new  books,  which  are  mostly  published  in  the  Vw 
States,  and  in  old  books,  fine  editions,  and  rare  books  which  have  been  puhli^n 
more  than  20  years  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  England.  If  we  sell  nun?  ta 
-editions  of  English  publications  than  of  American,  it  is  because  more  nneedi-fc*) 
have  been  published  in  England  than  in  America.  And  more  have  been  puHi*« 
there  because  there  has  been  and  still  is  a  greater  demand  for  fine  editions  in  Egx'j 
than  in  this  country.  No  tariff  law  can  alter  that  fact,  and  the  imposition  of  a  *i 
on  books  published  more  than  20  years  would  not  cause  the  publication  heir-  J  u 
books  which  would  not  be  published  here  without  such  a  tariff.  Nor  will  intrui. 
ing  the  uncertainties  of  American  valuation  of  books  increase  the  amount  oi  jew- 
and  binding  for  the  American  laboring  man. 

In  closing  this  introductory  statement  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  met  < 
books  do  not  compete  with  each  other.    The  copyright  law  prevents  compf  .%■ 
between  different  editions  of  the  same  book — there  can  be  no  rival  different  t>r:*-^ 
and  books  by  different  authors,  even  if  on  the  same  subject,  are  not  ocanpt^  'i- 
but  are  rather  to  be  considered  supplemental  to  each  other.    The  sale  of  one  is  Li" 
to  increase  the  sale  of  the  other,  and  the  sale  of  both  together  is  likeiv  to  be  morv  tl- 
twice  what  the  sale  of  either  one  alone  would  have  been  if  the  otner  had  «*  '•  * 
published.    In  other  words,  the  importation  of  English  books  will  increase  n." 
than  diminish  the  sale  of  American  books. 

With  this  general  statement,  we  pass  to  the  details  of  the  matter  to  which  w*  *i*-^ 
respectfully  to  call  attention. 

We  respectfully  protest  against  the  clause  in  paragraph  1310  in  the  propos*!  <v4 
reading,  books  oound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  the  chief  value  of  whirfc  i-*> 
the  binding,  not  specially  provided  for,  33 J  per  cent  ad  valorem/ '  n<*  •* 
because  the  clause  is  ambiguous  and  difficult  of  interpretation,  but  also  bo«mu* 
per  cent  ad  valorem  is  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  is  necessary  for  the  full  pp*»  • 
of  the  American  binder. 

A  similar  clause  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  (Aug.  5,  1909,  book  srh*Hul*  < 
reading  as  follows:  "*    *    *    all  the  foregoing  wholly  or  in  chief  value  ol  >ui* 
made  the  assessment  for  duty  so  difficult  of  determination  that  an  appeal  w«*  »*• 
for  a  Treasury  decision,  and"  T.  D.  30326  was  rendered  February  4,  1910,  in  # 
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department  practically  instructed  appraisers  to  ignore  this  clause  entirely,  as 

not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  raise  the  duty  on  Dooks. 

:i  the  present  Underwood  tariff,  in  paragraph  337,  the  same  words  were  originally 
[ten  in.  "all  the  foregoing  wholly  or  in  cnief  value  of  paper,"  but  before  the  enact- 
\t  of  the  bill  the  words  were  stricken  out,  as  you  will  see  by  reading  paragraph  329. 
a  regard  to  the  rate  of  "33§  per  cent  ad  valorem"  on  books  "bound  wholly  or  in 
t  in  leather,"  we  would  say  that  we  present  the  following  evidence  to  show  why 
i  rate  of  dutv  is  unnecessarily  high: 

'he  Scroll  Cfub  Bindery,  New  York  City;  have  issued  a  "Trade  Price  List,"  dated 
r>l.er.  1921.  on  which  their  price  for  binding  a  book  10  by  7  in  "half  French  levant, 

top.  two-line  panel  with  a  little  tooling,  gold  line  on  sides,"  is  $5.40. 
Lol  ert  Riviere  &  Son,  Regent  Street,  London,  on  their  "Trade  Price  List,"  dated 
tember  12,  1921,  quote  the  price  of  binding  a  book  10  by  6 J  in  "half  levant,  two 
hree  line  panel  and  center,  gold  lines  on  sides,  24s."  At  21  cents  to  the  shilling, 
ich  is  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  and  which  will  probably  show  a  gradual  advance 
j*t  than  decline,  makes  the  binding  cost  $5.04. 

>n  the  Scroll  Club  Bindery  price  list  a  book  bound  in  "full  French  levant,  gilt  top, 
>Hne  panel  with  a  little  tooling  on  the  back  and  sides,  gold  border  inside,  gold  roll 
wiges,"  size  10  by  7,  costs  $15.50. 

»n  Riviere  &  Son's  price  list  a  book  bound  in  "full  levant,  two  or  three  panel  and 
t<*r.  gold  line  on  sides,  inside,  and  edges,"  size  10  by  6J,  costs  66s.  or,  at  21  cents 
he  shilling.  $13.86. 

>n  the  Scroll  Club  Bindery  price  list  the  cost  of  "Solander  cases"  (such  cases  are 
il<»  to  hold  books  which  the  collector  wishes  to  retain  in  the  original  binding), 
nnrh  levant,  Jansen  finish"  (meaning  no  gold  tooling  on  the  back),  is $16. 
hi  Riviere  &  Son's  price  list  tne  cost  of  "Pull-off  cases"  (known  in  this  country  as 
ander  cases),  "full  levant,  plain"  (called  in  this  country  Jansen  finish),  cost  75s. 

or,  at  21  cents  to  the  shilling,  $15.75. 
'lw»  above  figures  show  that  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  as  is  the  present  tariff, 
iirr*  the  American  binder  ample  protection  from  competition- with  British  binders, 
jicher  tariff  would  unduly  and  unfairly  increase  the  price  of  such  books,  without 
.*  compensating  benefits. 

Ve  do  not  quote  prices  from  French  binders,  as  they  have  not  yet  reestablished 
kir  binding  business  to  anything  like  prewar  quality  and  standing.  German  leather 
ni«»re  were  never  competitors  of  American  binders. 

U  proof  that  the  wages  in  English  binderies,  of  men  and  women{  have  advanced 
x  200  per  cent  above  prewar  level,  we  quote  the  following  wages  paid  in  the  bindery 
W.  Root  &  Son,  Hoi  born,  London,  which  is  a  typical  British  workshop  and  in 
i<'h  the  same  wages  are  paid  as  in  all  shops  doing  binding  in  leather:  Minimum 

men  per  week — prewar,  35e.;  August  10,  1921,  100s.  Minimum  for  women  per 
i*k-  prewar.  13s.;  August  10,  1921,  51s. 

rhese  wages  are  for  a  48-hour  week  and  are  minimum  wages  paid.  All  workmen 
ii  workwomen  after  one  year  receive  an  increased  wage.  It  is,  therefore,  clear 
tt  the  American  binders  have  little  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  low  wages 
**<),  as  wages  there  are  now  about  the  same  as  wages  here  in  tne  bookbinding  trade. 
iVe  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  paragraph  329  of  the  present  tariff  be  retained, 
ftoks  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  including  blank  books,  slate  books,  and 
tnphlets,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts,  music  in  books  or  sheets, 
\  printed  matter,  all  the  foregoing  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
per  centum  ad  valorem,"  etc. 

AMERICAN    VALUATION   AS  AFFECTING   BOOKS. 

KV  wish  to  protest  against  section  402,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  American- 
luation  clause,  as  impractical,  even  impossible,  as  applied  to  books.  Not  only 
U«oke  not  compete  with  one  another,  as  above  pointed  out,  but  the  costs  that 
i«-r  into  the  manufacture  of  two  books,  even  on  the  same  subject,  are  never  the 
R*.  They  vary,  commencing  with  the  royalty  paid  to  the  author,  through  the 
rcoup  parts  of  tne  manufacture  of  the  book,  such  as  paper;  printing,  illustrations, 
uhiig,  etc.,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  compare  tne  imported  book  with  any 
w,  and  so  there  could  be  found  no  "comparable  and  competitive  product  of  the 
utftl  States.' * 

Pi*  example,  the  book  by  Capt.  Dickinson,  entitled  "Big  Game  Shooting  on  the 
piAtor;  A  Sportsman's  Experiences  in  East  Africa,"  bears  no  relation  to  Roose- 
*i  *  African  Game  Trails,  except  so  far  as  they  each  deal  with  big  game  hunting 
Africa. 
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The  former  book  was  published  in  England  some  years  ago,  but  after  a  fail  k! 
in  England  it  was  there  offered  at  a  much  reduced  price  from  that  at  which  *•  11 
published.  It  was  published  at  16s.  and  offered  by  the  publishers,  to  close  ov  *a 
copies  that  were  not  sold,  at  5s.  6d.  At  this  price  it  was  an  attractive  punl-ar 
many  American  firms,  and  they  bought  it  and  paid  duty  on  that  price,  ink* 
as  the  book  had  some  interest  to  collectors  interested  in  big  game  banting. 

The  importing  of  Capt.  Dickinson's  book  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  t-u 
Col.  Roosevelt's  book.  The  latter  wholesales  for  $3.84,  and  if  duty  were  char,* 
this  rate  on  Dickinson's  book  it  would  compel  a  sales  price  that  would  be  u*  £j 
to  appeal  to  the  American  buyer.  No  bookseller  could  force  the  Dickinson  !•• 
on  a  customer  asking  for  the  Roosevelt  book,  but  sales  of  the  Dickinson  book  «~.\ 
probably  increase  sales  of  the  Roosevelt  book.  In  this  way  the  American  iiuix: 
would  be  benefited  by  the  importation  of  such  books,  and  the  application  •' 
proposed  American  valuation  would  defeat  its  own  purpose,  so  far  as  Un- 
concerned. 

If,  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  of  certain  other  merchandise,  the  Amen'; 
valuation  clause  must  stand,  there  should  be  written  into  it  a  clause  that  ti 
"exempt  books." 

The  above  example  of  Capt.  Dickinson's  book  is  an  instance  of  the  offend 
publishers  of  so-called  "remainders,"  by  which  we  mean  the  unsold  stock  of  • 
left  on  t^and  after  the  home  market  has  been  fully  satisfied.  Both  EnghVl  id 
American  publishers  follow  this  plan  and  dispose  of  such  remainders  at  a  pn<*  ta 
will  effect  a  complete  clean-up. 

We,  here  in  Boston,  make  a  specialty  of  and  have  built  up  a  considerable  tr*i-:  < 
English  remainders.  Our  confreres  in  the  business  here,  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  &  IV .  l* 
devoted  their  energies  to  American  remainders  and  have  built  up  a  can-ad*-:**  i 
business  in  that  line. 

A  catalogue  of  our  English  remainders  and  one  of  their  American  reni&u><3 
marked,  respectively,  "Exhibit  A"  and  "Exhibit B,"  are  on  file  with  the  comxi»2< 

These  English  remainders  are  sold  at  a  fraction  of  the  publication  price  and  *.■;  ■ 
sold  to  the  public,  in  most  cases,  at  less  than  one-half  the  price  which  the  book  rrj 
have  originally  cost  the  buyer  to  import.  If  any  other  than  a  small  ad  valonn  j.' 
based  upon  the  cost  to  us  should  be  assessed,  thiB  large  and  important  part  :  ~. 
business  would  be  ruined;  and  the  business  of  American  publishers  would  t»<< 
thereby  increased,  for  none  of  these  books  are  published  in  America,  and  th= 
of  books  published  here  would  not  be  increased,  but  probably  decreased. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  from  no  point  of  view  is  American  valuation  <t  »•< 
desirable.  It  would  be  not  only  difficult  and  unfair  in  administration,  but  i--  *r* 
cases  it  would  be  disastrous  to  long-established  and  legitimate  businesses.  It  •.-  ~r.p 
sible  to  show  that  it  would  benefit  anybody,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  would  d* v- 
many  readers  of  an  opportunity  to  obtain  excellent  books  at  a  low  price. 

COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION. 

In  drafting  tariff  provisions  relating  to  books  a  matter  which  should  alwayt  1»~  *--■ 
into  consideration  is  the  copyright  law.  No  foreign-made  book  which  has  been  <? 
righted  in  the  United  States  can  be  imported  into  this  country  except  unoV  "J 
provision  which  permits  of  the  bringing  in  of  "  one  copy,  at  one  time,  for  indu  «li 
use  and  not  for  sale,"  and  this  applies  to  "remainders"  as  well  as  to  all  nev  '•>* 
(See  copyright  law,  as  amended  l>y  the  act  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  p.  30,  see.  31.  jar  ' 
"Firsts) 

Practically  every  new  book  published  in  England  is  offered  to  an  American  k.-1 
to  see  if  he  will  take  it  for  the  American  market  and  either  copyright  it  under  ii*  • 
or  import  a  few  hundred  copies  for  the  American  market.  A  copy  erf  the  book  i?  «« 
to  the  prospective  American  buyer,  and  if  he  decides  it  would  nave  a  stimuli  • 
in  America  to  warrant  the  issuing  of  an  edition  of  2,000  or  3,000  copies  he  ti%  •  « 
copyrights  it,  and  then  sets  up,  prints,  and  binds  the  book  in  this  country.  tJb***1 
giving  full  employment  to  the  American  paper  manufacturer,  typesetter,  r^v 
and  binder. 

Having  complied  with  the  copyright  law,  it  excludes  the  possibility  of  any  t-  nt 
edition  of  this  book  ever  being  imported  into  this  country,  no  matter  how*  !>•  m\ 
price  abroad  may  be. 

This  copyright  law,  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  tariff  rate,  affords  r**l  K 
tection  to  tne  American  book  industry.  The  tariff  situation  might  be  quite  <li<»«  •* 
if  there  were  no  copyright  law.  But  having  that  law,  the  tariff  rate,  in  thwe>  *< 
in  practice,  should  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  insuring  that  th«  -< 
bulk  of  the  books  purchased  here  shall  be  published  here.    If  the  tariff  «  hrovr  ^ 
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is  point,  then  importations  from  abroad  will  be  excessive  and  the  industry  will  not 
receiving  its  fair  protection.  If  higher,  then  books  which  have  only  a  small  sale 
r*\  but  which  may  be  very  valuable  from  an  educational,  literary,  or  scientific 
int  of  view,  and  so  be  very  desirable,  will  cost  an  undue  amount.  In  that  case  the 
rcff  would  operate  unfavorably  to  the  Nation,  and  even  the  publishing  business 
•aid  not  benefit. 

It  is  for  the  Congress  to  judge  as  to  just  where  the  theoretically  correct  point  should 
fixed.  For  many  years  it  has  stood  at  15  per  cent  on  all  books  published  within 
years. 

I*  there  any  evidence  whatever  that  too  many  books  are  being  imported?  Is  it 
t  true  that  practically  every  book  which  has  any  considerable  sale  in  this  country 
also  printed  and  bound  in  this  country? 

We  respectfully  submit  that  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  books  published  abroad  within 
years  has  been  shown  by  long  experience  to  be  high  enough  to  afford  all  reasonable 
d  proper  protection  to  the  publishers  and  workers  of  this  country.  And  we  submit 
it  any  increase  of  duty  will  not  increase  the  business  of  publishers,  but  will  amount 
a  tax  on  learning,  to  the  detriment  of  the  country. 

ELIMINATION   OF  FREE  LIST. 

We  now  pass  to  another  matter  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  this  company, 
irinjer  the  half  century  in  which  we  have  been  in  business  we  have  built  up  a  large 
ide  in  old  and  rare  books,  first  editions,  and  handsomely  bound  books.  Many  of 
?ae  books  are  more  than  100  yeare  old,  and  all  of  them  are  more  than  20  years  old. 
loks  published  within  20  years  are  not  referred  to  in  this  part  of  this  brief. 
I'nder  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  books  published  more  than  20  years  are  not 
rluded  in  the  free  list,  although  such  books  nave  been  free  of  duty  during  prac- 
ally  the  whole  period  that  our  business  has  been  established.  The  admission  of 
rh  books  duty  free  has  done  much  to  stimulate  the  reading  of  books  in  this  country 
d  the  assembling  of  valuable  collections  of  books  which  have  been  of  great  educa- 
toal  value  to  the  American  student  and  public. 

Tho  American  workman  and  publisher  has  lost  nothing  by  the  importing  duty  free 
Ijooks  printed  over  20  years,  for  not  one  such  book  in  a  thousand  would  be  repub- 
lic in  this  country,  no  matter  how  high  the  tariff  were*.  The  protection  that  would 
afforded  by  the  proposed  change  would  be  none  whatever,  while  the  injury  to 
nw  who  deal  in  ola  books  and  to  those  who  buy  them  would  be  very  great. 
In  the  case  of  old  and  rare  books,  first  editions,  and  books  whose  principal  value  is 
fir  historical  or  literary  association  the  imposition  of  a  duty  is  nothing  less  than 
rord. 

rV  example,  the  Folio  Shakespeare,  published  in  1632,  is  of  great  value  and  interest 
a  hiok  collector,  and  its  importation  into  this  country  at  a  value  of,  say,  £500  in  no 
iy  affects  the  American  workman  of  to-day,  and  the  duty  on  this  book  would  in  no 
iy  benefit  the  workman's  position  and  would  do  much  to  discourage  the  forming  of 
ivair-  educational  libraries  in  this  country. 

I*  there  anv  excuse  whatever  for  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  books  more  than  20 
ura  old? 

TV  only  claim  of  a  reason  for  the  proposed  change  that  has  ever  been  suggested  to 
►  writer  u  that  the  repairing  or  rebinding  abroad  within  20  years  of  books  more  than 
years  old  and  the  importation  of  such  repaired  or  rebound  books  duty  free  works  a 
tnment  to  the  American  binder. 

It  is  worth  while  for  your  committee,  and  for  the  Congress,  to  examine  this  claim 
nffullv  and  to  determine,  before  imposing  such  a  duty,  whether  the  benefits  to  be 
*ived  by  the  American  binder  are  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  injury  which  will  be 
ne  to  those  who  have  built  up  a  business  in  old  books  and  to  those  who  desire  to 
urhaae  them  for  their  libraries. 

It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the  old  books  which  are  imported  have  been  rebound 
thin  20  years.  And  to  this  extent  there  is  basis  in  fact  for  the  argument  presented. 
Hut  we  submit  that  if  a  duty  were  imposed  on  old  books  it  would  bring  very  little 
ditional  work  to  American  binders.  It  would  either  keep  the  books  out  of  the 
antry  entirely  or  it  would  increase  their  price  by  the  amount  of  the  duty;  and  in 
ther  case  the  American  binder  would  not  get  the  work.  With  old  books  on  the  free 
t.  the  American  binder  now  gets  a  portion  of  the  rebinding.  The  imposition  of 
duty  would  cut  down  what  he  is  now  getting,  because  fewer  old  books  that  require 
hi  tiding  would  be  imported. 

It  i«  not  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  old  books  that  the  American  binder  will  best 
f*e  hiaown  interests.  His  interests  will  best  be  served  by  improving  his  skill  and 
ifiiinj;  to  bind  books  in  an  artistic  manner  comparable  with  the  binders  of  England 
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and  France.    The  binder  in  this  country  has  never  apprenticed  himself  to  hi*  *  -: 
for  as  many  years  as  has  the  workman  abroad. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  never  been  the  large  public  demand  here  for  extra  Ibji 
bindings  and  highly  artistic  work  that  there  has  been  abroad.  But  it  is  afen  w 
that  in  the  few  cases  where  binders  have  really  equipped  themselves  to  do  hi^b  _.- 
work  they  have  been  successful. 

The  point  that  we  desire  to  make  is  that  the  tariff  must  not  be  used  as  a  seres 
incompetence  at  the  expense  of  legitimate  importing  businesses  and  at  the  eir-r- 
of  book  lovers  and  those  who  desire  to  purchase  artistically  bound  books  at  a  rid- 
able price. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  American  workman  produces  an  equal  qua>r* 
binding  the  work  will  come  to  him.    It  lies  rather  with  the  man's  own  initiate  ♦  - : 
ability  than  by  the  protection  of  a  tariff  duty  on  old  books. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  placing  all  •-•*.■ 
printed  more  than  20  years  on  the  free  list,  with  a  proviso  that  a  duty  be  imposed  \?  - 
bindings  which  were  placed  on  such  books  within  the  20-year  period. 

Such  a  proposal  sounds  logical  and  reasonable,  but  if  adopted  infinite  confu?;  - . 
sure  to  arise,  because  no  man  can  tell  by  looking  at  a  binding  how  long  it  has  h«*:  . 
the  book. 

For  example,  we  have  in  our  stock  a  set  of  Macaulay 's  works,  in  13  volumes,  pric*- 
according  to  the  date  on  the  title-page,  in  1849. 

Somewhere  in  the  period  between  the  printing  of  the  book  in  1849  and  the  t  un  • 
year  this  set  was  rebound  for  the  former  owner  m  full  tree  calf  by  Riviere  AS: 
London.    The  set  has  been  kept  in  a  private  library,  and  presumably  behind  r* 
doors,  and  it  is  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  bound. 

This  book  was  imported  last  year,  and,  by  the  date  on  the  title-page,  it  was  refcr 
duty  free,  as  having  been  printed  and  bound  over  20  years.    We  recently  aho*v«i  ;i « 
boot  to  the  appraiser  in  Boston  and  asked  him,  if  it  came  before  him  with  the  p*    ». 
as  above  in  the  tariff,  at  what  period  he  would  assume  the  binding  to  have  been  <j 
He  frankly  told  us  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  had  been  bound  5  years  or  23  ;*- r 
and  as  he  was  working  for  the  United  States  Government  he  would  naturally  gn*  i 
Government  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  assess  duty  on  the  book  as  havior  re- 
bound less  than  20  years,  and  it  would  then  be  up  to  the  importer  to  prove  to  tht    • 
trary.    This  is  something  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  do.     No  imparts?  •  . 
take  an  oath  as  to  when  the  book  was  bound. 

Thousands  of  similarly  bound  books  are  imported  by  the  book  trade  of  Amen  a 
the  assumption  that  the  book,  or  sets,  will  be  passed  as  an  entirety  by  the  date  >"t  - 
title-page.    Should  this  not  continue  to  be  the  custom,  as  it  has  been  under  the  vu: 
previous  tariffs,  it  would  throw  the  importing  of  such  books  into  endless  conn-, 
and  cause  no  end  of  protest  and  very  materially  injure  the  trade  to  a  great  deal  Um» 
extent  than  the  value  of  the  revenue  thereby  collected  and  to  a  much  greater  t\\  ; 
than  the  protection  thus  afforded  would  benefit  the  binders  of  this  country. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  provision  covering  the  duty  on  any  and  all  books*  shou-i  * 
so  clearly  defined  that  the  importer  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  "gue»"  •<  '* 
appraiser. 

We  therefore  submit  that  there  should  be  no  duty  on  books  printed  more  tLa*  J 
years,  even  if  bound  more  recently.  Such  a  duty  not  only  would  irreparably  uj,  ' 
the  importing  business  without  any  benefit  to  the  home  industry,  but  it  wvui!  ■ 
contrary  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  country  as  being  a  tax  on  study  and  h*n  mt 
And  we  further  submit  that  if  it  were  attempted  to  impose  a  duty  on  the  reoen:  '•» 
ings  on  old  books  there  would  be  endless  administrative  confusion  and  unfair»t 
reason  of  uncertainty,  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  binding  trade 
country. 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGE   BOOKS. 

We  also  hope  that  "books  and  pamphlets  printed  wholly  or  chiefly  in  Unr — 
other  than  English"  will  be  put  back  in  the  duty  free  part  of  the  tariff." 

Books  in  foreign  languages  do  much  for  the  educational  side  of  the  Arneri«*u  .t 
citizen,  and  as  practically  no  books  are  printed  in  a  foreign  language  in  this  o  'i 
the  importing  of  such  books  works  no  hardship  on  American  labor. 


«•■ '  * 
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TOY  BOOKS. 

[Paragraphs  1310  and  1414.] 

ATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  E.  GRAHAM,   NEWARK,   N.   J.,    REPRE- 
SENTING MANUFACTURERS  OF  TOY  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  toy  books,  and  speak  for 
firms  who  manufacture  toy  books  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
p  United  States.  There  are  11  manufacturers,  located  in  5  States — 
jw  York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts.  Those 
Miufacturing  concerns  are  Samuel  Gabriel  Sons  Co.,  New  York 
ty;  E.  M.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Stecher  Lithographing 
>.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  McLoughlin  Bros.  (Inc.),  Springfiela,  Mass.; 
,  A.  Donohue  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  the  Saalfield  Publishing  Co., 
o-on,  Ohio;  Stoll  &  Edwards  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City;  Hurst  & 
►.,  New  York  City;  the  Nourse  Co.,  New  York  City;  Ideal  Book 
lilders,  Chicago,  til.;  Charles  E.  Graham  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
There  are  five  of  these  firms  whose  entire  business  is  in  the  line  of 
y  books,  and  these  five  firms  are  all  members  of  the  Association  of 
>y  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  their  interest 
id  the  sale  of  their  goods  lies  almost  entirely  within  the  toy  trade. 
The  reason  I  am  here  under  the  book  schedule  is  that  in  paragraph 
10  of  the  paper  schedule  there  is  a  clause  that  covers  95  per  cent 
more  of  toy  books.     It  reads : 

Books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  printed  lithographically  or 
hffwiae,  not  exceeding  in  weight  24  ounces  each,  with  more  reading  matter  than 
tors,  numerals,  or  descriptive  words,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  account  of  the  definition  "with  more  reading  matter  than  let- 
rs,  numerals,  or  descriptive  words,"  that  clause  covers  nearly  all 
y  books,  and  leaves  the  toy  paragraph,  in  which  toy  books  had 
>en  placed  since  being  taken  from  tne  lithographic  schedule,  practi- 
Jly  inoperative,  so  far  as  toy  books  are  concerned.  For  the  reason 
iat  nearly  all  toy  books  have  more  reading  matter  than  letters, 
lmerals,  or  descriptive  words,  as  even  the  A  S  C  books  usually  have 
?rses  with  each  letter  and  frequently  full-page  stories  opposite  the 
phabet  pages,  therefore,  we  ask  the  elimination  of  this  entire  clause 
the  toy  paragraph,  1310,  and  the  rewriting  of  the  tov-book  clause 
the  toy  paragraph,  1414,  as  requested  by  the  Toy  Manufacturers' 
ssociation,  whose  spokesman  you  so  kindly  heard  at  the  hearing  on 
st  Saturday. 

I  wish  to  Slow  you  the  styles  of  items  on  which  we  are  asking  this 
rotcction- 

Thcse  are  indestructible  or  untearable  books  for  babies,  consisting 
'  two  or  three  pieces  of  fabric  stitched  together  with  a  wire  staple 
i  pamphlet  form.  Surely,  these  are  not  books  in  the  sense  in 
hich  that  word  is  generally  used.  These  are  flexible  paper  toy 
wiks,  similar  in  construction.  The  two  styles  shown  cover  the  styles 
nown  as  the  picture  toy  books,  and  in  those  styles  are  made  many 
undreds  of  subjects  usually  having  a  few  pages  onlv  to  a  book. 
This  is  a  board-covered  toy  book  having  an  illuminated  cover 
tinted  on  paper  which  is  pasted  over  the  cardboard.  These  books 
^ntain  stories  of  all  kinds  and  range  in  thickness  from  16  to  300 
«gps.  Right  there  is  where  the  line  of  toy  books  stops,  without 
^n  approaching  the  dividing  line  between  toy  books  and  children's 
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books  in  the  endless  varieties  which  are  made  in  the  regular  1«- 
form,  as  there  are  other  styles  made  in  toy-book  lines  wnich  c«  ". 
nearer  to  the  regular  bound  books,  which  we  refrain  from  incluu1  -_ 
in  the  definition  we  propose  on  account  of  difficulty  that  would  ?• 
encountered  in  differentiating  from  books  in  general. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  granted  our  reau*-~. 
for  the  inclusion  of  toy  books  under  the  toy  paragraph,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  the  paper  schedule  agreed  to  withdnv 
all  these  books  from  the  paper  schedule,  but  it  seems  that  when  ti- 
act  was  framed  in  the  committee  a  definition  was  included  in  the  t*»7 
paragraph  which  nullified  the  protection  sought  by  the  toy  bo^ 
manufacturers,  and  which  was  obviously  intended. 

I  submit  that  these  toy  books  are  toys,  as  they  are  sold  in  the  t  ? 
departments  of  all  the  stores  and  all  other  places  where  toys  are  skC 
and  depend  to  a  great  extent  for  their  sale  upon  the  value  shown  x 
comparison  with  all  other  toys.  I  submit  that  this  book  is  a  toy  &» 
mucn  as  a  toy  drum  is  a  toy  and  not  a  musical  instrument;  as  mnc\ 
as  a  toy  express  wagon  is  a  toy  and  not  a  wagon;  as  much  as  a  :«■; 
steam  engine  is  a  toy  and  not  a  steam  engine;  as  much  as  a  cap  pis.oi 
or  air  rifle  is  a  toy  and  not  a  firearm.  I  might  go  on  and  enumerate  i 
large  number  01  toys  of  this  nature. 

So  far  as  our  need  for  protection  beyond  that  requested  for  b<>".- 
in  regular  editions,  I  will  state  that  we  have  sources  of  competiu » 
entirely  different  from  that  of  regular  educational  books,  book* 

Erin  tea  in  English.  In  the  picture-book  styles  Germany  has  alw&\- 
een  the  source  of  our  principal  competition.  They  have  adapt* : 
themselves  and  know  a  good  deal  about  our  child  lore  and  print  :v 
text  in  English  for  this  market.  Germany  is  the  birthplace  jl:.  . 
home  of  colored  printing  in  its  various  processes,  the  birthplace  ..* 
lithography.  You  have  neard  sufficient  of  the  difference  in  tne  sci'» 
of  wages,  which  I  am  told  on  good  authority  is  not  over  one-tenil 
the  cost  of  our  production  for  the  goods  finished.  The  reason  '*' 
are  requesting  these  changes  in  paragraphs  is  that  each  of  the  para- 
graphs covers  the  line  in  part,  one  at  40  per  cent  and  one  at  20  p»T 
cent.  The  definition  attempted  in  the  act  as  sent  over  from  tl- 
House  in  the  toy  paragraph  reads: 

Toy  books  without  reading  matter  other  than  letters,  numerate,  or  descriptive  wor.* 

Apparently,  somebody  had  in  mind  a  definition  or  interpretation  oi 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  toy  books." 

I  have  a  sample  here  that  sells  for  5  cents  on  the  American  markt » 
This  is  one  series  packed  1  dozen  assorted  of  four  titles  in  a  packer 
sealed  and  labeled.     Under  the  House  bill  one  title  inside  of  tl  t 
sealed  package,  an  A  B  C  book,  would  be  subject  to  40  per  cent  chit  ■ 
under  the  toy  paragraph,  and  three  titles  of  fairy  tales  inside  uf  u 
same  package  would  come  in  under  the  book  paragraph  at  20  per  ccr  t 
Those  books  will  come  in  under  the  toy  paragraph  at  40  per  cent,  an«* 
these  would  come  in  under  the  book  paragraph  at  20  per  cent.    Y»»»j 
can  see  the  difference.     I  selected  at  random  this  many  samph? 
without  going  through  the  different  books  in  detail.     I  would  s*. 
that  this  Night  Before  Christmas  will  not  be  protected  under  the  i"\' 
paragraph.     This  book  of  animals  would  be  protected  under  the  (•■ 
paragraph.     Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  Cinderella,  Red  Riding  Hi**-, 
and  all  these  fairy  tales  would  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  protocu  •. 
of  the  toy  paragraph. 
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t  is  the  form  or  mechanical  make-up  of  toy  books  that  we  ask 
lection  on,  not  the  arrangement  or  contents,  as  we  select  our  sub- 
ts  from  any  field  which  offers  promise  of  development — rhymes, 
lies,  music  and  song,  history,  religion,  science,  nature,  geography, 
,  without  limitation,  as  long  as  we  can  make  books  that  will  amuse, 
teate,  and  develop  the  child's  mind  through  the  avenues  of  color, 
tnt  and  text, 
rhe  toy  paragraph  now  reads : 

\r.  1414.  Dolls,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles,  of  whatever  materials 
ipo.«ed,  air  rifles,  toy  balloons,  toy  books  without  reading  matter  other  than  letters, 
lerata  or  descriptive  words,  bound  or  unbound,  and  parts  thereof,  and  all  other 
»,  and  parts  of  toys,  not  composed  of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen  or 
ie  ware,  and  not  specially  provided  for,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Ne  ask  that  the  toy  paragraph  be  changed  to  read: 

ab.  1414.  Dolls,  and  parts  of  dolls,  doll  heads,  toy  marbles,  of  whatever  material 
ipoaed,  air  rifles,  toy  balloons,  toy  books  printed  on  paper  or  cloth,  unbound,  or 
ibly  bound,  or  in  bindings  of  cardboard  bearing  illuminated  cover  design  for 
<lren,  printed  lithographically  or  otherwise,  and  all  other  toys,  and  parts  of  toys, 
••ompoaed  of  china,  porcelain,  parian,  bisque,  earthen  ware  or  stone,  and  not 
i-ially  provided  for,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

There  is  a  slight  change  of  two  or  three  words  from  that  requested 
the  spokesman  of  the  toy  manufacturers  before  your  committee 
t  Saturday. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  request  a  change  in  phraseology  rather 
in  in  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Correct,  sir.  We  request  the  entire  elimination 
>m  paragraph  1310  the  clause  "Books  of  paper  or  other  material 
'  children's  use,  printed  lithographically  or  otherwise,  not  exceed- 
l  in  weight  24  ounces  each,  with  more  reading  matter  than  letters, 
inerals.  or  descriptive  words,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  and  the 
rision  of  the  toy  paragraph.  The  reason  for  two  or  three  words 
ing  changed  is  that  we  think  that  we  have  phrased  it  so  that  it  can 
more  easily  administered,  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  same  as  on  all 
tier  toys.  I  believe  of  course  the  rate  requested  on  toys  is  on  the 
sumption  that  we  are  to  have  American  valuation  and  failing  that 
alternative  rate  that  would  give  equal  protection. 
I  will  be  glad  to  leave  these  samples  for  reference. 

FOREIGN-LANGUAGE  BOOKS. 

[Paragraph  1310.] 

'ATEXENT  OF  HEBMAN  TAPKE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  FRED  PTJSTET  CO.  (INC.). 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tapke,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Church  books. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  desire  to  address  yourself  1 

Mr.  Tapke.  Prayer  books  ana  other  religious  books  which  are  to 

1  entered  free  of  duty,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Do  you  speak  for  all 

ose  interested  in  these  books  entering  free  of  duty? 
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Mr.  Tapke.  I  speak  for  a  great  majority  of  the  larger  importer- 
We  ourselves  are  importers  01  such  books. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  in  receipt  of  scores  of  letu* 
relating  to  this  subject,  and  also  has  many  visitors. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  think  I  can  cover  it  pretty  thoroughly  in  a  short  tim» 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  read  your  manuscript  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  have  a  few  notes  that  I  would  like  to  give  to  the  old 
mittee,  with  your  permission. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  12  or  more  witnesses  on  Ik»  *- 
alone. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  do  not  think  they  appear  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  subject? 

Mr.   Tapke.  The  subject  of  religious  books  printed  in  forecn 
languages.     That  is  the  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  address  mysti 
I  appear  on  behalf  of  various  importers  of  prayer  books  and  oCe: 
religious  books  printed  in  foreign  languages. 

Tne  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Tapke.  Under  tne  proposed  new  tariff  act  these  books  wouU 
fall  under  paragraph  1310,  which  imposes  duties  ranging  from  -M 
per  cent  to  33  J  per  cent,  according  to  the  character  of  tne  binding. 

We  request  that  the  books  hereinafter  enumerated  be  provided  f«" 
under  the  proposed  paragraph  1520,  so  that  that  paragraph  will  re*. 
as  follows: 

1520.  Bibles,  comprising  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  or  >wti 
bound  or  unbound ;  books  and  pamphlets,  bound  or  unbound,  printed  wholly  or  chi>  - 
in  languages  other  than  English,  that  are  used  or  intended  to  be  used  in  conntfti-- 
with  religious  ceremonies  or  in  association  with  religious  festivals  either  by  the  rlr*.  • 
or  by  the  laity  or  that  are  used  or  intended  to  be  used  by  the  clergy  or 'in  reliz>  - 
educational  institutions. 

That  is  the  paragraph  we  are  asking  for. 

For  at  least  40  years  books  of  this  class  were  admitted  free  of  dim 
under  our  tariff  acts  or  laws. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  a  new  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Formerly  they  came  m  under  books  printed  in  foreurr 
languages  free  of  duty.  Some  one  has  eliminated  that  paragmp. 
entirely. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  speak  of  Bibles  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  am  speaking  principally  of  books  used  by  the  Cath«  -It 
Church. 

Senator  Smoot.  Bibles  are  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Tapke.  Bibles  are.  I  am  asking  that  this  paragraph  be  addv 
to  the  paragraph  covering  Bibles. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  should  not  books  of  all  foreign  languages  t* 
admitted  free  as  well  as  religious  books,  then  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Why  shouldrrt  they? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  For  many  year- 
books on  philosophy,  theology,  and  history,  and  books  used  by  tt* 
Catholic  Church  nave  been  admitted  free  of  dutv  when  printed  »: 
foreign  languages.  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  not  be  admit  t<v 
free  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  publisher? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Yes,  sir;  of  English  books.  We  publish  prayer  bou^ 
Bibles,  etc. 
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The  proposed  new  tariff  act  eliminates  the  provision  for  books 
in  ted  in  foreign  languages,  and  the  result  is  such  books  will  be  dutia- 
&  with  but  few  exceptions  under  paragraph  1310.  There  is  a  pro- 
sion  in  paragraph  1531  permitting  free  entry  of  two  copies  of  books 
r  incorporated  religious  institutions,  but  the  increased  cost  of  such 
ecial  importations  and  the  delay  in  arrival  after  order  is  placed 
illifies  that  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  make  a  difference  between  books 
in  ted  in  a  foreign  language  and  those  printed  in  English  ? 
Mr.  Tapke.  Because  these  particular  books  we  speak  of  are  not 
inted  here.     They  can  not  be  had  at  all.     They  are  not  published 
this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  aren't  they  published  here  ? 
Mr.  Tapke.  Well,  because,  first  of  all,  the  Church  of  Rome  requires 
at  they  be  printed  by  a  printer  approved  by  the  Vatican.  Perhaps 
at  permission  could,  be  gotten.  These  books,  however,  are  dis- 
puted through  the  entire  world.  These  printers  have  such  tre- 
endous  editions.  They  furnish  them  to  Spain,  to  Portugal,  to 
>uth  America,  to  France,  to  Italy,  and  to  Germany.  They  have  the 
lioie  world  before  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  one  good  reason  why  they  should  pay  a 
ity  on  coming  into  this  country.     If  they  have  such  an  advantage 
that  as  against  the  workmen  of  this  country,  why  shouldn't  they 
iv  a  duty  ? 

Hfclr.  Tapke.  If  the  workmen  in  this  country  can  do  the  work. 
Senator  Smoot.  They  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  do  not  think  they  can.     I  have  specimens  of  books, 
the  committee  cares  to  see  them. 
Senator  Walsh.  They  are  in  Latin. 

Mr.  Tapke.  Principally  in  Latin.  There  is  the  mass  books,  the 
issal,  the  breviary,  and  the  office  that  the  priest  recites.  It  is  a 
ur-volume  book. 

Senator  Walsh.  Are  any  of  the  office  books  printed  in  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Tapke.  No;  none  are  printed  in  this  country. 
Senator  Walsh.  None  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Tapke.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  classes  of  books  which  are  the  subject  of  our  brief  recently 
ibmitted  to  the  committee  are  prayer  books  used  by  the  Roman 
itholic  Church  and  laity;  religious  educational  books  used  by  stu- 
fflts  for  the  priesthood  in  Koman  Catholic  seminaries,  schools, 
alleges,  and  academies. 

Senator  Watson.  What  duty  is  it  that  you  complain  of — this  20 
*r  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  It  runs  from  20  to  33J  per  cent,  depending  upon  the 
lading. 

Senator  Watson.  You  complain  of  that  duty,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Tapke.  I  complain  of  tne  duty  because  the  church  has  always 
»d  the  privilege  of  free  importation  of  liturgical  books. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  want  a  certain  classification  coming  under 
us  paragraph  1 520. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  assessing  a  duty  on  our  books, 
hey  are  not  printed  in  this  country.  Why  give  them  protection 
hen  they  are  not  printed  ? 
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I  have  reference  to  books  used  on  the  altar  during  the  celebrat:  •- 
of  the  mass  and  other  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Koman  Cat  ho:: 
Church;  also  to  books  of  religious  character  used  by  the  Ronu.* 
Catholic  clergy  in  connection  with  their  duty,  such*  as   ttieolo^r 
philosophy,  history,  canon  law,  sermons,  etc. 

I  have  a  few  of  the  books  here.  These  are  books  that  I  was  abi* 
to  pack  in  my  grip.  They  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  work.  This  is  a  small  missal.  This  [indicating]  is  a  book  «r 
theology  published  in  three  volumes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  mean  to  say  they  can  not  make  that  book  ir 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  would  not  say  that,  Senator,  but  they  could  n «•: 
make  it  and  sell  it  successfully.  If  we  had  a  works  of  that  kinii 
we  could  sell  800  sets.     No  publisher  would  undertake  it. 

Senator  McLean.  They  are  not  published  in  this  country  at  th- 
present  time  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  No,  sir;  they  have  never  been  published. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  will  never  be  unless  they  are  protected. 

Senator  Walsh.  As  I  understand  your  point,  it  is  that  those  w: 
are  in  religious  training  in  the  seminaries  in  this  country  and  all  ow 
the  world  for  the  Catholic  priesthood  use  these  textbooks,  and  th. 
books  can  be  produced  only  at  some  one  place  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Tapke.  Yes.  They  use  the  same  subjects,  but  there  may  K1 
different  authors. 

Senator  Walsh.  This  book  here,  for  instance,  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  book  is  used  at  the  mass  for  the  dead;  it  is  us*l 
at  burials,  etc. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  are  they  published  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  In  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  total  importation  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  want  to  give  you  the  classes  of  the  books  if  1  hat 
not  done  so. 

Senator  Watson.  You  have  given  them. 

How  many  are  imported  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Prayer  books,  $50,000;  religious  educational  book- 
used  by  students  for  the  priesthood,  $100,000;  books  used  on  t\v 
altar  during  religious  ceremonies,  $200,000;  books  of  religious  char- 
acter  used  by  the  priesthood  and  laity,  $50,000;  making  an  appn>\t- 
mate  total  annually  not  in  excess  of  $400,000. 

Senator  McLean.  What  year  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  was  gathered  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  the  total  importation  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  The  total  importation  per  annum. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  tnat  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  For  10  years? 

Mr.  Tapke.  Ten  years. 

Senator  Walsh.  I  can  understand  about  the  mass  books  and  a  «vr 
tain  character  of  books  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  but  I  ca*. 
not  understand  why  books  of  philosophy  in  Latin  and  books  • ' 
theology  in  Latin  can  not  be  made  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eurv^*1 

Mr.  Tapke.  For  the  reason  that  there  is  not  enough  demand  n 
America  for  special  editions.  If  you,  for  instance,  were  to  make  th  • 
book  [indicating]  and  make  the  plates,  it  would  cost  you  a  fortune. 
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Senator  Walsh.  I  am  accepting  that. 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  would  say  the  same  of  theology. 

Senator  Watson.  The  total  imports,  according  to  these  statistics, 

re  $338,690,  which  included  books  for  the  use  and  by  order  of  any 

?iety,  etc.,  established  solely  for  educational,  philosophical,  scien- 

i<\  literary,  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  the 

e  arts,  or  for  the  use  ana  by  order  of  any  college,  etc.,  or  seminary 

learning  in  the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  public  library,  and 

t  for  sale.     That  total  was  $338,000. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  notice  that  this  book  you  have  here  was  printed 

Germany. 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  is  a  German  edition  for  which  we  have  the 

ency. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  shouldn't  any  of  these  other  lines  ask  to  have 

pir  books  come  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  other  lines.     I  can 

t  present  their  cases.     I  know  only  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  the  only  policy  to  adopt.     If  we 

;nt  them  to  come  in,  we  will  put  them  on  the  list. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  retail  price  of  that  book  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  is  $4.50,  sold  here. 

Senator  McLean.  How  much  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Tapke.  About  one-third  off. 

Senator  Walsh.  Does  that  change  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  That  book  does  not  change  every  year,  but  it  changes, 

rhaps,  at  a  time  when  the  congregation  order  changes  in  the  mass, 

tich  has  been  done  recently. 

Senator  Smoot.  Don't  you  think  we  can  print  that  book  just  as 

11  for  S3  as  that  copy  that  you  have  there  is  printed  ? 

Mr.  Tapke.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  I  do. 

Senator  Walsh.  That  book  is  used  by  every  clergyman.     He  may 

ve  it  for  20  years.     There  may  not  be  more  than  a  thousand  used. 

manjust  oraained  buys  one  of  those. 

Mr.  Tapke.  He  buys  a  book  like  that.     He  oan  keep  it  for  25  years 

Jess,  as  I  say,  there  should  be  changes  which  may  occur.     Then 

ose  changes  come  in  the  shape  of  supplements  which  he  can  pur- 

ase  for  a  little  and  put  in. 

I  think  I  have  covered  the  matter. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  church  has  the 

)st  positive  and  gripping  influence  upon  its  believers.     Our  priests 

ve  lectured  and  preached  strongly  against  bolshevism  and  socialism. 

I  notice  that  one  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  act 

nnits  free  entry  to  various  articles,  such  as  original  paintings,  pas- 

s,  drawings,  sketches,  original  sculpture,  statuary,  work  of  art, 

d  antiques.     I  submit  that  if  works  of  art  are  entitled  to  entry 

«  of  duty,  then  surely  things  pertaining  to  religious  work  or  prepara- 

>n  for  the  priesthood,  should  nave  equal  consideration. 

^nator  Smoot.  You  would  not  object  to  taking  in  all  books  for 

iigious  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Tapkb.  No,  sir,  not  at  all.     In  fact,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 

aid  see  your  way  clear  to  embody  that.    I  should  like  to  see  every 

arch  have  the  privilege  of  procuring  books  free  of  duty. 
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I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  provide  fa 
Bibles  free  of  duty.  Why  not  provide  for  books  of  this  kind,  whirk 
are  read  so  much  of tener  ?  If  a  foreigner  is  able  to  get  his  pr&vrr 
book  in  a  foreign  language  he  reads  that  of  tener  than  he  docs  h* 
Bible. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

[Paragraph  1310.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  MA.C&AE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRESENTED 
THIS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  BOOK  PUBLISHERS  AND  TXK 
AMERICAN  BOOKSELLERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  My  name  is  John  Macrae.  I  speak  for  the  Amermr. 
Booksellers'  Association  and  for  the  National  Association  of  Bo«i 
Publishers.  I  think  one  other  gentleman  speaks  for  the  America 
Library  Association,  and  one  for  the  National  Educational  Associ*- 
tion.     I  am  not  acquainted  with  either  of  them.  * 

The  Chairman.  You  can  state  your  position  very  briefly  to  thf 
committee.    You  do  not  need  to  go  into  a  long  argument. 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  speak  for  Mr.  Charles  E.  Butler  and  for  the  Nation^ 
Association  of  Book  Publishers. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  located  where  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  Vice  president  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  appear  hefore  you  in  the  interest  of  imported  book*. 
I  come  not  only  to  represent  my  own  business — that  of  13.  P.  Dutt'.c 
&  Co. — but  by  special  appointment  from  the  National  Association  «»r 
Book  Publishers,  New  x  ork,  and  for  the  board  of  trade  of  the  Amer- 
ican Booksellers'  Association,  New  York. 

Books  should  not  be  classed  in  the  usual  category  of  merchandise. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  like  men — composed  of  "body,  mind.  anJ 
spirit.  The  body  or  material  part  of  the  book  is  the  only  portion 
which  can  be  rightly  taxed.  Il  you  undertake  to  tax  the  two  other 
elements  in  a  book,  you  arrive  at  an  impossible  position.  Books  an 
more  akin  to  human  beings  than  anything  else  made  by  num.  TL# 
spirit  of  the  book  or  the  contents  is  the  thmg  which  makes  it  of  rale* 
to  the  reader.  Since  the  beginning  of  our  country  books  have  be*? 
thought  of  by  the  forefathers  of  the  Republic  as  channels  of  edur* 
tion.  I  can  state  with  confidence  that  for  every  book  imported  inTc 
the  United  States  there  has  resulted  the  manufacture  of  10  books  «: 
more  as  a  consequence  of  this  importation.  This  statement  in  itself 
is  a  sufficient  argument  to  make  it  desirable  that  Congress  shoaVi 
lift  from  the  importation  of  books  every  practical  burden.  I  car 
state  from  personal  knowledge  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  protec- 
tion whatsoever  for  books. 

The  American  maker  of  books  can  make  books  as  cheaplv  as  an.1 
other  manufacturer  of  books  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  1^ 
actual  physical  cost  of  manufacturing  a  book  depends  largely  upf 
the  number  of  copies  to  be  manufactured.  For  instance,  a  book  J 
300  pages,  the  setting  of  the  type  and  the  plates  of  which  cost  94(10 
if  1,000  copies  are  printed,  the  setting  and  plates  alone  amount  v» 
60  cents  per  copy;  whereas  if  10,000  copies  are  printed  from  th*v 
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atesr  this  cost  is  reduced  to  6  cents  per  copy.  America,  having  the 
rgest  and  most  intelligent  population  per  capita,  provides  at  once 
v  far  the  largest  book-buying  public  in  existence.  The  publishers 
'  our  country  and  the  booksellers  of  our  country  are  intelligent,  loyal 
mericans;  and  it  is  their  desire  to  bear  any  part  of  the  necessary 
irden  for  revenue  which  Congress  may  feel  should  be  properly 
>sessed  for  revenue  purposes  on  imported  books. 
From  the  early  history  of  this  country  to  the  present  time  editions 
books  have  been  purchased  by  American  publishers  from  English 
lblishers.  The  method  of  purchasing  these  books  or  the  price  at 
liich  they  were  purchased  nas  been  fixed  by  an  unbroken  trade 
istom,  namelv,  the  American  publisher  by  consultation  with  the 
nglish  publisher  agrees  upon  the  price  of  a  given  quantity  of  a 
rtain  book  for  the  American  market.  These  editions  range  mos  tly 
om  250  and  rarely  exceed  more  than  1,000  copies  of  an  important 
wk.  This  price  agreed  upon  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  i 
•muncrative  and  profitable  to  the  English  publisher  (the  seller), 
ho  smaller  number  of  these  editions,  for  economy's  sake,  is  usually 
nportcd  bound,  whereas  the  larger  number,  for  economy's  sake,  is 
dually  imported  in  sheets. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  books  imported  from  England  are 
sod  for  educational  purposes,  or  they  are  for  collateral  reading  in 
serialized  subjects,  either  in  educational  classes  or  as  informative 
ooks  used  by  the  educators  of  the  country  in  preparation  of  their 
wcialized  work.  It  is  now  a  rare  thing  for  any  quantity  of  a  purely 
ibemeral  book  to  be  imported  from  England.  The  unique  conditions 
f  the  book  trade  make  it  necessary  to  manufacture  the  book  on  this 
de  of  the  Atlantic,  in  case  of  any  real  or  large  public  demand.  One 
my  import  a  small  quantity  of  an  English  book  for  trial  purposes; 
ut  if  the  American  public  are  interested  in  a  book  and  there  is  a  wide 
ublic  demand,  the  American  publisher  immediately  sets  the  book 
pre,  prints  and  manufactures  it  in  America,  because  he  can  as  a  rule 
mnufacture  it  more  cheaply  than  he  can  import  it;  and  besides  this 
oint,  he  can  print,  bind,  and  issue  it  to  the  public  within  a  much 
horter  time  than  the  same  book  could  be  gotten  if  imported  from 
<ngland. 

From  the  time  that  Senator  Sherman  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
i  1877,  there  have  been  difficulties  encountered  by  the  importing 
ublishers  with  the  Treasury  Department,  on  the  subject  of  what  has 
f<*n  termed  foreign  wholesale  market  value.  The  publishers  of  the 
"nited  States  earnestly  pray  you  to  cause  to  be  drawn  a  clause 
fvoring  books,  which  will  mate  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  imported 
<>oks  levied  on  the  price  of  the  book  the  publisher  here  pays  to  the 
ublisher  in  England.  It  must  be  noted  Dy  Congress  that  the  con- 
ations existing  in  the  publishing  business  are  different  from  that  of 
ny  other  business  known  to  this  witness.  It  is  a  well-established 
aot  that  the  publishers  in  England  buy  from  the  book  manufacturers 
ft  England  on  practically  the  same  trade  conditions  which  prevail 
*tween  the  publishers  and  the  book  manufacturer  in  the  United 
»tates» 

American  publishers  are  continually  and  increasingly  selling  edi- 
ions  to  the  British  market  on  precisely  similar  arrangements  which 
American  publishers  have  with  English  publishers.  For  instance,  the 
American  publisher  manufactures  a  certain  book,  and  he  sells  an  edi- 
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tion  to  Great  Britain  or  to  Canada  or  Australia,  at  a  price  en  tirely  rilfr  : 
ent  from  the  price  he  sells  the  book  to  America;  and  vice  versa,  *•.   { 
English  publisher  sells  an  edition   to   the  American  publisher  - 
practically  the  same  conditions  as  to  price,  terms,  etc.     The  it.: 
reason  for  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  not  one  book  out  of  *tk 
hundred   published   in   England  has  any  market  in    the   Urn: 
States  at  all  until  the  American  publisher  publishes  the  book  v: 
his  imprint,  and  under  his  patronage  offers  it  to  the  American  t>.»- 
buying  public,  and  through  expensive  advertising  and  direct  cinru'  .•• 
izing  brings  it  to  the  attention  of  that  part  of  the  public  inters;, 
in  this  particular  book.    And  precisely  the  same  conditions  es  • 
when  an  American  publisher  sells  an  edition  to  Great  Britain.  T 
Canada,  or  Australia.     Books  have  been  in  the  past,  they  are  lanv 
now,  and  likely  to  become  increasingly  so,  the  beacon  Itehu 
progress.     The  Bible,  for  instance,  has  been  the  greatest  medium 
civilization  given  to  the  ages — it  is  the  Book  of  Books — and  in  a  le-  * 
degree  the  great  books  01  the  world  have  given,  are  giving,  and  * 
continue  to  give  enlightenment  to  those  willing  and  ready  to  use  ti  t 

When  the  country  was  small  and  the  conditions  of  the  Treasur 
Department  not  so  overwhelmed  with  details  of  international  im- 
portance, the  publishers  by  special  appeal  were  able  to  show  to  t- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  injustice  of  assessing  duty  on  imp<»rt* 
books  on  any  other  value  than  the  price  paid  by  the  importing  po- 
lishers to  the  English  seller  or  publisher.     This  ouestion  as  to  th»> :  - 
eign  wholesale  market  value  of  books  in  England  arose  in  1877  uni  * 
Secretary  Sherman;  and  he  issued  an  order  that  in  view  of  the  Ttr 
peculiar  conditions  prevailing  in  the  book  trade  the  appraising  ofE* * 
throughout  the  country  should  accept  the  importing  publisher-  v 
voice  unless  there  was  some  reason  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  the  r  ■ 
voice.     The  same  question  of  wholesale  market  value  arose  during  *.: 
time  Mr.  Gage  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  again  when  M; 
Shaw  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  still  again  when  Mr.  Mi<  • 
Veagh  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     In  all  three  of  these  inst&n*  - 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  an  order  falling  back  on  t: 
original  order  of  Secretary  Sherman,  and  instructing  the  appr*;*n. 
officers  to  accept  the  publisher's  invoice.     During  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration this  same  question  of  wholesale  market  value  of  import** 
books  came  up  again;  and  the  publishers  as  in  former  years  appeal* 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  finally  to  the  President  for  reU 
No  relief  was  granted;  and  as  a  result  we  ourselves  and  nearly  ev>' 
importing  publisher  of  any  importance  or  standing  were  penaLcV 
unjustly  tor  some  thousands  of  dollars;  and  we  have  been  compdi* 
to  advance  the  value  of  our  invoices  to  meet  this  erroneouslv  arnv« 
at  wholesale  market  value,  so  that  the  duty  on  books  has  U-* 
wrongly  increased,  and  as  a  result  an  unnecessary  burden  pin 
upon  the  educators  and  the  readers  of  our  country  who  buy  b«»- 
from  these  imported  editions. 

As  publishers  and  booksellers,  we  ask  Congress  to  consider  tin1  i'  - 
educational  importance  of  books  and  the  very  limited  important 
needed  protection  for  books,  and  the  very  limited  importance  <»f  J 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  collected  from  imported  books,  ami  •• 
ariive  at  a  duty  based  on  the  ad  valorem  value  of  the  imported  I**  • 
on  the  pi  ice  paid  to  the  English  publisher. 
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We  would  also  here  emphasize  the  fact  and  urge  upon  Congress 
lat  there  should  be  incorporated  in  this  book  clause  of  the  new 
iriff  a  statement  that  author's  royalties  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
>rming  a  part  of  dutiable  value  wnen  books  are  imported  in  edition 
as.  Author's  royalties  form  no  part  whatsoever  of  the  physical 
[>st  of  the  book;  tney  are  separate  and  distinct  from  the  manufactur- 
lg  costs,  as  they  are  almost  invariably  arranged  for  between  the 
nporting  publisher  and  the  author  or  the  importing  publisher  and 
lie  author  s  agent.  Author's  royalties,  therefore,  should  in  nowise 
e  construed  as  forming  a  part  of  the  dutiable  value  of  imported 
ooks.  All  enlightened  ana  educated  Americans  feel  disposed  to 
lush  with  shame  when  they  are  faced  with  the  statement  that  the 
nited  States  insists  in  .many  instances  upon  placing  a  duty  on  the 
mount  of  royalty  paid  to  the  authors  of  books,  when  pui  chased  and 
sported  in  edition  lpts. 

I  may  state  that  it  is  probably  a  unique  thing  for  a  representative 
f  an  American  association  with  such  a  large  amount  01  capital  in- 
ested,  as  is  the  case  with  the  American  publishers,  to  appear  before 
tiis  committee  and  state,  as  the  representative  of  the  publishers  in 
bis  countiy,  that  we  request  Congress  to  make  the  duty  on  books  as 
>w  as  possible,  and  we  request  that  this  duty  should  not,  under  any 
irrumstances,  exceed  25  per  cent  ad  valoiem  on  books  printed  in 
Inglish  and  that  in  our  judgment  it  would  be  wise  and  fitting  that 
'ongiese  should  assess  the  dutiable  value  of  imported  books  from 
England  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  may  be  noted  here  in  passing 
bat  the  duty  on  books  imported  into  the  United  States  has  never 
xceeded  25  per  cent. 

Further,  as  the  representative  of  the  National  Association  of  Book* 
Publishers,  I  urge  upon  you  that  all  books  in  foreign  languages  should 
>e  kept  on  the  free  list.  It  was  a  Republican  Congress  that  placed 
tooks  in  foreign  languages  on  the  free  list,  and  there  they  have 
emained  through  all  the  successive  tariff  acts,  both  Republican  and 
)emocratic.  I  would  urge  upon  you  the  fact  that  these  books  in 
orcign  languages  are  almost  invariably  of  a  highly  educational  value, 
»r  if  not  of  an  educational  value  they  are  used  by  foreigners  in  this 
ountry  who  are  unable  to  read  English.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
ubstantiated  from  every  corner  of  this  country,  that  the  children 
>f  foreigners  invariably  throw  over  the  foreign-language  books  and 
>eoome  enthusiastic  readers  of  books  printed  in  EngEsh.  It  may 
turtle  you  to  realize  that  60  per  cent  of  the  English-speaking  people 
ire  in  the  United  States  ana  70  per  cent  of  the  English-speaking 
>eoplc  in  North  Ameiica.  This  fact  guarantees  a  continuing  increase 
n  Hie  manufacture  of  books  in  America. 

I  also  urge  upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  publishers  of  our  country 
o  put  books  over  20  years  of  age  on  the  iree  list.  Books  over  20 
'ears  old  were  placed  on  the  free  list  by  a  Republican  Congress,  and 
here  books  over  20  years  old  have  been  kept  on  the  free  list,  through 
il  the  successive  tariff  acts  until  this  present  one. 

There  can  be  no  need  or  excuse  whatsoever  forpro  tec  ting  books  in 
oreign  languages  or  books  over  20  years  old.  xhese  books  do  not 
compete  with  American  manufacture;  they  are  in  the  truest  sense 
instruments  of  education,  and  they  should  be  on  the  free  list.  Books 
n  raised  letters  for  the  blind  should  also  remain  on  the  free  list,  and 
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it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  books  for  educational  purposes  *h  .. 
remain  on  the  free  list,  as  this  is  an  enlightened  state  of  affairs  *': 
as  a  great  Government  like  ours  should  Keep  in  force. 

The  booksellers  and  the  publishers  urge  with  all  the  enthu*it-r 
and  spirit  of  their  profession  that  your  committee  give  the  m-* 
careful  consideration  to  the  dutiable  value  of  books;  that  then*  <k  . 
be  free  books  in  foreign  languages,  free  books  over  20  years  old.  fr 
books  in  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  free  books  for  edu«*atii.- 
institutions;  and  that  the  duty  on  books  imported  from  Er£\i. 
should  not  be  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  that  the  method  of  aa«e--- : 
this  duty  should  be  ad  valorem  and  not  American  valuation     Ti 
can  not  urge  upon  you  too  strongly,  with  all  sincerity,  that  th*  .•:■■. 
of  assessing  duty  on  the  basis  erf  American  valuation  for  imp«»r-. 
books  is  impractical,  and  would  result  in  unending  irritation,  cir- 
cuities, and  loss  to  the  importers  of  books;  and  thus  become  a  sour.' 
of  injustice  to  American  educators  and  readers. 

The  National  Association  of  Book  Publishers  and  the  Amrri 
Booksellers  Association,  urge  you  to  relieve  us  in  this  new  tariff  foz 
the  burdens,  annoyances,  ana  losses  we  have  sustained  in  the  pi.-* 
by  giving  to  us  a  clause  which  will  make  the' duty  to  be  €xM+*  •■ 
based  on  the  actual  price  paid  for  books  in  the  foreign  market:  i 
that  it  will  also  provide  and  definitely  state  that  author's  roy*,#  * 
are  not  to  be  construed  as  forming  a  part  of  the  dutiable  value 
imported  books. 

Thank  you,  Senator  Penrose,  and  the  distinguished  member* 
the  Finance  Committee,  for  your  consideration  and   patient-*-  .* 
hearing  me  on  this  matter^ 

Senator  McCumbbr.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  ti 
class  of  books  of  which  the  material  used  in  the  binding  is  of  ••*  - 
siderable  more  value  than  the  contents  ? 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  think,  sir,  that  the  number  of  books  of  that  kr 
imported  and  the  amount  of  the  importations  is  so  small  in  compir  - 
son  to  the  educational  value  to  the  limited  public  who  buy  them  ::.-• 
it  would  be  wise  to  continue  them  as  of  old.     If  the  books  are  lea*  th-. 
20  years  old  we  pay  the  duty  assessed  on  books;  if  they  are  n>  * 
than  20  years  old  tney  come  in  free.    There  is  no  douKt,  sir.  tfc-/ 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  injustice  in  admitting  books  ov*r  . 
years  old  rebound. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  real  question,  it  seems  to  me,  would  *- 
the  question  of  importation  of  the  binding  more  than  of  the  prcn* 
matter. 

Mr.  Macrae.  I  should  think  that  is  true.     In  fact, it  is  true:  l»\ 
the  amount  of  imported  leather-bound  books  is  small  in  eomnan- 
to  their  educational  value.     I  am  quite  convinced  of  that.     Thr  !  • 
expensive  books  brought  over  here  are  usually  largely  works  «»f  »" 
and  used  to  increase  the  aesthetic  sense. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  they  are  books  that  are  to  be  import  * 
for  their  inherent  value  because  of  their  contents,  why  should  r  * 
books  printed  in  English  come  over  here  free  from  duty  as  much  ■ 
books  printed  in  a  foreign  language?  Thev  are  both*  suppoeri!  • 
convey  some  information  or  intelligence.  Why  should  we  pax  j  . 
less  or  make  any  difference  between  a  book  printed  in  English  ti  .* 
a  book  printed  in  French  ? 
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Mr.  Macrae.  Only  for  educational  reasons.  A  book  printed  in 
iglish  may  rightly  and  properly  be  set  and  printed  over  here  with 
cTiance  of  selling  a  sufficient  number  to  pay  the  cost  of  doing  it* 
lereas,  a  book  printed  in  a  foreign  language,  the  sale  is  so  small 
at  if  compelled  to  be  set  here  would  raise  the  price  so  high  that  the 
I  vantage  to  the  country  would  be  lost. 

Senator  Dilljngham.  In  that  connection,  do  you  know  anything 
>out  what  proportion  of  books  printed  in  foreign  languages  are 
lien  up  by  colleges  and  educational  institutions  of  this  country  ? 
Mr.  Macrae.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  up  those  figures.  There 
e  some  gentlemen  here  to  speak  for  the  educational  association  and 
r  the  American  Library  Association,  and  they  may  have  those 
ntistics.  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  get  them. 
Senator  McCtmber.  The  committee  is  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

RAKE  BOOKS. 

[Paragraph  1310.] 

rATEMENT  OF  DR.  A.  S.  W.  ROSENBACH,  REPRESENTING  FREE 

LIBRARY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Dr.  Rosexbach.  My  name  is  A.  S.  tW.  Rosenbach,  Philadelphia. 
1  will  only  keep  you  for  a  few  minutes,  gentlemen,  because  the 
st  two  speakers  nave  dealt  very  fully  with  the  subject.  I  represent 
ic  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Library  Association, 
ie  rare-book  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  myself  as  an  importer 
books. 

It  is  urged  that  the  act  of  1913,  paragraph  425,  that  is,  " Books, 
ap:?,  music,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  etc."  be  restored  tcJ 
w  free  list,  and  my  reasons  are  a  little  different  from  the  others, 
id  therefore  I  will  only  take  a  minute. 

First.  To  place  a  duty  on  books  over  20  years  old  is  an  attack  at 
le  very  heart  of  scholarship  and  civilization  and  has  never  been 
ttvmpted  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  those  contemplating  the  establish- 
ing of  libraries  so  necessary  to  any  country.  Most  of  our  book 
Jlertors  have  given  their  libraries  to  the  people  and  instead  of 
Herring,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  them. 
Second.  It  does  not  protect  or  encourage  American  industries,  as 
le  act  places  a  duty  on  books  from  the  first  book  printed  in  1455 
ntil  the  present  time;  the  average  of  the  books  now  being  im- 
urtol  being  over  100  years. 

If  it  is  desired — and  this  is  in  answer  to  your  former  question— 
•  protect  American  binders,  a  proviso  may  be  inserted  that  where  a 
ook  carries  a  binding  executed  within  a  period  of  20  jrears  from  the 
ate  of  the  importation  such  binding  should  only  be  subject  to  a  duty, 
think  that  is  where  the  confusion  isf.  The  binders  have  placed  it 
n  the  book  itself,  for  instance,  an  old  edition  of  Keats  or  Shake- 
[ware,  instead  of  putting  the  duty  on  the  binding.  If  they  went 
ecording  to  the  way  the  act  reads  at  the  present  time,  a  book  costing 
thousand  pounds — a  very  old  quarto  of  Shakespeare — the  duty  would 
e  on  the  full  amount,  which  would  be  a  very  disastrous  thing  to  do, 
tfcnuse,  for  example,  Huntington  has  given  his  library  to  the  State 
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of  California.     This  man  spent  $8,000,000  for  that  library.    To-d 
in  some  respects,  the  Huntington  Library  is  greater  than  the  Brr.t- 
Library,  wnich  took  over  200  years  to  accumulate.     I  may  say  \h 
England  would  not  want  anything  better  than  the  puttingd  - 
per  cent  upon  old  books,  because  she  is  taking  methods  to  keep  v 
books  in  her  country,  knowing  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  har- 
these  books  in  America. 

So,  if  the  binders  want  a  duty  on  rare  books,  it  should  be  on  tL- 
binding  itself  and  not  on  the  books. 

Third.  As  a  revenue  measure  it  would  amount  to  very  little,  as  •: 
entire  value  of  books  over  20  years  old  imported  into  the  counir 
averages  less  than  $900,000  a  year,  and  would  thus  furnish  t_ 
Government  with  a  sum  not  worth  while;  and  in  case  the  act  wk 
into  effect,  the  said  importation  would  practically  cease.     In  tL. 
$900,000  I  do  not  mean  to  include  the  books  that  come  in  free  to  tL* 
libraries,  but  just  those  that  go  to  the  collectors  and  book  sell*' 
I  might  say  under  that  clause,  if  the  binders  wanted  it  for  their  o* 
protection,  that  if  it  went  into  effect  they  would  not  have  any  b<^  v 
to  bind.     But  if  you  would  put  the  duty  upon  the  binding  itelf  1 
think  everyone  would  be  satisfied. 

BRIEF  OF  A.  S.  W.  ROSEffBACH,  REPRESENTING  THE  FREE  LIBRARY  OF 

PHILADELPHIA. 

It  is  respectfully  urged — 

(1)  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1913,  paragraph  425,  i.  e.  "Books,  maps,  m.- 
engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  lithographic  prints,  bound  or  unbound,  ami  «i<*~ 
which  shall  have  been  printed  more  than  twenty  years  at  the  date  of  imports   : 
be  restored  to  the  free  list.     (Par.  1529.) 

(2)  That  books  in  foreign  languages  be  restored  to  the  free  list. 

(3)  That  as  to  importation  by  libraries,  the  present  law  be  restored  which  *  ■- : 
limit  to  the  number  of  copies  importable  but  only  limits  the  number  imporu.* 
any  one  invoice. 

The  reasons  for  the  objections  to  paragraph  1310  of  the  present  Fordney  tan?  • 
are  as  follows: 

I.  To  place  a  duty  on  books  over  20  years  old  is  an  attack  at  the  very  heart  of  srhc  - 
ship  ana  civilization  and  has  never  been  attempted  in  the  history  of  the  Vw: 
States. 

It  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  those  contemplating  the  establishment  of  li brant*.  • 
necessary  to  any  country.    Most  of  our  boot  collectors  have  given  their  libra*"* 
the  people  and  instead  of  deterring,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  u  •  *- 

It  would  prove  a  real  hardship  to  students  and  scholars  all  over  the  country. 

II.  It  does  not  protect  or  encourage  American  industries,  as  the  art  plare*  a  o 
on  books  from  the  first  book  printed  in  1455  until  the  present  time;  the  averac*  i 
of  the  books  now  being  imported  being  over  100  years. 

If  it  is  desired  to  protect  American  binders  a  proviso  may  be  inserted  that  w»   r* 
book  carries  a  binding  executed  within  a  period  of  20  yeare  from  the  date  of  iir  j  • —  ■ 
tion  such  binding  only  be  subject  to  a  duty.    Under  the  clause  as  contemplate  J  ii 
could  be  few  books  imported  and  the  binders  themselves  would  have  prarti<  *.*  ■; 
books  to  bind. 

III.  As  a  revenue  measure  it  would  amount  to  very  little,  as  the  entire  vx*  - 
books  over  20  years  old  imported  into  the  country  averages  lees  than  $900,000  a  «  ,: 
and  would  thus  furnish  the  Government  with  a  sum  not  worth  while;  and  ir  <-- 
the  act  went  into  effect  the  said  importation  would  practically  ceaee. 

I V.  That  it  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  United  States  to  admit  foreign  t  . 
lications  free  so  that  the  foreign  born,  as  well  as  students,  should  have  free  *•*- 
to  the  educational  literature  of  all  nations. 

V.  That  public  libraries  should  have  the  privilege,  as  in  the  past,  of  import;  . 
into  the  country  the  number  of  copies  suitable  for  their  own  needs. 
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BOUND  BOOKS. 

[Paragraph  1310.] 

ATEMENT  OF  FELIX  J.  BE  LA  IRE,  REPRESENTING  INTER- 
fATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  BOOKBINDERS,  WASHINGTON, 
).  C. 

Mr.    Belalre.  I    represent,    Mr.    Chairman,    the    International 

otherhood  of  Bookbinders,  or,  in  other  words,  the  journeymen 

Dkbinders.     We  feel  that  because  of  the  inadequate  tariff  on 

ported  bound  books  that  we  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  due  to 

»  fact  that  wages  are  much  lower  in  foreign  countries  than  they 

k  in  this  country,  and  we  would  ask  that  in  giving  consideration 

these  matters  that  you  take  that  into  consideration,  from  the  fact 

it  the  valuation  placed  on  these  books  is  the  foreign  valuation  and 

t  the  American  valuation. 

[  am  not  going  into  any  elaborate  discussion.     I  will  just  confine 

-self,  if  I  may,  to  the  filing  of  a  brief,  which  covers  the  points 

ich  we  wish  to  emphasize. 

senator   McCumber    (presiding).  In    that    brief   have    you    the 

Ference  in  the  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Be  lair  e.  Yes,  I  have,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  other  pertinent  facts  ? 

Mr.  Belaire.  Yes,  Senator. 

ATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  F.  McGRADT,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 

OF  LABOR,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  McGrady.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  American  Federa- 
n  of  Labor.  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  American  Federation  of 
bor  has  indorsed  the  stand  of  the  bookbinders  in  asking  for  an 
aerican  valuation  to  be  placed  upon  imported  books. 
Senator  McCumber.  What  have  you  to  say  in  reference  to  the 
gestion  of  Dr.  Rosenbach  that  the  duty  should  be  fixed,  on  these 
ry  old  books,  rather  upon  the  binding  itself  than  upon  any  peculiar 
luo  that  attaches  to  tne  book. 

Mr.  McGrady.  I  believe  that  the  duty  should  be  placed  upon  the 
lding  on  old  or  rare  books.  Of  course,  there  are  thousands  of 
pics  of  books  printed  in  America  on  new  subjects,  and  these  books 
?  shipped  abroad  to  be  bound,  and  then  sent  back  to  the  United 
tttes  again  to  be  sold,  thereby  keeping  out  of  work  hundreds  and 
ndreds  of  American  bookbinders. 

Senator  McCumber,  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  in  the  case  of  a 
ok  of  very  great  age,  antiquitv,  and  scarcity,  there  is  a  very  heavy 
f ;  it  might  be  worth  several  thousand  dollars  ? 
Mr.  McGrady.  Positively. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  you  desire  is  not  a  special  duty  of  15 
r  cent  upon  that  or  25  per  cent  upon  the  value  that  is  in  the  book, 
t  the  value  of  the  binding. 
Mr.  McGrady.  Absolutely. 

1  desire  to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  fact  that  the  American 
deration  of  Labor  is  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation  as  requested 
the  bookbinders,  and  that  further  we  have  received  scores  of 
ters  and  telegrams  from  international  organizations  requesting  that 
J  tariff  placed  upon  foreign  importations  should  be  based  upon 
i  wholesale  selling  price  in  America. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  S.  BRASSIL,  REPRESENTING  EMPL0YI59 
BOOKBINDERS  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  come,  gentlemen,  to  talk  on  paragraph  1310  a:  . 
1520,  and  also  to  reply  to  some  of  the  arguments  that  nave  been  nu»" 
to  you  to-day  with  reference  to  books  that  are  printed  in  (omz: 
language,  and  of  the  books  that  have  been  printed  more  than  - 
years. 

First,  referring  to  1310,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stating  why  we«r  . 
an  increase,  we  know  that  since  the  war  ceased  there  are  any  nan.*:- 
of  publishers  throughout  the  country — and  the  gentleman  who  sp  » 
to  you  this  morning  in  reference  to  missals,  etc.,  is  one  of  them  w! 
is  sending  his  books  abroad  to  Belgium,  where  they  are  making  bf«'i ■ 
to-day  for  a  price,  supplying  the  paper,  the  printing,  and  the  bind-'u 
for  practically  the  same  price  that  the  binding  is  asked  for  in  N»  • 
York.     He  said  there  were  no  Catholic  books  produced  in  this  ceun'.r» 
But  I  say  to  you  that  Bensinger  produced  a  missal  here  last  jt-s 
that  was  printed  and  bound  in  New  York  which  was  very  satisfact«»r 
There  were  5,000  copies  of  them  made  and  sold  in  this  coun:r 
It  is  possible  for  us  if  we  get  protection  sufficient  to  do  many  of  ti 
things  that  we  are  not  doing  to-day. 

Sinca  the  war  ceased,  and  within  the  past  year  particularly,  tl  ~ 

Eublishers  who  were  unable  to  obtain  their  work  during  the  war . 
lurope  and  had  the  work  done  in  the  United  States  at  once  star : : 
to  send  it  back  again  as  soon  as  they  could  get  it  produced  over  thrn 
at  the  lesser  cost. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  they  can  not  get  the  work  done  here  in  T.'- 
United  States.     I  as  a  bookbinder  would  be  ashamed   if  it  wir* 
possible  that  we  could  not  do  work  here  as  well  as  it  can  be  A*:i 
abroad.     You  gentlemen,  who  are  Americans,  know  that. 

I  have  come  before  you,  not  to  this  particular  committee,  bu*  i 
was  before  the  committee  at  the  time  the  Payne  bill  was  passed  id-- 
the  Underwood  bill,  and  I  brought  books  of  this  kind  making  a  pi-. 
for  extra  binders;  I  am  a  different  kind  of  binder  myself,  and  *r. 
not  interested  in  so  far  as  the  performance  of  this  work  is  concern?') 
I  bind  the  ordinary  cloth  book  and  put  out  15,000  a  day.  But  I  k»r- 
seen  books  like  this  sent  abroad  [exhibiting  volume  to  the  c<> 
mittee]  by  booksellers  in  this  country,  buying  sheets  in  sets.  s«nfc 
times  a  hundred  sets  at  a  time  of  15  volumes  or  1,500  books.  Iwipj 
thousands  of  them  in  the  aggregate  amount,  one  bookseller;  f»* 
instance,  John  Wanamaker  would Tbuy  2,500,  5,000,  or  10,000  bo^i/ 
send  them  abroad  and  have  them  bound  for  $1.25  per  volume  on  it- 
other  side,  while  over  here  it  would  cost  $1.95,  the  difference  bens 
in  labor  altogether  and  nothing  else,  and  then  bring  them  in  h&> 

Senator  McLean.  What  unit  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  $1.25.  That  was  before  the  war;  I  will  tell  j'-* 
later  on  the  price  to-day. 

Senator  McLean.  Per  volume  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Oh,  yes;  per  volume;  and  they  would  still  appetf 
then  as  if  bound  in  America.  They  have  told  us  that  they  ha'- 
no  men  in  this  country  that  are  capable  of  producing  the  work,  ar- 
the  bookseller  and  the  publisher  who  say  that  are  directly  resitfr- 
sible  for  it,  because  they  are  taking  away  commercial  work  sucn  ** 
that— in  doing  commercial  work  the  young  men  as  apprentices  w«uw 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  binding  books.    That  is  worth  [exhibiui-; 
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lume  to  the  committee]  $225  or  $250  to  bind.    That  book  is  all 
laid.     It  is  what  is  called  a  de  luxe  edition;  and  here  is  another 
chibiting  another  volume  to  the  committee]. 
It  takes  a  young  man  years  and  years  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
id  ability  of  binding  that  book.     He  can  not  get  an  opportunity 

bind  that  book  unless  he  has  first  acquired  some  Knowledge 
i  this  [illustrating] — that  is,  the  commercial  book.  But  because  of 
e  low  price,  and  the  low  duty  not  being  sufficient  to  offset  the  dif- 
rence  in  the  wa&e  cost  over  there,  which  is  only  50  per  cent  of  our 
merican  wage,  tney  are  able  to  send  over  to  the  other  side  the 
toks,  have  tnem  bound,  and  bring  them  back  here  and  sell  them 
r  less  than  if  bound  in  America;  but  they  do  not  make  such  a  great 
fference;  in  the  selling  price  it  is  just  below  what  it  would  t>e  if 
mnd  here,  so  that  it  pays  them  to  do  that. 
Senator  McLean.  In  what  country  are  they  bound  ? 
Mr.  Brassil.  England  in  particular.  There  are  four  binders  in 
ngland — Sandowsky,  Zansdorf,  Birdsall,  and  Revere.  A  gentle- 
an  came  here  a  few  moments  ago  and  spoke  about  the  books 
rinted  more  than  20  years.  We  do  not  want  to  prevent  that  book 
urn  coming  in  at  all;  that  is  not  our  idea.  But  some  New  York 
>okseilers  have  men  over  in  England  now,  they  have  them  by  the 
?ar,  who  do  nothing  else  but  go  through  the  country  and  comb  every 
>okshop  throughout  the  country  there,  looking  for  any  old  editions, 
i  expectation  of  finding  something  that  is  really  worth  while.  They 
ring  those  books  down  to  London,  have  them  bound,  and  send  thou- 
inds  of  them  over  here,  every  one  bound,  and  because  the  date  on 
n>  title-page  is  more  than  20  years  old  it  comes  in  free,  though  just 
uuiid. 

And  it  has  been  known,  also,  particularly  in  editions  of  Thackeray, 
»e  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1857,  1868,  and  1869,  and 
le  publisher  never  changed  the  date  after  1869.  Every  time  it  came 
t  it  came  in  free,  until  the  inspectors  of  the  customhouse  discovered 
>mething  was  wrong. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  they  did  that  intentionally,  but  the 
uMisher  knew  that  it  was  a  book  that  had  not  been  prmted  more 
liin  20  years;  but  he  took  the  advantage  of  it. 

What  I  am  making  my  plea  for  mostly  is  that  you  either  give  us  the 
5  per  cent  that  you  have  put  on  there,  and,  if  possible,  increase  it  to 
0  per  cent — that  is,  for  extra  binding.  You  may  word  it  that  books 
Tinted  and  bound  more  than  20  years  ago  shall  come  in  free.  That 
rould  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us — "  books  printed  and  bound 
lore  than  20  years,"  and  that  would  offset  the  other 'request  on 
itting  the  old  books  come  in  free. 

Referring  to  the  gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  libraries  and  religious 
institutions:  The  workman  who  works  in  this  country,  whether  ne  is 
forking  on  a  Bible  or  religious  book  or  educational  book — and  all 
ooks  are  educational,  I  do  not  care  what  it  is;  it  might  be  the  merest 
orel— -those  men  have  to  obtain  their  livelihood;  tney  have  to  earn 
omething,  and  why  should  not  they  receive  the  protection  that  other 
oechanics  in  other  lines  of  trade  obtain  ? 

Why  should  educators  be  asking  that  everything  pertaining  to 
ducation  should  be  given  to  them  free,  and  that  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  distributing  the  education  could  give  their  services  free  ? 
Niat  is  not  fair;  that  is  not  right  treatment  of  tnose  who  are  connected 
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with  those  lines,  religious  or  educational.     The  men  who  are  <kf 
ent  upon  them  have  got  to  live,  and  they  have  got  to  supply  anf 
families  just  the  same  as  the  men  in  other  lines,  and  tnerefoi* 
should  have  some  protection.     That  is  why  we  want  to  get  it| 
tection  on  the  religious  books  and  on  the  ordinary  books,  and  I  i 
and  I  sincerely  hope,  gentlemen,  that  this  trip  of  mine  and  ■ 
made  last  spring  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  goingd 
some  fruit.     I  want  to  be  able  to  come  down  here  sometime 
10  years  and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  these  books  [referring  to  I 
editions]  have  been  bound  here  by  young  Americans  thai 

Eroud  of,  and  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  England  to  get  our  ext 
ound,"  and  nine-tenths  of  the  books  that  are  bound  to-daj 
binding  are  bound  in  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  it;| 
that  I  am  showing  you  have  been  bound  in  New  York  CStji 

STATEMENT  OF  ALFRED  E.  OMMEN,  NEW  YORK  CITY,* 
COUNSEL   FOB  THE  UNITED  TYPOTHETiE  OF  AMES 

Mr.  Ommen.  I  am  general  counsel  for  the  Typothetse  df 
which,  in  plain  English,  is  the  employing  printers  of  Ann 
have  about  5,000  plants  scattered  all  over  the  United  Stafc 
printing  industry,  I  believe,  is  the  fifth  industry  of  the  Un 
We  have  about  500,000  people  employed  in  it,  and  our  pro 
sents  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  the  country.  I  ttf 
figures  were  about  $980,000,000. 

The  men  and  women  employed  in  our  industry  are  rec 
wages,  and  it  is  a  well-established  industry.  Howevf 
compete  with  much  lower  wages  and  longer  nours  abrot 
great  many  years  it  was  quite  profitable  and  is  still  for  < 
instance,  like  Colliers  or  other  concerns — yet,  as  you  nff 
not  very  long  ago,  if  you  subscribed  for  this  [indicating  b 
you  a  set  of  Bryan's  speeches,  or  we  gave  you  a  set  ox  t 
the  world,  or  we  gave  you  a  set  of  these  books  [indicating 

All  those  premium  books — sometimes  they  were  git 
times  they  were  sold,  10  volumes  at  $3  or  $4  a  set; 
scribed  for  the  Review  of  Reviews,  or  for  Colliers,  proof 

f>rice,  and  then  we  gave  you  this  set  of  books  [indie*! 
ow  figure. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  these  books  were  not 
this  country,  because  it  was  very  much  cheaper  to  f 
to  the  other  side  and  have  them  printed  ana  bount- 
duty  in  this  country  and  distribute  them  here.  A  V 
was  not  high  enough  to  save  those  premium  bound 
result  was  that  the  industry  here  lost  a  great  deal  o 
great  deal  of  business. 

I  have  here  a  research  report  of  the  National  Indti* 
Board,  and  if  Mr.  Brassil  will  help  me  out,  so  that  yi» 
question  of  wages.     The  official  figures  of  weekly 
towns  in  Great  Britain,  in  December,  1920,  hand  0 
and  jobbing  work,  $17.48.     To-day  in  the  city  of  ^ 
or  machine  compositor  working  44  hours  a  week  ge 
27  towns  in  Great  Britain  he  gets  $17.48. 

Weekly  wages  in  printing  trades  of  cities  of  variou 
for  November,  1920,  compositors  to  bookbinders  ai 
to  $18.26. 
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Mr.  Brassil,  what  do  the  bookbinders  pay  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  $42  to  $44.  So  that  English  compositors  and  book- 
inders  receive  $15.45  to  $18.26,  against  $42  to  $44  in  the  city  of  New 
rork. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  what  year  was  that  compilation  made  ? 

Mr.  Ommen.  It  was  made  this  year,  in  August,  1921.  And  these 
ates  represent  162  to  176  per  cent  increase  over  July,  1914,  rates. 

Senator  Calder.  Is  England  your  only  competitor? 

Mr.  Ommen.  No;  Germany  and  France  and  Switzerland.  France, 
or  instance 

Senator  Calder  (interposing).  They  do  not  expect  to  bind  books 
n  English  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Ommen.  No;  the  English  books  are  generally  bound  in  England. 
3ut  in  France,  for  instance,  in  a  number  of  the  cities  there,  the  book- 
>inders  on  the  basis  of  exchange  receive  from  35  cents  to  $1.53  a  day. 

So  that  you  see  that  the  great  printing  and  bookbinding  industry 
>f  this  country  is — and  the  figures  here  were  not  obtainable  for 
Germany  against  England  and  against  France — and  the  wages  here 
ire  two  and  a  half  times  at  least  higher  than  they  are  abroad  in  those 
countries. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  the  English  bookbinders  better  or  worse  than 
>urs;  do  they  do  more  or  less  for  a  day's  work? 

Mr.  Ommen.  I  wanted  to  come  to  that,  Senator.  The  working 
lours  run  from  44  to  48  a  week,  and  I  think  generally  in  England  at 
this  time  there  is  an  8-hour  day  in  some  of  the  industries,  but  a  lot 
:>f  the  figures  of  the  early  wages  were  based  on  10  or  12  hour  day,  and 
it  is  possible  that  they  still  may  maintain,  but  I  have  not  come  to  that. 

Senator  Calder.  Are  the  wages  announced  by  you  for  New  York 
City  the  same  in  other  large  cities  throughout  the  country  ? 

Sir.  Ommen.  They  are,  I  think,  a  little  lower  than  they  are  in 
Chicago.  In  New  lork  we  pay  $42  a  week  for  bookbinders,  on  a 
4S-hour  wage,  and  the  last  adjustment  made  in  Chicago  was  $37.50 
on  a  44-hour  week.  So  that  between  New  York  and  Chicago  they 
are  about  the  same.  In  Boston,  I  think,  they  may  be  just  a  little 
lower- 
Senator  Calder.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  pay  of  book- 
binders recently  ? 

Mr.  Ommen.  Yes.  That  adjustment  in  Chicago  came  after  a 
strike  where  they  used  to  get  about  $42  per  week  based  on  a  48-hour 
week,  and  the  employers  there  said  they  would  give  them  the  same 
rate  of  pay  for  a  48-hour  week;  but  they  declined;  and  so  they  took 
$4  a  weflk  less  on  a  44-hour  week,  and  that  was  the  adjustment  made 
there- 
in New  York  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  about  $4  a  week  since 
last  spring,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  current  rate  of  wages 
would  run  about  the  same  now  for  another  year.  There  will  be  very 
little  readjustment  on  that. 

So  that  purely  and  simply  on  the  question  of  the  wage  difference, 
when  the  united  TypothetaB  of  America  last  spring  advocated  that 
the  duty  be  raised  to  50  per  cent,  that  was  based  at  that  time  on 
the  15  per  cent  schedule.  It  was  found  that  the  15  per  cent  duty 
that  had  existed  for  a  long  time  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  the 
men  from  sending  the  plates  abroad  and  having  them  printed  and 
bound  and  sending  their  books  here  and  taking  tne  15  per  cent  duty 
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and  freight.  They  could  not  make  them  for  the  same  price  in  iiy 
United  States  as  they  could  do  that,  and  many  men  made  lots  f 
money  by  combing  abroad  and  getting  the  work  done  cheaper.  1 
know  that  and  Mr.  Brassil  knows  that  one  man  used  to  make  $5,0^"' 
a  summer  going  abroad  and  just  working  that  kind  of  a  comb 
making  the  contracts  over  there,  shipping  the  plates  over  there  and 
sending  the  work  back  here,  and  it  was  profitable  to  him  to  tbt 
extent  of  $5,000  a  summer  to  get  the  work  done  over  there  &nr 
ship  the  books  back  into  the  United  States.  It  was  nice  busing 
for  him. 

Senator  McLean.  Take  an  ordinary  cloth-bound  textbook.  s«e: 
as  would  be  used  in  school.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  on  thii 
book  would  be  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Ommen.  The  labor  cost  of  the  selling  price  of  a  book  is  abost 
38  to  41  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Senator  McLean.  You  say  "of  a  book.,,  Of  course,  many  «••* 
these  books  are  luxurious. 

Mr.  Ommen.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  kind  of  books:  I  t^ 
talking  about  an  ordinary  cloth-bound  book.  On  a  book  like  thv. 
it  would  be  65  cents. 

Senator  McLean.  The  labor  ? 

Mr.  Ommen.  Yes;  the  labor.  This  would  be  38  to  41  cents  ». 
the  cloth-bound  book,  and  the  material  would  cost  between  30  m.  i 
40  cents  on  the  dollar.  We  simply  want  to  reaffirm  the  posits: 
that  we  took  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  spriiv: 
which  was  precisely  the  position  we  hold  now,  in  order  to  pmtfi 
this  great  industry  in  this  country. 

GREETING  CARDS. 

[Paragraph  1310.] 
STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  J.  WEST,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Mr.  West.  With  your  permission,  gentlemen,  I  will  speak  fr 
Mr.  Betelle.     My  name  is  Charles  J.  West,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

I  am  in  the  card  and  publishing  business.  I  speak  for  thegrwutE- 
card  manufacturers,  in  reference  to  the  clause  pertaining  to  Chretir.*1 
cards  in  paragraph  1310. 

That  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee]  is  a  card  in  our  cstinu.- 
tion.  It  is  called  a  "card"  by  our  trade.  So  is  that  [exhibit. k 
another  sample].  These  [exhibiting  other  samples]  are  also  c*n> 
Yet  if  the  wording  is  not  changed,  these  cards  will  be  subject  t«» » 
duty  of  7  or  15  cents  per  pound.  It  would  be  7  cents  [indicate 
while  this  [indicating]  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  30  cenU  w 
valorem. 

This  card  [indicating],  because  it  lacks  a  greeting,  would  ab<» v* 
subject  to  7  to  15  cents  a  pound  instead  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorerc 
Therefore,  we  would  like  to  advocate  that  a  change  be  mad?  ■ 
the  wording  pertaining  to  greeting  cards,  and  I  have  here  a  coj«. 
of  the  present  construction  of  paragraph  1310  and  on  the  other  ?•♦»■' 
the  same  paragraph  with  changes  we  suggest  quoted. 

Senator  McCltmber.  That  will  be  made  a  part  of  your  tesiiiro"'.1 

Mr.  West.  I  think  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  to  !■■; 
I  am  quite  sure  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  thf  <•• 
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:hat  that  card,  because  it  bears  no  greeting,  should  come  in  for 
F  cents  and  this  one  [indicating]  for  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

PRESENT  CONSTRUCTION. 

Par.  1310.  Books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  including  blank  books,  slate 
xx>kB  and  pamphlets,  drawings,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts, 
nusic  in  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided 
or.  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  the  chief 
.alue  of  which  is  in  the  binding,  not  specially  provided  for,  33 $  per  centum  ad  valo- 
vm  books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  printea  lithographically  or 
nherwise,  not  exceeding  in  weight  twenty-four  ounces  each,  with  more  reading  rLat- 
>-r  than  letters,  numerals,  or  descriptive  words,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  booklets, 
Hinted  lithographically  or  otherwise,  not  specially  provided  for,  7  cents  per  pound ; 
looklets.  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or 
\v  spraying,  whether  or  not  printed,  15  cents  per  pound;  all  post  cards  (not  including 
\merican  views),  plain,  decorated,  embossed,  or  printed  except  by  lithographic  process, 
!<>  per  centum  ad  valorem;  views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place  or  locality 
n  the  United  States,  on  cardboard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of 
in  inch,  by  whatever  process  printed  or  produced,  including  those  wholly  or  in  part 
>roduced  by  either  lithographic  or  photogelatin  process  (except  show  cards),  occu- 
pying thirty-five  square  inches  or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound,  or  in 
iny  other  form,  15  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  thinner  than  eight 
>nn -thousandths  of  one  inch,  $2  per  thousand;  Christmas  and  other  greeting  cards, 
>rintt*d  lithographically  or  otherwise,  or  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or  by 
ipra\  ing,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

CHANGES   8UGOESTED. 

Tar.  1310.  Books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  including  blank  books,  slate 
HMiks  and  pamphlets,  drawings,  engravings,  photographs,  etcnings,  mapa,  charts, 
nu>ic  in  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided 
i»r,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  the  chief 
»alue  of  which  is  in  the  binding,  not  specially  provided  for,  33 J  per  centum  ad 
■  aJurem;  books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  printea  lithographically 
•r  otherwise,  not  exceeding  in  weight  twenty- four  ounces  each,  with  more  reading 
naiter  than  letters,  numerals,  or  descriptive  words,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  book- 
et*.  printed  lithographically  or  otherwise,  not  specially  provided  for,  7  cents  per 
vnind;  booklets,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  paper,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part 
»y  hand  or  by  spraying,  whether  or  not  printed,  "not  specially  provided  for,"  15 
•ent*?  per  pound;  all  post  cards  (not  including  American  views),  plain,  decorated, 
unhoped,  or  printed  except  by  lithographic  process,  26  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
/iew?<  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality  in  the  United  States,  on 
artllMtard  or  paper,  not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  by  whatever 
■»r< tress  printed  or  produced,  including  tho^e  wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  either 
ithographic  or  photogelatin  process  (except  show  cards),  occupying  thirty-five 
«|uare  inches  or  leas  o£  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound,  or  in  any  other  form, 
•'>  rente  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths 
»i  one  inch,  $2  per  thousand;  "greeting  cards  and  all  other  social  and  gift  cards,  in- 
luding  those  in  the  form  of  folders  and  booklets,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured, 
rith  or  without  text  or  greeting,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

DRY  STEREOTYPE  MATRIX  (FL0NG). 

[Paragraph  1313.] 

« 

STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  WOOD,  PRESIDENT  AND  TREASURER 
WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  up  much  of  your  time. 
[  wish  to  talk  of  a  brand-new  American  industry  that  was  created 
w  a  result  of  the  war.  It  was  previously  owned  and  controlled 
ihsolutely  by  the  Germans,  whose  product  was  shut  off.  It  is  a 
:homical  invention  of  the  Germans.     It  is  a  paper  matrix  used  in 
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making  the  matrices  for  casting  stereotype  plates  b^  the  stereotv?* 
process,  which  is  used  in  newspaper  offices  and  in  printing  plants 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  German  dry  mat  was  cut  off.  TL 
company  which  I  represent  was  finally  successful,  after  expending  ■ 
large  sum  of  money,  in  discovering  the  German  secret  of  manufj'- 
ture.  Ours  is  analogous  to  the  dye  industry  in  that  respect.  IT  - 
the  development,  for  instance,  for  which  the  war  is  complete; 
responsible. 

The  business  has  grown;  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  invest* l 
in  it.  Our  manufacturing  business  is  in  New  York  State,  and  ▼■ 
are  now  faced  with  competition  that  the  industry  in  its  extrvr 
youth  is  not  able  to  stand.  The  Germans  have  come  back  here.  &*•* 
finding  only  one  competitor  in  the  field  they  started  to  regain  r* 
whole  market,  and  in  order  to  do  that  they  are  underselling  us  t*p 
considerably.  They  are  offering  their  product  at  about  half  un- 
manufactured cost,  and  we  would  like  to.have  protection.  We  f*. 
that  we  need  it.     We  know  we  need  it,  and  we  feel  that  we  deserve  i» 

We  have  created  an  entirely  new  undustry  in  this  country,  or* 
that  is  subject  to  great  development  and  to  profit  to  the  Govcr.- 
ment  and  to  the  workingman.  We  have  developed  a  complete  i** 
class  of  labor,  one  that  was  never  known  before. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  you  given  sufficient  protection  in  tl  ■ 
House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  we  are  not.  When  the  present  act  *t- 
written  there  was  no  such  thing  as  this  particular  product.  Wbc 
the  German  article  came  in  here  looking  like  cardboard  it  **? 
classified  as  cardboard. 

It  is  probably  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  process  of  pt]tf 
making  that  is  known,  whereas  cardboard  is  the  simplest.  S«  *■ 
made  representations  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean?,  a<  ■ 
were  provided  with  a  certain  protection.  But  since  then  the  situat:* T 
has  become  very  much  more  acute.  The  Germans  are  selling  th»'- 
product  now  at  about  half  the  price  that  they  were  selling  it  for  ta' 
spring,  and  I  am  down  here  to  ask  you  to  give  us  what  would  !>•  • 
substantial  protection. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  are  asking  for  a  specific  duty  of  26  cents  a  pi»nr«! 
specific  rather  than  ad  valorem  for  the  reason  that  there  is  just  •  *« 
grade  and  one  size,  and  it  is  used  by  newspapers. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  does  the  bill  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  bill  gives  us  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  based  on  tv« 
American  valuation.  The  equivalent  of  what  we  are  asking  for  nt  • 
in  ad  valorem  rate  is  practically  48  per  cent. 

Senator  Calder.  Have  you  any  of  yourproduct  with  you  t 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  I  can  show  it  to  you,  Senator.  That  [exhibits: 
samples  to  the  committee]  is  a  sheet  used  for  every  page  in  the  n«i- 
paper.     This  is  the  material  in  the  form  as  we  manufacture  it. 

Senator  Calder.  What  do  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  call  it  "flong,"  Senator.     The  meaning  of  the  *••■•• 
is  the  material  from  which  the  stereotype  matrix  is  made.     It  mu-u  • 
flexible;  it  must  withstand  enormous  heat.     There  is  a  metal  pl:» 
cast  from  this. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  say  this  is  the  cast? 
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Mr.  Wood.  There  is  a  metal  plate  cast  from  that.  The  news- 
mpers  are  printed  on  rotary  presses,  and  there  are  two  metal  plates 
hat  clamp  around  the  cylinder  of  the  presses.  This  must  be  flexible, 
realise  when  molded  from  the  type  it  can  not  be,  but  the  matrix  is 
nolded  and  rolled  into  the  type,  afterwards  dried  and  put  into  the 
natrix  box,  and  the  molten  metal  is  poured  against  it  to  take  a  cast. 

IRXJBF  OF  BEKJAMIIf  WOOD,   REPRESENTING  THE  WOOD  FLO  NO   CORPORATION,. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Wood  Flong  Corporation.  New  York,  manufactures  in  it?  mill,  Stillwater  N.  Y., 

paper  product  which  is  known  as  "flong"  or  "dry  mat,  "  and  is  need  to  make  the 
anbi.  or  matrix,  in  the  making  of  stereotyping  printing  plates  in  newppaper  plant?. 

The  dry  mat.  which  is  a  prepared  sheet  made  of  paper  materials,  was  invented  by 
terman  chemists  and  prior  to  the  war  this  industry  was  eolely  controlled  by  the  Ger- 
man*, and  American  newspapers  were  dependent  upon  them  for  Ripply  of  the  material . 
It  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  supply  wa?  cut  off  and  this  company,  after  expending 
!i.\ny  thousands  of  dollars  and  much  time,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  German 
»*ret  of  manufacture  and  at  once  came  to  the  relief  of  American  newspapers  by 
^nipping  a  mill  to  produce  dry  mats,  or  flongs. 

The  economies  effected  by  the  use  of  the  American  dry  mat  in  newspaper  plants 
ti»  very  creat  and  were  of  utmost  importance  to  the  Government  during  the  war. 
I?  u*e  made  it  possible  for  newspapers  to  reduce  the  consumpticn  of  print  paper, 
hereby  «avin<r  materials  and  transportation  and  aleo  on  account  of  the  procees  being 
«»Id  it  saved  fuel,  etc.  As  newspapers  in  the  dissemination  of  patriotic  propaganda 
irere  necessary  to  the  Government  in  conducting  the  wTar,  and  as  our  dry  mat  was 
quail  y  as  necessary  to  the  production  of  several  hundred  newspapers  at  that  time 
«e  were  placed  upon  the  industrial  priority  list  by  the  Government  and  our  man u- 
1  turin?  wa<*  not  interrupted. 

Following  the  armistice,  the  Germans  immediately  sought  to  regain  this  market,  in 
rhich  previously  they  had  had  no  competition.  'They  at  once  began  to  "dump" 
H»rman-made  dry  mate  on  our  market  and,  intent  upon  lolling  the  American  industry, 
uve  established  selling  prices  with  which  we  are  utterly  unable  to  compete.  The 
elling  price  of  our  dry  mat  to  newspapers  is  20  cents  per  mat,  or  sheet,  and  with  present 
*«t*  of  labor  and  materials  it  has  been  most  difficult  for  us  to  maintain  this  price, 
rhe  Germans  have  offered  and  are  offering,  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  us,  dry  mats  for 
1*  low  as  8  cents  each,  with  the  result  that  unless  proper  protection  is  afforded  us  in 
ho  tariff  measure  now  under  consideration  we  will  soon  be  forced  out  of  business. 
rh*»  manufacture  of  dry  mats  in  this  country  is  an  entirely  new  industry,  which  was 
•n»ated  solely  bv  the  war,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  it  should  be  safeguarded 
nth  proper  tarift  protection. 

We  are  informed  by  paper  experts  just  returned  from  that  country  that  workers  in 
xiper  mills  in  Germany  are  paid  the  equivalent  of  2  cents  per  hour  in  United  States 
noney.  American  workmen  in  our  mill  earn  at  the  rate  of  66  cents  per  hour,  and  we 
an  not  in.  fairness  and  decency  expect  men  who  are  skilled  and  specially  trained  in 
his  intricate  process  of  paper  making  to  work  for  less. 

We  do  not  object  to  legitimate  competition.  Such  would  directly  benefit  us  in 
xkcreaaing  the  use  of  dry  mats.  However,  the  "dumping"  of  German-made  goods 
>n  our  market  in  an  effort  to  destroy  a  competitive  American  industry,  and  utterly 
vgurdless  of  profit  until  so  destroyed,  does  not  constitute  legitimate  competition. 

In  the  present  tariff  law  there  is  no  proper  classification  under  which  to  enter  dry 
nats,  since  the  product  was  unknown  when  that  bill  was  written.  The  German  and 
English  dry  mats,  or  flongs,  are,  therefore,  classified  as  "cardboard,"  notwithstanding 
h*-ir  manufacture  constitutes  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  process  of  paper  making 
hat  is  known  to  the  trade,  whereas  the  making  of  cardboard  is  the  reverse  thereof, 
t  therefore  becomes  necessary  and  wise  to  create  a  separate  classification  for  this 
»n«luct  to  properly  protect  the  Government  and  American  manufacturer. 

An  investigation  recently  made  in  Germany  shows  that  the  export  value  of  dry 
nat*,  or  flongs,  is  placed  at  the  equivalent  of  25  cents  United  States  money  per  sauare 
n«»t»T  under  the  German  law.  A  square  meter  of  this  material  provides  three  nongs 
A  newspaper  page  size,  so  that,  under  the  classification  of  cardboard,  duty  at  the  rate 
>f  :*.*i  per  cent  of  8$  cents  United  States  money  is  assessed  on  each  dry  mat,  or  flong, 
A  proper  size  for  this  market. 

Tho  German  law  provides  that  the  export  value  can  not  be  less  than  double  the 
ir.niH  market  value,  but  for  some  reason,  known  only  to  the  Germans,  the  export  value 
►f  the  dry  mat,  or  flong,  has  been  established  at  a  price  which  is  actually  iour  times 
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the  home  market  value  in  Germany.  Thus  the  German  manufacturer  may  at  *s. 
time  cut  in  half  the  present  export  value  without  transgressing  the  law  and  tk  •" 
with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  of  12J  cents  per  square  meter,  or  a  fraction  over  1  cent  ;*■ 
sheet  of  newspaper  size.  They  can,  if  permitted,  escape  the  payment  to  our  Go**** 
ment  of  a  proper  duty  and  establish  a  selling  price  with  which  we  can  not  poesiv. 
compete. 

In  response  to  facts  set  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  the  proper 
tariff  bill  (H.  R.  7456)  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  includes  the  folio  r".i: 
provision  in  paragraph  1313  under  Schedule  13: 

"Stereotype  matrix,  mat,  or  board,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem.'' 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  rate  of  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  ujl  k. 
unless  increased  this  new  American  industry  will  be  destroyed,  many  workmen  «~. 
become  idle,  and  once  again  the  Germans  will  have  this  market  solely  at  their  mer-  • 
We  ask  also  that  a  specific  duty  instead  of  ad  valorem  be  provided  for  this  prtdir 
in  order  to  simplify  the  administering  of  the  law  by  the  Treasury  Department.  * 
there  is  but  one  grade  and  auality  of  dry  mats,  or  flongs,  that  is  suitable  to  the  n*-  -j 
of  newspapers,  we  submit  tnat  the  tariff  should  properly  be  a  specific  rate. 

We  earnestly  request,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  safeguard  and  foster  this  new  b- 
industry  the  tariff  on  this  and  similar  products  be  increased  and  the  phraseology 
the  governing  clause  be  changed  in  order  to  more  fully  protect  the  Government* 

We  ask  that  in  paragraph  1313,  schedule  13,  the  words  "Stereotype  matrix,  ?«' 
or  board,  23  per  cent  ad  valorem  "  be  eliminated  and  in  place  thereof  the  follv^u- 
be  substituted: 

"Flongs,  known  by  the  printing  trade  as  'dry  mats,'  or  prepared  sheets  of  mold:-.: 
material  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  printing  plates,  26  cents  per  pound 

This  phraseology  is  technically  correct  and  will  protect  the  Government  f;  * 
evasion  of  the  law,  whereas  the  wording  in  paragraph  1313  of  H.  R.  7456  is  n<-l  c< 
rect  and  will  make  evasions  not  only  possible  but  likely. 

A  specific  duty  of  26  cents  per  pound  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  Ameri^ 
industry  to  survive.     If,  however,  your  honorable  body  prefers  to  apply  an  ad  vi>cva 
rate  of  duty  under  the  American  valuation  plan  on  this  product,  we  petition  j»  c  : 
48  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  26  cents  per  pound. 

Supplemental  Brief. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  American  newspaper  industry  that  the  dry  «**■ 
type  mat,  made  by  Wood  Flong  Corporation,  be  not  destroyed  by  the  prodi>-ii  * 
cheap  German  labor,  with  which  it  is  now  unfairly  forced  to  compete,  by  tea**: 
insufficient  tariff  protection. 

No  daily  newspaper  can  afford  to  be  dependent  on  any  imported  materials  or  --. 
plies  needed  in  its  manufacture.    To  be  sure  of  getting  out  its  editions  without  w 
and  on  time  the  newspaper  must  have  its  source  of  supply  for  inkt  prink  pi*»  • 
blankets,  stereotype  mats,  etc.,  close  at  hand. 

The  experience  of  about  20  small  city  newspapers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  wax  u*v 
this  point  home.    These  papers  were  using  German  drv  stereotype  mats  or  fl  r«? 
the  Germans  at  that  time  being  the  only  manufacturers  of  this  product  and  comtrUi  i 
the  secret  of  manufacture.    This  supply  of  dry  mats  was  quickly  cut  off  by  lb*  *U. 
blockade  of  German  ports,  and  these  newspapers,  with  their  equipment  for  rain*  * 
old  wet-mat  process  dismantled  and  discarded,  were  suddenly  placed  in  a  j*o  * 
predicament  and  their  editions  jeopardized.    The  Wood  Flong  Corporation    \. 
fortunately  for  them  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities .. 
after  years  of  effort  and  at  great  cost,  had  perfected  an  American-made  dry  m*i  . 
instantly  came  to  the  rescue  of  these  publishers. 

During  the  war  and  subsequent  thereto  the  Wood  dry  mat  faithfully  *erv*d  * 
eral  hundred  small  city  newspapers  (the  large  papers  not  using  its  process;,  as/1  *.. 
its  excellent  service  and  moderate  prices  throughout  have  been  appreciated  by  x* 
sighted  publishers  is  attested  by  their  answers  to  an  inquiry  made  by  u*  %h*  -   »  • 
"dumping"  of  German-made  dry  mats  began,  following  the  armistice. 

In  reply  to  our  circular  letter  "Shall  an  infant  and  important  American  is*?  v  • 
be  destroyed  by  the  Germans?  What  is  your  answer?'*  we  attach  answers  i*e*v.« 
from  newspaper  publishers  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  recent  era  of  high  prices  the  publishers  of  small  city  n«WK|>*i*T» 
order  to  insure  their  supply  of  print  paper  at  reasonable  cost  organised  the  PubliJ.  .■ 
Buying  Corporation,  of  wnich  Mr.  William  J.  Pape,  publisher  Waterhury  <.»'•  ■■* 
Republican,  is  president.    At  the  tariff  hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Kxnancv  • 
schedule  13,  Mr.  Pape  appeared  to  protest  against  placing  a  prohibitive  dun    • 
newsprint.    That  Mr.  Pape  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  American  dry  nu  j 
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iMisbere  and  the  fair  treatment  and  moderate-price  policy  of  our  company  during 

0  period  that  our  selling  price  might  have  been  doubled  without  decreasing  sales 
proved  by  the  following  from  his  letter  to  us: 

Waterbury  Republican, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  December  10,  1921. 

1)ear  Mr.  Wood:  *  *  *  I  have  never  complained  about  dry  mats.  I  found 
at  when  we  started  to  use  them  in  September,  1917,  the  former  discrepancy  in 
ice  between  wet  mats  and  finished  dry  mats  had  disappeared,  because,  while 
eucs  and  matrix  paper  had  jumped  very  much  in  price,  your  price  on  dry  mats 
d  apparently  remained  the  same.  From  1917  to  the  peak  of  the  price  you  raised 
"  price  of  dry  mats  from  about  14  to  about  20  cents,  an  increase  of  approximately 

per  cent.  I  do  not  know  of  any  material  or  service  used  in  the  making  of  a  news- 
ipwr  which  advanced  in  price  less  than  this,  with  the  possible  exception  of  printing 
k. 

i  find  that  the  latest  bill  we  have  from  you,  dated  November  2,  is  at  18  cents  a  mat, 
iich  represents  an  increase  of  less  than  30  per  cent  over  the  price  of  the  summer 

I!U7.  I  regard  this  as  reasonable  in  view  of  the  moderate  increase  that  you  made 
iring  the  war  and  post -armistice  period,  which  was  undoubtedly  necessary. 

1  would  hesitate  to  make  a  contract  for  a  monthly  supply  of  German  mats  to  be 
ipped  to  the  Republican  during  1922  and  1923  no  matter  how  low  the  price,  be^ 
uee  I  would  not  bet  that  German  industries  would  be  able  to  function  that  long. 
»vertheless,  I  can  see  why  many  users  might  be  tempted  against  their  ultimate 
threats  to  take  advantage  of  temporary  bargains. 

W.  J.  Pape,  Publisher. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  Mr.  Pape 's  statement  shows  that  we  never  have  profit* 
rwl ;  that  our  peak  price  was  moderate,  to  say  the  least,  when  it  is  considered  that  we 
ve  had  to  develop  a  virgin  American  industry  requiring  specially  trained  labor  and 
?  use  of  costly  materials,  and  that  our  present  selling  price  is  reasonable  and  even  low 
the  face  of  increased  costs  of  manufacture. 

We  now  ask  your  consideration  of  this  incontrovertible  fact:  Every  newspaper  that 
i'3*>ur  dry  stereotype  mats,  or  flongs,  makes  a  substantial  money  profit  by  using  the 
xress  over  and  above  the  total  annual  cost  to  it  of  mats.  In  other  words,  it  costs  the 
wspaper  absolutely  nothing  to  use  our  product,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  paid  a  cash 
mis  for  using  it. 

To  ©xnlain:  In  the  old  stereotype  process  the  matrix,  or  mold,  is:  preparatory  to 
sting  the  plate  from  it,  dried  under  pressure  and  at  great  heat  while  impressed  in  the 
[«  form.  Thus  the  shrinkage  of  the  paper  can  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  type, 
lirh  is  approximately  one-sixteenth  inch  across  the  newspaper  page.  In  the  dry- 
it  or  flong  process  the  matrix  or  mold  is  stripped  from  the  type  form  when  the  im- 
*sion  has  been  taken  and  then  dried  independently  of  it.  The  paper  mold,  not 
ing  held  by  the  type,  shrinks  to  its  limit,  which  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  inch 
rcea  the  standard"  eight-column  newspaper  page.  Therefore,  the  printed  matter  in 
lth  is  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  narrower  when  the  dry  mat  is  used  than  with  the 
t  mat,  and  the  result  is  to  widen  the  white  paper  side  margins.  This  excess  and  alto- 
•her  wasteful  margin  is  saved  by  narrowing  the  width  of  the  print-paper  rolls,  thus 
acting  a  saving  of  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  in  newsprint,  which  can  not  be  made 
*pt  by  using  the  dry-mat  process. 

For  example,  a  newspaper  that  consumes  10,000  tons  of  newsprint  yearly  at,  say,  a 
ft  of  $3  per  hundred  pounds,  will  by  using  the  dry  mat  save  on  an  average  of  2J  per 
it  of  $600,000,  or  $15,000,  per  annum.  Such  a  paper  would  require  to  spend  about 
♦"•OH  for  its  yearly  need  of  dry  mats,  which  is  no  more  than  would  be  the  cost  of 
king  its  own  mats  by  using  the  old  process.  Therefore,  this  newspaper  makes  a. 
an  profit  of  $15,000  per  annum  by  the  dry  mat,  a  saving  that  can  be  made  in  no  other 
v,  and  in  proportion  to  their  circulations  and  consumption  of  print  paper  this  saving 
v  b«>  made  by  all  daily  newspapers  and  is  being  made  by  those  that  use  our  process. 
Vc  submit  that  opposition  from  any  publisher  or  association  of  publishers  to  the 
W-tion  we  have  asked  for  and  urgently  need  is  shortsighted  and  inimical  to  the 
*fe<t£  of  the  publishers  themselves.  As  Mr.  Pape  points  out,  there  are  bound  to 
bargain  hunters  who,  in  their  greed  for  saving  pennies,  work  directly  against  their 
uuate  beat  interests.  The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  several  hundred 
ail  city  newspapers  in  the  United  States  that  are  now  our  customers  will  be  to  force 
out  of  business  and  thereby  place  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  Germans.  It  is 
receivable  that  the  selling  price  of  the  German  product,  which,  with  the  sole 
*<•  t  uf  destroying  the  only  competing  American  industry,  has  been  placed  at  less 
ro  half  our  cost  of  manufacture,  will  remain  where  it  is  or,  indeed,  not  mount  higher- 
La  our  stereotype  mat  has  ever  sold  for. 
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Should  there  be  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  your  members  of  the  {airnf»*  \ 
justice  of  the  protection  we  ask,  we  request  that  an  investigation  be  made  l»v  • 
Treasury  Department.    We  are  confident  that  Buch  an  investigation  will  prove  u- 
this  new  American  industry  is  imperiled  by  the  utterly  unscrupulous  and  muni*  n 
methods  of  the  Germans;  that  their  competition  is  not  legitimate:  and  that  »♦•  r 
entitled  to  the  tariff  we  ask  and  must  have  to  continue  in  business. 

Our  business  does  not  constitute  a  monopoly.    No  newspaper  has  to  use  our  pT>  • ' .; 
and,  as  stated,  large  newspapers  do  not  use  it.    It  is  true  we  are  now  the  only  Am»*n<v 
makers  of  dry  stereotype  mats,  but  that  is  because  we  spent  many  years  and  n.* 
money  in  experimenting  to  discover  the  chemical  secret  of  manufacture.  pc**»r.  • 
heretofore  only  by  the  Germans. 

This  industry  if  guarded  in  its  infancy  by  tariff  protection  is  bound  to  gro*  a 
others  will  come  into  it.    We  shall  welcome  that  time,  because  it  will  increase  tr  ♦ 
of  dry  mats,  give  employment  to  a  new  class  of  skilled  labor,  and  provide  lejnt inl- 
and healthful  competition. 

We  earnestly  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will  not  permit  this  germ  of  Aim  r  . 
perseverance  and  industrial  enterprise  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Germans,  who  uv 
only  other  manufacturers  of  a  successful  dry  sterotype  mat,  but  will  foster  it  wir   ' 
protection  it  merits,  just  as  you  will  guard  the  American  dye  industry,  to  whirl  / 
analogous. 

SHALL  AN  INFANT  AND  IMPORTANT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  BE  DESTROYED  BY  TBI  •  i  - 

MANS?      WHAT  IS  YOUR  ANSWER? 

You  need  not  worry  about  myself  nor  the  Chronicle.     We  have  always  stood  hy  *. 
We  use  practically  everything  you  make,  and  I  do  not  think  you  need  to  bothw'i'* 
us.    As  long  as  you  are  Belling  your  dry  mats  at  a  reasonable  profit  I  don't  think  . 
need  fear  German  competition,  for  certainly  no  American  publisher  will  quit  . 
merely  because  he  can  save  1  or  2  cents. — Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

Replying  to  your  circular  regarding  "dumping"  by  tne  Germans,  it  wrnJd  uk» 
large  differential  in  price  to  bring  us  to  consider  the  use  of  the  foreign  product.    Wf  i* 
satisfied  with  the  Wood  Flong  and  with  the  price  policy  of  the  company. — Water*  •*- 
(Conn.)  Republican. 

We  are  sympathetic  with  the  competition  you  are  compelled  to  meet  from  « 
many,  and  the  Capital  has  not  purchased  any  German  mats. — Des  Moines    *  >• 
Capital. 

The  wirter  of  this  letter  is  a  rank  protective  tariff  man.    He  believes  fthra>?  t. 
tariff  which  will  put  American  labor  and  material  under  American  condition? 
basis  where  fair  competition  can  be  had  with  the  labor  and  products  of  other  cuur ':  - 
He  believes  that  Congress  should  pass  a  law  which  would  amply  protect  thi*  v  *r:~ 
against  being  made  the  dumping  ground  of  products  of  cheap  foreign  labor.     T-r- 
ally  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  goods  produced  in  America  than  for  t  ■. 
sent  in  from  across  the  sea,  but  this  idea  of  a  perfect  protective  tariff  is  one  *t 
would  place  us  fairly  in  competition  with  any  and  every  other  country.     He  v 
be  very  slow  to  buy  anything  "made  in  Germany,"  no  matter  at  what  price.     Ik- '  - 
little  or  no  use  for  the  Heinies. — Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Standard. 

We  have  no  intention  of  deserting  our  good  friends  Wood  Flon?.     First,  Ik**:4 
your  product  measures  up  to  our  standard,  and  second,  because  you  have  been  trui«. 
disposed  toward  us  during  the  days  of  stress  of  the  past  year. — Bridgeport  iC  ri: 
Star. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wood's  letter  relative  to  German  mats.    The  Vindicator  has  alrva- 
been  approached  in  regard  to  this  and  has  refused  to  consider  their  proportion.    !i . 
our  intention  to  stick  by  our  friends. — Younestown  (Ohio)  Vindicator. 

It  is  not  my  custom  to  change  firms  with  wnom  I  deal  simply  to  save  a  few  <vn>  i 
I  do  not  believe  that  cheaper  products  are  economical  in  the  final  analveiB, — \%  irr.  ■ 
<Ohio)  Tribune. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  regarding  German  mats  will  say  we  will  stick  a*  '■ 
as  you  try  to  give  us  a  square  deal.    We  appreciate  your  situation  and  want  tr-  **■-- 
you  of  our  support. — Centralia  (111.)  Sentinel. 

We  could  buy  German  paper  cheaper  than  American  paper,  but  we  have  been  ' 
i  ng  American  print  paper  at  the  higher  price  and  expect  to  continue  to  do  no,  tho  ^* 
as  we  expect  to  continue  to  buy  your  mats  so  long  as  your  prices  are  fair  and  r*a-  - 
able. — Sterling  (111.)  Gazette. 

We  have  your  letter  regarding  the  dumping  of  German  dry  mats  on  thi»  r**:i  t 
and  in  reply  will  state  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  your  position  in  the  ra*.    - 
The  Wood  dry  mat  is  far  superior.—  Dayton  (Ohio)  Morning  Journal. 

The  Florida  Metropolis  is  satisfied  with  the  Wood  dry  mat  in  every  particular  * 
does  not  intend  to  purchase  German  or  other  foreign-made  dry  mats.     We  Uv\* 
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5  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  American  to  encourage  home  industries,  and  you  may 
int  on  us. — Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Florida  Metropolis. 

Replying  to  yours  without  date  in  reference  to  the  dry -mat  industry,  we  beg  to  as- 
■e  vou  that  we  stand  by  our  friends  and  expect  to  continue  using  Wood  dry  mats. — 
nkirk  (N.Y.)  Observer. 

fou  are  quite  right. — Baltimore  (Md.)  International  Syndicate. 
Vill  stick  and  trust  your  concern  to  lower  prices  as  soon  as  consistent. — Waukegan 
I.)  Sun. 

XV  have  read  with  interest  your  circular  letter  and  wish  to  say  that  we  have  no 
»rition  of  discontinuing  business  with  your  concern  as  long  as  quality  of  product 
naintained. — Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck  &  Crawford,  New  York. 
:hall  an  infant  and  important  "American  industry  be  destroyed  by  the  Germans? 
lat  is  your  answer?  No;  we  will  stay  with  you. — Cambridge  (Ohio)  Jeffersonian. 
\p  do"  not  believe  we  would  consider  making  any  change.  We  are  getting  along 
•y  nicely  and  have  recommended  your  mats  and  service  very  highly  to  the  pub- 
iVrs  of  the  Rockford  Star. — Beloit  (WTis.)  News. 

is  far  as  the  Advocate  is  concerned,  there  is  no  danger  of  our  changing  from  the 
»«1  mat  to  an  imported  product  if  the  decision  rests  on  cost  alone.  We  do  not  use 
iitficient  number  of  mats  to  make  cost  the  primary  object,  but  are  much  more 
treated  in  quality.  We  believe  that  this  should  be  much  the  more  important 
^deration. — Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate. 

\'v  do  not  think  you  have  anything  to  fear  from  foreign  mats.  We  tried  out  a 
iple  and  found  them  very  unsatisfactory.  From  what  we  understand,  they  are 
ui£  serious  trouble  with  them  in  all  the  places  in  this  vicinity  that  have  tried 
m  —Springfield  (111.)  State  Register. 

\'e  are  satisfied  with  your  mats  and  prices.  However,  we  do  expect  lower  prices 
mats  in  the  future.  Make  good  mats  and  sell  them  at  the  right  prices  and  you 
*1  not  fear  anybody's  goods.  Cut  out  the  patriotic  appeal.  It  isn't  worth  a 
pa.— Albany  ($.  Y.)  Sunday  Telegram. 

lie  Journal  is  with  you  at  all  times  against  German-made  mats  regardless  of  price. — 
mitton  (Ohio)  Journal. 

IV  have  no  intention  of  changing  the  source  of  our  supply  for  dry  mats.  We  do 
Mieve  that  any  publisher  would  purchase  German-made  dry  mats  if  the  difference 
(»riit»  amounted  to  only  the  difference  in  wages  that  was  required  to  be  paid  in 
many  and  the  United  States. — Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 
h«*  mats  we  are  getting  from  you  work  very  satisfactorily,  and  as  long  as  they  do  we 
I  not  be  interested  in  any  other  mats.  We  certainly  hope  that  the  competition 
I  not  be  so  keen  that  you  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  and  continue  the  manu- 
lure  of  the  dry  mats,  be  it  Germany  or  any  other  foreign  country. — Olean  (N.  Y.) 

MS. 

»V  of  course,  will  always  favor  the  homemade  product,  as  we  stand  for  American- 
le  products  first.  So  far  as  the  German  mat  is  concerned,  we  think  you  have 
thing  to  fear  from  its  competition,  as  it  is  an  inferior  article  compared  with  the 
>J.—  Aurora  (III.)  Beacon  News. 

<>  appreciate  what  you  are  doing  in  perfecting  an  American-made  dry  mat.  If  it 
nld  develop  that  there  is  an  effort  to  crush  your  business  by  "  dumping,"  you  will 
#»  our  sympathy  and  support. — Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times, 
-eplying  to  your  circular  letter,  we  desire  to  assure  you  that  our  cordial  sympathy 
rith  you  in  the  position  as  stated  in  that  letter,  and,  furthermore,  we  desire  to 
ire  you  that  we  have  every  intention  of  giving  you  our  support  as  long  as  we  are 
iv  i »  feel  that  we  in  turn  are  receiving  a  square  deal. — raterson  (N.  J.)  Press 
trdian. 

•»u  have  my  standing  order  for  dry  mats,  and  I  have  no  present  intention  of  making 
<  hange.    Am  not  buying  any  German  mats  and  not  in  favor  of "  trading  with  the 
ay/* — Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press. 
*e  have  no  intention  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  your  dry  mats  and  do  not  know 

you  should  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  your  customers  generally  have  such 
ntion.  You  should  know  that  you  have  our  good  will,  and  we  desire  to  see  your 
inftsa  continuing  to  be  a  successful  career.    We  were  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very 

users  of  your  dry  mats  in  the  South.  We  have  advocated  their  use  at  publishers' 
lings  and  elsewhere,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  have  been  the  means  of  securing 
iv  new  customers.— Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 

•mj  need  have  no  fear  of  our  using  the  German  product.  The  fact  that  it  is  German 
le  is  enough  to  condemn  it  in  our  sight.  Count  us  as  one  of  your  steady  custom- 
— Ottawa  (111.)  Republican  Times. 

'•Mild  state  that  our  policy  is  to  remain  with  the  company  that  took  care  of  us 
ing  the  trying  situation  that  the  war  created,  and  until  convinced  that  an  un- 
"nable  price  is  being  charged  us  we  shall  not  consider  any  proposals  made  to  us. — 
»mta  ( N.  Y.)  Star. 
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We  do  not  see  that  we  should  be  called  on  to  help  promote  your  burines  for  v  k 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  advantage  of  the  lower-price  m*tr~* 
if  we  continue  to  use  the  process — Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  newspapers  have  been  benefited  very  materially  tn>m  •_ 
importation  of  foreign  news  print,  which  has  been  practically  responsible  f«>r  •_• 
break  in  the  high  spot-market  price,  and  if  same  had  not  materialized  manv  &**-- 
papers  would  have  been  put  out  of  business.    This  situation,  of  course,  d«x*  i 
apply  to  the  Wood  dry  mat,  which  we  believe  most  publishers  will  recognize-—  id*  : 
(Ga.)  News. 

We  want  to  indulge  our  patriotism  as  far  as  possible,  but  we  could  do  so  mare  <h^- 
fully  if  the  cost  of  the  American-made  dry  mat  would  show  some  indications  of  del  - 
ing  along  with  other  commodities. — Omaha  (Nebr.)  World  Herald. 

The  News  has  no  intention  of  making  a  change  in  this  matter,  and  we  certainly  t_ 
recommend  your  production,  as  we  have  several  times  in  the  past,  and  our  ri»  x 
that  the  German  production  will  not  gain  a  foothold.  We  are  having  good  ro-t* 
with  our  mats  and  can  see  no  reason  for  a  change.  What  we  want  is  result*,  ta<4  ~ 
seem  to  be  getting  them. — Salem  (Mass.)  News. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  foreign  competition  on  a  price-cutting  basis  irili  c 
disturb  the  relations  that  have  been  established  between  us.    We  appreciate  y  .* 
position  in  the  matter  as  well  as  the  element  of  reliable  service  upon  which  you  "r» 
properly  lay  stress.    As  long  as  the  Wood  mat  is  marketed  at  a  reasonable  mania  • 
profit  and  can  stand  comparison  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  results  we  belier*  .. 
should  hold  the  trade. — North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript. 

WAIL  POCKETS. 

[Paragraph  1313.] 

STATEMENT   OF   CHARLES   A.  HAMILTON,  BE  PRESENTING  BUT- 
FALO  ART  MANUFACTURING  CO.  (INC.),  WASHINGTON,  B.C. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committer  I 
have  come  here  just  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  behalf  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  wall  pockets.  Wall  pockets  were  not  made  in  the  Univ. 
States  until  after  1914.  They  are  used  largely  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  the  houses  of  people  who  can  not  indulge  in  very  elabon: 
art.     They  are  in  various  sizes. 

Up  until  now  we  were  making  about  30  different  designs,  ta". 
because  of  the  enormous  increase  m  the  importations  from  Germ*!; 
in  the  last  six  months  we  have  cut  our  number  down  to  7,  t'nt  • 
1914  we  imported  from  Germany.  In  that  year  the  Buffalo  conipt:  ■ 
which  I  represent  began  to  manufacture  them,  with  a  small  inviv  - 
ment  of  about  $10,000  at  first,  and  they  gradually  increased  tlu»" 
until  they  have  about  $100,000  invested. 

At  the  same  time  another  concern  in  New  York  City,  the  Univi 
States  Wall  Pocket  Manufacturing  Co.,  began  to  manufacture  *v 
pockets.     But  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  imports  smi* 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  New  York  concern  has  gone  out 
business  as  manufacturers  completely,  and  we  are  the  only  marmfj< 
turers  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

The  fact  that  we  manufacture  other  lines  of  art  goods  and  m' 
customers  are  in  the  market  for  wall  pockets  accounts  for  our  m 
tinuance  in  the  production  of  wall  pockets  even  under  present  ruin«»v 
conditions.  Were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  holding  our  trade  in  tkv 
other  lines  we  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  tne  manufacture  ^ 
these  articles  and  to  scrap  our  plant,  as  competition  with  Genu^ 
manufacturers,  whose  employees  receive  wages  less  than  one-qiiatf'. 
of  those  paid  by  our  company,  makes  competition  out  of  the  qiiesti"? 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  you  give  us  the  protection  of  a  specific  <Jtr  ■ 
of  15  cents  a  pound,  instead  of  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  propose* I  >■• 
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ie  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill,  and  for  the  reason  that  we  find 
lat  without  a  duty  equal  to  15  cents  a  pound  it  will  be  absolutely 
npossible  to  continue  this  little  industry. 

I  do  not  want  to  occupy  a  lot  of  your  time.  I  know  you  have  not 
me  to  listen  to  a  very  long  speech,  but  I  have  here  prepared  a  brief 
atement  concerning  the  industry  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  I  would 
ke  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  one  fact :  We  began  the  manu- 
icture  of  wall  pockets  originally  with  10  or  15  employees.  We  now 
ave  about  100,  mostly  girls,  who  are  experts  at  this  sort  of  work; 
nd  the  wages  paid  are  from  $16  to  $40  per  week. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  you  what  wages  are  for  a  similar 
haracter  of  work  abroad,  because  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
ie  have  gone  into  details  very  fully  on  that  subject,  and  the  work 
rhich  they  have  described  is  similar  to  ours.  We  are  to-day  making 
nly  about  250,000  for  the  year,  as  against  1,000,000  last  year,  ana, 
lcidentally,  because  of  the  price  of  paper,  which  is  manufactured 
:om  the  by-product  of  tobacco  factories,  made  from  tobacco  stems, 
nd  which  was  of  very  little  value  aside  from  its  use  in  such  paper — 
ut  the  price  of  that  has  fallen  quite  considerably,  and  we  have 
educed  our  price  to  the  jobber  from  $99  down  to  $75  this  year  for  the 
irgest  wall  pockets. 

With  that  short  statement,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee, 
will  file  this  brief  which  I  have  prepared. 

Senator  McLean.  Does  your  brief  contain  the  cost  of  raw 
aaterials  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  gives  you  our  cost  of  production.  I  have  not 
;one  into  the  details  as  to  cost  per  pound,  but  we  have  given  you  the 
otal  cost  to  manufacture — so  mucn  per  thousand: 

Senator  McLean.  In  a  word,  about  what  does  your  raw  material 
*>st  you  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  but  if  you  will  permit  me 

will  ascertain  and  add  that  to  the  brief  and  give  it  to  tne  stenog- 
apher. 

(In  answer  to  the  question  of  Senator  McLean,  Mr.  Hamilton 
urnished  the  following  information :) 

The  present  cost  of  paper  averages  5}  cents  per  pound. 

Aniline  colors  average  $2.75  per  pound,  except  blue,  which  costs  at  the  present 
ime  $7.75  per  pound. 

The  average  cost  of  the  pockets  at  the  factory  per  thousand  is:  Small  size.  $41: 
indium,  $53;  larRe,  $68. 

<K  these  costs  labor  represents  $28  for  the  small  sizes,  $33  for  medium,  and  $39  for 
b*  Urge  sizes. 

Price*  to  the  trade  for  the  season  of  1923  are,  respectively,  $44,  $58,  and  $75. 

taar  or  Charles  a.  Hamilton,  representing  buffalo  art  manufactur- 
ing CO.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

V*  a*k  that  you  so  amend  paragraph  1313  of  the  bill  H.  R.  7456  as  to  place  a  specific 
(iity  of  15  cents  a  pound  upon  wall  pockets  as  described  in  the  paragraph  above  men- 
tfmed  instead  of  the  proposed  ad  valorem  duty  of  26  per  cent. 

The  reason  for  asking  this  change  in  the  tariff  is  that  the  present  condition  of  this 
ftlu«try  is  threatened  with  absolute  annihilation  through  the  competition  of  the 
•wducis  of  German  manufacturers. 

Previous  to  1914  no  wall  pockets  were  made  in  the  United  States.  There  were 
mndreds  of  thousands  of  them  imported  each  year,  which  were  sold  through  the 
rPJ?»wH»tivea  of  the  German  manufacturers  and  American  jobbing  houses.  The 
I'malo  Art  Manufacturing  Co.  (Inc.)  was  one  of  the  American  concerns  importing 
[4ilpo:keta  (or  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  trade  which  came  to  that  companv  in 
&*  attribution  of  its  own  products.    The  stoppage  of  the  importation  of  German 
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supplies  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  made  it  necessary,  in  order  to  supply  the  tn. 
to  produce  wall  pockets  in  the  United  States,  and  with  that  object  in  view  the  Hi:  . 
Art  Manufacturing  Co.  established  a  small  plant  for  the  production  of  these  *«»• 
The  principal  owner  of  that  plant  Mr.  F.  J.  Offermann,  at  first  in  vested  about  $)<•  •«' 
but  a9  the  demand  grew  his  investment  increased,  until  to-dav  he  and  hi*  as»  .. 
have  invested  nearly  $100,000  in  this  particular  branch  of  their  work.    The  nnn.r  • 
of  employees  grew  from  15  or  20  to  more  than  100.  and  the  earnings  of  these  employ  *~ 
is  from  $16  to  $40  a  week.    About  the  same  time  the  United  States  Wall  Pocket  Mar 
factoring  Co.  was  established  in  New  York  City   and  together  there  two  rot- 
produced  wall  pockets  to  the  value  of  approximately  $500,000  annually,  empKi»» 
a  total  of  about  175  people. 

But  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  rehabilitation  of  German  industrif*  *< 
brought  about  a  return  of  imports  from  Germany,  and  since  the  Ways  and  V*  •  • 
Committee  prepared  the  pending  tariff  bill  the  importations  from  Germany  have  v~.  * . 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  New  York  company  has  quit  business  entirely  and  orr  < 
pany  has  been  compelled  to  cut  its  production  down  so  that  instead  of  *  in- 
different designs  heretofore  manufactured  we  are  producing  only  7,  and  we  fht'  • 
compelled  to  clo?e  down  entirely  unless  we  arp  given  adequate  protection. 

The  prices  at  which  these  seven  designs  are  sold  to  the  trade  range  from  $10  tr  r 
per  thousand,  which  represents  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  an  average  profit  d  '  r 
10  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  labor  and  material.    Even  this  small  percentage  "'•* 
cost  is  not  net,  as  wall  pockets  are  sold  on  long  credits.    Goods  sold  in  the  sprin?  v* 
not  paid  for  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  fund*  iruoi  ± 
banks  to  pay  for  labor  and  material.    The  interest  paid  on  such  loans  reduce?  pr  * 
to  not  more  than  6  per  cent.    Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our  company  has  deve'  -- 
the  manufacture  of  other  lines,  such  as  calendars,  no  further  attempt  would  be  (- 
to  compete  with  the  German  manufacturers,  but  this  branch  of  our  bucdnese  «' 
be  discontinued  entirely,  and  it  must  be  discontinued  unless  Congress  will  *,; ' 
us  protection.    If  compelled  to  take  this  course,  the  plant  will  have  to  be  sent-  - 
completely,  as  the  equipment  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  nor  cid  r  * 
sold  for  20  per  cent  of  its  cost.    German  wall  pockets  are  offered  in  the  United  **t  - 
market  to-day  at  prices  ranging  from  2,000  to  4,000  marks.    During  the  Usi  •• 
months  the  exchange  fluctuations  of  the  German  mark,  as  shown  in  an  artio*  •- 
Commerce  Reports,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  December  19,  I  - 
headed  "No  fundamental  economic  improvement  shown  by  recovery  of  <i*n«*' 
mark, "  ranged  from  0.0035  cent  on  the  18th  of  November,  up  to  0.0054  cent  «c  : 
1st  of  December.    The  same  bulletin  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that — 

"The  constantly  growing  adverse  trade  balance  and  the  fear  of  protective  ro*-*.-  •• 
abroad  has  led  the  German  Government  to  attempt  a  new  control  of  export  ;  *  * 
in  an  endeavor  to  approximate  the  world  level.     It  Mill  be  increasingly  dac**--." 
to  sell  a  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  output  abroad.    An  attempt  is  Deiue  r*- 
by  the  foreign  trade  office,  although  without  entire  success,  to  compel  the  payp>- 
for  German  exports  to  be  made  in  foreign  currencies. " 

But  it  needs  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  to  control  the  An>r  ■ " 
market  for  wall  pockets,  for  that  control  exists  to  a  very  large  extent.    The  ♦  i  *  - 
Country  is  to-day  flooded  *  ith  the  German  imports.    The  orders  booked  by  the  P   '  - 
Art  Manufacturing  Co.  for  the  current  season  have  fallen  off  more  than~70  p*r  * 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  German  manufacturer  is  able  to  place  his  ware?  u 
hands  of  the  American  jobbers  at  a  price  far  below  the  cost  of  production  in 
country. 

The  argument  that  the  value  of  the  German  mark  may  increase  to  such  an  eit#  — 
to  wipe  out  this  difference  in  cost  has  little  to  commend  it,  for  the  fact  remain*  thx* 
present  cost  of  production  in  Germany  is  far  below  the  cost  in  the  United  Sut».j  *• 
even  with  the  restoration  of  the  antewar  value  of  the  mark,  Germany,  owiiu  : 
great  difference  in  the  wages,  can  and  will  continue  to  produce  wall  pockets  a;*  t- 
which  we  can  not  meet  in  the  United  States.    Nor  can  the  American  buyer  k  • 
upon  any  advantage  as  a  result  of  the  lower  cost  of  German  manufacture.     vw\  hi- 
demonstrates  clearly  that,  with  the  elimination  of  American  competition,  tfw  t*r- 
will  promptly  increase  the  selling  price  in  this  country  to  the  highest  tigurr  U  a 
market  will  stand.    The  gas-mantle  industry  is  a  case  in  point.    Some  vear*  k? 
firm  in  Ohio  developed  the  placer  mining  of  monozite  sand  in  North  Carolina.    V 
zite  sand  is  the  raw  material  from  which  nitrate  of  thorium  is  produced.     Ni*iv* 
thorium  is  essential  in  the  making  of  gas  mantles.    The  Germans  cut  thi»  j«r^ 
thorium  to  such  a  figure  in  this  country  that  the  industry  was  throttled  and  mm* 
sand  is  no  longer  produced  successfully. 

Wall  pockets  are  made  principally  from  a  coarse  paper  which  is  a  by-prodiirt . j 
tobacco  manufactories.    Its  base  is  the  tobacco  Btems  which  are  thrown  oul  t» 
manufacture  of  smoking  material .    There  has  been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  this  runu   • 
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ad  a  corresponding  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  wholesale  price  of  the  American 
roduct.  But  there  has  been  no  corresponding  fall  in  the  price  of  aniline  dyes,  which 
r**  an  essential  material  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods.  The  superintendent  of 
i«»  Buffalo  Art  Works  writes  under  date  of  December  5,  as  follows: 

''According  to  information  we  received  regarding  the  importation  of  wall  pockets 
om  Germany,  these  have  increased  almost  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  six  months. 

*4  Its  effect  on  our  business  can  be  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
uicern,  called  the  United  States  Wall  Pocket  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  discontinued 
atirely  the  manufacture  of  wall  pockets,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  compete  with 
ie  German  products. 

*.  We  are  inclosing  you  a  copy  of  our  new  price  list,  and  you  will  note  that  our  new 
ne  consists  of  but  seven  designs,  whereas  we  usually  carried  about  30  designs. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  relying  on  a  fair  duty  being  placed  on  wall 
tickets,  we  should  be  compelled  to  discontinue  also,  as  we  are  unable  to  even  begin 

>  compete  with  the  German  wall  pockets  under  present  conditions. 

"  Raw  material  has  not  fallen  to  any  great  extent,  with  the  exception  of  paper, 
his  10  reflected  in  our  prices,  as  we  are  now  selling  the  large  size  at  $75  per  1,000, 
hich  were  selling  at  $99.  Aniline  colors  cost  us  the  same.  As  skilled  labor  is  re- 
utred,  we  have  been  unable  to  reduce  our  costs  in  this  direction." 

We  believe  that  we  have  shown  you  in  the  above  the  reasons  why  it  is  absolutely 
ecesaary  that  a  tariff  be  placed  upon  wail  pockets  high  enough  to  insure  the  mainte- 
ajice  ox  the  industry  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  wall  pockets  are  not  a  prime 
<*raseity  in  the  life  of  the  American  people.  It  is  also  true  that  they  do  not  compete 
ith  the  art  galleries  or  exhibitions  of  pictures,  but  they  do  add  brightness  to  the  homes 
!  the  poorer  of  our  population;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  industry  helps  to 
i&*Q  the  unemployment  of  American  working  people,  we  urge  that  you  help  us  to 
i&intain  these  people  in  their  places  by  affording  us  the  means  to  continue  to  pay 
lem  wages,  which  we  can  not  do  unless  we  are  given  protection  sufficient  to  maintain 
>*  existence  of  this  industry. 

As  a  further  argument  for  the  desirability  of  placing  a  specific  duty  upon  wall 
>ckets  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  act  of  1909  views  of  any  land- 
rap?,  scene,  building,  place,  or  locality  in  the  United  States  on  cardboard  or  paper 
vre  made  dutiable  at  a  specific  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
hile  thinner  cards  containing  such  scenes  were  made  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
lousand.  In  the  act  of  1913  cards  containing  American  scenes  (par.  329,  p.  116  of  the 
>mparison)  were  made  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  thousand.  Here  the  committee* 
a*  a  precedent  upon  which  to  base  the  action  which  we  ask.  Should  it  be  deemed 
ffiirable  to  refrain  from  including  wall  pockets  in  paragraph  1313,  we  ask  that  these 
tirles  be  placed  in  paragraph  1310  by  inserting  the  words  "wall  pockets'1  after  the 
on!  "booklets"  made  of  paper,  cardboard,  e£.,  in  the  fourteenth  line  of  paragraph 
HO,  page  116  of  the  comparison,  so  as  to  maYe  wall  pockets  dutiable  at  tne  rate  of 

>  cents  a  pound,  as  it  is  proposed  to  make  booklets  of  similar  character. 

PAPER  TUBES. 

[Paragraph  1313.] 

TATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  L.  CHASE,  REPRESENTING  F.  A. 
CHA8B  <fe  CO.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.;  AND  THE  AMERICAN  PAPER 
TUBE  CO.,  OF  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Chase.  The  subject  we  are  interested  in,  sir,  is  a  duty  on  paper 
nbes  used  in  the  textile  arts  for  spinning,  and  I  brought  down  a  tew 
unples  to  show  what  they  look  like  and  incidentally  to  show  how 
hey  are  used,  and,  if  I  may,  I  will  state  briefly  our  position  in  the 
natter  [exhibiting  samples  to  committee]. 

We  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  for  the  enactment 
n  the  new  tariff  law  of  a  clause  in  Schedule  M — Papers,  granting 
ue  and  equitable  protection  to  our  products,  and  petitioning  for 
be  insertion  in  a  proper  paragraph  of  the  words:  "Paper  tubes, 
npered  or  parallel,  5  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  is  that  in  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  is  now  in  paragraph  1313,  basket  clause.  Of  course, 
ur  point  is  to  take  it  out  of  the  basket  clause,  and  that  is  specifically 
nentioned  under  the  title  "  paper  tubes.' ' 
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In  the  Fordney  tariff  recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent  s- 
tives  paper  tubes  are  not  specifically  mentioned  and  are  placed  z 
the  basket  clause  with  unlisted  "  manufactures  of  paper,  26  per  cen: 
ad  valorem." 

Inasmuch  as  the  duty  on  paper  from  which  these  tubes  are  m*i 
carries  the  same  duty  as  the  finished  tubes — 26  per  cent  ad  valorem- 
American  tube  makers  are  afforded  no  margin  of  protection  for  ti/ 
labor  and  manufacture  of  their  product.  To  correct  this  inequity 
we  therefore  earnestly  urge  that  in  the  new  tariff  law  paper  tul^ 
be  specifically  mentioned  and  listed  and  given  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  tubes  for  textile  purposes  in  the  Unit*  i 
States  represents  a  business  of  considerable  magnitude  and  invt^t- 
ment,  requires  highly  developed  plants  and  equipment  and  njo.K 
skilled  and  highly  trained  labor.  The  business  is  conducted  by  .* 
number  of  independent  plants  in  various  States. 

It  may  be  of  mterest  to  your  honorable  body  to  know  that  dur  v 
the  war  a  great  majority  of  the  silk,  woolen,  cotton,  and  wors>! 
spinners  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  output  of  the  paper-tu"< 
makers  of  the  United  States  to  run  their  plants,  and  in  our  opini" 
the  protection  of  the  paper-tube  industry  of  the  United  States  i*  -.' 
vital  importance  to  the  very  large  textile  interests. 

The  manufacture  of  paper-tube  products  in  foreign  countrif? 
principally  in  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  is  highly  deveU»|»* 
ed  and  of  very  considerable  proportions,  and  specially  welToiganizxil 
for  export  trade,  which  is  normally  of  very  large  volume.  Beiuz 
conversant  with  tube-manufacturing  conditions  in  these  country 
and  in  touch  with  their  present  day  costs,  we  know  them  to  possts* 
very  marked  advantages  in  costs  of  production  over  the  makers  ».f 
similar  products  in  the  United  States,  both  as  to  materials,  laNr 
and  overhead,  but  principally  in  the  matter  of  labor,  which  is  ^jj 
largest  item  of  cost.  # 

Foreign  labor  costs  approximate  one-quarter  the  cost  of  suuilir 
labor  in  the  United  States  and  enables  our  European  compeiit":> 
to  make  prices  for  export  to  the  United  States  which  makers  in  rri- 
country  will  find  it  impossible  to  meet  and  maintain  Amen<  in 
standards  of  wages.  A  careful  survey  of  conditions  abroad  in  ^j* 
industry  shows  clearly  both  an  abiUty  and  a  purpose  at  the  piw' 
time  to  undersell  American  makers  of  paper  tubes  in  our  hoivf 
market.  In  addition,  the  abnormal  situation  in  foreign  exch&r^* 
gives  the  tube  makers  abroad  an  added  advantage  in  undersellir.^ 
American  makers. 

In  view  of  the  known  conditions  abroad  and  to  afford  adequ&1/ 
and  fair  protection  to  American  manufacturers  of  paper  tufr<r* 
whom  we  feel  are  entitled  to  proper  protection  on  their  product* 
we  respectfully  ask  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  body  and  :,  • 
granting  of  our  petition  for  the  enactment  of  the  clause  aboTr 
"paper  tubes,  tapered  or  parallel,  5  cents  per  pound  and  3^  ;*• 
cent  ad  v.iWem." 

Senator  Smoot.  Tell  us  how  many  men  are  employed  in  the  indu- 
try  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  think  there  might  be  employed,  perhaps,  500  or  <V» 
It  is  not  large  in  that  respect,  but,  on  the  other  liana,  it  is  of  i  *u 
interest  to  the  spinners. 
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NOTE. 

Relieving  the  greatest  demand  for  the  Tariff  Hearings  before  the 
late  Finance  Committee  on  H.  R.  7456  will  be  only  for  those 
edules  containing  the  particular  items  in  which  each  individual 
nterested,  the  preliminary  prints  have  been  revised  and  indexed 
1  printed  by  schedules. 
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Schedule  14. 
SUNDRIES. 

ASBESTOS  MANUFACTURES. 

[Paragraph  1401.] 

iTEMENT  OF  HABBY  PAUL  BABNES,  BEPBESENTING  AMERICAN 
MANUFACTUBEBS  OF  ASBESTOS  MATEBIALS. 

H r.  Barnes.  I  represent  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
isisting  of  Keasbv  &  Mattison  Co.,  with  factories  in  Ambler,  Pa.; 
tins-Mann ville  (Inc.),  with  factories  in  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
re,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois;  the  American  Asbestos 
.,  with  factories  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  Asbestos  Fiber  Spinning  Co., 
th  factories  in  Pennsylvania:  the  Asbestos  Textile  Co.,  with  fac- 
ies  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts ;  the  Franklin  Manufacturing 
.,  with  factories  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  General  Asbestos  &  Rubber 
.t  with  factory  in  South  Carolina:  the  Norristown  Magnesia  & 
bestos  Co.,  with  factories  in  Pennsylvania ;  the  Sail  Mountain  Co., 
th  factories  in  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois;  the  United  States  As- 
stos  Cov  with  factory  in  Pennsylvania;  the  H.  F.  Watson  Co.,  with 
Tories  in  Pennsylvania;  the  CJonneross  Yarn  Mills,  with  factories 
South  Carolina;  and  the  Asbestos  Shingle  Slate  &  Sheathing  Co., 
th  factories  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  asbestos  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of 
!  form  in  which  asbestos  is  treated  in  the  present  bill,  under  para- 
tph  1401,  but  believe  that  the  rates  suggested  in  this  paragraph, 
d  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  much  too  low. 
The  grouping  as  approved  Tby  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
stified  because  of  the  wide  range  of  materials  manufactured  from 
bestos  or  in  which  asbestos  forms  an  important  component  part, 
irther,  the  quality  of  asbestos  itself  entering  into  these  materials  is 
such  wide  aifference  that  these  various  classes  of  materials  should 
considered  individually  and  not  under  a  general  heading  "  Manu- 
:tures  of  asbestos,"  as  has  been  the  case  in  tariffs  heretofore.  The 
lue  of  asbestos  entering  into  these  products  ranges  from  1  cent  per 
und  to  $1.50  per  pound,  and  the  value  of  the  finished  materials 
ages  from  \\  cents  per  pound  to  $10  and  upward  per  pound. 
Senator  La  Foixette.  What  is  the  total  value  of  manufactures  of 
bestos  in  this  country? 
Mr.  Barnes.  $100,000,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  industry? 
Mr.  Barnes.  From  30,000  to  50,000  men. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  industry  ? 
Mr.  Barnes.  Comparatively,  sir ;  having  grown  up  during  the  last 
i  years. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Have  you  calculated  the  imports,  and  rj 
you  state  them  over  a  series  of  years,  coming  into  this  country  i 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  imports  in  1920  were  $204,000 ;  exports— I  *il 
treat  that  later  on  in  my  statement. 

Senator  La  Foixette.  Have  you  the  imports  for  a  series  of  y«i 
preceding  1920  to  show  whether  it  has  been  increasing  or  not! 

Mr.  Barnes.  No  ;  I  have  not  those  figures.    The  Tariff  Commissi 
has  prepared  them,  I  believe,  and  I  have  seen  them.    The  export 
asbestos  from  foreign  countries  was  prohibited  during  the  war, 
it  was  an  absolute  war  necessity,  so  that  no  countrjr  could  e: 
during  that  period. 

The  approved  classification  will  simplify  the  collections  of 
nue  and  minimize  the  opportunity  for  undervaluation,  whether  it 
intention  or  unintention. 

Since  asbestos  products  were  first  placed  on  the  dutiable  list,  i 
1883,  the  industry  has  grown  from  a  capitalization  of  a  few  hundn 
thousand  dollars  and  employing  not  over  100  men  to  the  industry  e 
to-day,  with  a  capital  and  surplus  of  between  fifty  and  seventy-Si 
million  dollars,  and  employing  in  normal  times  over  50,000* nr: 
and  a  yearly  business  turnover  of  $100,000,000. 

During  this  period,  since  1883,  many  new  uses  of  asbestos  hi* 
been  found  and  manufacturing  processes  have  been  greatly  ia 
proved.  In  fact,  so  many  uses  now  require  asbestos  that  it  is"  aba 
lutely  essential  in  times  of  both  peace  and  war. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  at  this  point  a  letter  fr : 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Congressman  Watson,  of  Pennsylnu 
relative  to  asbestos  treading] : 

Navy  Depabtustc 
Washington,  May  24,  if.'< 

My  Dear  Mb.  Watson  :  In  response  to  your  request,  I  hasten  to  mMm  y 
that  the  United  States  Navy  uses  large  quantities  of  asbestos  in  the  fern 
such  finished  products  as  pipe  covering,  millboard,  and  magnesia  blocfcs. 

It  is  impossible  on  this  short  notice  to  give  even  an  approximation  of  "J 
amount  of  asbestos  which  would  be  contained  in  a  year's  supply  of  these  ftiLsa 
products;  but,  as  this  material  is  constantly  used  in  the  installation  ii 
repairs  to  boilers  and  pipe  lines  ashore  and  afloat,  this  commodity  Is  of  m 
importance  and  interest  to  the  Navy. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Edwin  Denby,  Secretary  of  the  JFi  - 
Hon.  Hknry  W.  Watson, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 

Asbestos  is  used  as  an  electrical  insulator,  a  fire  resistant  and  it 
tection,  for  steam  packing  and  other  purposes,  as  a  fuel  consent,  i 
a  building  material,  and  m  a  hundred  ana  one  different  ways  astafl 
products  are  required  in  the  industrial  world.  They  are  also  U>r% 
in  the  humblest  home  in  the  form  of  stove  mats,  toasters,  iron  hoM* 
and  other  domestic  appliances. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  is  in  the  form  of  asbestos  shinsk 
which  are  rapidly  replacing  inflammable  shingles,  although  i' 
branch  of  the  industry  has  developed  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  Isnot  the  asbestos  industry  of  'comparatively p 
cent  growth? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

In  stating  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  believe  that  the  rat*?  $i 
proved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  are  high  enough,  we  nx« 
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lat  the  rates  as  approved  will  not  give  the  manufacturers  of  this 
tun  try  sufficient  protection  to  equalize  the  difference  in  cost  between 
merican  and  European  production.  Witnesses  from  other  lines  of 
dustry — manufacturers,  employees  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
hers— have  appeared  before  this  committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
ommittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  stated  that  the  wage 
fference  between  American  and  European  labor  is,  in  many  coun- 
ies,  a^  1 : 3  ratio,  while  in  countries  where  the  exchange  is  very  low 
e  ratio  is  1 :  12. 

We  find,  upon  investigating  the  cost  of  European  production,  that 
e  wages  paid  are  approximately  as  follows :  In  Germany,  for  un- 
illed  labor,  150  marks,  about  $1.50,  per  week;  in  England,  for  un- 
illed  labor,  25  shillings,  about  $6,  per  week;  and  in  the  United 
:ates,  $20  per  week. 

For  carders,  spinners,  and  other  skilled  textile  workers  the  Ger- 
an  laborer  receives  200  marks  per  week,  or  about  $2,  present  ex- 
ange ;  the  English  skilled  weaver  receives  55  shillings  per  week,  or 
3,  present  exchange;  and  the  American  workingman  of  the  same 
iss  receives  from  $30  to  $40  per  week.  These  figures  for  English 
rtile  workers  were  furnished  by  the  deputy  minister  of  labor, 
ttawa,  Canada. 

The  cost  of  production  of  asbestos  materials  may  be  divided  into 
o  parts,  material  and  labor  and  overhead.  About  55  per  cent  of 
e  cost  of  production  is  material  and  45  per  cent  is  labor  and  over- 
ad.  Even  in  the  cost  of  material  the  American  manufacturer  is 
ndicapped  by  the  European  competitors. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  manufacturers  ¥ 
Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  manufacturers  of  all  grades  of  asbestos.  Here- 
fore  the  witnesses  have  only  spoken  about  shingles.  This  is  chiefly 
e  textiles. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rates  here? 
Mr.  Barnes.  No,  sir ;  we  are  asking  for  higher  rates. 
American  workmen  will  not  work  with  certain  grades  of  asbestos 
ter,  the  use  of  which  the  European  workman  thinks  nothing  of; 
At  is,  certain  grades  of  fiber  contain  a  great  deal  of  dust,  which  tends 
tuberculosis,  and  the  American  workmen  will  not  use  it,  while  the 
iropeans  will.  These  grades  are  very  much  cheaper  than  the  class 
fibers  used  by  the  American  manufacturers,  but  as  they  are  full  of 
rt,  sand,  and  dust,  their  use  is  very  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
e  workman  coming  in  contact  with  same. 

Further,  the  American  manufacturer  has  always  planned  his  pro- 
ctions  on  a  large  output  basis,  and  this  is  absolutely  necessary 
view  of  the  high  cost  of  labor.  In  Europe,  where  labor  is  cheap, 
?se  low-grade  fibers,  which  work  more  slowly  than  the  high-grade 
tnadian,  can  be  used  to  profit.  This  is  not  the  case  in  America. 
*  use  these  cheap  fibers  the  labor  cost  would  be  so  increased  that 
?  advantage  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  would  be  lost. 
The  American  asbestos  manufacturers  during  the  war  were  practi- 
Uy  compelled  by  the  Government  to  increase  their  output,  requiring 
i  erection  of  new  buildings  and  installation  of  new  equipment.  This 
:rease  in  output  was  required  to  furnish  the  war  industries  with 
air  essential  requirements  of  asbestos.  The  manufacturers  willingly 
i  as  requested.  Many  of  them,  in  fact  most,  increased  the  size  of 
rir  plants  and  their  production.    Any  excess  profits  which  they 
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made  during  that  period  have  been  collected  as  taxes.     Now  t& 
American  manufacturer  finds  himself  with  a  plant  which,  perhaps 
is  too  large  for  normal  conditions — no  ready  cash — a  stock  of  man: 
factured  goods  on  hand,  and  European  products  being  imported  tt 
price  below  the  cost  of  the  American  production. 

Very  much  the  same  condition  is  true  of  the  European  manuftr 
turers  with  regards  to  overproduction,  only  they  have  the  advanU* 
of  being  able  to  dispose  of  their  materials  in  foreign  mark* 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  Germany  can  all  supply  their  owi 
requirements  for  asbestos  materials.  Besides  furnisning  this  qui; 
tity  of  material  they  could  furnish  sufficient  for  the  requirements  i 
this  country,  and  under  the  tariff  now  in  effect  are  endeavoring  to  <&s 
pose  of  this  excess  of  material  at  what  will  be  an  enormous  pmr 
for  them,  due  to  their  difference  in  costs  and  the  advantage 
exchange. 

Imports  of  asbestos  have  not  been  very  large,  due  to  the  fact 
this  business  is  not  prosperous  at  the  present  time  and  the  reqoi 
ments  are  not  heavy.    Any  orders,,  nowever,  or  inquiries  irh 
appear  upon  the  market  are  immediately  seized  by  importer* 
prices  far  below  the  American  manufacturer's  cost,  and  thus 
American  manufacturer  is  compelled,  if  he  desires  any  busim 
and  in  most  cases  some  business  must  be  secured  in  order  to  ha 
ready  cash  to  meet  our  taxes — to  sell  his  material  at  a  loss. 

That  Europe  intends  to  secure  this  American  and  other 
business  may  be  judged  from  an  article  appearing  in  the  Gucsri 
Zeitung,  a  German  magazine  relating  to  the  rubber  and  asbesin 
industry.  We  quote  from  this  magazine  as  follows — I  will  not  r»: 
it  but  would  like  it  to  go  into  the  record : 

(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

In  any  case  it  is  a  pleasing  fact  to  know  that  already  toward  the  eui  » 
1919  the  German  asbestos  industries  had  at  their  disposal  sufficient  raw  m'* 
rial  to  enable  them  to  offer  their  goods  in  the  former  good  quality  and  var.K 
Since  then  the  German  asbestos  industry  has  aimed  with  aU  its  strength  %j 
power  at  regaining  its  former  position  as  chief  supplier  of  foreign  counrno 
Leading  firms  report  that  in  spite  of  terrible  difficulties  they  have  alrti4 
succeeded  in  reviving  many  old  connections  and  in  establishing  new  d 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  prices  of  raw  asbestos  can  not  at  present  so  * 
a  comparison  with  those  of  former  yearou  on  the  contrary,  the  prices  iu<i 
undergone  an  enormous  increase  in  the  world's  market.  They  now  figure  (* 
fold  as  much  as  before  the  war  at  places  of  production,  'nils  is  partly  t\ 
plained  by  the  increased  cost  of  production,  higher  wages,  etc.  The*  w 
of  course,  not  the  only  causes  for  the  extraordinary  rise' in  prices.  It  zh 
be  added — that  one  of  the  most  important  wells  of  production — i.  e*  Bojs& 
Siberia — is  totally  at  a  standstill,  the  general  conditions  there  making  li\ 
production  or  export  whatever  impossible.  This  circumstance  acts  strt^r 
in  the  rapid  advance  of  prices  for  raw  asbestos,  which  all  countries  are  -id! 
in  need  of. 

Naturally  the  prices  for  ready-made  asbestos  articles  have  had  to  follow  : 
advance  in  the  prices  of  the  raw  material,  so  that  It  stands  to  reason  th&t 
only  in  Germany  but  in  all  other  countries  a  considerable  rise  in  •***?* 
goods  has  ensued.    The  German  industry  is  particularly  hard  hit  by  :t  *' 
is  feeling  it  all  the  more  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  rate  of  exchange  r.  • 
materials  having  to  be  paid  for  at  manifold  prices. 

The  economic  union  of  the  German  asbestos  industry  is  making  every  effir 
to  create  a  sound  basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  trade.  In  the  mntt»-r 
exportation  the  low  rate  of  German  exchange  is  a  considerable  ndTanrj* 
however  much  it  harms  German  industry  on  the  other  hand,  been  use  thf\>i* 
this  the  foreign  markets  can  buy  German  asbestos  goods  considerably  cheep* 
so  that  the  German  asbestos  industry  is  placed  in  a  position  to  anecerefufo 
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opete  with  its  prices  against  foreign  competition.    If  one  adds  to  this  the 
priority  of  the  German  industry  in  the  technical  perfection  of  their  prod- 
s,  one  may  hope  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  it  may  regain  its 
position  on  the  world's  markets. 

The  German  asbestos  industry  has  survived  and  overcome  the  hard  years 
war  and  is  just  making  its  way  in  winning  back  its  former  importance 
1  efficiency.  It  is  called  upon  not  only  to  meet  all  home  demand  but  also 
satisfy  a  considerable  amount  of  the  foreign  demands.  For  this  purpose 
'  German  asbestos  goods  manufacturers  are  at  present  fortifying  themselves, 
jen  one  considers  what  an  important  part  the  German  -asbestos  goods 
yed  on  the  world's  markets  before  the  war,  it  is  only  a  matter,  of  course, 
it  the  German  manufacturers  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  into  con- 
t  again  with  their  old  customers  abroad  and  to  discover  new  spheres  of 
Ion.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  has  been  formerly  ex- 
rtcd. 

i  proper  Idea  of  the  German  export  in  asbestos  goods  in  1913  is  given  by  the 
lowing  export  figures : 


g&toe  paper,  cardboard,  cement  plates 

wds,  cords,  ropes,  etc. ,  made  of  asbestos 

Kstos  texture 

wr  articles  of  asbestos  (asbestos-rubber  articles,  Klingerit,  articles  of  cloth 
>*,  asbestos  tor  boilers,  etc.) 

Total 


Amount 

in  tons. 


8,423.5 


Value  in 
marks. 


1,606,000 
£06,000 
568,000 

2,545,000 


5,225,000 


The  war  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperous  German  asbestos  industry  on 
p  one  hand  through  the  complete  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  raw  material, 
d  on  the  other  hand  through  the  prohibition  of  all  export  trade  with  asbestos 
ods.  As  Germany  is  fully  dependent  for  its  supply  of  raw  asbestos  upon 
reign  countries  the  importation  ceased  shortly  after  the  war  had  started, 
«1  it  was  necessary  to  confiscate  the  reserves,  which  were  in  the  country,  in 
iter  to  satisfy  the  most  necessary  demands,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were 
e  needs  of  the  Army.  Every  kind  of  export  had,  of  course,  to  be  prohibited, 
id  this  lasted  throughout  five  years.  It  is  certainly  a  hard  test  to  the  pros- 
rity,  efficiency,  and  adaptability  of  the  German  asbestos  industry,  but  on 
e  other  side  had  this  advantage,  that  many  new  ideas  were  brought  forth 
id  which  are  now  of  great  benefit  to  the  industry.  At  all  events,  it  says  very 
Qch  for  the  vitality  and  enterprise  of  this  branch  of  industry  that  it  has  so 
iickly  overcome  the  effects  of  those  unprofitable  years  and  is  making  every 
fort  to  gain  expansion  and  foreign  trade. 

After  the  war  had  ceased  the  prospects  of  the  German  asbestos  industry  soon 
came  promising,  as  asbestos  productions  were  among  the  first  articles  which 
?re,  on  principle,  permitted  for  export.    Of  course,  certain  formalities  had  to 

gune  through  in  every  case,  and  special  permission  for  exporting  procured, 
it  this  was  onjy  a  matter  of  form  in  order  to  insure  that  sufficient  prices  haft 
*n  charged.  Accordingly  the  importation  of  raw  asbestos  was  unconditionally 
lowed.    It  can  not  be  denied  that  exceedingly  high  prices  had  to  be  paid  for 

but  there  was  an  urgent  need  of  this  material,  and  high  prices  were  realized 
r  the  ready  manufactured  articles  owing  to  the  brisk  demand. 

Mr.  Barnes.  As  an  example  of  the  difference  in  cost  in  American 
ad  in  European  manufacture  we  have  received  a  quotation  from  an 
•nglish  manufacturer  for  asbestos  yarn,  containing  less  than  10 
er  cent  cotton,  of  3  shillings  3  pence  per  pound,  or  approximately 
&  cents  per  pound  in  American  money.  In  the  United  States  the 
ibor  on  mis  class  of  varn  is  greater  than  the  European  selling  price, 
nd  the  total  cost  oi  this  class  is  approximately  $2.50  per  pound, 
"he  duty,  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  84  cents ; 
r.  with  the  duty,  according  to  the  proposed  bill,  plus  the  European 
notation,  this  European  yarn  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for 
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$1.50  per  pound,  while  it  costs  the  American  manufacturers  at  W« 
$2.50  per  pound  to  produce  it.    Again,  on  manufacturer's  jars 
a  quality  containing  over  10  per  cent  cotton  English  manufacture 

Snote  1  shilling  11  pence,  or  about  32  cents  per  pound.  The  six 
_  ass  of  materials  costs  the  American  manufacturer  about  95  cpji 
to  produce.  The  duty,  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatirr 
on  this  class  of  yarn  is  32  cents  per  pound.  Since  cloth,  U£« 
tubings,  packings,  etc.,  are  all  manufactured  from  yarn,  the  dice 
ence  in  cost  between  the  American  and  the  European  productiot  : 
these  classes  of  materials  will  vary  in  the  same  ratio  as  betww 
European  and  American  manufactured  yarns.  Thus,  it  can  be  sv 
that  the  rates  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  are  - 
high  enough  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers  and  we.  thrn 
fore,  request  that  the  Senate  increase  these  rates  to  those  which  wtr 
contained  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  . 
the  Hon.  Henry  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania,  which  are  as  follows: 

DUTIABLE  LIST. 

Asbestos  paper  and  millboard  and  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  not  <*- 
wise  provided  for  in  this  section,  5  cents  per  pound ;  asbestos  paper  and  i_ 
board,  manufactured  from  long-fiber  asbestos  for  gaskets,  and  so  forth.  * 
trical  papers  not  exceeding  five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickne*  J 
articles  manufactured  therefrom,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Articles  composed  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement  in  sheets  or  plate  r 
exceeding  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  1}  cents  per  square  foot:  u»i 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  but  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thicfc** 
2\  cents  per  square  foot ;  more  than  one-fourth  but  not  exceeding  onc-lia:' 
an  inch  in  thickness,  5  cents  per  square  foot. 

Sheets  that  are  corrugated  or  otherwise  differing  from  flat  sheets,  6  <vti 
per  square  foot  or  fraction  thereof;  colored  sheets  containing  an  adntiir; 
matter  other  than  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem  - 
addition  to  the  above  rates. 

Asbestos  wick  and  rope  or  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  3?  cent* 
pound. 

Asbestos  woven-sheet  packing,  in  rolls,  exceeding  one  thirty-second  aed  -^ 
exceeding  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  articles  manufactured  \\r-* 
from,  50  cents  per  pound. 

Asbestos  gaskets  folded  or  cut  from  the  straight  sheet,  rubberized,  grap^"' 
or  otherwise  treated  with  water-proofing  or  lubricating  compound  or  compear 
or  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  65  cents  per  pound. 

Asbestos  yarn  containing  more  than  10  per  centum  of  foreign  matter  other  r  :>1 
asbestos,  or  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  50  cents  per  pound:  a**<H 
yarns,  and  listings  exceeding  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an  Inch  In  'b.  t 
ness,  containing  less  than  10  per  centum  of  foreign  matter,  and  cloths,  fiH 
cords,  or  other  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  $1.75  per  pound :  not  excwJH- 
twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  $2.50  per  pound. 

Asbestos  mantle  threads,  with  or  without  wire,  treated  or  untreated.  £*• 
per  pound. 

Asbestos  textile  fabrics,  containing  10  per  centum  and  not  more  than  y 
centum  of  foreign  matter  other  than  asbestos,  75  cents  per  pound;  ronM."""* 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  foreign  matter  other  than  asbestos.  50  ceni.*  y* 
pound. 

All  other  manufactures  of  asbestos,  and  articles  or  manufactures  of  *i 
asbestos  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  *'*  *" 
this  section,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec  2.  That  all  provisions  of  any  act  or  acts  inconsistent  with  the  !*»»:>" 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  to  your  attend* 
a  brief  filed  for  the  American  Asbestos  Dealers'  Association  this  row- 
ing and  point  out  a  few  errors  in  the  statements.  These  comp^ 
import  their  shingles  from  Canada,  and  only  consider  the  qoe^tm: 
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t>m  that  viewpoint;  that  is,  Canadian  importation.    Shingles  are 
so  imported  from  Europe  in  fairly  large  quantity. 
Senator  McCtjmbeb  (presiding).  From  what  section  of  Europe? 
Mr.  Barnes.  From  Belgium,  chiefly. 

It  is  not  from  Canada,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  shingles 
ill  be  imported,  but  from  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  American 
eaters'  Association  states  that  the  thickness  clause  in  the  classifica- 
on  should  be  changed.  We  can  not  agree  with  that.  The  majority 
f  shingles  manufactured  do  not  exceed  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness, 
ad  that  is  the  basis  upon  which  that  bill  was  written— one-eighth 
ich  carried  a  certain  duty,  and  one-eighth  to  a  quarter  inch  carried  a 
liferent  duty.  Ordinary  shingles  are  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness. 
It  is  natural  that  these  gentlemen  should  use  statements  to  their 
ivantage  which  seem  to  be  true,  but  their  statements  are  decidedly 
kisleading.  To  take  their  own  figures,  they  stated  that  they  pur- 
iase  gray  shingles  at  $7.72  a  square.  The  present  duty  is  77  cents. 
Tie  approved  duty  would  be  1  cent  per  square  foot,  or  $1.55.  The 
uty  under  the  Payne  Act  would  have  been  $1.56,  so  that  it  can  be 
sen  that  the  approved  duties  are  under  those  of  the  Payne  Act. 

Colored  shingles,  they  state,  they  purchase  for  $10.20,  with  a  duty 
f  $1.02.  The  approved  duty  would  be  $5.43.  The  duty  under  the 
'ayne  tariff  would  have  been  $2.60.  This  increase  in  duty  is  to 
•artially  protect  the  American  manufacturer  from  German  shingles, 
s  the  majority  of  colored  shingles  will  come  from  that  country,  and 
8  the  coloring  material  comprises  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
hese  shingles,  and  this  coloring  matter  can  be  purchased  in  Germany 
or  one-twentieth  the  price  which  would  be  paid  for  it  in  this  coun- 
ry— the  shingles  imported  from  Canada  are  chiefly  gray — they  are 
ible  to  manufacture  colored  shingles  there  much  more  cheaply  than 
>n  this  continent. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  base  of  those  shingles? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Asbestos  and  Portland  cement. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  does  the  asbestos  do? 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  binds  it. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Asbestos  is  used  simply  as  a  binder  ? 

Mr.  Babnes.  As  a  binder. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  asbestos  is  noninflammable  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  is. 

Asbestos  corrugated  sheathing  they  advise  they  can  purchase  for 
12  cents.  We  question  this  statement  exceedingly.  European  pro- 
ducers are  quoting  16  cents  to  our  20  cents.  The  approved  duty  on 
ius  class  of  material  is  3J  cents  per  square  foot.  Present  duty  would 
*  16  cents.    Duty  under  the  Payne  tariff  would  have  been  4  cents. 

Now,  taking  up  the  brief  in  detail,  the  asbestos  dealers  state  that 
*unng  the  year  1920  asbestos  materials  imported  were  valued  at 
MMA51,  exported  $2,492,192.  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
KUH0,34l.  They  state  that  this  clearly  shows  that  no  tariff  is  needed 
for  home  protection.  This  is  decidedly  not  the  case.  Seventy-five 
P«r  cent  of  the  material  exported  went  to  Cuba,  the  remainder  of  it 
WV^}°  South  America.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  American 
p*stos  manufacturer  to  export  his  product  into  any  country  manu- 
fa<  turing  asbestos  products.  The  reverse  of  this  is  not  true.  Imports 
have  been  made  into  the  United  States  from  England,  Germany, 
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Italy,  France,  and  wherever  else  asbestos  materials  are  produce*. 
It  is  natural  that  we  should  have  the  Cuban  market,  and  of  the  mife 
rial  that  was  shipped  there,  $900,000 — or  practically  half  of  every 
thins  that  was  exported — was  corrugated  roofing  nirnished  fay  ti* 
Keasbey  &  Mattison  Co.  Shipments  to  Cuba  can  hardly  be  called  ex 
port,  and  thus  instead  of  the  exports  exceeding  the  imports  in  voin». 
in  reality,  taking  country  for  country  in  which  asbestos  materials  a* 
manufactured,  imports  into  this  country  far  exceeded  oar  export*. 

Senator  Watson.  Your  statement  has  altogether  to  do  with  tV 
manufacture  of  products  t 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  deal  with  the  tariff  on  asbestos! 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  do  not,  sir ;  but  outside  of  my  general  statement  I 
would  like  to  point  out  points  on  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  we  produce  enough  raw  material  in  tif 
United  States  now  to  supply  the  American  demand  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  do  not,  sir. 

The  dealers'  association  further  states  that  the  duty  should  ** 
assessed  on  a  square  of  surface  covered  by  a  single.  In  other  wank 
they  request  that  the  customs  appraisers  shall  know  how  bui<.t 
shingles  will  be  placed  on  a  square  surface.  How  are  they  to  uh 
whether  there  will  be  100  laid  to  a  square,  150,  or  200? 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  those  samples  you  have  the  usual  six*! 

Mr.  Barnes.  No;  they  are  just  samples.  The  ordinary  sixes  an 
12  by  12  and  8  by  16. 

Yet  the  dealers'  association  states  that  the  duty  should  be  pssesa»l 
on  this  roof  value.  How  is  the  customs  inspector  to  know  the  number 
of  shingles  required  to  cover  this  surface?  They  can  not  tdl  fee* 
they  will  be  applied.  To  date  they  are  allowing  all  shingles  to  exrir 
on  a  basis  of  155  to  the  square.  Our  friends,  the  importers,  therefore. 
may  bring  155  shingles,  which  lay  86  to  the  square,  and  declare  ther 
as  one  square  of  shingles  instead  of  two  squares.  This  can  not  be  d*w 
under  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives*  Th* 
shingles  themselves  will  be  taxed,  not  the  roof,  and  the  rate  will  '-« 
upon  a  square  foot  of  shingle  material.  It  will  be  very  simple  tc 
the  customs  inspector,  if  necessary,  to  measure  the  shingle,  seciuv  u* 
square  footage,  and  ascertain  the  number  of  shingles  contained  in  tl>* 
lot. 

The  dealers  also  state  that  the  classification  of  yarns  will  require 
considerable  expense  to  ascertain  their  value.  This  is  not  the  «v 
The  classification  as  approved  simplifies  the  collection  and  the  vilua 
tion  of  asbestos  materials.  Importers  will,  as  formerly,  declare  their 
materials.  An  analysis  will  only  be  necessary  where  there  is  a*  * 
doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  declaration.  It  is  certainly  more 
more  simple  to  have  a  sample  of  yarn  analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Washington  than  to  have  an  accountant  go  through  th* 
books  of  the  European  manufacturers. 

The  dealers  also  state  that  if  we  place  a  duty  on  asbestos  materials, 
such  as  is  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  Canada  wi!.' 
retailate  by  placing  a  tariff  on  materials  manufactured  in  thi*  win- 
try. They  are  evidently  endeavoring  to  blind  your  committee  to  th# 
fact  that  Canada  has  had  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent.  They  have  a  royalty 
tax  on  the  raw  asbestos  of  5  per  cent ;  since  at  least  50  per  cent  of  tli 
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w  material  is  lost  in  manufacture — we  take  a  ton  of  crude  and  only 
ft  500  pounds  of  fiber — this  amounts  to  approximately  10  per  cent ; 
f  in  reality,  Canada  has  an  import  duty  on  asbestos  material  of  35 
?r  cent.  The  only  way  Canada  can  retaliate  to  equal  the  approved 
11  is  to  reduce  their  duty. 

The  u  dealers  "  further  state  that  the  tariff  asked,  paragraphs  A,  B, 
,  and  D,  will  cause  a  monopoly  to  be  formed  by  those  companies 
anufacturing  sheets  and  plates  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement, 
here  is  no  danger  of  such  a  monopoly.  There  are  at  least  five  man- 
iacturers  producing  this  class  of  material  at  the  present  time,  and 
;  the  patent  under  which  asbestos  shingles  were  most  satisfactorily 
noduced  expired  last  August,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time 
i  additional  number  of  companies  will  be  manufacturing  asbestos 
tingles.  Competition  is  too  keen  between  the  various  manufacturers 
f  asbestos  shingles  for  this  tariff  to  lead  an  increase  in  prices  or  to 
?stroy  their  fair  competition. 

Further,  we  not  only  compete  with  asbestos  shingles  but  we  com- 
ete  with  natural  slate,  wood,  tile,  and  other  shingles.  So  it  is  im- 
ossible  for  a  monopoly  to  be  formed,  because  if  we  forced  the  price 
p  on  asbestos  shingles  we  would  not  sell  any  and  they  would  all  be 
^placed  by  a  natural  slate,  tile,  wood,  and  other  materials. 

The  "  dealers  "  further  state  that  the  duties  requested  will  prevent 
le  importation  of  asbestos  materials  into  this  country  and  thus  re- 
uce  the  revenue.  In  answer  to  this  we  would  like  to  quote  the  Tariff 
ommission  on  asbestos  imports,  as  follows : 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  imports  are  not  greatly  affected  by  the  tariff, 
'be  imports  are  largely  of  goods  not  made  in  the  United  States — special  prod- 
cts  that  may  be  made  only  by  one  manufacturer  and  which  will  be  imported 
egardtees  of  variations  in  the  tariff  until  the  high  price  or  extended  use  of  any 
ne  product  warrants  the  building  of  a  plant  for  making  it  in  the  United  States. 
*he  tariff  problem,  therefore,  practically  resolves  itself  into  one  of  revenue  only. 

We  note  that  the  dealers  state  that  they  do  not  think  increased  duty 
hould  be  placed  upon  asbestos  materials.  We  would  like  to  call  your 
ttention  to  the  fact  that  they  can  evidently  buy  much  more  cheaply 
rom  foreign  sources  than  they  can  from  American  manufacturers,  or 
Ise  they  would  purchase  material  of  a  number  of  American  pro- 
lurers,  who  would  be  very  glad  to  sell  them  their  material. 

With  regard  to  raw  material,  it  is  chiefly  exported  from  Canada 
nto  the  United  States.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  raw  asbestos  pro- 
luced  in  Canada  comes  to  the  United  States.  England  secures  its 
iber  from  Africa  and  Australia. 

The  Arizona  fiber  is  a  much  cheaper  grade.  I  refer  you  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  the  value  of  Arizona  fiber.  For  one  ton  that 
s  good  thousands  of  tons  are  nonusable.  An  inspection  of  that  [re- 
ferring to  sample  on  committee  table]  compared  with  the  Canadian 
exhibiting  another  sample]  will  show  you  the  difference  between 
;he  two  grades.  That  [indicating]  is  Canadian,  and  you  can  see  it 
is  absolutely  smooth  and  silky ;  this  [indicating]  is  harsh  and  will 
not  spin- 

The  only  advantage  of  Arizona  asbestos — and  they  can  always  dis- 
pose of  any  amount  of  material  they  can  get — is  the  fact  it  does  not 
contain  iron  in  its  chemical  composition  and  so  it  is  very  valuable 
for  spinning  of  electrical  insulation.  But  there  is  not  anywhere  near 
sufficient  produced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  United  States. 
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STATEMENT  OF   W.   0.   DODGE,  JR.,  REPRESENTING  ARGUS 
ASBESTOS  OO.  (INC.),  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  August,  l.C. 
shows  that  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  the  exports  of  asbestos  manaftictpg 
were  seven  times  as  great  as  the  imports,  indicating  that  the  American  manufictuM 
is  able  to  meet  foreign  competition,  notwithstanding  his  wage  cost  is  greater. 

It  has  been  stated  the  annual  business  turnover  in  asbestos  products  in  the  Unix^ 
States  is  $100,000,000.  The  importations  are  less  than  1  per  cent  of  this  amount,  tni 
as  such,  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  productive  activity  of  American  factor** 
The  small  amount  of  goods  imported  acts  as  a  stabilizer  of  prices  and  prevents  taw 
possibility  of  control  of  selling  prices  in  the  American  market. 

The  duties  proposed  in  the  Fordney  tariff  range  from  100  per  cent  to  600  per  c*ct 
increase  over  the  present  tariff,  and  if  these  rates  become  law  all  importation  inS 
cease.    This  means  a  loss  in  revenue  to  the  Government. 

The  accompanying  statements  and  figures  are  submitted  to  prove  that  Amerkia 
manufacturers  of  asbestos  products  are  amply  protected  by  the  Underwood  tinf. 
Any  increase  will  only  benefit  the  manufacturer  and  result  in  added  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer because  of  higher  prices  which  will  undoubtedly  follow.  In  fact,  the  U»k- 
wood  tariff  could  even  be  lowered  and  still  give  the  necessary  protection  to  Americu 
industry. 

Exhibit  A  shows  the  percentage  of  actual  labor  to  the  finished  product,  the  geoeai 
average  being  under  13  per  cent.  Suppose  American  labor  costs  were  double  the*- 
of  foreign  countries,  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  Underwood  tariff  pro- 
vides ample  protection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  American  labor  is  only  15  per  ccz: 
higher  than  English  labor,  as  shown  on  Sheet  C,  making  a  difference  of  but  3  >* 
cent  in  the  total  cost  of  the  finished  material.  ■  Importations  are  chiefly  from  Englaac 

Exhibit  B. — Most  of  the  asbestos  fiber  comes  from  Quebec,  Canada.  Figures  a*> 
show  a  4  to  1  advantage  for  American  manufacturers  on  transportation  costs. 

Exhibit  G  shows  the  average  American  wage  is  15  per  cent  higher  than  the  Eugli* 
wage. 

Exhibit  D. — Here  is  shown  the  tremendous  increase  in  duties  imposed  by  ther*v» 
in  the  Fordney  tariff — from  100  per  cent  to  600  per  cent.  This  disparity  will  bectcr 
even  greater  with  lower  costs,  because  specific  duties  remain  unchanged.  Surfc  is 
increase  will  make  importation  impossible. 

Exhibit  E. — A  witness  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  order  to  ju*r,< 
the  request  for  increased  protection,  stated  only  the  most  expensive  fiber  can  > 
used  for  spinning.  This  exhibit  shows  average  total  production  of  4,500  tons  anmnfr- 
while  the  world  textile  output  is  close  to  20,000  tons.  Obviously  thxee-quarten  = 
the  production  was  only  possible  with  the  use  of  cheaper  grade  fibers. 

Exhibit  F. — Here  is  shown  the  United  States  exports  and  imports  of  asbestos  gtfji* 
for  eight  months  ending  August,  1921.  Exports  were  seven  times  the  imports.  *R> 
need  the  American  manufacturer  fear  competition  at  home  which  he  bo  succearfulh 
meets  abroad? 

Exhibit  G. — In  a  majority  of  instances  the  Fordney  rates  are  greater  than  1M 
selling  prices  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  return  to  6?c* 
approaching  prewar  levels. 

Exhibit  H  contains  extracts  from  evidence  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commits 
and  our  comments  upon  same. 

Exhibit  A. 

Percentage  of  actual  labor  to  the  finished  cost. 
Asbestos: 

Yarn " ' 

Cloth 11; 

Proofed  sheeting 1 J  • 

Fine  yarn "*-y 

Superfine  yarn H  * 

listing ^% 

Average ?  -  • 

The  above  are  figures  of  a  manufacturer  in  England,  near  Manchester. 
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Exhibit  B. 

reight  cost,  mines  to  Rochdale,  England,  on  asbestos  fiber,  £7  3s.  lOd.  per  2,000 

nde. 

reight  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  on  finished  goods,  85s.  per  ton  weight  or 

eurement. 


he  above  expressed  in  American  dollars,  on  the  basis  of  $4.20  to  the  pound  sterling, 

iual  to  $2.40  per  hundredweight. 

he  freight  rate  from  Canadian  mines  to  Philadelphia  is  $0.61  J  per  hundredweight. 


he  above  shows  an  enormous  advantage  to  American  manufacturers  on  transpor- 
>n  costs. 

Exhibit  C. 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  in  asbestos  textile  industry, 

[Basis,  S4.20-£l.] 


United  States,  Philadelphia 
district.       » 


54-hour  week. 


er  room 

ning  mora 

ling  and  twisting. 

vine 

lry  Tabor 


Average 

Average  per  hour. 


$18. 00-820. 00 
20.00-  22.00 
15.00-  18.00 
25.00-  30.00 
18.00-  20.00 


10.00-22.00 


Per  hour. 


10.33-10.37 
.37-  .41 
.28-  .33 
.40-  .55 
.33-    .37 


.35- 


41 

38 


England. 


48-hour  week.       Per  hour 


$16.17 

$12.25-  15.70 

11.55-  15.05 

18.90-  21.00 

15.54 


14.00-  16.80 


$0.35 

$0.25-    .33 

.24-    .33 

.40-    .44 

.32 


.30-    .30 
.33 


te  above  figures  indicate  the  average  ^American  wage  Is  15  per  cent  higher  than  the  English  wage. 

Exhibit  D. 

xparison  of  present  duties  under  Underwood  tariff'  with  proposed  duties  under  so-called 

Fordney  tariff  bxlL 


H.  R.  7456. 


Lines. 


4  and  5... 

6-7-8 

8  and  9... 
10  and  11. 
13  and  14. 
14-21 


Commodity. 


Asbestos  vara 

Yarn  and:  listings 

do 

Textiles 

Mantle  threads 

All  other  manufactures. 


Present 

ad 

valorem 

duty. 


Pit  cent. 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 


Proposed 
specific 

duty,  per 
pound. 


Per  lb. 
32  cents 
84  cents 
$1.68... 
42  cents 
$1.40... 
20  per 
cent. 


Equiva- 
lent of 
proposed 
specific 
duty  on 

ad 

valorem 

basis. 


Per  cent. 
68 
140 
53 
90 
62* 


Increase 
over 

present 
duty. 


Percent. 
240 
600 
165 
350 
213 
MOO 


las  increase  due  to  American  valuation  plan . 

Exhibit  E. 
Production  of  asbestos  in  Quebec,  Canada— Shipments  and  sales. 


Year. 

No.  1 
crude, 
tons. 

Average 

value 

per  ton. 

No.  2 

crude, 

tons. 

Average 

value 

per  ton. 

I 

1,338 
2,734 
3.073 
1,761 
1,808 
1,103 
1,026 

$301.96 
274.36 
422.76 
778,38 
937.92 
1,256.74 
1,475.10 

2,812 
2,631 
2,885 
3,603 
1,896 
2,991 
2,830 

$131.85 

> 

123.40 

l 

219.77 

r 

381.46 

i 

424.74 

> 

618.77 

ft ... 

811.28 

Total 

12,841 

18,648 

Yearly  average 

1,834 

2,664 

total  yearly  average  of  Nos.  1  and  2  crude,  4,500  tons. 
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Exhibit  F. 


Statement  of  United  States  exports  and  imports  of  asbestos  manufacture 
[From  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  United  States  for  August,  VOL] 


Imports 

Exports 

K 
Excess  of  exports  over  imports 


August. 


1920 


199,219 
399,186 


339,967 


1921 


123,346 
120,899 


97,553 


Eight  months  ending  Aafjy 


1919 


I 


1920 


$146,551 
2,325,938 


$431,652 

2,646,7*0 


2,179,387 


2,215,10* 


« 


For  the  month  of  August,  1921.  the  exports  are  more  than  five  times  the  imp  '-a 
and  for  the  eight  months'  period  ending  August,  1921,  the  exports  are  more  t  ^ 
seven  times  the  imports. 

Surely  the  American  manfuacturer  ia  not  selling  his  product  in  foreign  miri*: 
at  less  than  cost. 

Exhibit  G. 

Branch  office  costs  of  an  American  manufacturer  of  asbestos  products  in  early  1$U,  r 

comparison  of  rates  ashed  in  Fordney  tariff  bill. 


Asbestos  yarn 

Fine  Asbestos  yarn 

Asbestos  listing  over  0.025 
inch  thick 


SO.  29-10. 39 
.43-    .49 

.40-    .90 


Asbestos  listing  under  0.025 

inch  thick 

Textile  fabrics 

Mantle  threads 


Cost  per 
pound. 


Font 
rv 


90.7O-S1.50 
.90-  .65 
.42-    .32 


r  \ 


Exhibit  H. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  BARNES  S  EVIDENCE. 

"The  cheapest  crude  is  about  $1  per 
ton  and  the  most  expensive  is  about 
$3,000  per  ton." 

Mr.  Oldfield.  I  notice  you  said  it  cost 
about  $3,000  a  ton? 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  would  be  a  fair  aver- 
age cost  for  the  best  grade. 

Mr.  Watson.  What  do  you  manuf ac- 
tive out  of  the  $3,000  asbestos? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yarns  which  go  into 
cloth;  any  spinning  has  to  be  done  out  of 
the  $3,000  material.  The  other  is  simply 
used  in  asbestos  material  which  is  put 
around  furnaces  and  boilers. 

Mr.  Watson.  You  can  only  spin  out  of 
the  most  expensive? 

Mr.  Barnes.  You  can  only  spin  out  of 
the  most  expensive. 

Mr.  Barnes.  In  requesting  the  rates 
specified,  we  are  asking  for  sufficient  pro- 
tection, not  to  give  the  industries  of  this 
country  an  advantage  over  European  im- 
ports, but  to  allow  for  the  difference  in 
manufacturing  costs  due  to  wage  differ- 
ences between  Europe  and  the  United 
States;  to  permit  a  healthy  competition 
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We  have  yet  to  see  crude  or  fib?r  A  t: 
kind  at  $1  per  ton  and  not  more  rhu 
or  three  sales  of  small  quantity*  « 
made  at  $3,000  for  No.  1  erode.    It  nx 
definitely  stated  that  No.  1  cnai<  ?~t 
always  obtainable  in  Thetford,  Caa^U  * 
$2,000  a  ton.    Mr.  Barnes's  evident 
consequently  inaccurate. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  recanr>  *  - : 
a  statement  with  the  facts.     Exhft-  *  T 
taken  from  reports  issued  by  the  I»r»- 
of  Mines,  Quebec,  and  clearlv  sb**^  » 
production  of  Nos.  1  and  2  crude  nro   » 
to  1920.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  }>*' 
average  for  both  grades  is  ±,500  ton*.  \  ■ 
the  textile  output  of  the  world  is  &i 
20,000  tons  per  year,  and  these  firir*?  • 
quite  sufficient  to  disprove  the  tutt-r 
tnat  you  can  only  spin  out  of  tb*  r 
expensive. 

We  would  readily  agree  and,  **!••  - 
welcome  a  tariff  which  would  o»»  - 
American  industry  the  protection  vh 
Mr.  Barnes  seems  to  be  asking  fcr.  m 
hibit  A  will  show  to  what  a  very  sou.1!  < 
tent  labor  actually  does  enU*  int  ' v 
cost  of  textiles,  so  that,  aananinir  !*t*v 
America  to  be  double  what  it  is  ia  ij.? 
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reen'American  and  foreign  producers 
to  prevent  the  dumping  of  under- 
ted  European  goods  on  the  American 
kets,  to  the  detriment  and  ultimate 
ruction  of  American  industry.  In 
ddering.  the  cost  of  production  in 
ope  versus  the  United  States,  it  may 
>e  summed  up  in  the  difference  paid 
working  men. 

r.  Barnes.  Furthermore,  this  ma- 
il is  delivered  to  the  asbestos  factories 
Europe  at  no  greater  transportation 
than  that  required  to  convey  the 
e  material  from  Canada  to  asbestos  in- 
tries  in  the  United  States. 


lr.  Barnes.  We  find,  upon  investiga- 
\  costs  of  European  production,  tne 
?9  paid  are  about  as  follows:  In  En$- 
i  it  is  25  shillings  per  week,  which  is 
lb  under  normal  exchange  and  $5  at 

present  rate  of  exchange.  In  the 
ited  States  the  same  class  of  labor  is 
piving  $25  per  week.  The  English 
led  laborer  receives  55  shillings  per 
?k,  or  $14.75  under  normal  exchange. 
s  American  workingman  of  the  same 
s  receives  $35  to  $45  per  week.  The 
ropean  wages  which  I  have  given  you 

approximately  60  per  cent  greater 
n  before  the  war. 

lr.  Barnes.  The  cost  of  production  of 
•estos  materials  may  be  divided  into 
)  parts — materials,  labor  and  overhead; 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  is  ma- 
i&l  and  45  per  cent  is  labor  and  over- 
id.  There  is  very  little  difference  be- 
een  the  raw  material  cost  in  this  and 
eign  countries;  the  labor  cost,  however, 
the  difference  between  100  per  cent 
i  20  per  cent.  And  it  is  to  equalize 
*  difference  that  we  have  requested  the 
es  I  have  named. 

Ur.  Barnes.  We  may  Bay  that  atpres- 
t,  because  of  the  importation  of  Euro- 
an  poods  and  the  extremely  low  quota- 
ti  on  goods  not  yet  delivered,  together 
th  the  condition  of  the  market,  the 
)est09-textile  industry  is  at  present  at  a 
wdatill,  practically  all  its  mills  being 
ut  down. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Now  that  the  war  is  over, 
J"  European  competitors  are  endeavoring 
dump  their  products  on  our  markets  at 
"ices  which  will  be  our  ruin,  but  which, 
>der  current  exchange,  will  show  several 
mdred  per  cent  profit  for  them. 

81527— 22— see  14 2 


land,  the  present  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  American  industry. 


Exhibit  B  shows  the  freight  from  mines 
to  factory  in  England  and  the  return 
freight  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 
This  is  equal  to-day  to  about  $2.40  per  100 
pounds.  The  rate  from  Thetford  mines 
to  Philadelphia  is  61 J  cents  per  100 
pounds,  which  is  an  enormous  advantage 
to  the  American  producer. 

The  minimum  wage  for  unskilled  labor 
in  England  is  £3.11.0  ($14.20)  present  ex- 
change per  week  of  48  hours  for  males  and 
£2.9.0  ($9.80)  for  females.  The  average 
male  employee,  including  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, draws  approximately  £4  ($16)  per 
week  of  48  hours.  To  say  that  American 
labor  is  paid  100  per  cent  more  is  making 
a  very  generous  allowance.  English  la- 
bor is  exactly  120  per  cent  over  prewar 
and  not  60  per  cent. 


The  differential  in  labor  cost  of  100  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  is  exaggerated,  since 
it  is  a  fair  statement  that  American  textile 
labor  is  well  paid  at  figures  100  per  cent 
higher  than  English  labor.  Thus  a  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  tariff  is  ample  protection. 


This  condition  is  world  wide  and  is  not 
at  all  brought  about  due  to  the  importa- 
tion of  European  goods  into  the  United 
States. 


How  any  competitive  industry  operat- 
ing in  a  free-trade  market  can  make  sev- 
eral hundred  per  cent  profit  is  beyond  us, 
and  information  as  to  how  it  can  be  done 
would  be  very  interesting  indeed. 
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ASBESTOS  SHINGLES. 

[Paragraph  1401.] 

STATEMENT   OF   70BREST    BRAMBLE,   BALTIMORE,    MD.,  REFB3» 
SENTING  AMERICAN  ASBESTOS  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  represent  the  Asbestos  Dealers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  business  yourself? 

Mr.  Bramble.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Bramble.  Yes.    I  want  to  divide  the  time  with  Mr.  Steelmn 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  to  speak  on? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  have  a  brief  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  will  he- 
to  each  member  of  the  committee,  and  then  take  up  briefly  each  sU> 
ment  and  just  offhand  express  them.  Mr.  Steelman  is  a  practin 
man  and  will  answer  any  auestions. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  cce 
mittee,  for  your  courtesy  in  giving  us  a  hearing.  This  little  brief  I 
have  printed  and  filed  with  the  committee,  but  I  thought  it.  might  be 
somewhat  explained.  You  will  find  that  the  first  page  has  referem 
to  an  exhibit  on  the  back,  which  gives  a  schedule  for  various  press? 
rates  of  duty  and  the  proposed  rates,  with  the  increase,  showing  tfcr 
specific  duties  on  the  various  items  and  also  the  present  ad  valorrc 
and  increase  based  on  ad  valorem  basis. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  the  main  it*n? 
that  we  are  interested  in  are  under  Schedule  14,  paragraph  1401,  iai 
on  pages  156  and  157  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  page  147  now. 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  have  the  old  bill ;  and  it  refers  particularly  to  ti* 
flat  asbestos  product,  asbestos  shingles,  asbestos  mill  board,  and 
tos  corrugated  sheeting. 

The  first  reference  there,  of  course,  is  an  increase  of  100  to  8$ 
per  cent  over  the  present  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  represent  the  American  Asbestos  Dealers9  Associi 
tion,  as  indicated  on  the  back  of  this  brief,  Senator.  I  am  of  the  fina 
of  Barton,  Wilmer  &  Barton,  of  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  reside  in  Baltimore. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  importers,  mostly  ? 

Mr.  Bramble.  Yes,  sir;  my  clients  are  importers. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  bar? 

Mr.  Bramble.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  the  asbestos  business  ? 

Mr.  Bramble.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  am  familiar  with  some  few  items.  The  first  iter 
there  I  simply  called  your  particular  attention  to,  because  I  am  gomi 
to  let  Mr.  Steelman  take  up  the  time  and  make  the  practical  espb- 
nation.  That  is  the  item  with  reference  to  the  difference  in  Uri4 
on  the  gray  shingles  from  the  colored.  As  provided  in  the  bill  .t 
proposes  to  tax  the  gray  shingle  1  cent  per  square  foot  ahd  the  roll  n" 
shingle  3£  cents  per  square  foot,  plus  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ^ 
do  not  understand  why  there  should  be  anv  more  tariff  on  the  •• 
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ingle  than  on  the  ^ray.  The  red  shingle  is  the  more  expensive; 
iact,  the  colored  shingles  cost  per  square  $23.45,  whereas  the  light 
ay  is  $15.75  list,  subject  to  discount. 

Of  course,  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  can  very  readily  see  that 
it  would  mean  a  very  big  thing,  because  of  the  additional  tariff. 
Another  thing  in  connection  with  this  shingle :  The  dye  which  goes 
o  this  shingle,  I  am  informed,  is  produced  by  the  United  States, 
other  words,  we  export  the  color  into  Canada  that  goes  into  these 
ingles,  and  it  is  proposed  under  this  bill  to  tax  these  shingles  10  per 
at  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  3£  cents  per  square  foot. 
Then,  as  to  the  increase,  if  you  take  the  next  item — 12  by  12  honey- 
mb  or  diagonal  colored  shingles — this  size  is  $16.40  per  square,  with 
per  cent  off,  making  the  cost  price  $10.66.  Of  course,  on  the  pres- 
t  ad  valorem,  10  per  cent  would  be  $1.07  per  square.  The  proposed 
ty,  at  3£  cents  per  square  foot,  would  be  $5.60,  plus  the  10  per  cent 
colored  shingles^  would  be  $6.66.  So  that  you  can  see  the  increased 
iff  would  be  a  little  over  six  times. 

Hie  next  item  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  amount 
imported  and  exported  material  of  this  kind  during  the  year  1920, 
d  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  this  time,  because  the  figures 
3w  for  themselves. 

The  next  item,  first  subdivision  on  page  3,  is  the  matter  of  the  tax- 
z  of  the  various  thicknesses  of  the  shingles. 

The  committee  will  see  that  the  proposed  tax  on  shingles  to  one- 
?hth  inch  in  thickness  is  1  cent  per  square  foot  and  on  shingles  of 
er  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness  2  cents.  We  say,  in  the  first  place, 
at  the  cost  on  these  shingles  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths 
ch  is  the  same,  and  the  selling  price  to  the  consumer  is  the  same. 
>  that  you  get  no  more  for  the  three-sixteenths-inch  shingle  than 
>u  do  for  the  one-eighth,  and  therefore  we  say  that  the  same  ratio 

fht  to  prevail. 
he  other  phase  of  it  is,  and  the  difficulty  about  it  is,  measuring 
ese  shingles  by  the  customs  officers  in  order  to  determine  the  duty, 
icre  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee]  are  two  shingles  that  to 
e  eye  would  be  the  same  thickness,  and  yet  this  shingle  [indicat- 
g],  accurately  measured,  is  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness,  and  this 
fire  thirty-seconds.  So  that  this  shingle  would  be  obliged  to  stand 
rent  a  square  foot,  ajid  this  one  would  stand  2  cents  a  square  foot. 
e  say  that  that  is  not  fair ;  that  it  ought  to  be  all  the  same,  espe- 
illy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  understand  from  those  who  know 
at  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  same  thickness.  Your  mixture  may 
■  a  little  stiffer  at  some  times,  and  while  the  same  pressure  is  on  the 
achine  that  makes  the  shingle,  of  course,  if  you  have  a  more  solid 
bstance  at  one  time  than  another  you  necessarily  can  not  compress 
as  closely.  The  other  is  that  the  one-eighth-inch  shingle  and  the 
iree-sixteenths-inch  shingle  serve  the  same  purpose;  they  both  do 
>e  same  work ;  and  therefore  it  is  almost  practically  impossible  in 

V  appreciable  quantity  to  make  the  shingles  exactly  one-eighth 

ich. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  must  be  very  little  difference  in  the 
*t  of  producing  them. 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  imagine,  Senator,  there  would  be;  and  for  that 
•***>n  they  do  not  charge  us  any  more.  We  can  not  see  the  reason 
w  that;  that  is,  the  difference  in  proposed  tariff. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Do  they  sell  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Bramble.  They  sell  at  the  same  price  and  we  buy  them  at  *» 
same  price. 

Senator  La  Follette.  And  yet  the  duty  is  double  ? 

Mr.  Bramble.  The  duty  is  the  same  on  the  five  thirty -second  %i 
on  the  three-sixteenths,  as  you  will  find,  and  100  per  cent  less  an  «**• 
eighth. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  make  some  distinction  between  the  dif- 
ferent thicknesses,  and  you  will  have  to  agree  upon  some  rsbu 
would  you  not,  and  some  line  of  demarcation ! 

Mr.  Bramble.  Yes,  Senator,  we  would  do  that,  and  I  would  su 
in  the  case  of  a  thickness  where  it  was  appreciable  and  could  t«  ob- 
served by  the  eye  it  would  serve  a  purpose.  This  shingle,  one-eight: 
inch,  would  serve  one  purpose  and  you  would  have  three-sisteefltt? 
or  over  for  another  purpose. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  would  seem  that  the  classification  oafi. 
to  run  similar  with  respect  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  think  so,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  the  nun. 
facturer — the  man  who  makes  them — sells  them  for  the  same  pri* 
As  I  suggested,  he  appreciates  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rep 
late  his  machine  for  so  small  a  difference,  and  if  his  mixture  is » 
little  stiffer  or  some  other  reason,  it  may  stand  a  little  while— as  • 
passes  through  the  machine  and  is  rolled  out  it  will  be  a  differ** 
thickness.  It  you  make  the  duty  on  the  cost  you  would  have  to  :?• 
from  specific  to  ad  valorem. 

We  say  in  our  brief  that  we  think  the  ad  valorem  is  the  proper  bi>H 

Senator  Dillingham.  From  what  country  do  we  import  tho 
products? 

Mr.  Bramble.  These  are  imported  from  Canada.  Then,  of  com 
the  other  phase  of  it,  Senator,  is  that  in  arriving  at  that — strop 
that  rate  prevailed — these  shingles  which  are  shipped  in  carload  l**t 
would  have  to  be  measured.  You  could  pick  up  an  ordinary  shin;: 
where  there  was  quite  an  appreciable  difference,  one-eighth  or  <  t. 
fourth,  and  you  could  with  the  naked  eye  see  there  was  a  differs 
there.  But  where  it  is  so  close,  they  would  have  to  measure  j>rv 
tically  every  shingle. 

If  that  were  necessary,  just  see  what  that  would  mean  in  the  vh 
of  labor  to  the  Government. 

Another  thing,  we  think,  in  reference  to  that  is,  in  consequence  ^ 
this,  they  propose  to  tax  on  the  square  of  material  rather  than  * 
square  surface ;  and  what  I  mean  by  that  is  this :  They  sell  to  os  ir 
we  sell  to  the  customer  at  so  much  per  square  of  covering — in  ocl^ 
words,  it  takes  155  square  feet  of  actual  substance  to  cover  lOOajtu" 
feet  of  surface ;  and  we  pay  on  the  basis  of  100  square  feet  of  surf •  * 
These  shingles  are  lapped,  and  therefore  whatever  the  duty  pn>p««« 
it  ought  to  be  based  on  the  same  way  shingles  are  to  be  sold,  bcrou 
that  is  standard.  In  other  words,  when  we  say  we  want  a  squan*  » 
covering,  they  sell  us  155  square  feet  to  cover  100  square  feet  of  «ri 
face;  and  we  say  that  ought  to  be  recognized  or,  at  least,  the  tar 
ought  to  be  levied  upon  the  same  basis. 

While  not  particularly  interested  in  yarn  in  the  bill,  it  provide 
that  where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  "foreign  matter  it  is  so  mu"5 
a  pound,  and  where  it  contains  more  foreign  matter  as  much  ntori 
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bat  is  where  we  think  our  argument  is  sound  with  reference  to  the 
ingles.  We  think  that  it  would  involve  an  immense  amount  of 
bor  in  analyzing  the  yarn  to  ascertain  the  foreign  content  of  the 
irticular  class  of  material. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  ad  valorem  do  you  suggest,  or  is  that  in 
>ur  brief! 

Mr.  Bramble,  The  present  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  this  material 
10  per  cent.    We  say  that  50  per  cent  increase  ought  to  be  ample, 
tcause  under  present  and  past  experiences,  even  under  the  Wilson 
11  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  business  has  prospered  and  thrived 
id  has  shown  in  1920  that  there  was  about  five  times  as  much  of  this 
aterial  exported  as  there  was  imported. 
Senator  McCumber.  Where  is  the  most  of  it  imported  from? 
Mr.  Bramble.  The  most  of  it  is  imported  from  Canada. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Have  the  imports  been  increasing  or  de- 
easing? 

Mr.  Bramble.  They  seemed  to  have  been  increasing  in  recent 
jars;  but  not  according  to  1920  in  any  appreciable  amount.  I 
tight  say  this,  in  passing,  that  the  majority  of  the  crude  asbestos 
e  get  from  Canada — probably  90  per  cent.  I  understand  a  little 
in  be  obtained  in  Africa,  but  to  no  great  amount.  I  understand 
tat  the  Asbestos  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  their  hearing  be- 
>re  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  suggested  the  possibility  of 
>reign  competition.  Take,  for  instance,  if  England  is  going  to 
lanufacture  shingles  they  have  got  to  take  the  crude  asbestos  from 
anada  and  ship  it  across  the  water;  they  have  got  to  manufac- 
are  it  and  ship  it  back.  Mr.  Steelman  will  tell  you — I  will  mention 
;  in  passing — when  you  ship  by  water  you  have  to  crate  this  kind 
f  material.  You  can  not  import  this  material  in  ships  as  you  do 
i  cars,  and  therefore  that  crating  will,  cost  90  cents  per  square, 
o  that  not  only  would  you  have  freight  both  ways  on  manufactur- 
ing in  England,  but  you  would  have  the  additional  cost  of  crating 
r  shipping  back  by  water;  and  that  same  thing  will  apply  with 
eferencQ  to  the  Great  Lakes.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  sugges- 
ion  that  we  could  flood  this  country  with  the  shingles  from  Canada 
v  shipping  them  over  the  Great  Lakes.  Our  answer  to  that  is  that 
bey  would  have  to  crate  the  material  for  shipment  by  boat  across 
he  Lakes,  and  the  difference  in  the  crating,  plus  the  freight,  would 
lake  it  prohibitive. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Because  of  the  handling? 
Mr.  Bramble.  Because  of  the  handling ;  and,  then,  they  say  when 
hey  do  crate  it  that  there  is  more  or  less  breakage.    The  American 
aluation  has  been  touched  on.    We  think  that  the  cost  price,  what- 
ver  it  is,  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  valuation,  and  that  the  tariff,  if 
t  is  necessary  to  have  more  tariff  on  that  basis,  that  is  the  basis 
hat  should  be  adopted. 
Senator  Sutherland.  If  shipped  across  the  line  in  railroad  cars, 
hev  would  have  to  crate  them,  would  they  not? 
lor.  Bramble.  No  ;  they  do  not  crate  them  when  they  are  shipped 
Ji  railroad  cars.    They  say  they  can  ship  across  the  Lakes ;  and,  as 
t  understand,  generally  transportation  by  water  is  cheaper  than  the 
height  rates  by  railroad — we  all  know  what  railroad  freight  rates 
ire  now — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  ship  at  the  present  time 
in  railroad  cars. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  the  total  value  of  the  domes;, 
production  of  manufactured  asbestos? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  think,  Senator,  that  the  last  report,  made  befor- 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was  that  the  annual  business  ix 
1920  was  around  $100,000,900.  I  might  say  right  here  that  skc 
1883,  with  the  tariff  varying,  that  they  have  grown  from  afc«n 
say,  100  men  employed  ana  a  capital  valuation  of  a  few  hundred  th<* 
sand  dollars  to  between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000,  employing  *»,'•• 
men.    So  it  has  been  gradually  growing. 

In  1920  you  will  see  at  the  top  of  this  little  brief  the  figures  of  is 
portation  of  raw  material.  You  will  find  there  the  figures  that  r 
a  little  over  $9,000,000. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  as  far  back  as  James  G.  Blaine  iLr 
idea  of  reciprocity  came  about;  he  was  the  father  of  it.  We  do  c  ■ 
know  what  Canada  will  do,  but  there  is  an  enormous  amount  *f 
material  we  are  getting  every  year,  and  we  want  to  get  it  as  cheap? 
as  possible,  to  favor  our  own  people ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  probata 
as  suggested  in  the  brief,  that  if  we  put  on  a  tariff  to  sucn  an  esx*r. 
as  that  which  is  proposed  in  the  bill  and  make  it  prohibitive  to  in- 
port  any  shingles,  it  is  only  human  that  they  may  adopt  retaliate 
measures  and  put  an  export  tariff  on  raw  material. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Do  you  know  what  they  have  already  dm* ' 

Mr.  Bramble.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  do  not  know  what  their  rates  are? 

Mr.  Bramble.  This  comes  in  free. 

Senator  La  Follette.  So  far  as  our  country  is  concerned  it  eo::* 
in  free,  but  is  there  an  export  duty  imposed  by  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  do  not  know,  but  Mr.  Steelman  can  tell  you. 

Senator  Dillingham.  But  in  respect  to  that  sold  by  the  Vtl'k 
States,  do  you  know  what  the  duty  is? 

Mr.  Bramble.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  What  are  our  exports  of  manufactured  proda.'W 
from  Canada? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  could  not  say.  The  entire  exports.  Senator,  s? 
stated  in  the  brief,  is  about  $2,500,000. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  of  the  raw  material  used  in  our  fa* 
tories  comes  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Bramble.  I  think  a  very  large  portion  of  it.  I  think  some  »»f 
our  manufacturers  own  mines  there ;  m  fact,  I  understand  that  tto 
mines,  when  everything  is  working,  supplies  the  most  of  the  worlf* 
requirements.  They  get  some  appreciable  amount  from  the  TrC 
Mountains  in  Russia,  but  since  the  war  that  source  is  practicallj 
gone.  So  I  say  now  that  there  must  be  at  least  90  per  cent  of  tlf 
material  comes  from  Canada ;  there  is  some  little  from  South  Afrin, 
but  I  understand  it  is  not  of  good  quality. 

By  the  way,  I  think  in  our  brief  there  are  some  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  the  exports. 

BRIEF   OF   FORREST  BRAMBLE,   BALTIMORE,  1CD.,  RBFRSBEMTXY*  THE 
AMERICAN  ASBESTOS  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee*  we,  the  undersigned,  reaj*rt 
fully  protest  against  the  proposed  Increase  of  tariff  on  manufactured  as***** 
products,  as  set  out  in  H.  R.  7456,  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  W.  TortfrJ 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent* tt** 
and  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  basis  of  our  protest : 
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We  attach  hereto  a  paper,  showing  present  and  proposed  duty,  percentage  on 
Ding  price,  based  on  ad  valorem  duty,  and  percentage  of  increase  over  present 
ty,  'which  paper  for  purposes  of  identification  is  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  1."  It 
ill  be  observed  from  the  exhibit  that  the  increase  of  proposed  duty  over 
e  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  raiipes  from  100  to  830  per 
nt,  the  lowest  duty  being  equivalent  to  20  per  cent  and  the  highest  93  per 
nt  ad  valorem.  There  are  two  items  included  in  said  exhibit,  however, 
•lien  show  decreases  in  present  duty,  to  wit:  1-inch  asbestos  lumber,  pres- 
t  duty  10  per  cent;  proposed  duty  4$  per  cent;  decrease  108  per  cent; 
e-half-inch  asbestos  lumber,  present  duty  10  per  cent;  proposed  duty  9  per 
nt ;  decrease  12  per  cent 

Why  these  two  items  should  be  less  while  the  others  have  been  so  enor- 
Dusly  increased  w«  do  not  know.  Further,  we  do  not  understand  why 
lored  or  mixed  sheets  and  plates  of  asbestos  should  bear  the  maximum  duty 
;£  cents  per  square  foot)  of  the  other  kinds,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  10  per 
nt  ad  valorem  duty. 

On  the  present  price  on  12  by  12  inch  honeycomb  or  diagonal  colored  shin- 
es of  $16.40  list,  less  35  per  cent,  or.  $10.66,  this  would  mean  a  duty  of  62 
t  cent ;  1.  e.,  160  square  feet  at  31  cents  equals  $5.60  plus  10  per  cent — $1.06, 

a  total  of  $6.60  per  square. 

We  also  wish  to  add  in  this  connection  that  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
urth  items  shown  on  the  exhibit,  and  about  which  the  undersigned  are  most 
incerned,  show  an  increase  of  from  200  per  cent  to  700  per  cent  over  the 
•esent  duty.  The  percentages  are  computed  on  the  proposed  specific  and  ad 
lJorem  duties,  but  indicate  the  percentage  of  increase  if  the  same  amount  of 
'Vt*nue  was  proposed  to  be  raised  by  the  ad  valorem  method. 
We  also  submit,  for  your  consideration,  the  following  statement,  showing 
importations  and  exportations  of  asbestos  products  during  the  year  1920: 
nported,  manufactured,  $451,851;  exported,  manufactured,  $2,492,192;  excess 
'  exports  over  imports  $2,040,341. 

This  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  additional  tariff  on 
*tK*stos  products  to  protect  home  manufacture,  as  the  above  statement  shows 
lat  under  the  present  duty  more  than  five  times  as  much  of  manufactured 
*bestos  products  were  exported  from  as  was  imported  into  the  United  States, 
Qd  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  the  home  manufacturers  would  export 
H-ir  goods  at  a  loss,  and  especially  in  such  large  quantities. 

Hofore  passing  from  Exhibit  No.  1  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
•*m  of  asbestos  shingles  in  several  aspects: 

first.  That  while  a  great  many  of  these  shingles  range  from  one-eighth  to 
aree-sixteentbs  in  thickness,  the  cost  to  the  dealer  and  on  to  the  consumer  is  the 
uiDe;  yet  It  is  proposed  by  the  Fordney  bill  to  have  two  different  schedules  of 
iriff,  making  the  increase  on  the  one-eighth-inch  shingle  101  per  cent  and 
sery thing  over  one-eighth  in  and  not  exceeding  one-fourth  inch  300  per  cent, 
laciug  the  slightest  variation  in  thickness  over  one-eighth  inch  in  the  higher 
lass,  which  certainly  up  to  three-sixteenths  in  thickness  is  very  unfair,  and 
t^refore  the  one-eighth  inch  and  three-sixteenth  inch  should  be  classified 
aether. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  say  that  the  machines  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tire  of  asbestos  shingles  are  so  constructed  that  it  is  impractical  to  manufacture, 
n  any  appreciable  quantities,  these  shingles  one-eighth  inch  in  thickness.  The 
xhlhit.  as  you  will  note,  shows  from  five  thirty-seconds  to  three-sixteenths, 
ml  are  all  sold  at  the  same  price,  and  hence  should  bear  the  same  duty. 

Second.  The  rate  is  based  on  the  square  of  shingles,  but  should  be  based  on 
be  square  of  surface  covered  by  the  shingle  if  specific  basis  is  adopted,  which  is 
*ell  known  and  can  easily  be  computed  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the 
in..ntlty  of  surface  covered,  as  it  takes  155  square  feet  of  shingles  to  cover  100 
luare  feet  of  surface. 

'  Third.  We  understand  that  the  advocates  of  the  specific  duty  claim  that  it  is 
utter  than  ad  valorem,  because  of  the  possibility  of  undervaluation,  but  the 
inroer  to  this  is  that  the  Government  have  experts  to  check  this  up,  with  the 
rizht  of  access  to  the  importers*  books  and  costs,  whereas  with  the  specific-duty 
[>!ao  the  customs  officials  would  be  obliged  to  measure  every  sheet  to  get  the 
thickness,  especially  where  you  have  a  difference  in  size  as  close  as  one-eighth 
ta'h  and  five  thirty-seconds  inch.  Taking  the  items  of  shingles,  there  are  15  in 
f»n*  bundle  and  900  bundles  per  car,  or  13,500  shingles  in  each  car  to  be  measured ; 
w>  that  it  can  be  readily  seen  what  a  costly  and  impractical  thing  it  would  be  to 

fln  this. 
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Another  illustration  of  the  impracticability  of  the  specific-duty  plan  will  b» 
the  making  of  laboratory  tests  rendered  necessary  to  ascertain  the  percenter 
of  cotton  in  asbestos  yarn.  The  bill  provides,  as  shown  under  paragraph  140* 
at  page  148: 

"  Tarn  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  foreign  matter.  32  cents  per  ponn*J , 
yarn  and  listings  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  foreign  matter,  exceeds 
twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  84  cents  per  pound ;  not  *x 
ceeding  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  $1.68  per  pound*' 

And  thus  it  will  be  seen  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  expense  will  be  entail*-! 
whereas  the  ad  valorem  plan  makes  collection  of  duties  very  simple. 

Fourth.  The  American  valuation  plan  will,  if  adopted,  make  an  additional  & 
crease  in  the  duty,  as  such  value  is  not  what  the  article  costs,  but  what  you  ere 
get  for  it.  This  is  a  new  departure  in  tariff  legislation  ano?  certainly  is  not  c«S 
unfair  to  the  importer  but  to  the  consumer,  and  would,  if  enacted  as  a  pan  * 
the  tariff  law,  practically  put  an  end  to  importation  of  manufactured  ast**r- 
products  at  the  rates  indicated  in  the  proposed  bill,  and  we  earnestly  urge  tha'] 
this  plan  be  rejected. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  great  deal  of  raw  or  unmanufactured  asbestos  prod*-! 
are  mostly  obtained  from  Canada^  and  that  there  was  imported  from  said  cuv 
try  into  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  in  the  year  1920,  $9,120,255  of  this  «*- 
of  material.  There  is  no  duty  proposed  on  these  products  by  those  who  *  t. 
cate  an  increased  duty  on  the  manufactured  article,  but  it  is  certainty  n*»t 
all  unlikely  that  should  we  place  the  proposed  duty  on  the  manufactured  jr*' 
ucts,  that  Canada  by  way  of  retaliation  would  impose  a  duty  on  exportation 
the  raw  or  unmanufactured  product  from  that  country  to  the  United  Status 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  as  to  the  necessity  * 
the  proposed  increased  tariff  in  order  to  protect  home  manufacturers  fr 
foreign  competition,  below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  imports 
"  asbestos  in  any  form  other  than  crude,  and  of  all  manufactures  of "'  for  •'  • 
past  three  fiscal  years  and  for  10  months  ended  June  30,  1921,  into  the  L* 
minion  of  Canada. 


From- 


United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Azores  and  Madeira . . 

France 

Germany 

Japan 

Portugal 

8outh  Africa,  British. 
Sweden 


Total. 


Year  ending  Mar.  31— 


1918 


1919 


1930 


Ter. 

erirj 
Jan  : 


184,233 
463,230 


520 
*7i 


528,054 


.1. 


949,522 
600,106 


52 
"i2 


649,694 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  the  United  States  exported  In: 
Canada  almost  six  times  as  much  as  was  exported  from  the  United  Kingd:c 
and  nearly  as  many  times  as  much  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  «*« 
countries  appearing  on  said  list. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  it  will  be  seriously  contended  that  the  United  Sa> 
manufacturers  exported  this  product  at  a  loss,  and  therefore,  as  above  stat**: 
it  furnishes  additional  evidence  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  increase  in  «.  - 
tariff  to  protect  home  industries. 

We  further  respectfully  submit  that  if  the  tariff  on  the  asbestos  article 
enumerated  in  Exhibit  No.  1  is  Increased  as  proposed  by  the  Fordney  bill  ttu 
the  result  will  be — 

(a)  A  monopoly  will  be  established  in  this  country  of  manufactured  "«b<*cr 
and  plates  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement,"  and  will  be  largely,  if  not  wholL«. 
in  the  control  of  two  companies. 

(6)  That  when  the  increased  tariff  goes  into  effect,  said  monopoly  will  K. 
crease  its  prices  correspondingly  and,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  the  Vu\U\\ 
States  consumer. 
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:)  That  it  will* destroy  fair  and  healthy  competition,  to  which  the  people  of 
country  are  entitled,  and  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  practically  two 
?erns. 

/)  That  instead  of  providing  additional  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
nent,  it  will  wipe  out  the  present  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  because 
he  enormous  increase  proposed,  to  wit,  from  100  per  cent  to  830  per  cent, 
ch  will  be  prohibitive  of  the  importation  of  any  such  material,  equivalent  to 
ralorem  duty  of  from  20  per  cent  to  93  per  cent,  as  before  stated. 
?)  That  it  would  eliminate  the  United  States  dealers  in  "sheets  and  plates 
sbestos  and  hydraulic  cement "  from  competition  in  the  open  market  for  the 
miners'  business,  and,  in  fact,  force  them  out  of  this  line  of  business. 
0  We  also  wish  to  add  that  when  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  United 
:es  and  Canada  becomes  normal  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  import 
this  country  any  of  the  products  mentioned  in  this  protest,  and  thus  from 
ther  angle  a  monopoly  would  be  created. 

'e,  of  course,  as  American  citizens,  want  to  be  understood  as  being  in  favor 
ffording  fair  and  proper  protection  to  American  industries,  but  it  must  also 
aken  into  consideration  that  the  great  American  public,  who  after  all  are 
bulwark  of  our  Nation,  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  hence  any  legislation 
M  have  for  its  purpose  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
re  do  not  think  the  scheme  or  method  of  imposing  duty  on  the  asbestos 
iucts  is  a  fair  way  to  do  it.    We  believe,  as  above  stated,  that  the  present 
r  affords  ample  protection  for  the  American  manufacturers,  but  if  some 
case  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  committee  we  would  be  satisfied  with  an 
ease  of  50  per  cent  over  the  present  ad  valorem  duty,  which  would  be 
>le  to  give  more  than  the  necessary  amount  of  protection. 
*e  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of  submitting  such  additional  infor- 
ion  on  the  above  subject  as  your  honorable  committee  might  desire, 
e  wish  to  add  that  we  appreciate  very  much  your  kind  consideration  in 
uting  us  a  hearing  at  a  time  to  be  designated  by  you. 

Signed  by  The  W.  E.  Steelman  Co.,  Niagara  Asbestos  Corporation,  The  Clark- 
tier  Co.,  and  The  Wallace  &  Gale  Co.,  members  of  American  Asbestos  Deal- 
Association.) 
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ITEMENT  OF  W.  E.  STEELMAN,  BEPBESENTING  W.  E.  STEELMAN 

CO.,  WILKES-BABBE,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  the  asbestos  business,  Mr.  Steelman? 
4r.  Steelman.  Yes,  sir.  • 

?he  Chairman.  What  form  of  the  business  are  you  in? 
Ir.  Steelman.  I  am  engaged  in  importing  asbestos  shingles  and 
sheets. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  import  from  chiefly? 
ifr.  Steelman.  Canada,  entirely.     There  were  several  questions 
ich  Mr.  Bramble  did  not  have  the  information  on,  or  which  he 
rlooked,  and  one  question  was  that  as  to  the  imports  and  exports. 
b  excess  of  exports  over  the  imports  for  1920  was  $2,040,341. 
Senator  Watson.  That  is  exports  to  Canada? 
if r.  Steelman.  We  export  some  material  to  Canada,  but  we  receive 
of  our  raw  materials  from  Canada. 

fhe  Chairman.  That  statement  is  in  the  brief  and  was  explained, 
klr.  Steelman.  The  question  of  assessing  the  tariff  on  asbestos 
ngles  as  it  has  been  planned  by  the  Fordney  Act,  Mr.  Bramble 
>lained,  but  he  did  not  explain  in  detail  the  tact  of  the  collection 
the  duties,  involving  the  handling  of  13,000  feet  of  material  in 
ry  carload  that  is  brought  across  the  border,  which  makes  it  such 
expensive  operation  that  I  question  very  much  whether  there 
uld  be  any  revenue  left  after  assessing  the  tariff.  There  are  13,000 
t  in  each  carload  of  goods,  each  one  of  which  has  to  be  handled. 
I  not  only  handled,  but  they  must  be  calipered.  These  two  samples 
dicatingj  vary  1  cent  each  per  square  foot.  One  is  one-eighth  and 
s  other  is  five  thirty-seconds. 

Senator  Curtis.  Why  could  not  the  Government  officials  require 
i  to  ship  each  class  oy  itself  and  put  a  penalty  on  for  not  doing 
s! 

tfr.  Steelman.  Do  you  not  think  the  simpler  thing  would  be  to 
t  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Senator  Ctjbtis.  I  do  not  see  much  in  ad  valorem  duties. 
Senator  L*a  Follette.  If  there  is  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ring  these  shingles  of  the  same  thickness,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 

•  the  double  duty  on  one  over  the  other. 

tfr.  Steelman.  Not  only  that,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  the 

ling  price. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  am  talking  about  the  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Steelman.  The  ad  valorem  rate  would  take  care  of  that,  but 

*  specific  rate  by  the  square  foot  on  the  thickness  of  material  would 
t  take  care  of  it.  They  must  all  be  handled  and  measured  with 
nicrometer,  because  the  eye  can  not  discern  one  thirty-second  of  an 
:h  thickness ;  they  must  be  calipered. 

Senator  Calder.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  different 

icknesses  are  sold  for  the  same  price  ? 

Mr,  Steelman.  Tes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Is  not  three-eighths  and  one-fourth  worth 

ire  than  one-sixteenth  ? 

Mr.  Steelman.  When  you  ^et  up  to  one-fourth  inch  then  the 

ledule  changes,  but  the  rate  is  higner.    A  one- fourth-inch  shingle 

sts  more.    But  the  standard  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  TJnited 

ate?  and  of  Canada  is  the  three-sixteenths  inch. 
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Senator  McLean.  I  buy  a  great  many  three-eighths  myself  aai 
some  one-half,  and  I  pay  more  for  the  one-halt  than  tne  thm- 
eighths? 

Mr.  Steelman.  From  now  on  you  will  be  getting  these  thr* 
eighths  for  less  money,  as  therefhas  been  a  reduction  in  the  price. 

•Senator  McLean.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  difference  bet^ee 
the  three-eighths  and  one-half? 

Mr.  Steelman.  Yes ;  but  not  up  to  three-sixteenths. 

Senator  Watson.  It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  them  i 

Mr.  Steelman.  No  ;  it  does  not. 

Senator  McCxjmber  (presiding).  Are  not  these  things  manufi 
tured  or  intended  to  be  manufactured  not  to  exceed  one-fonrt- 
difference  ? 

Mr.  Steelman.  They  run  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths. 

Senator  McCxjmber.  Between  one-eighth  and  three-sixteenth?: 

Mr.  Steelman.  The  provision  is  one-sixteenth. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  any  smaller  division  than  that  is  sum.* 
because  the  machinery  does  not  succeed  in  making  them  exact  I 

Mr.  Steelman.  That  is  the  idea, 

Senator  McCxjmber.  They  are  sold  on  the  one-sixteenth  basis  *i.i 
are  supposed  to  measure  up  approximately  to  the  one-sixteenth-ift-k 
basis  on  which  they  are  sold.  Then,  coula  you  not  make  the  speof .• 
duty  on  the  one-sixteenth,  the  two-sixteenths,  and  three-sixteeiiti* 
and  have  a  difference  in  duty  without  making  the  cent  difference  tin* 
they  are  sold  for  the  same  price — a  reasonable  difference? 

Mr.  Steelman.  That  would  mean  a  change  in  all  the  standards  f 
the  trade.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  have  to  go  to  work  through  *• 
the  United  States  and  convert  the  roofing  trade.  Their  unit  of  iDeas- 
urement  is  one  square ;  our  unit  of  measurement  is  one  square.  Wi 
manufacture  and  we  quote  prices  by  the  square,  not  by  the  square  fi*i 
It  requires  155  square  feet  to  make  one  square,  and  it  is  always  unJ-s- 
stood  that  when  we  quote  you  on  square  material  that  we  are  quotai 
on  sufficient  material  to  cover  one  square,  or  10  by  10  surface,  on  ti* 
roof. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  whatever  the  unit  of  import  duty  w«»«  i 
be,  you  could  make  your  computation  on  that  basis  ? 

Mr.  Steelman.  Most  assuredly  vou  could  do  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  Payne- Aldrich  rate  of  25  per  cent  s»u» 
factory,  and  the  description  of  the  material? 

Mr.  Steelman.  The  description  of  the  material  was  very  sat&» 
tory,  but  at  the  present  time  with  the  admission  into  the  country jj 
some  $9,000,000  raw  material  and  the  exclusion  of  perhaps  $150^ 
or  $300,000  worth  of  manufactured  materials,  it  hardly  seems  t  iu 
proposition. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  unmanufactured  was  3 
the  same  as  under  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Steelman.  Tes ;  but  at  that  time  there  were  very  few  asbeM 
plates  or  shingles  imported  into  the  United  States.  It  has  only  hm 
within  the  last  few  years — probably  five  or  six  years— that  a 
asbestos  shingles  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  in  *fl 
numbers. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  asking  for  10  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Steelman.  We  ask  you  for  a  flat  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per 
nt :  in  other  words,  that  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  the 
esent  duty. 

We  feel  that  we  should  do  something  in  reference  to  contributing 
venue  for  the  operation  of  the  Government,  and  we  think  that 
mdicap  in  itself  would  be  cjuite  ample  to  give  our  competitors 
•otection.  I  hardly  think  it  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  they  receive 
e  material  free  or  duty  and  manufacture  their  goods  out  of,  to 
ndicap  us  over  15  per  cent. 
Senator  Smoot.  Foreign  or  American  valuation? 
Mr.  Steelman.  Ad  valorem.  I  would  say  foreign  valuation,  and 
vould  say  that  for  this  reason,  that  when  we  get  right  down  to  the 
lestion  ot  marketing  the  goods  there  is  much  deception  practiced 
re  in  America,  and  I  presume  there  is  deception  practiced  abroad. 
>r  example,  our  competitors  in  this  line  of  work  have  a  plan  upon 
lich  they  market  their  goods.  They  go  out  and  establish  what  is 
town  as  a  "five-car"  buyer.  They  give  him  a  discount  off  the  list 
33$  per  cent.  I  am  only  mentioning  this,  gentlemen,  to  show  the 
tricacies  of  the  American  valuation  plan.    They  agree  that  when 

lias  purchased  five  carloads  of  material  they  will  rebate  him  the 
If erence  between  33$  off  the  list  and  40  per  cent  off  the  list.    After 

has  once  purchased  five  cars,  he  always  remains  a  buyer  at  40 
r  cent  off  the  list,  but  on  the  books  of  the  company  the  sale  goes 
rough  at  33$  per  cent  off.  That  is  rather  complicated^  and  it  is 
etty  hard  for  us  to  pay  a  dutv  on  the  fictitious  American  value 
st  the  same  as  it  would  be  on  a  fictitious  foreign  value. 
So  you  see  it  does  not  make  any  difference,  it  seems  to  me,  whether 
is  American  wholesale  value  that  we  are  figuring  on  or  whether 
is  our  cost  value.  These  things  must  be  determined  by  Govern- 
wit  investigations  anyhow,  and  we  have  been  importing  the  shin- 
es now  for  a  number  of  years  and  we  have  not  had  any  trouble 
tth  the  Government.  We  have  never  made  any  false  statements  or 
ivthing  of  that  sort,  and  we  have  never  been  called  down  for  doing 
mething  we  should  not  have  done. 

So,  therefore,  I  would  sav  that  our  relations  in  Canada  are  treat- 
jr  u?  very  fair  and  that  no  doubt  our  American  relations  are  treat- 
p  us  very  fair,  but  .at  the  same  time  the  complication  exists  just 
e  same ;  and  the  reason  for  a  specific  duty  on  an  article  that  you 
II  by  the  square,  that  is  just  as  much  the  unit  in  the  roofing  busi- 
*»s  as  12  inches  is  the  unit  of  measure  in  linear  measure — just  the 
me  thing  exactly.  It  is  known  the  world  over,  and  why  we  should 
rn  around  and  further  complicate  matters  by  figuring  155  square 
et  when  all  of  our  li9ts,  all  of  our  prices,  all  of  our  talk  has  been 
'  the  square,  I  can  not  understand.  I  do  not  see  the  equity  in  that. 
I  want  to  say  further  that  this  matter  is  so  complicated  as  it  has 
en  introduced  that  even  Mr.  Fordney,  who  introduced  the  bill,  has 
ade  a  great  many  errors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  show  you  just 
iw  complicated  it  is,  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Fordney  when  he 
timed  the  bill  to  provide  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  unit 
tsis  of  2  cents  per  square  foot,  but  instead  of  being  20  per  cent  ad 
lorem  it  runs  nearly  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  So  that  the  bill  is 
■  omplicated  that  it  is  very  easily  misunderstood. 
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I  say  that  we  would  be  destroying  the  object  of  our  revenue  c 
tariff  laws  to  provide  revenue  if  we  Were  to  insist  in  putting 
bill  through  as  it  has  been  framed.    It  would  be  utterly  im 
ble  for  us  to  import  any  materials  whatever  under  the  bill  as  it 

Eroposed.     Therefore,  not  only  our  business  would  be  destro 
ut  the  revenue  that  is  now  derived  from  the  importation  busi 
would  be  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  revenue  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Steelman.  In  dollars  and  cents,  I  can  not  exactly  tell  yvj 
but  if  $100,000  worth  of  material  were  brought  in  at  the  preaea; 
time,  it  would  be  $10,000. 

Senator  Dii*lingham.  Does  this  brief  indicate  just  precisely  whd 
changes  you  desire  in  text  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Steelman.  I  prepared  a  copy  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Brambk. 
which  I  thought  probably  would  be  appended  to  that.  My  mer  - 
randum  contains  a  suggestion,  and  it  works  out  in  fractions  of  <U< 
lars  and  cents  just  exactly  what  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  dut? 
would  amount  to. 

Senator  Curtis.  You  better  have  that  printed  as  a  part  of  wa 
remarks. 

Mr.  Steelman.  I  will  hand  a  copy  of  it  to  the  reporter  for  the 

record. 

brief  of  w.  e.  bteelkav,  wilxes-barre,  pa. 

Colored  sheets  and  plates  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cement,  one-eighth  to  tLr* 
sixteenths  inch  in  thickness  (known  to  the  trade  as  asbestos  shingles).  U  X 
cent  ad  valorem: 

Present  duty,  95  cents  per  square  of  155  square  feet,  sufficient  to  eowr  -♦» 
square  feet  roof  surface ;  proposed  duty,  $1.42i  per  square  of  155  square  ft* 
sufficient  to  coyer  100  square  feet  roof  surface ;  increase,  47 i  cents ;  percemid 
of  increase,  50  per  cent. 

Colored,  stained,  or  mixed  with  other  material  (known  to  the  rnni-  t 
asbestos  wall  board),  15  per  cent  ad  valorem : 

Present  duty,  10  per  cent,  $0.006 ;  proposed  duty,  15  per  cent,  $0.009 ;  incr?*« 
$0.003 ;  percentage  of  increase,  50  per  cent. 

Wall  board  is  made  in  one  thickness  only,  namely,  three-sixteenths  inch. 

Sheets  and  plates  of  asbestos  and  hydraulic  cements,  one-eighth  to  tbrv 
sixteenths  inch  thickness  (known  to  the  trade  as  asbestos  shingles),  15  per  «*•? 
ad  valorem: 

Present  duty,  10  per  cent,  77  cents  per  square  of  155  square  feet,  sufficifo:  a 
cover  100  square  feet  roof  surface ;  proposed  duty,  15  per  cent,  $1.15$  per  s^'-i 
of  155  square  feet,  sufficient  to  cover  100  square  feet  roof  surface ;  inert*?*.  ** 
cents ;  percentage  of  increase,  50  per  cent 
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Pab.  1401.  Asbestos,  manufactures  of :  Sheets  and  plates  of  asbestos  aud  ..? 
draulic  cement,  flat  (known  to  the  trade  as  asbestos  building  lumber),  rmrya 
in  thicknesses  from  one-eighth  inch  to  1  inch,  as  per  memorandum  at:*  *«* 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem : 
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)ther  than  flat  sheets  (known  to  the  trade  as  asbestos  corrugated  sheathing), 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

'resent  duty,  10  per  cent,  $0.016 ;  proposed  duty,  15  per  cent,  $0.024 ;  increase, 
[K)8 ;  percentage  of  increase,  50  per  cent 

ASBESTOS  YABN. 

[Paragraph  1401.] 

ATEMENT  OF  ED.  NICHOLSON,  REPBESENTING  RAYBESTOS  CO., 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

tfr.  Nicholson.  I  appear  simply  for  the  Raybestos  Co.,  of  Bridge- 
rt,  Conn.,  and  only  appear  in  connection  with  one  clause  in  the 

as  it  stands;  that  is  the  clause  which  covers  the  yarn. containing 
re  than  10  per  cent  of  foreign  matter  other  than  asbestos. 
JTe  are  really  asking  the  mercy  of  the  committee.  The  situation  is 
s:  There  is  none  of  that  yarn  that  is  imported  into  this  country 
any  concern  other  than  the  Raybestos  Co.,  at  Bridgeport.  There 
io  use  for  it;  under  the  old  law  there  is  no  competition.  Yarn  of 
it  character  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country  just  as  cheaply 
it  can  be  manufactured  in  England. 

ftre  are  paying,  under  the  old  tariff,  68  cents,  roughly,  a  pound  for 
i  yarn  that  we  have  under  contract.  We  can  buy  the  same  yarn 
tliis  country  for  50  cents.  Under  the  new  act  we  would  be  corn- 
led  to  pay  about  82  cents  a  pound  when  we  can  buy  it  in  this 
mtry  for  50  cents.  So  that  there  is  absolutely  no  question  of  com- 
;ition  or  of  income  or  anything  else. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  it  of  as  good  quality  as  that  produced  in 
gland? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  which  is  produced  in  this  country  is  better 
in  that  produced  in  England. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  why  do  you  buy  the  English  material? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  why.  In  1919  there 
&  not  a  sufficient  number  of  spinning  mills  to  take  care  of  the  then 
jnirements  for  this  character  of  yarn;  and  to  protect  ourselves 

made  a  contract  in  England  for  2,000,000  pounds  for  delivery — 
"00,000  pounds  during  1920  and  1,000,000  pounds  during  1921. 
ace  that  time  the  spinning  mills  of  this  country  have  been  increased 
volume  about  33J  per  cent,  so  that  the  spinning  mills  here  now  have 
capacity  greater  than  the  requirements  for  this  particular  jam. 
e  have  waived  deliveries  under  our  contract  because  of  conditions 
England  and  because  of  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  get  a  suffi- 
nt  quantity  in  this  country.  So  that  we  are  under  the  require- 
fflts  of  completing  our  contract  based  on  the  old  tariff  price  at  a 
?t  if  the  new  tariff  goes  into  effect,  of  about  $360,000  to  ourselves, 
d  without  affecting  any  other  persons,  without  there  being  any  of 
is  yarn  imported,  or  that  will  be  imported  from  any  country  be- 
ase  of  the  facilities  of  our  own  manufacturers  now;  so  that  what 
f  are  doing  is  throwing  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  committee  to 
re  $360,000  if  we  can. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  tariff  as  it  exists,  which  is  a  prohibitive 
riff—20  per  cent  ad  valorem — be  retained  instead  of  the  tariff 
in<r  increased  32  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  Raybestos  just  a  corporation  name? 
Mr.  Nicholson.  Ravbestos  is  the  Raybestos  brake  lining. 
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Senator  Watson.  It  refers  to  some  sort  of  asbestos? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Kaybestos  is  the  trade  name. 

Senator  Watson.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  a  trade  name 
sope  sort  of  manufactured  asbestos  product. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  a  trade  name  for  the  automobile  brake  liiij 
manufactured  by  that  company.    There  is  a  sample  of  our  bru 
lining  as  it  is  made  before  treatment  [exhibiting  sample  to  the  c* 
mittee]  and  these  [exhibiting  another  sample]  is  a  sample  after  in 
ment ;  and  there  [indicating]  are  samples  of  the  yarn,  both  of  t 
English  and  American  finish. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


BRIEF  OF  ED.  NIC  HOLS  OK,  REPRESENTING  TEE  RAYBEST08  CO.,  BRXMKKtt 

CONN. 

The  Raybestos  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  the  largest  manufacturer  U. " 
United  States  of  brake  lining,  making  and'  selling  about  45  per  cent  of  til  \ 
the  brake  lining  that  is  used  for  automobiles  in  this  country. 

During  the  year  1919  the  capacity  of  the  spinning  mills  in  the  United  Saa 
spinning  asbestos  yarn  was  limited  to  an  extent  such  that  the  requireoefi 
of  the  manufacturers  of  brake  linings  and  the  users  of  asbestos  yarn  iu  *.\ 
country  could  not  fulfill  their  requirements  by  about  33}  per  cent,  so  »i! 
became  necessary,  in  order  that  the  Raybestos  Co.  might  fill  its  contact*  U 
brake  lining,  to  purchase  in  England.  A  contract  was  therefore  made  in  Ec 
land  for  2,000,000  pounds  asbestos  yarn  for  delivery  during  1920  and  IftH 

The  contract  was  for  500,000  pounds  at  56  cents  per  pound  deliver*: 
Bridgeport  plus  duty,  and  for  1,500,000  pounds  on  a  sliding  scale,  the  pn> 
be  determined  by  the  change  in  cost  of  raw  material  and  labor  in 
Of  the  first  500,000  pounds,  which  were  to  be  delivered  in  1920,  only  ti 
400,000  pounds  have  been  delivered,  leaving  100,000  pounds  at  56  cent* 
pound  and  1,500,090  pounds  at  a  graduated  price,  which,  according  to  tin  V 
opinion  that  can  be  secured,  will  be  about  50  cents  per  pound.  Because  of  t 
tain  conditions  which  existed  in  England,  particularly  in  the  labor  marfert.  <l 
English  company  was  unable  to  make  deliveries  as  specified,  bat  the  Rarfer 
Co.  has  waived  the  delivery  conditions  in  the  contract,  so  that  it  is  not  in  a  r 
sition  to  claim  a  breach  of  the  contract  on  this  basis  and  will  be  oompelW 
take  the  asbestos  yarn  as  delivered. 

Under  paragraph  367,  Schedule  N,  of  the  act.  of  October  3,  1913.  toots-  ' 
known  as  the  "  Underwood  Tariff  Act,"  the  tariff  on  the  asbestos  yarn  in  *** 
tion  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  means  that  the  tariff  on  the  yarn  >* 
cents  per  pound  would  be  11.2  cents  per  pound,  making  the  cost,  to  the  IUy^ 
Co.  67.2  cents  per  pound.  If  the  price  on  the  balance  of  the  order.  !/«• 
pounds,  is  50  cents  per  pound,  it  means  that  at  the  present  tariff  the  duty  m 
be  10  cents  per  pound  and  the  total  cost  to  the  Raybestos  Co.  60  cents  per 
that  is  to  say,  that  under  the  existing  tariff  the  total  cost  to  the  Rairt***o 
would  be  56  cents  per  pound  on  100,000  pounds,  or  $56,000,  and  90  cent' 
pound  on  1,500,000  pounds,  or  $750,000,  a  total  of  $806,000,  on  which  Th* 
would  be  $161,200,  or  a  total  cost  to  the  Raybestos  Co.,  Including  tan* 
$967,200.  If  the  tariff  is  changed  in  accordance  with  the  bill  that  has  Nw«-  7* 
posed  and  the  duty  is  made  82  cents  per  pound,  it  will  mean  that  tfre  «**r  < 
100,000  pounds  will  be  at  the  rate  of  56  plus  32  cents,  or  88  cents  per  ;•  ?  1 
and  on  1,500,000  pounds  the  cost  will  be  at  the  rate  of  50  plus  32  cents.  ** * 
cents  per  pound,  or  a  total  cost,  including  tariff,  of  $1,318,000.  The  tt**i  =■* 
at  the  new  rate  will  be  82  cents  per  pound  for  1,600,000  pounds,  or  S512A* 
increase  in  the  cost  to  the  Raybestos  Co.,  due  to  the  tariff,  of  $350Sfu 

If  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  spinning  mills  had  remained  as  l:  «.' 
1919  the  American  spinning  mills  would  be  in  competition  with  the  EnplH*'  * 
ning  mills,  and  this  additional  cost  would  be  met  by  an  additional  char- 
the  completed  product.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  has  materially  Wim  - 
The  capacity  of  the  spinning  mills  in  the  United  States  has  increased  ahoai 
per  cent  since  1919,  so  that  the  present  capacity  of  the  spinning  mills  erf  « 
country  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  users  of  asbestos  yarn  Tun 
the  year  1919  the  Raybestos  Co.  was  paying  for  yarn  in  the  United  Stub*  • 
75  to  80  cents  per  pound.    England  nt  that  time  was  using  a  cheaper  pnnN  • 
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rn.  During  the  year  1920  the  spinning  mills  in  this  country  began  to  use  the 
iaper  grades  of  asbestos  fiber  which  was  being  used  in  England,  and  improve- 
mts  were  made  in  the  machines  operated  in  this  country,  so  that  the  price 
3  been  reduced  from  the  75  to  80  cents  figure  formerly  quoted,  the  cost  of 
nufacture  including  all  overheads  and  a  profit  of  10  cents  per  pound  being 
ry  little,  if  any,  over  45-65  cents  per  pound. 

kVith  a  20  per  cent  duty  it  is  impossible  for  England  to  now  compete  with 
s  country ;  that  is,  the  20  per  cent  duty  as  contained  in  the  Underwood  tariff 
v  is  absolutely  prohibitive. 

Sven  under  the  20  per  cent  duty  there  was  practically  no  asbestos  yarn  of 
s  character  imported  to  the  United  States,  the  only  importer,  as  far  as  can  be 
ertained,  being  the  Raybestos  Co.  under  the  contract  above  described, 
rhe  situation,  then,  is  as  follows :  Under  the  existing  tariff  law  the  Raybestos 
.  will  pay  as  duty  on  the  balance  of  this  contract  $161,200.  Because  of  the 
stence  of  this  contract  it  will  be  compelled  to  pay  $350,800  in  addition  if 
»  new  rate  of  tariff  becomes  a  law.  Manufacturing  conditions  have  changed, 
that  the  spinning  mills  of  this  country  can  supply  the  demand.  Cost  con- 
inns  have  changed,  so  that  the  yarn  can  be  manufactured  as  cheaply  as  it 
i  in  England.  The  20  per  cent  tariff  therefore  prohibits  the  importation, 
e  32  per  cent  tariff  can  have  no  effect  on  American  manufacturers,  since  the 
ybestos  Co.  is  committed  to  purchase  the  amount  under  its  contract  from 
jrland.  The  Raybestos  Co.* is  informed  and  believes  that  there  is  no  other 
itract  on  the  part  of  any  other  manufacturer  outstanding  for  the  purchase 
asbestos  yarn  in  England  or  in  any  other  foreign  country.  Therefore,  the 
rease  of  the  tariff  will  affect  no  one  other  than  the  Raybestos  Co.,  which  will  be 
ected  because  of  the  existence  of  this  contract,  and  it  will  be  compelled  to 
v  the  additional  amount  of  $350,800  over  and  above  the  amount  which  it 
>uld  pay,  it  having  contracted  under  the  20  per  cent  tariff. 

ASBESTOS  TEXTILES. 

[Paragraph  1401.] 

ATEMENT  OF  W.  C.  DODGE,  JR.,  REPRESENTING  ARGUS  ASBES- 
TOS CO.  (INC.),  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Dodge.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  W.  C. 
e,  jr.,  representing  the  Argus  Asbestos  Co.,  at  Port  Chester, 


* 


I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  paragraph  1401,  dealing  with  asbestos 
ctiles,  and  starting  on  page  148,  lme  4.  From  that  point  on  to  the 
d  of  the  paragraph  on  asbestos  textiles  the  rates  have  been  changed 
the  Fordney  bill  to  a  specific  basis  from  an  ad  valorem  basis,  and  the 
scureness  of  the  industry  and  the  prices  prevailing  have  enabled 
increase  to  be  made,  without  much  notice,  of  from  100  to  600  per 
it  over  the  present  Underwood  tariff. 

In  the  face  of  the  Underwood  tariff,  the  imports  of  asbestos 
3<hicts  (in  textiles)  have  always  been  under  1  per  cent  of  the  amount 
business  done  in  this  country;  that  is  to  say,  the  American  manu- 
iturere  have  been  able  to  do  99  per  cent  of  the  business  here  on 
?  Underwood  basis,  and  on  the  otner  hand  the  American  manufac- 
ren*  have  been  able  to  export,  even  up  to  the  last  10  months, 
ding  with  August  of  this  year,  seven  times  more  goods  in  value 
an  are  imported. 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  Are  you  an  importer? 
Mr.  Dodge.  Yes,  sir.    We  import  asbestos  textiles  and  probably 
>re  than  any  other  concern;  aijd  the  United  States  manufacturers 
i»  able  to  export  seven  times  more  goods  in  value  than  are  imported. 
;p^ak  from  this  angle  because  no  one  has  brought  up  the  textile 
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situation  from  an  importing  basis,  and  my  contention  is  that  tfa 
present  Underwood  tariff  grants  adequate  protection  to  the  America 
manufacturer. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  and  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  th* 
Mr.  Bramble  was  here  and  spoke  for  the  importers,  and  he  want* 
10  per  cent  on  imported  goods. 

Mr.  Dodge.  That  was  m  connection  with  flat  sheets  and  not 
the  textile  end. 


■ 


Senator  Smoot.  He  spoke  of  listings  containing  less  than  10  p*i 
cent  of  foreign  matter. 

Mr.  Dodge.  Well,  sir,  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  did,  because  I  fj 
not  appreciate  that  any  one  had  mentioned  asbestos  textiles. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  one  example  before  I  close.  This  [exhiwi 
ing  sample  to  the  committee]  is  a  piece  of  asbestos  listing,  and  - 
present  price  of  the  same  is  about  90  cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  what  you  want  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  ui: 

Mr.  Dodge.  No;  on  textiles  20  per  cent,  the  present  duty.  T:> 
cost  me — the  purchase  price  to-day — importing  it  from  Engltt: 
for  that  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  60  cents,  and  with  the  duty  *i 
20  per  cent  is  72  cents,  so  that  1  can  add  a  fair  margin,  25  per  c'rj. 
and  meet  the  competition  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  to  cut  out  all  specific  duties  ? 

Mr.  Dodge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  to  have  a  straight  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Dodge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  foreign  valuation  or  American  valuation ! 

Mr.  Dodge.  Well,  to-day  I  appreciate  that  under  depreciation  «i 
foreign  currency  there  must  be  some  increase  to  take  care  of  uu 
foreign  exchange,  and  the  American  valuation  will  increase  the  dutj 
to  something  like  50  per  cent.  I  am  not  looking  for  a  minimum  dutV 
but  for  sufficient  protection  to  protect  American  labor. 

We  do  manufacture  in  this  country  to  a  limited  extent,  so  thai I 
can  speak  for  the  American  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  under  the  American  valuation  thai  w 
ask  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Dodge.  American  valuation  would  be  acceptable;  yes* 

What  I  wanted  to  mention  was  that  the  Foraney  duty  on  tb 
listing  is  84  cents  a  pound.  So  that  if  the  English  manufacture 
gave  it  to  me,  I  could  not  sell  it  with  the  duty  alone  considered. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  Dodge.  Under  the  House  Fordney  bill.  I  can  tell  yxro  quiu 
frankly,  sir,  if  the  Fordney  tariff  on  asbestos  goes  through,  import 
tions  will  absolutely  cease.  I  am  prepared  to  go  out  of  business  :U 
minute  it  goes  through,  if  it  happens.  But  with  the  American  valu* 
tion  on  the  basis  of  the  Underwood  tariff  the  increase  is  approv 
mately  50  per  cent,  and  that  will  certainly  take  care  of  the  depsfiv 
tion. 

Asbestos  fiber  comes  principally  from  Canada.    Everyone  pays  V-* 
same  price,  whether  in  England,  Germany,  or  anywhere  else,  l 
the  question  is  largely  one  of  labor,  and  the  labor  percentage  in  & 
finished  product  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent.    So  that  with  20  p* 
cent  duty  under  the  Underwood  tariff  you  are  taking  care  of  t*j 
increase  in  labor  in  this  country  of  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  *rA 
I  think  that  that  amply  takes  care  of  the  situation. 
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IMITATION  PEARL  BEADS  AND  NOVELTY  JEWELRY. 

[Paragraphs  1403  and  1428.] 

kTEMENT   OF   DAVID    J.    GALLERT,    REPRESENTING    NOVELTY 

JEWELERS,  NEW  YORK,.  N.  Y. 

It.  Gallert.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  represent  23  of  the 
called  novelty  jewelers,  and  I  am  speaking  for  Mr.  Hilborn. 
There  is  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  in  the  wholesale  jewelry  trade 
ween  the  concerns  that  sell  the  department  stores,  generally 
along,  and  the  concerns  who  sell  the  jewelers.  Of  course,  the 
cerns  that  sell  the  department  stores  sell  the  cheaper  jewelry,  and 
at  I  have  to  say  relates  only  to  that  grade. 

want  first  to  speak  about  paragraph  1428  of  the  House  bill 
I  ask  that  the  rate  thereunder  be  reduced  from  55  per  cent  to  25 

cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Watson.  You  are  an  importer  ? 

Jr.  Gallert.  As  I  have  stated,  the  conditions  in  this  trade  are 
v  peculiar.  Practically  all  the  large  houses  are  not  only  houses 
Domestic  merchandise  but  also  importers  of  foreign  merchandise. 
e  same  people  occupy  both  positions.  I  should  say  that  the  per- 
tage  of  domestic  stuff  handled  by  them  is  about  80  per  cent  to 
per  cent  of  the  foreign,  although  some  houses  may  handle  as  high 
aalf  foreign  and  half  domestic.  The  reason  for  that,  I  think,  will 
pelop  as  I  proceed. 

Senator  Watson.  The  manufacturer,  then,  imports  the  same  Jew- 
s' he  makes? 

dr.  Gallert.  He  imports  the  design  in  small  quantities;  puts  it 
the  road.  If  it "  goes  "  he  makes  it  in  this  country.  The  importa- 
i  is  practically  only  for  novelty  of  design  and  ideas.  The  Sen- 
r  has  gathered  the  whole  gist  of  my  argument. 
rhe  jewelry  industry  is  so  well  established  that  it  seems  to  me  no 
ther  protection  is  required.  The  domestic  production '  in  1914, 
riven  by  the  census  figures,  was  a  trifle  over  $81,000,000.  Under  a 
per  cent  tariff  the  domestic  production  was  increased  so  that  in 
9  it  was  $203,898,000. 

Toil  will  find  that  the  imports  since  1910  average  about  $1,000,000 
ear;  the  exports  averaged  slightly  inside  that.  So  that  you  have 
roduction  of  $204,000,000  in  1919,  with  imports  of  $1,000,000  and 
arts  slightly  exceeding  that.  So  you  will  probably  ask,  "  Why 
her  about  such  a  trifling  thing  ?  " 

Senator  Dillingham.  Wnat  classes  of  jewelry  are  covered  by  those 
orts  and  imports  i 

4r.  Gallert.  The  exports  are  not  divided.  The  imports,  so  far 
they  are  concerned,  are  chiefly  small  articles — pins,  brooches,  and 

like. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  higher  classes  ? 

lr.  Gallert.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  cheaper  grades.  But  it 
rf  immense  importance  to  the  business,  because  these  importa- 
as  are  mainly  for  design  and  novelty  of  ideas.  The  importer 
*  over  there,  finds  an  article,  buys  a  few  gross,  puts  it  on  the  road. 
it  "goes "  he  is  soon  followed  by  competitors  that  not  only  copy 

thing  but  vary  and  twist  it,  and  the  most  surprising  thing  in 
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this  industry  is  that  while  our  domestic  manufacturers  seem  not  ato 
to  conceive  the  original  idea,  they  have  tremendous  skill  with  whii 
they  vary  and  improve  on  the  original  idea.  Incredible  as  it  m 
seem,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  5,000  articles  produced  on  the  hi? 
of  one  European  article,  while  a  thousand  articles  are  common. 

Senator  Dillingham.  The  New  England  manufacturers  tell 
that  they  do  produce  original  articles,  and  that  the  foreigners  U 
those  and  copy  them  exactly  and  put  them  on  the  market  here. 

Mr.  Gallert.  My  people  tell  me  that  it  is  different. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  simply  wanted  to  draw  you  out  on  that 

Mr.  Gallert.  In  fact,  I  know  of  one  factory  employing  anywh? 
from  40  to  100  men  that  has  been  running  for  years  on  simply  varj 
tion  of  one  European  article,  and  it  has  been  so  successful  that  i 
second  factory  has  been  built  for  the  manufacture  of  that  sua* 
article.  You  can  easily  see  that  with  a  production  of  $204,000,' '■■ 
domestic  and  with  imports  of  $1,000,000  that  the  importation  is  i#*  < 
not  a  commercial  business. 

Senator  Dillingham.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  right  there 
You  say  that  the  importations  were  equal  to  the  exports? 

Mr.  Gallert.  Average  through  the  years  since  1910. 

Senator  Dillingham.'  But  most  of  them  are  brought  orer  « 
samples? 

Mr.  Gallert.  No  ;  we  bring  over  small  quantities.  It  will  no*  i 
to  bring  over  simply  samples,  Senator,  because  the  important  <\n.i 
tion  is  not  what  Mr.  Merchant  or  Mr.  Importer  thinks  about  r/ 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste;  you  are  appealing  to  the  taste  • 
millions  of  the  women  of  America,  and  no  man  was  ever  born  v 
could  tell  what  will  suit  them ;  and  in  the  cheaper  grades  it  is  £ 
taste  of  the  shop  girl  and  factory  girl  that  must  be  suited,  and  rA 
only  way  to  do  that  is  to  take  these  small  quantities  and  put  fl- 
out on  the  road,  and  only  when  we  learn  what  the  shop  and  fartu 
girls  in  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Bedford  think  about  it  can  r 
American  factory  go  to  work. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  proportion  does  that  class  of  impnr 
tation  bear  to  the  standard  goods  that  are  not  brought  in  her?  * 
samples  ? 

Mr.  Gallert.  I  understand  that  in  our  grade,  Senator,  that  is  O 
main  importation — practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Rosenberger,  you  can  answer  that  question  better  than  I  .* 
What  proportion  does  importation  for  novelty  of  idea  or  desio 
bear  to  the  entire  importations  in  your  line? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  That'  is  very  hard  to  answer.  I  should  thru 
that  the  minority  are  imported  for  design.  ^  But  there  are  a  £t»« 
many  goods  which  are  being  manufactured  in  our  factory.  We  ±n 
also  manufacturers,  and  we  import  a  great  deal  of  merchandise  ir» 
copy  them  in  our  own  factory,  and  are  able  in  some  cases  to  pixv«» 
it  cheaper  than  the  foreign  goods  and  make  them  better. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Where  are  your  factories? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  In  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Gallert.  I  was  simply  going  to  say  that  now,  inasmuch  * 
this  industry  has  prospered  under  60  per  cent  rate  on  foreign  valu* 
tion,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  rate  to  continue,  but  tnasznu.1' 
as  these  importations  are  mainly  for  design  we  can  stand  any  n" 
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at  is  not  prohibitive.  The  question  is,  "What  is  a  prohibitive 
te?" 

The  House  bill  carries  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation. 
It  is  necessary,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the  people  in  this  business  to 
nke  about  35  per  cent  profit.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  entirely  a  novelty 
isiness.  Some  novelties  go  and  more  do  not  go,  and  of  course  the 
ings  that  go  have  to  carry  the  cost  of  the  things  that  do  not  go. 
I  will  give  you  figures,  and  your  experts  can  check  me.  Fifty-five 
r  cent  American  valuation  based  on  a  profit  of  35  per  cent  is  some- 
ing  like  500  per  cent  or  over  on  the  foreign  valuation,  and  that, 
course,  is  prohibitive. 

Senator  Watson.  Where  do  these  imports  come  from  largely  ? 
Mr.  Gallert.  The  imports  of  jewelry  come  largely  from  Uzecho- 
ivakia. 

Senator  Watson.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Gallert.  At  the  present  time.  Some,  however,  come  from 
ance  and  a  few  from  Germany,  but  the  biggest  part  of  them  come 
>m  Czechoslovakia. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  they  increasing? 

Mr.  Gallert.  I  can  only  give  you  the  official  figures.  In  1919 
n  were  over  $700,000;  in  1920  they  were  $1,300,000,  but  in  1910 
cl  1911  they  were  larger  than  that. 

Senator  Watson.  What  have  they  been  for  the  last  10  months? 
Mr.  Gallert.  The  imports  for  May,  1921,  were  $57,000. 
Senator  Watson.  For  the  10  months  they  were  $1,018,000. 
Mr.  Gallert.  I  find  that  in  1910  they  were  $1,992,000,  and  in  1911 
sv  ran  about  $1,869,000,  and  then  run  down. 

Senator  Caldeil  The  cost  of  those  articles  to  you  is  greater  now 
in  in  1911  and  1912? 
Mr.  Gallert.  Oh,  yes ;  it  has  gone  up. 
Senator  Calder.  Tne  cost  of  producing  is  greater,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Gallert.  Of  the  amount  imported  or  stuff  produced  ? 
Senator  Calder.  Stuff  imported? 
Mr.  Gallert.  Mr.  Rosenberger  can  answer  that. 
Senator  Calder.  The  cost  to  you  in  dollars  and  cents  is  as  great 
in  1911  and  1912? 
Mr.  Rosenberger.  Yes;  it  is. 
Senator  Calder.  How  much  greater? 

Mr.  Rosenberger.  It  varies ;  our  line  is  entirely  a  line  of  fads  and 
icies.    There  is  no  stability  to  our  prices. 

Senator  Calder.  Would  you  say  that  the  cost  to  you  of  imported 
wis  would  be  as  much  as  double  what  it  was  before  the  war? 
Mr.  Rosenberger.  In  dollars  and  cents — no;  I  do  not.    It  is  about 
ml.    But  that  is  also  controlled  by  the  foreign  exchange;  for 
stance,  we  bought  a  year  and  a  half  ago  merchandise  at  1  cent 
edioslovakia   kronen.     When  the  merchandise  was  ready  to  be 
pped  we  found  that  the  kronen  had  gone  up  to  2£  cents,  and  it 
turally  cost  us  almost  three  times  the  amount  of  the  original 
Hiase.     It  is  very  hard  to  state  exactly  what  Czechoslovakia  goods 
German  goods  or  French  goods  would  cost  us.    In  one  week  it 
y  change  35  to  40  per  cent — the  cost  of  our  imports. 
*nator  Watson.  Do  you  manufacture  more  than  you  import  ? 
*fr.  Rosenberger.  Our  business  is  divided  about  half  and  half. 
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Senator  Watson.  And  you  want  the  tariff  lowered,  do  you,  belo 
the  existing  rate,  so  that  you  can  import  more? 

Mr.  Bosenberoer.  No ;  I  want  a  fair  tariff. 

Senator  Watson.  But  still,  you  are  asking  that  it  be  lowered!    i 

Mr.  Bosenberoer.  I  am  not  asking  for  anything  lower  than  i 
per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  and  I  even  would  be  satisfied  to  fruJi 
say — I  am  not  an  attorney,  and  I  speak  frankly — but  I  think  tzj 
we  could  stand  85  per  cent  on  the  ioreign  valuation  and  still  :~: 
tinue  to  do  business.  Our  business  would  be  handicapped  to  a  «s 
tain  extent,  however. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  the  importing  business  would  be? 

Mr.  Bosenberoer.  The  importing  business  would  be.  ^ 

Senator  Watson.  Would  your  American  manufacturing  inters 
be  handicapped  by  that  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bosenberoer.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  would  be  hampe 
not  getting  the  ideas  and  the  different  designs  from  Europe,  wlus 
is  a  great  help  to  our  business,  and  any  further  increase  would  aki  « 
stop  importation. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  the  European  people  noted  for  hiri 
greater  ability  of  originality  than  the  American  people  in  the  man 
of  jewelry  production? 

Mr.  Bosenberoer.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  appeared  before  me  the  other  «ii 
those  who  indicated  to  me  that  in  this  cheaper  line  of  jewelry  ti 
American  designs  were  the  ones  that  were  being  copied  in  Eujtj 
and  imitated  and  imported  at  a  half  or  one-third  of  the  price:  esp 
cially  was  this  true  in  the  matter  of  low  prices — cheap  jewelry.  Y 
think  they  are  mistaken? 

Mr.  Bosenberoer.  I  do.  Some  American  articles  are  copied  ahr^ 
but  we  copy  more. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  think  that  we  are  followers  and  not  nn 
inators  of  designs  in  jewelry? 

Mr.  Bosenberoer.  We  are  the  followers  and  not  the  origin*!*! 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  is  true  of  the  cheaper,  lower  cLi 
acter  of  goods? 

Mr.  Bosenberoer.  The  lower  character  of  merchandise. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opir 
among  good  American  citizens  on  that. 

Mr.  GtaliiErt.  I  might  say  in  reference. to  that  that  Mr.  R*r* 
berger  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  trade*  an  i 
it  would  have  any  bearing  on  the  fact,  I  can  file  any  proof  that  * 
committee  desires  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  trade  on  \u 
particular  point. 

In  view  of  what  Mr.  Bosenberger  has  said,  then,  we  think  ti- 
the duty  should  not  be  increased  over  85  per  cent  foreign  valua* 
or  its  equivalent  in  American  valuation,  reckoning  on  a  profit  «»f 
per  cent,  which  I  am  assured  is  necessary  in  this  business.    T 
equivalent  of  85  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  is  30  per  cent,  a>  ' 
calculate.    We  thmk  that  should  be  the  limit,  especially  in  vie* 
the  fact  that  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  New  Yu 
land  domestic  manufacturers  asked  for  85  per  cent,  and  we  fad  ^ 
if  you  give  them  85  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  you  would  lie  gi*". 
them  the  equivalent  in  American  valuation  by  30  per  cent.  bm*M 
35  per  cent  profit. 
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Senator  Calder.  Is  that  35  per  cent  profit  on  what  the  goods  cost 

ml 

Mr.  Gallebt.  No;  that  is  on  the  selling  price.    There  are  so  many 

ore  novelties  that  do  not  go  than  there  are  novelties  which  do  go, 

at  the  novelties  which  do  go  have  to  carry  the  expense  of  those 

at  do  not  j  because  if  a  novelty  does  not  go  it  is  not  worth  anything, 

id  the  business  carries  a  very  high  overhead  expense  on  that  account. 

I  want  to  speak  about  paragraph  1403  of  the  House  bill,  relating  to 

ads.    The  nrst  clause  of  1403  covers  beads  generally. 

Senator  Curtis.  Before  you  leave  that  other  subject,  is  there  not  a 

&S8  of  these  pins  [referring  to  samples  of  jewelry  exhibited  to  the 

mmittee]  made  in  Czechoslovakia  in  the  homes  where  they  use  a 

ecial  glass  that  we  do  not  make  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gallebt.  That  refers  to  the  beads  I  am  going  to  refer  to  now. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  these  are  glass  imitations,  cut  in  diamond 

apes,  little  pieces  of  glass  which  wq  do  not  have  here? 

Mr.  Oaixebt.  I  was  just  going  to  refer  to  that  under  the  heading 

'  beads.    The  first  clause  of  this  provides  for  25  per  cent  on*  beads 

merally. 

I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  beads  have 

tremendous  use  in  American  industry.    They  are  used  to  a  tre- 

endous  extent  in  the  diamond  trade,  in  the  shoe  trade,  where  they 

*  sewed  on  slippers,  and  in  the  millinery  trade. 

The  American  manufacturers  asked  for  a  combination  before  the 

ouse  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty.    The  House  rejected  it  and 

?orted  this  25  per  cent, 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
lecific  duties,  of  course,  bear  heavier  on  the  cheaper  beads  which 
«  used  in  the  industries.  A  bead  such  as  this  [exhibiting  sample] 
hich  costs  $1.35  abroad  for  120,000  of  them — these  are  the  beads 
at  are  made  by  the  peasants  in  the  mountains  of  Czechoslovakia 
id  in  Italy.  They  are  made  in  the  wintertime  when  they  are  cut  off 
om  communication  during  their  spare  time.  In  fact,  I  am  told  if 
b  want  beads  made  at  any  other  time  we  will  have  to  pay  a  larger 
ice,  because  they  can  then  employ  their  time  more  profitably  in 
e  fields.  They  are  not  made  m  this  country.  They  never  have 
«n  made  here,  and  we  do  not  believe  ever  will  be,  because  American 
bor  can  be  better  employed.  But  their  very  cheapness  enables 
om  to  be  used  on  cheap  dresses  and  cheap  shoes,  etc. 
The  House  bill  by  reporting  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  does  raise  the 
ity,  we  think,  reckoning  on  35  per  cent  profit,  to  60  per  cent.    That 

going  to  curtail  us  somewhat,  but  it  is  not  going  to  seriously 
imper  the  business.    We  would  really  like  to  have  that  clause  kept 

it  is,  but  we  particularly  want  to  request  the  committee  not  to 
Id  any  specific  duty  relating  to  these  beads,  because  the  specific  duty 
quested  by  the  American  manufacturers  worked  out  on  this  basis 
Mild  amount  to  some  10,000  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  and  I  do 
>t  know  what  on  American  valuation,  and  would  throw  out  of  em- 
oyment  the  thousands  of  people  now  employed  in  utilizing  these 
*><k.  That  clause  as  it  stands  we  can  exist  under  without  much 
rious  injury  to  the  business.  It  will  curtail  us  somewhat,  but  not 
riously. 

But  I  particularly  want  to  speak  about  pearl  beads,  the  third  clause 
section  1403,  which  are  put  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Reckoning 
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on  35  per  cent  profit,  gentlemen,  we  make  40  per  cent  ad  valwr 
equivalent  160  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  which  is  absolutely  pr> 
hibitive,  I  am  told.  If  you  impose  that,  you  are  simply  going  to  pfl 
vent  us  importing  any  pearl  beads.  If  you  want  to  do  that,  we  hn 
nothing  to  say,  but  that  is  the  effect  of  it. 

Senator  Curtis.  Where  do  the  pearl  beads  come  from? 

Mr.  Gallert.  They  come  95  per  cent  from  France. 

Senator  Curtis.  Do  none  come  from  China  or  Japan? 

Mr.  Eosenberger.  Some  come  from  Japan. 

Mr.  Gallert.  While  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  it- 
American  manufacturers  asked  for  a  combination.  They  said,  ~  It 
all  the  requests  that  we  make  the  combined  duty  we  ask  for  is  ui»>. 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem?"  reading  from  page  3012  of  Tariff  I*f«r 
mation,  1921.  The  equivalent  of  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuaT  : 
based  on  35  per  cent  profit  we  figure  to  be  25  per  cent  American  vak» 
tion,  and  we  feel  that  if  you  give  the  manufacturer  of  Amen,  :z 
beads  that  protection  you  are  giving  him  all  that  he  asks,  and  j  - 
are  not  putting  us  out  of  business,  whereas  160  does  put  us  out  ■  • 
business. 

Just  one  point  more :  In  this  same  hearing  before  the  Ways  * 
Means  Committee,  when  the  American  manufacturer  asked  this  pn^ 
tection,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  pearl  beads' are  of  tf.r** 
kinds : 

First,  the  solid  bead,  which  is  coated  on  the  outside  with  the  e&*r 
of  pearl — solid  glass,  commonly  known  as  the  indestructible;  thai  - 
made  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Second,  hollow  beads,  which  is  hollow  on  the  inside  and  co&U** 
inside.    That  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all. 

Third,  the  wax-filled  bead,  which  is  a  hollow  bead  with  a  coat.:: 
of  wax  inside  of  it.    That  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all. 

The  American  manufacturers  before  the  House  committee  reqmv. 
a  separate  classification,  and  that  the  indestructible  bead  which  tl»--.i 
make  should  be  classed  separately.  We  agree  to  that  and  to  rai*;i: 
the  duty  thereon  to  60  per  cent.  Of  course,  raising  the  dutv  to  ft  p».: 
cent  is  going  to  curtail  sales  and  hurt  our  business  materially.  But " 
they  want  that,  all  right;  let  them  have  it.  But  do  not.  giv*  UrjL 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  it,  if  you  have  American  valine:*' 
namely,  25  per  cent.  But  they  certainly  do  not  need  it  on  h«,: 
beads  and  the  wax-filled  beads  which  they  do  not  make  at  all :  ar  h 
join  in  the  request  that  they  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Con:*::' 
tee  to  have  a  separate  classification,  and  on  the  hollow  and  wa*-ti!'-. 
beads  which  they  do  not  make  we  ask  that  the  rate  remain  the  A"- 
as  it  has  been,  namely,  35  per  cent,  which  has  been  the  rate  since  It1 
anyway,  it  was  retained  both  in  the  Underwood  and  the  Payne  bi.a 

Senator  McLean.  Are  all  these  beads  used  for  the  same  purpose ' 

Mr.  Gallert.  Not  necessarily.  The  hollow  beads  are  cheaper.  7" 
wax-filled  and  the  solid  are  used  very  much  for  the  same  purpus* 
but  they  are  recognized  in  the  trade  as  absolutely  distinct  arti<*W* 
You  can  perhaps  supplement  that,  Mr.  Rosenberger.  The  Semv- 
wants  to  know  if  hollow  beads,  wax,  and  indestructible  are  uaxi  *  < 
the  same  purpose. 

Senator  McLean.  My  question  is,  Would  the  article  which  the  tr 
porter  imports  displace  the  article  made  in  this  country  1 
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Mr.  Gallert.  That  would  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  if  not  largely, 
I  understand  it,  between  the  wax  filled  and  the  solid.    But  the  hol- 
w  head  is  the  cheaper  bead.    While  it  might  be  made  better,  it  is,  as 
(natter  of;  fact,  cheaper  and  it  is  used  for  cheaper  purposes.    There- 
re  we  think  the  rate  on  that  should  remain  at  35  per  cent  foreign 
luation,  or  its  equivalent  in  American  valuation,  which  works  out 
out  17  per  cent. 
May  I  nle  a  brief  next  week  ? 
Senator  McCtxmber.  Yes. 
Mr.  Gaixert.  Thank  you. 

IBF  OF  DAVID  J.  GALLERT,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  RSPRE8XKTXHO  IMPORTERS,  JOB- 
BERS, AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BEADS  AND  NOVELTY  JEWELRY. 

PEARL  BEADS. 

tfe  request  that  the  third  clause  of  paragraph  1403,  to  wit,  lines  12,  13,  and  14, 
paj?e  149  of  H.  R.  7456,  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

'Imitation  pearl  beads  made  of  solid  glass,  commonly  known  as  indestructible, 
teed  or  unpierced,  strung  or  loose,  mounted  or  unmounted,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
I  other  imitation  pearl  beads  of  all  kinds  and  shapes,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
■reed  or  unpiorcea,  strung  or  loose,  mounted  or  unmounted,  17  percent  ad  valorem. " 
More  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  American  manufacturers  of  pearl  beads 
?d  the  following  language:  "In  all  of  the  requests  the  combined  duty  we  ask  for  is 
der  60  per  cent  ad  valorem."  (1921  Ways  and  Means  Hearing,  p.  3094.) 
But  the  fact  is,  astonishing  as  it  seems,  that  although  the  domestic  manufacturers 
ly  asked  for  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  valuation  (because  at  that  time  no 
e  had  any  idea  of  American  valuation),  nevertheless  the  Fordney  bill  gives  them 
per  cent  on'American  valuation,  which  based  on  a  35  per  cent  profit  is  the  equivalent 
160  oer  cent  on  foreign  valuation.  Even  if  we  reckon  on  a  25  per  cent  profit,  the 
uivalent  of  40  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  is  approximately  118  per  cent  on 
African  valuation. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  brief  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
*hb  of  the  House  when  it  was  holding  tariff  hearings  by  the  American  manufacturers 
imitation  pearls: 

"IV.  Imitation  of  pearl  beads. — There  are  three  different  varieties  of  imitation 
arl  beads:  (1)  The  cheap,  hollow  pearl  bead,  which  is  a  hollow  glass  bead  with  a 
iting  of  pearl  essence  on  the  inside ;  (2)  the  pearl  bead  made  from  a  hollow  glass  bead 
th  coating  of  pearl  essence  on  the  inside  and  filled  with  wax;  (3)  a  bead  made  from 
•olid  bead  of  fusible  enamel  and  then  coated  on  the  outside,  the  amount  of  the 
itini?  making  the  quality.  The  third  variety  is  an  American  development.  It 
now  being  copied  extensively  in  Germany,  Japan,  and  other  countries  and  sent  to 
\s  country  at  a  price  with  which  American  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with- 
t  the  proper  and  sufficient  rate  of  duty.  It  is  this  glass  or  imitation  pearl  bead 
th  which  our  industry  is  concerned,  and  in  the  making  of  which  product  it  employs 
)rc  than  5,000  persons,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  men. 

"The  phraseology  of  the  tariff  act  should  be  changed  so  as  to  read :  'Imitation  pearls, 
lid.  indestructible,  oriental;  ball-olive  and  odd  or  baroque  shapes;  mounted  or 
imounted,  strung  or  loose. ' 

"Such  descriptive  classification  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  proper  duty  to  the 
lid  imitation  pearl  beads,  in  which  variety  alone  this  association  is  interested.  The 
Bsification  that  we  ask  would  prevent  articles  of  this  characterization  being  classed 
>der  other  heads  at  lower  rates  of  duty  and,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  only  way  in  which 
insure  to  the  American  solid-bead  product  proper  tariff  duty  in  the  customs  law. 
will  end  tariff  controversies  that  under  the  present  phraseology  are  constantly 
dug  waged. " 

Kb  importers  of  imitation  pearls,  we  agree  with  the  manufacturers  there  are  three 
winct  kinds  of  imitation  pearl  beads:  First,  hollow  beads;  second,  wax-filled  beads; 
*rd,  solid  or  indestructible  beads. 

The  only  variety  made  in  this  country  is  the  third — solid  or  indestructible  beads. 
is,  therefore,  the  only  kind  of  pearl  bead  for  which  there  is  need  of  any  protection 
•11.  The  duty  on  all  other  kinds  of  beads  is  a  pure  revenue  duty.  Since  both  the 
ttnfactarers  and  the  importers  agree  that  this  particular  kind  of  pearl  bead  should 
>  separately  classified,  it  is  submitted  that  this  committee  should  adopt  their  sug* 
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gestions  and  separately  classify  the  bead  for  which  protection  is  claimed  and  leu 
for  which  no  protection  is  asked  or  needed,  because  none  are  made  in  this  country 

Regarding  the  rate:  The  domestic  manufacturers  asked  for  a  combination  of  ~ 
which  however,  they  said  would ' '  aggregate  less  than  60 per  cent. "    (Ways  and 
Hearings,  1921,  p.  3012.)    Of  course,  the  60  per  cent  the  domestic  manufacturers 
for  is  on  the  basis  of  foreign  valuation.    The  equivalent  of  that  in  American  vali 
based  on  a  35  per  cent  profit  is  25  per  cent,  and,  therefore,  that  is  a  duty  giving  £ 
American  manufacturer  all  that  he  asked  for,  and  it  must  be  presumed  thai  be  m 
for  all  that  he  needed,  and,  therefore,  the  rate  on  imitation  pearl  beads  shook 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  valuation  or  25  per  cent  on  American  valmfc 
(Even  on  a  25  per  cent  profit,  the  equivalent  of  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuatne 
29  per  cent  on  American  valuation.)    You  will  give  the  domestic  manufacture 
he  asked  for  if  you  provide  for  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  or  25  per  tee 
American  valuation. 

The  rate  as  it  stands,  160  per  cent,  or  even  118  per  cent,  is  absolutely  prohibac 
If  the  committee  adopts  this  rate,  it  will  not  be  giving  American  manufacturer  &  ir. 
compensatory  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but  it  will  be  giving  the  American  as. 
facturers  an  absolute  monopoly.  Such  a  rate  is  an  absolutely  prohibitive  one.  rr 
a  rate  would  be  building  a  Chinese  wall  around  this  country  bo  far  as  pearl  beads  k 
concerned  and  disturb  a  large  established  industry  in  New  York  founded  «  £ 
importation  of  foreign  pearl  beads,  and  may  even  interfere  with  our  relation?  tt- 
France,  whence  most  of  the  beads  come. 

Unless  the  Senate  desires  to  make  the  importation  of  this  class  of  beads  ahschfe 
impossible,  the  rate  must  be  reduced  from  40  per  cent  on  American  valuation  impo* 
by  the  Fordney  bill.  If  it  is  to  be  reduced,  it  would  seem  to  be  giving  the  sue 
facturer  all  possible  leeway  if  you  give  him  all  that  he  asked  for  before  the  Waisia 
Means  Committee,  to  wit,  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  or  its  equivalent  in  dan**- 
valuation. 

In  fixing  this  rate  on  American  valuation  the  committee  should  bear  in  miai  — 
this  is  an  article  dependent  purely  upon  whim,  taste,  and  fashion,  and  that  in  &» 
a  business  experience  has  shown  that  a  profit  of  35  per  cent  is  necessary,  and  nJ 
therefore,  the  rate  on  indestructible  pearl  beads,  if  American  valuation  is  adoptf 
should  be  25  per  cent. 

Regarding  the  hollow  and  wax-filled  beads,  the  rate  on  these  beads  baa  beea  - 
per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  ever  since  the  act  of  1894.  This  was  one  of  the  »" 
articles  on  which  the  rate  of  the  Payne  bill  and  the  Underwood  bill  were  the  ms± 
When  both  of  these  acts  left  unchanged  a  prior  duty,  and  when  such  duty  is  pyodu  iv 
a  satisfactory  revenue,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  rates  should  be  left  imaJetiK*' 
unless  good  reason  is  shown  for  disturbing  them.  No  reason  is  shown  for  disturb 
the  rates  on  hollow  or  wax-filled  beads.  They  are  admittedly  not  made  in  the  re- 
states. The  American  manufacturers  are  only  interested  in  the  solid  or  indertrrKtf 
beads  or  imitation  stones. 

Obviously,  therefore,  an  increase  in  the  rate  on  these  articles,  not  made  it  txi 
country,  would  disturb  the  present  business  relations  in  regard  thereto,  ▼itlH 
doing  any  benefit.  It  is  a  revenue  duty  pure  and  simple,  ana  any  increase  of  ?»' 
will  decrease  the  market,  particularly  in  view  of  the  tact  that  many  of  these  W 
are  used  as  raw  material  for  manufacturing  domestic  articles. 

The  rate,  therefore,  on  all  other  imitation  pearl  beads  (to  wit,  those  not  fctil  - 
indestructible)  should  be  35  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  or  its  equivalent  an  Am* 
can  valuation,  which  on  a  35  per  cent  gross  profit  is  17  per  cent. 

NOVELTY  JEWELRY. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  the  rate  imposed  in  paragraph  1428  of  the  Fordney  Ul\ 
changed  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  rate  of  tne  Fordney  bill  is  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation      The  sxrrrv 
thins  at  once  manifest  is  that  while  the  domestic  manufacture  before  tho  Ccm&i'* 
on  Ways  and  Means  asked  only  for  85  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  0&21  W*> « •- 
Means 'Hearings,  p.  3331),  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  be  at  laa*t  j.- 
for  the  needs  of  the  American  manufacturer,  nevertheless  the  Fordney  bi>"  r 
them  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  nVlpfO-  <-t 
foreign  valuation. 

There  is  a  sharp  division  in  the  jewelrv  trade,  which  may  rn*  roughly  dt«rr 
an  the  line  between  the  houses  which  sell  tne  department  stores  and  tht*  hou»*  <*.• 
sell  the  jewelry  stores.    We  represent  the  houses  which  sell  the  depart  nu*n 
,and  naturally  our  goods  are  very  much  cheaper. 


*..  t 
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\  peculiar  condition  in  this  trade  is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  large  houses  are  not 
(y  importers  of  foreign  merchandise,  but  they  are  also  either  directly  or  indirectly 
jmfacturers  of  domestic  jewelry,  and  while  it  is  practically  impossible  to  ascertain 

•  exact  percentage  of  the  foreign  business,  the  domestic  business  of  these  houses, 
:en  as  a  whole,  is  considerably  more  than  four-fifths  of  their  entire  business.  There- 
e,  we  feel  that  there  should  be  nd  doubt  in  the  minds  of  this  committee  that  no 
rcestion  of  ours  is  made  with  any  idea  of  prejudicing  domestic  manufacture,  since 
is  overwhelmingly  to  our  interest  to  foster  domestic  manufacturing  of  jewelry  in 
pry  way. 

Hie  domestic  manufacture  of  cheaper  jewelry  is  certainly  well  established.  In 
14,  according  to  the  United  States  Census,  the  domestic  manufacture  of  all  jewelry 
tounted  to  $81,000,000.  The  next  census  was  that  of  1920,  covering  the  year  1919. 
c  Census  Bureau  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  with  advance  figures,  which 
>w  that  the  domestic  manufacture  of  jewelry,  under  a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  of  the 
eign  valuation,  had  grown  from  said  $81,000,000  in  1914  to  practically  $204,000,000 
1919,  the  exact  figures  being,  as  given  to  me  by  the  Census  Bureau,  $203,898,000. 
rhp  imports  of  all  jewelry  were  in  round  figures:  In  1910,  $1,592,000;  1911, 
869,000;  1912,  $1,144,000;  1913,  $998,000;  1914,  $1,082,000;  dropping  under  war  con- 
dons  to  $537,000  in  1916;  $362,000  in  1917;  $325,000  in  1918;  but  rising  in  1919  to 
l«,000;  and  in  1920  to  $1,336,000. 

Rut.  on  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  domestic  jewelry  were:  In  1910,  $1,444,000; 
11.  $1,882,000;  1912,  $1,850,000;  1913,  $1,893,000;  1914,  $1,432,000;  1915,  $933,000; 
16.  $1,694,000;  1917,  $1,783,000;  1918,  $1,519,000;  1919,  $12,369,000;  1920,  $815,000. 
So  that  we  can  roughly  say  that  we  have  a  production  here  of  $200,000,000  of  manu- 
rtured  jewelry;  that  the  average  normal  imports  of  jewelry  will  average  about  a 
illion  dollars,  and  that  under  normal  conditions  the  average  annual  exports  would 
ual  or  exceed  the  imports. 

The  conclusion  seems  clear  that  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  is  suffi- 
mt  for  this  industry.  The  equivalent  of  it  on  American  valuation  is  24  per  cent, 
uerefore  there  is  no  justification  for  imposing  a  duty  greater  than  60  per  cent  on 
*ign  valuation  or  24  per  cent  on  American  valuation.  Much  lees  is  there  any 
rtification,  when  the  manufacturers  asked  for  only  85  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation, 
?  equivalent  of  which  is  30  per  cent  on  American  valuation,  for  giving  them  55  per 
at  on  American  valuation,  the  equivalent  of  which  is  550  per  cent  on  foreign  valu- 
ion,  reckoning  a  35  per  cent  profit  on  selling,  or  the  equivalent  of  275  per  cent,  reckon- 
ja  profit  of  25  per  cent  on  selling. 

But  it  may  be  asked  "Why  are  you  taking  all  this  trouble  about  a  million  dollars 
vth  of  imports  when  your  domestic  production  is  $200,000,000?  Your  imports  are 
d  infinitesimal  in  comparison  to  bother  about. "  It  is  true  that  in  amount  the  imports 
p  infinitesimal,  but  they  are  of  overwhelming  importance  to  the  trade  for  this  reason: 
The  prosperity  of  the  business  depends  upon  successfully  appealing  to  the  tastes 
the  women  of  America.  When  it  comes  to  the  actual  manufacturing,  the  domestic 
anufacturers  (located  principally  in  Providence  and  in  Attleboro)  excel  the  entire 
rid.  But  for  some  reason  the  domestic  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
ing  out  the  new  ideas  in  the  trade.  The  imports  are  practically  only  for  the  sake  of 
fa*  and  designs.  As  soon  as  the  article  is  imported  ii  it  proves  popular  it  is  imme- 
afe'ly  copied  in  this  country,  and  not  only  copied  but  variations  of  it  are  made. 
An  importer  putting  on  sale  a  European  novelty  never  expects  to  get  more  than  one 
wn  out  of  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  long  before  the  season  has  expired  not  only 

•  his  competitors  have  this  article  made  in  this  country,  but  they  have  innumerable 
■nations  and  improvements  on  it.  The  surprising  thing  is  the  skill  and  facility  with 
iich  our  manufacturers,  though  apparently  unable  to  conceive  and  bring  out  the 
iginal  idea,  can  adapt  and  twist  the  European  idea  into  as  many  shapes  and  forms, 
ft  is  a  usual  thing  to  see  a  thousand  American  articles  made  as  the  result  of  the  im- 
itation of  one  European  article,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  production  of 
IW0  articles  based  upon  one  European  article  is  not  uncommon.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
tav.w  of  one  entire  factory  employing  from  40  to  100  people  that  has  been  running 
r  years  simply  on  the  variations  of  one  European  article,  and  not  only  that,  but  this 
L*txjry  has  been  so  successful  that  a  second  factory  has  been  opened  in  the  same  town 

manufacture  the  same  line  of  merchandise,  all  based  on  this  one  European  article. 
Our  conclusion  is  that  the  imports  of  this  cheaper  grade  of  jewelry  not  only  does  not 
jure  the  American  production  thereof,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  furnishing  the 
juration  and  stimulus  therefor  actually  encourages  and  fosters  it. 
w»  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  oppose  a  high  tariff  on  this  grade  of  jewelry,  but 

•  ifo  ask  this  committee  not  to  place  on  this  particular  grade  of  jewelry  a  tariff  that 
ill  hp  ao  high  as  to  prohibit  these  importations  for  designs  and  ideas,  for  the  imposi- 
'u  oi  such  a  tariff  would  prove  a  l>oomerang,  as  it  would  cut  off  from  the  American 
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manufacturers  the  principal  means  which  they  have  at  present  of  Buccesfallr 
pealing  to  the  tastes  of  their  public,  and  without  this  appeal  I  need  not  say  the  cv 
jewelry  would  not  be  sold. 

But  the  question  has  probably  occurred  to  some  member  of  the  committee:  ii 
importation  of  novelty  jewelry  is  only  or  mainly  for  novelty  of  idea  and  deaen. 
win  any  rate,  even  a  prohibitive  rate,  make  any  substantial  difference?    If  ib> 
is  prohibitive,  the  importer  will  not,  of  course,  bring  over  gross  lota  or  .Vjrxow  ' 
but  he  will  in  his  capacity  as  American  manufacturer  buy  a  single  article  <v  b 
drawings  and  specifications  of  the  European  article  without  bringing  over  *v»u 
article  itself.    This  theory  looks  very  well  on  the  surface,  but  it  will  not  ^.*k 
practice. 

The  essence  of  "the  whole  matter  is  that  the  foundation  of  the  business  is  app*: 
to  the  feminine  taste.    No  one  can  tell  in  advance  what  will  or  will  not  succr*:  :l 
appeal.    Moreover t  what  will  appeal  this  year  will  not  appeal  next  year.  adj 
versa.    The  essential  and  important  thing  is  not  what  either  the  New  York  tin? 
or  the  New  England  manufacturer  likes  or  thinks  will  appeal,  but  what  the  4>*p 
of  Detroit,  the  factory  girl  of  New  Bedford,  or  the  waitress  of  Skowheg&n  like* 
and  unless  this  is  proved  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  go  to  the  exr>c^- 
making  the  dies  which  are  necessary  in  the  production  of  this  article.     Tie  csl 
afford  to  take  this  gamble,  because  every  case  will  be  a  gamble  pure  and  an 
The  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  tested  out  is  to  have  the  importer  bring  over  *. 
lots  and  put  them  out  through  the  trade.    If  the  article  proves  popular,  the  Atr.tr. 
manufacturer  copies  it,  varies  from  it,  and  improves  upon  it.    If  the  article  dw-» 
go,  the  importer  stands  the  loss. 

The  fact  that  only  a  minority  of  the  jewelry  imported  is  copied  does  not  i*^j 
the  weight  of  the  above. 

Mr.  Rosenberger  truly  stated  in  substance  at  the  hearing  that  only  a  minority  v  •;  I 
merchandise  imported  was  copied.  This  is,  of  course,  true,  because  onlv  th*»  ar  -  -| 
that  prove  popular  are  copied .  More  articles  are  imported  and  submitted  to  th*  r«> 
that  do  not  sell  in  large  quantities  than  that  do  sell  in  large  quantities.  Conseqtv.  J 
only  a  minority  of  the  articles  imported  are  copied,  but  the  fact  remains  that  u.-j 
importations  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  ideas,  styles,  and  designs,  and  that  rv*  : 
this  trial  no  one  could  tell  what  styles  would  go,  and  the  fact  that  a  majority  c '  -  I 
articles  imported  do  not  prove  successful  does  not  in  any  way  avoid  the  n*>*€-:"*| 
for  making  such  importations. 

The  situation  is  very  well  summarized  by  the  colloquy  that  took  place  whet  V* 
J.  Weiner,  of  Weiner  Bros.,  representing  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  trade  »» 
testifying  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

"Mr.  Crisp.  You  want  American  industry  protected,  yet  you  want  the  ratf-  -  4 
to  make  it  a  competitive  tariff? 

"Mr.  Weiner.  Well,  we  need  foreign  goods,  and  I  will  tell  you  why:  beciixa?  "\ 
styles  come  from  over  there." 

(1921  Ways  and  Means  hearings,  page  3325.) 

That  the  importation  is  mainly  for  this  purpose  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a*  10:^ 
a  $204,000,000  domestic  production  we  have  an  average  importation  during  a  ewv-  1 
years  of  approximately  a  million  dollars  only,  and  in  fact  the  very  year  wb*t.  " 
production  reached  approximately  $204,000,000,  importation   amounted   r*    c 
$748,000. 

The  fact  that  Europeans  do  a  little  copying  from  us  is  immaterial,  because  th<T* 
absolutely  no  question  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  copying  is  done  by  Americans  h- 
Europeans. 

The  only  question  that  remains,  therefore,  is  what  rate  will  be  so  high  as  to  pr>.) 
this  importation.  It  is  clear  that  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  does  not  rrvk: 
this  importation,  because  under  this  rate  we  have  imported  sufficient  to  afitro:  « 
our  purposes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  rate  does  not  preji«u 
in  any  way  the  American  manufacturer,  because  while  this  rate  was  on  the  Am*  r*a 
production  increased  from  $81,000,000  to  $204>000,000,  and  the  $204,000,00*  in*: 
1919,  not  a  war  year. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  a  rate  that  has  worked  as  well  as  this  rate  has  *^:i 
be  preserved  and  that  the  rate  should  either  be  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valoatiox  or 
based  on  American  valuation  a  rate  which  is  equivalent  thereto.  Twenty-eicht  14 
cent  on  American  valuation  is  equivalent  to  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  aD**u 
the  importer  a  profit  of  25  per  cent;  but  the  consensus  of  the  trade  is  that  it  is  abeoh  t* 
impossible  for  it  to  do  business  on  the  basis  of  a  25  per  centposs  profit.  The  ovrr*« 
expenses  are  large.    Buyers  are  constantly  traveling  in  Europe  searching  the  1  -*' 
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&n  market  for  novelties  to  bring  to  this  country  and  which  the  importer  tries  out. 
iere  such  novelties  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  the  American  women,  they  are  copied 
i  improved  upon  by  the  domestic  manufacturers,  who  reap  the  profit  thereof,  but. 
ere  they  do  not  appeal  the  importer  must  stand  the  loss. 

Igain,  this  committee  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  entirely  a  novelty  business; 
it  is,  a  business  appealing  entirely  to  whim  and  fashion,  and  that  the  man.  is  not 
;  born  who  can  successfully  tell  now  an  article  of  adornment  will  appeal  to  the 
*rage  woman.  As  a  result,  many  articles  are  imported  which  do  not  sell  (Mr.  Bosen- 
•ger  says  a  majority  of  them)  and  which  prove  to  be  either  an  entire  loss  to  the 
porter  or  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  importer.  The  novelties  that  do  sell,  it  will  be 
parent,  must  bear  the  loss  of  those  that  do  not  sell,  and  the  people  in  the  trade  assure 
that  35  per  cent  of  their  selling  price  is  as  low  a  gross  profit  as  they  can  exist  on, 
]  24  per  cent  on  American  valuation  is  approximately  equivalent  to  60  per  cent 
foreign  valuation,  if  a  gross  profit  of  35  per  cent  is  allowed  to  the  importer.  That, 
submit,  is  the  rate  which  tnis  committee  should  recommend — either  that  the  60 
>  cent  rate,  which  has  worked  so  satisfactorily,  should  be  retained,  viz,  if  foreign 
nation  is  adopted  the  rate  should  be  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  if  American  valua- 
d  is  adopted  that  the  rate  should  be  24  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Hie  Foraney  bill  provides  for  55  per  cent  on  American  valuation.  That,  of  course, 
s  t*elf -evident,  is  so  excessive  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  this  business. 
)n  this  basis  you  would  have  the  following  figures:  Foreign  cost,  $1;  duty,  $2.75; 
>fit.  25  per  cent  on  selling  $1.25,  one-third  on  cost;  selling  price,  $5. 
fherefore,  on  the  basis  of  importers  making  a  profit  of  25  per  cent  you  have  a  duty  of 
'>  per  cent,  which ,  on  its  face,  is  so  excessive  as  to  prohibit  the  business,  and  will  not 
! v  have  a  oad  effect  on  the  American  business,  as  we  have  heretofore  snown,  but  in 
jjtion  will  deprive  the  Government  of  its  $600,000  or  more  revenue  which  it  is 
auallv  receiving  from  this  trade. 

Jut  tnis  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  As  we  have  heretofore  shown,  the  importer  can  not 
business  on  a  25  per  cent  profit,  and  if  we  reckon  this  on  the  basis  of  a  profit  of  25 
r  cent  we  have  the  following  figures:  Foreign  cost,  $1;  duty,  $5.50;  importer's 
>fit,  $3.50;  selling  price,  $10;  or  a  duty  of  approximately  550  per  cent,  which,  it  is 
[-evident,  would  absolutely  prohibit  this  business,  whereas  the  rate  of  24  per  cent 
American  valuation  will  keep  it  in  its  present  flourishing  condition. 
Moreover,  at  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  the 
meetic  manufacturers  put  in  a  brief,  and  all  the  duty  that  they  asked  for  was  85  per 
it  of  foreign  valuation.  (1921,  WayB  and  Means  hearings,  p.  3321.)  It  is  human 
Lure,  or  wise  human  nature,  to  ask  for  more  than  you  expect  to  get  and  for  more 
m  you  really  want,  and  undoubtedly  when  they  asked  for  85  per  cent  the  domestic 
nufacturers  asked  for  more  than  they  needed,  but  in  any  event  they  certainly 
:ed  for  all  they  needed. 

rhe  equivalent  on  American  valuation  of  an  85  per  cent  duty  on  foreign  valuation 
ped  on  a  profit  of  35  per  cent  (which  we  have  heretofore  shown  is  necessary)  is  30 
r  cent.  This  is  all  the  domestic  manufacturers  ask  for.  Why  give  them  55  per 
it  when  they  only  ask  for  30?  Even  if  the  duty  is  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  the 
porters  making  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  the  equivalent  rate  under  American  valua- 
n  ia  only  approximately  34  per  cent.  Why,  when  under  any  possible  theory  34 
r  cent  ia  the  maximum  of  what  the  American  manufacturer  asks,  should  he  be  given 
per  cent,  and  this  important  industry  of  New  York  be  put  out  of  business  and  the 
\ v-rnment  deprived  of  $600,0C0  or  more  a  year  of  revenue? 
rhr*  proper  rate  on  jewelry  on  foreign  valuation  is  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  on 
lerican  valuation  24  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  no  event  should  it  exceed 

?er  cent  on  foreign  valuation  or  30  per  cent  on  American  valuation, 
ndoreed  by  Wiener  Bros.,  Lippmann,  Spier  &  Hahn,  D.  Lisner  &  Co.,  Cohen  & 
s^nberger,  Samstag  &  Hilder  Bros.,  A.  Steinhardt  &  Bro.,  Ben  Felsenthal  &  Co. 
ic.  i,  Royal  Jewelry  Mfg.  Co..  Wm.  E.  Flory  &  Co.,  Fred  &  Ben  Lewenthal  Co., 
Guggenheim  (Inc.),  W.  Reicnsrt<&  Co.,  Emerich  &  Schorsch,  Jules  Schwab  &  Co., 
Mendelson  Co.,  Lewy  &  Co.^Guthman  Solomons  Co.,  H.  Wolf  &  Co.,  L.  Heller  & 
q  •  Inc.),  Royal  Jewelry  Co.,  Wertheimer,  Plehn  &  Levy  (Inc.),  F.  Hoffman  &  Co., 
Miltenberg  &  Co.) 
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IMITATION  FEABLS  AND  FUSIBLE  ENAMELS. 

[Paragraphs  1408,  1411, 1420,  and  1444.] 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  M.  JOHNSON,  REPRESENTING  AMERICAN  KAJ 
UF4CTURERS  OF  IMITATION  PEABJLS  AND  FUSIBLE  ENAJLEIi 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Johnson,  you  speak  for  Mr.  Berger  i 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  speak  for  Mr.  Berger.    I  represent  the  Amen.i- 
Manufacturers  of  Imitation  Pearls  and  Fusible  Enamels,  espe* -in- 
fusible enamels. 

I  am  a  manufacturer  myself  and  a  member  of  the  association  u\ 
which  I  speak,  and  I  have  here  a  statement,  and  I  think  I  can  sjj 
time  by  following  it  somewhat  closely. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  pearls  I 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  import  also? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  The  Association  of  American  Manufactur 
ers  of  Imitation  Pearls  and  Specialties  in  Fusible  Enamels  asks  it- 
Committee  on  Finance  the  protection  of  a  tariff  duty  that  will  enar •« 
this  American  industry  to  live  and  enjoy  the  great  development  ** 
this  country  that  is  possible  for  it. 

It  is  one  of  those  industries  which  the  war  really  created.  Bee* : 
of  industrial  conditions  abroad,  our  industry  was  enabled  to  Iht 
foundation  and  secure  a  foothold.  It  can  not  retain  either  unld 
proper  tariff  protection  is  given.  The  rates  given  to  similar  prodo  * 
under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  afford  no  criterion  as  to  what  the  d?« 
rates  should  be.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  law  there  wa>  r 
such  industry  in  the  United  States  to  protect,  consequently  no  app«tj 
or  representations  were  made  in  its  behalf. 

The  production  of  this  industry  now  amounts  to  a  value  of  owd 
$6,000,000  a  year,  in  comparison  with  a  production  of  half  a  milli'  j 
dollars  in  1914.    Wq  consider  that  an  industry  that  has  grown  : 
that  extent  in  a  seven-year  period  shows  both  stability  and  possnl'il 
ties  that  deserve  recognition  and  protection. 

The  products  of  this  American  industry  is  the  product  of  skilW 
labor,  of  labor  that  requires  previous  training  and  receives  the  huJ 
wages  that  goes  with  such  knowledge  and  quality.  The  labor  enrt  j 
our  product  is  over  75  per  cent  of  its  total  production  cost.  This  h  1 
is  what  makes  necessary  the  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on  similar  pnv 
ucts  from  abroad,  made  by  the  cheap  labor  of  the  nations  that  are  •  'it 
competitors.  One  of  the  factors  with  which  we  are  compelled  fo  mi  I 
tend  is  that  these  products  made  abroad  are  largely  the  work  *A 
children  and  that  the  industry  there  is  what  is  known  as  a  eottad 
industry.  There  is  more  involved  in  the  continuance  and  develv  | 
ment  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States  than  can  be  measmvd  *  \ 
the  value  of  our  direct  manufactured  products.  In  addition  to  t[v 
value  of  our  direct  manufactured  products  there  is  the  need  of  * 
ditional  American  production  created  by  our  activities,  such  as  fu^ 
ble  enamels,  chemicals,  fish  products,  special  lacquers,  wire,  hr*** 
steel  equipment  and  tools,  dies  and  machines  scientifically  eonstrmtfl 
besides  boxes,  clasps,  and  other  accessories  for  the  completion  of »»./ 
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lucts  before  they  are  ready  for  the  purchasing  citizen.    Protec- 
to  this  industry  therefore  is  a  protection  to  all  of  these  differ- 
lines  of  work. 

aragraphs  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  in  which  this  as- 
ation  is  directly  interested  are  350,  1403,  1411,  and  1429.  The 
ducts  of  the  different  members  of  the  association  fall  under  all 
hese  different  paragraphs.  We  have  no  change  to  ask  in  any  of 
n  with  the  exception  of  1429.  Both  in  phraseology  and  in  rates 
consider  that  the  situation  was  covered  with  perfect  fairness  in 
House  bill.  After  years  of  constant  controversy,  a. controversy 
;ed  before  both  officials  and  courts,  paragraphs  relating  to  imi- 
on  pearls  wereput  in  language  in  conformity  to  trade  usage  and 
rt  decisions.  We  submit  that  a  change  in  such  phraseolojgy  would 
>en  old  controversies  and  stir  up  again  old  litigation.  The  rates 
luty  as  given  in  these  paragraphs  seem  to  us  to  be  just  and  equita- 
If  the  system  of  assessment  of  ad  valorem  duties  should  be 
nged  by  this  committee,  we  ask,  of  course,  that  the  rates  of  duty 
>n  in  these  paragraphs  be  so  translated  into  other  terms  as  to 
»  us  the  same  amount  of  protection. 

d  connection  with  paragraph  1429  we  suggest  certain  changes  in 
phraseology,  so  that  the  paragraph  will  read  as  follows : 

nitation  precious  stones,  cut  or  faceted,  imitation  semiprecious  stones, 
ted,  imitation  half  pearls  and  hollow  or  filled  pearls  of  all  shapes,  without 

•  or  with  hole  partly  through  only,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  imitation 
'ious  stones,  not  cut  or  faceted,  imitation  semiprecious  stones  not  faceted, 
at  ion  jet  buttons,  but  polished  or  faceted ;  imitation  solid  pearls  wholly  or 
Jy  pierced,  mounted  or  unmounted,  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Ve  wish  to  state  in  this  connection  that  in  the  recent  shaping  of 
?  paragraph  importers  and  American  manufacturers  are  agreed, 
dor  the  reading  as  it  passed  the  House  there  is  complication  in- 
ious  alike  to  the  importer  and  to  the  domestic  manufacturer, 
ich  will  be  eliminated  by  rewriting  the  paragraph  as  we  suggest. 
Ve  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  this  connection 
fact  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  paragraphs  1429  and 
3.  Similar  articles,  or  at  least  articles  which  should  have  the 
Section  of  the  same  rate  of  duty,  have  two  different  rates,  40  per 
t  ad  valorem  in  paragraph  1403  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
"agr&ph  1429.  We  suggest  that  this  contradiction  be  eliminated 
1  that  the  45  per  cent  in  paragraph  1429  be  made  40  per  cent.  What 
desire  is  to  have  the  new  law  containing  paragraphs  concerning 

•  products  clear  of  understanding,  lacking  all  contradiction,  and 
itaining  only  such  protective  rates  as  the  industry  absolutely 
*ls  and  requires.  We  are  frank  enough  to  call  your  attention 
this  matter,  although  by  so  doing  we  will  lose  an  extra  amount 
dutv. 

^nator  Watson.  You  spoke  of  1429,  but  you  did  not  tell  us  what 

i  thought  the  rate  ought  to  be. 

Kr.  Johnson.  Forty  per  cent.    That  is  the  change  we  wish  made, 

ause  it  conflicts  with  tuiother  paragraph,  so  that  there  will  be  no 

biguity  and  no  contradiction. 

"fa  fed  that  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  your  attention  a  paragraph 

the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  which  in  our  judgment  can  open 
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-the  door  to  serious  trouble  for  us.    This  is  paragraph  1444.    It  m 
vides: 

9 

Rosaries,  chaplets,  and,  similar  articles  of  religious  devotion,  of  wbatr^ 
material  composed,  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen,  15  per  cesroir  j 
valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  intention  of  this  paragraph  was  undoubtedly  that  rosaxm 
the  value  of  which  is  sentimental  rather  than  intrinsic,  mclu<iinf 
those  made  from  sacred  wood,  should  be  permitted  to  come  into  tii* 
country  at  a  small  rate  of  duty.  With  such  contention  we,  of  cotf 
have  no  dispute.  What  we  are  fearful  of  is  that  shrewd  or  unscrops- 
lous  importers  may  utilize  a  widespread  protective  religious  spini 
by  causing  the  writing  of  this  paragraph  to  become  the  vehicle  <& 
undervaluation  and  improper  classification.  As  we  see  it,  this  wiqH 
permit  any  article  that  could  be  classed  as  a  rosary  to  come  into  r* 
United  States  by  paying  not  more  than  30  per  cent  ad  valors 
This  would  permit  the  importing  of  necklaces  made  of  imiur.'. 
pearls  and  other  imitation  precious  stones,  from  which  the  cri 
necessary  to  make  this  article  a  rosary  might  be  eliminated  lfw 
its  introduction  into  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  ofes 
ing  them  for  sale  as  regular  necklaces,  and  the  importer  would  bei*ft 
hy  a:  rate  of  duty  not  intended  by  the  framers  of  this  bill  for  inr> ' 
tion  pearls  or  other  imitation  precious  stones.  We  wish  some  chi29 
in  this  paragraph  which  will  protect  our  industry  and  at  the  saai' 
time  allow  all  possible  leeway  to  that  type  of  rosary  which  is  • 1 
high  sentimental  value  because  of  associations  connected  with  **-• 
component  materials. 

We  do  not  wish  the  opportunity  to  be  given  to  bring  in  neckl*.« 
under  the  guise  of  rosaries,  which  we  are  confident  could  be  c«» 
under  the  paragraph  as  written,  and  which  we  fear  would  be  «i»^ 
if  the  door  is  not  closed  upon  such  opportunity  by  your  commit:**. 
We  suggest  that  either  the  old  classification  of  the  Payne- Aldiii 
law  be  repeated,  which  made  a  rosary  dutiable  according  to  id 
component  material  of  chief  value,  or  that  in  paragraph  144* 
providing  that  when  rosaries  are  composed  of  imitation  pearls  ■<■ 
other  imitation  precious  or  semiprecious  stones  that  they  be  dmiil-a 
at  the  same  rate  as  such  items  in  paragraph  1403. 

We  are  submitting  to  you  samples  of  the  products  we  manufir> 
ture,  which  we  believe  will  give  you  a  real  picture  of  the  in<l*;^M 
itself  and  the  development  which  it  has  reached.  We  believe  Uu: 
whatever  inquiry  you  may  make  as  to  foreign  costs  as  opposed  "« 
our  own,  or  the  selling  prices  in  this  country  of  competitive  Aeg- 
ean and  foreign  products,  it  will  be  proven  that  the  rates  of  d::* 
we  received  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  are  the  lowest  un  **- 
which  the  industry  can  thrive.  These  rates  are  insufficient  at  :"'* 
present  time,  under  present  industrial  conditions,  and  present  .  i 
change  rates  to  put  us  on  a  thoroughly  competitive  basts  with  tiij 
foreign  manufacturer.  It  will  enable  uSj  however,  to  retain  a  p:M 
in  the  American  market,  and  will  permit  US  to  go  ahead  and  on- 
tinue  our  development.  And  we  are  confident  that  given  such  *r 
opportunity  we  will  produce  articles  of  such  quality  as  will  m- 
cessfully  compete  for  the  favor  of  the  American  customer  with  •> 
article  that  is  made  abroad  by  cheaper  labor.    We   ask  that  • 
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lount  of  duty  as  represented  by  the  rates  in  the  paragraphs  which 
icern  our  products  be  reduced.  Such  a  reduction  can  not  be 
,de  and  our  industry  continue  to  exist. 

When  this  tariff  bill  was'  under  discussion  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
mmittee  we  furnished  to  that  committee  a  brief  containing  dp- 
Is  as  to  manufacture  and  different  elements  of  information  con- 
ning our  industry.  We  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  this  com- 
ttee  by  repeating  these  statements.  They  can  be  found  on  pages 
)3-3098,  part  5,  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
ttee  of  this  year. 

iVe  produce  articles  that  are  properly  classified  as  luxuries,  and 
s  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Our  product  is  an  all- 
aerican  product.  The  raw  materials  used  in  the  industry  are  all- 
aerican  products.  Our  labor  cost  is  very  high,  because  of  the 
lied  labor  that  is  necessary  to  manufacture  our  products.  We 
;,  accordingly,  proper  tariff  protection  from  this  committee  and 
it  the  amount  of  duty  given  us  after  thorough  inquiry  by  the 
ivs  and  Means  Committee  be  not  reduced.  In  making  this  ap- 
il  we  speak  for  practically  all  of  this  industry  in  the  United 
ites. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  it  not  give  any  duty  for  1444  ? 
Hr.  Johnson.  We  ask  no  change  to  oe  incorporated  to  satisfy  the 
nufacturers  and  importers. 
Senator  Calder.  Where  is  your  factory  located? 
tfr.  Johnson.  Providence,  K.  I. 
Senator  Calder.  How  many  do  you  employ? 
tfr.  Johnson.  The  industry  employs  about  5,000  people. 
Senator  McCtjmber.  Is  there  any  patented  process  in  the  making 
pearls? 

Hr.  Johnson.  It  is  not  a  patented  process,  though  it  is  quite  a 
Scult  process. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  they  have  a  particular  name  applied  to 
m.  a  trade  name — for  instance,  we  have  the  Tecla  pearls? 
tf  r.  Johnson.  We  make  the  Richelieu  pearls  and  Pilgrim  pearls. 
Senator  McLean.  Where  are  the  Tecla  pearls  made? 
Hr.  Johnson.  I  think  they  are  made  in  France  and  imported 
•e. 

Senator  Watson.  What  does  a  pearl  like  that  sell  for? 
kfr.  Johnson.  That  is  worth  from  $12  to  $15,  depending  upon  the 
fnber  of  coatings. 

Senator  Watson.  How  high  do  these  imitation  pearl  necklaces  run 
value,  retail  ? 

tfr.  Meter.  They  run  as  high  as  $75  to  $100  wholesale. 
Senator  La  Foi-lette.  What  do  real  pearls  cost? 
tfr.  Meyer.  Of  course,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  price  on  real  pearls, 
imitation  pearls  the  retailer  gets  the  profit,  not  the  manufacturer, 
e  jobber  sells  to  the  retailer,  who  knows  wnat  they  are  worth,  and 
retailer  sells  to  the  consumer,  who  does  not  know  what  they  are 
rth,  so  the  retailer  gets  the  greater  amount  of  profit. 

81527— 22— sch  14 4 
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FELT  SHOES. 

[Paragraph  1405.] 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  A.  SWEET,  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  REPBX 
SENTING  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FELT  SHOE  MAST 
^ACTTJRERS. 

Mr.  Sweet.  My  name  is  Walter  A.  Sweet,  of  the  firm  of  Wl-t 
Bickf ord-Sweet  Co. ,  Worcester,  Mass.   We  are  felt-shoe  manufacturer 

I  am  appearing  for  the  National  Association  of  Felt  Slipper  Mar . 
facturers,  comprising  27  different  concerns,  who  manufacture  pre' 
ably  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  goods. 

I  will  file  a  brief  with  your  stenographer. 

Senator  MgCumber.  It  will  be  printed. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

The  National  Association  of  Felt  Shoe  Manufacturers,  representing  firms  and  <•- 
porations  employing  approximately  4,824  employees  and  an  average  annual  onT. 
of  approximately  $23,983,238,  respectfully  represent  that  paragraph  1405  of  Hon**  :■ ' 
7456  affords  the  minimum  amount  of  protection  necessary  to  enable  the  m*zu_ 
turers  to  maintain  with  a  reasonable  profit  their  business. 

"Par.  1405.  Boots,  shoes,  or  other  footwear,  the  uppers  of  which  are  comj»^ 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  wool,  cotton,  ramie,  animal  hair,  fiber,  silk  or  aubstir.-. 
therefor,  whether  or  not  the  soles  are  composed  of  leather,  wood,  or  other  mawr— 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  further  represent  that  previous  to  the  war  our  business  was  seriously  m*a*  r. 
by  large  importations  from  European  and  other  foreign  countries,  that  we  are  infnrc*- 
on  reliable  information  that  such  importations  are  again  reappearing,  and  tii- 
would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  slightest  degree  of  success  against  <~ 
competition  without  changing  the  scale  of  wages  to  an  extent  which  would  not  pot: 
be  accepted  by  the  laborers  and  without  changing  the  working  hours,  which  wo^ii  • 
contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  States  in  which  the  manufacturers  are  engao*ci  -: 
business. 

We  further  say  that  this  general  statement  is  a  conservative  one  and  is  *ik~~-~ 
by  facts  and  figures  which  the  manufacturers  are  willing  to  submit  to  your  cosncr.u 
either  by  oral  testimony  or  in  the  form  of  a  brief. 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  House  bill  as  far  as  our  industry  is  concerned,  prov-i  - 
this  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  based  on  American  valuation. 

Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Felt  Shoe  Manufacturers:    An>- 
Slipper  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Blum  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y  ;  P«* 
&  Stanley,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Blumenthal  &  Goldberg,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Dol~~- 
Felt  Shoe  Co.,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.;  Damon  &  Ellis  (Inc.),  Boston,  Maes.;  E-Z  <** 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Daniel  Greene  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  Dofet'M 
N.  Y.;  C.  A.  Grosvenor  Shoe  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  A.  R.  Hyde  &  Co.,  Base  *.ai 
bridge,  Mass.;  Little  Falls  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Land  She*  • 
Worcester,  Mass  *  J.  A.  Manning  Shoe  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Millett,  Woodbury  • 
Beverly,  Mass.;  Northwestern  Felt  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Webster  Citr.  I 
New  Jersey  Felt  Shoe  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Novelty  Slipper  Co.,  New  YorkT  X 
Robertson  Shoe  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Standard  Felt  Co.,  West  AJhambra,  •  i 
United  Slipper  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Wiley-Bickford-Sweet  Co.,  Worcester,  V  -- 
Woodbury  Shoe  Co.,  Beverly,  Mass.:  Wobst  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Carrel]  *  < 
Shoe  Co.,  Elsworth,  Me.;  Dolge  Slipper  Co.,  Oxford,  Mass.;  Freeman  Thar:.:* 
Shoe  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Rosenwasser  Bros.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

MEN'S  STRAW  HATS. 

[Paragraph  1406.] 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  W.  BILL.  REPRESENTING  BILL  *  CA1I 

WELL,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name  f 
Mr.  Bill.  My  full  name  is  Edward  W.  Bill. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  for  Mr.  Whitelaw  t   • 
Mr.  Bill.  I  do. 
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Fhe  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Bill.  In  New  York  City. 

Fhe  Chairman.  In  what  way  do  you  speak  for  Mr.  Whitelaw  ? 

Sir.  Bill.  I  am  of  the  firm  of  Bill  &  Caldwell,  New  York  City. 

i  are  interested  in  men's  straw  hats,  paragraph  1406.    Mr.  James 

Whitelaw,  whose  name  appears  on  the  calendar  representing  BUI 

Caldwell,  is  our  business  manager,  and  it  was  our  intention  that  he 

mid  Dresent  our  statement  to  your  committee. 

Hie  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

ilr.  Bill.  Importing  men's  fur-felt  and  straw  hats. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  are  you  speaking  to  ? 

idr.  Bill.  I  am  speaking  to  paragraph  1406,  pertaining  to  men's 

aw  hats. 

rhe  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  same  firm  as  Mr.  White- 

\  is  that  it  ? 

Jr.  Bill.  Mr.  Whitelaw  is  my  business  manager,  and  it  was  our 

ention  that  he  present  our  statement  to  your  committee.     He 

5  called  to  Europe  and  his  boat  was  not  able  to  come  in  in  time  to 

>ear. 

[Tie  Chairman.  You  are  the  head  of  the  firm  ? 

Jr.  Bill.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  the  only  member  of  the  firm. 

rhe  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  ? 

It.  Bill.  I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  brief: 

re  are  wholesale  importers  of  men's  hats.    We  have  been  in  business  for  over  30 

■*,  and  we  sell  only  to  the  retail  merchants. 

re  are  interested  only  in  trimmed  and  sewed  straw  hats  as  covered  by  next  to  the 

section  of  paragraph  1406. 

be  statistics  available  appear  to  cover,  in  some  instances,  the  imports  of  straw 

1  of  all  sorts,  and  in  other  instances  cover  blocked  and  trimmed  hats,  including 

lin  bodies.     These  bodies  are  taken  by  domestic  makers  and,  after  being  manip- 

ed  and  trimmed  are  turned  out  as  part  of  their  product.    Taking  this  explana- 

into  consideration  and  allowing  only  for  the  trimmed  and  sewed  straw  hats  which 

imported,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  imports  are  but  a  small  factor,  compared  with 

amount  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

COMPARISON   OF  IMPORTS. 

i  the  Government  publication  entitled  "  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
United  States,  calendar  year  1920,"  on  page  56  is  a  table  headed  "Imports  of 
&andise,  calendar  years  1919  and  1920."    From  this  we  abstract  the  following 

Blocked  and  trimmed  straw  hats. 


From— 

1919 

1920 

tt 

$46,403 
34,511 
79, 498 

$58,786 

166,647 

Hill 

713, 736 

the  above  figures  are  included  practically  all  the  trimmed  and  sewed  straw  hats 
it  were  imported.  From  the  same  source  we  see  that  the  total  value  of  blocked 
imroed  straw  hats  imported  in  1919  was  $707,163.  Taking  this  larger  figure 
ch  includes  more  kinds  of  articles  than  would  be  properly  under  the  heading 
named  and  Sewed  Straw  Hats, "  but  which  is  the  right  figure  for  comparative 
ing)  and  comparing  it  with  the  product  of  the  domestic  straw  factories,  which, 
filing  to  the  Census  of  1919,  was  $31,920,000,  one  can  see  that  the  imports  of 
r  hats  of  all  kinds  were  only  2}  per  cent  of  those  manufactured  in  the  United 
a.  Assuredly,  it  would  appear  that  a  protection  of  40  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
e  would  seem  to  be  ample  to  almost  close  the  doors  to  imports. 
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RECOMMENDATION. 

Provided  it  is  thought  desirable  to  segregate  trimmed  and  sewed  straw  bats  ati « 
to  that  we  have  seen  no  reason  offered  for  the  change)  we  ask  that  the  duty  on  thes.'-* 
no  higher  than  the  present  40  per  cent  based  on  foreign  valuation.  It  appear*  ".a 
the  duty  reported  in  the  bill  under  discussion  is  only  40  per  cent,  but  it  is  assess  i  n 
a  plan  of  valuation  which  may  mean  in  practice  an  increase  over  the  present  f '» 70 
cent  rate  on  foreign  valuation. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

In  considering  the  proposed  duty  on  these  imports  one  must  realize  that  this  k>i 
is  to  prevent  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  trimmed  and  sewed  straw  hats.  The  bulk  rf&i 
hats,  you  will  understand,  are  those  usually  sold  in  flat  brim  or  yacht  brim  4a 
made  of  various  kinds  of  braid  and  sewed  (usually  by  machine)  and  then  bio 
trimmed,  and  finished,  and  in  that  condition  brought  into  the  United  States  Tm 
classification  "Sewed  and  trimmed  straw  hats"  does  not  mean  Panamas  of  any 
either  the  genuine  or  the  imitation  from  Japan,  or  from  any  other  market.  It  d«  « 
mean  Porto  Ricans,  and  it  does  not  mean  other  classes  of  so-called  "body  *  htai  4 
of  which  are  worked  over  and  form  part  of  the  domestic  factories'  production.  Vm 
hats  we  are  interested  in  are  imported  from  England  and  Italy,  possibly  a  fe*  3! 
France  and  other  markets.  There  is  a  report  also  that  Japan  has  sent  some,  tro! 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  any  volume  has  come  or  is  likely  to  come  in,  *  kI 
be  explained  later. 

SHOWING  FOB  THE  YEAR  1930. 

This  was  an  extraordinary  year  in  the  straw-hat  business,  due,  first,  to  th«  'jrd 
number  of  men  returning  to  civilian  attire  after  the  war  period  and  due,  also.  •*>  I* 
difficulty  which  most  domestic  factories  had  in  getting  anything  like  a  norm*  rr 
duction  owing  to  various  well-understood  and  entirely  unavoidable  condition*. 

Domestic  factories  were,  in  practically  .every  instance,  unable  to  take  care  :  'i 
demands.  They  refused  business  from  the  best  of  their  clients  and,  in  mart  is* 
they  allowed  their  customers  to  buy  only  a  percentage  of  what  they  desired  t.  ::^ 
giving  them  allotments  which  they  coula  not  exceed  in  their  total  purchat**  I  -•  *S 
season.  Furthermore,  the  trade  papers  enlarged  on  this  shortage.  (See  artkl*  -i  "V 
American  Hatter  of  June,  1919,  headed,  "A  Lesson  in  the  Straw  Hat  ^torn*: 
Also  note  an  article  in  the  American  Hatter  of  August,  1919,  entitled  "Sen*  iU 
Manufacturers  Sold  Up,"  the  opening  paragraph  of  which  read,  "In  the  tyf  «.f  i 
just  one  month  all  the  straw-hat  factories  have  sold  up  practically  their  entire  •  "Z. 
for  next  year.")  Other  similar  references  and  the  advertisements  of  the  die  -: 
manufacturers  emphasized  this  shortage. 

In  the  face  of  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any  retailer  who  was  alert  an<f  «*:  • 
to  have  enough  hats  to  supply  his  trade,  bought  straw  hats  when  and  where  he  **  -J 
The  question  of  price  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  controlling  factor.  R*  v.-  < 
hats,  and  if  he  could  not  get  them  at  home  he  went  abroad.  He  had  to  tak*  «x*  ' 
his  trade,  and  it  just  happened  English  manufacturers,  having  had  a  very  p>  -  '•  h 
ness  at  home  on  account  of  a  rainy  season,  etc.,  made  attractive  offering?  i*»  c* 
raw  materials  which  they  owned  at  high  prices.  The  result  was  that  unusual  r;- 
were  placed  ahead,  and  English  straw  hats  and  to  Borne  extent  Italian  rtxr* 
came  in,  in  the  year  1920,  in  much  larger  volume  than  normal.  This  exptam*  \r» 
cally  the  entire  increase  of  blocked  and  trimmed  straw  hats  shown  in  th#  rs. 
given  in  the  paragraph  headed  "Comparison  of  imports. " 

RELATIVE   INCREASE   OP  MANUFACTURES   AND   IMPORTS. 

Statistics  from  Government  sources  for  the  last  three  periods  the  data  is  v*ni-v 
to  show  amount  of  straw  hats  made  in  United  States:  1909,  $21,424,255;  1914.  $£*•  'W 
000;  1919,  $31,920,000. 

The  above  shows  a  steady  growth  in  the  industry  which  would  not  be  pv: 
it  were  unduly  menaced  by  foreign  competition,  and,  assuredly,  in  view  of  the  ii*  *-»•"■ 
there  is  no  need  shown  for  increased  protection. 

SHOWING  FOR  THE  TEAR  1921, 

As  contrasted  for  1920.  the  year  1921  shows  a  decided  falling  off  in  imports 
instance,  up  to  September  1,  1921,  blocked  and  trimmed  hats  imported  in;    « 
United  States  were  $781,945.    Compare  this  with  the  year  1920  in  which  the  W  -  * 
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1  trimmed  straw  hats  imported  up  to  September  1,  1920,  were  $1,508,535  and 
a  evident  that  the  year  1921  shows  a  falling  off  of  just  half  in  the  imports  as  corn- 
ed with  the  previous  year.  Assuredly,  there  is  no  menace  in  the  decreased  show- 
and  certainly  no  need  to  increase  the  present  duty,  which  is  so  high  now  that 
r  substantial  imports  are  absolutely  impossible. 

REPORTED  JAPANESE   COMPETITION. 

Reference  was  made  to  this  matter  by  the  representatives  of  the  domestic  straw-hat 
nufacturers  and  also  in  their  brief  (p.  3056,  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
amittee,  No.  30,  Feb.  9,  1921). 

>ur  business  is  the  importation  of  men's  hats.  We  have,  or  should  have,  knowledge 
d)  markets.  We  made  diligent  inquiries  and  fail  to  find  any  substantial  importa- 
i  of  Japanese  finished  sewed  and  trimmed  straw  hats.  What  we  have  seen  in 
lples  submitted,  etc.,  discourages  us  from  going  into  the  business.  The  undesira- 
ty  of  the  merchandise  and  the  high  price,  together  with  the  present  duty  and  the 
re*  expense  of  bringing  goods  all  the  way  from  Japan,  which  in  itself  is  an  additional 
idirap  of  moment — for  you  must  realize  that  straw  hats  are  bulky  and,  therefore, 
lensive  to  transport — in  view  of  these  situations,  we  can  find  nothing  of  interest  in 
proposition. 

n  addition  to  this  handicap  of  price  is  the  situation  which  can  not  be  overcome  in 
respect  that  the  hats  which  are  made  in  Japan  lack  the  character  and  distinction 
I  the  refinements  of  style  which  an  English  or  a  good  American  hat  has.  This 
efinitelv  defined  element  called  "style  or  "character"  is  necessary  to  effect 
sale  of  higher-priced  headwear.  The  Japanese  straw  hat  landed  in  the  United 
ten  must  be  sola  at  a  reasonably  high  price.  It  can  not  be  compared  in  character 
d  other  hats  on  the  market  which  would  be  sold  at  the  same  price,  and,  conse- 
ntly,  in  view  of  the  handicaps  mentioned,  will  not  be  a  factor  as  a  competitor 
American-made  hats. 

urthermore,  although  it  is  difficult  to  segregate  the  available  statistics  of  the  par- 
Jar  kind  of  Japanese  hats  referred  to  by  the  representative  of  the  domestic  manu- 
lurers,  still,  reference  to  Department  of  Commerce  publication  entitled  "Monthly 
amary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Part  1,  August,  1921,  page  11, 
vs  the  following  as  applying  to  all  Japanese  hats: 

Imports  of  merchandise,  straw  hats,  not  blocked,  also  blocked  and  trimmed: 
Mvtations  from  Japan  for  eight  months  ending  August  31,  1920,  $1,369,715.  Im- 
tations  from  Japan  for  eight  months  ending  August  31,  1921,  $71,745." 
his  comparison  shows  a  decided  slump  in  imports  of  Japanese  hats  of  all  sorts 
inir  1921.  Certainly  nothing  in  this  year's  importation  should  cause  alarm  for 
roximately  from  these  figures  the  192i  imports  so  far  are  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
)  imports.  There  seems  nothing  to  fear  from  this  source;  there  is,  assuredly,  no 
ming  growth,  and,  furthermore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Japanese  can  not 
i  out  a  trimmed,  sewed  straw  hat  of  a  character  to  compete  with  the  domestic 
J  action. 

CONCLUSION. 

be  present  rate  of  40  per  cent  of  foreign  valuation  as  applied  to  men's  trimmed 
sewed  straw  hats,  we  submit,  is  entirely  protective.  The  growth  of  the  domestic 
mess,  the  meager  showing  of  imports,  the  proportionate  nigher  cost  of  foreign 
'  to-day  over  1913,  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  domestic  hats  during 
period — to  say  nothing  of  .the  increase  in  the  cost  to  bring  them  to  America — 
«  and  other  considerations  will  assure  your  committee  that  the  present  rate  of 
<er  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation  is  amply  protective. 

V  ask  your  committee  that  no  legislation  be  enacted  which  in  practice  will  put  a 
ter  penalty  on  the  importation  of  men's  trimmed  and  6ewed  straw  hats  than  the 
wit  duty.  * 

*  have  been  in  the  business  for  many  years  and  know  the  details  and  possibilities 
and  assure  you  any  increase,  whether  it  be  in  percentage  or  because  of  a  change 
if*  basis  of  value,  would  be  virtually  prohibitive. 
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TOILET  BBTJSHES. 

[Paragraph  1407.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  B.  GIBSON,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPHB&ENTTHG 

THE  BRUSH  IMPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Gibson  % 

Mr.  Gibson.  New  York  City.  I  speak  for  the  Brush  Importers' 
Association.  We  are  chiefly  interested  in  toilet  brushes,  because  tLj 
importation  of  any  other  brushes  is  negligible.  I  represent  the  firm 
of  G.  R.  Gibson  Co.   We  have  been  importing  brushes  for  45  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  importers,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.    We  also  handle  the  domestic  article. 

I  haven't  any  brief  to  present,  but  I  hope  to  put  in  a  statement 
later,  if  I  may. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  may  do  that. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  want  to  make  lust  a  very  short  statement,  and  the: 
I  should  like  to  turn  over  the  balance  oi  my  time,  if  I  may,  to  Dr. 
Hyatt,  chairman  of  the  oral  hygiene  committee  of  Greater  New  York 
in  order  that  he  may  bring  out,  as  one  connected  with  that  particulir 
work,  the  value  of  a  cheaper  toothbrush. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  toothbrushes  of  25  per  cent  if  place-! 
on  the  domestic  value  would  be  about  70  per  cent.  We  beg  tnat  A 
the  American-value  clause  is  adopted  some  reduction  in  this  rair 
of  duty  on  toothbrushes  and  toilet  brushes  be  made.  If  the  Ameri- 
can-valuation  basis  is  adopted,  we  think  that  the  duty  on  tooth  12- 
toilet  brushes  should  be  made  25  per  cent. 

The  most  important  thing,  to  our  minds,  is  the  special  proruii# 
which  appears  in  paragraph  29,  known  as  the  pyroxylin  plasr. 
schedule,  to  which  special  attention  has  been  attached,  providing  tbf 
would  bring  toothbrushes  made  of  celluloid  into  the  celluloid  pan 
graph  whether  or  not  more  specifically  mentioned  elsewhere.  \ 
would  bring?  tooth  brushes  made  of  celluloid  into  the  celluloid  pan 
graph  carrying  a  duty  of  65  cents  a  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
as  against  the  orush  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  that  section  you  referred  to  f 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  pyroxylin  plastic  paragraph,  as  it  is  called,  u 
paragraph  29. 

The  pyroxylin  plastic  duty,  if  placed  on  toothbrushes,  would  ** 
equivalent  to  77  per  cent  ad  valorem.    We  beg  that  these  celluln; 
toothbrushes  be  not  taken  out  of  the  brush  paragraph  and  be  puc  .i 
this  paragraph  1407. 

I  believe  that  that  would  be  prohibitive.  I  do  not  believe  that  y« 
would  ge  any  revenue  from  the  imported  celluloid  toothbni>ir> 
and  in  addition  it  would  be  certain  to  raise  the  price  of  the  icrtf- 
brush  to  the  public. 

The  importation  of  toilet  brushes  is  small  compared  with  the  br^ii 
production  of  the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  was  it  in  1913  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  was  $2,000,000.    There  was  an  increase  of  ti*.% : 
three  hundred  per  cent  in  the  price. 

Senator  Watson.  All  kinds  of  brushes  that  are  ordinarily  os*m 
in  this  country? 
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Sir.  Gibson.  Yes.  Among  the  imported  brushes  toilet  brushes  alone 
i  found. 

Senator  Watson.  Only  toilet  brushes! 

tfr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  The  bath  brush,  the  shaving  brush,  the 
th  brush,  the  hat  brush,  and  others  we  can  not  import  and  compete 
th.  The  paintbrush  is  not  imported  in  any  quantities.  It  can 
;  compete.  The  household  brushes  are  not  imported.  I  say  that 
!  importers  are  concerned  only  about  the  toilet  crushes.  The  bulk 
those  imported  brushes  are  toothbrushes. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  can't  we  import  paintbrushes  as  well  as  any 
ler  kind? 

tfr.  Gibson.  We  do  not  handle  paintbrushes.    We  never  have. 
Senator  Watson.  Are  you  an  importer? 

Sir.  Gibson.  Yes.  I  should  say  the  reason  is  that  the  value  of  the 
stle  in  the  brush  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
idle  than  in  the  case  of  the  toothbrush  or  the  hairbrush,  and  since 
>  bristle  can  be  brought  in  paying  a  duty  of  7.5  cents  per  pound, 
ich  to-day,  at  the  present  prices  of  bristles,  would  be  possibly  2 
r  cent,  you  can  bring  in  material  and  make  shaving  brushes,  for 
tance,  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  brought  in  from  abroad  and 
v  35  per  cent  duty  on  the  article.  Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 
senator  Watson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Gibson.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  importations  from 
pan.  Those  were  chiefly  toothbrushes.  To-day  we  find  that  the 
idency  is  for  the  business  to  go  back  to  the  European  maker,  where 
was  before  the  war,  on  the  medium  and  better  class  of  goods,  while 
?  Japanese  keep  only  the  cheap  business,  which  they  had  before 
J  war. 

We  represent  a  factory  in  Japan  and  one  in  France.    The  French 
*tory  was  practically  destroyed  during  the  war. 
We  anticipate  that  the  business  on  the  better  grade  of  toothbrushes 
1]  go  back  to  France  and  that  Japan  can  not  keep  it 
Senator  McCttmber.  Why? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Because  cheap  labor  is  always  inefficient  labor.   Cheap 
x>r  in  the  brush  business  means  a  cheaper  quality  of  product. 
Senator  McCumber.  The  bristles  grow.    Labor  has  nothing  to  do 
th  the  matter  of  making  them. 
Mr.  Gibson.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can't  Japan  make  celluloid  as  well  as  they 
n  make  it  in  France?    Is  there  something  so  delicate  in  the  method 
manufacture  that  it  requires  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  to  make 
i celluloid  backing  for  the  ordinary  celluloid  brush? 
Mr.  Gibson.  First,  I  think  you  said  that  the  bristle  grows,  and 
Qce  the  labor  is  not  a  factor  in  making  the  brush. 
Senator  McCumber.  No  ;  I  said  in  making  the  bristle. 
Mr.  Gibson.  Oh,  that  is  quite  true.    However,  the  Japanese  have 
ver  been  makers  of  good  quality  brushes.    We  know,  because  we 
ve  tried  since  1902  to  produce  better  and  better  quality  brushes. 
Senator  McCumber.  My  question  was  why. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  Because  the  people  are  not  efficient  working 
ople.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  the  ideals  with  respect  to  their 
oduct  that  they  should  have.  They  are  careless.  I  should  say,  to 
tn  it  all  up,  that  cheap  labor,  as  we  know  it.  means  careless  and  in- 
dent labor  and  a  poor  product. 
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Senator  McLean.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  get  yorc 
best  brushes  from  France? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  the  best  that  are  made  in  the  world  ( 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  should  not  say  that.  The  English  make  a  very  fim 
brush — they  and  the  French.   * 

Senator  McLean.  Is  French  and  English  labor  more  efficient  this 
American  labor? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  why  don't  they  make  than  as  good  here: 
you  do  not  claim  that  they  can  not  make  them  here  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir.  I  say  that  some  of  the  American  brushes  art 
as  well  made  as  any  others  in  the  world. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  suppose  we  took  you  off  your  line  of  arr*- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  was  trying  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  a  large  increase 
in  the  business  of  Japan  resulted  during  the  war  from  Europe 
being  shut  off.  I  claim  that  the  business  will  return  to  Europe,  wkr> 
it  was  before  the  war,  and  that  the  Japanese  will  produce  only  liu 
cheaper  grades  of  goo^s. 

I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Hyatt  explain  the  cheaper  product.  I  a* 
not  here  to  explain  the  French  or  the  English  industry. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  get  per  dozen  for  a  good  Frem-s 
brush? 

Mr.  Gibson.  To-day? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gibson.  A  toothbrush? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  would  sell  at  wholesale  for  about  $3  a  dozen. 

Senator  McLean.  And  retail  at  60  cents  apiece? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  They  can  not  produce  them  in  France  as  cheap.j 
as  they  can  in  Japan. 

We  base  our  plea  chiefly  on  toothbrushes,  and  on  the  cheaper  gr*Ar 
of  toothbrushes,  on  the  fact  that  the  brushes  outside  of  toothbrushe 
are  made  here. 

Dr.  Hyatt  is  chairman  of  the  oral  hygiene  committee  of  Gn»r«r 
New  York.    He  is  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  dental  education. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  MORRISON,  JB.,  GLENS  FALLS,  K.  Y^  KKFSS 
SENTING  AMERICAN  BRUSH  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speaking  for  Mr.  Fernley.  j 
would  like  to  ask  that  Mr.  Fernley  be  permitted  to  cooperate  V.i: 
me  in  distributing  these  brushes. 

I  am  located  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  have  a  plant  for  the  mir ' 
facture  of  brushes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  manufacture  toothbrushes! 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  do  not. 

I  have  a  brief  that  I  would  like  to  make  a  part  of  my  testiiDcei 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Morrison.  In  connection  with  that,  I  have  some  brushes  b-r 
that  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Fernley  to  pass  around,  and  I  diall  U 
glad  to  give  you  any  information  tnat  you  may  desire  in  regard  u 
a  comparison  of  prices. 
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Senator  Shoot.  Are  these  brushes  made  in  America! 
Mr.  Morrison.  The  brushes  that  we  are  now  passing  around  are 
tade  in  Japan. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  see  this  kind  of  a  brush  in  the  Senate  wash 
>oms  all  the  time.    They  come  in  from  Japan.    What  I  want  to  see 
the  American  brush. 

Mr.  Fernley.  We  have  some  American  brushes  right  here. 
Senator  Watson.  These  are  Japanese  brushes,  are  they? 
Mr.  Morrison.  Part  of  them  are  American  and  part  are  Japanese. 
Senator  MoCumber.  And  part  Czechoslovakian,  I  suppose. 
Mr.  Morrison.  We  have  communicated  with  all  the  manufacturers 
t  the  United  States  and  have  personally  interviewed  a  great  many 
f  them,  as  well  as  conducted  a  personal  investigation  in  the  Ameri- 
tn  market,  and  are  convinced  that  the  American  brush  manufactur- 
es have  struggled"  under  foreign  competition  for  years  with  such 
tuntries  as  Japan,  Germany,  and  Austria;  that  it  has  been  a  yoke 
iat  has  not  only  kept  the  American  workman's  pay  envelope  thin  but 
is  discouraged  the  expansion  of  individual  concerns  and  hindered 
le  investment  of  capital. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  machinery  for 
le  past  few  years,  particularly  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
iat  machinery  will  be  idle.  It  is  now  idle,  partly  due  to  the  busi- 
3ss  depression,  and  it  will  have  to  remain  idle  under  the  present 
riff.  Unless  we  have  better  protection  we  can  not  continue  to 
>erate.  The  only  reason  that  our  brushes  were  utilized  is  that 
lere  were  no  importations  of  brushes  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
With  adequate  protection  the  American  brush  manufacturers  can 
id  will  supply  the  American  market  with  brushes  for  every  use  and 
1  meet  every  requirement  at  a  price  that  will  fit  the  pocketbook  of 
•ery  class  of  individuals  representing  the  American  public.  This 
ou)d  be  an  answer  to  the  contention  of  some  of  the  importers  that 
merica  falls  short  in  supplying  certain  kinds  of  brushes. 
I  can  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  American  brush  manufacturers  are 
tst  as  anxious  that  the  health  of  the  American  public,  aftd  especially 
le  American  child,  should  be  protected  as  are  the  importers. 
Senator  Smoot.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  in  the  United 
tates  that  manufacture  toothbrushes  ? 

Mr.   Morrison.  Why,  Senator,  there  are  two  that  manufacture 
em  now  and  have  been  manufacturing  them.    They  do  manufac- 
ire  special  brushes.    I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Fernley  to  give  you 
me  information  in  regard  to  those  things.     He  has  some  recent 
formation.    He  is  the  secretary  of  our  association. 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  under  the 
editions  existing  and  what  we  could  do  if  we  had  protection. 
Senator  Watson.  You  do  not  make  toothbrushes  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Morrison.  No,  sir.  We  make  hairbrushes,  clothes  brushes,  shoe 
ushes,  bath  brushes,  and  so  on.    They  come  under  the  toilet-brush 

iriety* 

The  importers  have  stated  that  the  best  brushes  are  manufac- 
ired  in  Europe  and  not  in  Japan.  If  the  European  brush  comes 
1  under  the  present  tariff,  being  a  higher-grade  brush  than  the 
merican  brush,  the  American  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with 
lem.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  American  manufacturers  can 
it,  for  the  time  being,  compete  with  Japan  on  a  very  cheap  brush 
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that  retails  for  possibly  10  cents,  but  the  importers  admit  th* 
this  is  an  inferior  brush  and  is  not  a  practical  brush.  What  we  waxj 
is  protection  on  the  general  line  of  brushes,  and  we  feel  certain  thi; 
the  American  manufacturers  will  produce  a  brush  that  will  be  sal 
at  a  satisfactory  price  and  one  that  every  child  will  have  the  morer 
to  purchase. 

BBIEF  Or  JOHH  XOBBXSOV,  JB„  GLBVS  FALLS,  V.  Y„  UFttSSTCim  tXI 
AJCXBXOAJT  BKTTSH  XAJnnTA0TUBXB8'  AB800IATIOH. 

The  American  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association  has  a  membership  of  U" 
manufacturers,  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  there  are  namer>  a  , 
small  manufacturers  not  affiliated  with  our  association,  owing  to  the  ?i»  - 
their  plants,  but  who  share  our  views  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  adapt? 
tariff  protection. 

H.  R.  7456,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Schedule  14.  pan- 
graph  1407,  provides  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  toilet  brushes,  as<  i 
duty  of  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  hair  pencils,  and  all  other  brushes. 

These  proposed  duties  are  inadequate  for  the  reasons  which  we  will  ?**#* 
quently  set  forth,  and  we  therefore  wish  to  request  that  the  schedule  be  rerts*t 
as  follows.  If  American  valuation  plan,  as  outlined  in  H.  R.  7456.  i*  '-' 
adopted : 

(a)  Toilet  brushes,  including  tooth,  hair,  nail  or  hand,  shaving,  bath,  .-t- 
plexion,  eyebrow,  mustache,  clothes,  shoe,  and  hat  brushes.  60  per  cent  »• 
valorem. 

(&)  Paint  and  varnish  brushes,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(c)  Hair  pencils,  in  quills  or  otherwise,  hair  and  bristle  artists*  brush**,  t- 
all  other  soft-hair  brushes,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(d)  Household  and  all  other  brushes,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  the  American  valuation  plan  is  adopted,  we  ask  that  duties  be  determiif 
on  a  basis  which  will  equal  the  duties  above  requested. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  state  that  our  association  is  on  record  asl**.-: 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  American  valuation  plan,  and  we  are  particc1-^ 
gratified  that  Congress  has  conducted  the  investigation  regarding  it*  Jn« 
bility  recently,  and  we  trust  that  in  determining  the  rates  of  duty  an  br*o~ 
you  will  take  into  consideration  the  data  gathered  by  the  valuation  dlvt»? 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  presenting  our  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  our  assur'a: 
was  advised  to  request  such  duties  as  were  absolute  minlmums,  and  tfcte  vs. 
done,  although  duties  suggested  were  much  lower  than  some  of  our  ment***~- 
•deemed  necessary. 

The  growth  of  foreign  competition  during  the  past  nine  months  has  a?r?-: 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  duties  suggested  to  the  Ways  and  Mean*  <*-!• 
mittee  are  absolute  minlmums. 

You  have  asked  us  to  be  brief  in  presenting  our  claims  for  better  protfcrvn. 
and  in  our  desire  to  cooperate  with  you  in  having  the  bill  passed  at  the  carta* 
possible  moment  we  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  worti- 
and  living  conditions  in  foreign  countries  where  brushes  are  manufactured  ** 
this  would  not  only  be  a  repetition  of  the  information  given  you  to  our  Nr<: 
filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  February  8,  1921,  Sched\3lr  * 
paragraph  336,  but  we  feel  that  the  hearings  granted  to  other  manufacrpirrt 
of  other  lines  have  well  established  these  facts,  and  we  can  not  come  dovr.  i 
the  low  wage  scale  and  poor  living  conditions  that  exist  in  foreign  countr;* 
and  particularly  that  of  Japan,  which  country  we  consider  our  greatest  p? 
petitor. 

We  have  communicated  with  all  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  State* 
and  have  personally  interviewed  a  great  many  of  them,  as  well  as  ^oo«?:.t*• 
a  personal  investigation  in  the  American  market,  and  are  convinced  that  v 
American  brush  manufacturers  have  struggled  under  foreign  com  petition  m~ 
years  from  such  countries  as  Japan,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  It  has  b***.  - 
yoke  that  has  not  only  kept  the  American  workman's  pay  envelope  tain.  *■ 
has  discouraged  the  expansion  of  individual  concerns  and  hindered  the  imm- 
inent of  capital. 

For  a  period,  from  1914  to  1920,  the  American  brush  manufacturers  «*)<v»- 
prosperity,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  brushes  was  mlnn*!  .i 
many  concerns  took  on  new  life  and  expanded,  investing  thousands  of  Un'  .  • 
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new  machinery  and  equipment,  which  is  something  that  they  would  not  have 
me  under  normal  conditions,  and  is  something  they  can  not  fully  utilize  un- 
$s  they  are  protected  against  the  great  flood  of  brushes  that  are  coming  in 
ider  the  present  low  tariff. 

Many  of  the  concerns  who  now  have  a  surplus  of  labor,  with  additional 
achinery  and  equipment  acquired  between  the  years  1914  and  1920,  have 
»en  fighting  through  the  past  year,  which  has  been  a  very  poor  one  in  the 
-ash  industry,  due  to  general  conditions  and  to  the  increasing  flood  of  importa- 
onst  In  anticipation  of  a  brighter  time  in  the  near  future  in  expectation  of  a 
x>tective  tariff.  If  their  expectations  are  not  to  be  realized  and  they  are  to 
>  Into  the  market  in  competition  with  foreign-made  brushes,  produced  at  a 
bor  cost  of  90  cents  per  day,  they  might  better  stop  fighting  now  than  to  face 
saster  a  little  later. 

To  illustrate  just  how  confident  American  importers  and  jobbers  are  that 
tnerlcan  brush  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  Japan  on  brushes :  There 
ire  been  instances  where  the  American  manufacturer  has  presented  a  brush, 
?wly  designed  and  constructed,  and  upon  presenting  the  sample  has  been 
Id  that  the  buyer  was  not  interested  because  the  brush  could  not  be  made  as 
teaply  as  a  similar  brush  imported,  and  if  they  had  any  calls  for  the  brush 
Ley  would  see  that  a  sample  was  sent  to  Japan  and  the  brush  duplicated  and 
•ought  Into  this  country  and  sold  at  a  price  that  would  enable  the  importer 
*  jobber  to  undersell  the  American  manufacturer  who  designed  the  brush. 
With  adequate  protection  the  American  brush  manufacturers  can  and  will 
ipply  the  American  market  with  brushes  for  every  use  and  to  meet  every 
quirement  at  a  price  that  will  fit  the  pocketbook  of  every  class  of  individuals 
•presenting  the  American  public.  This  would  be  an  answer  to  the  contention 
'  some  of  the  importers  that  America  falls  short  in  supplying  certain  kinds 
'  brushes. 

With  the  exception  of  bristles  and  some  fancy  woods,  all  of  the  materials  used 
i  the  manufacture  of  brushes  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  the  pro* 
rrlon  and  prosperity  that  would  be  enjoyed  by  brush  manufacturers  under  a 
rotective  tariff  would  be  passed  along  to  many  associated  industries  and 
ulividiials  from  the  lumbermen  of  the  Adirondacks  and  the  woodlands  of  New 
ngland  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  city  industries  that  supply  wire  and  varnish ; 
id  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  many  small  hamlets  and  villages  in 
>rtaln  parts  of  the  country  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  wood- 
orking  plants  that  are  manufacturing  brush  blocks  and  handles  for  the  brush 
anufacturer. 

Gentlemen,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan  are  going  after  the  American  brush 
isiness  stronger  than  ever.  They  must  keep  their  people  working  and  America 
i  the  most  logical  as  well  as  profitable  market.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
jat  a  duty  of  35  or  40  per  cent  does  not  stem  the  increasing  flood,  and  the  life 
f  the  American  brush  industry  is  threatened  with  disaster  unless  we  are 
ranted  the  protection  we  are  asking  for  at  this  time. 

In  1906  there  were  in  Japan  213  factories  or  workshops  producing  brushes, 
noloylng  a  total  of  3,118  employees ;  in  1918  there  were  777  factories  employing 
311  employees. 

The  United  States  is  Japan's  best  customer,  and  over  a  period  of  12  years 
id  taken  annually  from  45  to  70  per  cent  of  all  the  brushes  exported  from 
i  pan. 

Following  are  the  totals  of  the  brushes  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
•mestic  consumption: 


m  $550,334 

«>  .    964,220 

;«tf» 1.308,763 


1910 $1,  744,  546 

1915 1,  670,  821 

1920 3,  740,  543 


It  has  been  estimated  that  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  toilet  brushes  used  in 
if  I'nited  States  are  imported. 

Before  the  war  90  per  cent  of  the  artists'  brushes  and  hair  pencils  were  im- 
plied from  Germany,  but  since  1914  this  business  has  been  developed  in  this 
wntry  nntil  to-day  American  manufacturers  are  producing  this  type  of  the 
rush  In  a  quality  which  is  far  superior  to  the  foreign  product. 
The  Japanese  have  recently  entered  this  field  and  are  now  producing  these 
rashes  at  prices  lower  than  the  German  prices  In  prewar  times. 
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Waqes  and  Houbs  of  Labor  in  Japanese  Brush  Industry. 
[Extract  from  report  of  United  States  Tariff  Commission.] 

There  are  only  a  few  large  brush  factories  in  Japan.  The  average  aiinfe-* 
of  employees  per  factory  or  workshop  was  less  than  nine  in  1918.  The  toou 
number  of  employees  for  the  same  year  was  6,811,  more  than  one-half  of  whuo 
were  females.  These  figures  include  employees  in  factories  or  workshops*  tor 
apparently  not  those  engaged  in  home  work.  It  is  generally  held  by  those  & 
miliar  with  conditions  in  Japan  that  Japanese  workers  are  not  so  efficient  &< 
those  in  other  countries. 

Wages  are  low  in  Japan  compared  with  those  paid  in  other  brush-produciL; 
countries.  The  following  data  quoted  from  a  report  of  Consul  West  are  r* 
representative  of  the  scale  of  wages  in  the  brush  industry  at  the  present  rri«- 
(1020),  but  are  used  to  indicate  prewar  rates. 

Washing  and  dressing  bristles  requires  little  skill,  and  the  average  diui* 
wage  is  27*  to  37*  cents  for  males  and  12i  to  11  cents  for  females.  F** 
children  are  employed ;  their  wages  run  from  71  to  11  cents  a  day. 

In  making  hair,  nail,  and  tooth  brushes,  wages  for  females  run  as  high  r> 
32}  cents  per  day,  while  skilled  men  earn  from  $12.50  in  the  rough  preparw 
to  $27.50  and  $30  per  month  where  real  skill  is  required.  Skilled  laborer 
both  men  and  women,  working  at  piecework  in  the  factories  earn  about  on- 
fourth  more  than  those  on  day  wages,  but  they  do  not  take  the  short  r*.* 
allowed  the  others.  The  skilled  labor  is  for  the  most  part  employed  in  nV 
production  of  the  more  expensive  classes  of  brushes  and  in  the  manufacture  r 
samples  and  new  work. 

The  working  hours  in  the  factories  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.«  with  t*> 
periods  of  rest,  one  at  noon  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  Sunday  is  not  observe. 
as  holiday,  but  the  four  holidays  in  each  month  usually  fall  on  the  first  <bv 
of  the  week.  For  the  drawing  that  is  given  out  to  be  done  in  the  country,  tbtr> 
are  no  regular  working  hours.  Families  including  small  children*  engaged  «* 
this  kind  of  work,  do  it  when  not  occupied  with  their  farms,  chiefly  on  nii; 
days  and  at  night 

[Brief  of  the  American  Brush.  Manufacturers'  Association  presented  to  the  W*j»  t±' 

Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives.! 

The  undersigned  officers  of  the  American  Brush  Manufacturers*  Associat-' 
in  behalf  of  its  membership,  respectfully  request  your  honorable  committe* 
consider  the  following  facts  regarding  tariff  as  it  affects  the  American  tn> 
industry. 

The  American  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association  is  not  bound  together  ! 
any  trade  agreements  or  combinations  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  and  there  u  •  • 
likelihood  of  any  ever  being  brought  about. 

[Schedule  N,  Paragraph  336.] 
BRUSHES. 

The  present  duty  on  brushes  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  request  that  til- 
schedule  be  revised  as  follows : 

(a)  Toilet  brushes,  including  tooth,  hair,  shaving,  nail  or  hand,  b«th,  *hj 
plexion,  eyebrow,  mustache,  clothes,  shoe,  and  hat  brushes,  60  per  ct**:  t' 
valorem. 

(o)  Paint  and  varnish  brushes,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(c)  Hair  pencils,  in  quills  or  otherwise,  hair  and  bristle  artists4  brush**. . : 
all  other  soft-hair  brushes,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(d)  Household  and  all  other  brushes,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
For  the  following  reasons : 

TOILET  JBBUSHES. 

Toilet  brushes,  such  as  tooth,  hair,  nail,  bath,  complexion,  eyebrow,  ramaa** 
shoe,  clothes,  and  hat  brushes,  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Gerntnc 
France,  England.  Austria,  and  Japan.    In  the  United  States  there  are  few  n*C* m 
brush  manufacturers  and,  aside  from  four  or  five  larger  concerns,  are  *tas 
in  size  and  production.    The  larger  firms  make  specialty  goods,  which  di*  • 
come  into  competition  with  foreign-made  brushes  to  any  great  extent,  where* «  ti  ■ 
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nailer  manufacturers  are  absolutely  unable  to  compete  with  the  Japanese-made 
kwIs  at  all,  which  Is  proven  by  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
ilet  brushes  consumed  in  the  United  States  are  of  foreign  manufacture, 
rgely  from  Japan. 

As  an  example,  there  are  about  12,000,000  toothbrushes  manufactured  annu- 
ly  Ixi  the  United  States.  From  the  available  customhouse  statistics,  it  is  im- 
>esible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  toothbrushes  imported  annually,  as 
I  brushes  are  now  grouped  under  one  head.  We  should  estimate  the  annual 
Qsnmption  of  toothbrushes  in  this  country  at  over  40,000,000. 
With  a  tariff  approaching  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  cost  of 
her  items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production,  all  or  nearly  all  the  brushes 
ns timed  in  the  United  States  could  be  made  here  on  a  competitive  basis.  At 
evious  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  importers  have 
tempted  to  show  that  they  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  cement  faced 
tish.  The  manufacturers  of  this  style  brush  do  not  compete  in  quality  with 
e  hand  drawn  imported  brush. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  American  manufacturers  to  make  tooth- 
ushes  in  competition  with  Japan.  There  are  really  only  two  tooth-brush 
ikers  of  any  importance  in  the  United  States,  both  making  specialty  brushes 
lich  are  well  advertised  and  in  a  class  by  themselves.  These  and  other  man- 
act  urers  could  easily  make  other  than  specialty  brushes  if  they  could  be 
•lped  to  meet  this  foreign  competition,  and  as  a  result  would  employ  more 
>rkers  and  distribute  more  domestic  merchandise. 

PORT   OF  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  COMMISSION  REGARDING  FOREIGN  DOMINATION   OF 

BRISTLE  MARKET  AND  FOREIGN  LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

We  quote  from  a  survey  made  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in 
18.  viz,  conditions  confronting  the  brush  industry  in  the  United  States: 
"  One  of  the  serious  conditions  confronting  the  brush  manufacturers  is  the  lack 

American  bristles.  Brush  manufacturers  are  dependent  upon  foreign  bris- 
ks, the  markets  for  which  are  under  the  control  of  foreign  intermediaries, 
le  trade  in  Russian  bristles  before  the  war  was  centered  at  Leipzig,  Germany. 
ii»»  (ierman  houses  sent  their  agents  into  Russia  and  Siberia  to  buy  from  the 
orfucers.  The  bristles  were  then  dispatched  in  bulk  to  Leipzig,  where  fairs 
mv  held  five  times  a  year,  on  which  occasion  the  users  of  bristles  would  send 
rir  representatives  to  make  purchases. 

•*  Before  the  revolution  producers  in  Russia  and  Siberia  were  endeavoring  to 
vort  the  course  of  trade  from  Leipzig  to  some  center  in  Russia,  so  that  after 
♦*  war  the  profits  realized  by  the  German  middlemen  would  incur  to  the  bene- 

nf  Russian  firms. 

••  The  Japanese  are  endeavoring  to  secure  control  of  the  Russian  bristle  mar- 
-t  and  are  said  to  have  copied  the  German  system,  which  in  the  past  has  been 
recti  ve.  The  control  of  Chinese  bristle  trade  is  also  being  sought  by  the 
iftanese.  Whether  the  control  of  the  bristle  trade  is  primarily  for  the  pur- 
■s«>  of  making  Japan  the  leading  brush  manufacturing  country  in  the  world 
'  the  chief  distributing  center  of  bristles  is  not  indicated. 
•*  other  conditions  with  which  brush  manufacturers  have  to  deal  in  competi- 
m  with  imported  brushes  are  largely  sociological  problems.  Employment  of 
r»men  and  children  in  tenement  houses  under  unsanitary  conditions  and  for 
pi*  hoars  may  not  be  regulated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  United  States,  or, 
l*»ast-  as  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  States.  Under  the  new  State 
\\ Id-labor  laws,  children  can  no  longer  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
n-*1s.  New  York  State  has  a  statute  upon  its  books  which  prohibits  the  manu- 
eture  of  goods  In  tenement  houses,  except  those  that  are  licensed,  and  then 
t*  goods  must  bear  a  label  to  the  effect  that  they  were  made  in  tenement 
■mses.  Brashes  are  also  made  in  prisons,  but  regulations  and  restrictions 
v  prescribed  for  their  production  in  the  United  States  which  practically  ex- 
m!e  rhem  from  competition  with  goods  made  by  free  labor.  The  tariff  act 
!  1013  contains  a  paragraph  which  prohibits  the  entry  of  goods  manufactured 
holly  or  in  part  by  convict  labor,  but  if  foreign  countries  do  not  require  that 
v*3fi  made  in  prisons  shall  bear  some  mark  of  being  so  made  there  is  the  possi- 
ility  that  such  goods  may  be  imported  in  violation  of  law.  There  is  a  feeling 
rr..>n*r  manufacturers  of  brushes  in  the  United  States  that  Paragraph  I,  Sec- 
on  TV.  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913  should  be  amended  to  cover  goods  made  in 
»aement  houses  or  by  child  labor." 
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JAPANESE  DOMINATION  OF  BBI8TLE  MARKET. 

Then  we  also  embody  herein  a  report  made  for  us  by  an  Englishman 
in  China  and  Japan  during  1919.    This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  leading  brush 
bristle  men  of  the  world  and  made  this  investigation  at  the  request  of  the  presi- 
dent of  our  association. 

"At  your  request  in  order  to  provide  you  with  authentic  information  for  Was*. 
ington,  I  sent  you  from  or  after  my  visit  recently  to  Japan  three  reports  in* 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  brush  industry  there ;  two  from  independent  scum* 
and  one  taken  personally.  These  reports,  I  think,  conclusively  demons  trace  *£.- 
labor  conditions  are  quite  different  in  Japan  from  your  United  States  standsrfe 
and  also  fall  far  below  British  trades-union  standard. 

"  Since  I  have  been  round  some  of  the  bristle  markets  in  this  country,  bower**. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the  brush  industries  of  our  resjwrr'.- 
countries,  and  France  likewise,  comes  from  the  increasing  efforts  by  the  Japraa* 
merchants,  backed,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  by  their  Government  ami  e.t* 
subsidized  or  State  assisted,  to  exploit  these  markets.  This  is  partirul^-.. 
noticeable  here  (in  white  bristles) — Canton  (so-called  Hongkong  bristle)  i— • 
Tientsin  (Siberian  bristles).  Their  methods  seem  to  be  for  merchant  flrsn 
backed  by  semistate  Japanese  banks  to  give  orders  without  limits,  when  pa: 
chasing  in  competition  with  us,  thus  frequently  paying  as  much  as  30  per  on: 
more  than  our  limits,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  of  bristles  still  prevails* 
In  London  and  New  York. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  brush  manufacturers  boast  of  the  inatcin 
of  foreign  Governments  to  keep  Japanese  brushes  out  by  duties  alone — at  Irs* 
this  points  toward  State  assistance  and  the  necessity  for  your  Government  •• 
levy  heavy  duties;  the  danger  of  the  Japanese  successfully  exploiting  tlw 
raw-material  markets  is  that  they  would  leave  insufficient  material  to  $ur*t 
home  markets  after  they  have  utilized  the  aid  of  those  dealers  in  England  n:1 
America,  who,  perhaps  unconsciously,  assist  the  Japanese  by  trading  in  fsu1 
quantity  of  bristles  with  them,  giving  them  information  and  buying  the  jvc? 
of  bristles  from  these  which  they  do  not  need.  Should  they  ever  achieve  th*^ 
undoubted  object  of  capturing  these  bristle  markets,  on  equal  lines  as  ren^l* 
trade,  '  white '  labor  can  not  compete  with  •  yellow,'  therefore,  how  even  r»*n 
unequally  placed  Is  trades-union  labor  when  up  against  Japanese  commercit- 
methods.  I  believe  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  England  to  exclude  the  pn»- 
ucts  of  foreign  factories  that  do  not  pay  and  maintain  trades-union  standar.* 

"  Consular  reports  may  not  entirely  bear  out  my  advices,  but  it  must  b*  t»- 
membered  that  consuls  obtain  their  information  by  '  hearsay  *  and  not  by  *tm* 
business  efforts  and  experiments  and  transactions. 

•'I  know  there  are  two  large  principles  also  involved  in  this  question:  %^+ 
could  be  described  as  '  friendly  relations  with  Japan  *  and  another  by  the  qvi* 
tion  of  exports  to  Japan.    It  is  not  my  province  to  attempt  at  this  juncture  i 
answer  these  arguments,  otherwise  I  think  I  could  find  suitable  replies;  but  • 
any  case  I  do  not  think  the  questions  affect  the  immediate  object  you  hare-  r 
hand. 

JAPANESE  LABOB  CONDITIONS. 

"  The  production  of  brushware  in  Japan  by  Japanese  manufacturers  i$    - 
ried  on  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  the  systemized  methods  of  Ettrrr* 
and  Ajnerica.    Various  enterprising  Japanese  concerns  have  at  different  tin>* 
both  before  and  during  the  war,  tried  to  model  their  operations  along  far*  ^r* 
lines,  aiming  at  maximum  efficiency  and  uniformity  of  production  by  tun*-  - 
out  the  finished  article  from  the  raw  materials  under  one  factory  roof.    *• 
learn  their  attempts  in  this  direction  have  all  been  defeated  by  their  inab.  .• 
to  secure  factory  labor,  the  girls  (12-18)  who  represent  the  majority  of  hr» 
workers  being  of  the  farming  class  and  living  scattered  at  distances  frntn  ;• - 
factories  where  the  preparation  of  raw  materials  is  attended  to.    Tbes*  «ir » 
do  the  drawing  of  the  bristles,  punching,  and  cementing  in  their  own  hotuec  -  • 
piecework.    Production  is  very  limited  in  June,  when  they  work  in  the  0e*> 
Their  labor  may  be  classified  as  semiskilled,  and  on  a  piecework  basis  a  daj  » 
14  hours'  work  nets  them  in  the  vicinity  of  80  sen.    In  prewar  tiroes*  they  m+r* 
making  34  to  35  sen.    The  girls  are  supervised  by  skilled  men  supervisor*  ns.  * 
lng  1  yen  per  day,  who  are  in  turn  under  district  supervisors  drawing  IvSO  j.- 
approximately.    The  cutting  of  the  bone  is  also  done  by  outworkers,  Compaq 
tively  unskilled  men  making  75  to  80  sen  per  day  by  piecework,  taking  boa*  m 
its  raw  state  from  the  distributors  to  the  cutting  plants,  whence  they  return  n 
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the  distributors.  The  finished  handles  are  then  '  farmed  out '  to  the  girls  by 
>  district  and  subsupervisors. 

•  The  bristles  are  distributed  in  a  like  manner,  going  to  the  refining  factories 
'  different  degrees  of  preparedness  and  thence  through  the  supervisors  to  the 
Is.  Bristle  refiners  earn  from  1  yen  to  1.50  yen  per  day.  The  very  few  fore- 
u  attached  to  the  bristle  end  of  the  brush  production  receive  3  to  4  yen 

•  day,  being  experts.    They,  however,  can  not  be  classed  as  *  workers.' 

•  Details  of  the  volume  of  work  necessary  in  the  production  of  a  given  quan- 
r  of  brushes  are  not  available  at  the  moment.  We  hope  to  have  fuller  par- 
iilars  in  a  week  or  10  days  in  this  connection,  but  it  is  a  difficult  question  to 
ain  accurate  reports  upon. 

'  We  would  state  that  the  girl  workers  could  earn  double  or  more  by  operat- 

;  in  spinning  or  allied  mills,  but  their  desire  for  home  industry  keeps  them 

the  brush  business. 

'  The  foregoing  should  illustrate  how  there  exist  such  great  differences  as  are 

11  known  to  exist  in  the  qualities  of  the  Japanese  article. 

1  My   informant  showed  no  reluctance  in  furnishing  these  points,  agreeing 

it  Japanese  methods  are  applicable  only  to  this  country. 

The  foreign-managed  large  factories  also  do  much  of  the  setting  and  stamp- 
',  i.  e.,  actual  putting  together  by  means  of  giving  work  out,  although  in 
er  respects  many  work  indoors  and  their  works  are  clean  and  up  to  date, 
e  £irl  bristle  workers  earn  about  the  equivalent  of  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  day. 
ii  wood  turners,  say,  1£  yen  per  day  (about  79  United  States  cents) ;  of 
irse.  as  it  is  all  piecework  the  rate  is  not  as  low  as  it  appears,  because  the 
rkers  in  some  branches  (picking  and  woodwork)  are  not  as  quick  as  white 
or.  but  allowing  for  all  this  the  labor  is  obviously  very  cheap. 

You  will  understand  the  European  factories  do  all  the  work  except  a 
tion  of  the  putting  together  of  the  material  in  Its  final  stage  in  their  own 
furies.  Woodworkers  include  bone  finishers  or  fashioners.  The  difference 
rlosed  in  the  earnings  of  the  two  reports  is  on  account  of  the  shorter  hours 
the  European-owned  factories,  although  as  80  sen — about  42J  United  States 
ts — the  two  reports  closely  tally  in  this  respect. 

With  reference  to  your  inquiry  about  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  brush  indus- 

in  Tokyo,  I  find  that  the  average  daily  wage  of  a  man  is  1.50  yen  to  3 
i,  according  to  expertness,  and  of  a  woman  45  sen  to  75  sen.  The  day  con- 
Is  i if  10  working  hours,  and  for  night  work  a  man  receives  30  to  40  sen 
ni  and  a  woman  10  to  15  sen.    There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  work 

out  in  this  industry,  and  such  outside  labor  is  paid  from  40  to  70  sen  per 
i\    You  will  see  that  there  is  a  considerable  variation,  and  I  am  afraid 

figures  will  form  a  poor  basis  for  any  comparisons  you  may  wish  to  make." 
:»r  the  foregoing  reasons  we  believe  that  it  is  entirely  Just  and  fair  that  the 
edule  for  brushes  should  be  divided  so  that  a  higher  rate  of  protection  be 
en  to  all  toilet  brushes. 

PAINT    AND   VABNI8H    BRUSHES. 

*he  competition  from  foreign  sources  on  paint  and  varnish  brushes  is  be- 
Anz  keener  all  the  time. 

)n  account  of  her  low  production  costs,  due  to  cheap  labor,  Germany  was 
irge  exporter  of  brushes  to  this  country  before  the  war  and  is  now  trying 

best  to  revive  her  former  trade  in  this  line.  Undoubtedly  when  Germany 
overs  her  equilibrium  she  will  be  a  strong  competitor  again  in  the  domestic 
rket,  especially  at  the  low  rate  of  German  exchange  now  prevailing,  which 
t  gainst  her  as  a  buyer  but  strongly  in  her  favor  as  an  exporter.  Japan  is 
v  crying'  to  take  the  place  of  Germany  in  the  foreign  brush  market  and  is 
fcfnp  every  effort  to  secure  business  in  this  country,  and  has  succeeded  to  a 
taiu  extent  and  will  succeed  to  a  greater  extent,  provided  she  can  increase 

quality  of  her  goods. 

fne  art  of  paint  and  varnish  brush  making  is  not  a  simple  one,  for  it  takes 
lorkman  a  long  time  to  learn  to  handle  bristles  with  minimum  waste.  The 
ntbrush  industry  in  the  United  States  is  very  highly  organized  and  the 
rklng  force  consists  of  skilled  mechanics  who  earn  high  wages.  American 
ntbrush  manufacturers  are  able  now  to  compete  with  foreign  countries 
5  because  of  the  extensive  use  of  machinery  in  making  brushes  and  nan- 
sk  bristles  and  because  of  the  protection  afforded  by  our  protective  tariff. 
fifteen  million  dollars  is  invested  in  the  production  of  paint  and  varnish 
Khes  and  in  the  businesses  closely  dependent  thereon,  such  as  the  manufactur- 
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lug  of  handles,  ferrules,  etc.  The  number  of  people  employed  is  about  e£r 
or  nine  thousand.  The  annual  business  volume  in  paint  and  varnish  brugt-s 
including  all  brushes  classed  as  such,  we  would  estimate  at  about  $30,000,014 

COMPARISON  OF  WORKING  CONDITIONS. 

The  working  conditions  in  the  American  factory  are  superior  to  those  2 
Europe  and  in  Japan.  Many  of  our  plants  have  profit-sharing  plans  establish* 
whereby  employees  participate  in  the  division  of  profits,  sick  benefits,  lift*  & 
surance,  health  departments  with  registered  nurses  in  charge — all  this  is  i'<- 
dition  to  the  expense  of  operation  of  the  workmen's  compensation  acts  and  L» 
bility  insurance. 

We  are  glad  to  do  all  this  for  the  benefit  of  our  employees,  for  we  believe  -»t 
own  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  the  working  force.  The  bn.< 
industry  is  proud  to  be  in  a  business  that  is  worthy  of  protection.  On  ::- 
other  hand,  our  costs  could  be  much  lowered' and  we  could  probably  comer* 
successfully  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  our  own  market,  If  working  ii* 
living  conditions  in  this  country  were  on  the  same  low  plane  as  in  Asia  and  * 
Europe. 

In  addition  to  these  handicaps  we  find,  from  personal  investigations  we  hm 
made  of  the  conditions  in  the  brush  industry  in  Europe : 

First.  All  European  countries,  as  well  as  Japan,  obtain  their  principal  r.' 
material  (bristle)  free  from  duty. 

Second.  While  the  paint  brushes  are  manufactured,  and  necessarily  <*  '-" 
proper  factories  by  operatives  receiving  day  wages,  the  entire  toilet-**-!-: 
industry  abroad  is  a  house  industry  in  which  the  very  poorest  paid  labor 
women  and  children  is  engaged.  We  found  workers  in  London  earning  2  *-. . 
lings  (48  cents)  a  day  when  working  at  home  for  a  full  day,  the  women  Vx* 
assisted  by  four  little  children,  at  that;  while  the  price  paid  drawers  in  •: 
Black  Forest  district  of  Germany,  in  the  outskirts  of  Nuremberg,  an<!  **r 
cially  to  the  peasants  of  Austria  and  of  Hungary,  fall  considerably  below  *w 
that  pitful  sum. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  only  since  the  middle  of  1914  has  the  brush  indu.*"' 
in  the  United  States  been  able  to  expand  and  prosper,  due  to  the  eiimina;;  ■ 
of  foreign  competition.  During  that  period  there  has  been  considerable  -i 
creased  investment  in  plants,  in  machinery,  and  in  the  number  of  empt«*j« 
We  feel  that  due  consideration  should  be  taken  of  this  growth  and  tb»t  :'.i 
tariff  should  enable  the  operation  of  these  additions. 

It  is  our  strong  conviction  that  the  brush  industry  in  this  country  can  '■" 
survive  unless  given  protection  by  a  sufficiently  high  tariff,  and  we  belie* ••  »\r 
the  present  tariff  is  not  high  enough  to  prevent  Japan  and  Germany  :*^ 
obtaining  a  large  part  of  our  domestic  trade  in  these  products  when  o«i'i  v 
again  become  normal  in  those  countries. 

[Schedule  N,  Paragraph  387.] 
BRISTLES. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  duty  on  raw  bristles  should  be  made  as  low  as  ;•— 
ble  to  properly  take  care  of  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  the  Ck»ivn.r#: 
in  handling  this  particular  item.  All  bristles  used  in  making  brushes  ••:  . 
kinds  are  imported  from  Asia  and  from  Europe,  and  there  is  a  specific  tit*:: 
the  present  time  of  7  cents  per  pound  on  all  importations  of  bristle* — *:<..< 
regardless  of  the  price  of  the  bristles.  Since  there  are  no  domestic  '  re- 
produced that  can  be  used  in  making  brushes  it  would  seem  thai  rbt>  La?  ■■* 
tion  of  too  high  a  duty  on  bristles  is  an  unnecessary  tax  on  eutismu-r* 
brushes,  resulting  in  higher  prices  for  brushes  without  giving  any  r*r»<ir-.. 
to  bristle  producers  in  this  country  for  the  reason  that  no  such  producer^  *i  - 

If  a  duty  on  bristles  is  required  for  revenue  purposes,  providing  the  u-  ~>  • 
in  tariff  on  manufactured  brushes  is  granted,  we  feel  that  the  present  7  «rn 
per  pound  specific  duty  on  bristles  can  be  continued. 

(The  above  brief  was  unanimously  approved  at  the  fourth  annual  nwettt*: 
the  American  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  Atlantic  City,  X.  J..  » ■ 
ruary  3  and  4,  1021.) 
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TOOTHBRUSHES. 

[Paragraph  1407.] 

1TEMENT  OF  DR.  THADDEUS  P.  HYATT,  CHAIRMAN  OBAL 
[YGIENE  COMMITTEE  OF  GREATER  NEW  YORK,  ALSO  IN 
HJLRGE  OF  THE  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
IPE  INSURANCE  CO. 

)r.  Hyatt.  I  am  chairman  of  the  oral  hygiene  committee  of  Greater 

n  York  and  am  in  charge  of  the  dental  department  of  the  Metro- 

itan  Life  Insurance  Co.   I  am  a  D.  D.  S.    I  live  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

have  been  interested  in  oral  hygiene  for  the  past  25  years.    I  am 

a  manufacturer  of  toothbrushes,  nor  am  I  connected  in  any  way 

h  any  manufacturer  of  them ;  nor  do  I  represent  any  manufacturer 

toothbrushes,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  but  I  do  teel  I  represent 

interests  and  welfare  of  about  18,000,000  American  school  chil- 

n.    My  interest  in  this  question  is  solely  one  of  health.    If  it  were 

sible,  I  should  like  to  have  an  oppdrtunity  to  address  the  whole 

late  instead  of  one  committee. 

Senator  Watson.  No  one  ever  gets  that  opportunity.  [Laughter.] 
)r.  Hyatt.  What  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  is  this :  We — 
t  is,  the  oral  hygiene  committees  of  the  different  States — have  been 
ching  the  people  of  this  country  the  use  of  the  toothbrush.  We 
re  been  teaching  the  people  of  this  country  the  value  of  clean 
uths.  During  the  late  draft  more  men  were  rejected  because  of 
tith  conditions  than  for  any  other  cause  except  one.  It  may  not 
known  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  that  members  of  my 
ifession  in  New  York  City  alone  did  upward  of  $800,000  worth 
arork  gratis  so  that  thousands  of  men  were  able  to  qualify  to  serve 
ir  country.  It  is  largely  owing  to  the  educational  campaign 
t  has  been  conducted  by  the  oral  hygiene  committee  throughout 
5  country  that  our  "  doughboys  "  who  went  abroad  attracted  much 
mtion  because  of  their  fine  teeth. 

f  you  will  realize,  gentlemen,  the  importance  of  mouth  conditions 
tealth  and  will  aid  us  in  this  work,  it  will  mean  much  to  the  people 
the  Nation.  A  democracy  depends  upon  the  development  of  each 
iyidual,  the  development  of  each  individual  depends  upon  his 
riencv,  and  his  efficiencv  depends  largely  upon  his  condition  of 
1th.  *  .  *  .  . 

am  sure  there  is  not  a  man  on  this  committee  but  who  has  read  in 
newspapers  accounts  of  many  physical  ailments  that  are  related 
nouth  conditions. 

>ur  Government  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  to 
intain  the  wholesomeness  and  purity  of  our  food.  There  is  a 
1th  department,  which,  with  the  educational  department,  is  en- 
roling to  educate  our  people  along  the  lines  of  right  living  and 
*1  health,  knowing  that  good  health  will  increase  their  efficiency 
I  their  value  to  our  country. 

Ve  are  now  confronted  with  this  situation :  Associations  like  the 
icrican  Red  Cross,  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the 
ulition  of  the  Poor,  municipal  and  State  departments  of  health. 
Id-welfare   organizations,   and   dental   oral   hygiene   committees 
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throughout  the  entire  country  are  teaching  the  people  and  chiLl^ 
the  importance  of  clean  mouths.  We  teach  the  children  how  to  » ij 
for  their  teeth  and  mouths.  They  are  taught  toothbrush  drills.  *a 
we  find  ourselves  handicapped  by  not  being  able  to  supply  them  wu 
good  toothbrushes  at  a  price  within  their  means. 

When  you  realize  that  there  are  only  two  toothbrush  manufacture 
in  America,  and  they  practically  manufacture  only  a  specialty, 
special  toothbrush — and  it  is  one  that  some  men  do  not  approve  o: 
and  that  they  are  catering  only  to  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  p<*>; 
of  this  country,  you  will  recognize  the  great  need  and  necessity  t 
we  professional  men  feel  there  is  for  an  opportunity  to  procure  tou 
brushes  at  reasonable  prices,  so  that  the  poor  man  can  give  every  - 
of  his  children  a  toothbrush  in  order  that  he  may  keep  his  m«i. 
clean. 

I  remember  an  examination  that  I  made  of  several  thousand  ..v. 
dren  in  New  York.  A  little  girl  stood  before  me.  I  said  to  : 
"  You  did  not  clean  your  teeth."    She  said,  "  Yes ;  I  did."    I  ?ai 


my  big  brother  uses  it,  and  when  I  use  it  it  is  very  soft. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  kind  of  a  toothbrush  do  you  want? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  What  I  want  is  that  the  toothbrush  should  be  put 
the  free  list.    I  want  the  toothbrush  on  the  free  list  so  that  we  n 
have  clean  mouths  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  hare  t| 
children  develop  into  strong,  healthy  men  and  women.     If  we  • 
not  have  the  toothbrush  on  the  free  list,  we  ask  vou  in  the  nam* 
15,000,000  school  children,  not  to  raise  the  cost  of  toothbrushes 
increasing  in  any  wav  the  duty  upon  this  article.     To-day  it  i> 
an  article  of  luxury,  but  a  necessity. 

I  should  like  to  go  into  the  question  of  what  unclean  mouths  rev 
in,  what  the  effects  are  on  the  mucous  membrane,  and  how  such  c* 
ditions  retard  the  development  of  children*  Ninety  per  cent  of « 
people  have  unhealthy,  dirty  mouths.  You  can  not  give  a  gn*2 
blessing  to  this  country  than  to  teach  children  the  proper  caiv 
their  mouths  and  give  them  the  means  to  do  it  with. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  are  only  two  manufacturers  of  U*a 
brushes  in  the  United  States? 

Dr.»  Hyatt.  Yes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  are  they? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  One  is  at  Florence,  Mass.  The  other  is  the  Ruble* 
Co. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  name  of  the  toothbrush  ! 

Dr.  Hyatt.  The  Florence  manufacturers  make  what  they  call  * 
Prophylactic  toothbrush,  and  the  other  is  the  Rubberset.  *I  J*m 
think  they  have  any  other  name. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  good  brushes  ? 

Dr.  Hyatt.  Yes;  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  their  price?. 

Senator  McLean.  They  are  high-priced  brushes,  are  they  f 

Dr.  Hyatt.  They  are  high-priced  brushes. 

Senator  McLean.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  Japanese  broshe*  i 

Dr.  Hyatt.  The  10-cent  brushes  tnat  the  Japanese  make  are  K 
unhandy  wide  things.  I  would  never  give  them  to  the  chiHr 
However,  that  is  the  only  one  that  they  can  get  cheap. 
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Senator  McCtjmbeb.  Ten  cents  for  the  cheap  brush  ?     - 
Dr.  Hyatt.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCtjmher.  You  can  buy  them  at  the  10-cent  store,  I 
ppose? 

Dr.  Htatt.  I  do  not  know:  They  are  not  good  brushes  to  give  to 
e  children. 

Senator  Watson,  Where  do  the  good  brushes  come  from  ? 
Dr.  Hyatt.  We  can  get  them  from  France. 
Senator  Watson.  What  will  they  cost  ? 
Dr.  Htatt.  They  will  retail  at  from  15  to  20  cents  apiece. 
Senator  Watson.  What  does  the  Prophylactic  toothbrush  cost? 
Dr.  Htatt.  Forty  to  fifty  cents  apiece. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  have  doubled  in  price  since  the  war, 
ve  they  not? 

Dr.  Htatt.  Practically  everything  has ;  yes,  sir. 
Senator  McCumber.  Prior  to  that  time  they  were  selling  for  about 
cents  apiece,  under  normal  conditions. 

Dr.  Htatt.  Yes.  Of  course,  I  am  not  advocating  anything  but  a 
1  notion  in  the  tariff  to  the  extent  of  having  free  toothbrushes, 
tat  is  what  we  want.    The  two  concerns  could  not  make  them  all. 

BBIEF  OF  DR,  THADDEUS  P.  HTATT,  NEW  YORK,  ST.  Y. 

lie  importance  of  mouth  hygiene  in  its  relation  to  health  is  now  recognized  by  both 
•  dental  and  medical  professions,  as  well  as  by  welfare  organizations,  departments 
loalth.  and  all  associations  interested  in  the  health  of  the  people  and  the  develop- 
nt  of  children. 

t  ha?  been  clearly  proven  by  carefully  conducted,  scientific  research  work  at  the 
umbia  University  by  Dr.  Gies  and  Dr.  Kleiger  that  in  one  milligram  of  tooth 
ipinsre  in  a  fairly  clean  mouth  there  ane  found  by  weight  and  count  about  5,000,000 
rteria.  whereas  in  an  unclean  mouth  there  are  found  from  five  to  eight  hundred 
lion.    An  increase  multiplied  by  more  than  100. 

mother  important  factor  to  be  recognized  is  that  while  there  will  always  be  found 
rteria  in  the  human  mouth  the  bacteria  in  a  clean  mouth  are  practically  harmless, 
areas  in  an  unclean  mouth  they  become  virulent  and  poisonous. 
n  a  clean  mouth  the  soft  tissues  afford  ample  protection  against  bacterial  invasion 
t>  the  circulatory  system.  In  unclean  mouths  the  soft  tissues  become  inflamed, 
t,  and  easily  bleed,  and  thus  afford  open  gateways  for  the  entrance  of  dangerous 
aase  bacteria  into  tne  blood  stream  of  the  body. 

<inety-nine  per  cent  of  backward  children  with  physical  defects  have  unclean 
titha  with  broken-down  and  decayed  teeth.  This  loss  and  retardation  in  the 
Jthy  growth  of  the  child  is  rarely  ever  entirely  overcome,  and  its  results  are  seen 
bter  adult  life  by  the  susceptibility  to  different  physical  and  mental  ailments, 
is  clean  and  pure  food  is  necessary  for  the  upbuilding  of  strong  and  healthy  bodies, 
?  important  that  this  food  be  not  contaminated  with  disease  germs,  either  Dy  cook- 
utensils,  plates,  knives,  or  such  things.  Much  more  important  is  it  that  the  mouth 
clean  ana  wholesome  in  which  all  foods  must  be  masticated  and  mixed  before 
Dg  digested  and  assimilated. 

n  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  large  reduction  in  children's  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria, 
isles,  and  scarlet  fever,  has  been  brought  about  through  teaching  children  the 
&  of  the  mouth.  In  five  years  the  cost  of  "held  backs,"  or  retarded  pupils,  was 
uced  from  42  per  cent  to  17  per  cent.  When  this  can  be  done  throughout  the 
ire  country  it  will  mean  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  and  alsp  bring  about  an 
rease  in  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  efficiency  of  the  people. 
lie  financial  interest  of  a  few  manufacturers  is  of  less  importance  than  is  the  health, 
h  physical  and  mental,  of  the  people  and  the  children  of  our  country. 
"he  income  to  our  Government  from  any  increase  in  the  tariff  on  toothbrushes  will 
7ery  small. 

"he "cost  to  cities,  States,  and  our  country  through  preventable  illnesses  amounts 
uUions  of  dollars  every  year.  Much  of  the  crimes  committed  come  from  abnormal 
Dtal  conditions,  which  in  many  cases  have  been  brought  about  through  unhealthy 
f*iral  development. 
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As  food,  air,  and  water  are  the  sources  of  life,  so  are  unclean  mouths  thtf 
sickness,  sometimes  to  insanity,  and  always  to  premature  death. 

The  educational  department  of  our  Government  is  sending  out  infoi* 
health  throughout  the  country  and  is  teaching  the  importance  of  mouth  <j[ 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  after  doing  this  for  our  Government  to  incri^ 
of  the  very  articles  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  clean  and  healthy 


STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  A.  FERNLEY,  REPRESENTING  THB 
ICAN  BRUSH  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Fernley.  Before  I  make  anjr  remarks  covering  the  sift 
toothbrushes  I  wish  to  state  that  at  the  present  time  there  is* 
real  large  American  manufacturer  of  toothbrushes.  That  fflr 
turer  is  located  at  Florence,  Mass.,  and  is  engaged  in  manufir 
what  is  known  as  the  Prophylactic  toothbrush,  which  retaik 
cents.    Prior  to  the  war  it  retailed  for  25  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  you  sure  that  it  can  be  obtained 
cents  now  ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Yes ;  I  have  bought  one  within  the  last  six  f 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  think  you  are  in  error  about  it. 

Mr.  Fernley.  I  bought  one,  sir,  at  Riker  &  Hegeman's,  dm 
in  Philadelphia,  for  35  cents. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Isn't  that  a  cut-rate  store  ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  It  is  a  cut-rate  store;  but  this  was  not  a  sp* 
the  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  a  cut-rate  price,  I  am  sure. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  a  cut-rate  store  in  Washington,  is  i' 

Senator  McLean.  How  do  the  prices  of  these  brushes  run! 

Mr.  Fernley.  The  Japanese  brushes  range  in  price  am 
from  $4  and  $5  to  $7  and  $8  a  dozen. 

Senator  MoCumber.  You  mean  a  gross,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  A  gross ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Twelve  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Yes.     The  American  manufacturers  can  not 
pete.    There  have  been  in  the  past  some  six  or  more  manufaetii' 
large  manufacturers — of  brushes  who  have  attempted  to  make  t 
brushes.     They  have  all  gone  out  of  business:  so  that  to-day 
remains  but  one  concern.     They  are  able  to  stay  in  business 
because  of  their  national  advertising.    That  concern  has  done 
for  oral  hygiene,  I  think,  than  even  the  dental  profession. 
slogan,  "A  clean  tooth  never  decays,"  has  been  taken  into  everv 
in  America  by  the  thousands  of  national  magazines  and  peno- 
in  which  they  advertise. 

Senator  McLean.  Here  is  a  brush  that  costs  in  America  Sfc* 
gross.    That  would  be  less  than  3  cents  apiece,  would  it  not  t 

Mr.  Fernley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  made  a  mistake  ther* 

Mr.  Ferni^ey.  Our  American  manufacturers,  if  given  an  <n» 
tunity  to  compete,  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so  and  would  l*r 
glad  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  toothbrushes. 

Senator  McCoiber.  You  think  if  they  could  compete  there  «• 
be  more  than  two  firms  producing  toothbrushes? 

Mr.  Fernley.  There  is  the  one  concern  at  Florence.    That  rwu. 
as  I  have  said,  advertises  very  widely,  and  they  sell  their  prndtir 
their  advertising. 
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Then  there  is  the  Rubberset  Co.    They,  frankly,  do  not  care  par- 
ularly  about  the  toothbrush  business  under  present  conditions  of 
reign  competition.    They  only  make  a  high-priced  brush. 
Senator  Watson.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price? 
Mr.  Fernusy.  Their  brush  retails  at  50  cents. 
Senator  Watson.  The  Prophylactic  brush  retails  for  35  and  40 
its,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  Fernley.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Oh,  no;  not  by  any  means.    The  Rubberset  Co.  is 
iefly  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  shaving  brushes. 
Senator  Watson.  Do  they  supply  the  entire  American  trade  with 
rthbrushes  ? 
Mr.  Fernley.  Who? 

Senator  Watson.  •  These  firms  that  are  making  them  ? 
Mr.  Fernley.  They  supply  all  that  are  made  in  America. 
Senator  Watson.  Why  is  it  more  manufacturers  have  not  engaged 
this  business? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Six  of  them  have.    They  have  been  driven  out  of  it. 
lave  a  letter  from  the  Henry  L.  Hughes  Co.     They  spent  $50,000 
manufacture  toothbrushes.    They  were  driven  out  of  the  business 
these  Japanese  brushes. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  that  manufac- 
nes  the  brush  known  as  the  Rolling  ? 
Mr.  Fernley.  It  is  an  English  brush. 

Senator  McCtjmber.  That  sells  for  more  than  50  cents,  does  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Fernley.  Yes. 

Tt  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  a  child  buying  a  10  or  15  cent 
ush.  If  it  gets  a  Japanese  brush  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  trouble, 
le  construction  of  a  Japanese  brush  is  such  that  it  is  wire  drawn, 
one  tuft  or  bristle  comes  out  the  entire  business  comes  out.  There- 
re.  if  a  child  pays  15  cents  for  a  brush  of  that  kind  and  one  tuft 
mes  out  the  brush  is  useless.  The  bristles  lodge  in  the  child's 
*th  and  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  have  all  had  that  ex- 
rience.  IJut  with  the  Prophylactic  toothbrush  each  tuft  is  gripped 
separately  with  a  separate  staple.  They  have  a  little  wire  staple  on 
* end  of  the  bristle  and  the  bristle  stays  there.  If  one  tuft  comes  out 
does  not  affect  the  brush  at  all. 

The  price  of  the  Prophylactic  toothbrush  before  the  war  was  25 
its.    I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  that  again. 

Senator  Watson.  Did  I  understand  vou  to  sav  that  on  these  tooth- 
ushes  they  are  wired  together? 
Mr.  Fernley.  Yes. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  if  one  comes  out  they  all  come  out? 
Mr.  Fernley.  Yes. 

Now,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  which  was  written  to 
p  Rubberset  Co.  ?  »  A  letter  was  written  to  them  in  which  they  were 
ked,  "Can  you  make  a  brush  that  will  retail  for  15  cents?'1  I 
ink  the  letter  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  expression 
wn  the  Rubberset  Co.,  so  that  it  could  be  used  before  this  commit - 
5.    The  Rubberset  Co.  replied  to  that  letter  as  follows  [reading] : 

lr«>r  jour  Information  at  this  time  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have  invented  and 

w  have  a  machine  for  making  toothbrushes  that  will  no  doubt  produce  them 

very  moderate  prices,  but  if  the  Government  is  going  to  continue  to  allow 
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Japan  to  ship  toothbrushes  into  this  country  from  $4  to  $6  per  gross  you  <s 
readily  understand  that  no  American  manufacturer  has  a  living  dunce  » 
develop  the  manufacture  of  a  satisfactory  toothbrush  to  be  sold  in  this  couL!r» 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

All  we  ask  is  a  fair  chance  to  develop  our  toothbrush  factory,  which  w*  it 
confident  will  in  time  produce  satisfactory  toothbrushes  made  mechanically  fl 
a  low  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rates  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Fern  ley.  We  are  asking  for  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  foreixr. 
valuation,  or  the  equivalent  American  valuation,  whatever  your  coc 
mittee  determines  that  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  Sixty  per  cent  foreign  valuation? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  make  a  few  remark 
without  having  them  appear  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Let  us  put  theih  in  the  record  and  detw 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Fernley.  Very  well.  The  matter  that  I  want  to  speak  abur 
is  this :  I  have  a  letter  from  the  receiver  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Brtrf 
Co.,  of  Grand  Eapids,  which  is  dated  November  21,  offering  the  plm 
for  sale.  That  was  about  the  third  largest  brush  factory  in  tfr 
United  States.  Its  plant  is  now  for  sale.  It  did  not  make  tootfc 
brushes.  It  was  unable  to  compete  on  other  sorts  of  toilet  brush* 
It  went  into  bankruptcy. 

Senator  Watson.  There  mav  be  a  number  of  reasons  for  thit 
Do  you  know  whether  it  was  mismanagement,  lack  of  capital^  or  whc 
it  was? 

Mr.  Fernley.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  there  can  be  van* 
opinions  about,  but  it  is  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  many  oth?r* 
that  it  was  caused  largely  by  foreign  competition. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  there  any  trade  developed  in  this  countrt 
under  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill?    What  were  the  importations  thra 

Mr.  Fernley.  No,  sir.    The  importations  of  Japanese  brashes, 
you  will  note  from  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Morrison,  have  inc 
from  half  a  million  20  years  ago  to,  as  Mr.  Gibson  testified, 
million,  foreign  value.    'The  output  of  the  American  mannfacturers- 
and  there  are  60  manufacturers  of  American  toilet  brushes 

Senator  La  Follette  (interposing).  Are  you  speaking  nov  H 
toilet  brushes  and  not  toothbrushes  ? 

Mr.  Fernley.  Toilet  and  toothbrushes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  But  you  are  including  toilet  brushes  in  t^ 
figures  you  are  giving? 

Mr.  Fernley.  I  shall  gladly  eliminate  toothbrushes,  if  you  w^ 
me  to. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  have  been  looking  for  a  separation 
toothbrushes  from  the  other  toilet  brushes  in  the  Government  r 
ports  on  importations.    I  find  that  they  are  not  separate. 

Mr.  Fernley.  No,  sir ;  that  is  unfortunate. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  do  not  know  how  you  would  be  able  t»"  ;* 
them. 

Mr.  Fernley.  No,  sir ;  I  am  speaking  of  all  toilet  brushes. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  just  asked  the  Government  experts  in  &t 
tendance  to  wire  for  them.    I  am  going  to  get  the  importations 
toothbrushes  from  all  countries. 


§ « 
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*Ar.  Fernley.  The  domestic  output  at  wholesale  prices  is  about 
>,fX)O,000  a  year.    That  is  the  product  of  some  60  factories.    There 
>nly  one  large  factory  making  toothbrushes  in  large  quantities. 
Senator  Smoot.  In  1912  how  many  were  making  toothbrushes  in 

United  States? 

tlr.  Fernusy.  In  1912,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
re  were  four — five. 

Senator  La  Follettte.  Name  them,  please. 
>Ir.  Fernley.  The  Florence  Manufacturing  Co. 
Senator  La  Foixeptb.  You  are  speaking  of  toothbrushes  ? 
>fr.  Fernley.  The  Rubberset  Co.;  Gerts-Lombard  Co.,  Chicago; 
les-Bonner  Co.,  Toledo;  and  the  Henry  L.  Hughes  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Senator  Watson.  What  do  they  make  these  brushes  out  of? 
►Ir.  Fernutt.  The  toothbrushes  made  by  American  manufacturers 

made  of  bristles — Russian  bristles. 
Senator  Watson.  They  are  hog  bristles,  are  they  not? 
Hr.  Fernley.  Yes.    They  come  from  Siberia. 
Senator  Watson.  What  about  these   [indicating  Japanese  tooth- 
ishes]  ? 

At.  Fekni«ey.  Some  are  made  of  bristle;  some  are  made  of  split 
ill.  Then,  there  is  another  substitute  that  they  use  called  tierre, 
something  like  that.    They  are  not  pure  bristles. 

BRISTLES. 

[Paragraph  1408.] 

TATEMENT    OF    JAMES    H.    PRESTON,    BE  PRESENTING    THE 
WILLIAM  WILKENS  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

tfr.  Preston.  I  represent  the  William  Wilkens  Co.,  hair  goods 

nufacturers,  bristle  manufacturers,  and  we  are  here  to  discuss 

ragraph  1408  of  the  pending  bill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fourteen  hundred  and  eight  covers  bristles,  as- 

ted,  bunched,  or  prepared,  7  cents  per  pound,  and  I  suppose  that 

erhat  you  want? 

il r.  Preston.  May  I  say  briefly  and  in  a  preliminary  way  that  the 

Uiam  Wilkens  Co.  is  a  corporation  of  Baltimore  employing  500 

>ple   and  were  practically  the  only  American  manufacturers  of 

sties  and  using  the  American  bristle  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  You  do  not  manufacture  the  brushes  ? 

ifr.  Preston.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  manufacturers  of  brushes,  but 

ly  the  bristles  of  the  brush.     In  your  schedule,  Senator  McCumber, 

»y  called  it  in  their  letter  and  telegram  to  me  brushes,  but  the 

ition  to  which  they  referred  and  which  we  have  now  under  con- 

leration,  I  think,  is  bristles.     We  are  the  only  and  the  largest 

istle   concern  in  the  United  States  and  the  only  concern  using 

nerican  bristles  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  application  was  made  to  this  committee  for  consideration 

its  claim 

Senator  Watson.  The  paragraph  covers  bristles,  assorted,  bunched, 
prepared,  7  cents  per  pound;  is  that  the  one  to  which  you  are 
dressing  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  It  is  on  page  190  of  the  brief  I  have,  paragraph  1408, 
istles,  not  crude,  bunched,  or  prepared. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  it  is  1408,  and  reads  "  bristles,  assorted, 
inched,  or  prepared,  7  cents  per  pound." 
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Mr.  Preston.  The  proposed  tariff  bill  reads  as  follows:  "Bristle 
assorted,  bunched,  or  prepared,  7  cents  a  pound,"  specific  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Preston.  This  is  the  present  existing  tariff  provision,  but  it  j 
unfair,  inequitable,  and  does  not  produce  sufficient  revenue  for  Ti 
Government,  for  the  reason  that  a  portion  of  the  imported  bristle*  ■ 
China  and  Japan,  about  one-half,  ranges  about  50  cents  per  porax. 
while  the  balance  of  it  ranges  as  high  as  $5  per  pound,  so  that  ti- 
specific  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  does  not  supply  sufficient  protect/; 
for  either  the  American  manufacturer  or  for  American  labor,  nor  d^ 
it  produce  a  revenue  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  matau.' 

I  suggest  that  paragraph  1408  be  changed  to  read  as  foll<* 
[reading]: 

Bristles,  assorted,  bunched,  or  prepared,  7  cents  per  pound  specific  duty,  pi  a  . 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  being  $5,000,000  of  imported  Chinese  and  Japanese  matenJ 
a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  produce  $750,000  per  y»vr 
where  we  now  get  nothing. 

That  estimate  of  $750,000  was  based  on  approximately  the  pr 
duction.and  introduction  into  the  country  in  1920.  The  estimate  * 
1921-22  will  produce  at  the  15  per  cent  valuation  ad  valorem  upvir- 
of  $1,000,000,  which  now  escapes  and  we  get  nothing  from. 

The  influence  of  our  tariff  on  our  business  may  be  determined  by  m.i 
fact  that  we  formerly  controlled  through  our  factory  in  Baltimor.  i 
of  the  bristle  business  of  the  United  States,  and  now  we  do  *: 
$50,000  worth  of  this  business  per  year,  the  Chinese  and  Japar^ 
having  absorbed  the  large  volume  of  the  business. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  bristles  consists  of  only  1  per  .v: 
of  the  total  bristle  production  used  in  the  United  States,  99  per  r« 
being  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Russian  importations. 

The  small  ad  valorem  duty  suggested  will  stimulate,  encour^ 
and  protect  American  bristle  producers,  and  we  believe  will  resul*  t 
increased  use  of  American  bnstles. 

We  very  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  interest  of  this  old-establi*i^ 
and  flourishing  Baltimore  industry,  dependent  largely  on  its  fur:i 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Government  at  this  time,  tnat  we  may  h.- 
some  consideration  in  these  suggested  particulars. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  do  you  ask  for  an  ad  valorem  du:;  f 
preference  to  a  specific  duty  on  the  pound  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Because  tne  price  varies  so  much,  sir,  from  thr  *." 
low  price  to  a  very  high  price  that  a  specific  duty  per  pound  will  ft 
produce  either  the  revenue  or  the  protection  on  this  inequality  *  • 
as  the  Government  and  the  producers  are  concerned. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  classes  of  bristles  do  you  use  t 

Mr.  Preston.  We  use  all  classes  of  bristles. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  greatest  proportion  of  your  produr 
a  higher  price  than  50  cents  or  a  lower  price  than  $5  a  pound ! 

Mr.  Preston.  Those  details  of  manufacture,  Senator  Smoot,  1  - 
not  able  to  answer.  I  have  our  president  here,  however,  who  r  - 
give  you  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  was  only  wondering  why  a  straight  ad  v*l»-r» 
duty,  if  yoij  want  it,  instead  of  a  specific,  would  not  apply  to  a 
of  7  cents  a  pound  and  make  it  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Preston.  It  will  not  produce  the  revenue. 
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Senator  Smoot.  It  will  produce  the  revenue  all  right. 
Mr.  Preston.  It  would  if  you  got  the  proper  quantities.  But  I  am 
>t  able  to  give  you  those  quantities,  remaps  this  will  answer  your 
lost  ion  in  an  indirect*  way.  When  this  memorial  was  submitted  to 
is^  committee  the  William  Wilkens  Co.  was  a  going  concern,  pro- 
icing  a  large  business,  and  the  concluding  words  of  my  memorial, 
Uing  attention  to  the  danger  of  the  situation,  have  been  realized, 
ill  owing  to  the  overwhelming  use  of  the  low-priced  Japanese, 
rinese,  and  Russian  article  we  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver, 
id  I  happen  to  be  that  receiver,  which  is  my  purpose  in  appearing 
fore  your  committee.  The  receivership,  however,  is  dependent  on 
e  recovering  and  the  rebuilding  of  this  very  old  corporation  estab- 
hed  in  this  country  in  1848,  and  that  is  dependent  on  the  action 
this  committee. 

There  is  no  market  for  American  bristles  now,  largely  because  of 
e  general  depression,  and  the  general  depression  might  be  respon- 
se for  a  part  of  the  nonuse  of  American  bristles,  but  here  are  the 
iginal  and  only  users  of  American  bristles,  and  the  Japanese, 
mssian,  and  Chinese  bristles  have  entirely  driven  us  out  of  the 
arket,  and  the  danger  which  I  called  your  attention  to  when  this 
emorial  was  presented  to  you  in  the  early  fall  has  been  now  realized. 
>  that  the  future  of  this  institution,  the  future  of  the  500  men, 
:>inen,  and  children  who  are  without  a  Christmas  this  year  on 
count  of  this  receivership,  is  dependent  on  the  outcome  of  the 
<o taction  of  the  American  oristles. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  the  committee.  I  am  aware  of 
e  fact  that  your  committee  is  limited  in  time,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
icroach  on  it.  I  asked  Senator  Penrose  the  privilege  of  filing  a  rery 
n>rt  brief  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  receive  the  brief. 
Senator  McCumber.  Where  do  you  get  your  bristles  ? 
Mr.  Preston.  We  get  American  bristles,  so  far  as  we  can. 
Senator  McCumber.  Do  they  come  from  the  packers  ? 
Mr.  Preston.  They  come  from  the  packers. 

Senator  McCcmber.  They  are  never  gathered  in  from  the  little 
untrv  places  at  all,  but  only  come  from  the  packers? 
Mr.  IPreston.  They  only  come  from  the  packers,  and  the  price  of 
merican  bristles  has  been  so  high  in  comparison  with  the  foreign 
istles  that  the  cheap  foreign  bristle  has  entirely  driven  it  out  of 
ie  market,  and  I  think  the  packers  very  largely  use  it  to  throw  in 
eir  vats. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  desire  to  insert  in  the  record  in  this  con- 
ation the  imports  from  1908  down  to  the  present  time  of  sorted, 
inched,  or  prepared  bristles,  crude,  not  sorted,  coming  in  free;  and 
sorted,  bunched,  and  prepared  bristles  are  dutiable.  In  1908  the 
iportation  was  2,432,894  pounds;  1909,  2,809,129  pounds;  in  1910, 
915,159  pounds:  in  1911,  3,409,878  pounds;  in  1912,  3,354,250 
mnds;  in  1913,  3,479,666  pounds;  in  1914  it  is  reported  in  two 
Hires,  because  there  was  a  change  in  the  duty.  The  first  part  of 
#14,  1,035,620,  the  second  bracket  of  1914,  is  2,515,461  pounds;  in 
#15,  3,726,625  pounds;  in  1916,  3,514,209;  in  1917,  4,456,384;  in 
>18,  3,873,526  pounds. 

I  have  not  the  complete  statistics  for  the  year  1919,  but  I  would 
k«»  to  insert  the  figures  for  the  first  10  months  of  1919  in  which  the 
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amount  imported  was  2,500,309  pounds;  for  the  first  10  months  -_ 
1920,  3,774,914  pounds;  for  the  first  10  months  of  1921,  2,888.5*4 
pounds,  the  imports  running  about  the  same  since  1912. 


BRIEF  OF  JAMES  H.  PRESTON,  REPRESENTING 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  WILLIAM  WILXXMS  CO. 


Availiug  myself  of  your  permission  accorded  me  at  the  hearing  on  paragraph  1: 
of  the  pending  tariff  bill,  relating  to  hair,  and  paragraph  1408,  relating  to  bnstW 
beg  to  say  that  with  reference  to  paragraph  1579  no  further  comment  is  necesan 

It  is  certainly  true  that  if  the  policy  of  the  committee  is  to  protect  American  ta 
and  American  manufacturers  and  to  place  on  the  free  list  hair  of  horses,  cattle  *H 
other  animals,  then  the  wordB  "cleaned "  and  "drawn "  should  be  omitted,  so  th*t*& 
paragraph  will  read: 

"Hair  of  horses,   cattle,  and  other  animals,   unmanufactured,   uncleaned 
undrawn,  not  specially  provided  for." 

This  will  do  what  I  imagine  the  original  law  contemplated — place  the  r&« 
on  the  free  list. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  1408,  relating  to  bristles,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  comi^a 
will  recall  that  Senator  McCumber  during  the  argument  raised  the  question  of  mat-* 
the  entire  duty  on  finished  bristles  an  ad  valorem  duty,  eliminating  the  specific  dutt 

If  the  committee  were  to  make  this  20  per  cent,  instead  of  15  per  cent,  and  le&'V  •  ■ 
the  7  cents  per  pound,  it  would,  of  course,  be  better  for  the  manufacturers  usdi£  .• 
long  lengths  of  bristles,  but  the  short  lengths  sell  as  low  as  30  cents  per  pound.  «: 
there  are  many  more  of  them  than  there  are  of  the  long  lengths,  and  it  occur*  tc  = 
that  in  the  interest  of  both  the  manufacturers  and  the  revenue  of  the  GoveraxDeo:  a 
specific  duty  of  7  cents,  plus  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  would  bring  z  -■ 
equitable  results  for  the  manufacturers  and  for  the  Government  in  increased  revet  .* 

However  this  may  be,  the  important  thing  to  remember  is  whether  the  Amen  - 
product  is  to  be  permitted  to  be  used,  for  on  your  solution  of  this  Question  will  6V>~. 
the  existence  of  the  company  1  represent  and  all  others  using  tne  bristles  froc  " 
American  hog. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Siberian  bristles  have  now  driven  the  American  ^mr-i 
entirely  out  of  the  market,  and  the  reorganization  and  continuance  of  this  indusr  i 
entirely  dependent  on  the  determination  of  this  question  by  your  honorable  bui- 
lt is  not  of  the  first  importance  whether  this  duty  be  ad  valorem  or  specific,  li*  .3 
it  would  appear  that  the  wide  ranee  of  prices  between  30  cents  a  pound  and  $*a  p>  ~ 
makes  a  parity  in  price  by  specific  duty  difficult  to  definitely  determine. 

The  duty  will  also  be  more  easily  collected,  and  there  will  be  a  closer  approxiEAoi 
to  exact  justice,  if  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  determined  upon,  perhaps,  in  addition  t  ti 
specific  auty. 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  list  of  the  prices  on  the  various  sizes  of  a  particular  bn^:  4 
Chinese  bristle,  showing  the  wide  variation  in  price  per  pound  for  the  different  leaffb 
which  will  inform  you  as  to  these  relative  values  and  as  to  how  many  pound*  r:  ~J\ 
length  are  obtained  from  a  given  weight  of  raw  bristles,  designated  as  not  de»:-- 
assorted,  or  prepared. 

May  1  reiterate  that  there  being  $5,000,000  of  imported  Chinese  and  Jircr" 
material,  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  produce  $750,000  per  year, 
are  now  getting  nothing? 

This  is  based  on  the  figures  for  1919,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  1922  a  15  per  «■:*  • 
valorem  duty  would  amount  to  upwards  of  $1,000,000. 

Wholesale  selling  price  and  per  cent  of  Chinese  bristles  manufactured  from  cru&  ^  " 

Dec.  27,  1921. 
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2£-inch  taper 
3-mch  taper. 
3-inch  solid.. 
3J-inch  solid . 
3i-inch  solid . 
3| -inch  solid . 
4-inch  solid . . 


Whole- 

sale 
selling 

Per  cent. 

pnce. 

t0. 50 

12.38 

.77 

14.18 

.80 

4.70 

.90 

9.12 

1.12 

0.17 

1.26 

6.77 

1.6S 

6.44 

I 

I 

pirn. 

t 

■inch  solid :       fife 

4t-inch  solid i.m 

•InchsoUd \ *.» 

5-inch  up &.W 

Waste  and  dirt 
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VEGETABLE-IVORY  BUTTONS. 

[Paragraph  1410.] 

lTEMENT  OF  B.  C.  LAUB,  BOCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  REPRESENTING 
THE  VEGETABLE-IVORY  BUTTON  INDUSTRY. 

It.IjAUB.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  simply  like  to 

this  brief  without  taking  your  time  for  a  hearing. 

enator  McCumber.  That  will  be  printed. 

cnator  Smoot.  What  paragraph  does  that  relate  to  ? 

[r.  Laub.  Paragraph  1410. 

The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

te  manufacturers  of  vegetable-ivory  buttons  in  this  country  give  employment  to 

oximately  6,000  people  under  normal  conditions. 

itside  the  Unitea  States  the  vegetable-ivory  button  industry  is  centered  largely 

rermany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Japan.    There  are  practically  no  vegetable-ivory 

ons  made  in  England  or  France. 

stable-ivory  buttons  are  made  from  vegetable-ivory  nuts  (or  Tagua  nuts),  which 

m ported  from  South  America. 

le  control  of  this  material  (Tagua  nuts)  was  before  the  war  and  is  again  to-day 

•  largely  in  the  hands  of  European  interests. 

le  American  manufacturer  has  never  had  an  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  raw 

»rial  over  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  at  times  the  American  manufacturer  has 

to  work  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  best  types  and  qualities  of  nuts  being 

to  Europe. 

ip  control  of  practically  all  commercial  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

ftable-ivory  buttons  is  in  German  hands. 

jcause  of  the  many  recent  developments  and  the  fact  that  Europeans  are  quoting 

tr  prices  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  industry,  we  fina  that  we  can  not 

ive  against  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  competition  unless  we  have  a  higher 

>  than  that  proposed  by  the  House  bill  7456,  paragraph  1410. 

e  wish  to  submit  certain  facts  and  figures  for  your  consideration  in  making  your 

1  decision  as  to  the  tariff  to  be  placed  on  vegetable-ivory  buttons. 

a  August  11,  1921,  we  obtained  by  cable  prices  that  were  then  being  quoted  by 

German  and  Austrian  manufacturers.    They  were: 

n  colors  and  black  (carded  and  boxed): 

*.                                                       Per  gross,  j  Sizes.                                                        Per  gross. 

nel $0.40i     40-line $1.44 

ne 67i  i  45-line 1.80 

ne 1.08    ;  50-line \ 2.88 

Tieae  transpositions  were  made  at  $0,125  per  mark,  the  rate  of  exchange  at  time  of 

tation.) 

t  present  rate  of  exchange  ($0,004  to  the  mark)  the  German  and  Austrian  prices 

la  figure  about — 

s-  Per  gross.        Sizes.  Per  gross. 

uel $0.13     40-line $0.46 

ne 22     45-line 58 

ne ; 35  ,  50-line 92 

ming  that  prices  in  marks  have  not  advanced.    It  is  our  understanding,  however, 
they  have  advanced  about  15  per  cent,  which  is,  of  course,  a  negligible  factor 
n  considered  in  dollars.  • 

e  have  also  obtained  the  latest  Italian  prices. 
.  Best  quality  Italian  goods,  carded  and  boxed. 

ahed  solid  colors:  a 

*  Per  gross/  |  Sizes.  Per  gross. 

he1 $0.31  '  40-line $0.91 

jne 47     45-line 1.25 

me 75     50-line 2.26 

i  "line  *'  is  equal  to  one-fortieth  of  an  inch.  »5  per  cent  less  for  blacks. 
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Fes-* 


I:  i 


B.  Medium  quality  Italian  goods,  carded  and  boxed. 
Polished  solid  colors:3 
Sizes.  Per  gross. 

24-line1 $0.31 

30-line 47 

36-line 67 

Some  Italian  manufacturers  have  already  -established  agents  in  this  countrj  ^ 
they  are  quoting  the  above  prices  in  New  York  and  elsewhere .    These  prices  comftt 
to  our  present  average  prices  for  similar  classes  of  goods,  namely: 

A.  Our  fine  quality  carded  buttons  against  which  German  and  Austrian  ban 
will  compete. 


Sizes. 

40-line. 
45-Hne. 
50-line. 


Sizes.  Per  gross. 

24-line l— 

Solid  colors $1.'80 

Blacks 1.40 

30-line  - 

Solid  colors 2. 25 

Blacks 1.75 

36-line— 

Solid  colors 4. 10 

Blacks 3.15 


Parr  a 


r  > 


Sizes. 
40-line - 

Solid  colors 

Black? 

45-line— 

Solid  colors 

Blacks 

50-line— 

Solid  colors ' 

Blacks •  * 

B.  Our  medium  and  cheaper  quality  carded  buttons  against  which  Italian  s*:rw 
will  compete. 


v 


SUes.  Per  gross. 

24-line  *— 

Solid  colors $1 .  25 

Blacks 1.00 

30-line— 

Solid  colors 1. 50 

Blacks 1. 25 

36-line— 

Solid  colors 1. 80 

Blacks 1. 60 


Sizes.  Tv  r 

40-line— 

Solid  colors f . 

Blacks 

45-line — 

Solid  colors 

Blacks "it 

50-line—  J 

Solid  colors *  * 


Blacks 


This  Bhows  very  clearly  how  inadequately  we  would  be  protected   asm*: 
German,  Austrian,  and  Italian  competition  by  the  tariff  proposed  by  the  Boiw 

Altho\igh  we  are  giving  you  these  prices  to  show  what  Germany,  Austria,  and  lu* 
can  do  in  the  way  of  competing  with  us  to-day,  we  do  not  wisn  to  stress  this  poiut  *  * 
strongly  as  forecasting  the  future,  because  prices  in  these  countries,  especially   « 
many,  do  not  have  sufficient  constancy  to  mean  a  great  deal,  except  for  a  given  pr 
However,  the  trend  of  prices  in  these  countries  is  downward,  when  measur*!  u 
dollars,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Germany  especially  has  been  selling?  *'  for  home  cmx&c? 
tiona'  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  she  gets  for  export.    This  is  made  posab>  *" 
the  low  value  of  the  mark  and  the  fact  that  Germany  bases  her  prices  for  export  vl  J4 
world's  market  values,  always  quoting  just  enough  under  the  market  price  to  pt  ^ 
business.    However,  it  has  been  very  apparent  that  Germany  could  cut  her  prw* 
anywhere  from  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  without  touching  her  legitimate  pp.  .:•  •" 
going  as  low  as  her  "home1'  prices. 

The  ability  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  make  the  fine  quality  buttons  so  much  cbt*j? 
than  we  can  make  them  in  this  country  is  due  entirely  to  the  tremendous  diffaiw  *■ 
labor  costs.  The  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  vegetable-ivory  buttons  is  th*  iaf^ 
single  item  entering  into  such  manufacture — our  costs,  on  the  average,  bein"  m*>  ■* 
of  75  per  cent  for  labor  and  overhead  as  against  25  per  cent  for  materials,  in  Ik"  ** 
know  of  no  other  industry  that  carries  so  great  a  percentage  of  labor  against  m&t*:^  * 
the  cost  of  production.  • 

The  large  part  taken  by  labor  in  manufacturing  this  article  is  shown  by  an  «xt-» 
from  "Tariff  Information  Series  No.  4J'  on  the  button  industry,  page  35.  "  .?!♦**►*  m 
section  A  of  Appendix,  for  quotation.) 


i  A  "line"  is  equal  to  one-fortieth  of  an  inch. 


1 5  per  cent  less  for  blacks. 
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has  been  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  figures  showing  the  wages  paid  in  the  vegetable- 
v  button  industry  in  Germany  at  the  present  time,  but  we  have  obtained  through 
curtesy  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  late  as  July  26,  1921,  figures  showing 
rages  paid  in  Germany  in  a  great  variety  of  industries.  The  wages  paid  in  the 
on  industry  in  Germany  are  generally  somewhat  lower  than  those  paid  in  the 
t  industries.  Furthermore,  the  figures  we  have  obtained  are  the  wages  paid  in 
^usseldorf  region  and  were  said  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  be  the  highest 

*  paid  in  Germany  at  that  time.  (These  wages  are  shown  in  section  B  of  the 
endix.) 

as  to  make  a  very  fair  comparison,  we  use  below  for  Germany,  the  highest  wages 
for  work  similar  to  the  various  operations  in  making  buttons  and  for  Italy  the  wages 
in  the  button  industry.    This  shows  a  comparison  with  wages  paid  in  the  United 

*  tA-day,  as  follows:  • 

Wages  per  day  of  eight  hours. 


Operation. 


ers. 
ers. 


anics. 


1  workers.. 
m  female) 
nen 


Total. 


Germany. 

Italy. 

Marks. 

Equiva- 
lent. 

Lire. 

Equiva- 
lent. 

56 

10.70 

9 

10.36 

57 

.71 

11 

.44 

57 

.71 

9 

.36 

55 

.09 

9 

.36 

34 

.42 

5 

.20 

,             34              .42 

5 

.20 

j           100 

1.25 

25 

1.00 

393 

73 

i 

United 
States. 


S5.12 
5.45 
6.25 
6.35 
2.50 
2.50 
9.50 

37.67 


iote. — In  Section  C  of  the  appendix  we  show  the  industry  from  which  we  have 

n  the  German  wages  because  of  similarity  of  work.    The  dollar  equivalent  of 

German  wages  is  figured  at  the  rate  of  $0.0125,  as  that  was  the  rate  last  July  and 

ust  when  these  figures  were  obtained.) 

i  other  words,  $1  here  buys  the  same  amount  of  labor  as  10.43  marks  does  in  Ger- 

y  or  as  1.95  lire  does  in  Italy. 

is  then  a  simple  matter  to  figure  out  in  a  general  way  the  relative  cost  of  producing 

tton  here  and  a  similar  button  in  Germany  or  Italy .    We  will  start  with  an  assumed 

4  buttons  that  cost  $100  to  produce  in  our  factory  and  show  what  it  would  cost  to 

Iucp  this  same  lot  of  buttons  in  Germany  or  Italy  to-day. 

.  We  will  first  consider  Germany. 

s  the  cost  of  producing  the  buttons  is  divided  on  the  basis  of  about  75  per  cent 

ibor  and  overnead  and  25  per  cent  for  materials,  we  get  the  following  comparisons: 

?  following  figures  are,  of  course,  general  comparisons,  and  are  simply  given  to 

re  by  example  that  the  low  exchange  rates  do  not  work  against  our  foreign  com- 

tcra even  though  they  have  to  import  their  raw  material.) 

ibor  and  overhead  in  United  States,  $75:  in  Germany,  782.25  marks.    Materials 

"nited  States  (due  to  the  low  value  of  the  mark).  $25;  in  Germany,  2,000  marks. 

United  States  $100  worth  of  buttons  equals  2,782.25  marks  ($34.77)  in  Germany, 

ed  on  the  rate  of  1  mark  being  equal  to  $0.0125,  which  is  a  high  rate  compared 

•cent  Quotations,  but  is  used  to  make  our  figures  consistent,  as  that  was  the  rate  at 

*  our  figures  on  wages  were  obtained). 

bus.  in  a  general  way  it  can  be  said  that  a  lot  of  buttons  that  costs  us  $100  to  produce 
ay  can  be  produced  in  Germany  for  the  equivalent  of  $34.77.  In  other  words,  a 
too  which  would  cost  us  $1  per  gross  to  produce  in  our  factories  can  be  produced 
krmany  for  the  equivalent  of  $0,347  per  gross. 

•  As  to  the  situation  in  Italy — 

ibor  and  overhead  in  United  States,  $75;  in  Italy,  146.25  lire.  Materials  in 
ted  States,  $25;  in  Italy,  625  lire.  In  United  States  $100  worth  of  buttons  equals 
25  lire  in  Italy. 

be  771.25  equal  $30.85  (with  all  the  above  based  on  a  rate  of  exchange  of  1  lira 
lg  equal  to  $0.04.) 
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Then,  in  a  general  way,  it  can  be  said  that  a  lot  of  buttons  that  cost  us  %1(M)  w  x 
duce  can  be  produced  in  Italy  for  the  equivalent  of  $30.85.  In  other  words,  a  baa 
which  would  cost  us  $1  per  gross  can  be  made  in  Italy  for  the  equivalent  oflM 
per  gross. 

In  connection  with  the  above  figures  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Gerautt  ta 
Austria  in  particular  produce  very  good  buttons  at  very  low  price?,  and  wci  r 
petition  from  these  countries  would  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  u»  to  <«g  - 
against  them  or  survice. 

We  therefore  ask  for  a  duty  of  not  less  than  2  cents  per  line  and  50  per  cent  ad  *  &V  ■» 
and  request  that  you  change  paragraph  1410  to  read  as  follows: 

"Buttons  of  vegetable  ivory  and/or  horn  finished  or  partly  finished,  2  itafr  ^ 
line  per  gross  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Vegetable-ivory  blanks  not  drilled. ':  ■ 
or  finished,  1}  cents  per  line  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  especially  emphasize  the  great  need  for  adequate  duty  on  the  large  site*  -a 
36  line  and  over. 

The  request  for  the  above  rates  of  duty  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Amsr>  i 
valuation  plan  of  assessing  duties  will  be  adopted.  If  this  plan  or  some  other  :M 
equally  as  good  is  not  adopted,  it  is  apparent  that  we  will  need  a  much  hi?tar  'r 
than  that  requested  above. 

Any  duty  lower  than  the  one  proposed  in  this  brief  will  not  be  a  duty  for  pn*»of 
but  will  be  a  duty  for  revenue  only,  and  will  mean  the  gradual  extinction  i  i 
domestic  industry  and  the  importation  of  all  buttons  used.  We  are  to-day  yr*+  J 
than  ever  before  in  our  history  because  foreign  monies  have  decreased  mm  h  a»* 
rapidly  than  wages  have  increased  which  makes  their  prices  lower  than  ever  t«t  «v 
when  measured  in  dollars. 

You  will  also  notice  that  we  have  included  horn  buttons  with  vegetable  :•  - 
buttons.  Horn  buttons  formerly  came  under  the  class  "not  specially  provided  >' 
This  change  is  very  important  to  us.  Horn  buttons  compete  directly  with  veyaU 
ivory  buttons  and  the  importation  of  horn  buttons  will  prove  to  be  nearly  a*  sn 
menace  to  the  vegetable  ivory  button  industry  of  this  country  as  the  imports!  s  < 
vegetable  ivory  buttons  unless  we  are  accorded  equal  protection  on  both. 

We  also  invite  you  to  read  carefully  the  statements  we  show  on  the  following  *y 
which,  while  they  do  not  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  button  industry,  show  •  •- 
in  an  indirect  way  the  fact  that  an  industry  like  ours  facing  the  possibility  «£  .^ 
competition  from  Germany  and  Austria  must  have  very  adequate  protection  n  a 
industry  is  to  survive  ip  the  United  States  and  furnish  employment  for  the  ncr* 
of  people  that  have  been  employed  in  it  in  the  past. 

The  facts  and  figures  which  follow  have  been  prepared  on  information  o>  a:, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Decembers,  1921. 

Vegetable  Ivory  Association  (\sc 
Rochester  Button  Co., 
Art  in  Buttons  (Inc.), 
Comprising  the  entire  industry  of  Si  fart-  -■» 


August  Z\   ! 
To  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  request  that  the  Senate  Finance  Commute** 
a  higher  duty  than  contained  in  the  House  bill,  as  according  to  more  reoret  -"■ 
received  from  Germany,  the  vegetable  ivory  button  industry  can  not  survhv  » 
the  competition  of  Germany  and  Austria,  unless  granted  a  higher  duty.    TV-  ~  ' 
bill  on  the  statement  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  means  a  rate  of  ^  •» 
as  against  the  45  per  cent  contained  in  the  Underwood  bill.    • 

The  Vegetable  Ivory  Button  Association  (Inc.)  was  organized  in  1918  at  tat  -  d 
of  the  War  Trade  Board  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  allocation  of  imviss-"^ 
which  has  to  be  imported  from  Soutn  America. 

We  attach  hereto  a  chart  prepared  by  the  War  Industries  Board  for  to*  :■"' 
1913-1918  and  also  a  diagram  (prepared  by  a  leading  Chicago  clothing  moid 
giving  the  relatively  slight  advance  in  the  price  of  vegetable  ivory  buttons  i 
pared  with  the  advance  in  the  price  of  other  commodities  entering  into  the 
facture  of  clothing  during  the  period  1914-1920.  It  is  thus  clearly  shown  that  r» 
the  Vegetable  Ivory  Association  nor  its  members  used  the  organijatton  fr>  »!•** 
prices. 

We  earnestly  ask  that  you  grant  our  request. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Vegetable  Ivory  Association  #hu 
S.  P.  Mendel,  President. 
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Appbndix. 

ecti&n  A — Process  of  manufacture. — The  manufacture  of  ivory  buttons  is  a  series 
teps  involving  many  operations  and  considerable  time  before  the  finished  product 
tady  for  the  market.  From  6  to  14  months  is  the  average  time  consumed  in  the 
ioos  processes  of  manufacture. 

he  nute  are  first  dried  from  three  to  six  weeks,  then  placed  in  revolving  drums 
taining  weights  which  crack  off  the  hard  shell.  After  this  they  are  taken  to  the 
ibbing  table,"  where  they  are  inspected  for  small  particles  of  the  shell  which 
r  not  have  been  removed.  From  the  scabbing  table  they  go  to  the  saw  room, 
re  they  are  cut  into  pieces  or  slabs.  The  slabs  are  put  through  a  period  of  drying 
re  vent  any  warping,  after  which  they  are  again  sorted  by  machinery  before  going 
ae  turning  room.    Here  they  are  put  into  a  hot  bath  to  moisten  the  outer  surface 

prevent  cracking,  after  they  are  placed  on  the  lathe  and  rapidly  turned  into  a 
ihed  button  blank. 

i  the  drilling  room  automatic  machinery  drills  and  reams  the  necessary  holes; 
buttons  then  arc  placed  in  tumbling  barrels  containing  polishing  material,  which 
*»  a  very  smooth  surface  and  prepares  for  dyeing. 

the  buttons  are  to  be  mottled,  they  are  first  soaked  to  open  the  pores,  then  placed 

up  on  a  pin  board,  which  goes  to  a  dyer,  who  places  a  chart  over  the  board  and 
i  toe  aid  of  an  air  brush  sprays  the  buttons  with  a  " resist"  dye.  The  chart  is 
oved  and  the  board  goes  to  a  second  .dyer,  who  with  the  aid  of  a  similar  chart 
ye  the  buttons  with  t£e  color  dye. 

he  buttons  are  well  dried,  taken  from  the  pin  board  and  placed  in  a  bath,  or 
»Ioper.  which  brings  out  the  spray  color  and  makes  it  fast.  The  "resist"  is  now 
:>vod,  and  the  button  is  complete,  though  dull  in  appearance.  In  order  to  bring 
the  color  and  finish,  the  buttons  are  again  drummed,  and  when  taken  out  have  a 

luster.  After  the  buttons  have  been  colored  the  finishing  process  depends  on 
style  and  effect  desired.  The  buttons  may  pass  through  three  to  seven  different 
irtments  in  which  there  is  much  special  and  automatic  machinery.  Some  of 
p  finishing  processes  are  known  as  buffing,  hand  polishing,  automatic  and  machine 
»bing,  pressing,  carving,  milling,-  sand  blasting,  shanking,  satin  finishing,  letter- 

etc.     From  the   finishing  department  the   buttons  go  to  the  carding  room, 
re  they  are  individually  inspected,  sorted,  shaded,  and  carded. 
ction  B. — The  following  figures  were  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
show  wages  paid  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  in  a  number  of  different  industries. 

also  said  that  these  wages  are  the  highest  paid  in  Germany: 


Iron  industry  {expert  workers). 


«  forge. 
rr-r 


Per  hour. 


Marks. 
8.51 
7.06 
7.36 


Cents. 
11.0 
8.8 
9.5 


Fine  mechanic  industry  (expert  workers). 


2,'*  years 
Jl  years 
:h  years 


Per  hour. 


Mark*. 
6.94 
6.65 
4.62 


Cents. 
8.6 
8.3 
5.7 


Per  day  of  8  hours. 


Marks. 
68.08 
56.48 
58.88 


Cent  9. 


85 
71 
73 


Per  day  of  8  hours. 


A  forks. 

Cents.    , 

55.52 

69 

53.20 

67 

36.96 

46 

Alimentation,  fodder ,  chemical,  and  drug  industries  (storeroom  workers). 

i  i 

i 

Per  hour.  Per  day  of  8  hours. 


Xl  years. 
20  years. 
i*  years. 


,\ forks. 

Cents. 

Afarks. 

Cents. 

5.75 

7.2 

46.00 

57.6 

5.20 

6.5 

41.60 

52.0 

4.25 

5.3 

34.00 

42.0 
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Wood  industry. 


Lathe  carpenters 
Machine  carpenters 
Assistant  workmen 


Paper  industry  (regular  worker*). 


Per  hoar. 

Per  day  o* 

From 

Mark*. 
6.00 
5.30 

Cents. 
7.5 
7.9 

Marks. 
•48. 00 

To 

SO.  40 

Note.  —The  above  transpositions  to  American  money  are  made  at  the  rate  oi '  vai 
being  equal  to  $0.0125,  which  is  a  high  rate  compared  to  recent  quotation*. 

Section  C — Turners. — Would   compare  quite  favorably  with  "lathe  carjeav:* 
class  D. 

Sawyers. — Compare  quite  favorably  with  "  machine  carpenters/ '  claw  D. 

Dyers. — These  are  skilled  workers.    We  are  thus  using  a  high  average  »'•  * 
skilled  workers  in  Germany,  and  a  rate  higher  than  shown  for  ''chemical  uidiKr 
class  C. 

Mechanics. — From  class  B,  over  25  years. 

Hand  workers. — Unskilled  female  workers;  hence,  lowest  wages  both  here  i*: ' 
Germany. 

Sorters. — Unskilled  female  workers;  hence,  lowest  wages  both  here  and  in  Genm 

Foremen. — Estimated  pro  rata  with  other  labor. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

(Frankfurter  Zeitung's  figures.] 

Statement  A. — '  *  The  co3t  of  German  (working  class)  living,  according  to  th*  ¥*** 
Statistical  Office,  reached  in  January  last  an  index  figure  of  924  ( 100  in  1914  \  whirl*  i;  > 
highest  point  reached.  It  has  since  fallen  to  800.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung;  *  eUKrJ 
wage  data  show  that  the  wage  index  has  risen  since  1914  from  100  to  1,132.  It  ioiu-w 
therefore,  that  the  average  German  workman  gets  for  his  present  wage  about  •*'  •* 
cent  more  value  in  housing,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  than  he  got  in  1914;  that  he  uv<*4 
per  cent  better.  More  striking  still  is  the  picture  if  developments  since  the  he^^J 
of  1920  are  separately  taken.  Since  then  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  only  atw  '  ' 
per  cent,  whereas  the  average  wage  in  all  German  industries  has  more  thaii  A-*.1  '■ 


Cost  of  living  index. 
Wages  index 


1914.    . 

Janu&rv. 
IMP 

100 
100 

38T 

S£» 

4 


DEMANDS  OF  LABOR. 

"These  figures  show  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  German  worisj^1 
wage  had  not  risen  quite  as  much  as  the  cost  of  living,  but  that  since  then  vices  br. 
risen  much  more  than  living  cost,  so  that  the  standard  of  life  has  materially  impto**< 

"On  this  fact  is  based  Germany's  present  ability  to  undersell  rivals.*  A  &£-** 
picture  is  received  when  one  considers  the  German  workman's  willingness  to  sc  >  .■ 
a  lower  level  of  comfort  in  order  that  reparations  may  be  made  possible .  Thtrv  u  p  * 
small  prospect  that  the  workman  will  submit  to  this.  He  accepts  at  present  a  lw  «'•'  ■' 
wage  merely  because  the  cost  of  living,  also  when  calculated  in  gold,  is  mm  .w 
correspondingly  low . ' ' 

Note. — Figures  show  that  the  wages  in  Germany  are  only  one-tenth  tn  oo^  - 
(depending  on  the  industry)  of  what  they  are  here  when  figured  on  a  gold  hat* 
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itement  B. — From  many  quarters  we  hear  the  statement  that  Germany  has  no  real 
ntage  in  international  commerce  because  of  the  value  of  the  mark,  as  it  is  necessary 
t  to  buy  her  raw  material  in  that  same  depreciated  currency.  To  a  certain  extent 
loes  affect  the  prices  of  those  articles  made  from  imported  raw  materials;  but  those 
urgue  this  viewpoint  alone  apparently  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
any  is  able  to  produce  many  of  the  articles  she  exports  from  raw  materials  found 
emically  produced  within  her  own  country,  and  they  also  apparently  fail  to  take 
consideration  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  production,  viz,  that  in  most 
ifactured  articles  the  cost  of  raw  material  alone  goes  to  make  up  a  very  small  per- 
kge  of  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  article,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  labor 
overhead,  taxes,  interest  charges,  selling  expenses,  and  profit,  all  of  which  is  paid 
id  figured  in  Germany  to-day  in  a  fiat  money. 

order  to  know  where  we  stand  against  German  competition  to-day ?  in  our  foreign 
ets  or  here  at  home,  it  is  necessary  to  make  comparisons  of  prices  in  Germany  on 
asis  of  some  common  standard  of  value,  and  the  best  standard  to  use  to-day  is  the 
iollar.  A  comparison  of  prewar  prices  in  Germany  in  marks  with  present  prices 
irks  and  the  percentage  of  decrease  or  increase  in  those  prices,  based  on  marks, 
s  very  little  or  nothing  to  us,  because  it  fails  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  what 
ans  in  international  commerce.  The  price  of  an  article  made  in  Germany  before 
rar  might  have  been  20  marks.  To-day  the  price  of  that  article  may  be  200 
s .  That  appears  to  be  a  very  big  increase.  But  where,  before  Hie  war,  we  would 
had  to  quote  $4.60  to  compete  with  the  German  goods,  to-day  we  would  have  to 
i  $3  to  compete  with  the  same  article. 

us,  to  properly  reflect  the  average  increase  in  prices  (or  costs)  in  Germany  as  they 
;  international  commerce,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  marks  to  dollars  at  current 
of  exchange  for  the  periods  indicated .  The  percentage  of  decrease  or  increase  in 
s  is  then  figured  on  dollar  values,  and  this  gives  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
ases  in  prices  that  have  taken  place  in  this  country. 

I y  in  those  cases  where  the  percentages  of  increase  in  prices  in  Germany,  based 
e  dollar  equivalents,  is  as  high  as  or  exceeds  the  increase  in  this  country  for  the 
period  are  we  in  as  good  a  position  to  compete  against  German  articles  in  foreign 
;ries  to-day  as  before  the  war.  In  no  case  in  the  list  of  the  62  commodities  shown 
•  percentage  of  increase  in  Germany,  based  on  the  common  unit  of  value,  as  great 
>  increase  in  this  country  for  the  same  period,  and  some  commodities  in  Germany 
actually  lower  in  January,  1921,  than  before  the  war. 

e  average  increase  over  the  total  62  commodities  shown  was  but  27  per  cent. 
is  an  important  figure. 

ervone  knows  the  tremendous  increase  in  prices  in  this  country  from  1914  to 
fcrv,  1921. 

e  decrease  in  prices  of  grains  and  building  materials  in  Germany,  as  shown  by  the 
,  is  undoubtedly  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  German  Government 
een  subsidizing  these  articles.  The  decrease  in  the  price  of  silver  is  probably  the 
,  of  the  sharp  break  in  the  silver  market  throughout  the  entire  world  in  June  and 
1920. 

PRICES   OF  COMMODITIES  IN  GERMANY. 

£  following  is  a  table  giving  62  of  the  principal  commodities,  their  prewar  prices 
xks,  and  their  dollar  equivalents,  with  transportation  made  at  prewar  average  rate 
:hange  and  the  prices  in  marks  in  January,  1921,  with  their  dollar  equivalents, 
XMrtations  being  made  at  $0,015  per  mark,  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  Janu- 
921,  and  also  the  percentage  of  decrease  or  increase  in  these  commodities,  based 
e  dollar  equivalents. 

81527— 22— sch  14 6 
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Comparison  of  average  prewar  prices  with  those  of  January,  1921. 


Article. 


Foodstuffs,  etc.: 

Wheat per  100  kilos. 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Maize do... 

Potatoes .per  50  kilos . 

Beans per  kilo. 

Peas do. . . 

Lentils do... 

Rice do... 

Eggs per  M. 

•  Laid per  #  kilo. 

Meat do... 

Margarine do... 

Butter per  50  kilos. 

Milk per  liter. 

Condensed  milk per  48  tins. 

Cocoa  powder per  kilo. 

Sugar per  100  kilos. 

Beer per  hectoliter. 

Hay per  50  kilos. 

Hops do... 

Textiles,  leathers,  etc.: 

Cotton per  kilo. 

South  German  wool do... 

Silk do... 

Cotton  yarn  (36) do . . . 

Skins  (box  calf) do. . . 

Leather  (sole) do. . . 

Shoes  (box  calf) per  pair. 

Minerals: 

Gas  nut  coal per  ton. 

Pit  anthracite do. . . 

Foundry  coke do. . . 

Rhenish  brown  coal do . . . 

Machine-pressed  peat do. . . 

Raw  spar do. . . 

Foundry  pig  iron do. . . 

Rolled  iron do. . . 

Iron  scrap  and  la  steel do. . . 

Iron  bars do. . . 

Copper per  kilo. 

Tin do... 

Zinc do. . . 

Lead do. . . 

Aluminum do. . . 

Nickel do... 

Silver do... 

Miscellaneous: 

Machine  oil per  100  kilos. 

Petroleum do. . . 

Benzine do. . . 

Benzol do. . . 

Paper  (for  newspaper) do. . . 

Cemen  t per  10  tons . 

Bricks .per  M . 

Fertilizing  salt per  100  kilos. 

Sulphur  ammonia per  kilo. 

Nitrogenous  lime do. . . 

Kainite per  100  kilos. 

Brown  leather  dyes do. . . 

Spirits per  hectoliter. 

Tar  oil per  100  kilos. 

Calcium  carbide do. . . 

German  sodium  saltpeter per  kilo. 


Average  prewar 
prices. 


Marks. 


Average  increase  over  all , 


21  50 

18.20 

18.80 

16.10 

16.25 

4.20 

.24 

.16 

.19 

.26 

66.00 

.57 

.54 

.54 

119.00 

.20 

19.70 

1.10 

43.00 

20.00 

3.20 

155.00 

.67 
1.72 

46.00 
2.02 
1.15 
2.80 

11.00 

13.75 

11.65 

17.50 

13.30 

2.30 

12.90 

75.50 

87.50 

46.00 

98.00 

1.34 

3.03 

.46 

.40 

1.70 

3.23 

236.00 

40.00 

26.00 

35.00 

28.50 

21.50 

341.00 

25.00 

6.20 

1.15 

1.10 

1.20 

4.50 

35.00 

6.00 

19.50 

1.23 


Dollar 
equiva- 
lent. 


4.83 

4.14 

4.18 

3.68 

3.74 

.98 

.06 

.04 

.05 

.06 

15.25 

.12 

.12 

.12 

27.00 

.05 

4.60 

.23 

9.90 

4.60 

.70 

35.75 

.15 
.41 
10.60 
.46 
.26 
.64 
2.53 

3.16 

2.68 

4.04 

3.06 

.53 

2.97 

17.37 

20.12 

10.58 

22.54 

.31 

.70 

.11 

.09 

.39 

.74 

54.28 

9.20 

5.98 

8.05 

6.55 

4.95 

78.43 

5.75 

1.43 

.26 

.25 

.28 

1.06 

8.05 

1.38 

4.49 

.28 


Prices  of  January, 
1921. 


Marks. 


178.00 

15a  00 

200.00 

145.00 

36a  00 

45.00 

2.50 

4.00 

7.00 

6.25 

2, 65a  00 

14.50 

10.80 

13.75 

3,300.00 

2.62 

485.00 

35.00 

420.00 

180.00 

72.00 

2,200.00 

29.00 

92.00 

1,050.00 

mm 

19.00 

70.00 

180.00 

238.00 

198,00 

300.20 

16a  00 

450.00 

271.00 

1,660.00 

1,895.00 

1,000.00 

2,440.00 

21.00 

60.00 

6.35 

5.75 

45.25 

45.25 

1,215.00 

1,65a  00 

779.00 

800.00 

560.00 

300.00 

3,100.00 

300.00 

38.80 

12.00 

ia?o 

7.20 

90.00 

700.00 

260.00 

350.00 

15.00 


Dollar 
equiva- 
lent. 


2.67 

2.25 

3.00 

2.17 

5.40 

.67 

.04 

.06 

.10 

.OB 

39.75 

.21 

.15 

.20 

49.50 

.04 

7.20 

.52 

6.30 

2.70 

1.06 

33,00 

.43 

1.38 

15.75 

1.03 

.28 
1.05 
2.70 

3.57 

2.07 

4.00 

2.40 

.67 

•4.06 

24.90 

28.42 

15,00 

36.60 

.31 

.90 

.09 

.08 

.68 

.68 

1&22 


Per  t*at  mr, 
ardermsk 
andotkr* 
lent. 


Dei 


h  j 


41 

45 
& 
41 

s 


43 


■  .... 


a 


i... 


it 


p. 


24.75 
11.68  • 
12,00  , 

8.40  ; 

4.50  > 
46,50 

4.50  | 
.58 

.16 
.11 

1.35 
10.50 

3.90 

5.25; 

.23 


i» 
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PEASL  AND  AGATE  BUTTONS. 

[Paragraphs  1410  and  1411.] 

TEMENT  OF  THEODORE  0.  ROBINSON,  REPRESENTING  THE 
OTHER-OF-PEARL  FEDERATED  COMMITTEE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

e  address  you  on  behalf  of  all  the  members*  of  the  Ocean  Pearl  But- 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Mother-of-Pearl  Industry  Associa- 
together  with  15  other  manufacturers  of  ocean  pearl  buttons,  not  members 
Ither  association,  who  have  requested  that  "we  represent  them.  These 
ifacturers  compose  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  ocean 

buttons  in  the  United  States. 

February  10  of  this  year  we  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
is  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  urge  a  change  in  the  duty  on  buttons 
arl  or  shell  to  2$  cents  per  line  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
ty  on  pearl  or  shell  button  blanks  of  2  cents  per  line  per  gross  and  25  per 
a<l  valorem,  the  line  button  measure  being  one-fortieth  of  1  inch.  In  the 
ent  to  you  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  7456)  the  rate  of  duty 
tixed  at  1|  cents  per  line  per  gross  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
e  to  urge  the  earnest  consideration  of  your  honorable  committee  to  the 
nf  our  industry  for  the  full  measure  of  protection  we  asked. in  our  repre- 
tions  before  the  House  of  Representatives  and  that  paragraph  1410  of 

7456,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  pearl  buttons,  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 
tit  tons  of  pearl  or  shell,  finished  or  partly  finished,  2*  cents  per  line  per 

and  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  i>earl  or  shell  button  blanks,  not  turned, 
,  or  drilled.  2  cents  per  line  per  gross  and  25  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
•  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rates  we  ask  are  not  without 
dent,  but  were  provided  for  in  the  tariff  bill  of  1890. 

December  16, 1919,  we  made  extensive  representations  regarding  the  needs 
r  industry  to  a  subcommittee  of  your  honorable  committee.  We  also  aided 
»  extensive  investigation  of  the  button  industry  made  by  the  United  States 
r  Commission  prior  to  that  time,  resulting  in  its  report  entitled  "Tariff 
mat  ion,  Series  No.  4."  This  information  was  brought  up  to  date  and  sup- 
Mited  in  the  representations  referred  to  above,  made  to  the  Committee  on 
i  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

view  of  the  extended  information  at  your  command,  and  to  conserve  the 
of  your  honorable  committee,  we  are  not  requesting  your  time  in  a  hearing 
o  urge  in  this  manner  that  the  protection  needed  be  provided  in  the  bill 
••M'ommend  to  the  Senate,  so  that  the  present  standard  of  living  of  our 
ivoes  may  be  maintained  and  that  our  industry  may  be  permitted  to 
i lie  in  this  country. 

»  fact  that  the  pearl-button  industry  in  Japan  is  one  of  the  so-called 
to  Industrie*  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  the  repre- 
tions  referred  to  above.  The  unfairness  is  obvious  of  requiring  our  labor 
npete  on  an  unequal  basis  with  the  product  of  such  industries,  which  are 
irable  to  the  old  sweat-shop  product  of  this  country ;  but  the  disproportion 
-  percentage  of  female  and  child  labor  embodied  in  the  Japanese  product 
♦t  been  called  to  your  attention.  The  following  proportions  for  the  United 
;  are  calculated  from  the  division  of  labor  in  the  button  industry  shown  in 

220  of  the  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures  for  1914,  page  531. 
i  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  proportions  for  Japan  are  calculated 
fljnires  which  appear  in  the  exhaustive  "  Report  on  Japanese  Labor  "  made 
•.  Oswald  White,  His  Majesty's  vice  consul  at  Osaka,  in  March,  1919,  for 
i  tat  ion  to  Parliament,  and  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  pro- 
n  of  female  and  child  labor  is  the  same  in  the  button  industry  as  In  the 
textile  industries. 

Proportion  of  male  and  female  labor. 


A*e. 


Male 


Per  cent. 

r  ti  years 17 

r»  15  years 5J 

\*r  12  years 4 


Female. 


Per  cent. 
XI 
94  K 
90 


Age. 


Male. 


United  States:  Percent. 

Over  16  yean* I  63 

14  to  16  years 44 

ruder  14  years None. 


Female. 


Per  cent. 
:*7 
06 
None. 
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Proportion  of  child  labor. 


Age. 


Japan: 

Over  15  years. 
12  to  15  years.. 
Under  12  years 


Per  cent. 


96.5 

12.8 

.7 


Age. 


Pe- 


United  States: 

Over  16  years i 

14  to  16  years 

Under  14  years *  I 


The  buttons  imported  from  Japan  against  which  our  domestic  labor  i»  n.4 
upon  to  compete  not  only  are  produced  under  sweatshop  conditions  trr  u 
in  a  very  disproportionate  degree  the  product  of  female  and  child  Ml 
Surely  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  protect  our  labor  by  an  adequurt  <l 
against  unfair  competition  from  a  product  made  under  conditions  of  proton 
which  not  only  are  condemned  by  public  opinion  in  this  country,  but,  as  i»  4 
case  of  labor  under  14  years  of  age,  are  prohibited  by  law. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  importers  opposing  the  enwry^ 
tariff  bill  on  penrl  buttons  represented  before  your  subcommittee  that  tl*  m 
portion  of  efficiency  between  our  labor  and  Japanese  labor  was  as  four  is  t>  * 
In  addition  to  the  destructive  character  of  Japanese  competition  at  y* 
wages,  it  is  obvious  that  their  competitive  advantage  will  increase  a*r- 
through  the  greater  opportunity  for  their  labor  to  improve  its  effiriw? 
through  acquiring  skill  hitherto  undeveloped  and  the  use  of  better  w&± 
This  will  be  facilitated  as  they  imitate  more  and  more  the  methods  ve 
devised  and  developed.  Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  those  opposing  the 
tariff  bill  on  pearl  buttons,  the  competitive  advantage  of  the  Japanese  vr2 
■  tinue  to  increase  with  a  limit  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  at  present  **■ 
labor  approaches  the  efficiency  of  our  own  labor.  We  feel  that  this  pfw^*. 
increasing  competitive  advantage  is  only  another  reason  for  adequte  pni* 
by  duty  to-day. 

In  our  appearance  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  H^ 
of  Representatives  on  February  10  of  this  year,  we  covered  at  ooosiira 
length  the  ability  of  Czechoslovakia  to  produce  buttons  at  practical?  li 
the  cost  of  the  Japanese.  Since  that  time  their  ability  to  compete  bis  r*4 
still  more  favorable.  In  view  of  the  length  of  our  representations  to  the  & 
committee,  we  are  putting  nothing  further  before  your  committee 
but  request  your  earnest  consideration  of  this  source  of  competition  in  deti 
ing  the  justice  of  the  duty  we  advocate. 


STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  J.  APPELBEE, 

&  NEUMAN  (INC.),  NEW  YORK 


AFPSUI 


Mr.  Appelbee.  I  am  an  importer  of  pearl  buttons.  I  import  Jn 
nese  pearl  buttons  in  particular. 

We  find  that  under  the  Fordney  bill  there  is  a  duty  oa  huM 
of  pearl  or  shell,  finished  or  partly  finished,  of  If  cents  per  £2?  4 
gross,  and  in  addition  thereto  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  I  pr="J 
will  be  charged  on  the  domestic  valuation.  That  tariff  is  ateu-'tj 
prohibitive. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  speaking  about  paragraph  1410! 

Mr.  Appelbee.  Yes.    The  present  duty  is  45  per  cent.    Tikis  >* 
figures  out,  in  round  figures,  about  two  or  three  nun dred  per  ok* 
various  lines  of  business. 

We  have  very  little  to  say  beyond  that    If  it  is  the  intent/'- 
Congress  to  exclude  the  button,  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  t*  * 
cision. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  button  can  r* 
be  called  competitive  with  the  domestic  article.  It  is  nurf*  ** 
an  entirely  different  shell.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  made  from  t  & 
not  found  in  this  country.  The  top  one  is  Japanese  pearl,  the  w1  1 
one  is  domestic  fresh-water  pearl,  and  the  bottom  one  is  a  «v*  H 
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n  pearl  button.  The  Japanese  buttons  are  all  off-color.  They 
not  pure  color. 

mator  Curtis.  Are  they  made  of  mother-of-pearl  ? 
r.  Appelbee.  Of  a  shell  called  the  Trocas  pearl, 
mator  Corns.  That  is  mother-of-pearl. 

r.  Appelbee.  It  is  not  strictly,  but  it  is  broadly  known  as  mother- 
tearl.    The  Trocas  shell  has  not  been   used  in  this  country, 
a  hard  shell  and  difficult  to  work. 

bat  is  all  we  have  to  say  about  pearl  buttons,  but  I  would  like  to 
your  attention  to  paragraph  1411,  which  treats  with  agate  but- 
.    That  paragraph  provides  for  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  agate 
ons  and  a  duty  of  38  per  cent  on  parts  of  agate  buttons,    yfe 
ort  parts  of  the  agate  Duttons  and  put  the  labor  on  the  article 
,  and  then  we  have  to  compete  with  tne  completely  manufactured 
de,  shanked,  which  comes  in  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  as  against; 
duty  onparts  of  38  per  cent, 
jnator  Watson.  You  import  the  top  ? 
r.  Appelbee.  We  import  the  tops  and  shank  them  here, 
mator  Watson.  Where  is  that  done? 

r.  Appelbee.  In  New  York  City.  We  would  like  to  have  that 
tor  rectified. 

jnator  Smoot.  What  do  you  ask  for? 

r.  Appelbee.  We  would  like  to  have  the  blanks  at  a  rate  of  10 
cent.   The  finished  button  carries  a  rate  of  15  per  cent, 
mator  Smoot.  You  want  10  per  cent  ? 

r.  Appelbee.  Yes.  At  the  present  time  it  comes  in  under  a  dif- 
at  paragraph,  a  paragraph  including  parts  of  buttons.  The 
le  thing  says  38  per  cent. 

F  OF  FRANK  J.   APPELBEE,  REPRESENTING  APPELBEE  &-  NEUMAN  (INC.), 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

e  Fordney  tariff  on  pearl  buttons  reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

mttons  of  pearl  or  sheU,  finished  or  partly  finished,  If  cents  per  line  per 

*    *     *     and  in  addition  thereto  15  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
e  present  tariff  provides  for  a  flat  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  sizes 
24  Une  and  25  per  cent  on  sizes  greater  than  24  line,  with  no  specific  duty, 
ese  respective  tariffs  work  out  as  follows  on  an  ordinary  16-line  shirt 
n  costing  80  cents  per  gross. 

aey  tariff  : 

''irst  cost $0. 30 

}  cents  per  line  per  gross  (16  by  It) .  28 

5  per  cent  ad  valorem  (on  foreign  value) .04* 


.62* 
f  the  15  per  cent  is  figured  on  domestic  value  (i.  e.,  15  per  cent  on, 
say,  70— 10$  cents)  add .06 


Total : .68* 


• 


fit  tariff: 

1m  cost .30 

6  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value .  13* 


Total .48* 
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Protection  for  the  domestic  industry  is  not  needed,  as  is  demonstrated  U\  j 
following  statistics  of  imports  and  exports : 


Imparts       £xyr. 


Buttons,  and  parts  of: 

1914 $1,673,317         U    1 

1915 •   787,071   l.ri 


1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


1,002,275  i*-< 
1,200,090  .v.  « 
1,311, 


Pearl  or  shell  buttons: 

1918 

1919 1,228,743 


1920 


1,961,315 


Separate  classification  for  pearl  or  shell  buttons  was  not  made  until  U>!v- 

This  table  demonstrates  that  our  exports  of  buttons  of  all  kinds  are  an>**' 
ably  greater  than  our  imports,  although  the  imports  of  pearl  and  shell  bo!"  - 
taken  alone,  are  somewhat  greater  than  the  exports  under  this  particular  t--* 
flcation.  In  view  of  this  comparison  of  imports  and  exports,  we  can  not  **  - 
need  to  increase  the  tariff  from  45  per  cent  to  a  rate  that  amounts  to  2»>  t«  •' 
per  cent,  which  is  practically  prohibitive. 

The  imported  pearl  buttons  come  almost  entirely  from  Japan,  where  ibr;  < 
certain  kinds  of  shells  that  can  only  be  worked  where  labor  is  cheap.  The  tr  '■ 
of  shell  used  by  the  Japs  have  never  been  worked  in  this  country,  except  "T^ 
mentally,  for  this  reason. 

A  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  line  per  gross,  with  the  ad  valorem  duty  ofc-/*- 
entirely,  would  serve  to  exclude  all  the  very  cheap  grades,  and  still  aU<*  ' 
limited  quantity  of  buttons  being  imported.  We  therefore  respectfuUy  sr^ 
that  part  of  paragraph  1409  be  rewritten,  as  follows: 

"  *    *    *    Buttons  of  pearl  or  shell,  finished  or  partly  finished,  1  cent  yet  -< 
per  gross ;  pearl  or  shell  button  blanks,  not  turned,  faced,  or  drilled,  or*  ' 
a  cent  per  line  per  gross." 

This  would  work  out  as  follows  on  the  example  taken  above: 


First   cost 

1  cent  per  line  per  gross  (16  by  1) 

Total 


Schedule  14,  paragraph  1410:- The  Fordney  bill  provides  that  agate  hn- 
shall  pay  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  also  provides  that  "parts  of  buttons  and  button  molds  or  blanks.  fiL.--j 
or  unfinished,"  of  various  materials,  including  specifically  agate,  shall  pv 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Thus  under  this  schedule  parts  of  agate  buttons  or  agate  button  blank n  * 
as  we  now  import  and  finish  here  by  American  labor,  would  pay  a  duty 
per  cent,  while  the  foreign  buttons,  made  and  finished  entirely  by  foreisn 
would  pay  only  15  per  cent. 

The  inconsistency  is  obviously  an  oversight.  • 

We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  paragraph  1410  be  corrected  »••  " 
as  follows: 

"Buttons  commonly  known  as  agate  buttons,  15  per  cent  ad  valorvm.  %: 
button  blanks,  molds,  or  parts  of  agate  buttons,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem   ; 
of  buttons  and  button  molds  or  blanks,  finished  or  unfinished,  and  all  ^If ' 
cuff  buttons,  and  studs  composed  wholly  of  bone,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  "r 
table  ivory,  or  agate,  and  buttons,  any  of  which  are  not  specifically  p^coi*  ?■ 
38  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
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FIBER  AND  PAPEE  BUTTONS. 

[Paragraph  1411.] 

rEMENT  OF  M.  B.  WHITTEMORE,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  REPRESENT- 
INO  THE  MOBLEY  BUTTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

r.  Whittemore.  I  represent  the  Morley  Button  Manufacturing 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  I  appear  in  refer- 
to  paragraph  1410,  relating  to  that  part  of  buttons  not  specially 
ided  for. 

would  like  to  ask  for  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  instead  of 
Jgure  now  suggested  of  38  per  cent. 

>  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  buttons  are  being  imported 
this  country  at  a  cost,  laid  down  here,  of  25  cents  per  great 
3,  and  our  actual  cost  to  manufacture  the  identical  button  to- 
is  over  42  cents. 

nator  McCumber.  At  what  are  they  imported  ? 
r.  Whtttemore.  Between  25  and  26  per  great  gross, 
e  learned  on  Monday  a  week  ago  of  an  importer  from  South 
rica  who  arrived  in  Boston,  by  way  of  Germany,  and  he  stated 
tat  time  he  purchased  buttons  on  that  basis, 
nator  Smoot.  Are  you  referring  to  1411?     You  do  not  mean 
,  do  you? 

r,  Whittemore.  That  has  been  changed,  I  think, 
nator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  instead  of  38  per  cent  ad 
rem? 

r.  Whtttemore.  We  should  like  to  have  45  per  cent, 
nator  Smoot.  Forty-five  per  cent? 

r.  Whittemore.  Yes.    Do  I  understand  that  paragraph  reads 
a  me  as  paragraph  1410? 
nator  Smoot.  Of  the  House  bill ;  yes. 
r.  Whittemore.  Very  well. 

e  manufacture  buttons  entirely  of  papier-mache,  of  fiber  prod- 
which  are  the  cheapest  grade  of  buttons  used  on  cloth  and  on 

5. 

nator  Smoot.  You  want  45  per  cent? 

r.  Whittemore.  Yes,  sir ;  American  valuation. 

nator  La  Foli^ette.  What  would  that  be  on  foreign  valuation? 

r.  Whtttemore.  That  would  be  according  to  the  difference  over 

i.     The  present  value  in  Germany  is  56  marks  per  gross  for 

)ns  made  in  Germany,  all  export  duties  paid. 

nator  Smoot.  Fifty-six  marks? 

r.  Whittemore.   Yes. 

nator  Smoot.  That  would  be  28  cents? 

r.  Whtttemore.  That  is  22.4  cents,  based  on  a  half  cent  per 

nator  Watson.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

nator  Smoot.  It  would  be  28  cents. 

r.  Whittemore.  I  figured  it  at  4.8  cents  to  the  mark. 

nator  Watson.  For  what? 

r.  Whtttemore.  Per  great  gross. 

nator  Watson.  Manufactured  in  Germanv? 
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Mr.  Whittemore.  That  is,  including  the  cost  of  the  button  *& 
the  export  duty  out  of  Germany.    It  is  56  marks  per  great  p 
on  steamer  from  Germany. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  you  make  them  for? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  Our  present  price  is  slightly  more  than  i 
cents  per  great  gross. 

SenatorWATSON.  What  importations  are  coming  in  from  G*nu: 
now? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  There  are  no  importations  of  shoe  buttoLs  i 
any  extent,  because  of  the  fact  that  shoe  buttons  are  not  dov  t5 
fashion.    They  are  not  now  generally  worn. 

Senator  Watson.  Does  this  particular  provision  have  refere. 
only  to  shoe  buttons? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  It  refers  to  shoe  buttons  and  clothing  bura 
I  have  some  samples  here.  These  are  samples  of  the  shoe  butt 
and  the  clothing  buttons.  These  [indicating]  are  coat  buttons.  T: 
are  good  imitations.  They  are  imitations  of  an  ivory  button*  ar^  j 
much  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  other  button  made.  T- 
are  not,  however,  quite  the  equal  in  appearance  of  the  button  j 
have  on  your  own  coat  there. 

Senator  La  Follette.  They  are  made  from  fiber  and  paper  pr« 
ucts  ? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  Yes ;  and  are  chemically  treated.  They  are  s 
principally  in  great-gross  quantities,  while  most  buttons  are  sol' 
single-gross  quantities. 

Senator  La  Follette.  This  is  all  machine  work,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  all  machine  work.  Well, 
suppose  it  would  be  classed  principally  as  machine  work. 

There  are  buttons  on  that  card  there  that  sell  as  low  as  36  cti 
delivered  in  New  York  City.    They  are  selling  at  that  price  to-<i* 
These  [indicating]  are  buttons  used  on  sweaters  that  are  being  sr 
single  gross,  at  24  cents.    They  are  buttons  such  as  are  used  on  rbei 
sweaters. 

The  shoe  buttons  are  made  in  large  quantities ;  that  is  to  sav.  t« 
were  made  in  large  quantities  in  years  gone  by.  There  hasl>*« 
demand  for  them.  I  suppose  at  least  90  per  cent  of  all  the  shoe  !  • 
tons  worn  are  the  product  of  our  manufacture.  This  [indicate 
is  a  No.  4  shoe  button,  such  as  is  generally  used. 

We  have  an  investment  of  approximately  $1,000,000  in  F«*rt 
mouth. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  tell  me  what  your  percent  *f 
labor  cost  amounts  to  ? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  The  percentage  of  our  labor  cost  is  in  exrc* 
50  per  cent.    Fifty  per  cent  would  be  about  right.    I  should  »t  ; 
haps  30  per  cent  is  material  and  20  per  cent  overhead.    Too  fir 
for  yourself  the  cheapness  of  the  material  is  in  proportion  to  tb- 
of  the  labor  that  enters  into  the  manufactured  article. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  your  output? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  Our  output  is  10,000  great  gross  of  buttons  <•- 
8-hour  shift. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  value  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Whittemore.  It  would  be  different  on  the  different  ctase 
buttons.    The  only  estimate  that  I  could  make  would  b*  bet**-] 
$4,000  and  $5,000  a  day. 
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enator  La  Follettb.  Per  day  ? 

Ir.  Whittemore.  Yes ;  for  that  great  number  of  buttons. 

enator  La  FoLiiETTE.  Have  you  a  brief? 

fr.  Whittemore.  I  have  not,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  privi- 

!  of  filing  one.    I  have  nothing  more  to  say.    I  hope  you  will  see 

o  give  us  45  per  cent. 

enator  La  Foujette.  What  is  the  wage  expenditure  per  day? 

[r.  Whtptemore.  At  the  present  time? 

enator  La  Follette.  Yes ;  leaving  out  salaries. 

[r.  Whittemore.  Our  last  week's  pay-roll  check  was  $3,800.    We 

running  at  about  one-third  of  our  capacity.    We  run  five  days  a 

k  on  a  nine  and  a  half  hour  basis. 

enator  La  Follette.  You  said  the  value  of  your  daily  output  is 

nt  $5,000  ? 

Ir.  Whittemore.  But  not  at  the  present  time. 

enator  La  Foixette.  What  is  it  at  the  present  time? 

(r.  Whittemore.  I  should  say  that  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $2,500 

3,000  per  day.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 

ure  of  the  higher  class  of  buttons  rather  than  the  cheaper  grade 

mttons.    There  are  not  any  shoe  buttons  being  worn,  practically, 

»pt  for  the  better  grade  of  shoes. 

IXEF  OF  X.  B.   WHITTEMORE,  BOSTON,   MASS.,  BEFRESEHTIHG  XORLEY 

BUTTOtf  XAVUFAOTTOIVG  GO. 

io  base  materials  from  which  aU  of  our  buttons  are  made,  both  shoe  and 
ting,  are  liber,  paper,  and  papier-m&ch€,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
usion  in  the  actual  meaning  of  lines  6,  7,  and  8  of  paragraph  1303,  page  139 
(.  R.  7456,  as  amended  July  22,  1921,  with  paragraph  1411,  page  152,  we 
!<]  respectfully  ask  that  the  words  "  and  buttons  composed  of  fiber,  paper, 
apier-milch6  w  be  inserted  after  the  word  "  agate  "  now  appearing  in  line  3. 
graph  1411,  page  152 ;  and  also  that  the  figures  "  45  "  be  inserted  in  place 
le  proposed  figures  38  in  line  4,  based  on  American  valuations,  of  this  same 
graph,  so  that  the  whole  paragraph  1411  will  then  read  as  follows: 
jab.  1411.  Buttons  commonly  known  as  agate  buttons,  15  per  centum  ad 
rem:  parts  of  buttons  and  button  molds  or  blanks,  finished  or  unfinished, 
specially  provided  for,  and  all  collar  and  cuff  buttons  and  studs  composed 
ly  of  bone,  mother-of-pearl,  Ivory,  vegetable  ivory,  or  agate,  and  buttons 
tosed  of  fiber,  paper,  or  papier-mflche,  and  buttons  not  specially  provided 
45  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

ir  reasons  for  asking  this  increased  protection  are  as  follows:  Buttons  of 
nan  manufacture  can  now  be  brought  into  this  country,  all  costs  and  charges 
.at  the  price  of  from  25  cents  to  28  cents  per  great  gross  for  No.  4  bright- 
\  regular-finish  shoe  buttons.  Our  present  actual  cost  of  manufacture  for 
same  Identical  article,  f.  o.  b.  Portsmouth,'  N.  H.,  being  in  excess  of  42 
s  per  great  gross. 

e  are  unable  to  give  any  actual  figures  at  the  present  time  as  pertaining  to 
clothing  buttons,  but,  in  all  probability,  conditions  would  work  much  more 
ar  disadvantage  on  this  particular  article,  as  the  average  clothing  button 
i ins  no  steel  wire  in  its  construction. 

mn  the  fact  that  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  have 
i.vs  been  very  large  producers  of  fiber,  paper,  and  paper  products,  you 
naturally  see  the  wisdom  of  our  argument  in  stating  that  we  are  bound 
*  Rreatly  handicapped  if  we  do  not  receive  adequate  protection  on  the  manu- 
ire  of  our  articles,  which  is  practically  the  entire  product  of  our  organiza- 
which  employs  ordinarily  from  600  to  700  hands  on  each  eight-hour  shift, 
an  investment  In  excess  of  $2,000,000.  Buttons  of  our  manufacture  are  the 
pest  grades  of  buttons  used  on  the  ordinary  class  of  women's  shoes  and 
pest  grades  of  men's  and  boy's  clothing.  Our  normal  factory  pay  roll  is 
ie  vicinity  of  $10,000  to  $12,000  per  week  for  47$  working  hours.  About 
Tcent  of  the  value  of  our  product  represents  labor,  30  per  cent  material,  and 
»r  cent  overhead. 
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Under  present  conditions  we  must,  of  course,  concede  the  fact  that  *  \y  • 
business  of  our  products  to  South  America,  England,  and  all  European  cociitr* 
is  a  matter  of  further  impossibilities  to  us,  and  from  this  fact  alao  \r<  '- 
that  we  should  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  protection  on  our  own  hon*-  '••< 
ness. 

The  application  of  the  American  valuation  on  imports  appears  to  u-  •■ 
best  possible  solution  that  will  render  the  duty  for  which  we  ask  a  jtwt  :■  ^ 
on  which  to  assess  values,  which  can  be  a  very  simple  value  to  obtain  m. 
particular  articles  of  manufacture. 

While  recent  importations  of  shoe  buttons  have  been  comparatively  ^ 
this  is  from  the  fact  that  the  button  shoe  has  not  been  generally  worn  <Kr~ 
the  past  few  years,  but  we  are  confident  that  the  time  will  soon  return  *  ■ 
they  will  again  be  adopted  as  the  prevailing  style  for  women's  shot*.  * 
the  demand  for  shoe  buttons  will  be  in  all  probability  as  great  as  in  rhr  » . 
1912  to  1916. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  this  argument  as  brief  as  possible  and  <m  - 
hope  you  will  grant  us  the  full  and  reasonable  request  above  asked  f«>r. 

CORK  AND  CORK  PRODUCTS. 

[Paragraph  1412.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  D.  ARMSTRONG,  PRESIDENT  OF  AS! 

STRONG  CORK  CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commits 
I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh  W 
prepared  a  brief  with  considerable  care  and  furnished  it  to  the  Wr 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  we  have  the  samebn*! 
which  has  been  revised  as  to  statistics  and  some  other  minor  detai 
bringing  it  up  to  date.     I  would  like  to  file  this  with  the  committer 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  done. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  provision  is  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  93  follows:) 

If  the  cork  industry  in  America  is  to  be  preserved  several  changes  in  the  (i«n 
tariff  schedules  are  imperative. 
Schedule  N,  paragraph  340,  comprises  the  following: 

1.  Cork  bark  cut  into  squares,  cubes,  or  quarters,  4  cents  per  pound. 

2.  (A)  Manufactured  cork  stoppers  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  c_ 
ured  at  the  larger  end,  and  (B)  manufactured  cork  disks,  wafers,  or 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  12  cents  per  pound. 

3.  (A)  Manufactured  cork  stoppers  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  leas  in  disc 
measured  at  the  larger  end,  ana  (B)  manufactured  cork  disks,  wafers,  or  ni 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  15  cents  per  pound. 

4.  Cork,  artificial  or  cork  substitutes,  manufactured  from  cork  waste  or  gnviiv 
cork  and  n.  0.  p.  f .  in  this  section,  3  cents  per  pound. 

5.  Cork  insulation,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  granulated  cork  in  alaha  It  ' 
planks,  or  molded  forms,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

6.  Cork  paper,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

7.  Manufactures  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  or  of  cork  bark  or  of  artifc*J    < 
or  bark  substitutes,  granulated  or  ground  cork  not  especially  provided  for  it 
section,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  recommend  the  following  changes,  restoring  substantially  the  rata*  prr»  la- 
under the  preceding  tariff  act  of  August  5, 1909: 

1.  Cork  Dark  cut  into  squares,  cubes,  or  quarters,  8  cents  per  pound. 

2.  (A)  Manufactured  cork  stoppers  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  dur   - 
measured  at  the  larger  end,  and  (B)  manufactured  cork  diska,  wafer*,  or  w 
over  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  20  cents  per  pound. 

3.  (A)  Manufactured  cork  stoppers  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  less  in  duo* 
measured  at  the  larger  end,  and  (B)  manufactured  cork  disks,  wafer*,  c*  «%- 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  25  cents  per  pound . 
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Cork,  artificial  or  cork  substitutes,  manufactured  from  cork  waste  or  granulated 

and  n.  o.  p.  f.  in  this  section,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.1 

Cork  insulation,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  granulated  cork  in  slabs,  boards, 

ca  or  molded  forms,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.1 

Cork  paper,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.1 

Manufactures  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  or  of  cork  bark  or  of  artificial 

or  bark  substitutes,  granulated  or  ground  cork  not  especially  provided  for  in 

section,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.1 

SOURCES   OF   RAW   MATERIAL. 

ain  and  Portugal  produce  perhaps  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  cork  bark, 
emainder  coming  principally  from  Algeria,  Tunis,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily. 
is  also  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  southern  France  and  in  Italy, 
e  manufacture  of  cork  stoppers,  formerly  by  hand  and  now  by  the  use  of  modern 
dnery ,  has  been  highly  developed  in  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  whose  markets  are 
I  wide.  Central  Europe,  Great  Britain,  including  Australia,  Canada,  and  India, 
South  and  Central  America,  draw  almost  all  of  tneir  supplies  of  manufactured 
i  from  these  two  countries.  Spain  not  only  turns  more  than  75  per  cent  of  its 
iction  of  cork  bark  into  manufactured  articles  but  is  a  large  importer  of  cork  bark 
Portugal  and  Algeria. 

o  accessibility  of  the  raw  material  and  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  combined  with 
low  wages,  preclude  the  possibility  of  competing  in  the  United  States  with  Ameri- 
aade  products  unless  these  advantages  are  in  a  large  measure  offset  by  adequate 
'8  on  the  importations. 

e  tariff  rates  of  1897  (Dingley)  and  1909  (Payne-Aldrich)  did  not  prohibit  im- 
tions.  Imports  of  dutiable  cork  products  during  1911  and  1912  were  greater  in 
ne  and  value  than  during  1918  ana  1919.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  disturbed 
>niic  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Europe  and  the  difficulties  incident  to  ship- 
and  transfer  of  funds  during  the  war.  Tnis  situation,  which  has  developed  and 
»d  since  the  enactment  of  the  present  law,  has  inadvertently  but  effectually 
mted  the  disastrous  competition  which  our  industry  expected  from  the  foreign 
ifacturers  due  to  the  radical  reductions  (from  40  to  50  per  cent)  made  in  our 
[tile.  In  fact,  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  cork  insulation  was  95  per  cent, 
submitting  for  your  consideration  our  reasons  for  the  changes  recommended,  it 
perhaps,  be  more  convenient  to  take  up  each  item  in  paragraph  340. 

1.  Importations  of  cork  bark  cut  into  squares,  cubes,  or  quarters. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

. 

6,135 
871 
516 

Value. 

Duty  paid. 

Average 

value  per 

pound. 

Rate  of 
duty. 

Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 

$3,129.00 
260.00 
143.00 

1 

$245. 40  '        $0. 51 
34. 84              .30 
20.64             .28 

$0.04 

Percent. 

7.84 

First  6  months 

.04          13. 4 

.04  -         14.3 

r*t*i 

7,522 

3, 532. 00 

300.88 

1 

■ures  for  all  items  for  the  last  six  months  of  1920  taken  from  "  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
tiled  States,"  calendar  year  1920,  Table  No.  9,  pages  535  and  536. 

der  the  tariff  we  propose  of  8  cents  per  pound,  the  Government 'b  revenue  would 
approximated  $600. 

METHOD8   OP  MANUFACTURE.3 


e  old  method  of  manufacturing  straight  corks  was  to  first  cut  out  squares  from  the 

of  corkwood.     These  squares  were  afterwards  rounded  by  hand  or  by  machines 

:he  desired  cylindrical  form.    The  labor  involved  in  making  the  square  is  about 


uruJ  b*  noted  that  the  ad  valorem  rates  recommended  are  based  on  foreign  invoice  or  market  values, 
to  tariff  of  1913  now  in  force.  If  the  principle  of  calculating  duty  assessments  on  the  American  valua* 
ty+*\%  U  adopted,  however,  the  percentage  rates  will  necessarily  be  chanced.  On  this  basis  we  would 
-if  nri  i he  rates  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  7456.  Paragraph  1412  (Schedule  14)  of  this  bill  classifies  the 
>■ « :i  «vM**iinn  very  clearly  and  very  fairly,  and  we  urge  its  approval  bv  the  committee  of  the  Senate. 
1 « i«h  to  emphasize  that  this  method  or  manufacture  is  practically  obsolete  as  far  as  this  country  is 
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two-thirds  of  the  total  labor  cost  of  the  finished  cork.  The  rate  of  duty  ahoulii,  u»* 
fore,  be  proportionate  to  that  of  the  completed  product.  This  method  of  maa— 
ture,  while  still  generally  followed  in  Europe,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  n 
United  States.  A  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  the  square,  cube,  or  quarter  *"ra 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  20  per  cent. 

2.  (A)  Importations  of  manufactured  cork  stoppers  over  three-fourths  of  an  ittcl  •• 

diameter  measured  at  the  larger  end. 


Year. 


1018 

1010 

1020— First  6  months . . . 

Second  6  months. 

1021— First  0  months l . . 


Total. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


101,021 
73,728 
20.000 
46,800 
65,078 


307,617 


$72,426.00 
50,066.00 
11,138.00 
28,202.00 
27,42a  00 


100,242.00 


Duty  paid. 


$12,122.52 

.8,847.36 

2,518.80 

5,616.00 

■7,800.36 


36,014.04 


▼aloe  per 
pound. 


10.717 
.813 
.53 
.61 
.42 


Rat*  «r    kc » 
duty,      f&rc 


$8.11 
.12 
.12 
.12 

.12 


Fr 


1  Figures  for  all  items  for  first  nine  months  of  1021  taken  from  the  quarterly  tables  at  the  De^r^j 
of  Commerce, 
t  Estimated. 

Under  the  tariff  we  propose  of  20  cents  per  pound  the  Government's  revenue  *«  1 
have  approximated  $61,000. 

USES  AND  IMPORTATIONS  OF  CORK  8TOFPBB8. 


The  larger  sizes  of  corks  are  used  for  wide-mouth  bottles  and  other  similar  -d 
tainers.  Formerly  straight  corks  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  to  1  inch  in  diara 
were  imported  in  large  quantities  for  bottling  whisky  and  beer.  The  enactmet:  i 
the  prohibition  law  has  cut  off  this  trade,  both  to  the  American  cork  manabrft-'i 
and  to  the  importer.  As  the  importations  of  these  large  corks  in  1918-1921  A* 
an  average  foreign  value  of  65  cents  per  pound,  the  existing  rate  of  12  cent*  '.« 
pound  is  equivalent  to  19  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  suggested  rate  of  20  era*  a 
pound  would  bring  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  up  to  about  30  per  cent. 

3.  (A)  Importations  of  manufactured  cork  stoppers  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  i/*  •) 

diameter  measured  at  the  larger  end. 


Year. 

Pounds.           Value. 

1918 

64,556 
76,397 
34.208 

i|20,605.00 
65,150.00 

1919 

1920 — First  6  months 

25.905.00 

1921 — First  9  months 

69,753          62,514.00 
56,909          49,678.00 

Total 

301,823        223,042.00 

Duty  paid,  lvalue  per 
pound. 


Rate  of 
duty 


-.Vr 

i 


A-  - 


10,683.40 

11,450.56 

5,131.20 

10,462.95 

'8,536.35 

SO.  32 
.852 
.76 
.00 

.87 

.15 

.15 
.IJ 

■        ' 

1 

«  1 
.1 
'J 

45.273.45 

, 

f 


1  The  value  of  the  imports  for  1918  is  evidently  in  error.    The  last  6  months  of  1918  show  m 
of  71  cents  per  pound,  while  for  the  entire  year  the  average  apparently  is  but  32  oents.    Oct 
copied  from  the  Government "  Statistics  of  imports  entered  for  consumption." 

J  Estimated. 

Under  the  tariff  we  propose  of  25  cents  per  pound  the  Government »  rei-i 
would  have  approximated  $75,000. 

USES  AND  IMPORTATIONS  OF  SMALL  CORKS. 

These  are  principally  used  by  druggists,  manufacturing  chemiste,  and  «**•-' 
turers  of  perfumes,  patent  medicines,  toilet  preparations,  et  cetera.    The  imperii'-'  i 
under  this  heading  during  1919, 1920,  and  the  first  nine  months  of  1921  show  an  %T  «H 
foreign  invoice  value  of  86  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  duty  of  15c  per  pound,  therefore,  represents  an  ad  valorem  rat*  ><  a.    I 
17  per  cent.    The  labor  cost  of  manufacturing  small  sizes  of  corks  is  materiallT  rr**' ■  I 
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that  of  larger  ones.  It  actually  coats  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  per  pound  more 
•oduce  these  small  corka  in  the  United  States  than  the  statistics  show  as  the  import 
e  of  the  foreign  goods. 

should  also  be  remembered  that  during  this  period  foreign  exchange  was  more  or 
stable.  Spanish  pesetas  were  close  to  par  (20  cents),  while  today  (December, 
i  they  are  less  than  15  cents.  This  depreciation  gives  the  foreign  manufacturer 
ther  advantage  and,  on  the  basis  of  current  exchange,  his  average  selling  price  of 
ents  per  pound  is  probably  reduced  to  about  60  cents.  The  rate  of  25  cents  per 
id  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909  (Payne-Aldrich)  would  be  equivalent,  using  the 
>rtations  of  1919-1921  as  a  basis,  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  29  per  cent, 
e  suggest  that  the  previous  rate  of  25  cents  per  pound  be  restored .  Even  this  duty 
not  provide  adequate  protection  should  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  exchanges 
inue  at  the  present  low  levels.  With  normal  working  conditions  on  the  other  side, 
>remium  on  the  American  dollar  is  proving  most  attractive  to  foreign  manufacturers 
a  steady  increase  in  importations  must  be  anticipated. 

rectly,  and  through  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  houses,  the  American  cork 
nfacturero  supplied  the  Government  and  the  Red  Gross  during  the  war  with  large 
itities  of  cork  stoppers.  It  is  estimated  that  about  50,000,000  of  American-made 
s  were  shipped  to  the  Army  depots  in  France.  The  fact  that  the  requirements 
ir  Government  in  this  emergency  were  served  promptly  and  efficiently  was  due 
le  well-equipped  factories  and  to  the  skill  of  the  American  operatives  employed 
le  industry,  both  elements  being  most  essential  in  assuring  this  country  a  source 
tpply  independent  of  foreign  manufacturers. 

3 )  Importations  of  manufactured  cork  disks,  wafers,  or  washers  over  thru-sixteenths 

of  an  inch  in  thickness. 


Year. 




First  6  months 

First  9  months 

Total 

Pounds. 


71,112 

12,651 

1,992 

9.772 

19,538 


115,065 


Value. 


$46,495.00 

8,991.00 

1,840.00 

4,887.00 

16,389.00 


78,611.00 


Duty  paid. 


$8,533.44 

1,518.12 

239.04 

1,172.64 

12,344.56 


Average 

value  per 

pound. 


$0,654 
.71 
.93 
.50 
.83 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 


$0.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 


13,807.80 


Percent. 
18.35 
16.88 
12.92 
24 
14.47 


rtimated. 


ider  the  tariff  we  propose  of  20  cents  per  pound  the  Government's  revenue 
Id  have  approximated  $23,000.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  30  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

t    Importations  of  manufactured  cork  disks,  wafers,  or  washers  three-sixteenths  of  an 

inch  or  less  in  thickness. 


Year. 


ttunated. 


Pounds. 


Value.  Duty  paid. 


First  6  months 

Second  6  months 

First  9  months 

Total 

2,010,408  $1,316,590.00 


766,947 
732,724 
649,973 
454,010 


452,331.00 
479,895.00 
425,534.00 
344,288.00 


4,614,062     3,018,638.00        692,109.30 


.  Average 
.    value 


$301,561.20 

115,042.05 

109,908.60 

97,495.95 

'68,101.50 


Equiva- 
lent ad 
valorem 
rate. 


ider  the  tariff  we  propose  of  25  cents  per  pound  the  Government's  revenue  would 
;  l»een  approximately  $1,100,000. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISKS. 


The  old-style  straight  cork  has  been  displaced  almost  entirely  by  the  crown  *ta?«r 
This  consists  of  a  metal  cap  about  1>$  inches  in  diameter  with  a  thin  cork  line  i 
disk  about  one-tenth  or  one-ninth  of  an  inch  thick.  These  disks  were  formerly  n*. 
factured  in  this  country  in  very  large  quantities,  but  it  has  been  found  more  sd-*- 
tageous,  under  the  present  and  preceding  tariffs,  to  make  them. in  Spain  or  Pcr?_? 
and  to  import  them  in  finished  form.  Our  company  at  one  time  produced  th&:  - 
the  United  States  very  extensively,  but  has  not  attempted  to  make  them  here  mt  *- 
We  now  manufacture  them  at  our  factory  in  Spain  and  import  what  we  need  7 
average  value  per  pound  varies  according  to  the  percentage  of  imports  of  "rt&uL- 
auality  and  what  are  known  as  " seconds."  During  the  years  shown  quantum 
tnese  low-grade  disks  were  imported.    Ordinarily  they  are  unsalable. 

The  standard  quality  crown  disk  at  prewar  exchange  is  valued  f.  o.  b  *«^ 
foreign  port  at  about  85  cents  per  pound.    The  suggested  duty  of  25  cents  per  :«- 
therefore,  is  equivalent  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

4.  Importation*  of  cork,  artificial,  or  cork  substitutes,  manufactured  front  tori  n* 

granulated  cork,  and  not  otheruise  provided  for  in  this  section,  year  /.9j*. 

Pounds IT.*- 

Value Iii« 

Duty  paid %>..  *  Jl 

Average  value  per  pound *  ' 

Rate  of  duty. * ? 

Equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  (per  cent) 

Under  the  tariff  we  propose  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  Governments  r*  ■  • 
would  have  approximated  $40,000. 

CORK   COMPOSITION  IN  PRIMARY   STAGE. 

At  the  present  time  the  cork-composition  industry  is  in  the  primary  >tn£e  -i  J 
opment.    When  a  use  is  built  up  for  it  and  the  demand  becomes  more  seotrm 
will  become  better  known  abroad,  and,  as  it  can  be  manufactured  much  cbetf*< 
Europe  than  in  this  country,  it  will  be  imported  in  quantity. 

The  importations  of  this  article  during  1919,  as  above  stated,  were  valued  * 
average  of  66  cents  per  pound.    It  is  readily  seen  that  the  present  inadeqay*- ' 
of  3  cents  per  pound  (equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  4£  per  cent    ir  * 
neither  revenue  nor  protection. 

5.  Importations  of  cork  insulation,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  granulated  cork,  * 

boards,  planks,  or  molded  forms. 


Year. 


1918 

1919 

1920— First  6  months . . 

Second  6  months 

1921— First  9  months . . 

Total 


Pounds. 


1,349,570 
5,719,688 
3, 823, 012 
5, 177, 089 
6,503,902 


22, 573, 261 


Value. 


163,704.00 
411,472.00 
300,176.00 
470,947.00 
521,105.00 


1,767,404.00 


Duty  paid. 


value 


$3,373.92 
14,299.17 

9,557.53 

12,942.72 

i  16,259. 76 


pound 


10.0472 
.0719 
.0785 
.0009 
.0801 


Rata  of 
doty. 


i>* 


f"   • 


56,433.10 


i  Estimated. 

Under  the  tariff  we  propose  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  Government  •  :?< 
would  have  been  approximately  $600,000. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  ITEM  IN   CORK   SCHEDULE. 

There  was  no  specific  provision  made  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909  for  ovk  istu 
this  article  being  classified  as  artificial  cork,  on  which  the  duty  was  6  ceofc  P**  v 

While  cork  board  had  been  made  for  many  years  in  Spain)  Pranre,  G«raic»' 
Russia  by  using  various  kinds  of  binders,  such  as  asphalt,  pitch,  rxn.  «■* 
these  methods  do  not  produce  an  insulation  nearly  so  efficient  as  the  <o-ralW    ^ 
process,"  or  ''pure  cork"   hoard,  an  American  invention  and   develop*!    ■ 
country. 
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ork  insulation,  under  this  method,  is  made  by  pressing  together  the  clean  granules 
[>rk  and,  while  pressed,  baking  the  same.  No  binder  other  than  the  natural  rosin 
be  cork  is  usee.  The  European  manufacturers  are  now  discarding  their  anti- 
ted  methods  and  adopting  the  American  "pure  cork"  process, 
he  present  tariff  act  provided  specifically  for  cork  insulation  and  reduced  the  rate 
i  6  cents  per  pound  to  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  foreign  factories  were 
slow  to  realize  that  the  markets  of  this  country  were  open  to  them  and  that  this 
erial  could  be  laid  down  duty  paid  on  our  seaboards — Atlantic  and  Pacific — much 
iner  than  it  could  be  produced  in  the  United  States.  Production  over  there  has 
,tly  increased  and  new  companies  are  being  formed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  for 
loiting  this  American  process.  The  result  of  the  stimulus  brought  about  by  the 
sually  low  import  duty  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
orts  of  the  material.  These  importations  have  been  limited  only  by  the  quan- 
s  that  the  factories  have  been  able  to  produce.  The  rate  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
pound,  about  3  per  cent  ad  valorem,  affords  absolutely  no  protection  and  the 
mue  to  the  Government  is  insignificant.  The  imports  for  two  and  one-half  years 
ing  June  30,  1920,  valued  at  $775,352,  yielded  the  Government  a  revenue  of  only 
230.62. 

he  imports  for  the  period  from  June  30,  1920,  to  October  1,  1921,  were  $992,052. 
?  is  almost  30  per  cent  more  than  in  the  whole  two  and  one-half  years  preceding, 
significance  of  the  threatened  flood  of  imported  cork  board  is  very  evident  from 
and  from  the  following:  During  the  first  six  months  of  1921  we  manufactured  and 
ped  into  the  United  States  41  per  cent  less  than  for  the  same  period  in  1920.  This 
ease  was  principally  due  to  general  business  depression  and  lack  of  building 
itniction.  Importations,  however,  actually  increased  in  the  same  period.  Even 
?  striking  is  the  amount  of  over  5,000,000  pounds  imported  in  the  last  half  of 
I  and  the  2,500,000  pounds  imported  from  July  1,  1921,  to  October  1,  1921. 
i  is  at  the  rate  of  10,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  or  approximately  the  total  amount 
orted  in  the  two  and  one-half  years  comprising  1918, 1919,  and  the  first  half  of  1920. 
niess  an  adequate  duty  is  provided  for  cork  insulation  all  manufacture  will 
warily  have  to  be  transferred  to  the  other  side  and  the  industry  lost  to  the 
mean" manufacturer — the  American  home  investment  being  wiped  out. 
uring  the  war  the  greater  part  of  the  production  of  our  factories  (Camden,  N.  J., 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.)  was  allocated  to  tne  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  to  the 
tod  States  Shipping  Board.  The  industry  was  classified  by  the  War  Trade  Board 
ssential. 

e  might  mention  some  of  the  many  uses  made  of  cork  insulation  bv  our  Govern- 
t: 

i  ships  of  the  Navy  it  is  used  for  food  compartments  and  for  the  isolation  of  the 
«j  and  heated  quarters. 

lie  modern  submarine  has  its  machinery  room  and  men's  living  quarters  insulated 
i  cork  board. 

ractically  all  of  the  Shipping  Board's  steamers  have  the  food  compartments  insu- 
rl  with  cork. 

>rk  insulation  is  used  largely  in  the  powder  and  poison-gas  plants,  shell-loading 
oim.  and  cold-storage  warehouses  constructed  by  the  Government, 
nnense  warehouses  erected  by  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France 
*  insulated  by  cork  board  manufactured  in  this  country. 
I  of  our  Army  cantonments  had  ice  plants  insulated  with  cork  board, 
nwed  from  both  a  national  defense  and  an  economic  standpoint,  we  believe  that 
industry,  so  essentially  American  and  so  essential  to  America,  requires  proper 
potion.     A  duty  of  35  per  cent  is  necessary  or,  if  a  specific  duty  is  preferred,  it 
.1*1  hi*  fixed  at  2 J  cents  per  pound. 


6.  Importations  of  cork  paper. 


Value.  Dulyp.id.  L^vato- 


Per  cent. 
35 
35 
KLftt  6  months i        31,848.00,        li;i46.80  ,  35 


$116,665.00  l      $40,832.75 
101,569.00  I        35,549.55 


vrond  6  ruomhs 
t'iiM  9  months 


T«al... 
;ti  mated. 


30,712.00  i        10,749.20  ,  35 


17,193.00 


297, 987. 00 


16,017.55  J  35 


104, 295. 85 
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BUSINESS  DRIVEN  ABROAD. 


A  considerable  amount  of  cork  paper,  used  for  cigarette  tips,  was  formerly 
factured  in  the  United  States,  but  the  business  during  the  last  few  years  has  dnn* 
entirely  to  Europe.  The  most  of  the  cork  paper  comes  from  Spain  and  Poftc- 
It  was  also  produced  in  Germany  in  large  quantities  before  the  war.  At  one  tev 
we  employed  in  Pittsburgh  over  100  people  on  this  work,  but  were  forced  to  dismal 
that  part  of  our  plant  and  transfer  our  business  to  Spain.  We  now  have  a  factor  a 
Seville,  Spain,  for  making  cork -paper.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  material  is  sot  ms. 
factured  now  by  any  of  the  American  factories,  but  is  all  imported.  Cork  pur 
for  cigarette  tips  is  now  used  in  comparatively  small  quantities  in  this  counm  * 
fad  was  dropped  during  the  war  when  the  demand  arose  for  cheap  cigarettes. 

7.  Importations  of  manufactures  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  or  of  cart  lak  * 
artificial  cork  or  bark  substitutes,  granulated  or  ground  cork  not  especially  prvrtv  «■ 
in  this  section. 


1918 

1919 

1920— First  6  months... 

Second  6  months 

1921— First  9  months. . . 

Total 


$32,547.00 
51,286.00 
37,703.00 
57  235.00 
39,989.00 


Dutyp^d-  ,£'£ 


SB,  764.00 
L5,3S5lS0 
11, 310. » 
17,170.50 
11,996.70 


?r 


x 


218,760.00 


65,«27.tt 


Under  the  tariff  we  propose  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  Government's  r*^ . 
would  have  been  approximately  $75,000. 

The  manufacture  of  life-preserver  blocks,  seine  floats,  insoles,  and  other  cork  yr- 
ucta  coming  under  this  section,  like  cork  paper,  is  already  lost  to  the  United  it** 
on  account  of  insufficient  protection.    We  find  it  more  economical  to  make  xh*c 
Spain  and  pay  the  present  duty. 

IMPORTANCE   OF  INDUSTRY  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES* 

The  cork  industry  of  the  United  Sjtates  comprises  at  least  20  j*nmp«t>i— 
probable  invested  capital  of  over  $15,000,000. 

These  factories  employ  more  than  6,000  operatives. 

The  chief  centers  of  production  are  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  V« 
Jersey,  and  Illinois. 

COSTS   AND   WAGES   HERE   AND  ABROAD. 

The  difference  in  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  Spain,  where  *? 
first-hand  knowledge  of  manufacturing  conditions,  is  due  to  three  factors: 

(1)  Lower  costs  of  raw  materials  in  Spain. — The  cork  bark  does  not  require  tltf  y 
paring  and  the  packing  as  when  it  is  intended  for  shipment  abroad.  All  ^xan  * 
bark  are  taxed  5  pesetas  gold  ($1)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  by  the  Spanish  6**«*t 
ment. 

(2)  Lower  overhead  and  fixed  charges. — The  accessibility  of  the  foreign  manunr^ 
to  the  raw  material  gives  him  an  advantage  in  that  he  need  not  buy  in  advance  ■•••* 
actual  requirements,  thus  reducing  his  working  capital  to  a  minimum.    Much  ehr* 
construction  also  can  be  used  in  factory  buildings,  owing  to  the  milder  cliiiav 

(3)  Lower  labor  costs. — A  comparison  of  wages  paid  at  our  Pittsburgh  and  ?*• 
factories  follows: 


Cork  bark  sorters . . 

Cork  punchers 

Machine  operatives 


Average  rates  per 
week. 


Spain. 


United 
States. 


16.00 
6.00 
3.25 


$30.00 
30.00 
15.00 


Sorters  of  corks. 
Common  labor.. 
Boys 


Avwtt9»iV^ 


Spate 


IB 


jv- 


!• 
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t  Lisbon  cork  bark  sorters  at  present  are  paid  $3.60  per  week  and  common  laborers 
0  per  week,  based  on  current  exchange. 

is  the  general  impression  that  the  European  workman  is  less  efficient  than  the 
mean.  Our  experience  in  manufacturing  in  Spain  has  demonstrated  that  this  is 
the  case.  Our  operatives  there  compare  very  favorably  with  those  in  this  country, 
i  in  production  and  workmanship. 

hile  wages  in  Spain  and  Portugal  have  materially  increased  in  recent  years,  yet 
rise  in  costs  on  the  other  side  is  counterbalanced  by  the  enhanced  value  o!  the 
jrjean  dollar. 

GENERAL. 

ie  cork  business  is  now  a  close  competitive  one  as  there  are  no  longer  any  patented 
esses  or  machines  to  give  any  one  manufacturer  a  monopoly  or  advantage  over 
her. 

ring  to  his  higher  cost  of  production,  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  hope  to 
oete  in  foreign  markets.  The  trade  which  we  formerly  had  with  Central  and 
!h  America  during  the  period  of  the  war  was  due  entirely  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
upplies  direct  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  With  the  return  of  more  normal  shipping 
fitions,  this  business  disappeared. 

CONCLUSION. 

om  the  foregoing  impartial  statement  of  the  history  of  the  cork  industry  and  the 
pertaining  to  its  present  status  at  home  and  abroad,  it  will  be  apparent  that 

trial  modifications  in  the  present  tariff  schedules  are  a  vital  necessity: 

rut,  if  America  is  to  be  to  any  appreciable  extent  self-equipped  and  self-sustaining 

e  great  and  growing  needs  of  the  cork  industry  in  the  event  of  military  emergency ; 

c-ond,  if  the  present  investment  of  American  capital  at  home  is  not  to  suffer  by 

Mctive  competition  from  abroad; 

ird,  if  American  labor  is  to  be  given  a  chance  in  the  future  to  develop  its  skill  and 

t  its  industry  in  this  constantly  growing  business; 

urth.  if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  derive  anything  like  a  fair  or  just  revenue 

that  portion  of  the  business  which  is  of  foreign  origin  and  which  will  always  enjoy 

cntial  share  in  the  American  market; 

fth,  if  the  opportunity  of  the  Government  to  derive  a  reasonable  amount  of  cus- 
revenue  from  thiff  rmriness  is  not  longer  to  be  ignored  and  the  Government 

er  deprived  of  the  internal  taxes  legitimately  resulting  from  the  establishment, 

itenance.  and  enlargement  of  American  industrial  enterprises. 

CORK  INSULATION. 

. 

[Paragraph  1412.} 
.    STATEMENT  OF  JUNIUS  H.  STONE,  NEW  YOBS  CITY. 

enator  McCuhrer.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Stone? 
tr.  Stoke.  New  York. 

tr.  Chairmen  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  sorry  to  come 
>re  you  so  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  matter  I  wish  to  speak  on  is 
mportant  one.  It  is  the  matter  of  cork  insulation  and  has  to  do 
i  the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer, 
hedule  14,  paragraph  1412,  page  65,  of  the  tariff  bill  as  it  passed 
House  provides: 

an  u  la  ted  or  ground  cork :  Cork  insulation,  whoUy  or  in  chief  value  of  cork 
e,  granulated  or  ground  cork,  in  slabs,  boards,  planks,  or  molded  forms; 
tile ;  cork  paper  and  manufactures,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  bark  or 
idal  cork  and  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

lie  proposed  tariff  puts  this  material — cork  board — which  is  stand- 
insulation  material  all  over  the  country  to-day  and  is  used  for 
-storage  plants,  ice-cream  plants,  etc.,  on  the  same  basis  as  cork 
er  for  cigarette  tips,  fishing-rod  handles,  etc.,  and  gives  it  an  ad 
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valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  presumably  on  the  American  valine 
plan.  It  should  be  based  on  the  lumber  schedule,  as  it  is  a  subsfcta 
for  lumber,  and  is  never  used  in  any  other  way. 

I  submitted  a  brief  on  this  subject,  covering  some  points  whid 
shall  not  repeat,  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Hon*. 
wish  to  give  you  another  angle,  another  slant,  that  I  did  not  touch .: 
but  whicn,  to  my  mind,  is  the  meat  of  the  whole  situation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  your  brief  state  what  rates  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

The  present  tariff  carries  a  duty  of  one-quarter  of  1  cent  p« 
pound.  ,  I  have  proposed,  in  the  brief  submitted  to  the  House, 
duty  of  three- fourths  of  a  cent,  which  is  three  times  the  pr«= 
duty.    The  conclusions  reached  in  that  brief  submitted  to  the  Wi 
and  Means  Committee  were  these : 

First,  that  ample  protection  to  American  industry  would  be  obtain*.'  fc 
imposing  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  cort-toc 
insulation,  that  is  to  say,  tripling  the  present  duty. 

Second,  that  such  a  duty  would  produce  the  largest  possible  revenue  t*  a 
Government 

Third,  that  it  would  afford  protection  to  the  American  users  of  the  pwfcq 
by  preventing  unreasonably  high  prices  here. 

Fourth,  that  it  would  benefit  our  own  export  trade  by  permitting  Spt  c 
supply  us  certain  of  her  own  peculiar  products  in  exchange  for  wfci<± 
would  purchase  our  farm  products  and  manufactures. 

President  Harding  well  expressed  this  conclusion  when  he  mJ 
in  his  inaugural  address,  referring  to  our  foreign  trade,  "  We  kin 
full  well  that  we  can  not  sell  where  we  do  not  buy." 

Since  I  submitted  that  brief  last  spring  nothing  has  oeccn 
to  detract  from  the  statements  therein  made,  and,  moreover,  tft 
course  of  wages  in  the  United  States  has  Confirmed  my  argues 
bearing  on  the  comparative  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  rt 
that  subject  I  made  the  following  Statement : 

Pure  cork  board  is  made  by  grinding,  compressing,  and  baking  grin 
cork  in  iron  molds  for  several  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  450  to  550  *»c 
Fahrenheit.    There  is  no  skilled  labor  employed  in  this  process.    It  k  £ 
dusty,  hot,  disagreeable  work,  with  the  smoke  and  fumes  from  the 
cork  adding  to  the  general  discomfort.    The  cheapest  type  of  foreign  tefc- 
employed,  generally  Poles  and  Italians — the  type  that  comes  here  for  « 
years,  accumulates  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  returns  to  its  native  vs£ 
across  the  seas.    It  is  the  type  Congress  is  now  attempting  to  keep  out  ** 
country,  for  a  while  at  least 

Before  the  war  American  cork-board  factories  paid  this  labor — that  ii  ' 
1909  to  1912 — $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day,  and  the  supply  was  greater  tto? 
demand.    Now,  it  is  being  paid  $4  per  day  for  eight  hours*  work,  bat  «?*' 
a  year,  unless  all  signs  fail,  it  will  be  working  gladly  for  $2.50  to  $3. 

This  is  no  industry  where  skilled  American  labor  caUs,  as  Is  Its  rigfct  t  i 
protected  against  the  underpaid  labor  of  Europe.  A  dozen  or  so  mrchis^  i 
supervise  the  machinery,  etc.,  comprise  the  skilled  labor  of  any  cort*^ 
plant,  of  which  there  are  just  four  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

At  the  time  these  words  were  written,  common  labor  here  was  paid,  ts  vi 
$4  per  day  for  eight  hours'  work,  but  already  the  reduction  I  antidpstrl 
arrived,  and  the  same  laborers  are  thankful  if  they  receive  $3  per  *l 
day.  They  are  being  paid  from  25  to  30  cents  per  hour.  In  Spain  tfewt 
been  a  reduction  in  wages  of  approximately  15  per  cent,  while  our  rehr.  ' 
here  at  home  is  25  per  cent  or  more,  so  that  the  comparative  labor  «*  ■ 
the  two  countries  is  decidedly  more  in  favor  of  the  American  ■onmV" 
than  it  was  when  I  wrote,  and  upon  which  my  suggestion  of  m  m*r.-"" 
specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  was  based. 

If,  in  considering  this  matter,  you  have  time  to  read  the  brief  wbfcfc  5  **■ 
mentioned,  which  gives  in  sequence  the  reasons  for  the  conclusion  v  * 
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ive  asked  your  attention,  as  also  my  right  to  speak  with  some  authority  on 
subject,  I  should  be  very  greatly  obliged. 

,oming  now  to  the  further  argument  to  which  I  request  your  at- 
tion,  and  which  was  not  stressed  in  my  previous  brief,  though  it 
;  touched  upon  there,  I  desire  to  speak  upon  the  effect  that  a  high 
ff  on  cork-board  insulation  will  have  upon  the  cost  of  cold  storage 
I  so  upon  the  cost  of  living — an  expense  which  is  borne  either  by 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  on  the  one  hand  or  by  the  ultimate  con- , 
ler  on  the  other.  It  does  not  so  much  affect  the  warehousemen  or 
dealers,  since  whatever  their  expense  may  be  they  pass  it  on.  If 
original  producer,  that  is  to  say,  the  farmer  or  stock  raiser,  de- 
s  to  carry  his  product  in  storage  for  a  better  market,  then  the 
ed  expense  will  fall  on  him.  If  market  conditions  permit  him 
)ass  it  on,  when  he  sells  it  will  continue  on  to  the  ultimate  con- 
fer; if  not,  it  is  his  loss.  To  make  this  matter  clear,  let  me  say, 
he  first  place,  that  all  cold-storage  plants,  all  refrigerated  struc- 
;s  of  whatever  kind,  that  are  of  any  size  or  importance  in  the 
ted  States  are  to-day  insulated  with  this  material — pure  cork 
rd.  A  large  cold-storage  warehouse  will  take  from  500,000  to 
0,000  square  feet  board  measure,  that  is  1  inch  thick.  A  com- 
itively  small  ice  plant  or  cold-storage  plant  will  take  from  100,000 
50,000  square  feet  board  measure. 

l  a  single  large  plant  in  New  York  City,  the  Merchants'  Ref  riger- 
Co.8  Tenth  Avenue  warehouse,  there  is  installed  between 

,000  and  3,000,000  square  feet  of  pure  cork  board. 
enator  Smoot.  What  do  you  suggest  in  your  brief  as  to  the-  ad 
•rem  rates? 
[r.  Stoke.  I  do  not  suggest  an  ad  valorem.    We  suggest  a  specific 

of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Let  us  take  as  an  ex- 
ile the  average  large  warehouse  that  will  require  perhaps  1,000,000 
tre  feet.  A  difference  in  price  of  10  cents  per  square  foot,  board 
sure — and  there  has  been  fully  that  difference  between  prices  a 
•  apart— means  a  difference  of  cost  of  $100,000  on  that  single 
ding,  and  the  interest  and  depreciation  upon  that  investment  will 
t  least  10  per  cent  or  $10,000  per  year.  In  such  a  case  we  have 
>.000  of  "frozen  capital"  that  will  never  be  liquefied,  and  the 
umers  of  this  country,  or  the  farmers  who  produce  the  products 
this  one  warehouse  preserves,  will  pay  $10,000  a  year  indefinitely 
the  privilege  of  contributing  an  excess  initial  profit  to  the  cork- 
•d  manufacturers/  This  does  not  apply  alone  to  the  cold-storage 
e houses;  it  applies  to  the  ice-making  plants.  It  goes  into  the 
of  icing  every  car  of  fruit  that  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast  or 
South  to  northern  markets,  and  in  the  same  proportion  it  enters 
the  cost  of  handling  milk  at  the  dairies  and  creameries  through- 
the  country.  In  fact  wherever  refrigeration  goes — and  it  touches 
ur  daily  life  in  a  hundred  ways  undreamt  of  a  generation  back — 
excess  profit  makes  itself  felt  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer 
consumer  alike. 

le  question  will  naturally  occur  to  you,  How  is  it  possible  that  this 
be  the  case  when  the  usual  law  of  competition  would  bring  into 
business  additional  manufacturers  if  a  large  and  unreasonable 
t  were  obtained  by  those  already  in  the  trade?  The  answer 
at  at  the  present  time — and  for  many  years  past  it  has  been  the 
—the  trade  in  the  United  States  is  dominated  by  one  large  manu- 
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faeturing  concern  that  produces  somewhere  between  50  and  75 
cent  of  the  total  Americanproduction. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  name  of  that  concern? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  the  Armstrong  concern,  of  Pittsburgh. 

There  are  two  other  manufacturers  in  the  States,  making  «i 
some  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  production,  who  follow  carefullv  in  & 
wake  of  the  dominating  company  referred  to.  These  small  nua> 
.facturers  know  that  the  line  of  least  resistance^  and  the  profit*' j 
one  for  them,  is  to  follow  and  maintain  substantially  the  prices  tiii 
the  dominating  concern  sees  fit  to  make.  In  this  way  they  sera! 
a  handsome  profit ;  they  afford  a  semblance  of  competition  whit  b  i 
very  valuable  to  the  dominant  manufacturer;  ana,  as  there  \s  w 
collusion  or  understanding  of  any  kind  between  them,  all  the  rajai*- 
ments  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  are  met,  wnile  at  the  sm 
time  the  American  consumer  is  -faced  with  what  is  practically  a  rock 
ribbed'monopoly.  Some  10  years  ago  another  American  concern  i 
company  worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  essayed  the  manufacture  <L 
pure  cork  board.  For  three  years  after  they  started  prices  were  rt 
until  cork  board  was  sold  for  less  than  cost,  and  finally  they  <kci&i 
that  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle  and  ceased  manufacturing 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  name  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Johns-Manville  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Thereupon  prices  promptly  rose  again  to  a  level  that  enabled  tfc 
dominant  factor  in  the  situation  to  recoup  the  losses  of  the  three  krf 
years  during  which  the  new  competition  was  frozen  out.  This  s 
of  affairs  has  had  the  natural  result  of  chilling  the  ardor  of  in 
others  who  desired  to  enter  this  well-protected  field. 

As  to  the  profits  obtained  by  this  dominant  concern  in  the  miE- 
facture  of  cork  products,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  from  a  pn» 
pectus  issued  by  them  last  fall,  when  'they  were  floating  an  issue  4 
bonds,  that  their  earnings  on  a  capitalization  of  $13,000,000  for  tk 
first  10  months  of  1920  were  over  $5,000,000,  of  which  they  propped 
to  write  off  $2,700,000  in  a  reduction  of  their  inventory,  conine* 
etc.,  whichr  it  will  be  noted,  not  only  reduced  their  inventor  -m 
also  their  income  tax,  while  the  physical  assets  covered  by  t&*  » 
ventory,  etc.,  remained  in  their  possession  unchanged. 

It  is  certainly  clear  from  such  figures  as  these  that  this  is  *J 
struggling  infant  industry  needing  protection,  but  is  rather  an  J^J 
bodied  warrior  not  only  competent  to  defend  himself  but  to  in?  J 
considerable  damage  upon  everybody  else. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  proper  tariff  r>- 
on  this  cork-board  insulation,  and  I  desire  to  call  your  special  v,U 
tion  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  wood  product — the  bark  of  the  cork  **«- 
that  is,  made  up  in  the  form  of  boards  or  planks,  that  it  takfr  ^ 
place  of  spruce  boards  in  cold-storage  insulation,  and  that  this  :- 
only  function  or  use.  It  is  therefore,  properly  speaking,  oompmn 
to  spruce  lumber,  both  in  its  origin  and  its  use,  and  it  is  "for  this 
that  the  present  tariff  carries  with  it  a  specific  duty  practkaflr  I 
same  as  carried  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  on  finishni  -?- 
boards,  which  was  $2.50  per  thousand  square  feet  1  inch  tliirk.  T» 
specific  duty  on  cork  board  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  nwj^ 
$2.25  per  thousand  square  feet,  1  inch  thick,  the  cork  board  it^( 
weighing  an  average  of  0.9  pound  per  square  foot,  board  inea^n 
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have  made  up  two  small  models,  to  which  I  ask  your  attention, 

showing  the  insulation  of  cold-storage  plants  as  it  was  20  years 
»,  consisting  of  the  old-fashioned  boards  and  air  spaces,  so  called. 

other  the  pure  cork-board  insulation  of  to-day,  which  consists  or 

cork  board  erected  in  Portland  cement  and  finished  with  Port- 
i-cement  plaster  on  the  interior  of  the  room.  As  you  will  see  from 
se  models,  we  have  gained  in  storage  space  by  reducing  the  thick- 
5  of  the  insulation,  the  cork  boards  taking  up  less  space  than  the 
uce  boards  used  to ;  we  have  gained  in  efficiency,  since  spruce  trans- 
s  nearly  twice  as  much  heat  for  a  given  thickness  as  cork  board ; 
!  we  have  gained  in  cost,  since  to  get  an  equal  efficiency  we  would 
e  to  use  eight  spruce  1-inch  boards  against  4  inches  of  cork  board. 

have  also  gained  in  safety,  since  the  cork  board  is  slow  burning, 
reas  spruce  boards,  when  erected  with  air  spaces  between  them, 
n  a  veritable  fire  trap.    The  present  standard  cork-board  insula- 

is  therefore  a  long  step  in  advance  of  the  practice  of  20  years 
,  and,  as  I  have  said,  this  present  insulating  material,  pure  cork 
nK  is  the  logical  successor  of  the  spruce  lumber  of  that  time  and 
ild  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  basis,  both  as  to  the  rate  of  duty 
the  method  of  laying  it,  which  should  be  specific,  not  ad  valorem, 
i  will  note  that  spruce  ooards  under  the  pending  tariff  bill  come 

this  country  duty  free,  provided  the  country  of  export  admits 
similar  lumber  free. 

?nator  La  Follette.  Where  does  that  matter  that  is  used  as  a 
lg:  come  from  ? 

r.  Stone.  Do  you  mean  from  which  this  cork  is  made  ? 
mator  La  Follette.'  Yes. 

r.  Stone.  Principally  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 
mator  McCumber.  There  is  none  in  the  United  States,  is  there  ? 
r.  Stone.  None  whatever,  except  for  a  few  beautiful  trees  that 
government  has  grown  in  California  and  in  Arizona. 
?nator  McCumber.  It  is  all  imported,  is  it? 
r.  Stonb.  Yes.    There  [indicating]  is  the  cork  board  as  it  comes 
\  the  tree.   We  take  that  and  from  it  we  make  these  bottle  corks. 
n  those  we  have  this  cork  waste,  which  is  residue.    That  is  made 

this  granulated  material.  That  granulated  material,  in  turn. 
ade  into  this  solid  block.  That  enters  into  the  construction  oi 
[ation  of  these  cold-storage  plants  throughout  the  country. 
•nator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of 
on  version  of  this  material  from  the  raw  state  in  which  it  comes  ? 
r.  Stoke.  The  labor  cost  ? 
nator  ILa  Follette.  Yes. 

r.  Stone.  Yes.  In  the  United  States  the  labor  cost  is  1£  cents, 
oximately,  per  square  foot,  1  inch  thick,  against  seven-tenths 
cent,  approximately,  in  Spain,  at  the  present  time.  The  Ameri- 
labor  is  more  efficient,  but  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  labor 
*s  the  difference  in  the  cost. 

nator  Tja  Follette.  What  percentage  of  a  given  quantity  of  that 
rial  when  ready  for  consumption  is  labor  cost? 
•#  Stoke.  About  25  per  cent  in  the  United  States  and  about  18 
ent  in  Spain. 

nator  Ija  Follette,  The  total  labor  cost  is  about  25  per  cent? 
-.  Stoke.  The  total  labor  cost  is  about  25  per  cent;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  duty  you  ask? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  duty  isput  at  25  per  cent. 

Senator  La  Follette.  To  protect  that  labor? 

Mr.  Stone.  To  protect  that  labor  on  the  American  valuta 
basis. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  would  that  be  on  the  foreign  t*1« 
tion? 

Mr.  Stone.  On  foreign  valuation  that  would  be  about  betas 
45  and  50  per  cent. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  point  out  with  respect  to  Ameriat 
valuation  is  that  if  it  goes  into  effect  that  ends  foreign  imporUM 

Senator  La  Follette.  Then,  instead  of  being  a  protection  ao  ti 
difference  in  the  labor  cost  it  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent  on  the  t*q 
labor  cost  entering  into  the  production  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

One  more  point  and  I  shall  be  through.  A  specific  duty  is  ga 
erally  admitted  to  be  the  best  and  fairest  method  of  levying  is  » 
port  tariff  on  articles  that  have  no  wide  variance  in  quality,  h  i 
straightforward,  simple,  definite.  There  is  no  possibility  of  lose  % 
the  Government  through  undervaluation,  nor  to  the  importer  t. 
overvaluation  through  the  ignorance  or  error  of  the  apprtuw 
Importations  from  every  country  pay  the  same  amount  of  <iktt 
consequently  there  can  not  be  injustice  to  anyone  through  cure* 
depreciation  or  exchange  fluctuations.  A  specific  duty  can  not  ct 
any  nation  a  feeling  of  being  discriminated  against,  with  a  c*raa 
quent  loss  of  good  will  toward  our  products  and  ourselves. 

Cork  board  is  made  in  only  one  general 'quality,  and  as  for 
composition  cork  board  made  by  cementing  cork  granules  toge? 
with  asphalt,  magnesite,  casein,  etc.,  they  are  not  favored  by  & 
users  of  cold-storage  insulation,  and  lacking  intrinsic  merit  * 
no  standing  or  sale  of  any  moment.  Taken  together,  they  re- 
sent less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  cork-board  consumption  oi  *j 
country. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  said  that  these  foreign  cork  boards  are 
ing  into  the  country  in  huge  quantities,  etc.  Here  [indicating;  » 
piece  from  Italy.  They  use  coal-tar  pitch.  Here  [indicator 
a  piece  from  France.  None  of  them  pass  the  test  of  the  UrLii 
States.  We  all  know  that  pitch  melts  below  212°  F.  The  mi:i 
they  try  to  boil  it  it  goes  to  granulated  cork.  The  total  use  of  i 
stuff,  as  I  have  said,  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  consumpticr  ■ 
the  country.  This  pure  cork  board  is  the  only  kind  that  c\Os  s- 
figure. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  really  has  no  competitor? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  it  has  no  competitor.  It  has  beooot  u 
standard. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Nothing  like  this  pure  cork  board  h  ^ 
ported  at  all? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  same  thing  is  being  imported.    This  is  the  tl 
that  I  ask  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on. 

While  I  very  greatly  hope  that  the  duty  on  cork  board  *£  * 
continued  as  a  specific  duty,  yet  as  the  pending  bill  seeks  to  F : 
upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  I  desire  to  show  you  that  if  this  i*  ^ 
and  the  American- valuation  plan  of  the  pending  bill  is  adopt* :. 
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absolutely  prohibit  any  large  business  in  foreign  cork  board  and 
e  the  American  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  practical  American 
opoly  I  have  outlined.  My  reason  for  this  statement  is  that  the 
-board  business  is  largely  one  in  which  purchases  are  made  for 
re  delivery — sometimes  several  months  ahead.  Like  other  manu- 
irers,  I  usually  have  in  hand  orders  for  substantial  quantities 
ork  board  for  delivery  from  three  to  four  months  ana  in  some 
3  six  months  ahead.  At  the  present  time  I  am  taking  no  orders 
iny  large  quantities  for  spring  or  summer  delivery,  since  I  can 
possibly  know  or  even  guess  what  my  cost  will  be,  say,  in  March 
pril,  it  the  proposed  tariff  in  its  present  form  becomes  law.  I 
contract  for  my  raw  material  abroad;  I  can  contract  for  the 
tied  cork  board  at  a  definite  price,  but  if  the  duty  is  to  be  as- 
d  upon  the  selling  price  here  at  tne  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
s,  I  can  not  possibly  foresee  what  that  will  be.  The  very  fact 
my  customers  wish  to  purchase  in  advance  of  their  requirements 
le  to  their  belief  that  prices  will  probably  be  higher  then ;  and 
ey  are  higher,  the  duty  I  have  to  pay  will  be  proportionately  in- 
>ed,  while  I  must  sell,  if  I  sell  at  all,  on  present  market  values. 
irthermore,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter,  as  in  this  case,  where  a 
e  American  manufacturer  dominates  the  industry,  to  advance 
jelling  price  artificially  through  his  branches  all  over  the  coun- 
bout  the  time  that  I  or  any  other  importer  has  a  large  cargo  of 
board  about  due.  A  few  telegrams  would  raise  the  market 
>  from  Maine  to  California  25  per  cent  overnight.  After  the 
3  had  arrived  and  duty  had  been  assessed  on  that  market  price, 
»v  more  telegrams  would  bring  it  back  to  where  it  was  before, 
i  a  state  of  affairs,  I  respectfully  submit,  is  not  one  that  should 
untenanced  by  Congress  in  framing  the  tariff  upon  an  article  of 
importance  to  the  farmers  and  consumers  of  this  country  as  is 
insulation  of  cold-storage  plants  that  conserve  the  perishable 
products  which  the  one  produces  and  the  other  consumes. 
un  convinced  that  three-fourths  cent  a  pound,  the  duty  I  have 
ested  and  fortified  with  facts  and  figures  as  to  labor  and  pro- 
on  conditions,  is  the  reasonable  and  proper  answer  to  the  ques- 
••  What  import  duty  should  be  assessed  upon  cork-board  insula- 

BRIEF  OF  JUHIUS  H.  BTOHE,  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

ive  asked  the  opportunity  of  submitting  a  brief  regarding  the  import  duty 
should  be  assessed  on  cork  insulation.  In  the  tariff  now  in  force  it  Is 
*1  as  follows : 

rhetlule  N,  paragraph  340:  Cork  insulation,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
Iated  cork  in  slabs,  boards,  planks,  or  molded  forms,  t  cent  per  pound." 
the  pending  tariff  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  you,  It  is 
h1  as  foUows: 

'bedule  14.  paragraph  1412 :  Granulated  or  ground  cork ;  cork  insulation, 
j-  or  in  chief  value  of  cork  waste,  granulated  or  ground  cork,  in  slabs, 
s,  planks,  or  molded  forms;  cork  tile;  cork  paper,  and  manufactures, 
^  or  In  chief  value  of  cork  bark  or  artificial  cork  and  not  specially  pro- 
for,  26  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

following  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  cork  insulation,  as  defined  in  the 
raph  I  have  just  quoted,  including  in  a  lesser  degree  granulated  cork 
>rk  tile,  the  former  of  which  is  used  mainly  for  insulation  and  the  latter, 
ertain  extent,  being  used  as  a  floor  covering,  with  particular  reference  to 
annth  as  well  as  comfort  it  affords  by  insulating,  occupied  spaces  from 
-effects  of  cold,  hard  cement  floors.    These  remarks  do  not  refer  to  cork 

or  general  manufactures  of  cork  outside  of  the  insulation  field.    I  sub- 
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mitted  a  brief  on  this  subject  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  H** 
after  their  public  hearings  were  concluded,  being  unable  to  appear  before  ie 
committee  personally,  by  reason  of  illness,  and  this  brief  appears  in  part  &  pp 
4448,  of  the  public  hearings  before  the  committee.  It  is  not  my  mention, 
this  time  to  repeat  in  detail  the  arguments  which  I  then  submitted,  but  to  afl 
your  careful  attention  to  further  considerations,  which  I  believe  bare  j  v* 
tlnent  bearing  upon  this  important  question. 

That  you  may  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the  situation  I  will,  hmr«*a 
sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  conclusions  reached  in  my  brief  above  refen*dt 
drawn  from  my  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  which  has  been  extan 
as  I  originated  and  developed  in  the  United  States  the  manufacture  of  \m 
corkboard  insulation  that  now,  after  30  years  of  increasing  use,  has  beconr  01 
standard  insulating  material  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  wort! 

AMPLE  PROTECTION  IN  THBEK-F0UBTH8  OF  A  CMJT  FEB  POUWD— A  20*  FD  GOT 

ADVANCE. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  my  brief  to  tfce  Ways  and  Means  Committee  «tf 
as  follows: 

First.  That  ample  protection  to  American  industry  would  be  obtained  t?  4 
posing  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  cork 
insulation ;  that  is  to  say,  tripling  the  present  duty. 

Second.  That  such  a  duty  would  produce  the  largest  possible  revenue  -> 
Government. 

Third.  That  it  would  afford  protection  to  the  American  users  of  the  prwn* 
by  preventing  unreasonably  high  prices  here. 

Fourth.  That  it  would  benefit  our  own  export  trade  by  permitting  Spcu 
supply  us  certain  of  her  own  peculiar  products,  in  exchange  for  whir* 
would  purchase  our  farm  products  and  manufactures.     President 
well  expressed  this  conclusion  when  he  said  in  his  inaugural  address,  wf< 
to  our  foreign  trade,  "  We  know  full  well  that  we  can  not  sell  wbere  we  4* 
buy." 

CfiEAP  ALIEN  LABOR  USED  IN  AMERICA. 

Since  I  submitted  that  brief  last  spring  nothing  has  occurred  to 
from  the  statements  therein  made,  and,  moreover,  the  course  of  wages  * 
United  States  has  confirmed  my  argument  bearing  on  the  comparative  cc* 
production  here  and  abroad.    On  that  subject  I  made  the  following 

"Pure  cork  board  is  made  by  grinding,  compressing,  and  baking  _ 
cork  in  iron  molds  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  of  450°  to  550*  P. 
is  no  skilled  labor  employed  in  this  process.    It  is  dirty,  dusty,  hot, 
work  with  the  smoke  and  fumes  from  the  baking  cork  adding  to  the 
discomfort.    The  cheapest  type  of  foreign  labor  is  employed,  generally 
and  Italians,  the  type  that  comes  here  for  a  few  years,  accuxnulafcat  t 
hundred  dollars,  and  returns  to  its  native  village  across  the  seas.    It  * 
type  Congress  is  now  attempting  to  keep  out  of  the  country,  for  a  white, 
least.    Before  the  war  (1909-1912)   American  cork-board  factories  ptk 
labor  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  10-hour  day  and  the  supply  was  greater  than  tfct 
mand.    Now  it  is  being  paid  $4  per  day  for  8  hours9  work,  but  within  a 
unless  all  signs  fail,  it  will  be  working  gladly  for  $2.50  to  $3. 

41  This  is  no  industry  where  skilled  American  labor  calls,  as  Is  its  rlgfet  '• 
protected  against  the  underpaid  labor  of  Europe.    A  dozen  or  so  medus** 
supervise  the  machinery,  etc.,  comprise  the  skilled  labor  of  any  cork 
plant,  of  which  there  are  just  four  in  the  United  States  to-day." 

At  the  time  these  words  were  written  common  labor  here  was  befeie  ps± 
stated,  $4  per  day  for  eight  hours'  work,  but  already  the  reduction  I  aattt 
has  arrived  and  the  same  laborers  are  thankful  if  they  receive  fS  per 
hour  day.    They  are  being  paid  from  25  to  85  cents  per  hour.    In  Spate 
has  been  a  reduction  in  wages  of  approximately  15  per  cent,  while 
here  at  home  is  25  per  cent  or  more,  so  that  the  comparative  labor  cost  '* 
two  countries  is  decidedly  more  In  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer  6 
was  when  I  wrote  and  upon  which  my  suggestion  of  a  maximum  ^fedfr 
of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  was  based. 

If  in  considering  this  matter  you  have  time  to  read  the  brief  t£tf£  I 
mentioned  which  gives,  in  sequence,  the  reasons  for  the  conclustoos  V 
I  have  asked  your  attention,  as  also  my  right  to  speak  with 
on  the  subject,  I  should  be  very  greatly  obliged. 
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xmoMic  KrnDcr  or  houss  amendment  in  increasing  the  cost  of  living. 

oming  now  to  the  further  argument  to  which  I  request  your  attention,  and 

cb  was  not  stressed  in  my  previous  brief,  though  it  was  touched  upon  there, 

sire  to  speak  upon  the  effect  that  a  high  tariff  on  cork-board  insulation  will 

>  upon  the  cost  of  cold  storage  and  so  upon  the  cost  of  living — an  expense 

:h  is  borne  either  by  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by 

ultimate  consumer  on  the  other.    It  does  not  so  much  affect  the  warehouse- 

or  the  dealers,  since  whatever  their  expense  may  be  they  pass  it  on.    If  the 

inal  producer — that  is  to  say,  the  farmer  or  stock  raiser — desires  to  carry 

product  in  storage  for  a  better  market,  then  the  added  expense  will  fall  on 

If  market  conditions  permit  him  to  pass  it  on  when  he  sells,  it  will  con- 

e  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer ;  if  not,  it  is  his  loss.    To  make  this  matter 

r,  let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  cold-storage  plants,  all  refrigerated 

rtures  of  whatever  kind  that  are  of  any  size  or  importance  in  the  United 

es,  are  to-day  Insulated  with  this  material — pure  cork  board.    A  large  cold- 

ige  warehouse  will  take  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  square  feet  b.  m..  viz.  1 

thick.    A  comparatively  small  ice  plant  or  cold-storage  plant  will  take 

100,000  to  250,000  square  feet  b.  m.    In  a  single  large  plant  in  New  York 

the  Merchants  Refrigerating  Oo.'s  Tenth  Avenue  warehouse,  there  is  in- 

*d  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  square  feet  of  pure  cork  board. 

INCREASING  THE  SPREAD  BETWEEN  PRODUCER  AND  CONSUMER. 

t  us  take  as  an  example  the  average  large  warehouse  that  will  require  per- 
1,000,008  square  feet  A  difference  in  price  of  10  cents  per  square  foot 
1  measure — and  there  has  been  fully  that  difference  between  prices  a  year 
t — means  a  difference  of  cost  of  $100,000  on  .that  single  building,  and  the 
est  and  depreciation  upon  that  investment  will  be  at  least  10  per  cent,  or 

00  per  year.  In  such  a  case  we  have  $100,000  of  "  frozen  capital "  that  will 
r  be  liquefied,  and  the  consumers  of  this  country,  or  the  farmers  who  pro- 
the  products  that  this  one  warehouse  preserves,  will  pay  $10,000  a  year  in- 
itely  for  the  privilege  of  contributing  an  excess  Initial  profit  to  the  cork- 

1  manufacturers.  This  does  not  apply  alone  to  the  cold-storage  warehouse ; 
plies  to  the  ice-making  plants.  It  goes  into  the  cost  of  icing  every  car  of 
that  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast  or  the  South  to  northern  markets,  and  in 
ame  proportion  it  enters  into  the  cost  of  handling  milk  at  the  dairies  and 
aeries  throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  wherever  refrigeration  goes — and 
ches  on  our  daily  life  in  a  hundred  ways  undreampt  of  a  generation  back — 
excess  profit  makes  itself  felt  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer  and  con- 
r  alike. 

BOW  THE  AMERICAN   MONOPOLY  CRUSHES  OUT  COMPETITION. 

2  question  will  naturally  occur  to  you,  How  is  it  possible  that  this  can 
e  case  when  the  usual  law  of  competition  would  bring  into  the  business 
tonal  manufacturers  if  a  large  and  unreasonable  profit  were  obtained  by 

already  in  the  trade?  The  answer  is  that  at  the  present  time  and  for 
years  past  it  has  been  the  case,  the  trade  in  the  United  States  is  domi- 
by  one  large  manufacturing  concern  that  produces  somewhere  between 
td  75  per  cent  of  the  total  American  production.  There  are  two  other 
fhcturers  in  the  States,  making  each  some  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the.  pro- 
Hi .  who  follow  carefully  in  the  wake  of  the  dominating  company  referred 
mese  small  manufacturers  know  that  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
rofltable  one  for  them,  is  to  follow  and  maintain  substantially  the  prices 
the  dominating  concern  sees  fit  to  make.  In  this  way  they  secure  a 
oine  profit,  they  afford  a  semblance  of  competition  which  is  very  valuable 
.  dominant  manufacturer,  and  as  there  is  no  collusion  or  understanding 
f  kind  between  them,  all  the  requirements  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
are  met  while  at  the  same  time  the  American  consumer  is  faced  with 
Is  practically  a  rockrlbbed  monopoly.  Some  10  years  ago  another  Ameri- 
»ncern,  a  company  worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  essayed  the  manufac- 
>f  pure  cork  board.  For  three  years  after  they  started  prices  were  cut 
Tork  board  was  sold  for  less  than  cost,  and  finally  they  decided  that  the 
was  not  worth  the  candle  and  ceased  manufacturing,  whereupon  prices 
ttly  rose  again  to  a  level  that  enabled  the  dominant  factor  in  the  situation 
f>up  the  losses  of  the  three  lean  years  during  which  the  new  competition 
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was  frozen  out.    This  state  of  affairs  has  had  the  natural  result  of  ti&Zzr 
the  ardor  of  any  others  who  desired  to  enter  this  well-protected  field. 

As  to  the  profits  obtained  by  this  dominant  concern  in  the  manumlttr^ 
cork  products,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  from  a  prospectus  Issued  by  U-: 
last  fall,  when  they  were  floating  an  issue  of  bonds,  that  their  earning  » 
capitalization  of  $13,000,000  for  the  first  10  months  of  1920,  were  over  J5.0C'"' 
of  which  they  proposed  to  write  off  $2,700,000  in  a  reduction  of  their  inrra:  - 
contracts,  etc.,  which,  it  will  be  noted,  not  only  reduced  their  inventor?  ♦ - 
also  their  income  tax,  while  the  physical  assets  covered  by  the  inventory.  ►. 
remained  in  their  possession  unchanged. 

It  is  certainly  clear  from  such  figures  as  these  that  this  is  no  struggling  i*  .= 
industry  needing  protection,  but  is  rather  an  able-bodied  warrior,  not  i. 
competent  to  defend  himself  but  to  inflict  considerable  damage  upon  ev«T>^ 
else. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  SPBUCE  LUMBEB. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  proper  tariff  rate  on  this  *  -. 
board  insulation,  and  I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  far;  - 
it  is  a  wood  product — the  bark  of  the  cork  oak — that  it  is  made  up  a  "* 
form  of  boards  or  planks,  that  it  takes  the  place  of  spruce  boards  in  -•< 
storage  insulation,  and  that  this  is  its  only  function  or  use.  It  is,  the***. 
properly  speaking,  comparable  to  spruce  lumber,  both  in  its  origin  a*:  in 
use,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  present  tariff  carries  with  it  a  5-  i 
duty  practically  the  same  as  carried  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  K»»  > 
finished  spruce  boards,  which  was  $2.50  per  thousand  square  feet,  1  inch  v-i 
The  specific  duty  on  cork  board  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  average*  £^ 
per  thousand  square  feet,  1  inch  thick,  the  cork  board  itself  weig&uu  * 
average  of  nine-tenths  pound  per  square  feet  board  measure. 

I  have  made  up  two  small  models,  to  which  I  ask  your  attention,  one  shn-t 
the  insulation  of  cold-storage  plants  as  it  was  20  years  ago,  consisting  «i  '- 
old-fashioned  boards  and  air  spaces,  so  called,  the  other  the  pure  cort-*»»r 
insulation  of  to-day,  which  consists  of  the  cork  board  erected  in  P»«-? 
cement  and  finished  with  Portland  cement  plaster  on  the  interior  of  the  n«c 
As  you  will  see  from  these  models,  we  have  gained  in  storage  space  by  rr!;_* 
the  thickness  of  the  insulation,  the  cork  boards  taking  up  less  space  thn  . 
spruce  boards  used  to;  we  have  gained  in  efficiency,  since  spruce  trur  - 
nearly  twice  as  much  heat  for  a  given  thickness  as  cork  board ;  and  «*-  - 
gained  in  cost,  since  to  get  an  equal  efficiency  we  would  have  to  use    - 
spruce  1-inch  boards  against  4  inches  of  cork  board.    We  have  also  £&£*?  . 
safety,  since  the  cork  board  is  slow  burning,  whereas  spruce  boards  v 
erected  with  air  spaces  between  them,  form  a  veritable  fire  trap.    Th*  r**  * 
standard  cork-board  insulation  is,  therefore,  a  long  step  in  advaix** 
practice  of  20  years  ago,  and,  as  I  have  said,  this  present  insulating  tu> 
pure  cork  board,  is  the  logical  successor  of  the  spruce  lumber  of  that    - 
and  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  basis,  both  as  to  the  rate  of  dur   id 
the  method  of  laying  it,  which  should  be  specific,  not  ad  valorem.    Y«.  • 
note  that  spruce  boards,  under  the  pending  tariff  bill,  come  into  this  <••->  ~ 
duty  free,  provided  the  country  of  export  admits  our  similar  lumber  fcv* 

A  specific  duty  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  and  fairest  nvtfcoi 
levying  an  import  tariff  on  articles  that  have  no  wide  variance  is  qlu 
It  is  straightforward,  simple,  definite.    There  is  no  possibility  of  loss  ^  • 
Government  through   undervaluation,   nor   to  the   importer   by   overate 
through  the  ignorance  of  error  of  the  appraisers.    Importations  from  every  -  "■ 
try  pay  the  same  amount  of  duty ;  consequently  there  can  not  he  iajafii'  • 
anyone  through  currency  depreciation  or  exchange  fluctuations.    A  s|vca  ?  * 
can  not  give  any  nation  a  feeling  of  being  discriminated  against,  vtti  -  ■- 
sequent  loss  of  good  will  toward  our  products  and  ourselves. 

Cork  board  is  made  in  only  one  general  quality,  and  as  for  the  coaj^-  ■ 
cork  boards  made  by  cementing  cork  granules  together  with  aspfralt,  anr^* 
casein,  etc.,  they  are  not  favored  by  the  users  of  cold-storage  tnso)*iv*>  » 
lacking  intrinsic  merit,  have  no  standing  or  sale  of  any  moment.  Tiw 
gether  they  represent  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  cork-board  oonsumpf«> ■-'  v 
country. 

IMPBACnCABILITT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  VALUATION   PULK. 

While  I  very  greatly  hope  that  the  duty  on  cork  board  will  be  contto**  -  • 
specific  duty,  yet  as  the  pending  bill  seeks  to  put  it  upon  an  ad  valsn*  *•• 
I  desire  to  show  you  that  if  this  is  done  and  the  American  valuation  gUr  *'-* 
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ling  bill  Is  adopted,  it  will  absolutely  prohibit  any  large  business  In  foreign 

board,  and  leave  the  American  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  practical 

rican  monopoly  I  have  outlined.    My  reason  for  this  statement  is  that  the 

-board  business  is  largely  one  in  which  purchases  are  made  for  future 

ery — sometimes  several  months  ahead.    Like  other  manufacturers  I  usually 

in  hand  orders  for  substantial  quantities  of  cork  board  for  delivery  from 

&  to  four  months,  and  in  some  cases  six  months,  ahead.    At  the  present 

I  am  taking  no  orders  for  any  large  quantities  for  spring  or  summer  de- 

y,  since  I  can  not  possibly  know  or  even  guess  what  my  cost  will  be,  say 

arch  or  April,  if  the  proposed  tariff  in  its  present  form  becomes  law.    I  can 

tact  for  my  raw  material  abroad,  I  can  contract  for  the  finished  cork  board, 

definite  price,  but  if  the  duty  is  to  be  assessed  upon  the  selling  price 

at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  I  can  not  possibly  foresee  what 

will  be.    The  very  fact  that  my  customers  wish  to  purchase  in  advance  of 

*  requirements  is  due  to  their  belief  that  prices  will  probably  be  higher 
,  and  If  they  are  higher  the  duty  I  have  to  pay  will  be  proportionately  in- 
$ed,  while  I  must  sell,  if  I  sell  at  all,  on  present  market  values, 
rthermore,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter,  as  in  this  case  where  a  single  Ameri- 
manufacturer  dominates  the  industry*  to  advance  the  selling  price  arti- 
ly  through  his  branches  all  over  the  country,  about  the  time  that  I  or  any 

*  importer  has  a  large  cargo  of  cork  board  about  due.  A  few  telegrams 
d  raise  the  market  price  from  Maine  to  California  25  per  cent  over  night, 
r  the  cargo  had  arrived  and  duty  had  been  assessed  on  that,  market  price, 
r  more  telegrams  would  bring  it  back  to  where  it  was  before.  Such  a  state 
(fairs.  I  respectfully  submit,  is  not  one  that  should  be  countenanced  by 
ress  in  framing  the  tariff  upon  an  article  of  such  importance  to  the  farmers 
consumers  of  this  country  as  is  the  insulation  of  cold-storage  plants  that 
>rve  the  perishable  food  products  which  the  one  produces  and  the  other 
lines., 

tm  convinced  that  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  the  duty  I  have  suggested 
fortified  with  facts  and  figures  as  to  labor  and  production  conditions,  is  the 
inable  and  proper  answer  to  the  question,  "What  import  duty  should  be 
seel  upon  cork-board  insulation?" 

TOTS. 

[Paragraph  1414.] 

TEMENT  OF  ALFRED  C.  GILBERT,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONK.,  REPRE- 
INTING  THE  TOY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

*  AMERICA  (INC.). 

r.  Gilbert.  I  am  president  of  The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Co.,  located  at 

Haven,  Conn. 
»iiator  McCumber.  To  what  subject  do  you  desire  to  address 

«elf? 

r.  Gii^bert.  To  paragraph  1414. 

>mitor  McCitmber.  Kelating  to  what? 

r.   Gilbert.  Kelating  to  toys.     I  represent  the  Toy  Manufac- 

rs*  Association  of  America,  which  has  a  membership  of  a&out 

manufacturers  who  stand  for  leadership  in  the  tov  industry.    I 

sve  that  I  also  represent  every  American  boy,  girl,  mother,  and 

f  r  in  the  United  States  who  is  interested  in  seeing  this  great  in- 

rv  preserved.    I  do  not  want  you  to  challenge  that  statement 

1  you  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to  make  an  exhibition  of  the 

•ts  that  we  are  producing  in  this  country  and  to  demonstrate  to 

their  educational  influence  and  character.    Then  I  shall  be  glad 

t  you  decide  for  yourselves. 

jiiator  McLean.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? 

r.  Gilbert.  Senator,  I  have  nine  points  that  I  would  iike  to  cover 

citation.    I  think  if  I  could  cover  them  as  I  have  them  in  mind 

iuld  save  the  time  of  the  committee. 
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Senator  McLean.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  first  important  point  that  I  want  to  mat  j 
the  relative  value  of  German  imports.    If  I  give  you  this  infora* 
tion,  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  partgnft 
to  which  I  am  addressing  myself. 

Toys  are  at  top  of  the  list  of  German  imports  into  the  Unit-.-. 
States.    But  if  the  exports  from  Germany  to  all  countries  of  all  «  <n 
modities  are  arranged  according  to  value,  toys  stand  eighteenth  * 
the  list  of  German  exports*    When  we  turn  to  the  record  of  imf*»n* 
from  Germany  into  the  United  States  and  arrange  them  acconii** 
to  value,  toys  stand  second,  and  a  close  second.   TFhis  was  th*  •  *.-* 
in  1912, 1913,  and  1914,  and  the  order  was  practically  the  same  in  u 
10  years  prior  to  1914.     So  far  as  German  trade  with  the  Unit* 
States  is  concerned,  the  toy  industry  is  called  upon  to  bear  the  \>rz 
of  German  cheap  labor  and  child-labor  competition.     To  express  ti- 
same  thought  by  a  comparison  of  commodities  before  1914,  we  im- 
ported as  large  a  volume  of  toys  as  we  did  of  dyes,  and  you  all  k&« 
what  protection  the  dye  industry  must  have  to  survive  in  this  cousir. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  visualize  the  growth  of  the  new  toy  industn 

Senator  Watson.  What  did  you  say  about  the  dye  industry! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  say  that  according  to  Government  statistics  rb 
importations  from  Germany  of  toys  into  the  United  States  at  ««• 
time  and  another  were  as  large  as  the  imports  of  dyes  from  tk: 
country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Years  ago. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  submit  a  short  tabulation  showing  the  imports  <4 
toys  and  dyes  from  Germany  from  1910  to  1921,  omitting  the  *i 
years. 


Toys: 

1910 $6,  742, 000 

1911 6, 938, 000 

J912 6,  686, 000 

1913 7, 736, 000 

1920 4, 238, 017 

1921  (10  months) 4, 365, 651 


Dyes: 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1920 

1921  (10  months) 


Senator  Watson.  You  mean  the  dye  importations? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  merely  trying  to  bring  out  the  comparer 
size  of  the  importations  of  toys  from  Germany  to  America  in 
to  show  you  clearly  the  size  of  the  toy  industry  in  Germany.  I 
that  you  would  look  at  this  chart.  The  red  line  here 
imports ;  the  black  line  represents  the  American  output.  Looks* 
the  chart  you  will  see  that  there  was  a  continuous  growth.  FuA.'i 
the  years  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919.  You  will  see  that  t  : 
growing  all  the  time. 

The  chart  covers  the  business  of  55  of  the  members  of  our  as**  * 
tion  from  1913  through  1919.  This  was  the  period  of  greater  «* 
pansion  of  the  American  toy  industry,  and  we  nave  reported  on  t.'  -4 
firms  because  they  are  the  ones  whose  business  we  can  follow  «hr  ^ 
the  entire  period. 

1913 $5, 539, 812  1917 flfcfefi  ^ 

1914 6,485,207  1918 10.3P!> 

1915 6, 678, 622  1919 tt  8*4  "* 

1916 8 ,717, 506 
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Afferent  branches  of  the  American  toy  industry  which  had  to  con- 
1  with  severe  German  competition  before  1914  expanded  remark - 
\r  after  imports  stopped.  An  illustration  is  the  development  of 
American  doll  industry.  In  1913  there  were  not  more  than  14 
is  making  dolls  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1920  there  were  142 

factories.  And  under  the  effects  of  German  competition  I  will 
iv  you  in  a  few  moments  what  has  become  of  that  American  doll 
istry. 

enator  La  FoIiLette.  Have  you  a  chart  that  will  show  how  the 
es  went  up? 

[r.  Gilbebt.  I  haven't  a  chart  which  will  show  that.  You  can 
alize  that  for  yourself. 

enator  La  Follette.  There  is  a  limit  to  my  imagination, 
[r.  Gilbert.  You  will  find  a  drop  in  1921. 

he  next  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  with  reference  to  the  im- 
s  and  the  deductions  to  be  gained  therefrom. 
>nator  Watson.  Won't  you  answer  Senator  La  Follette's  question 
>  how  prices  went  up  ? 

t.  Gujbebt.  Toys  are  so  numerous  and  of  such  a  variety  that  I 
not  give  you  the  definite  percentage  of  increase  in  price.  I  should 
that  theprioes  have  doubled. 

enator  Watson.  We  want  your  best  judgment,  that  is  all. 
r.  Gn-BBHT.  That  is  my  best  judgment. 

want  you  to  note  the  growth  of  imports.  In  1913  they  were  about 
30,000,  and  went  up  in  1914  to  $9,000,000.  Here  [indicating  1914 
hart]  is  the  beginning  of  serious  Japanese  competition.    Up  to 

point,  practically  speaking,  the  only  goods  coming  into  this 
itry  were  from  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Now  we  have  them 
ing  from  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.    The  Japa- 

im ports  are  represented  by  this  line  [indicating  1915,  1916, 
,  and  1918  on  chart],  and  their  importations  increased  as  shown 
Here  again,  in  1919,  we  see  the  German  importations  reap- 
ing on  the  horizon.  Here  [indicating  1921]  is  the  point  on 
?hart  which  shows  the  effect  of  the  destructiveness  of  German 
petition.  That  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  importa- 
?  are  diminishing.  This  column  represents  Germany  and  that 
icating]  all  other  countries. 
ie   imports  of  toys  into  the  United  States-  from  1913  through 

( 10  months),  inclusive,  were  as  follows : 

Imports  of  all  toys  except  dolls. 


005.) 


Germany. 


$5,362,810 

5,926,041 

5,125,764 

1,758,663 

15,751 


531,904 
3,186,650 
3,374,616 


Japan. 

France. 

England. 

All  other 
countries. 

$301,249 

$156,316 

$285,849 

$266, 147 

434,006 

206,134 

420,859 

279,523 

470,345 

156,507 

435.299 

199,317 

494,248 

98,554 

137,306 

56,003 

1,097,744 

101,276 

74, 154 

30,108 

1,435,535 

44,395 

26,533 

22,290 

1,010,209 

68,037 

28,577 

83,248 

3,958,051 

164,688 

195,131 

393,642 

866,744 

249,790 

206,636 

360,864 

Total. 


$6,372,371 
7,267,523 
6,387,232 
2,544,774 
1,319,033 
1,528,753 
1,719,975 
7,898,162 
5,058,650 


a  have  arranged  this  table  to  show  the  five  countries  from  which 
rreatest  volume  of  imports  came.    France  and  England  are  the 
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two  countries  which  have  stood  third  and  fourth  in  order  of  vik- 
of  toy  imports  into  the  United  States  from  1913  through  lJU 
During  the  first  11  months  of  1920  Czechoslovakia  took  third  pi* 
with  a  total  of  $199,300.  Germany  is  coming  back  by  leaps  &r. 
bounds.  This  is  the  critical  year,  and  relief  must  he  afford* 
promptly  to  save  many  of  the  American  toy  firms. 

Import 8  of  dolls  and  parts  of. 


Germany. 

1913 

$1, 537,964 
1,791.913 

1914 

1915 

1,661,511 
617,333 

1916 

1917 

3,294 

1918 

1919 

451,826 

1920 

1,051,067 
991,035 

1921  (lOmos.) 

Japan. 


SI, 505 

2,925 

4,250 

7,471 

106,606 

474,882 

742,537 

1,705,348 

286,551 


France. 


$8,776 

12,286 

5,699 

6,166 

8,508 

20,989 

20,432 

20,167 

12,808 


All  other 
countries. 


Tr* 


$14,930 
9,372 
26,671  S 
41,300 
2,724, 
4,121  ' 
17,549 
62,960  ' 
41,404 


In.. 


i.r.' 


The  importance  of  German  and  Japanese  competition  is  den.: 
strated  by  this  table,  which  shows  the  big  gap  between  the  tqIv- 
of  imports  from  those  countries  and  imports  from  the  next  concm 
in  order  of  value,  France.  The  imports  from  all  other  coudt*> 
besides  the  first  two  are  negligible. 

Senator  Watson.  Why  are  tne  Japanese  importations  diminishhi 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Because  the  Japanese  can  not  compete  with  <*s 
many. 

I  will  try  to  show  you  by  actual  examples  why  the  German  im?t 
tations  are  so  tremendous.  I  shall  do  that  after  I  have  shown  ti 
the  American  merchandise  that  has  made  our  American  grcW 
possible.  I  haven't  the  time  to  go  into  all  the  figures  shown  an  ** 
chart,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  I  should  give  to  you  a  picn? 
of  what  we  are  doing  in  America.  I  want  to  snow  you,  by  wij  • 
illustration,  examples  of  the  types  of  toys  that  we  are  makuu ' 
America. 

I  have  referred  several  times  to  the  "new"  toy  industry  in  " 
country.   I  have  a  reason  for  calling  it  the  new  American  industx? 
want  to  say  to  you  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  through  this  *» 
ciation,  is  to  visualize  to  the  American  people  just  what  the  itkdzsr 
means  to  them  and  to  their  children. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  are  doing,  I  will  n 
around  various  sets  of  toys. 

We  cover  in  the  toy  industry  to-day  in  an  elementary  way  alaJ 
every  engineering  subject  that  is  known.  Here^  for  instance,  if « * 
of  toys  on  signaling.  This  goes  into  the  wigwag  signal  srs*« 
With  each  set  of  toys  that  has  a  relation  to  an  industry  tbat  '-• 
book  that  tells  the  child  about  that  particular  industry,  tht  i  -i 
being  to  develop  leadership  in  boys  and  the  engineering  instiiy" 
think  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  will  find  a  little  book  with /^ 
set  that  tells  the  story  of  these  toys.  The  book  tells  what  the  cii « 
can  do  with  each  of  them.  It  is  our  purpose  to  couple  fan  *cd  ** 
cation. 
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Ve  are  pioneers  in  the  development  of  educational  toys.  It  was 
er  known,  it  was  never  developed  until  we  had  this  opportunity 
Jie  last  few  years. 

forgot  to  call  your  attention  to  one  factor  that  should  be  men- 
led.  In  1914  there  were,  according  to  the  census  of  manufac- 
;rs,  290  toy  manufacturers ;  in  1920  there  were  1,800  toy  factories, 
>loying  about  40,000  people.  You  can  multiply  that  number  of 
>loyees  many  times  when  you  take  into  account  the  workers  who 
i  out  all  the  materials  which  go  into  the  making  of  toys, 
or  example,  much  low-grade  lumber,  which  would  otherwise 
:  a  market,  is  used  by  toy  manufacturers,  thus  giving  the  farmer 
opportunity  to  market  his  surplus  lumber,  which  would  not  be 
ile  otherwise.  Without  this  market  for  poor  grades  the  better 
ies  can  not  be  profitably  handled.  Toy  makers,  cutting  up  their 
ber  into  a  great  variety  of  small  shapes  and  sizes,  can  utilize 
ies  which  are  unprofitable  in  most  other  lines.  In  this  way  the 
7  England  States  have  benefited  very  materially  from  the  growth 
he  wooden-toy  industry  in  America.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
ly  other  sections,  especially  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  more 
ntly  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

indly  look  at  these  various  toys  as  they  are  exhibited.  You  can 
ly  imagine  the  immense  amount  of  material  that  is  used  in  their 
traction. 

his  set  [indicating]  is  by  way  of  illustration  of  principles  of  the 
ices.  At  the  same  time  that. we  try  to  teach  the  boy  something 
it  tempt  to  keep  fun  in  front  of  him,  so  that  he  does  not  really 
>ver  that  he  is  oeing  taught. 

le  subject  of  electricity  is  covered  by  sets  on  electricity.  There 
electrical  trains,  and  so  on.    With  each  set  there  is  a  book  which 

give  the  boy  a  fundamental  idea  of  railroading  and  arouse 
-est  in  that  kind  of  work, 
e  re  is  a  wireless  set. 
nator  La  Follette.  Is  there  anything  to  teach  the  boy  to  make 

>n  g&sl 

r.  Gilbert.  Not  poison  gas ;  but  we  have  chemical  sets.    There 

irdly  a  subject  that  you  can  mention  that  we  have  overlooked. 

tically  all  the  toy  Manufacturers  in  America  are  producing  one 

te  other  of  these  things  that  give  the  children  a  chance  to  learn 

t  these  different  industries. 

lis  set  was  prepared  by  some  Government  experts  and  teaches 

K>y  what  the  Weather  Bureau  means  to  him.    1  want  to  empha- 

particularly  the  educational  nature  of  these  things  and  their 

ence  upon  the  child's  mind. 

tm  sure  that  all  of  you  will  remember  the  A,  B,  C  blocks  and 

ooks  that  you  read  as  children.    I  want  to  speak  particularly  of 

>  for  the  development  of  the  child's  mind  in  tne  kindergarten  age. 

;  of  the  things  used  in  kindergartens  are  products  of  our  manu- 


nn  ready  to  make  the  statement  that  after  you  have  examined 
ariety  of  things  we  lay  out  here,  you  will  agree  that  it  is  the 
d,  if  not  the  first,  educational  influence  in  America  to-day.  All 
esfe  blocks  are  built  with  the  idea  of  educating  the  child.  These 
11  products  of  toy  manufacturers. 
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Leaving  toys  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  boys,  although  sin 
are  playing  with  them  more  and  more  every  year,  for  a  moment  * 
will  take  up  toys  for  the  girls.  Here  we  have  sewing  sets  and  paii? 
ing  sets  of  every  description  *and  kind.  And  here  is  an  absolute 
new  toy  for  girls — a  set  of  wooden  parts  which  can  be  made  up  isr\ 
flowers,  trellises,  and  other  things  which  appeal  to  girls. 

I  have  here  only  a  small  selection  of  the  many  samples  that  ills 
trate  what  is  being  done. 

Here  are  sets  or  construction  toys.  v  These  are  things  made  out  * 
steel. 

Those  sets  [indicating]  range  in  price  from  50  cents  up  to  C 
or  $15. 

Now  we  go  into  geography.  We  have  games  and  map  puzzle*  t 
put  together,  all  of  which  incidentally  teach  geography  and  dw>! 
the  child  along  educational  lines.  'That  is  why  I  called  it  the  an 
American  business,  because  there  were  no  toys  of  this  type  until  n 
made  them.  .  n 

I  think  there  is  something  here  representative  of  every  sort  <»f 
you  can  imagine.  I  want  you  to  appreciate  fully  the  tremens 
educational  influence.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  has  been  s  z 
factor  in  determining  the  development  of  this  business.  I  ti 
spoken  of  American  merchandise.  American  ingenuity  has  nu. 
this  growth  possible.  I  have  illustrated  our  output  by  various  as 
pies  so  that  you  might  readily  see  the  point  I  am  trying  to  makt.   I 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  fine  reproduction  of  a  train  and  loconwf 
made  by  the  Ives  Manufacturing  Corporation,  of  Bridgeport.  Tfc 
one  set  represents  an  investment  of  probably  $35,000  in  dies,  toJ 
and  machinery,  in  order  to  make  the  reproductions  as  true  to  m 
trains  as  they  can  be  made. 

By  the  way,  do  not  lose  sight  of  this,  one  of  America's  gnwta 
creations,  the  Kiddie-Kar.  I  want  to  call  it  to  your  attention  h 
cause  American  ingenuity  has  stood  at  the  front  in  the  inventing 
the  most  famous  of  these  sorts  of  things.  That  is  made  at  N  ^ 
Bennington,  Vt. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  also  to  this  item,  an  all-wood  V' 
made  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  Aid  " 
can  ingenuity  that  I  can  show  you.  The  walking  doll  is  an«*.* 
fine  product. 

Still  another  type  of  toy  is  this  one.  which  enables  the  hov  t«» 
how  automobiles  are  put  together.  It  shows  the  gears  axxi  ' 
axle;  in  fact,  it  teaches  the  whole  construction  of  the  auton^J 
That  is  what  we  call  the  instructive  type  of  toy.  That,  also. »  a  <~ 
tion  of  American  ingenuity.  There  is  no  end  of  them.  To  save  y 
time,  I  have  had  these  things  laid  out  that  you  may  see  them. 

Now,  I  want  to  illustrate  to  you  the  type  of  competition  whH  « 
have  to  meet.  I  might  add  that  Columbia  University  has  gott*:  ' 
a  book — a  very  illuminating  book — on  what  the  American  tor :- :^ 
try  has  done  tor  the  education  of  the  American  children,  ^.x 
find  that  in  a  great  many  schools  these  toys  are  being  used  cim 
of  courses  of  study.  They  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  kwpni-  ^ 
attention  of  the  cnildren  while  they  are  being  taught  di&V"  *  J 
jects  that  they  do  not  readily  understand. 
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ow,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  show  you  what  I  will 
Exhibit  A.    I  .want  to  show  you  comparable  items  from  Ger- 
y,  so  that  you  may  get  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  compe- 
n  we  are  compelled  to  meet. 

et  us  pass  now  to  Germany.    Let  us  go  back  to  the  type  of  toys 
tufactured  there.    Then  you  will  discover  why  the.  imports  of 
man  toys  are  as  large  as  those  of  any  merchandise.    Here  is  a 
;r,  for  instance,  that  was  circulated  all  over  the  United  States. 
»nator  Watson.  Do  they  make  all  of  these  [indicating  American 

j? 

r.  Gilbert.  We  have  developed  these  only  in  the  last  few  years, 
i  trying  to  picture  to  you  what  we  have  done  or  what  we  did  do 
n  we  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  this  industry  in  America. 
int  now  to  draw  a  parallel.  Germany  has  not  yet  made  most  of 
toys  I  have  shown  you,  but  she  will  do  so  with  child  labor  if  our 
stry  is  not  adequately  protected. 

ere  is  a  letter  that  was  sent  out  by  a  German  factory  to  a  great 
y  families  in  America  asking  them  to  send  a  dollar  to  Germany 
10  German  toys.  I  took  one  of  these  letters  and  mailed  a  dollar 
ennany  myself.  This  is  the  picture  which  was  with  it.  You  can 
or  yourself  the  little  children  and  the  aged  grandmother  work- 
u  their  homes  on  these  very  items. 

>w,  here  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make :  The  Germans  are  capitaliz- 
;he  fact  that  they  can  sell  their  products  at  the  prices  they  ask 
use  their  toys  are  made  by  child  labor.  I  have  read  trade  jour- 
in  which  they  advertised  the  fact  that  the  reason  they  can  un- 
>11  the  whole  world  is  that  they  use  child  labor  in  the  production 
leir  toys.  You  asked  a  moment  ago  why  Japanese  competition 
;one  down.  That  is  the  reason.  Even  Japan  can  not  compete 
ist  German  child  labor. 

rant  to  show  you  now  what  I  received  in  response  to  that  letter 
ny  $1  bill.  These  toys  were  received  in  my  office  in  New  Haven, 
i.  They  came  to  me  for  $1,  all  charges  paid.  I  wish  you  would 
>ct  those  toys,  because  you  will  see  that  every  one  is  cut  out  by 
.  They  are  painted  by  hand.  I  am  going  to  leave  the  photo- 
hs  to  illustrate  this  kind  of  competition. 

ust  want  you  to  picture  in  your  own  minds  what  a  set  of  toys 
hat  could  be  manufactured  for  here  in  America. 
u  know  about  the  child-labor  laws  in  the  United  States.  You 
lever  find  on  the  records  that  American  toy  manufacturers  ap- 
*1  against  child-labor  laws.  In  fact,  our  association  voted  to 
for  laws  of  that  kind.  Yet  these  Germans  are  advertising  the 
hat  one  of  the  reasons  they  can  sell  a  certain  class  of  toys  is  that 
are  produced  largely  by  child  labor. 

ant  you  to  picture  in  your  mind  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce 
ivs  for  which  I  paid  $1.    Just  try  to  imagine.    Those  things  are 
(  wood.    They  are  all  painted  by  hand  and  decorated  by  hand, 
e  the  eyes.   TRie  whole  assortment  was  sent  to  me  for  $1. 
» a  tor  Watson.  Where  did  you  buy  that? 

.  Gilbert.  In  answer  to  that  letter  I  sent  a  dollar  bill  to  Ger- 
Thi8  letter  was  circulated  among  Germans  in  America.    This 
►rtment  was  sent  to  me  for  that  dollar  bill.    Just  look  at 
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the  various  individual  pieces..  Here  is  a  mechanical  toy.  Here  „*i 
little  automobile  with  people  inside  of  the  car.  Here  are  toys  of  era 
description  and  kind.  You  could  not  reproduce  that  item  her*  a 
any  method  of  manufacturing,  by  any  land  of  labor  except  at  t 
enormous  cost. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  remark  made  by  a  gentleman  who  &pp«ti» 
before  the  committee  in  regard  to  silk.  This  silk  man  said  that  Aw1 
can  labor  was  so  very  efficient  and  that  he  had  never  seen  anvte 
that  we  could  not  make  here  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  made  abr- 
This  set  of  toys  here  can  not  be  reproduced  in  this  country  for  & 
You  can  judge  for  yourselves.  We  can  not  reproduce  a  thing  Li 
that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  If  we  were  on  a  starvation  baas  in  *J 
country,  we  might  be  very  glad  to  reproduce  them  at  those  price*. 

Mr.  'Gilbert.  At  a  doflarf 

Senator  La  FoiiLBTTE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  What  are  we  doing  here?  This  [indicating]  ctw 
ing  mud  turtle  with  natural  colors  is  the  type  of  thing  we  are  maa 
along  cheap  lines.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  finest  illustnL  J 
We  have  a  gentleman  in  this  audience  who  has  just  returned  ^ 
Germany  where  he  went  in  the  interests  of  our  own  toy  maa-u 
turers.  Look  at  that  gun !  Think  of  the  price  that  we  have  t*  > 
for  an  article  of  that  Kind.  That  gtin  cost  at  retail  in  GenntuT 
marks,  about  10  cents.  I  tell  you  frankly,  gentlemen,  that  **  «1 
not  take  the  bolt  out  and  make  it  for  10  cents.  I  do  not  belies  d 
you  could  buy  the  bolt  in  quantity  for  10  cents  each  in  America  tM 
the  most  efficient  factory  conditions. 

Here  is  another  gun  which  was  sold  for  35  marks.  Think  of  i 
Nineteen  cents  for  this  gun.  It  is  almost  unbelievable.  Here  J 
dicating]  is  a  finer  one  which  was  bought  for  100  marks. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  the  Germans  equipped  to  make  these  [i* 
eating  educational  toys]  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  patented? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  patented. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  they  equipped  to  reproduce  them? 

Mr.  GiiiBERT.  They  are  equipped  to  reproduce  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  not  made  by  children,  is  it  [indicator 
American  toy]  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No  ;  that  is  not  made  by  children — not  thee* 

This  [indicating  a  German  sample]  is  a  representative  type  1 
Germans  specialize  a  great  deal  in  what  we  call  the  trashy  try* 
which  a  tremendous  quantity  is  sold.  In  addition  to  that.  *f  ••< 
pete  on  items  of  this  character — trains  $nd  that  sort  of  thiny— u 
are  factory  made.  To  illustrate  the  physical  impossibility  nf 'cm 
tition  on  such  toys,  let  me  say  that  tnose  guns  could  n©tp«S5>* 
sold  for  any  such  price  as  that  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Watson.  What  would  a  gun  like  that  from  Germmi < < 
for  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Well,  I  think  that  that  trolley  car  over  there  * " 
illustrate  my  point  better.  That  car  was  bought  at  retail  ir  S 
York  City  tor  $2.45.  At  the  same  time  it  was  Ming  sold  in  (1 i 
at  97  cents.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  get  my  point.    If  &i  * 
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that  the  importers  of  German  toys  are  making  tremendous  prof  - 
The  customers  do  not  get  the  benefit.    I  think  your  own  investi- 
►ns  will  bring  this  out.    I  feel  that  you  will  discover  that  the 
rican  public  is  not  getting  the  benefit  of  these  low  prices, 
nator  Dillingham.  Will  you  please  explain  that) 
\  Gilbert.  The  idea  is  that  in  New  York  City  one  concern  is 
ring  $2.45  for  this  article  and  in  Chicago  it  is  sold  for  97  cents, 
nator  Dillingham.  What  do  you  make  it  for) 
\  Gilbert.  So  that  it  will  retail  at  not  less  than  $3.    It  has  quite 
le  mechanism  in  it,  as  you  can  see  if  you  will  look  at  the  inside 
I  will  tie  these  together;  they  are  comparable  items.    Here, 
nstance,  is  a  tea  set.    This  is  the  domestic  one.    The  domestic 
«  of  this  tea  set  is  $15  per  gross.    The  wholesale  price,  so  far  as 
re  able  to  find  out.  is  $33  per  gross  on  the  German  toy  when  sold 
aw  York.    That  is  the  American  item ;  this  is  the  German  item. 

illustrates  the  difference.    Of  course,  these  prices,  you  under- 
L  are  those  that  we  got  from  the  importer.    We  do  not  know 

the  German  factory  price  is.  We  rather  feel  that  the  investi- 
n  you  are  making  will  probably  show  the  differences, 
lator  McLean,  iou  are  being  driven  out  of  business  and  the 
liner  is  not  getting  the  benefit  of  low  prices? 
.  Gilbert.  I  made  a  statement  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
nittee  to  the  effect  that  unless  something  is  done  this  industry 
be  destroyed.  In  1920  we  had  134  doll  manufacturers  in  the 
id  States;  there  are  only  12  left  to-day.  This  industry  is  being 
>yed. 

lator  Dillingham.  What  prices  do  the  American  people  pay 
le  German  goods,  as  compared  with  the  prices  that  they  pay 
ie  American  goods,  at  retail  ? 

.  Gilbert.  Let  me  have  that  train.  A  Chicago  concern  is  sell- 
rerman  and  American  trains.  Mr.  Ives,  what  is  the  cost  of  it? 
.  Ives.  It  was  landed  here  for  $1.09.    I  think  it  sold  for  $2.50 

.  Gilbert.  What  does  the  comparable  item  sell  for? 

.  Ives.  $2.75. 

.  Gilbert.  There  is  an  absolute  comparison.    Does  that  answer 

nestion? 

tutor  McCttmbeb.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  bring  your 

lony  to  a  close,  Mr.  Gilbert,  as  quickly  as  you  can,  if  we  are  to 

the  rest  of  the  witnesses. 

.  Gilbebt.  I  shall  not  have  the  time  to  go  through  these  other 

,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  that  I  should  like  to  make. 

ur  committee  should  find  that  it  needs  additional  samples  or 

of  German  and  American  prices  on  similar  toys  we  can  supply 

more  examples  at  any  time. 
ant  to  refer,  for  instarice,  to  the  effect  of  this  competition.    The 

has  been  illustrated  to  some  extent  by  one  department  of  our 
3QP    the  doll  industry. 

re  is  an  illustration  that  I  desire  to  make.  At  a  hearing  in  this 
we  had  a  man  representing  us — a  doll  manufacturer.    He  was 

member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers' 
iation.  That  gentleman  at  one  time  employed  250  people  in 
ifork.  He  is  now  out  of  the  manufacturing  business,  his  labor 
longer  employed,  and  he  has  become  an  importer.    When  he  re- 
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signed  from  the  Toy  Manufacturers'  Association  he  said  that  he  fad 
on  a  trip  to  Germany,  from  which  he  had  just  returned,  that  eomnj 
cially  Germany  was  beginning  to  win  the  war. 

Another  point,  if  we  can  not  meet  this  kind  of  competition,  i 
educational-toy  business  is  not  going  to  develop.    I  think  that 
one  wants  to  see  that  toy  business — the  educational-toy  bwsin» 
destroyed. 

Senator  McLean.  What  percentage  has  dropped  off! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Fifty  per  cent  or  more. 

Senator  McLean.  How  are  prices  now,  as  compared  with  1 51 
ago? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Thirty,  40,  or  50  per  cent  lower. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  you  want  the  bill  changed! 

Mr.  Gilbert.  So  far  as  putting  on  a  high  enough  tariff  *il 
concerned,  we  know  that  you  can  not  do  it.  We  can  readily  see 
the  question  of  keeping  out  German  toys  altogether  is  ndici 
We  asked  the  House  for  60  per  cent  on  foreign  value.  Since 
the  mark  has  dropped  from  $1.35  per  hundred  to  $0.52.  W* 
we  ought  to  have  a  tariff  of  at  least  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  i 
value  or  a  corresponding  rate  on  American  valuation.  We  m* 
least  a  40  per  cent  duty  on  a  value  that  is  obtainable  in  this 
and  is  tangible. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  a  70  per  cent  duty,  \nsti 
the  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  On  foreign  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  40  per  cent  on  American  valuation  f 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Not  less  than  40  per  cent  on  American  valuation  1 
really  need  more. 

There  is  one  recommendation  that  I  should  like  to  make.  W*  t  : 
that  some  paragraph  should  be  inserted  in  the  tariff  that  wonii : 
hibit  the  importation  of  merchandise  made  in  foreign  countries- 
conditions  that  are  not  allowed  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  permitted  to  use  children  in  this  country.     There  *1» 
be  some  clause  in  the  bill  that  will  prohibit  manufacturers  in  fa 
countries  who  use  labor  under  conditions  that  we  are  not  permz: 
to  use  from  importing  their  goods  into  this  country.     We  thin*  a 
is  an  absolutely  fair  request. 

Senator  Watsok.  How  are  you  going  to  find  out? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  There  is  another  change  in  the  tariff  that  I 
refer  to,  and  then  I  shall  be  through.    This  talk  has  taken  up  f 
time  than  I  thought  it  would. 

We  ask  that  the  portion  of  paragraph  1414  which  refew  i-- 
books  read  as  follows :  "  Toy  books  printed  on  paper  or  d<rtfe 
bound,  or,  flexibly  bound,  or  in  binding  of  cardboard  bearing  if  1 
nated  cover  design  for  children,  printed  lithographicallv  or  *«* 
wise. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Graham  will  speak  further  on  this  point  ;• 
paragraph  1310.  We  are  simply  going  on  record  as  snppocc-v 
request. 

We  have  a  man  who  has  just  returned  from  Germany  with  !•! 
statistics.  We  would  like  to  have  this  data  in  the  hearing.  Wr  •• ' 
like  to  have  it  in  to  show  just  what  our  request  is  and  why  it  *  r 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  will  save  your  time. 
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BBXEF   OV  BOBSBT  K.   KoOBEADY,   XABAGZVG   BBZTOB  PLAYTHINGS. 

lenever  the  competition  of  German  goods  with  American  products  is  under 
deration  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the 
:  has  fallen  far  more  rapidly  than  has  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mark 
eraiany.    In  November,  1921,  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  in  Germany 

at  about  15  times  prewar  figures,  while  the  value  of  the  mark,  expressed 
•liars,  was  approximately  one-fiftieth.  A  workman  in  the  toy  district,  who 
paid  60  pfennigs  an  hour  in  1914,  received  7  marks  15  pfennigs  an  hour  in 
mber,  1921.  The  mark  was  worth  23.85  cents  in  1914 ;  it  was  worth  less 
half  a  cent  in  November,  1921.  Thus  the  marks,  bought  with  a  dollar,  had 
rchasing  power  three  and  a  third  times  as  great  when  paying  for  labor 

in  November,  1921,  as  they  had  in  July,  1914.  This  extra  buying  power  of 
lollar  has  gone  to  enrich  the  German  manufacturer,  who  sells  at  higher 
8  for  export,  the  German  Government,  who  takes  part  of  the  difference 
i  export  tax,  and  the  American  importer,  who  sells  the  merchandise  at  the 
•ican  market  price. 

rns  told  by  an  American  importer  that  he  had  purchased  toys  in  Nurn- 
in  October,  1921,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  3  cents  landed  in  New  York ;  these 
$  bad  a  retail  selling  value  here  of  25  cents,  and  the  importer  said  that 
ould  sell  at  $18  a  gross.  Imported  decalcomania  transfer  pictures  costing 
nts  a  gross  landed  are  sold  at  90  cents  a  gross  by  the  importer,  which  is 
a  me  price  at  which  he  sells  the  domestic  article,  for  which  he  pays  twice 
uch. 

p  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Handelskammer)  of  Sonneberg,  in  the  heart 
ie  toy  district,  estimated  in  October,  1921,  that  workers  were  receiving 
e  to  fifteen  times  prewar  wages,  lower  office  help  eight  to  ten  times,  and 
t  office  help  three  to  four  times.  Rents  have  been  advanced  in  only  a 
>K  degree. 

the  Sonneberg  district,  where  many  varieties  of  cheap  toys  are  made, 

is  a  single  wage  scale  for  all  workers.  This  was,  October  1,  1921,  7.15 
s  for  men  of  25  years  and  4.50  marks  for  women  of  22  years.    This  is  the 

**  tariff,"  or  minimum  wage.  Percentages  are  added  for  increased  age  up 
p  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  5,  for  married  men  or  women  who  sup* 
some  one  besides  themselves,  and  for  economic  crises,  such  as  a  sharp  rise 
e  price  of  potatoes.  Pieceworkers  must  be  guaranteed  25  per  cent  above 
linitnum  wage.  In  this  district  there  are  many  house  workers,  who  are 
7  independent  manufacturers,  using  their  homes  as  factories  and  employ- 
lembers  of  their  own  families  and  near-by  neighbors  as  workers,  and  home 
&rs*  who  take  materials  from  the  factories  and  are  paid  on  the  piecework 

the  Nurnberg  district,  making  metal  toys  and  a  number  of  other  toys  of 
lore  expensive  type,  workers  are  paid  according  to  the  "  tariff"  or  wage 
of  their  work — metal  workers,  printers,  lithographers,  etc.  The  October 
ranged  from  7  marks  to  9  marks  an  hour  as  the  "basic"  figure,  with 
is-es  as  above  stated  for  age,  service,  etc.  Foremen  had  a  basic  wage, 
st  1.  1921,  of  1,850  marks  a  month ;  superintendents,  2,100  marks  a  month. 
orkers  as  well  as  all  employers  are  thoroughly  organized  and  readjust* 
%  of  wages  are  going  on  constantly. 

xl  costs  in  Germany  in  October,  1921,  were  approximately  as  follows: 
I.  S  to  9  marks  for  a  2-pound  loaf ;  butter,  25  to  40  marks  a  pound ;  pota- 
75  to  80  marks  a  hundred  pounds;  ham,  14  marks  a  pound;  goose,  18 
*  a  pound;  fish,  2  to  5  marks  a  pound  (the  German  pound  is  about  10  per 
greater  than  the  avoirdupois  pound)  ;  milk,  3  marks  50  pfennigs  a  liter; 
2  marks  00  pfennigs  each ;  a  suit  of  men's  clothes,  650  to  2,000  marks ; 

from  150  to  500  marks. 
ls  workers  earning  from  4  cents  to  10  cents  an  hour,  with  foremen  at  $10 
►  a  month,  are  competing  with  our  own  workmen.  The  German  workman 
ay  grood  fish  at  1  cent  a  pound,  bread  at  2  cents  a  pound,  milk  at  less  than 
s  a  quart,  a  very  good  suit  of  clothes  for  less  than  $5,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
ss  than  $1.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  these  are  the  real  figures  to  consider 
adjusting  tariff  rates  to  meet  cost  of  production. 

re  is  a  great  and  vitally  important  toy  business  which  is  distinctly  Ameri- 
ca lit  up  by  American  genius,  and  superimposed  upon  the  old  toy  business 
oeriean  Inventiveness  and  American  vision.    There  are  the  many  educa- 

and  instructive  toys — the  toys  which  lay  the  foundation  for  lives  of  use- 
b,  which  train  the  bands  and  the  brains  and  the  hearts  of  American  chil- 
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dren.  There  are  the  new  dolls,  which  were  created  in  wide  variety  and  ber« 
fore  unknown  naturalness,  and  thus  opened  up  new  fields,  so  that  sales  o(  •?<* 
quadrupled  during  the  "  absence  by  request "  of  the  German  doll.  It  is  this  v 
industry,  so  graphically  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  honorable  comm^ 
by  Mr.  Gilbert,  that  must  be  protected  against  cheap  foreign  imitations.  TV 
new  industry,  founded  upon  a  new  idea  of  education  as  well  as  amuseor 
believing  that  American  children  should  grow  up  with  American  ideals,  cr**> 
not  copied — this  industry,  with  Its  hundreds  of  factories,  with  moiv  ~* 
40,000  workpeople  scattered  through  more  than  half  the  States  of  the  IV 
needs  the  protection  of  an  import  duty  which  will  take  into  account  differs  s 
in  labor  and  living  conditions. 

BISQUE  DOLL  HEADS. 

[Paragraph  1414.] 

STATEMENT    OF    W.    H.    FTJLPEB,    BEPBESENTINO    TEE    FtTLFE 

POTTEBY  CO.,  FLEMINQTON,  N.  J. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  your  name  and  whom  do  you  wj 
resent? 

Mr.  Fulper.  W.  H.  Fulper.    I  represent  the  Fulper  Pottery  O 

We  manufacture  doll  heads.  I  have  some  figures  here,  which  ir 
made  up  on  a  comparative  basis. 

Our  wholesale  price  is  316  per  cent  above  the  price  on  Genu 
doll  heads.  Our  extreme  price  is  253  per  cent  higher;  that  is  to  *J 
our  extreme  price  is  253  per  cent  higher  than  what  I  purchase 
these  doll  heads  for  in  New  York. 

At  the  present  time  our  business  is  practically  dead  so  far  as  id 
heads  are  concerned.  We  started  in  1919.  We  built  up  quite  a  ta 
business,  and  had  a  capacity  of  20,000  doll  heads  per  week.  We  sJi 
continued  the  manufacture  of  quantities  of  doll  heads  in  Octo*« 
1920,  and  made  only  a  few  fill-ins  until  February  11,  1921.  at  vha 
time  we  discontinued  all  manufacturing  of  doll  heads  and  hid 
large  unsold  stock  on  hand.  We  have  made  no  heads  for  practical 
a  year. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  You  manufacture  only  the  doll  heads  I 

Mr.  FuiiPER.  Yes,  sir ;  we  manufacture  only  the  doll  heads. 

It  is  practically  all  hand  labor.  Hand  labor  enters  into  the  ** 
to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent.  It  has  cost  us  approximately  $1<V'^ 
to  make  possible  the  manufacture  of  bisque  doll  heads  in  Amen 

The  Valuation  Investigation  Division  of  the  Treasury  stated  »?i 
our  exhibit  of  American  bisque  doll  heads  and  German  head* 
the  best  exhibit  of  similar  merchandise  that  the  investigators  u 
seen. 

The  quality  of  American  bisque  doll  heads  is  recognized  bv  e 
perts  as  being  at  least  equal  to  the  best  German  doll  heads.    *\u 
makes,  such  as  English,  French,  and  Japanese,  are  not  in  anT  *  - 
comparable  in  quality  to  the  German  heads.    They  are  infencr 
finishing  and  decoration. 

The  German  doll-head  industry  is  very  large.    Many  thousand* 
persons  are  employed,  and  their  skill  has  been  developed  from  o 
eration  to  generation  over  a  period  of  more  than^  a  century.    T- 
doll-head  industry  can  not  be  established  in  America  and  the  m»* 
sary  skilled  workmen  trained  unless  adequate  protection  is  giw5, 
the  new  tariff  law. 
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We  understand  that  although  doll  heads  are  specifically  mentioned 
the  paragraph  in  the  present  tariff  law  which  refers  to  Parian, 
$que*  and  similar  products,  they  have  been  permitted  to  come  in 
aer  the  paragraph  on  toys  and  parts  of  toys  at  a  duty  of  35  per 
it  instead  of  55  per  cent,  as  specified  in  the  other  schedule. 
We  ask  that  this  Treasury  decision  be  definitely  set  aside  or  that 
&  rate  in  paragraph  1414  be  made  55  per  cent  on  American  valua- 
>n;  40  per  cent  on  American  valuation  would  not  be  sufficient. 
Dwever,  the  rate  in  the  Fordney  bill  which  covers  Parian,  bisque, 
?.,  is  55  per  cent,  and  if  doll  heads  are  definitely  classified  under 
at  paragraph  we  have  the  protection  we  need. 
However,  the  protection  of  doll  heads  alone  is  not  sufficient,  be- 
use  the  head  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  doll  from  the  stand- 
int  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  unless  dolls  with  bisque  heads 
so  have  a  protection  of  55  per  cent  on  American  value  our  industry 
n  not  survive.    For  that  reason  we  ask  your  committee  to  arrange 
that  the  paragraph  under  which  dolls  with  bisque  heads  will  be 
issified  shall  carry  the  protection  of  55  per  cent. 
May  I  file  this  statement? 
Senator  MoCxjmber.  Yes. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Prices  of  German  samples. 


Numbers. 

Wholesale 

price  per 

dozen. 

Compares 
with  our 
number. 

Our  beat 

wholesale 

doten 

price. 

Oturex- 

treoae 
manufac- 
turers' 
dozen 
price. 

1 

S3. 00 
8.60 
6.60 
6.25 
7.50 

40 
1 

3c 
2b 
2a 

19.00 
11.25 
15.75 
2a  25 
27.00 

17.20 

2 

0.00 

5 

12.60 

B 

16.20 

* 

21.00 

rhe  average  per  cent  of  increase  over  the  German  heads : 

Our  wholesale  price  Is  816  per  cent.    Our  extreme  price  is  258  per  cent. 

Ctar  wholesale  price  is  25  per  cent  from  printed  list  herewith  attached.    Our 

treine  manufacturer's  price  is  40  per  cent  discount  from  list  prices. 

Business  dime. — During  the  protection  of  the  war  we  did  approximately 

X00O  worth  of  business  in  doll  heads,  and  since  then  we  have  done  nothing. 

Production. — During  the  manufacturing  of  dolls  we  reached  a  maximum  of 

50  heads  per  day  on  March  12,  1920.    We  discontinued  the  manufacture  of 

antities  of  doll  heads  in  October,  1920,  and  only  made  a  few  fill-ins  until 

bruary  11*  1921,  at  which  time  we  discontinued  all  manufacturing  of  doll 

mis,  with  a  large  unsold  stock  on  hand. 

IVe  created  skilled  labor,  some  of  which  we  are  now  using  on  other  things. 

t  most  of  them  have  left  us  and  this  work  has  been  lost. 

Comparison  of  business.— In  1919  we  sold  $27,454.20  worth  of  doll  heads ;  in 

20  we  sold  $87,838.68  worth ;  in  1921,  to  August  1,  we  sold  $3,471.96  worth. 

With  our  present  capacity  we  can  make  20,000  or  more  doll  heads  per  week. 

mm!  labor  enters  into  the  cost  75  per  cent.     It  has  cost  us  approximately 

00,000  to  make  possible  the  manufacture  of  bisque  do}l  heads  in  America. 

Quality. — The  quality  of  our  bisque  head  is  recognized  by  experts  as  being  at 

txt  equal  to  the  best  made. 

F iwres. — We  have  since  late  in  1919  to  date  sold  over  106,500  of  this  figure 

>d  similar  figures  at  an  average  price  of  65  cents  each. 
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BBIEF  OF  W.  E.  FULPZB,  BSPBE8EKTZKG  THE  FTTLPEB  POTTE&T   CO.,  J1H 

INGTOH,  V.  J. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  bisque  doll  heads.    In  your  hearing  of  Decern 
17  these  doll  heads  were  classified  as  pertaining  to  paragraph  1414*  vtet- ■ 
paragraph  1414  emphasizes  articles  not  composed  of  china,  porcelains,  ptr* 
bisque,  earthen  or  stone  ware.    Therefore  paragraph  213  would  hare  to  ir. 
accordJng  to  the  tariff  act  of  1921. 

We  respectfully  request  that  a  new  paragraph  be  embodied  in  the  ar.  '■ 
cover  the  necessities  of  this  industry  that  has  been  completely  destn*-* 
through  importation,  principally  from  Germany. 

The  field  covered  by  paragraph  213  is  a  very  large  one,  allowing  for  product!? 
of  innumerable  articles  in  vitrified  wares,  even  in  toys.  Innumerable  toys  =a' 
be  produced  in  bisque,  giving  manufacturers  an  opportunity  of  making  mfr 
things  than  those  that  are  directly  competitive. 

There  can  be  no  competition,  however,  with  bisque  doll  heads.  The;  «r  - 
the  highest  ceramic  merit,  have  been  produced  in  Germany  since  oldes  tir- 
with  efficiency  that  has  grown  with  such  long  experience,  and  the  tei-htr  ■ 
has  been  handed  down  in  families  from  generation  to  generation. 

They  are  all  practically  the  same  design,  have  the  same  characteristics  « . 
are  all  made  for  one  purpose  alone — to  go  on  doll  bodies.  There  is  nn  rn*  - 
open  for  novelty.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  quality  and  price. 

On  account  of  the  high  ceramic  ability  and  skill  of  the  artist  neceswn  t 
produce  bisque  doll  heads  and  the  low  prices  that  have  always  prevail** !' 
the  finished  articles,  other  potters  than  those  engaged  in  this  industry  in  <"**• 
many  have  never  thought  it  advisable,  to  take  up  their  manufacture. 

The  war  made  an  opening  for  this  industry  not  only  in  America  but  is  it* 
land,  France,  and  Japan.  Countries  other  than  America,  however,  owUi  - 
reach  the  standard  set  by  the  German  product  as  far  as  quality  is  cooc#rr?j 
America  did,  however,  reach  the  German  standard,  and  experts  agree  thai  t*« 
American  bisque  doll  heads  are  at  least  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  Orr  * 
product. 

Skilled  labor  was  developed  at  great  expense  and  trouble,  many  thousand*  * 
heads  destroyed  during  the  education  period,  and  from  the  beginning,  wi-1. 
was  about  the  middle  of  1919,  the  industry  developed  rapidly  for  about  •  • 
year,  reaching  a  production  of  1,250  bisque  doll  heads  per  day  of  perfect  qu&?r> 

When  the  German  product  began  to  appear  on  the  market  the  Industry  t-v-- 
to  die,  and  at  the  end  of  1920  it  was  extinct.  From  all  reports,  even  as  «w 
as  December,  1919,  when  a  tremendous  cargo  of  German  dolls  was  offend  I 
New  York,  Germany  has  made  a  special  effort  to  regain  its  doll  biuacp«~  • 
America. 

With  dolls  and  bisque  doll  heads  practically  on  the  free  list  the  German  «v 
cess  was  phenomenal.  From  100  or  more  doll  factories  in  1920  there  is  n  *«  ' 
bare  one-half  dozen,  and  not  one  bisque  doll  head  being  produced. 

With  the  low  value  of  German  money,  with  the  use  of  child  labor,  an»1  ■•  - 
the  use  of  cheap  labor,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  not  sufficient  piotecrtK  ■ 
bisque  doll  heads. 

Bisque  doll  heads,  dolls  with  bisque  heads,  and  bisque  dolls,  to  mats  "• 
imported  competitive  with  the  domestic,  will  require  a  55  per  cent  to  &  * 
cent  duty  based  on  American  valuation. 

CRUDE  ARTIFICIAL  ABRASIVES. 

[Paragraph  1415.] 

STATEMENT  OF  BOBEBT  HacDONALD,  BEPBESENTINO  THE  GEJ 
EBAL  ABRASIVE  CO.  (INC.),  NIAGABA  7AXX8,  H.  Y. 

Senator  McCumber.  Give  your  name  and  business  to  the  reporw' 

Mr.  MacDonald.  $fy  name  is  Robert  MacDonald,  jr.  I  reprasi 
the  General  Abrasive  Co.  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief? 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  the  only  ones  who  are  Ukiu 
uf)  the  matter  of  the  abrasive  industry  in  the  Senate  Finance  Coc 
mittee  hearings.    In  this  connection  1  should  like  permission  t*  s 
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?r  this  brief  quickly  and  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  de- 
e  to  ask. 

senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  any  change  in  rates  ? 
Sir.  MacDonald.  Yes;  we  do. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  changes  do  you  desire  ? 
tfr.  MacDonald.  We  ask  that  the  committee  fix  the  duty  on  crude 
ificial  abrasives  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in  order  to  partly  com- 
itate the  American  manufacturer  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
;tion. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  it  increased  from  5  per  cent  to  20 
*  ceiit? 

►f  r.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  the  same  on  crude  as  on  refined? 
Jr.  MacDonald.  On  a  percentage  basis,  it  should  be. 
Senator  McCumber.  I  suggest  that  you  just  cover  the  particular 
nts  in  your  brief  and  then  file  the  brief  with  the  committee. 
Ir.  MacDonald.  The  tariff  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House?  carries  a 
y  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  emery  grains  or  corundum  grains  and  20 

cent  on  other  abrasive  products,  except  crude  artificial  abrasives, 
ich  are  listed  at  5  per  cent.  This  last  figure,  we  say,  should  be  in- 
ised  to  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Why  do  you  want  the  same  rate  on  crude  as  on  the 
oufactured  product? 
ir.  MacDonald.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  abrasive  grain  is 

crude  abrasive  broken  into  grains.    It  is  practically  the  same 

ig. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  should  be  an  ad  valorem  rate,  should  it? 
f r.  MacDonald.  Yes. 

Vre  manufacture  crude  artificial  abrasives  which  we  crush  into 
asi  ve  grains.  Our  plant  is  located  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  all 
>ur  operations  are  conducted  there.  Our  principal  raw  material 
.merican  bauxite.  We  employ  only  American  labor.  Our  product 
eing  used  by  a  large  majority  of  the  American  manufacturers  of 
iding  wheels,  by  abrasive  paper  and  cloth  manufacturers,  and  by 
polishing  trades. 

enator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  that  shows  what  you  want? 
[r.  MacDonald.  Yes,  sir. 

enator  Smoot.  Why  don't  you  just  file  your  brief? 
[r.  MacDonald.  I  thought  possibly  there  might  be  some  questions. 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  before  the  House 
imittee  on  Ways  and  Means  there  was  a  committee  of  the  Grind- 
Wheel  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  really  represented  only 
three  grinding  companies  in  the  United  States  which  have  plants 
Janada.  These  three  companies  want  crude  artificial  abrasives 
on  the  free  list  because  they  make  them  in  Canada  and  ship  them 
»  the  United  States.  This  committee  does  not  really  represent  the 
iding  Wheel  Manufacturers'  Association.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
majority  of  the  more  important  members  of  the  Grinding  Wheel 
iuf  acturers'  Association,  outside  of  the  three  companies  I  have 
rred  to,  have  expressed  the  view  that  they  favor  a  reasonable 
ff  on  crude  artificial  abrasives,  so  as  to  insure  a  domestic  supply 
heir  principal  raw  material.  . 

be  American  manufacturer  of  crude  artificial  abrasives  is  in  great 
il  if  there  is  not  more  protection,  because  the  foreign  manufac- 
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turer  can  put  the  same  materials  on  the  market  in  this  country  at  ks 
than  it  costs  to  make  them  here.  If  adequate  protection  is  not  gives* 
the  industry  will  be  doomed  so  far  as  the  Ajnerican  production  ■>! 
crude  artificial  abrasives  is  concerned. 

While  this  brief  covers  the  field  more  or  less  thoroughly,  will  thi! 
be  given  just  as  much  consideration  as  if  it  were  read  here! 

Senator  McCumheb,  It  certainly  will,  because  the  committee,  wo£ 
it  takes  up  the  schedules,  will  have  to  read  the  testimony,  and  tfc? 
briefer  it  is  the  more  likely  members  of  the  committee  will  be  to  re»; 
it  in  full.  It  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  same  consideration  b 
though  you  had  given  the  testimony  yourself. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  I  think  the  importance  of  the  abrasive  industry  i? 
not  generally  understood.  The  industry  is  of  rather  recent  devety- 
ment,  its  principal  growth  covering  a  period  of  about  20  yeti>. 
While  no  accurate  figures  are  available  for  the  number  of  men  m 
ployed  in  the  abrasive  industry  in  America,  it  is  estimated— and  the 
estimated  are  based  upon  the  Government  reports — that  over  25.0'^ 
people  are  engaged  in  the  industry,  which  has  an  output  the  em- 
ulated value  of  which  is  in  excess  of  $60,000,000  a  year.  The  indiafcj. 
as  I  have  said,  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  past  20  years,  tnd  s 
may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its  infancy. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  all  t 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Yes.    I  can  give  you  the  names  of  the  foreigc 
manufacturers  if  you  desire  them. 

Senator  MoCumhhr.  No  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  names. 

Mr.  MacDonald.  Very  well. 

BRIM  OV  ROBRRT  KftoDOVALD,  REPRESENTING  THE  0EVX&AX.  AB1AUY1  0ft 

(nrO.)j  NIAGARA  FALLS,  V.  T. 

Tariff  bill  H.  R.  7456,  section  1415,  reads  as  follows : 

"  Emery  and  corundum  grains  and  emery  and  corundum,  pulverized, 
or  manufactured,  1  cent  per  .pound ;  emery  wheels,  emery  files,  emery  paper.  %* 
manufacturers  of  which  emery  or  corundum  is  the  component  material  of  ct» 
value,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  crude  artificial  abrasives,  5  per  cent  ad  vaVmc 

We  ask  that  the  tariff  on  crude  artificial  abrasives  be  increased  fc>  30 
cent  ad  valorem,  on  American  valuation. 

We  manufacture  crude  artificial  abrasives  which  we  crush  into  abrasive 
Our  plant  is  located  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  all  of  our  operations  are  -* 
ducted  at  this  location.  Our  principal  raw  material  is  American  bauxite.  n 
we  employ  only  American  labor.  Our  product  is  being  used  by  a  large  nu>r.T 
of  the  American  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels,  by  abrasive  paper  and  C^ 
manufacturers,  and  by  the  polishing  trades. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  crude  artificial  abrasives  proposed  by  the  subcocm? 
on  minerals  and  metals  of  the  congressional  Committee  on  Ways  and  M<i" 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  section  on  minerals  and  metals  was  10  per  «r 
valorem ;  but  as  finally  reported  this  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent  at  the  rtv 
of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  crude  artificial  abrasives.  We  submit 
this  rate  is  too  low  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer;  that  it  te  ee- 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rate  of  duty  specified  on  emery  and  corundum  c 
and  on  grinding  wheels ;  that  no  real  hardship  would  be  imposed  on  .«£' - 
by  increasing  it;  and  that  the  Government  revenues  would  be  increa***!  « 
doing.    In  this  connection,  we  submit  the  following  statement. 

IMPORTANCE   OF  THE  ABRASIVE  INDUSTRY, 

From  very  small  beginnings  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  oerrtnr»  * 
abrasive  industry  has  grown  rapidly  in  size  and  Importance  until  to-*ta>  -1 
sives  and  abrasive  products  have  become  a  necessity  to  practically  «*trn 
chanlcar  industry  in  the  country.  The  whole  modern  system  of  tluplinu  :• 
depends  largely  upon  the  grinding  wheel  for  the  necessary  n  ecu  racy  ntul  •  • 
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ess  of  production.  Such  Important  Industries  as  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
Lles,  tractors,  cutlery,  firearms,  agricultural  machines  and  tools,  shovels,  axes, 
irpenters'  and  mechanics'  tools,  graphophones,  locomotives,  metal  furniture, 
iassware,  electrical  appliances,  electric  motors,  gas  engines,  machine  tools  of 
[I  kinds,  safes,  jewelry  and  silverware,  stoves,  and  a  host  of  others,  could  not 
cist  in  their  present  form  without  the  use  of  abrasives.  Many  industries  that 
>  not  use  abrasives  directly  are  still  indirectly  dependent  on  the  abrasive  in- 
astry,  since  the  tools  and  appliances  they  use  must  be  prepared  with  the  help 
•  abrasives.  The  United  States  Government  recognized  the  imoprtance  of  the 
>rasive  industry  during  the  war  by  classifying  it  as  essential  and  awarding  it 
iority  orders. 

Xo  accurate  figures  are  available  for  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
)rasive  industry  in  America,  but  it  is  estimated  from  Government  reports  that 
*er  25,000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  industry  with  an  output  having  an  esti- 
ated  value  in  excess  of  $60,000,000  a  year.  The  industry  has  grown  rapidly 
iring  the  past  20  years  and  is  considered  to  be  still  in  its  infancy,  owing  to  the 
any  new  uses  for  abrasives  and  grinding  wheels  that  are  constantly  being 
jveloped,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  accuracy  and  speed  in  the  production 
'  parts  in  the  mechanical  industries. 

lOTECTION    IS    NECE8SARY    FOB    AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS    OF    CRUDE    ARTIFICIAL 

ABRASIVES. 

The  European  manufacturer  can  sell  crude  artificial  abrasives  in  this  country 
r  less  than  it  costs  to  produce  them  here.  His  principal  raw  material, 
tuxite,  is  close  at  hand.    There  are  enormous  deposits  of  high-grade  bauxite 

France  and  Austria.  In  this  country  bauxite  is  found  in  commercial  quan- 
tfes  only  in  Arkansas  and  Georgia.  The  American  manufacturer  must  pay 
rice  as  much  for  his  bauxite  at  the  mines  as  the  European  manufacturer,  and 

addition  must  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  for  the  long  freight  haul  to  his 
ant,  which  must  be  located  where  cheap  power  is  available.  The  European 
anufacturer  located  in  southwestern  France  or  in  Switzerland,  where  he  can 
tain  hydroelectric  power  for  less  than  it  costs  anywhere  in  America,  has  only 
short  haul  on  his  bauxite. 

His  labor  also  costs  him  far  less.  The  relative  cost  of  labor  in  central  and 
uthern  Europe  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  American  labor  has  been  so 
ten  and  so  fully  investigated  that  no  detail  discussion  of  this  subject  is  neces- 
ry  here.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  labor  employed  in  the  manu- 
cture  of  artificial  abrasives  is  of  the  unskilled  class  and  that  compensation 
r  the  higher  wages  prevailing  in  this  country  can  not  be  had  in  our  Industry 
rough  greater  skill  or  efficiency. 

The  European  manufacturer  of  artificial  abrasives  has  therefore  an  over- 
timing advantage  in  all  of  his  principal  costs  of  production,  namely,  bauxite, 
rights,  power,  and  labor.  To  these  advantages  must  now  be  added  the  current 
te  of  exchange.  « 

COMPARISON   OF  RATES   ON    ABRASIVE  PRODUCTS. 

In  the  tariff  bill  as  it  has  passed  the  House  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  is 
iced  on  emery  grains,  equivalent  to  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  a  duty 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  emery  and  corundum  wheels,  emery  paper,  and 
tier  products  made  from  emery  and  corundum  grains.  But  only  5  per  cent 
placed  on  crude  artificial  abrasives.  This  is  obviously  out  of  proportion, 
doty  of  20  per  cent  on  crude  artificial  abrasives,  if  added  to  the  price  of 
me,  would  increase  the  cost  of  grinding  wheels  by  less  than  5  per  cent  on  the 
crage.  Five  per  cent  on  the  average  cost  of  imported  crude  artificial  abra- 
res  amounts  to  about  two-tenths  cent  per  pound;  20  per  cent  on  imported 
lading  wheels  amounts  to  4  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

INCREASE  IN  REVENUE. 

The  average  value  of  crude  artificial  abrasives  imported  Into  the  United 
■tes  during  the  past  four  years  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000  per  year.  Twenty 
r  cent  of  this  amounts  to  $600,000,  which  may  be  considered  the  probable 
renue  In  normal  times. 
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EUROPEAN  COMPETITION  A  SEAL  MENACE. 

Since  the  war  the  importation  of  European  abrasives  has  rapidly  increase. 
Three  of  the  largest  European  manufacturers,  with  factories  in  France  ao4 
Switzerland,  have  established  connections  for  the  distribution  of  their  prodnrt? 
in  this  country  and  are  now  selling  crude  artificial  abrasives  here  in 
quantities.  Long  before  the  war  the  need  of  protection  for  the 
manufacturer  of  abrasives  was  recognized  by  Congress.  A  duty  of  $20 
short  ton  on  abrasive  grains  has  been  in  effect  since  the  passage  of  the 
Aldrich  tariff  bill.  Abrasive  grains  are  simply  crude  abrasive  which  has 
broken  into  granular  form.  If  a  duty  on  abrasive  grains  is  necessary,  a  sii 
duty  on  crude  abrasives  is  equally  so. 

In  1915  crude  artificial  abrasive  manufactured  in  Switzerland  was  sold  ft? 
$56  a  ton  c.  i.  f.  New  York.  This  abrasive  is  still  marketed  in  this  country.  It 
costs  us  $75  a  ton  to  manufacture  an  equivalent  abrasive.  Abrasive  grains  «t 
another  foreign  manufacturer  are  offered  in  this  country  at  6f  cents  a  pouA 
which  is  11  cents  less  than  we  can  sell  the  same  material  for. 

A  DUTY  ON  CBUDE  ARTIFICIAL  ABRASIVES  NO  REAL  HABD8HIP  TO  CANADIAN  TUXO. 

i 

Three  American  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels,  attracted  by  the  tow- 
rates  for  power  prevailing  in  Canada,  have  formed  Canadian  compani*  \t 
manufacture  crude  artificial  corundum  in  that  country.  These  are  mainly  n> 
war  enterprises — the  largest  having  been  established  in  1910.  They  all  *■ 
Canadian  power,  employ  Canadian  labor,  and  buy  in  the  Canadian  maiiK 
Considerable  imported  bauxite  is  used  in  these  plants.  The  product  of  thr* 
Canadian  companies  is  used  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  grinding  vbtel* 
and  other  abrasive  goods  by  the  three  American  companies  with  which  uV 
are  affiliated,  and  are  not  generally  distributed  among  the  grinding-wto* 
makers  of  the  United  Statea  In  the  manufacture  of  artificial  abrasive  em* 
about  65  per  cent}  of  the  cost  is  in  making  the  crude  abrasive  and  35  per  ew 
in  reducing  this  to  the  granular  form. 

These  Canadian  companies  enjoy  the  lower  power  and  other  coats  prevuiaa 
in  Canada,  but  they  do  not  have  to  pay  the  ocean  freight  which  Europe** 
manufacturers  incur  on  products  shipped  into  the  United  States.  The  <lfii? 
therefore,  would  not  operate  unjustly  in  their  case.  It  would  not  affect  i» 
favorably  the  foreign  export  business  of  these  Canadian  companies.  In  L©» 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  crude  artificial  aluminous  abrasive  in  Canada  vt* 
$65  a  ton,  while  it  cost  the  General  Abrasive  Co.  $75  a  ton  to  manufacture  tV 
same  abrasive  in  the  United  States. 

The  three  grinding-wheel  companies  owning  and  operating  the  Causes 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  crude  artificial  abrasives  are  the  Norton  G».  «f 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  the  Carborundum  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  and  *> 
Abrasive  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  opposing  any  duty  on  crude  artifice 
abrasives  in  the  name  of  the  Grinding  Wheel  Manufacturers'  Association  I' 
is  worth  while  noting  that  this  committee  on  tariff  matters,  appoint*!  '• 
Mr.  Tone,  of  the  Carborundum  Co.,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  t&r~ 
companies  mentioned,  namely,  Mr.  Carl  P.  Dietz,  of  the  Norton  Co. ;  Mr.  P  • 
Tone,  of  the  Carborundum  Co.,  and  Mr.  L.  T.  By ers,  of  the  Abrasive  Oo.  R~ 
committee  was  appointed  before  the  present  tariff  bill  was  formulated  V 
instructions  were  given  it  and  it  has  never  made  any  definite  report  to  r* 
association,  but  it  has  been  active  in  opposing  a  duty.  Obviously  the  me* 
bers  of  this  committee  are  interested  in  preventing  the  imposition  of  a  «ltr 
on  account  of  their  ownership  of  Canadian  plants  producing  crude  arttfr- 
abrasives. 

None  of  these  companies  sell  any  of  their  product  to  American  grtmttfifMtb1* 
manufacturers,  therefore,  all  other  wheel  manufacturers  most  obtain  t» 
supply  from  other  sources.  There  are  26  members  in  the  Grinding  Wo* 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  t?r» 
named  above,  must  obtain  their  supply  of  abrasives  from  American  protons 
in  this  country  or  from  other  sources.  Inquiry  among  these  23  grindins-«> 
companies,  who  do  not  own  plants  in  Canada,  has  shown  that  a  majority 
the  more  important  members  of  the  association  (including:  the  three  %**'*« 
Canadian  plants)  do  not  oppose  a  reasonable  duty  on  crude  artificial  abimafr» 
They  feel  that  such  a  duty  would  *be  an  advantage  to  all  of  the  jrrlndhu?-*^ 
manufacturers,  except  the  three  aoove  named,  because  It  would  protr<t  t* 
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irely  American  producer  of  abrasives  and  thus  Insure  and  develop  a  depend- 
>le  domestic  supply  of  their  principal  raw  material. 

In  the  brief,  which  the  above-named  committee  submitted  on  May  2,  1921, 
>  the  subcommittee  on  Metals  and  Minerals  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
rays  and  Means,  there  is  one  statement  to  which  we  wish  to  call  particular 
Mention. 

In  the  paragraph  headed  "  Works  erected  in  Canada  under  war  demands  "  is 
ie  following  sentence:  "They  were  very  reluctant  to  erect  these  furnace 
ants  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  were  driven  to  it  under  the  stress  of  patrioti- 
illy  meeting  the  demand  for  their  products."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  furnace 
ants  in  Canada  of  these  companies  were  operating  at  substantially  their  full 
ipacity  before  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War.  The  conflict  in 
urope  stimulated  the  demand  beyond  the  capacity  of  existing  plants.  Most  of 
ie  expansion  to  meet  this  excess  demand  for  artificial  abrasives  was  made  by 
tese  three  grinding  wheel  companies  in  Canada,  where  power  rates  and  other 
anufacturing  costs  were  lower. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  noted,  and  the  obvious  advantage  to  the  abrasive 
idustry  as  a  whole  in  having  adequate  protection  for  the  domestic  producers  of 
rude  artificial  abrasives,  we  trust  your  committee  will  not  be  misled  by  opposi- 
on  to  the  duty  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  three  companies  mentioned 
j  voicing  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Grinding  Wheel  Manufacturers' 
ssociation. 

O  IX CREASE  IN  PRICE  OF  ABTO1CIAL  ABRA8IVE  GRAIN 8  WOULD  BE  CAUSED  BY  A  DUTY 

ON   CRUDE  ABRASIVES. 

A  duty  on  crude  artificial  abrasives  would  not  result  in  any  increase  in  the 
rice  of  abrasive  grains  now  being  charged  by  American  manufacturers.  It 
ould  merely  help  to  place  the  American  manufacturer  more  nearly  on  an 
quality  with  his  European  competitor.  It  would  require  a  higher  duty 
lao  now  contemplated  to  fully  equalize  the  difference  between  the  production 
>st  of  crude  artificial  corundum  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

PROTECTION  FOR  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  THE  ESTABLISHED  AMERICAN  POLICY. 

Protection  for  American  industries  has  long  been  the  policy  in  this  country, 
f  was  indorsed  by  the  voters  at  the  last  national  election.  The  manufacture 
f  crude  artificial  abrasives  in  the  United  States  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
ldustries  of  this  country  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  and  should  be  protected 
gainst  foreign  competition  to  the  extent  required  by  differences  in  cost  of  pro- 
notion  here  and  abroad.  We  ask  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  fix  the 
11  ty  on  crude  artificial  abrasives  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in  order  to  partly 
ompensate  the  American  manufacturer  for  this  difference  in  cost  of  production. 

TATEMENT  OF  F.  J.  TONE,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  BEPBESENTINQ 
THE   GBINDING  WHEEL  MANUFACTUBEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

We  believe  crude  artificial  abrasive  should  remain  on  the  free  list  because — 

1.  It  is  the  basic  raw  material  of  the  industry  and  of  American  origin. 

2.  The  proposed  tariff  would  be  a  revenue  tariff  purely  and  on  a  raw  material. 

3.  American  industries  should  not  be  penalized  for  establishing  Canadian 
bants  to  meet  war  demand. 

4.  American  labor  is  not  displaced. 

5.  It  would  handicap  foreign  trade. 

The  grinding-wheel  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  comprising  27  plants, 
epresent  an  industry  the  manufactured  products  of  which  in  1920  amounted  to 
*pr  $28,000,000.  Their  principal  raw  material  is  crude  artificial  abrasive, 
ow  on  the  free  list,  paragraph  479.  In  H.  R.  7456  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  is 
reposed. 

Grade  artificial  abrasives,  comprising  principally  carborundum  and  aluminous 
brusives,  such  as  alundum,  are  products  of  the  electric  furnace  and  can  only 
e  economically  produced  where  electric  power  is  obtainable  at  low  price  and 
a  large  quantity.  For  this  reason  up  to  1914  the  principal  seat  of  the  industry 
res  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  During  the  war  a  vast  increase  in  the  production 
t  grinding  material  was  made  necessary  by  the  demands  of  the  munition 
manufacturers  in  the  grinding  of  guns,  shells,  airplane  and  automobile  parts, 
ftilroad  equipment,  and  in  arsenals  and  plants  making  ordnance  and  all  classes 
•f  munitions.    It  was  Impossible  to  increase  the  electric-furnace  production  at 
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Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  short 
age  of  electric  power. 

WORKS   ERECTED   IN   CANADA   UNDER   WAR   DEMANDS. 

A  power  comptroller  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  allotted  Niacar* 
power  to  industries  in  order  of  their  importance  for  munition  purposes,  pr_t 
cipally  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  for  other  wait  chemicals  «* 
materials  for  the  Ordnance  Department    The  American  abrasive  manufacturer* 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  expand  their  electric-furnace  departments  on  t:» 
Canadian  side,  where  there  was  a  surplus  of  electric  power.    The  result  is  tiiv 
at  the  present  time  the  major  portion,  or  about  75  per  cent,  of  crude  artuto* 
abrasives  used  in  the  United  States  is  made  in  Canada  but  with  Amerkin 
materials  and  American  capital.    The  abrasive  manufacturers  made  a  big  or 
tribution  in  the  winning  of  the  war.    They  were  very  reluctant  to  erect  tht~ 
furnace  plants  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  were  driven  to  it  under  the  str*-*» 
of  patriotically  meeting  the  demand  for  their  products.    It  would,  thervf«>r> 
be  a  measure  of  great  injustice  if  they  should  now  be  penalized  by  impoeitiic 
of  a  tariff  on  crude  artificial  abrasives,  which  would  really  be  a  tax  no  ?» 
terials  of  American  origin. 

AMERICAN  LABOR  NOT  DISPLACED. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Canadian  plants  herein   referred  to  *!■ 
merely  the  electric-furnace  departments  of  large  American  industries.    "Hr* 
are  not  complete  plants  turning  out  a  finished  product,  but  manufacture  j&h*i«« 
the  crude  abrasive.    Nothing  is  done  in  Canada  except  to  put  the  mater.* 
through  the  electric  furnace.    This  requires  very  little  labor.     For  example   s 
making  aluminous  abrasives  we  start  with  American  bauxite  mined  in  Arfcaa^a 
and  crushed  and  calcined  in  Arkansas.    This  is  shipped  to  Canada,  melt*!  U 
the  electric  furnace,  forming  crude  artificial  abrasive.    It  is  then  brought  H'i\ 
to  the  American  side,  where  it  goes  through  some  eight  or  nine  refining  o\*^ 
tlons,  all  requiring  labor.    At  this  stage  it  is  called  abrasive  grains.    It  i*  tie* 
distributed  to  the  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels  and  abrasive  prmlroi! 
the  manufacture  of  which  involves  some  15  operations,  which  require  a  la-v 
amount  of  labor.    For  every  laborer  used  in  Canada  to  make  crude  abra*>* 
10  laborers  are  required  in  the  United  States  to  make  the  finished  produrt. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  tariff  law  will  be  framed  not  only  to  prcfe* 
American  industries  but  to  expand  foreign  trade.  Manufacturers  of  gruvuri 
wheels  and  other  abrasive  products  have  developed  a  large  foreign  mark?'. 
They  are  selling  these  products  in  Canada,  South  America,  Europe,  the  Orfcct 
and  most  of  the  countries  of  the  globe  in  competition  with  English,  Gerxn. 
and  other  European  manufacturers.  The  American  grinding  wheel  Is  rwc 
nized  as  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  making  headway  against  cheap  farvia 
wheels  solely  on  basis  of  quality.  Taxing  our  raw  material  will  be  a  big  haici 
cap  in  developing  foreign  trade. 

PROPOSED  TARIFF  NOT  PROTECTIVE. 

The  proposed  tariff  would  be  a  revenue  tariff  pure  and  simple,  and  we  pn>*H 
that  the  raw  materials  of  grlnding-wheel  makers  should  not  be  taxed  nnM 
all  raw  materials  are  to  be  taxed  generally  for  revenue  purpose. 

ABRASIVE  CLOTHS  AND  PAPERS. 

[Paragraph  1415.  J 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  UPTON,  REPRESENTING  AMERICAN  Gin 

CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

I  represent  the  American  Glue  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Manning  Abrasrn>  r 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Herman  Behr  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  Baeder  Adara*t 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  in  their  behalf  respectfully  call  the  atteniloo  U 
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ur  committee  to  the  following  facts  pertaining  to  the  duties  proposed  in 
.  R.  7456  and  imposed  in  prior  bills  on  abrasive  papers  and  cloths. 
The  only  specific  mention  of  abrasive  paper  in  previous  tariff  bills  was  in 
e  act  of  1913,  which  made  a  provision  for  emery  paper  as  follows :  "  Para- 
aph  343.  •  *  *  Emery  paper  *  *  *  20  per  centum  ad  valorem."  This 
orision  has  been  inserted  in  H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  1415. 
The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  under  the  act  of  1909  classified  sandpaper 
surface-coated  paper,  «nd  it  has  been  since  that  time  so  classified  and 
ftted.     (See  abstract  37663.) 

Abrasive  cloths  since  the  tariff  act  of  1897  have  been  classified  as  "  manu- 
ctures  of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
t  specially  provided  for." 

Emery  paper,  which  is  the  sole  abrasive  paper  or  cloth  specially  treated  in 
iy  tariff  bill,  is  only  one  of  10  to  15  kinds  of  surface-coated,  abrasive  papers 
id  cloths,  and  for  the  information  of  your  committee  I  herewith  submit  the 
Uowing  list  of  abrasive  papers  and  cloths  which  are  manufactured  in  this 
untry:  Emery  cloth;  emery  paper;  flint  cloth  and  flint  paper;  garnet  cloth 
id  garnet  paper ;  flint,  emery,  and  garnet  polishing  paper ;  glass  paper ;  artifi- 
il  cloth  and  paper,  i.  eM  cloth  or  paper  coated  with  artificial  abrasives; 
alk  flint  cloth  and  paper;  and  crocus  cloth. 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  is  to  ask  your  committee  to  especially  deal  with 
e  foregoing  enumerated  abrasive  surface-coated  papers  and  cloths  as  a  unit 
id  impose  on  them  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  which  is  less  protection 
an  these  commodities  now  enjoy  under  the  tariff  bill  of  1913  and  received 
ider  the  tariff  bill  of  1909.  For  your  convenience  I  am  quoting  the  duties 
tposed  under  the  tariff  bills  of  1909  and  1913  on  paper  and  cloth  abrasives : 
Cloth  abrasives. — 1909  bill,  paragraph  332,  imposed  a  duty  of  45  per  cent 
I  valorem  on  "  manufactures  of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component 
iterial  of  chief  value." 

1913  bill,  paragraph  266,  imposed  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  "  manu- 
ctures  of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value." 
H.  R.  7456,  paragraph  920,  if  passed,  imposes  a  duty  of  28  per  cent  ad  valorem 
i  "manufactures  of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of 
lief  value." 

Paper  abrasives. — 1909  bill,  paragraph  411,  imposed  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
►trad  on  •*  papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces  not  specially  provided  for." 
1913  bill,  paragraph  324,  imposed  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  "  papers 
ith  coated  surface  or  surfaces  not  specially  provided  for." 
H.  It.  7456,  paragraph  1305,  if  passed,  imposes  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound 
i  *  papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces  not  specially  provided  for." 
It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  foregoing  tariff  bills  sandpapers  and  cloths 
ive  enjoyed  substantial  protection,  and  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  and  necessary 
at  this  industry  should  be  properly  protected.  We  suggest  that  a  25  per 
ot  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  materials  of  this  nature  based  on  the  "American- 
iluation  plan"  is  adequate  protection  to  the  industry,  and  that  a  separate 
iragraph  adopting  the  following  wording  should  be  inserted  in  H.  R.  7456, 
>w  before  your  committee  for  consideration,  covering  abrasive  papers  and 
oths: 

"All  papers,  cloths,  or  combinations  of  paper  and  cloth,  wholly  or  partly 
•ated,  with  artificial  or  natural  abrasives,  or  a  combination  of  natural  or 
tifldal  abrasives,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

If  the  American-valuation  plan  is  not  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  the  pro- 
wed  tariff'  bill,  we  respectfully  request  your  committee  to  impose  an  ad 
tlorem  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  all  abrasive  cloths  and  papers.  This  duty  is 
ibstantially  equivalent  to  the  protection  afforded  the  Industry  by  the  1909 
)d  1913  tariff  bills  based  on  foreign  valuation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  your  committee  that  we  are  not 
iking  for  an  increase  in  rates  on  these  commodities  but  are  striving  to  obtain 
^finite  recognition  of  this  industry  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  to  prevent  any 
Msible  future  misunderstanding  as  to  the  proper  tariff  duties  to  be  imposed 
i  commodities  of  this  nature. 
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MATCHES. 
[Paragraph  1417.] 

STATEMENT  OF  FBED  FEAR,  BEPBESENTING  THE  MATCH  MUTT 
FACTUBEBS'  TRAFFIC  BUBEATJ,  NEW  YOBX  CITY. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Mr.  Fear,  you  are  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
matches,  are  you? 

Mr.  Fear,  xes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  order  that  I  may  have  a  record,  I  will  ask  w: 
if  the  House  rates  are  agreeable? 

Mr.  Fear.  We  desire  to  ask  that  a  change  be  made.  We  recom- 
mend 25  cents  per  gross  on  boxes  containing  100  matches  or  I« 
and  3  cents  per  thousand  on  boxes  containing  over  100  matches. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  gave  you  1  cent  and  6  cents,  did  it  no<: 

Mr.  Fear.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  20,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Fear.  We  want  25. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  want  3  cents  instead  of  1  ? 

Mr.  Fear.  Three  cents ;  yes,  sir. 

I  represent  eight  small  match  factories  situated  in  the  varices 
States  of  the  Union — two  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Ohio,  one  in  IB> 
nois,  one  in  Minnesota,  one  in  Michigan,  and  one  in  Indiana.  Tb-n 
are  also  two  or  three  smaller  manufacturers  that  we  are  not  dirertfr 
in  touch  with,  but  these  represent  the  entire  match  industry  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  big  company*  the 
Diamond  Match  Co. 

We  would  not  be  here  to-day  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  ti* 
subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  informed  us  ▼ha 
we  went  down  to  see  them  that  when  this  bill  was  being  passed  It* 
had  really  paid  very  little  attenttion  to  the  subject  of  matches,  lo- 
calise the  Diamond  Match  Co.  had  not  asked  them  for  a  hearing  *<" 
expressed  any  particular  wish  for  a  tariff. 

If  they  had  inquired  a  little  bit  into  the  reason  why  that  was  r 
they^  would  have  found  that  this  biff  company  has  such  foreign  «e- 
nections  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  them  what  the  tiri 
on  matches  is — whether  it  is  a  big  tariff  or  not.  If  it  happened  • 
be  a  big  tariff,  they  could  run  their  factory  in  Savannah,  Ga~  ■* 
which  they  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500,000  in  order  to  tr*i 
it.  That  factory  is  shut  down  to-day  because  their  foreign  count? 
tions  bring  them  in  matches  cheaper  than  they  can  make  them  Ln  xi'a 
country. 

This  subcommittee  has  very  kindly  told  us — the  entire  commitu*- 
that  we  were  privileged  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  they  paid  T»rr 
little  attention  to  this  subject?  but  that  they  would  be  very  glad  v 
confirm  this  statement  to  you  if  you  so  desired. 

The  situation  to-day  with  respect  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  <4 
matches  is  this :  He  can  lay  matches  down  here,  due  somewhat  to  & 
exchange  conditions,  for  15  cents  per  gross  of  144  boxes.  This  «w* 
number  of  matches,  our  style  of  matches,  would  cost  the  Amen.v 
manufacturer  somewhere  between  70  cents  and  90  cents  a  gro*  v 
produce. 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  They  can  do  it  for  15  cents  per  gross? 
Ir.  Fear.  Tes;  they  can  do  it  for  15  cents  per  gross.  He  is  getting 
his  country  to-day  anywhere  from  50  to  75  cents  for  this  same 
ch  that  he  could  lay  down  for  15  cents,  so  that  our  low  tariff  is 
Jing  an  umbrella  over  him  for  to  get  these  profits, 
enator  McCumbeb.  You  say  that  he  could  lay  them  down  for  15 
ts,  but  he  does  not? 

Lr.  Fear.  No  ;  but  they  could  be  brought  over  here  to-day  for  15 
ts. 

he  tariff  for  which  we  ask  would  bring  to  this  country  consider- 
f  more  money  than  the  Fordney  bill,  if  it  were  put  in.  If  4,000,- 
gross  of  matches  were  brought  to  this  country,  under  the  Fordney 
they  would  net  this  country  about  $240,000,  whereas  the  tariff  that 
request  would  bring  the  country  about  $1,000,000. 
Fhen  the  foreigner  sends  his  matches  to  this  country  he  enjoys 
the  benefits  of  cheap  chemicals,  cheap  lumber,  and  cheap  labor, 
b  no  overhead  or  other  charges  in  this  country.  Our  United 
tes  manufacturers  under  this  proposed  Fordney  tariff  will  pay 
lty  on  their  important  chemicals — such  as :  Phosphorous,  10  cents 
pound,  which  is,  at  least,  50  per  cent  of  its  fair  market  value; 
>rate  ox  potash,  1  cent  per  pound,  plus  15  per  cent,  or  about  40  per 
t  of  its  prewar  price — whereas,  the  proposed  Fordney  duty  on 
iches  at  6  cents  per  gross  is  only  6$  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of 
mfacture  by  the  American  factories  of  this  same  type  of  match, 
he  match  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  a  capital  in- 
jnent  of  approximately  $50,000,000  and  they  employ  in  the  neigh- 
iiood  of  12,000  workmen.  They  pay  Federal,  State,  and  city  taxes, 
they  pay  ttieir  workmen  a  reasonable  wage*  We  believe  that 
American  institution  is  worthy  of  and  needs  Government  guar- 
iship  in  the  form  of  a  reasonable  tariff  on  matches  to  prevent  the 
iping  of  cheap  foreign-made  matches  into  our  domestic  market 
ompetition  with  their  product. 

he  companies  now  in  existence  are  all  making  a  high-grade  stand- 
match,  but  very  few  of  them  are  making  a  satisfactory  profit  on 
r  investment.  With  their  present  equipment,  however,  these  com- 
ies  are  able  to  supply  the  entire  match  needs  of  this  country,  and 
te  match  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  were  making  all  of 
matches  which  are  consumed  in  the  United  States,  they  would  all 
e  enough  business  to  make  them  all  profitable  enterprisea 
he  present  type  of  American  match  is  a  product  developed  by 
ntific  research  and  practical  experience.  It  has  been  designed  to 
form  to  all  fire-prevention  laws  and  regulations  and  is  the  safest 
ch  in  the  world  to-day  from  a  fire-hazard  standpoint, 
ince  the  year  1913  all  matches  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
p  been  made  of  nonpoisonous  ingredients,  and  the  development 
n  the  old-time  sulphur  smelly  match  to  the  present  high-grade 
erican  safety  strike-anywhere  match  is  an  industrial  achievement 
rhich  the  American  public  should  justly  feel  proud. 
'  may  seem  that  we  are  asking  for  a  big  tariff  when  we  ask  for 
>er  cent;  yet  our  neighbor,  Canada,  has  put  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
natches  and  at  least  2.5  cents  tax  when  sold  to  the  jobber, 
►uring  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
House  several  of  the  Congressmen  there  expressed  the  fear  that 
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if  they  put  a  big  tariff  on  matches  it  would  destroy  the  1-cent  t. 
They  were  afraid  that  the  people  could  not  get  this  box  for  1  ■■» 
That,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  The  duty  of  25  per  cent  will  - 
enable  both  American  and  foreign  producers  to  make  matches  r 
will  sell  for  a  penny  a  box,  if  they  are  to  be  imported.  That  i> 
small  box  that  I  have  reference  to.  These  are  the  domestic  -r, 
boxes  and  these  are  the  foreign  small  boxes  [indicating]. 

Senator  McCumber.  These  are  the  penny  boxes  of  matches* 

Mr.  Fear.  Yes. 

The  fear  was  expressed  that  they  could  not  be  sold  for  a  penr*  : 
they  put  a  heavy  duty  on.    There  is  no  question  at  all  but  that T 
smaller  factories  really  need  this  tariff  to  enable  them  to  make  m«» 

Take  my  own  factory  as  an  illustration :  We  have  invested  betv*« 
$600,000  and  $700,000.  It  has  been  running  12  years.  In  all  J 
period  only  three  years  have  we  been  able  to-pay  dividends,  an<J  t:i 
was  the  time  when  it  was  hard  to  get  foreign  matches  over  hf 
Our  factory  was  running  full,  and  we  then  made  sufficient  prx>n:  • 
enable  us  to  pay  modest  dividends. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  importations  of  matches  as  i«* 
in  the  brief  that  I  desire  to  file  and  also  in  the  memorandum  tb: 
left  with  several  Senators  last  evening. 

In  1907  there  were  $201,927  worth  of  foreign  matches  import* ' 
in  1918  $3,856,901. 

The  Japanese  have  come  in  during  the  last  few  years,  and  th'r 
shown  by  the  amount  of  matches  coming  from  Japan.  In  19(9  tit 
sent  over  only  $491  worth ;  in  1918,  $1,008,879. 

Gentlemen,  this  tariff  will  not  increase  the  price  of  matches  &•  J 
consumer,  but  it  may  give  our  factories  a  chance  to  run. 

The  manufacturers  of  matches  in  this  country  to-day  are  caj'i-< 
of  supplying  every  family  in  the  United  States  with  all  the  m»t^ 
they  want  and  neecL  We  feel  that  you  can  give  this  duty  toico 
protect  our  industry  without  jeopardizing  the  interests  of  the  ^ 
sumer  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  consumer  who  can  buy  matches  thit  t 
made  so  cheaply  in  this  country  certainly  ought  not  to  comp- 
very  much. 

Mr.  Fear.  No. 

BRIEF  OF  FEED  FEAR,  REPRE8EHTIHG   THE  MATCH  XAHUrACCTUlS 

TRAFFIC  BUREAU,  HEW  YORK  OITT. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  a  number  of  the  smaller  match  compLf* 
the  United  States,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  committee  t«»  r*  « 
mend  an  increase  in  the  present  tariff  on  matches  in  order  that  we  maj  '- 
to  successfully  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  recommend  the  following  duty  be  assessed  on  matches:  Twenty-flw  * 
per  gross  on  boxes  containing  100  or  less  matches,  3  cents  per  1,000  f» 
containing  over  100  matches. 

The  principal  reasons  why  we  feel  justified  In  asking  for  an  incre** 
present  tariff  on  matches  are  as  follows : 

1.  American  match  manufacturers  have  demonstrated  that   thej   ct± 
the  best  match  in  the  world,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  the  entire  '*- 
this  country. 

2.  No  country  in  Europe  or  Asia  has  been  able  to  produce  n  »ti^ 
American  type  of  match,  and  yet.  on  account  of  cheap  labor  and  rav»  in 
foreign-made  matches  are  imported  into  this  country  under  the  prfta^jr 
and  sold  at  prices  at  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  nmiiaf«ct<». 
compete. 
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I.  The  match  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  a  capital  investment 
approximately  $50,000,000,  and  employ  approximately  12,000  workmen,  and 
?  Federal,  State,  and  city  taxes,  and  to  their  workmen  a  reasonable  wage; 
1  this  American  institution  is  worthy  of  and  needs  governmental  guardianship 
the  form  of  a  reasonable  tariff  on  matches  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  cheap 
eign-made  matches  into  our  domestic  markets  in  competition  with  their 
►duct. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

'he  development  of  the  match  industry  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  diffi- 
t  and  uphill  undertaking.  It  is  est'mated  that  in  the  past  30  years  during 
development  of  the  match  industry  in  this  country  at  least  300  to  400  match 
ilttinies  have  begun  operations,  and  yet  the  actual  number  existing  in  the 
I  ted  States  to-day  does  not  exceed  20. 
'he  companies  now  In  existence  are  all  making  a  h'gh-grade,  standard  match, 

very  few  of  them  are  making  a  satisfactory  profit  on  their  investment, 
th  their  present  equipment,  however,  these  companies  are  able  to  supply  the 
ire  match  needs  of  tlrs  country,  and  if  the  match  manufacturers  of  the 
tod  States  were  making  all  of  the  matches  which  are  consumed  in  the 
ted  States  they  would  all  have  enough  business  to  make  them  all  profitable 
i»rprises. 

lit*  present  type  of  American  match  is  a  product  developed  by  scientific  re- 
reh  and  practical  experience;  it  has  been  designed  to  conform  to  all  flre- 
vention  laws  and  regulations,  and  is  trie  safest  match  in  the  world  to-day 
n  a  tire-hazard  standpoint. 

luce  the  year  1913  all  matches  manufactured  in  the  United  States  have  been 
le  of  nonpoisonous  ingredients,  and  the  development  from  the  old-time  sul- 
ir,  smelly  match  to  the  present  high-grade  American  safety  strike-anywhere 
.vh  Is  an  industrial  achievement  of  which  the  American  public  should  justly 

proud. 

he  match  industry  of  the  United  States  is  threatened  by  the  Scandinavian 
ntries  on  the  east  and  the  oriental  countries  on  the  west.  Sweden  is  a 
rh-maklng  country,  and  their  association  with  Germany  gives  them  an 
■>le  supply  of  potash,  and  their  nearness  to  Russia  gives  them  a  supply  of 
able  match  timber. 

apan  is  a  country  abounding  in  cheap  labor,  and  this  labor  Is  very  skillful 
h  their  hands;  and  Japan  is  likewise  able  to  draw  from  eastern  Russia  a 
ply  of  timber  and  is  itself  a  producer  and  exporter  of  potash. 
t  Is  safe  to  say  that  but  for  the  recent  regrettable  war  America  would  have 
ti  flooded  with  oriental  and  Scandinavian  matches  as  the  result  of  the  re- 
tlon  In  tariff  which  became  effective  with  the  act  of  1913,  and  the  very 
itence  of  the  American  match  industry  is  now  threatened  by  the  importa- 
is  now  being  made  from  these  two  countries. 

MATCH    PRODUCTION    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


lie  match  production  of  the  United  States  covering  the  years  1913  to  1920 
s  follows  (estimated)  : 


Gross. 

5 22,394,000 

I  20,305,000 

fr 22,549,000 

J  26,362,000 


Gross. 

1917  28,805,000 

1918  26,  565, 000 

1919 13,282.000 

1920  25,480,000 


MATCH  IMPORTATION   INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

*  above  stated,  the  principal  countries  from  which  matches  are  imported 
>  the  United  States  are  Sweden  and  Japan,  and  below  is  given  the  importa- 
of  matches  into  the  United  States  for  the  years  1910  to  1920,  inclusive: 


ail  year— 

1910  $372,945 

1911    588,309 

1912 510,146 

1913   730,170 

1914    882,795 

1915   662,307 


Fiscal  year — 

1916 $975,605 

1917  1,969,968 

Calendar  year — 

1918  3,  675, 728 

1919  1,249.452 

1920 912,136 
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Importation  of  matches  from  Japan  for  the  years  1910  to  1919,  lndnsi\>; 

Fiscal  year —  Fiscal  year — 

1910 $1,016             1916 $2T»7.4*< 

1911   4,067             1917 AST  A" 

1912  5,980  Calendar  year— 

1913  10,928             1918 858.  Tv 

1914 22,876             1919 T».3» 

1915  50,339 


WAGES. 

In  the  record  of  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Mr*!. 
N,  held  January  29,  1913,  and  printed  by  the  Government  Printing  Office.  T«*  • 
Schedule  No.  22,  on  pages  4329  to  4332,  inclusive,  is  a  brief  present  : 
some  of  the  match  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.    This  brief  conu  ■- 
a  schedule  showing  the  rates  of  prewar  wages  paid  in  the  various  tnateh-n*ir . 
facturlng  countries. 

We  have  no  data  at  hand  as  to  what  these  particular  countries  are  no*   ■. 
ing  their  labor,  but  we  do  know  that  the  American  match   manufatirr*- 
costs  have  increased  fully  100  per  cent,  and  to  date  we   have  heard  «»f 
match  manufacturer  in  this  country  reducing  wages  in  his  plant. 

During  the  year  1917  a  report  was  prepared  by  an  investigator  on  the  gr»- 
showing  the  average  earnings  per  day  of  Japanese  match  workers.  whi»* 
as  follows: 

Child  labor :  < « 

Matchbox  making n»   '- 

Labeling  boxes l«  -M 

Painting  boxes 

Woman  labor: 

Framing  match  splints 17? 

Unframing  match  splints VT- r 

Unskilled 

Specially  skilled 

Male  labor: 

Dipping  splints 5." 

Unskilled »» 


COMPARATIVE   COSTS. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  comparative  costs  of  the  foreign  matches  a> 
pared  with  the  domestic  matches,  for  the  reason  that  the  foreign  tnatcfr*  r 
all  packed  in  small  boxes  containing  between  50  to  GO  matches,  whereas  Ai"  * 
can  matches  are  mostly  packed  in  large  boxes  containing  400  to  500  matrt*** 

During  the  prewar  period  foreign  matches  were  brought  to  this  countn  * 
sold  as  low  jis  25  cents  per  1  gross  of  144  boxes,  duty  paid.     To-day  th*  p" 
at  which  these  same  matches  are  sold  is  $1  per  gross.     We  are  reliable   - 
formed  that  these  same  matches  are  being  sold  in  Sweden  to-day  for  $1.4» '+ 
gross,  proving  that  the  United  States  can  be  used  by  the  foreign  tnannfarti** 
as  a  dumping  ground,  and  that  under  the  present  tariff  they  are  able  »«»  • 
their  output  for  less  money  in  the  United  States  than  they  are  asking  f. . 
same  product  in  their  own  country. 

In  conclusion  and  to  reiterate,  we  beg  to  say  that  for  the  reasons  above  c-  ' 
and  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  match  manufrr:1"'' 
are  able  to  supply  the  American  people  with  a  match  peculiarly  salted  t<-  '* 
needs,  and  which  is  recognized  as  the  best  match  made  in  the  world  t»-« 
that  this  American  industry  should  be  protected  by  reasonable  tariff,  *: 
would  at  least  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  with  imjv1 
matches  made  under  insanitary  conditions  and  with  the  cheapest  of  labor  .-* 
raw  material. 

We  feel  that  the  tariff  asked  for  is  reasonable,  and  we  request  the  f* 
consideration  by  your  committee  of  the  facts  above  stated. 


*  Average. 
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Supplemental  Bhikf. 

11  addition  we  desire  to  state  a  few  reasons  why  the  tariff  on  matches  as 
posed  in  the  Fordney  bill  is  not  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  match 
iiKtry,  particularly  the  smaller  companies.  * 

t   is  acknowledged  by  the  subcommittee  who  had  charge  of  Schedule  N  in 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the  subject  of  matches  received  scant  at- 
tion  and  that  the  addition  of  the  3  cents  per  gross  of  144  boxes  on  "  strike 
box  "  matches  has  simply  put  them  back  to  the  same  duty  as  existed  under 

I  >ay  ne-  Aid  rich  bill,  and  it  is  simply  no  protection  at  all.  (See  speech  of 
igressinan  Mott.  Congressional  Record,  July  14,  at  foot  of  page  3954.) 
because  the  largest  manufacturer  of  matches  in  the  United  States  (Diamond 
ten  Co.)  did  not  appear  before  them  it  was  taken  to  mean  that  there  was  no 
tl  of  a  high  tariff,  aud,  therefore,  the  subject  was  practically  ignored; 
*reas,  the  truth  is,  this  large  company  is  so  fixed,  due  to  their  foreign  con- 
tions  and  interests  in  foreign  plants,  that  no  matter  which  way  the  tariff 
;  pluced  it  would  make  no  difference  to  them.  If  there  was  no  duty  they 
ild  be  satisfied  as  they  could  bring  matches  in  from  abroad  and  make  a 
lit.  If  there  was  a  high  duty  then  they  could  afford  to  make  the  matches 
his  country,  because  during  the  war  they  erected  a  large  factory  at  Savan- 
:.  <*a..  for  manufacturing  this  foreign  type  of  matches,  spending  $1,500,000 
same.  When  the  war  ended  ami  their  foreign  connections  could  make 
<iies  cheaper  than  they  could  make  them  in  this  country,  they  closed  it 
ii.  and  it  is  now  closed  down.  If  a  proper  duty  was  placed  on  matches. 
oubtedly  this  factory  would  be  now  running,  employing  a  large  number  of 
kitten  here,  and  all  other  match  companies  in  the  United  States  would  be 
bled  to  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

ti  the  act  of  1883  the  duty  on  matches  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.    There- 
%  the  amount  asked,  25  cents  per  gross,  is  not  excessive. 
bitches  of  "strike  on  box"  type  cost  to  produce  in  this  country  from  80 
nj  cents  per  gross.    Foreign  matches  are  now  being  imported  here  and  sold 
y  paid  for  from  45  to  75  cents  per  gross. 

t  is  estimated  that  the  match  industry  of  the  United  States  has  invested 
ut  $50,000,000  and  employs  approximately  12,000  workmen.    These  factories 

workmen  are  making  the  highest  quality  of  match  produced  in  the  world. 

present  type  of  match  made  in  the  United  States  is  different  from  any 
*r  match  made  in  any  country  in  the  world,  and  no  other  country  has  been 
•  to  match  it 

very  consumer  knows  the  cheap  and  inferior  matches  that  are  being  brought 
his  country  from  abroad,  and  the  American  match  manufacturer  should  be 
ef*ted  against  such  matches  and  competition. 

h»*   output  of  the  American   match   factories  has  grown   very  little  since 
i.       <See  page  3281).  Book  No.  31.  Tariff  Information.  1021.)     Compare  the 
* th  of  the  American  match  factories  with  the  importation  of  matches: 
i  19UT  Importation  matches  valuation  was  $201,927:  in  191 H.  $3,856,901. 
i»tf  the  competition  from  Japan:  In  1907  Japan  importation  matches  valua- 

was  $072;  in  1918,  $1,008,879. 
\i**se  phenomenal  increases  take  just  that  much  business  from  the  American 
lu<-*»r  and  hold  their  output  down. 

:tna<la  has  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  matches,  plus  2$  per  cent  tax  when  sold 
ohbers.     Sir  Alexander  McGuire,  C\  M.  G.,  is  now  in  Canada  organizing 

building  a  $5,000,000  match  corporation,  with  the  idea  that  most  of  the 
mt  will  he  exported.  The  United  States  being  near,  undoubtedly  they  will 
k  ttiere  the  hardest,  unless  the  American  manufacturers  are  protected  hy 
'MKonable  tariff. 

tariff  of  25  cents  per  gross  on  the  small  boxes  of  "  strike  on  box  "  matches 

not  Increase  the  price  to  consumers ;  they  will  still  be  retailed  for  1  cent 

ur  country  is  looking  for  revenue.     If  4,000,000  gross  matches  are  imported 

^r   the  Fordney  bill  the  revenue  will  be  $240,000 ;  make  the  duty  25  cents 

Ki-oss.  it  will  be  $1,000,000. 

In*    raw  materials,  chemicals,  etc..  used  in  matchmaking  bear  a  high  duty 

cli    the  American  manufacturer  has  to  pay.     Surely,  then,  matches  made 

i«I    with  cheap  chemicals,  cheap  lumber,  cheap  labor,  etc.,  should  carry  a 

i  duty. 

he  foreigner  has  no  overhead  charges  on  his  matches.    In  this  country  the 

H-Ican  manufacturers  have,  and  they  in  addition  have  to  pay  Federal  taxes, 
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State  taxes,  and  are  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Couiuiiss'.ou.  llu«- 
of  Explosives,  State  compensation  inspections,  etc. 

The  present  returns  to  the  manufacturers  in  the  Uniled  States  of  matches 
inadequate  for  fair  profits.    Their  investments  in  their  plants  are  en«»rn*« 
their  traveling  expenses  and  costs  of  selling  higher  than  ever  befor*. 

The  capacity  of  the  match  factories  in  the  United  States  an*  sufflrieu! 
supply  the  whole  country  if  no  matches  were  imported  here.     We  do  not 
that  foreign  matches  be  prohibited  from  this  country;  but  we  do  as*  xva: 
proper  duty  be  put  upon  them,  so  that  the  American  match  tuauufitcmrpr* 
compete  with  their  high  quality  matches,  which  the  foreigner  can  not  mabc  •_ 
can  only  undersell  us  by  sending  us  cheap  and  inferior  matches. 

The  price  of  foreign  matches  were  not  reduced  when  the  Vndenn**i 
reduced  the  tariff,  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  not  be  increased  if  yi 
place  a  25  cents  per  gross  duty  on  same  now.    We  have  recently  h^aid    < 
purchase  made  by  the  Tobacco  Products  Co.  of  this  country   from  a  f  <>*--= 
manufacturer  whereby   they  bought  4.CKK)  gross  of  matches  at   13  n>nr*  - 
gross,  which  included  the  present  duty  of  3  cents. 

(Signed  by  Pennsylvania  Match  Co.,  Belief  on  te,  Pa.;  National  Matt-1-  • 
Jollet,  111.;  Sommers  Bros.  Match  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Union  Match  <'••_ 
luth.  Minn.;  Ohio  Match  Co.,  Wadsworth,  Ohio;  Reliable  Match  Co..  As*; 
Ohio;  Indiana  Match  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ;  Fred  Fear  Match  Co..  P>*-" 
burg.  Pa.) 

PREPARED  FOLIAGE. 

[Paragraph  1419.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.   ANDREW  J.  HICKEY,  A  MEMBER  OF  COA 

GRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hickey,  you  are  not  on  the  list,  but  you  *y*- 
for  some  one  ? 

Mr.  Hickey.  I  speak  for  Mr.  Fred  Hensch,  of  La  Porte.  In»i 

Senator  Watson.  Who  is  on  the  list? 

Mr.  Hickey.  Who  is  on  the  list.    My  name  is  Andrew  J.  Hii-b 
I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  thirteenth  Indiana  distru? 
wish  to  thank  the  chairman  very  much  for  his  courtesy  in  permit?. v 
me  to  speak  very  briefly  to  this  subject  out  of  order,  and  I  assure  i 
chairman  I  will  not  take  more  than  four  or  five  minutes'  time.    V 
Hensch,  the  president  of  this  concern,  owing  to  a  death  in  his  fadi 
was  prevented  from  being  here  to-day,  else  I  would  not  ask  T: 
courtesy.    I  do  so  because  I  have  matters  on  the  other  side  thai  ? 
quire  my  attention. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  are  speaking  in  relation  to  what  y*- 
graph  ? 

Mr.  Hickey.  The  paragraph  in  which  I  am  interested  is  No.  I-?  J 
in  relation  to  prepared  foliage.    In  the  House  bill  it  was  141 
page  64,  but  in  the  Senate  Document  No.  66  you  will  find  il  as  p*-. 
graph  1419.    It  relates  to  prepared  foliage,  and  the  particular  .■ 
that  I  am  interested  in  is : 

Natural  leaves,  plants,  shrubs,  herbs,  trees,  and  parts  thereof,  chwn  . 
treated,  colored,  dyed,  or  painted,  not.  specially  provided  for,  45  i*r  o~/ 
valorem. 

We  feel  that  the  duty  should  be  increased  to  what  it  is  at  pit*  - 
or  what  has  been  ruled  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  be  ttw  •  f 
at  present,  if  not  higher*.    The  duty  as  imposed  by  the  Treosun  *' 
partment,  while  it  is  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  19P 
this  product  has  been  charged  in  certain  provisions  of  that  act 
a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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his  is  practically  a  new  industry,  gentlemen.  Prior  to  1913  this 
luct  was  not  made  in  the  United  States  at  all.  In  1913  Ove 
tt  organized  a  small  company  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  and  began  the 
ufacture  of  this  product.  Later,  in  1914  or  thereabouts,  he 
ted  at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  and  built  a  plant  there  and  began  the 
ufacture  of  this  product. 

may  say  in  this  connection  that  this  product  consists  of  leaves, 
:s,  branches,  and  trees  treated  chemically  and  made  into  wreaths 
funeral  purposes  and  Christmas  foliage,  and  also  made  into 
;ets, .  and  also  carried  as  novelties.  This  industry  has  grown  be- 
e  of  war  conditions  until  at  present  in  the  sections  of  the  country 
re  it  is  made  I  think  there  are  employed  about  2,000  men.  In 
tion,  of  course,  a  good  many  men  are  given  emplovment  in  mak- 
the  crates  in  which  this  product  is  shipped,  and  the  boxes  in 
*h  it  is  shipped,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Quite  a  large  number 
>eople  are  employed  in  gathering  the  product,  part  of  which  is 
vn  in  this  country  and  part  of  which  is  grown  in  foreign  coun- 
t. 

r>w,  prior  to  the  war  this  American  market  was  supplied  very 
ely — I  think  almost  entirely — by  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
Scandinavian  countries;  but  the  war  itself  imposed  one  of  the 
tariffs  that  could  be  conceived  of,  and  that  enabled  the  industry 
;row  until  it  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at  this  time. 
injj  into  account  labor  conditions  in  Europe  and  other  conditions 
e,  we  feel  that  unless  a  very  substantial  duty  is  placed  upon  this 
luct  the  industry  will  undoubtedly  not  be  aole  to  succeed.  And 
ty  purpose  in  coming  before  you  to-day  is  to  emphasize  this  fact, 

if  possible,  have  a  duty  that  will  be  high  enough  to  protect  the 
istry  and  encourage  its  growth  in  this  country. 
Miator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for? 
r.  Hickey,  Sixty  per  cent. 
>nator  Smoot.  On  the  American  valuation? 
r.  Hickey.  On  the  American  valuation ;  yes. 
»nator  Smoot.  The  present  duty  is  60  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
ation? 

r.  Hickey.  Yes;  the  present  duty  is  60  per  cent. 
ma  tor  Curtis.  Have  you  a  brief  there? 

r.  Hickey.  I  have  a  brief  covering  the  question  very  fully.  I 
i  to  submit  it  in  connection  with  mv  remarks,  and  I  thank  you 

much  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  present  my  case. 

T  Of  VBXD  HEN0OH,  LA  POBTE,  IND.,  REPRESENTING  THE  OVE  ONATT 

00.   (INC.). 

*  ai^  taking  the  liberty  of  offering  for  your  consideration  a  few  thoughts 
respect  to  paragraph  1419  of  the  pending  tariff  bill  as  it  recently  passed 

louse  of  Representatives  of  the  present  Congress.  In  this  paragraph,  on 
1,>5„  line  15,  after  the  semicolon  the  following  was  inserted: 

Natural    leaves,  plants,  shrubs,  herbs,  trees  and  parts  thereof,  chemically 

<m1,   colored,  dyed,  or  painted,  not  specially  provided  for,  45  per  cent  ad 


is  refers  particularly  to  what  is  commercially  known  to  the  florists  and 
'a tors'  trade  as  "prepared  foliages." 

#*re  are  many  items  of  prepared  foliages  made  in  this  country  which  will 
*?ri mentally  affected  by  foreign  competition  unless  ample  protection  is  af- 
fi   In  the  {^ending  tariff  legislation,  but  we  will  here  mention  but  a  few 
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which  are  manufactured  by  ourselves,  as  these  few  we  can  speak  at***  » 
authority  and  full  knowledge. 

The  manufacture  of  prepared  foliages  in  the  United  States  is  conips ru- 
ne w,  the  first  made  being  in  1913.    Prior  to  that  time  the  goods  were  s.: 
ported  from  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.    lr 
Mr.  Ove  Gnatt  started  the  development  of  that  industry  in  the  United  >*  * 
and  a  slow  but  steady  development  ensued ;  and  with  the  advent  of  iWr 
which  practically  established  a  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  ?tu* 
modity,  the  entire  home  consumption  of  the  products  was  made  in  Au-r 
until  to-day  in  excess  of  2,000  people  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  <.f 
items  and  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  industry  for  a  livelihood;  it  •• 
possible  to  estimate  the  number  indirectly  benefited,  as  hundreds  of  tlu*>- 
of  cartons  and  packing  cases  are  used  in  marketing  the  products,  ami  tbr  *. 
paints,  chemicals,  and  other  items  which  go  into  their  preparation  appr»i . 
enormous  proportions. 

Prepared  foliages  under  the  tariff  bill  of  1913  are  not  specifically  pn-.  s 
for,  but  under  a  Treasury  decision  were  construed  to  come  within  par*  i 
438  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  and  paragraph  347  of  the  tariff  ax-t  of  1ft* 
carried  a  60  per  cent  duty.    As  to  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  t!o> 
try  compared  with  the  wages  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Old  World  cw 
you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  know  better  than  we  can  tell,  but  «ef»*  ' 
in  saying  that  our  wage  scale,  in  American  value,  is  from  five  to  tft 
greater  than  that  paid  in  these  foreign  countries. 

An  item  of  serious  moment  in  the  establishment  of  costs  here  a*  <••:!     ' 
with  foreign  valuations  is  the  enormous  advances  in  transportation.  Mh 
and  inland,  and  whereas  many  of  the  plants  which  we  prepare  are  nut-  * 
the  Old  World,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  receives  his  raw  maten 
minimum  of  cost,  we  in  America  must  necessarily  provide  amply  for  tmtv  1 
tion  charges  to  obtain  our  raw  material. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  war  many  of  these  goods  of  foreign  manufacttT 
appeared  on  the  American  market  at  prices  which  are  absolutely  n.- 
the  home  manufacturer ;  in  many  cases  at  far  less  than  the  American  ** 
production  without  regard  to  profit  or  expense  of  carrying  on  trade 

For  your  information  we  are  pleased  to  review  briefly  a  few  of  the  n*>4  ■' 
items  of  prepared  foliage  made  in  America  to-day,  the  manufacture  of  r 
can  only  continue  providing  ample  tariff  is  afforded  to  care  for  the  *&■ 
in  cost  and  rates  of  exchange  In  this  country  as  compared  with  the  fortfr: 
Oak  leaves. — There  are  about  400,000  pounds  of  these  used  in  this  "- 
annually,  of  which  all  have  been  prepared  here  during  the  period  of  ti»   - 
Since  the  war  these  goods  are  being  brought  over  from  Germany  and  !i  . 
large  quantities,  at  a  price  about  50  per  cent  less  than  they  can  be  prod*  **'  • 
sold  for  here  at  a  living  profit 

Beech  leaves. — The  same  applies  to  this  article  as  to  oak  leaves,  e»v  J 
there  are  only  about  150,000  pounds  used  per  annum. 
*  Cycas  leaves. — This  is  a  palm  leaf  that  grows  only  on  the  Island  of  F^ 
Japan,  and  there  are  about  3,000,000  leaves  used  in  the  United  State  -» 
num.     Before  the  war,  the  greater  part  were  sent  from  Kobe  to  Of  - 
where  they  were  prepared,  and  distributed  throughout  the  world.    Pu*~ 
war  the  entire  amount  consumed  In  America  were  prepared  here,  but  *t  c 
they  are  again  appearing  on  the  market  from  foreign  manufacture,  «f 
50  per  cent  less  than  our  cost  to  manufacture. 

Lycopodium  ur  ground  pine. — This  article  is  a  stubby  pine,  which  $ro*»  *  \ 
colder  parts  of  the  country,  as  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  fr 
out  the  New  England  States.    There  is  about  500,000  pounds  consult*!  * 
United  States  annually  and  during  the  season  furnish   employment 
pickers  (many  Indians)  to  the  extent  of  about  500  to  700  people.   That : 
also*  grow  in  large  quantities  in  the  colder  climates  of  Europe,  and  t  *'- 
able  quantity  in  Japan.    Tariff  on  the  raw  product  would  not  affect  tlu*  i 
as  a  sufficient  quantity  grows  in  this  country  to  supply  all  of  the 
although  some  is  brought  in  in  small  quantities  from  Japan  and  Sou*- 
countries,  but  an  import  duty  on  the  prepared  or  finished  article,  in  •■ 
ment,  should  be  further  increased  to  equalize  foreign  labor  and  evrtai^ 
tions. 

Ruscus. — This  is  a  bushy  foliage  growing  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  urf  ** 
France.  It  is  imported  to  this  country  in  both  the  natural  and  bletri** 
to  the  amount  of  about  400,000  pounds  annually,  which  when  pref^* 
finished  weighs  about  500,000  to  000,000  pounds.    The  preparation  of  civ 
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iwny  different  ways,  since  the  war  has  developed  into  an  industry  of  some 
aiitude  in  this  country,  but  since  the  termination  of  the  war  the  German  goods- 
again  offered  in  this  market  at  from  50  to  75  per  cent  less  than  they  can  be 
I  for  at  the  cost  to  manufacture  here.  The  raw  material,  both  natural  and 
iched,  in  our  opinion  should  continue  to  come  in  duty  free,  as  they  do  now. 
tuffnolia  leaves. — The  foliage  of  the  magnolia  tree,  which  grows  in  abundance 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Same  also  grows  in  profusion  in  Italy,  and 
e  are  now  coming  in  from  there,  although  during  the  war  all  that  were  con- 
ted  in  this  country  were  prepared  here.  In  excess  of  1,000,000  pounds  are 
ually  used  in  the  United  States.  They  are  not  brought  here  from  abroad  in 
r  natural  state,  as  they  do  not  arrive  after  the  long  journey  in  condition  to 
id  proper  preparation. 

jusmuch  as  the  American  market  is  ample  to  absorb  the  entire  product  of 
factories  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  foreign  prepared  foliages  should  be 
nitted  to  compete,  as  long  as  our  manufacturers  do  not  unduly  advance  the 
es  to  an  unfair  degree.  We  believe  it  safe  to  assume  that  our  manufacturers* 
not  be  guilty  of  such  indiscretion  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  despite  the 
ruioug  advances  in  costs  of  both  labor  and  material  during  the  war,  with 
Ign  competition  almost  nil,  the  prices  on  these  commodities  were  not  ad- 
ced  on  any  item  in  excess  of  50  per  cent — barely  sufficient  to  absorb  the  in- 
i*ed  cost  of  production. 

his  new  American  industry  must  be  preserved.  All  reasonable*  incentive 
lid  be  offered  for  its  further  development,  and  that  can  only  be  accomplished 
he  imposition  of  a  reasonable  tariff  on  the  finished  products. 
r>  believe  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  70  per  cent  instead  of  45  per  cent,  as  pro- 
h\  by  the  House,  is  highly  essential  and  very  necessary  if  the  industry  Is  to 
ve. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS. 

[Paragraph  1419.] 

ITEMXNT  OF  SAMUEL  ZTXCKER,  REPRESENTING  FLOWER  AND 
FEATHER  IMPORTERS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Tie  Chairman,  Mr.  Zucker,  will  you  state  your  full  name. 

4i\  Zucker.  Samuel  Zucker. 

Tie  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

It.  Zucker.  We  are  manufacturers  and  importers  of  flowers  and 

thers. 

Tie  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

ir.  Zucker.  At  No.  6  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 

Tie  Chairman.  You  speak  as  both  manufacturer  and  importer  ? 

Ir.  Zucker.  Yes,  sir. 

Tie  Chairman.  Which  is  the  larger  part  of  your  business  ? 

Jr.  Zucker.  Importing. 

Tie  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  in  this  country  or  abroad  ? 

It.  Zucker.  In  this  country. 

Tie  Chairman.  Will  you  go  on  now  and  explain  to  the  committee 

ir  views? 

ffr.  Zucker.  Mr.   Chairman  and  gentlemen  of    the    committee, 

itive  to  the  tariff  as  it  applies  to  artificial  flowers  and  feathers,  we 

jht  state  that  our  house  imports  and  manufactures  these  goods, 

l  from  our  experience  of  more  than  30  years  we  have  found  the 

Ls  to  be  practically  as  follows: 

fierchanaise  that  can  be  imported  profitably  in  large  quantities 

•ompetition  with  that  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  must  be  con- 

>d  to  a  very  large  extent  to  such  articles  as  forget-me-nots,  lilacs, 

»,   small  fruits,  etc.,  and  these  are  in  fact  the  raw  material  of 

terican  manufacturers  in  conjunction  with  the  domestic  product 
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in  assembling  into  leaves  and  other  millinery  decorations.     The  lanr 
flowers,  such  as  roses,  wreaths,  poppies,  camelias,  gardenias,  etc.,  *:. 
more  likely  to  be  of  domestic  manufacture.     The  small  work  is  and  *u 
be  confined  to  small  towns  and  villages  in  Europe,  and  these  go* 
are  made  during  the  winter  season,  as  the  women  employed  or  wi 
do  make  these  articles  work  in  the  fields  during  the  entire  summr 
This  condition  will  always  remain,  and  for  this  reason,  during  the  7. 
years  which  our  industry  has  existed,  we  have  never  been  able  ' 
make  or  produce  these  goods  and  we  never  will.     The  work  is  tedtov 
and  is  not  the  kind  of  work  that  our  women  would  want  to  A**.  *. 
there  are  so  many  other  fields  of  employment  for  our  women  we  •-.; 
not  get  them  to  do  this  kind  of  work.     And  even  at  the  sugg»v 
rate  under  the  American-valuation  plan  we  could  not  produce  simsk 
articles  on  account  of  the  tediousness  of  the  work  and  the  sou- 
quantities  that  could  be  produced. 

The  claim  made  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  that  these  £<••> 
are  made  to-day  in  Germany,  by  child  labor  is  not  true.  These  o : 
ditions  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  war,  but  in  no  instance  car . 
be  proven  to-day  that  child  labor  is  employed  in  our  industry-  Tr« 
can  be  easily  verified,  as  the  labor  unions  connected  with  our  indu^" 
in  Saxony  insisted  that  they  dispense  with  child  labor. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Within  the  past  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  must  be  recently,  because  I  do  know  that  cju  . 
labor  was  used  in  this  business. 

Mr.  Zucker.  It  does  not  exist  to-day,  Senator.     I  would  not  ni*> 
the  statement  if  I  was  not  absolutely  certain  about  it- 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  when  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  forbidden  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Yes,  sirj.it  is  forbidden  by  law;  they  are  compel'-' 
to  go  to  school  in  Saxony,  which  is  the  home  of  our  industry. 

Our  industry  has  been  fully  considered  by  the  American  TV 
Commission,  and,  it  has  prepared  a  survey  tnereof  entitled  'TV.* 
Information  Surveys  "  on  the  articles  in  paragraph  347  of  the  tariff  * 
of  1913. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  articles  to  which  we  refer  arr  & ' 
ones  requiring  greater  protection,  and  any  increase  in  the  dut- 
thereon  will  result  only  in  additional  expense  to  the  American  w<xni 
and  voter  and  of  no  advantage  whatever  to  American  labor. 

For  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which  the  markets  of  Germ*  • 
were  entirely  closed  to  us,  and  those  of  France  so  demoralized  «? :* 
be  barely  productive,  our  home  industries  had  ample  opportunity  ; 
turn  their  hands  to  such  articles  as  h^ve  been  strictly  tne  produ«''  ' 
foreign  countries.  The  failure  of  their  efforts,  if  any,  could  not  p-- 
sibly  have  been  due  to  competition;  and,  if  price  was  the  determine 
factor,  it  was  because  the  article  could  not  be  made  here  at  less lr  -' 
a  prohibitive  price  and  could  therefore  not  be  made  salable. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  opinion  that  the  committee  might  wuitV  • 
the  loyalty  of  the  women  voters  by  adverse  action?     [Laughter.. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Absolutely,  Senator.    There  is  no  question  abou; 
and  I  am  strong  for  the  girls.     [Laughter.] 

To  endeavor  to  equalize  prices  by  an  exaggerated  tariff  would  $'* 
no  benefit  to  the  manufacturers  other  than  positively  to  prevent  ;*• 
importation  of  goods*  which  they  themselves  can  not  make.     Fo*  •<' 
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led  merchandise  at  prohibitive  prices  is  no  more  salable  than 

> as  tic.     We  maintain  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  items  of 

lestic  manufacture  and  items  of  import.     What  is  made  in  this 

ntry  can  not  be  imported  at  anything  near  the  home  price;  what 

n  ported  can  not  be  made  here  at  any  price. 

hat  is  the  contention  on  this  small  work  that  the  great  fuss  and 

lment  is  made. 

en  a  tor  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  your  business  do  you  make  in 

United  States  ? 

Ir.  Zucker.  I  should  say,  offhand,  about  20  to  25  per  cent. 

lie  Chairman.  Where  is  your  manufacturing  plant  located  ? 

[r.  Zucker.  At  No.  6  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

he  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  ? 

[r.  Zucker.  In  our  factory? 

'he  Chairman.  Yes. 

[r.  Zucker.  About  50  or  60. 

he  Chaibman.  Proceed. 

[r.  Zucker.  We  desire  to  submit  for  your  approval  a  brief  of  the 

wer  and  Feather  Importers'  Association  of  America,  and  there  are 

ain  points  we  wish  to  call  to  your  particular  attention. 

'he  claim  made  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  that  the  present 

*  of  duty  of  60  per  cent,  under  the  present  form  of  valuation,  on 
article  is  not  ample  can  not  be  substantiated  by  facts,  and  under 
other  form  of  valuation  this  rate  of  duty  should  certainly  be  very 

:erially  reduced. 

'he  flowers  imported  into  this  country,  while  they  are  the  finished 
duct  of  the  foreign  work  people  are  tne  raw  material  of  the  Ameri- 
manufacturer  of  hats  and  millinery,  and  any  enhancement  of  the 
rent  rate  of  duty  will  be  reflected  in  continuing  the  prices  of  such 
rles  or  an  increase  thereof,  and  the  blame  for  which  will  be  placed 
m  your  committee  by  the  milliners  and  retailers  and  will  certainly 
resented  by  the  American  woman,  the  ultimate  consumer  of  all 
his  importation,  and  she  will  doubtless  record  such  resentment  in 
>rm  disastrous  to  the  present  administration.  [Laughter.] 
Ye  have  here  a  varied  line  of  samples  that  can  be  made  in  America, 
•v  show  the  exact  foreign  cost,  the  exact  landing  price,  when  the 
is  were  bought,  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  bought. 
»  bulk  of  these  goods  were  bought  about  June  18,  1921,  when  the 
rk  was  1.46  and  a  fraction;  deliveries  were  promised  for  July  and 
just,  and  were  only  delivered  in  October.  The  fact  remains  that 
fie  goods  were  not  delivered  in  July,  making  the  element  of  specu- 
on  which  is  so  serious  in  our  business  a  very  expensive  thing  to 
importer.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  this  committee  show 
se  samples  now  to  any  domestic  manufacturer  in  our  line  who  hap- 
s  to  be  in  the  room  at  this  moment  and  let  him  state  honestly 
at  her  he  could  not  produce  every  single  article  at  a  profit  at  the 
le  price  that  they  cost  us  to  lay  down  in  this  market, 
f  you  will  permit  me,  here  are  the  samples  [exhibiting  samples  to 
committee].  There  are  no  secrets;  everything  is  there. 
would  like  to  speak  to  you,  first,  about  this  particular  thing; 
3  [referring  to  sample]  is  the  original  that  I  bought  in  June;  it  cost 
W  a  dozen  to  lay  down.     Here  are  all  the  facts,  right  on  this  ticket. 

*  man  in  this  room  copied  the  thing  and  sold  it  for  $5.25.     We  did 
buy  it  from  him  in  the  domestic  market.     We  bought  it  from 
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another  manufacturer.  His  price  is  $3.87}.  If  the  price  of  $3J 
is  not  correct,  you  can  have  me  put  down  as  the  biggest  liar  oir  < 
jail.    Mr.  Engel,  was  this  your  price  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zucker.  $5.25  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Here  is  my  original,  imported  August  9;  here  l<  "" 
other  fellow's  copy  at  $3.87}. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  your  article  just  as  good  as  the  imported  art*  " 

Mr.  Zucker.  Here  [indicating  samples  to  the  committee]  they  tr* 
Senator. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  perhaps  are  a  better  judge  than  we  *! 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  will  say  it  will  answer  the  purpose.     And  tr^ 
are  German  goods. 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  these  made  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Engel  is   the  largest  domestic  manufacturer   of  flower* 
America. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  do  you  buy  the  German  product  *. 
you  can  get  it  for  about  one-third  in  the  United  States  1 

Mr.  Zucker.  When  I  bought  this  thing  I  bought  it  in  June.  a:*. 
thought  I  would  have  it  here  before  the  other  fellow — and  the? 
where  my  business  is  so  hazardous — that  instead  of  having  it  !-■  ■ 
before  the  other  fellow,  he  had  it  ahead  of  me. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  did  the  American  product  sell  f*  •' 
the  time  you  bought  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  It  was  not  made  then.    This  is  comparatively  a :  •  * 

thing. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  it  cost  to-day  1 

Mr.  Zucker.  These  goods  cost  me  $9  a  dozen. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  said  they  cost  4.50  marks  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  That  is  $9  a  dozen  laid  down.     When  I  bought  tv* 
goods  the  mark  was  1.46  and  a  fraction,  and  while  we  paid  duf. 
the  rate  of  3  mills  in  93 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing).  If  you  would  order  them  t.nir 
what  would  they  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  If  I  ordered  these  goods  to-day  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  What  would  they  charge  you  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  marks. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  $2.25  a  dozen;  what  wouti 
pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  am  not  figuring  duty  and  landing  charges. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  want  to  figure.     The  dun 
those  is 

Mr.  Zucker   (interposing).  Sixty  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  right;  that  would  be  $1.35. 

Mr.  Zucker.  Landing  charges,  15  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifteen  per  cent  would  be  $3.97$. 

Mr.  Zucker.  There  is  the  record — $3.87$,  less  10  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  say  you  paid  t 

Mr.  Zucker.  These  are  facts.     I  have  here  simply  article  : 
can  be  made  in  the  United  States.    The  great  bugbear  is  ie  J 
question  of  flowers,  that  we  have  never  made,  never  could  mth 
could  have  made  them  during  the  war,  there  is  no  question  ibov 
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they  did  not  make  them.  This  is  one  of  the  big  questions  to  put 
the  domestic  manufacturers.  Do  they  want  to  protect  American 
or  ?  Not  by  a  jug  full.  They  want  to  increase  their  profits,  which 
asily  proven.    There  is  no  question  about  it.     You  can  call  upon 

de  Jong, 
lere  is  an  article  that  cost  $12  a  dozen.    Let  him  state  whether  he 

produce  it  for  that  price.     Here  is  another  article  that  cost  us 
.40.    Mr.  Goodman,  aid  you  make  a  similar  article  to  this  for  $3 
ozen,  not  quite  so  good  ? 
lr.  Goodman.  Not  anywhere  near  as  good. 

Ir.  Zuckeb.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  $14  and  $3,  is 
re  not? 

[r.  Goodman.  There  is  also  a  difference  between  yours  and  that 
made,  but  $3  margin  is  some  margin. 

[r.  Zuckeb.  We  do  not  need  to  ask  you.     I  have  just  returned 
ti  Germany,  and  I  know  the  condition  of  the  value  of  the  mark 
ell  as  any  man.     We  can  pick  out  items  we  just  bought  and  paid 
y  on  that  would  be  more  comparable  than  any  of  these  items, 
he  Chairman.  The  cross-questioning  is  an  irregular  proceeding 
>re  the  committee.     Go  ahead  and  make  your  statement  without 
iring  into  discussions  and  arguments  witn  others, 
[r.  Zuckeb.  I  want  to  speak  about  another  item  that  I  bought 
ign.    It  costs,  to-day  $3.60  a  dozen  to  lay  down.     I  buy  in  this 
ket  that  article  at  $4  a  dozen,  10  per  cent,  which  is  $3.60,  which 
n  item  now  on  order  with  a  domestic  manufacturer,  and  I  have 
*red  in  very  large  quantity  [exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee], 
he  Chairman.  How  do  you  describe  it  ? 
[r.  Zuckeb.  We  call  it  a  chiffon  grape  pattern,  silk  and  chiffon. 

made  of  artificial  silk.  We  buy  goods  in  this  market,  and 
reyer  we  can  buy  them  we  do  buy  them.  That  is  the  domestic 
7  [indicating]  and  this  is  the  pattern  [indicating  another  sample], 
just  merely  want  to  say  that  I  did  not  pick  these  samples  out 
ntionally  to  deceive  the  committee.  These  are  goods  which  can 
nade  in  the  United  States  to-day  successfully,  and  the  domestic 
lufacturer  can  undersell  us  in  every  single  instance. 
Tiile  goods  bought  in  Germany  in  1910-20  were  cheap,  conditions 
ay  are  entirely  different.     We  were  able,  until  several  months 

to  buy  goods  in  marks.     This  condition  does  not  exist  to-day; 

the  German  manufacturer  to-day  refuses  absolutely  to  sell  in 

other  money  excepting  dollars  and  cents,  which  fact,  in  itself, 
'ents  us  doing  busmess  on  a  number  of  articles  that  are  highly 
ssary  in  our  industry,  particularly  of  great  value  to  the  domestic 
ufacturer  in  making  his  own  product  a  fashionable  and  salable 

e  have  been  forced  in  the  past  few  weeks,  instead  of  being  able 

lace  orders  in  Germany,  to  cancel.     They  have  not  kept  up  with 

*  deliveries. 

le  Chairman.  What  is  the  trouble  ? 

r.  Zuckeb.  The  trouble  is  that  the  depreciation  of  the  mark  put 

a  people  in  a  position,  a  great  many  of  them  small  manufac- 

re,  where  they  really  could  not  afford  to  deliver,  the  mark  drop- 

from  1.46  to  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Those  people  who 
i  fill  orders  did  so,  and  others  refused  to  fill  orders  because  they 

not  in  a  position  to  stand  the  loss. 
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If  any  form  of  valuation  other  than  that  now  used  shoe*.  ■ 
adopted,  we  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  the  decrease  ir.  -« 
present  tariff  rate  that  should  properly  be  made  in  order  t>  • 
increase  to  the  ultimate  consumer  the  price  of  these  import*:*  i 
The  present  rate  of  60  per  cent  based  on  foreign  valuation  «':  * 
not  exceed  15  per  cent. 

Our  reasons  for  making  it  clear  that  the  tariff  should  be  "  - 
cent  under  the  suggested  American  valuation  plan  are  as  foU«»%-a 

We  bring  over  an  article,  for  example,  costihg  $4  a  dozen  m  ■ 
many.     We  pay  a  duty  on  this  article  at  the  present  time  trf  •«  .» 
cent,  which  is  $2.40,  and  the  cost  of  landing  these  goods  woul  - 
another  15  per  cent,  or  0.60,  making  the  article  cost  us  $7  * « 
Ordinarily  we  would  sell  this  article  for  $10.50  a  dozen — *-r 
speak  of  that  price,  that  is  when  we  sell  them  quickly.     But  .' 
knew  the  mistakes  and  blunders  I  make — and  I  happen  U\  \*  ' 
buyer  for  our  institution;  and  if  you  do  not  think  I  make  them 
ought  to  ask  my  junior  partner.     The  risk  is  so  great  that  wbrr*  *■ 
buy  10  colors  in  the  pattern,  nobody  living  has  ever  demonst-- 
that  he  could  buy  10  shades  all  of  which  were  good — three  or  f  ■-*  ' 
five  might  be  good,  and  the  losses  which  do  occur  through  bad  : . 
chases  of  the  different  shades  makes  our  business  hazardous. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  manufacturer  has  that  same  risk,  does  h*  i 

Mr.  Zucker.  The  manufacturer  makes  up  a  line  of  samples  *:- 
he  goes  out  and  takes  orders,  and  carries  no  made-up  stock.  Tm  ° 
is  where  he  has  distinct  advantage  over  the  importer. 

As  I  say,  ordinarily  we  would  sell  this  article  for  $10.50  a  ite  ' 
less  the  customary  discount,  which  would  be  84  cents  a  doxet   " 
$9.66  a  dozen  net,  figuring  the  net  cost  of  importing  an  article  <*<»£  *s 
$4  in  the  country  of  origin. 

Under  the  suggested  plan,  take  the  same  article  coating  (4  a  dtoit. 
and  we  are  compelled  to  put  a  selling  price  on  this  article  ci  Si'  * 
dozen ;  we  would  then  have  to  pay  a  dutv  of  $7.50.  Imagine  p*TO£ ' 
duty  of  $7.50  on  an  article  costing  in  the  country  of  origin  $4  ~- 
expense  of  bringing  in  this  article  would  be  60  cents,  making  — 
article  cost  $12.10  net.  At  $15,  with  the  customary  discount  ■* 
$1.20,  would  bring  this  article  down  to  $13.80  instead  of  $9.66*  » 
present. 

The  reason  for  making  the  claim  that  under  the  suggested  rut- 
a  duty  of  15  per  cent  or  less  would  be  ample  is  as  follows: 

Is  it  fair  to  assume  or  provide  by  tariff  law  that  an  article  w..v: 
$4  a  dozen  in  the  country  of  origin  must  be  sold  in  America  for  V' 
a  dozen  in  the  face  of  a  60  per  cent  duty;  which  exists  at  pn*t 
which  price  will  be  necessary  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Hov* 

It  has  been  stated  before  your  committee  that  if  the  imf*»r*' 


depends  entirely  upon 
Fashion  suggests  that  flowers  are  the  wanted  article  the  dom«*- 
manufacturer  becomes  so  busy,  and  at  the  same  time  so  indepcod*' 
he  will  not  listen  to  you,  much  less  talk  to  you.    In  the  past  •'=• 
weeks  business  with  the  importer  has  been  so  very  bad  that  the  nu" " 
'of  receiving  duplicate  orders,  which  at  this  season  of  the  yr»r  ir 
would  have  a  right  to  expect  and  look  for,  have  been  nil.     This  *  J 
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lplyto  the  reason  that  at  the  present  moment  fashions  are  against 
Women  are  wearing  hats  at  the  present  principally  embroidered 
d  have  no  other  trimmings,  and  therefore  the  price  of  an  article, 
ether  cheap  or  expensive,  does  not  enter  into  any  argument, 
t  there  is  a  probability  that  flowers  will  be  the  fashion  next  spring 
summer,  and  at  a  time  when  it  will  bring  to  the  women  most  for- 
\j  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  her  millinery,  and  the  proposed  base 
ling  price  of  $13.50  net  instead  of  $9.66  net.  Under  the  present 
in  we  sell  these  goods  for  $9.66  a  dozen  net,  and  will  be  forced  to 
[  them  under  the  proposed  plan  at  $13.80  net,  and  the  women, 
o,  after  all,  is  the  ultimate  consumer,  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
s  article,  as  the  retail  price  would  be  prohibitive,  and  under  the 
*sent  rate  and  plan,  though  we  are  paying  60  per  cent,  she  can  buy 
s  article  at  retail  at  a  price  which  she  can  pay.  It  is  not  worth 
re  than  $1.75  to  $2  apiece,  and  under  the  proposed  plan  she  would 
compelled  to  pay  $2.50  to  $3.50  apiece  tor  identically  the  same 
ng.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  the 
lerican  woman  will  be  against  this  present  administration  if  you 
ke  this  law  effective  or  make  it  a  law.  When  you  take  into  con- 
eration  the  very  few  people  engaged  in  this  manufacture  in  this 
mtry  and  the  very  large  number  of  consumers  of  this  product, 
fixing  this  rate  of  duty — one,  in  the  few  thousands  and  the  other 
the  many  millions — the  American  importer  is  really  the  protector 
the  American  woman  in  what  is  to  her  an  absolute  necessity  in  this 
oearance  before  your  committee. 

senator  McLean.  Why  is  it  that  goods  cost  so  much  in  Germany  ? 
Vlr.  Zucker.  At  the  present  moment  ? 

senator  McLean.  You  say  it  costs  more  to  make  these  articles  in 
rmany  than  in  this  country  ?    Why  is  it  ? 

Vfr.  Zucker.  Because  the  mark  has  depreciated  so.  Nobody  has 
■r  accused  the  German  of  not  being  an  arithmetician.  He  can 
ire  as  well  as  we  can,  and  the  minute  the  mark  decreases  he  raises 
price.  Further  than  that,  they  have  had  about  four  advances  in 
»  price  of  labor.  That  is  really  the  reason  these  goods  have  in- 
ased  in  price  so  materially. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  you  want  the  committee  to  understand 
it  the  reason  these  goods  cost  so  much  is  that  German  wages  are 
high? 

&r.  Zucker.  They  have  gone  up  so  much — I  do  not  mean  to  say 
it  German  wages  are  as  high  as  they  are  in  this  country,  but  the 
ty  is  the  protection  against  that  and  everything  else. 
Senator  Dillingham.  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  are  there? 
At.  Zucker.  I  do  not,  and  no  man  can  tell  you  that,  manufac- 
er  or  importer.  The  German  to-day  wants  exactly  2\  cents  a 
rk  for  every  single  article  he  sells  you.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
rk  is  to-day,  but  yesterday  100  marks  could  be  had  for  56  cents; 
1  he  insists  on  2\  cents  a  mark,  and  that  ought  to  answer  your 
i?stion. 

senator  McCumber.  Is  not  this  a  fact,  that  the  German  exporting 
the  United  States  without  reference  to  what  it  cost  him  to  produce 
I  sell  the  product  for  everything  he  can  get  in  the  Unitea  States 
i  will  sell  them  as  near  the  American  price  as  he  can? 
iir.  Zucker.  Do  you  think  that  is  against  the  German  manufac- 
er  i 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  I  am  asking  you  if  that  is  not  the  fact  I 

Mr.  Zucker.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Every  country  would  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Zuckeb.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  that  accounts,  does  it  not,  for  the  pr/» 
they  are  charging  for  the  importations  which  you  h&ve  mentioned ' 

Mr.  Zuckeb.   ies. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Rather  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing  z 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Zuckeb.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  absolutely  whether  y-~ 
question  is  exact,  but  I  should  take  it  that  it  was;  and  if  that  i*« 
where  does  the  cry  and  howl  come  from  of  the  American  mir«- 
f acturer  at  the  present  moment  3    If  we  can  not  bring  good*  a 
as  cheap  as  these  people  produce  them,  where  are  we  going  to  U> 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  difference  between  what  you  land  \fo : 
for  and  what  you  could  land  them  for  if  you  had  a  disposition  to  u»> 
the  market,  and,  of  course,  that  is  what  you  will  do.  If  you  hav**  * 
to  sell  cheaper  and  will  sell  cheaper,  you  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Zuckeb.  Right. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  we  want  to  prvrtf 
the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Zuckeb.  So  do  I,  and  so  does  every  importer  in  our  busw» 
"We  want  to  protect  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  the  very  hilt:  & 
above  all  we  want  to  protect  the  American  labor. 

If  you  increase  your  duty  to  what  you  please,  I  am  frank  en«£ 
to  state  that  labor  will  not  profit  one  scintilla.  The  prices  tit* 
people  pay  to-day  are  the  top-notch  prices  that  they  can  afford.  %?- 
there  is  no  question  about  it  in  my  mind  that  it  will  only  site  -« 
manufacturer  an  extra  profit,  and  his  profit  is  big  enougn  *>* 
because  there  is  a  manufacturer  in  this  room  at  the  present  <r> 
who  stated  openly  that  his  profits  last  year  were  over  $200,000 1* 
year,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Senator,  that  there  is  not  an  imp-"1 
mg  house  in  our  business  that  could  even  dream  of  quoting  ■- 
such  figures  as  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much  does  this  manufacturer  import  •< 
these  goods  1 

Mr.  Zuckeb.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  is  an  importer  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Zuckeb.  He  is  about  95  per  cent  manufacturer  and  &b*£  • 
per  cent  importer,  possibly  not  tnat. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  manufacturer  of  this  article  [indicating] ' 

Mr.  Zuckeb.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  man  I  had  in  mind.  [Metf— 
Mr.  Engel.] 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  import' any  goods  at  all? 

Mr.  Engel.  Very  little. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  15  per  cent  on  this  per  gross,  d*  y 

Mr.  Engel.  We  want  more  if  we  can  get  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  15  per  cent  enough  to  protect  you! 

Mr.  Engel.  It  is  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  Mr.  Zucker  was  asking  for    U 
do  you  think  you  ought  to  have? 

Mr.  Engel.  About  a  thousand  per  cent. 
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fr.  Zuoker.  Do  you  think  they  are  modest,  these  domestic  manu- 
turers? 

fr.  Engel.  It.  is  an  extreme  case. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  knew  it  was  extreme,  and  that  is  what  I  was 
to  ask  you.    Why  do  you  sell  this  article  for  less  than  that 
e  imported  from  Germany  t 
fr.  Engel.  What  is  the  use  f 
enator  Shoot.  Is  there  local  competition  ? 

fr.  Enobl.  No.    We  did  not  know  that  that  was  brought  into 
market  at  that  price. 

enator  Smoot.  If  it  was,  you  would  have  sold  it  at  that  price? 
[r.  Engel.  Sure.    We  sell  everything  at  10  per  cent  profit.    Our 
iness  is  all  done  on  10  per  cent  profit, 
enator  Smoot.  No  matter  what  classes  of  goods  ? 
[r.  Engel.  Yes. 

enator  Curtis.  It  is  a  fixed  rule  of  your  company  f 
[r.   Enobl.  Yes;  10  per  cent  profit,  and  Mr.  Zucker  said  we 

le  $200,000 

enator  McLean  (interposing).  Let  him  answer  that.    Yours  is  the 

i  that  made  $200,000  f 

[r.  Engel.  That  is  what  Mr.  Zucker  said. 

enator  Smoot.  You  are  going  to  be  a  witness,  are  you? 

[r.  Engel.  Yes. 

enator  Smoot.  Then  you  can  answer  that  when  you  are  making  a 

«ment. 

3ITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  JACOB  DE  JONG,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

[r.  de  Jong.  Mr.  Zucker  has  shown  to  you  samples  which  were 
orted  by  Mr.  Zucker  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  your  com- 
lee.     It  is  not  an  article  of  general  importation,  and  I  do  not 
tk  that  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  importations 
rtificial  flowers  are  represented  by  those  samples.     In  those  samples 
material  forms  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  labor  practically 
7  little;  and  they  are  made  by  an  exclusive  manufacturer  in 
[in,  the  same  as  you  can  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for  $200,  and  if  you 
set  a  good  suit  of  clothes  at  §25  or  $30.    These  [indicating]  are  the 
Is  that  are  being  imported  and  come  over  in  quantities  at  the  rate 
thousand  cases  a  month.     [Exhibiting  numerous  samples  to  the 
mittee.]    These  are  the  goods,  because  they  have  arrived  within 
last  week.    Here  [indicating]  is  an  article  that  is  being  sold,  not 
other  one  [indicating  Mr.  Zucker's  sample]. 
ere  [indicating]  is  an  artificial  flower  of  silk  and  velvet  of  the 
e  kind  and  class  as  Mr.  Zucker  showed.    This  cost  in  Berlin,  where 
manufacturing  is  dearer,  180  marks.     This  was  bought  in  Berlin 
tie  last  weeks  of  November  for  180  marks  a  dozen.    This  [indi- 
mj  another  sample]  was  bought  at  150  marks  per  dozen. 
3ixator  La  Foixette.  Was  that  specially  purchased  for  this  com- 
;ee's  inspection  t 
x-  Zuoker.  No;  pardon  me. 
x-  de  Jong.  These  are  the  goods  coming  in. 
r.  Goodman.  They  just  arrived  this  week. 

S152T— 22— sch  * 
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Mr.  de  Jono.  At  a  price  of  180  marks,  landed  to-day,  and  thi*  - 
the  class  of  goods  wanted  [referring  to  samples].  This  is  import^ 
in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dozens.     Here  is  the  staple  article 

Mr.  Zucker.  What  does  this  cost  ? 

Mr.  de  Jong.  The  price  is  on  there,  and  the  manufacturer's  nan 

Mr.  Zucker.  What  is  the  present  price  ? 

Mr.  de  Jong.  There  you  see  the  present  policy  of  foreign  vahufrJ 
These  goods  do  not  come  in  at  half  the  duty  paid,  and  goods  thii 
come  next  week  which  pay  100  per  cent  more  duty,  just  accordm 
to  the  rate  the  German  manufacturer  fixes  the  duty. 

If  the  article  that  Mr.  Zucker  showed  is  sold  for  less  in  this  cotmrr. 
than  abroad,  what  objection  can'  they  have  to  American  valuator 
Why  do  they  claim  that  American  valuation  would  keep  out  the* 
goods  or  make  it  so  they  could  not  import  them  ?     It  would  fa*  \** 
than  at  present  foreign  valuation. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  goods  we  are  competing  with. 

I  employ  ordinarily  400  or  500  workers.  I  sold  Mr.  Zucker  dc-~ 
the  war  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  my  prodr* 
and  since  tfce  war  I  have  not  sold  him  $200  worth  of  goods.  He  tJ 
a  big  factory  during  the  war,  which  he  scrapped.  An  import**  *.J 
me  that  last  month  was  the  biggest  month  this  importer  nad  h&i  : 
the  history  of  his  business,  and  we  as  manufacturers  can  say  •L'J' 
last  year  was  the  most  disastrous  year  we  ever  had.  In  my  *»r 
business  we  did  a  business  of  half  a  million  dollars,  and  I  will  pn> 
to  your  committee  by  certified  accountant's  statements  that  ;•* 
profits  have  not  amounted  to  anything,  and  that  we  have  wor* 
at  a  loss. 

Senator  Watson.  On  account  of  importations  ¥ 

Mr.  de  Jong.  On  account  of  importations,  absolutely. 

Senator  Watson.  And  not  on  account  of  the  general  depression 

Mr.  de  Jong.  These  goods  are  not  affected  by  general  aeprea^' 
they  are  an  article  of  fashion.  Whether  you  make  the  duty  25.  *' 
or  100  per  cent,  if  this  is  wanted  you  can  not  keepout  a  single  tax/ 
or  dozen.  It  does  not  make  any  difference.  The  duty  do«*  " 
regulate  it. 

Here  is  an  article  [exhibiting  sample]  imported  in  quantities.  IV 
cost  17  cents  a  dozen  to  land.  Is  it  not  natural  to  you  gentlem^  • 
this  committee  if  the  labor  that  worked  on  that  sample  Mr.  Zvr*r 
showed  you  gets  $2  a  week,  as  you  can  tell  by  your  statistics  i 
the  same  worker  gets  $25  a  week  here,  that  this  must  be  an  extr> 
dinary  exception?  How  should  it  be  possible  that  the  G^rr 
article  that  cost  to  produce  in  Germany  less  than  SI  shook* 
landed  at  $9  per  dozen  ? 
*  These  are  the  conditions.  We  can  under  no  circumstances  i<  =- 
pete  with  the  foreign  article  that  is  being  imported  in  quant'  <* 
and  not  the  exception  that  is  brought  over  in  order  to  mislead  j"  4 
committee,  because  that  is  not  the  article  of  general  trade,  and  du1  J 
not  the  one  that  hurts.  We  would  not  have  to  lay  off  thousiai>  j 
employees;  bankruptcies  and  receiverships  would  not  take  p*" 
The  manufacturers  are  driven  out  of  business.  Mr.  Zucker  ** 
driven  out  of  business.  He  can  not  deny  that.  Some  of  his  €mp- ' 
ees  came  to  me  for  work,  and  I  gave  them  work. 

Those  are  the  actual  conditions,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  vkr  ** 
these  goods  should  be  imported,  and  whether  the  importers  si  •  - 
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trol  in  this  business,  or  whether  the  American  industry  should 
rive. 

hese  [indicating]  are  the  goods  that  come  in,  and  the  prices  on 
m  will  convince  you  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  American 
lufacturers  to  compete. 

here  is  no  camouflage  in  this.  The  facts  are  very  simple.  If  we 
Id  make  goods  in  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  at  the 
jent  rates  of  duty,  there  would  not  be  5.000  or  6,000  people  out 
eork  in  our  industry. 

here  [indicating  sample]  is  a  product  manufactured  in  our  factory 
sidered  superior  to  any  goods  imported  into  this  country,  even 
Mr.  Zucker.  In  fact,  these  were  made  by  us  two  years  ago, 
ing  the  war.  This  article  Mr.  Zucker  will  admit  and  other  im- 
ters  will  admit  is  a  creation  of  mine;  and  these  importers  took 
$c  samples  and  gave  them  to  German  manufacturers  to  copy 
they  landed  them  here  at  prices  that  were  utterly  impossible  tor 
o  compete  with. 

ORNAMENTAL  FEATHERS. 

[Paragraph  1419.] 

.TEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  M.  CZAKI,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  REPRE- 
2NTING  THE  MILLINERY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE 
SITED  STATES. 

[r.  Czaki.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  ap- 
r  on  behalf  of  the  Millinery  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
:es,  who  urge  the  retention  in  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  House, 
,n  amendment  to  old  paragraph  347  of  the  present  tariff  act  in 
igraph  1419. 

he  present  change  is  to  add  birds  of  paradise  to  the  list  of  birds 
bodies  and  plumage  of  which  are  specifically  prohibited  from 
ortation  by  the  terms  of  the  old  act.    As  stated  in  our  brief: 

e  hill  annexed  proposes  to  add  birds  of  paradise  to  the  class  of  plumage  the  im- 
ttion  of  which  is  expressly  prohibited  r>y  the  proviso  at  present  contained  in 
jTRph  'M7,  Schedule  N,  of  the  tariff  act,  and  to  add  a  further  provieo  which  shifts 
mrden  of  proof  to  the  possessor  of  prohibited  plumage  to  affirmatively  establish 
il  possession  in  rase  of  seizure  or  forfeiture  proceedings.  It  also  adds  an  ex- 
itory  provision  making  it  clear  that  the  act  of  March  4,  1913  (the  migratory  bird 

remains  unaffected,  and  requires  the  appropriate  governmental  officers  to  report 
rt ions  of  that  or  any  other  State  or. Federal  law  to  the  proper  authorities  having 
•ol  of  their  enforcement  in  cases  where  the  facts  developed  show  that  there  have 

infraction  of  those  laws,  but  no  illegal  importation. 

he  necessity  for  this  legislation,  gentlemen,  is  due  to  the  fact 
,  the  present  inhibition  has  become  a  practical  farce.  The 
ggling  of  prohibited  feathers  has  become  a  scandal,  and  it  has 
i  impossible  with  the  machinery  at  the  disposition  of  the  Govern- 
it  to  stamp  out  the  illegal  trade  in  these  prohibited  birds, 
may  say  that  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
e  tfie  indorsement  and  backing  of  all  of  the  Audubon  societies  of 

United  States,  of  the  representatives  of  the  biological  depart- 
it  of  the  Government,  of  Dr.  Hornadav,  whom  you  all  know; 

there  has  been,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  opposition 
,tever  to  the  provision  which  we  have  proposed  to  be  incorporated 
bis  new  act. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  that  sets  forth  your  prop*** 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  Czaki.  I  have,  and  I  have  filed  a  number  of  copies  with  tj 
clerks  and  wish  to  have  one  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

MEMORANDUM  IN   SUPPORT  OF  PROPOSED  MEASURE. 


[Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  matter  of  the  bill  introduced  by 
W.  Mott,  of  New  York,  amending  Par.  $47,  Schedule  N,  of  "An  act  to  reduce  tariff  duties  and  rr  .r-  1 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  for  other  purposes, "  approved  Oct.  3, 1013.) 

In  order  to  make  more  effective  the  means  now  provided  by  statute  for  enf»»-=: 
the  prohibition  against  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  prohibited  pto jt 
Representative  Luther  W.  Mott,  at  the  request  of  the  Millinery  Chamber  of  Core?*? ' 
of  the  United  States,  has  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  14661,  which,  on  December  7,  lx* 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Since  then  hearings  oc  a 
bill,  in  connection  with  the  hearings  on  the  proposed  new  tariff  act,  were  hr* '  '■' 
that  committee  on  February  8  and  10}  1921,  ana  the  following  gentlemen  h-ar  ' 
support  of  the  measure:  Mr.  Frederick  Bode,  president  of  the  Millinery  (Tufti 
Commerce;  Mr.  Rufus  Davis,  chairman  of  its  plumage  committee;  Mr.  T.  <i  * 
Piereon,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  and  Mr.  tt  ;j* ' 
T.  Hornaday ,  director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  and  the  Permawnt  *"\  i 
Bird  Life  Protection  Fund. 

The  action  of  the  Millinery  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  spncr-  J 
the  proposed  legislation  has  received  the  commendation  of  the  Treasury  Depart!  -J 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Biological  I  urvey  of  the  United  Stated  *&*  * 
Audubon  societies  interested  in  the  preservation  of  wild  bird  life,  and  it  hat  -•  ~ 
reason  to  believe  that  the  proposed  legislation  will  receive  the  official  appn>  - 
said  departments  when  it  is  submitted  to  them  for  that  purpose  by  the  wa\»  ^ 
Means  Committee. 

As  the  result  of  conferences  held  at  Washington  on  February  10  and  1 1, 1921,  brt» ■  ■ 
the  representatives  of  the  governmental  departments  and  the  presidents  <i  tl< 
societies,  suggestions  were  made  which  it  was  thought  advisable  to  adopt  necess:-  < 
certain  changes  which  are  embodied  in  a  new  bill  now  proposed  and.  as  ixj  "* 
hereto,  this  bill  meets  in  all  respects  the  views  and  suggestions,  informally  exp*^ 
of  the  representatives  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  with  whom  toe  s/ic  -« 
tration  of  the  law  rests. 

At  the  conferences  referred  to  the  question  was  considered  whether  it  was  artr9*d 
to  incorporate  in  the  proposed  new  legislation  on  the  subject  and  advocate  a  pr  »*** 

E inhibiting  the  sale  of  the  plumage  of  all  wild  birds  the  importation  of  which  «•  r- 
ibited.  Such  a  suggestion  had  been  made  and  addressed  to  the  Ways  and  V  « 
Committee  by  one  Alexander  Luban,  doing  business  as  Wolpins  (Inc.).  Br*»~* 
teurs,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  incorporation  of  such  a  provision  would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme  i 
entire  fancy  feather  trade  of  the  country,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  Maar  <*  * 
large  dealers,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  antxsrs.*a 
that  the  importation  of  the  plumage  of  all  wild  birds  would  be  prohibited,  porvur 
abroad  valuable  stocks  of  the  plumage,  bodies,  and  parts  of  wild  birds.  Deafen  a! 
have  large  and  valuable  stocks  of  such  merchandise,  the  importation  of  whici  * '  1 

Srohibited.  Many  of  the  varieties  of  wild  birds  are  permitted  to  be  sold  sad  * 
ealt  in  under  the  lawe  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  such  as  tame  biro 
others  for  which  there  are  open  seasons.  Therefore,  to  prohibit  by  Federal  «£ 
tion  the  sale  of  the  bodies  and  plumage  of  all  wild  birds  would  simply  desoy 
entire  industry,  result  in  wholesale  confiscation,  and  cause  a  resulting  lost  so  fc? 
to  be  incalculable. 

Furthermore,  as  the  result  of  the  prohibition  of  importation,  a  new  industry,  u 
ing  large  capital,  has  been  created  oy  the  manufacture  from  the  feathers  c/4**-- 
fowls  of  imitations  of  prohibited  plumage.    This  industry  now  employs  a  t*t  fci 
number  of  skilled  workers,  mostly  women  andyoung  girls,  whose  prod  art  b  *• 
the  real  that  experts  are  frequently  deceived.    Hence,  to  forbid  the  sals  «f  tit»  f* 
of  wild  birds  would  discourage  the  sale  and  consumption  of  imitation*  Gar  fi 
bility  to  detect  the  difference.    The  jobber,  the  dealer,  the  milliaer,  sad  < 
the  women  who  use  the  article  will  never  feel  safe  that  they  are  not  infringing  «*■ 
law. 
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iese  considerations  were  sufficiently  permissive  to  convince  all  those  interested 
le  matter  to  abandon  the  idea  of  requesting  that  the  sale  of  such  plumage  be  pro- 
ted,  especially  as  no  question  of  the  public  health,  morals,  or  other  such  considera- 

was  involved  which  would  otherwise  justify  so  drastic  an  employment  of  the 
ce  power  which  alone  renders  such  legislation  constitutional.  Accordingly,  when 
*rs.  Pierson  and  Hornaday  addressed  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  they 
ed  no  such  suggestion  and  unqualifiedly  advocated  the  bill  without  such  pro- 
•n  and  as  it  is  now  proposed. 

p  are  advised  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Pierson  inadvertently  left 
l  the  table  in  the  committee  room  a  written  memorandum  previously  prepared 
im,  but  which  he  had  no  intention  of  filing,  containing  the  suggestion  that  the 
of  the  plumage  of  all  wild  birds  be  prohibited.  This  memorandum  was  thus 
vertentlv  printed  as  a  part  of  the  record.  Mr.  Pierson  has,  since  his  attention 
teen  called  to  the  fact,  repudiated  any  intention  to  advocate  such  suggestion  and 

as  he  informs  us,  withdraw  from,  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  so  far  as 

concerned,  any  request  in  this  respect. 

10  bill  annexed  proposes  to  add  birds  of  paradise  to  the  class  of  plumage  the  im- 
ition  of  which  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  proviso  at  present  contained  in  para- 
a  347,  Schedule  N,  of  the  tariff  act,  and  to  add  a  further  proviso  which  shifts  the 
en  of  proof  to  the  possessor  of  prohibited  plumage  to  affirmatively  establish  lawful 
tssion  in  case  of  seizure  or  forfeiture  proceedings,  and  in  effect  makes  possession 
]  prohibited  plumage  presumptively  unlawful  except  when  in  actual  use  for 
>nal  adornment  or  held  for  scientific  or  educational  purposes,  and  makes  the 
•ssor  affirmatively  establish  lawful  possession.  It  also  adds  an  explanatory  pro- 
n  making  it  clear  that  the  act  of  March  4,  1913  (the  migratory  bird  law)  remains 
faded,  and  requires  the  appropriate  governmental  officers  to  report  infractions 
at  or  any  other  State  or  Federal  law  to  the  proper  authorities  having  control  of 

enforcement  in  cases  where  the  facts  developed  show  that  there  nave  been 
ction  of  those  laws  but  no  illegal  importation. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT. 

i*  believed  and  respectfully  submitted  that  there  have  been  large  quantities  of 
rted  feathers  of  the  prohibited  category,  aggregating  in  value  many  hundred 
<&nds  of  dollars,  smuggled  into  this  country  since  the  act  of  October  3,  1913,  and 
in  on  the  market  in  competition  with  other  varieties  of  feathers  and  plumage 
>ruhibited,  which  have  been  lawfully  imported  or  acquired  from  birds  in  this 
try,  by  law-abiding  dealers.  A  notable  case  is  that  in  which  the  opinion  of  May 
U20,  of  the  United.  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  hereinafter  referred  to  was 
ared.  There,  we  are  told,  the  value  of  the  feathers  seized  was  $75,000  or  there- 
to. 

ne  time  age  a  very  large  seizure  of  plumage  of  birds  of  paradise  was  reported  as 
•  by  the  customs  officers  in  Texas.  The  value  there,  we  are  told,  was  in  excess 
JO. 000.  Quite  a  large  lot  of  smuggled  paradise  plumage  is  reported  to  have  been 
1  in  July,  1920,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Another  such  seizure  in  New  York  City  has 
reported  within  the  past  few  days.  It  has  been  indicated  to  dealers  in  legitimate 
age  that  there  is  in  existence,  and  being  offered  freely  and  openly  for  sale,  a 
r  quantity  of  feathers  of  prohibited  birds  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
existence  here,  over  seven  years  after  the  act  of  October  3,  1913.  These  goods 
have  been  brought  into  the  market  through  illegitimate  channels,  but  the  law 
stands  affords  no  satisfactory  means  by  which  the  authorities  can  develop  the 
from  suspicious  circumstances  alone. 

submit  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  protect  wild  birds  from  extinction. 
rrompliah  this  the  Government  must  protect  the  legitimate  industry  in  those 
;  of  feathers,  the  use  of  which  the  law  intended  to  encourage,  from  competition 
the  violators  of  the  law.  We  think  the  proposed  amendment  will  tend  largely 
-omplish  that  end. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CHANGES. 

p*  first  change  adds  birds  of  paradise  to  the  list  of  birds,  the  bodies  and  plumage 
dch  are  specifically  prohibited  from  importation  by  the  terms  of  the  old  act. 
at  art  now  stands,  the  question  as  to  whether  any  particular  lot  of  birds  of  para- 
ox  their  plumage,  in  possession  of  an  individual,  falls  within  the  prohibition, 
ids  upon  whether  they  are  comprehended  within  the  designation  of  "wild" 
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Wild  birds  of  certain  kinds  have  been  reared  in  captivity  for  several  general:  i 
and  it  would  always  leave  open,  as  a  question  of  fact,  as  to  whether  a  particular  - 
of  paradise  or  lot  of  its  plumage  came  from  "wild  "  birds  or  birds  held  in  captrn*- 
domestically  reared,  however  rebuttable  by  evidence  such  contention  mav  f-- 
whether  the  court  or  jury  may  not  indulge  the  presumption,  in  the  absence  of  -r*r 
evidence,  that  the  birds  from  which  the  plumage  came  were  not  "wild ''  buds, 
believed  and  respectfully  submitted  that  the  extent  to  which  smuggling  -v  "" 
plumage  of  birds  of  paradise  has  taken  place  warrants  its  specific  mention  *  r 
hibited. 

The  second  change:  The  new  provision  in  regard  to  procedure  is  necessitate*! 
a  consideration  of  the  procedure  now  relied  upon  to  enforce  section  347,  as  ilham 
by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  second  circim  2 
yet  reported),  in  the  seizure  case  of  Nine  Cases  and  Eight  Cartons  of  Feather*.  *xi* 
claimant,  v.  The  United  States,  decided  May  26, 1920. 

In  that  case,  which  was  a  seizure  of  plumage  under  section  347,  Schedule  N.c  -j 
tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  the  court,  referring  to  the  provisions  of  sectio 
Revised  Statutes,  which  makes  it  a  crime,  and  subjects  the  goods  to  seizure.  _-, 
any  person  knowingly  imports  or  receives  or  sells  merchandise  after  imporari 
contrary  to  law,  construes  it  in  connection  with  subdivision  T,  section  3,  of  tfcr  *^ 
act  of  October  3,  1913,  which  provides  that  where  seizure  has  been  made  and  ^ 
mation  or  suit  brought  or  claim  made,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  daac— - 
provided  '  'that  probable  cause  is  shown  for  such  prosecution,  to  be  judged  t  r 
the  court, "  and  neld,  that  mere  possession  did  not  shift  the  burden  of  proof »--  ? 
claimant  to  show  that  the  seized  feathers  were  lawfully  imported,  but  that  tht  '• 
eminent  was  put  to  its  proof  to  show  circumstances  other  than  mere  possessm  : 
order  to  raise  the  presumption  of  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  seized  r«* 
were  illegally  imported. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  present  method  of  procedure  places  an  unnecessary  ^ 
upon  the  Government  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  innocent  d«*W? 
possessors,  who  would  have  no  difficulty  in  disclosing  the  source  from  which  - ' 
derived  possession,  whereas  the  unlawful  possessor  is  not  bound  to  disclose  tfee  *  ■ 
and  the  collector  frequently  can  not  obtain  any  evidence  further  than  the  pas** 
of  such  feathers  under  unexplained  circumstances,  which  may  or  may  not  af-- 
to  probable  cause. 

The  proposed  additional  "proviso"  takes  into  consideration  that  the  import-, 
of  merchandise  of  this  kind  has  been  prohibited  ever  since  the  act  of  October  1 : 
so  that  the  possible  supply  of  such  feathers  now  in  the  United  States  may  be  * 
consist  of  the  following: 

(1)  Those  imported  into  or  plucked  in  the  United  States  prior  to  October  -  ' 
not  yet  consumed,  of  which  the  supply  is  so  small  that  any  claim  that  any  ptrc  -■ 
lot  held  by  a  dealer  came  from  goods  m  that  class  ought  to  call  for  and  requxrt  <~ 
proof  from  the  holder  to  raise  that  presumption  other  than  his  mere  ipsa  dui' 

(2)  Those  plucked  in  the  United  States  from  birds  therein  since  October  I 
These  might  be  claimed  to  be  derived  in  small  quantities  from  birds  held  in**? 
in  the  United  States  or  otherwise  from  birds  in  this  country  not  illegally  isrp»cw 
a  contention  as  to  a  very  improbable  state  of  facts.  But  the  possibility  tatf  ~* 
may  have  been  so  derived  would,  in  the  absence  of  other  incriminating  circum^  • 
throw  the  burden  upon  the  Government  to  negative  by  proof  that  hypomss*  '  - 
presumption  of  innocence. 

It  is  believed  that  the  suggested  proviso  cures  these  procedural  defect*.  '  <- 
same  time  it  protects  the  innocent  holder  both  from  improvident  sesnre  at  -1 
unfair  trial.    It  provides: 

(a)  That  the  mere  possession  of  such  feathers,  other  than  those  In  acta*  ca  - 
personal  adornment,  or  held  for  scientific  or  educational  purposes,  mal 
to  seizure,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  seize  them,  unless  the 
establish  to  the  collector's  satisfaction  that  they  do  not  belong  in  1 
category.    This  gives  the  collector  large  discretion,  which,  if  properJv 
will  enable  the  innocent  possessor  to  show  his  lawful  possession,  thus  aroiaiBf 

(0)  In  case  of  seizure  and  in  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  forfeiture,  at  it 
violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the  burden  is  placed  upon  the  claimant  ta  n 
the  presumption  of  illegal  importation  and  show  that  the  goods  do  not  ©so*  « 
the  category  of  illegally  imported  feathers.    The  proviso  excludes  an  infisat  » * 
statutory  evidential  presumptions  in  criminal  prosecutions  and  leaves  the  las  a 
respect  as  it  now  stands,  but  does  throw  the  burden  of  proof  of  inarm**  pv 
upon  the  claimant  in  the  trial  of  seizure  cases.    And  it  still,  as  in  aQ  other  » 
seizure,  leaves  a  personal  liability  over  against  the  collector,  if,  upon  tb*  s*« 
made  to  him  by  the  possessor  before  seizure,  he  arbitrarily  and  without  |>r-~ 
cause  makes  the  seizure.    In  other  words,  the  burden  of  proving  probable 
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upon  the  collector  or  Government  when  the  possessor  makes  no  satisfactory  show- 
>f  lawful  possession  to  the  collector  at  or  before  seizure. 

le  third  cnange  adds  a  provision  preserving  from  the  possibility  of  inference  that 
migratory  bird'  laws  (act  Mar.  4, 1913,  chap.  145.  37  Stat.  L.,  847;  act  July  3, 1918, 
tat.  L.,  755)  were  intended  to  be  repealed  by  tnis  later  legislation  and  providing, 
tses  of  infractions  of  that  or  other  laws  in  force  being  brought  to  light  by  proceed- 
for  seizure  or  seizure  of  feathers  not  imported,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
npriate  governmental  authorities  to  report  the  facts  to  the  proper  State  or  Federal 
iala  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  such  laws, 
e  may  summarize  the  reasons  for  this  proposed  new  legislation  as  follows: 
>  give  the  Treasury  Department  adequate  authority  to  enforce  the  existing  tariff 
by  means  whereby  there  is  placed  on  the  possessor  of  plumage  which  has  been 
ibited  of  importation  since  the  act  of  1913  the  burden  of  proof  of  legitimate  posses- 
instead  of  naving  the  proof  of  illegitimate  possession  rest  on  the  Government, 
should  this  bill  be  passed  as  proposed,  no  retailer,  jobber,  or  wholesaler  will  care' 
ke  the  risk  of  having  in  his  possession  a  stock  of  prohibited  plumage,  when  he  is 
'  aware  of  the  fact  that  sucn  plumage  can  be  confiscated  by  the  Government 
out  recourse,  unless  he  can  positively  prove  that  it  was  imported  prior  to  October 
13.  Precedents  in  support  of  seizure  by  the  Government  of  merchandise  illegally 
are  to  be  had  in  the  provisions  of  the  Harrison  Antidrug  Act  and  the  Volstead 
ibition  enforcement  law,  both  of  which  have  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
x>n  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  previously  referred  to 
in  of  its  members  suggested  two  questions — first,  whether  this  proposed  new 
lation  should  not  more  properly  be  incorporated  as  an  administrative  provision 
e  new  tariff  act,  and,  secondly,  Doing  in  part  a  procedural  matter  dealing  with  the 
tion  of  the  burden  of  proof,  it  should  more  properly  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
mittee  rather  than  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

yarding  the  first  suggestion  as  to  the  proper  place  of  this  legislation  in  the  new 
f  act,  counsel  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  tne  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
n  charge  of  customs  legislation  and  its  enforcement  and  have  been  advised  infor- 
v  that  the  Treasury  Department  considers  the  new  provisions  as  drawn  are  prop- 
incorporated  as  integral  parts  of  paragraph  347,  Schedule  N,  and  do  not  belong 
at  portion  of  the  act  which  dealt  with  administrative  features  alone, 
sardine  the  question  whether  these  new  provisions  should  or  not  be  referred  to  the 
r-iary  Committee  for  approval  before  being  incorporated  in  the  new  act  by  the 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  purely  a  matter  of  practice  which  the  latter  commit- 
iiist,  of  course,  decide  for  itself;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  that  a  reference  to 
fudiciary  Committee  woula  entail  and  to  assure  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
is  Committee  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  provisions  placing  the  burden  of 
[  on  the  possessor  to  show  lawful  possession,  we  respectfully  invite  attention  to 
olio winir  legal  authorities  upon  the  subject. 

e  provision  does  not  punish  for  the  possession,  past  or  present,  but  only  creates 
e  of  evidence  on  the  question  as  to  whether  articles  have  been  illegally  imported, 
mportation  of  which  has  been  prohibited  for  over  seven  years,  and  subject  to 
ire  and  forfeiture.  The  creation  of  such  statutory  presumption  throwing  the 
en  of  proof  upon  the  party  in  the  best  position  to  establish  the  facts  is  no  new 
nple. 

far  back  as  the  act  of  August  8,  1846,  Congress  provided  that — 
n  suits  or  informations  brought,  where  any  seizure  is  made  pursuant  to  any  act 
i ding  for  or  regulating  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  or  tonnage,  if  the  prop- 
is  claimed  by  anv  person,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  lie  upon  such  claimant: 
i(Udy  That  probable  cause  is  shown  for  such  prosecution,  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
t."    (U.  S.Kev.  Stat.,  sec.  909.) 

Hawker  r.  New  York  (170  I.  S.,  189-197)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
*  said  as  to  such  presumptions  created  by  statute: 

n  a  certain  sense  such  a  rule  is  arbitrary',  but  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  legisla- 
te prescribe  a  rule  of  general  applic  ation  based  upon  a  state  of  things  which  is 
larilv  evidence  of  the  ultimate  fact  sought  to  be  established.  It  was  obviously 
trovince  of  the  State  legislature  to  provide  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  legal  pre- 
dion to  be  deduced  from  a  given  state  of  facts,  and  the  creation  by  law  of  such 
im  prions  is  after  all  but  an  illustration  of  the  power  to  classify."  (Jones  v. 
l,  165  U.  8.,  180-183.) 

ain,  hy  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  13, 1866  (14  Stat  L.,  163),  it  was  provided  that 
movmi  of  liquors  from  bonded  warehouses  certain  things  were  required  to  be  done, 
a*  stamping  marks  on  the  barrels,  etc.,  and  in  case  of  seizure  of  liquors  in  the 
ted  on  of  any  person  without  such  stamps  and  marks  the  burden  of  proving  that  the 
lad  been  complied  with  was  thrown  on  the  claimant. 
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This  act  came  up  for  construction  and  consideration  by  the  Supreme  Court  u.  . 
Bbls.  of  Whiskey,  Charles  Andre,  claimant  (94  U.  S.,  86).  In  that  case  a  teir. 
had  been  made  of  liquors  in  packages  not  stamped  as  provided  by  the  act.  TV  cks 
ant  asserted  that  the  liquors  seized  had  been  produced  in  the  United  8tate*  *- 
legally  exported  to  Mexico  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  13,  1£66,  and  - 
sequently  reimported  into  Texas,  and  that  in  such  case  the  presumption  did  z 
apply,  and  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  law  had  been  violated  rested  upoc  - 
Government  and  not  upon  the  claimant.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  tar«L 
of  the  provision  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  claimant  and  held: 

"  Under  section  45  of  the  act  of  July  13,  1866,  upon  seizures  made  for  the  -.  _ 
there  stated,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  claimant  to  show  that  the  require 
of  the  law  have  been  complied  with  "  (headnote). 

So.  again,  in  section  3333  of  the  Revised  Statutes  Congress  placed  the  bum-  - 
proof  on  the  claimant  of  seized  spirits  in  forfeiture  proceedings   "to  show  tix 
•  fraud  had  been  committed. " 

The  question  of  the  legality  and  propriety  of  throwing  the  burden  of  prom  "f*-» 
claimant  by  legislative  act,  in  cases  of  the  character  we  are  considering,  is  u*  ■  — 
established,  therefore,  to  need  extensive  citation.    The  propriety  of  such  «a 
rests  upon  the  broad  principle  that  the  party  within  whose  peculiar  know!*!**  i 
means  of  information  lies  should  carry  the  burden  of  proof  of  the  facte  which  % 
establish  his  right.    (Greenleaf  v.  Birth,  6  Pet.,  312.) 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Millinery  Chamber  or  Commerce  op  the  United  St*ti- 

Frederick  Bode,  President. 

Ruptjs  Davis,  Chairman  Plumage  Committee. 


A  BILL  To  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  tariff  duties  and  to  provide  revenue  fur  *i  • 

eminent,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  October  3, 1913. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  .4» 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  Schedule  N,  paragraph  347,  of  an  act  entitled  "As  i.- 
reduce  tariff  duties  and  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for  other  purp  *- 
approved- October  3, 1913,  oe,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  at  ix*  •■ 

•  Feathers  and  downs,  on  the  skin  or  otherwise,  crude  br  not  dressed,  colore 
otherwise  advanced  or  manufactured  in  any  manner,  not  specially  provided  tv . 
this  Bection,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  when  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  ad%*r 
or  manufactured  in  any  manner,  and  not  suitable  for  use  as  millinery  onmiM-- 
including  quilts  of  down  and  manufacturers  of  down,  40  per  centum  ad  vairv 
artificial  or  ornamental  feathere  suitable  for  use  as  millinery  ornaments,  arti&cu*  * 
ornamental  fruits,  grains,  leaves,  flowers,  and  stems  or  parts  thereof,  of  tW1 
material  composed,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  60  per  centum  ad  v*'  r< 
boas,  boutonnieres,  wreaths,  and  all  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this*-.-  i 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  feathers,  flowers,  leaves,  or  ♦  -j 
material  herein  mentioned,  60  per  centum  ad  valorem;  Provided ',  That  the  imvn 
tion  of  birds  of  paradise,  and  the  feathers,  quills,  heads,  wings,  tails,  skix*.  «  j-r 
thereof,  and  aigrettes,  egret  plumes,  or  so-called  osprey  plumes,  and  the  teL* 
quills,  heads,  wings,  tails,  skins,  or  parts  of  skins,  of  wild  birds,  either  raw  <r  &— 
factored,  and  not  for  scientific  or  educational  purposes,  is  hereby  prohibited:  >■"-  - 
provision  shall  not  apply  to  the  feathers  or  plumes  of  ostriches,  or  to  the  fet*.i  * 
plumes  of  domestic  fowls  of  any  kind:  Provided  further,  That  birds  of 
leathers,  quills,  heads,  wings,  tails,  skins,  or  parts  thereof,  and 
plumes,  or  so-called  osprey  plumes,  and  the  feathers,  quills,  heads,  wins,  tan?  -i 
or  parts  of  skins,  of  wild  birds,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  of  like  kind  to  tta* 
importation  or  which  is  prohibited  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  pv% 
which  may  be  found  in  the  United  States,  on  and  after  the  psssage  of  this  an  ?>  -" 
as  to  such  plumage  or  parts  of  birds  in  actual  use  for  personal  adornment,  a&i  S'4 
such  plumage,  birds,  or  parts  thereof,  imported  therein  for  scientific  or  eduo?  * 
purposes,  shall  be  presumed  for  the  purpose  of  seizure  to  have  been  imported  —  * 
fully  after  the  3d  day  of  October,  1913,  and  the  collector  of  customs  shall  seu*  &  - 
unless  the  possessor  thereof  shall  establish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cotketar  Ti- 
same  were  imported  into  the  United  States  prior  to  the  3d  of  October,  ISiM  v 
such  plumage  or  parts  of  birds  that  they  were  plucked  or  derived  in  the  Unit*! -  -' 
from  birds  lawfully  therein;  and  in  case  of  seizure  by  the  collector,  he  shall  p*  -* 
as  in  case  of  forfeiture  for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  and  the  same  shall  be  tor   • 
unless  the  claimant  shall,  in  any  legal  proceeding  to  enforce  such  forfeiture,  otir'  *- 
a  criminal  prosecution,  overcome  the  presumption  of  illegal  importation  and  «■*  "  * 
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the  birds  or  articles  seized,  of  like  kind  to  those  mentioned  the  importation  oi 
h  is  prohibited  as  above,  were  imported  into  the  United  States  prior  to  the  3d  of 
be(,  1913,  or  were  plucked  in  the  United  States  from  birds  lawfully  therein. 
Tiat  whenever  birds  or  plumage  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
oing  provisions  of  this  paragraph  are  forfeited  to  the  Government,  the  Secretary 
e  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized!  to  place  the  same  with  the  departments  or  bureaus 
e  Federal  or  State  Governments  or  societies  or  museums  for  exhibition  or  sci- 
ic  or  educational  purposes,  but  not  for  sale  or  personal  use;  and  in  the  event  of 
birds  or  plumage  not  oeing  required  or  desired  by  either  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
t  or  for  educational  purposes,  they  shall  be  destroyed. 

'hat  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
h  4,  1913,  chapter  145  (Thirty-seventh  Statutes  at  Large,  847).  or  the  act  of 

0,  1918  (Fortieth  Statutes  at  Large,  755),  or  any  other  law  of  the  United  States, 
of  force,  intended  for  the  protection  or  preservation  of  birds  within  the  United 
*;  that  if  on  investigation  by  the  collector  before  seizure,  or  before  trial  for  for- 
re.  or  if  at  such  trial  if  such  seizure  has  been  made,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to 
•ollector,  or  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  Government,  as  the  case  may  he,  that 
lepal  importation  of  such  feathers  has  been  made,  but  that  the  possession,  acqui- 

1,  or  purchase  of  such  feathers  is  or  has  been  made  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
e  act  of  March  4  1913,  chapter  145  (Thirty-seventh  Statutes  at  Large,  847),  or 
jet  of  July  3,  1918  (Fortieth  Statutes  at  Large,  755),  or  any  other  law  of  the  United 
*»,  now  of  force,  intended  for  the  protection  or  preservation  of  birds  within  the 
ed  States,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector,  or  such  prosecuting  officer,  as  the 
may  be,  to  report  the  facts  to  the  proper  officials  of  the  United  States  or  State  or 
itory  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  such  laws." 

[r.  Czaki.  I  want  to  say.  so  far  as  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
tm  is  concerned,  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
ernment,  and  has  been  approved  and  I  wish  also  to  emphasize 
fact  that  it  has  been  presented  to  the  Treasury  Department 
received  their  indorsement,  so  that  I  honestly  urge  that  the  bill 
be  form  in  which  it  comes  from  the  House  will  be  retained  with- 
change.     I  thank  you. 

DRESSED  AND  RAW  FURS. 

[Paragraphs  1420  and  1573.] 

XF  OF  SAMUEL  TILLMAN  AND  EDWARD  FILLMORE,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  THE  FUR  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 
T  Y  OF  NEW  YORK. 

e  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Fur  Industry  of  the  City  of  New 
:.  wnich  is  composed  of  the  Fur  Merchants'  Association,  Fur  Dressers  &  Fur 
rc>'  Association,  and  the  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers  (Inc.),  in  which  respective 
riations  all  interests  of  every  kind  pertaining  to  the  fur  industry  are  represented, 
addition  to  these  bodies,  we  appear  in  behalf  of  the  Raw  Fur  Dealers1  Association 
e  State  of  New  York,  New  England  Association  of  Fur  Dealers,  Associated  Fur 
istries  of  Chicago,  Minneapolis  Fur  Merchants1  Association,  Ban  Francisco  & 
hern  California  Fur  Dealers'  Association,  Southern  California  Fur  Dealers'  Asso- 
on,  the  Fur  Division  of  the  National  Garment  Retail  Association,  International 
Workers'  Union,  and  the  fur  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
tie,  and  the  principal  cities  wherein  furs  are  dealt  in  and  manufactured, 
ior  to  the  introduction  in  the  House  of  H.  R.  7456  the  fur  industry  appeared  before 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  hearing  held  by  this  committee  with  refer- 
to  the  general  tariff  revision,  and  an  exhaustive  brief  was  then  filed,  which  is 
ted  in  the  record  on  page  3664,  to  which  brief  we  beg  leave  to  refer  for  more  detailed 
i. 

:  this  time  we  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  the 
wing: 

That  if  the  American  valuation  be  accepted  by  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in 
I.  7456,  that  the  rates  of  duties  on  dressed,  dyed,  and  manufactured  furs,  as  pro- 
d  lor  in  paragraph  1420  of  H.  R.  7456,  be  retained. 
That  raw  furs  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  1573  of  H.  R- 
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DRESSED,   DYED,  AND  MANUFACTURED  FURS. 

Under  the  existing  tariff  act  of  1913,  paragraph  348,  the  tariff  rates  on  dressed.  - -- 
and  manufactured  furs  were  slightly  higher  than  the  rates  fixed  in  the  prcra* 
tariff  act  of  1921.  now  under  consideration,  hut  with  the  proposed  American- vsl 
plan  the  duty  in  reality  is  greatly  increased,  so  that  if  the  American- valuation ; 
is  adopted  the  rate  fixed  in  the  new  proposed  bill  would  amply  protect  the  Amen 
manufacturer,  but  in  the  event  the  American- valuation  plan  shall  not  prevail  li 
we  respectfully  submit  that  the  rates  on  dressed,  dyed,  and  manufactured  hr»  , 
increased  proportionately  so  that  the  American  manufacturer  receive  the  pr-^ 
protection  against  European  competition. 

RAW  FURS. 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1913  furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed  (raw  furs  and  skins  art  z 
the  free  list. 

The  proposed  tariff  act  of  1921,  H.  R.  7456,  under  paragraph  1573.  retains  te 
fur  skins,  undressed,  on  the  free  list,  and  we  respectfully  ask  that  this  proviso  * 
not  disturbed,  because  to  impose  a  tariff  on  this  raw  product  would  not  only  4w 
the  United  States  policy  of  conservation  of  our  national  resources,  but  wooh  ■* 
destroy  the  business  which  the  fur  industry  of  the  United  States  built  up  son  c 
recent  war,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  would  drive  all  the  business  in  the  tut  isdf 
to  Germany,  England,  and  Canada,  from  whom  we  succeeded  to  wrest  the  moa .-" 
of  this  very  important  branch  of  the  industry  since  the  war. 

There  never  was  a  duty  on  raw  furs  in  this  country,  and  no  country,  with  the  par  • 
exception  of  Russia,  to  our  knowledge,  has  a  duty  on  raw  furs. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  international  fur  trade  was  almost  wholly  in  the  handf  *  • 
British  and  German.  America  did  little  direct  business  with  the  countries  ol  *-rzz 
of  the  raw  furs  consumed  here.  We  shipped  a  considerable  part  of  the  Au*m> 
catch  of  raw  furs  to  London  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  world.  Weiv:: 
London  and  to  Leipzig  to  secure  furs  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Is  *  '-*" 
case  we  paid  tribute  to  European  merchants,  steamship  companies,  insurano  rx 
panies,  bankers,  etc.,  thereby  appreciably  increasing  the  invisible  trade  Hal= 
against  America. 

Germany,  the  source  of  an  insignificant  supply  of  native  furs,  imported  in  thr  « 
before  the  war  furs  and  skins  to  the  amount  of  $46,750,000  and  exported  $56.?5»<  ■■ 
Its  fur  dressing  and  dyeing  plants  had  a  combined  capital  investment  of  $49.(1*  - 
according  to  an  English  authority,  and  that  investment  was  predicated  upon  r*~ 
national  traffic. 

A  not  inconsiderable  part  of  this  business  has  been  acquired  by  the  Americas  *. 
industry.    The  report  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  is  interesting  in  this  ecu 
tion  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  it,  directing  attention,  however,  to  uv  •* 
that  a  report  of  this  nature  compiled  by  one  unfamiliar  with  the  industry  if  a*^ 
sarily  subject  to  correction  in  its  details: 

"The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  the  American  fur  trade,  in  so  far  as  dealixa  <« 
concerned  as  distinguished  from  the  manufacturing  of  furs,  divided  into  two 
One  class  confined  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  importation  of  foreign  has  i 
other  class  dealt  chiefly  in  furs  caught  on  the  North  American  continent.  Bew» 
these  two  great  classes  of  dealers,  was  another  class,  most  of  whom  did  bush**  " ' 
small  scale  and  who  dealt  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  furs,  getting  their  soppi-4-  • 
practically  all  times  from  the  other  two  classes  of  dealers. 

"The  great  importing  houses  did  business  chiefly  through  Leipzig,  Germany  *  - 
either  branches  of  Leipzig  firms  or  with  American  firms  who  maintained  a  lug?  V«  " 
establishment  in  Leipzig.    These  houses  dealt  in  Russian  and  Siberian  fum  » •£* 
portion  of  which  were  first  brought  to  Leipzig,  either  for  dressing  or  dyeing  papa- 
American  merchants  had  to  look  exclusively  to  Germany  for  these  foreign  nsa    • 
the  case  of  Leipzig  concerns  having  branches  here,  the  method  of  business  l*:*1" 
ithe  branches  and  the  main  house  was  so  contrived  as  to  benefit  the  Leipzig  h:  *  • 
all  cases.    Goods  were  consigned  to  the  branch  houses  here  with  a  liberal  prow  *-> 
which  made  it  just  about  possible  for  the  American  house  to  make  its  erosa*** ' 
penses.    This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  with  a  few  exceptions  none  of  the  fennel  • 
any  years  were  conducted  on  a  profitable  basis,  although  the  foreign  house  s*t»  ' 
•mendous  profits  on  the  merchandise  consigned  to  Americans  to  be  sold  at  a  £xi4  *  - 
determined  in  advance.    *    *    * 

"The  first  effect  of  the  war  was  to  cut  down  importation  of  furs  to  an  abno*  »« 
ligible  quantity,  as  well  as  the  Leipzig  market,  and  to  make  it  practically  imrn* 
to  ship  furs  to  Leipzig  via  London,  as  had  formerly  been  the  custom .    All  the T  -=" 
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pe  fur  merchants,  and  even  the  German-owned  branch  houses,  took  to  dealing  in 
Tican  furs  in  proportion  as  importation  from  European  sources  ceased.  These 
ich  concerns  have  since  all  become  Americanized  and  have  continued  to  deal 
Mit  exclusively  in  American  furs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  American  houses, 
:h  previously  did  very  little  importing  business,  were  remarkably  successful  in 
ling  up  sources  of  supply  in  Russia,  Siberia,  and  China,  and,  at  great  risks,  bringing 
?  foreign  goods  into  a  market  anxious  to  consume  the  same. 
Phe  first  effect  of  the  war  was  therefore  a  revolutionary  one  which  worked  to  the 
mtage  of  America. 

K  further  result  of  the  war  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  trading  with  the  enemy 
a  result  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  American  fur  trade,  is  the  establishment 
•eat  public  auction  sales,  conducted  in  the  spring,  winter,  and  fall  in  New  York 
and  at  St.  Louis.  Both  cities  now  vie  for  the  title  of  "the  fur  market  of  the 
d, ' f  a  title  formerly  claimed  by  and  accredited  to  London  and  Leipzig.  Starting 
in  1915,  the  first  St.  Louis  sale  amounted  to  considerably  less  than  $1,000,000, 
reas  the  January  sale  was  said  to  have  been  in  excess  of  $9,000,000.  The  first 
f  York  sale  in  1916  disposed  of  merchandise  worth  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
us,  while  the  sales  tnere  in  February,  1919,  covered  merchandise  of  the  value 
Imost  $6,000,000.  But  New  York,  besides  holding  the  auction  sales  and  besides 
g  located  in  the  greatest  port  of  the  world,  is  the  center  in  which  85  per  cent  of  the 
>rican  furs  are  manufactured  and  95  per  cent  of  the  American  fur  catch  is  dressed 
dyed. 

For  almost  a  century  prior  to  the  war  such  auction  sales  had  been  held  in  London, 
land,  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation  growing  out  of  the  war  the 
i  were  begun  in  this  country,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  in  both  American 
«  not  only  that  the  American  trade  will  hereafter  purchase  its  American  furs  in 
arica  but  that  foreign  dealers  will  ship  considerable  portions  of  their  seasons' 
actions  to  the  American  fur  auction  sales  to  be  disposed  of  to  American  dealers, 
curious  phenomenon  existing  before  the  war  of  American  dealers  shipping  a  large 
ion  of  the  American  catch  to  the  London  sales,  of  other  American  dealers  traveling 
4mdon  in  order  to  purchase  the  same  American  catch  and  bringing  it  back  with 
n  to  America,  and  of  other  portions  of  American  goods  being  purchased  by  Leipzig 
chants  only  to  have  American  dealers  travel  to  Leipzig  to  repurchase  these  same 
mean  goods,  either  dressed  or  dyed,  to  bring  them  back  to  America  plus  freight 
tariff  duty,  is  therefore  no  longer  apparent. 

One  reason  for  the  general  involvement  of  the  American  with  the  Leipzig  fur  trade 
not  so  much  the  investment  of  German  capital  as  such  in  this  country.  German 
rests  mostly  appeared  in  the  form  of  debts  due  Germany  from  American  firms. 
•  of  Germany's  great  policies  was  the  systematic  practice  of  a  credit  plan  more 
ral  than  that  offered  by  any  other  country  in  the  world.  So  liberal  was  it  that  it 
a  common  practice  to  send  American  paper  to  Germany  for  discount.  American 
s  could  afford  to  nay  almost  any  profit  to  the  German  because  of  the  credit  facilities 
f  received  and  the  consequent  freedom  they  enjoyed  in  the  working  off  of  the 
chandise  purchased.  Nothing  more  insidiously  destructive  of  the  independence 
be  American  fur  merchant  could  be  conceived.    *    *    * 

With  the  elimination  of  the  foreign  market  by  the  war,  with  the  elimination  of 
man  capital  by  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  trading  with  the  enemy 
these  are  the  net  results: 

1.  American  furs  dressed,  dyed,  manufactured,  and  sold  in  America. 

2.  Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Siberian  markets  taken  from  Germany,  and 
ct  connection  established  with  the  United  States. 

3.  The  sale  through  American  auctions  of  the  raw  catch,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
and  the  consequent  creation  of  the  American  fur  market  of  the  world  *  •  *  *. 
In  the  case  of  our  friendly  but  no  less  keen  competitor,  England,  we  can  take 
h  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  New  York  and  St.  Louis  have  supplanted  London 
he  center  of  distribution,  by  public  auction,  of  the  annual  American  fur  catch 
ughout  the  world.  We  are  destined  to  maintain  the  supremacy  that  we  have 
ieved,  provided  that  we  are  permitted  by  Congress  to  proceed  on  our  present 

of  endeavor. " 

fcnada  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  gain  for  itself  a  foothold  in  this  international 
be  in  raw  furs  and  skins  and  with  success.  We  quote  the  following  from  a  re- 
t  report  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  relative  to  this  subject: 

THE   FUR  TRADE. 

Finally,  in  the  list  of  Canada's  natural  products  we  have  the  fur  trade,  which 
t*en  an  important  part  of  Canada's  industry  since  the  earliest  years  of  the  French 
me,  when  it  was  a  monopoly  of  the  proprietary  companies.    Until  recently  the 
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operations  of  the  trade  were  in  the  main  confined  to  the  trapping  of  the  nir4-*j 
animals  and  exportation  of  the  furs  in  an  undressed  state  to  London  or  thr  r_  4 
States  either  for  the  sale  at  public  auctions  or  consigned  to  dealers  in  thru**  v  -i 
The  war  has  brought  about  an  important  change  in  this  respect  #  •  •  l 
exports  of  dressed  and  undressed  furs  from  Canada  to  England  and  the  Unit^i  *:  4 
for  the  years  1914,  1918,  and  1919  are  shown  in  the  following  table ; 

Exports  of f tirs  from  Canada. 
UNDRESSED. 


To- 


1914  1918 


England $3,000,000     S1,0OO,OOO      L  •« 

United  States !    2,100,000      6,300,000       •.  •  m 


ALL  FURS. 


All  exports $5,500,000 

Imports 2,200,000 


$8,000,00)    E   •  • 
2,900,000  '  •* 


"In  1914  England  received  the  greater  part  of  the  Canadian  for  export*.  1 
1918,  78  per  cent  of  the  exports  were  going  to  the  United  States  and  only  3D  j*r  »n 
to  England.  In  1919  the  percentages  were,  respectively,  71  per  cent  to  th*  U=j> 
States  and  27  per  cent  to  England.  Canada's  fur  resources  are  very  great.  Lafc 
the  maritime  provinces,  Quebec,  northern  Ontario,  the  Northwest  Territon 
British  Columbia  all  contribute  to  the  annual  production. 

44  Prior  to  the  war  the  principal  market  for  furs  was  in  London.  In  1915  U-  n 
American  fur  auction  was  held  at  St.  Louis;  in  1916  auctions  were  commeaft  J 
New  York.  Auction  sales  are  now  held  in  Montreal,  and  it  is  expected  that  & 
will  take  place  three  times  a  year — in  the  winter,  spring,  and  fall.  It  is  b&l** 
that  these  auctions  will  attract  the  most  important  of  the  world's  fur  bnyeei  as. 
insure  a  higher  level  of  prices,  bringing  to  Montreal  furs  for  sale  from  all  part*  a  m 
world  and  establishing  Montreal  as  an  international  center  for  the  trade-'  , 

Canada,  Germany,  and  France  are  definitely  committed  to  a  protocthv  ari 
policy,  but  they  do  not  extend  that  policy  to  their  raw  fur  imports. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  raw  furs  are  not  products  of  labor  in  th*  «d 
that  other  commodities  are  and  that  they  are  consequently  not  in  need  on  •* 
tective  tariff.    Then,  too,  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States  the  latent  ropt- 


principally 

possible  income  from  such  a  tariff  would  not  be  worth  the  damage  it  would :-  4 
to  international  traffic. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  tariff  on  raw  furs  in  this  country  would  be  to  »" 
America  from  international  competition,  and  to  destroy  whatever  we  have  covtn. 
in  recent  years.    Unquestionably  an  import  duty  on  raw  fun  by  the  United  < 
would  be  received  with  pleasure  in  the  fur  markets  of  London,  Leipzig,  and  J*-1 
treal,  but  it  would  be  positively  calamitous  to  American  fur  markets,  tor  it  «^ 
utterly  destroy  our  trade  in  "export  of  merchandise  of  foreign  origin/  cH* 
limiting  us  to  trade  in  "imports  for  local  consumption"  and  "exports  of  fc*  * 
domestic  origin." 

It  would  unavoidably  destroy  our  prospects  as  a  center  of  distribution  •"  - 
world's  peltries  and  by  so  doing  would  entail  the  eventual  loss  of  our  preset  p**^ 
as  the  center  of  distribution  of  peltries  of  American  origin.  For  the  Evrnpon  « 
merchants  will  not  sail  across  the  Atlantic  to  buy  in  our  auctions,  of  a  hunt*:  «* 
tion  of  furs  originating  in  the  United  States,  when  he  can,  by  merely  saitna;  ** 
the  English  Channel,  buy  from  the  extensive  and  varied  collection  of  the  £••* 

Sart  of  the  globe,  including  skins  taken  on  the  north  side  of  an  infinitely  thin  u»a»" 
ine  known  as  our  Canadian  border. 

EFFECT  ON  DRE88EBB  ANO  DTSKS. 

The  effect  of  a  duty  on  raw  furs  on  the  American  dressing  and  dyemg  ai- 
would  be  severely  restrictive.  The  fur  dressers  and  dyers  in  the  United  Staw « 
perfected  their  processes  to  a  very  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  far  some  th*.  ** 
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I  teen  successfully  competing  with  European -dressers  and  dyers,  not  only  in  the 
market  but  in  "the  European  market  itself.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
iran  dyed  furs  in  Europe.  A  tariff  on  the  raw  furs  would  not  only  check  the 
op  men  t  of  this  phase  of  the  dressing  and  dyeing  business,  but  it  would  seriously 
ere  with  the  dressing  and  dyeing  of  furs  for  domestic  consumption,  because  of 
irt  that  it  would  be  in  many  instances  very  advantageous  to  import  the  dressed 
lycd  skins  rather  than  import  them  raw  and  run  the  risk  of  damage  or  loss  in  the 
ing  and  dyeing  processes  plus  a  tariff  cost. 

EFFECT   ON   FUR   MANUFACTURING. 

r  experience  in  the  past  season  is  convincing  in  its  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
i#  public  demands  a  reduction  rather  than  an  increase  in  manufacturing  costs. 
effect  of  a  tariff  on  the  raw  material  is  inevitably  an  increase  in  the  cost  to  the 
r.  aad  we  believe  that  this  would  work  a  grave  injury  to  the  manufacturing  fur 
.  especially  under  present  conditions.  But  by  far  the  most  important  considera- 
n  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer,  in  order  to  progress  in  the 
opment  of  the  industry,  must  have  at  his  immediate  command  an  almost  un- 
»a  supply  of  raw  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  grades,  and  varieties.  On  this  account 
iternational  aspect  of  the  American  fur  trade  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
ican  manufacturer. 

EFFECT   ON    DEALERS   AND  TRAPPERS. 

iully,  let  us  consider  the  effect  on  the  domestic  raw-fur  situation.  Would  a  tariff 
iports  be  of  benefit  to  anyone? 

believe  it  would  benefit  temporarily  the  present  holders  of  both  foreign  and 
??ic  furs  and  skins  at  the  expense  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Beyond  that 
*d  srroup  no  one  would  benefit. 

conclusion. 

earnestly  urge  upon  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  the 
ring: 

That  the  present  rate  of  duties  on  dressed,  dyed,  and  manufactured  furs  as  fixed 
ra#raph  1420  of  H.  R.  7456  be  retained,  provided  that  the  American-valuation 
be  accepted,  as  contained  in  the  new  proposed  tariff  act,  by  the  Senate. 
That  if  the  Senate  or  this  committee  shall  conclude  to  retain  the  foreign- valuation 
as  it  exists  under  the  existing  law,  that  then  the  rates  of  duty  on  dressed,  dyed, 
nanufactured  furs  be  advanced  and  fixed  at  the  same  rate  as  contained  in  the 
art  of  1913. 

That,  raw  furs  and  skins'  be  retained  on  the  free  list  as  under  the  existing  law  and 
>virled  for  in  paragraph  1573  of  H.  R.  7456. 

BABBIT  SKINS  AND  HATTERS'  FUR. 

[Paragraphs  1420  and  1421.] 

TEJCENT  OF  HAROLD   L.    ALLEN,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  RE  PRE- 
SENTTNG  THE  FURRIERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRANCE. 

* 

be  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Allen  ? 

r.  Allen.  My  residence  is  at  21  Claremont  Avenue. 

be  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

r.  Allen.  I  am  an  attorney;  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar. 

be  Chairman.  You  are  here  as  an  attorney? 

r.  Allen.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Furriers'  Association  of 

ice;  the  Professional  Union  of  Tanners  and  Dyers  of  France  and 

fium:  the  Belgian  Union  of  Fur  Cutters. 

rankly,  we  are  here  representing  foreign  interests  this  morning, 

I  hope  I  find  the  committee  in  no  unhappy  frame  of  mind  toward 

l  interests,  which  are  with  regard  to  rabbit  skins  and  hatters'  furs 

tical  with  the  interests  of  tne  American  consumer  of  imitation 

and  hats,  even  if  they  are  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  American 

ufacturer. 
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The  Chairman.  On  what  article  do  you  appear? 

Mr.  Allen.  Rabbit  skins  and  its  principal  by-product,  ra 
hair,  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  covered  oy  paragraphs  1420  and  .*< 
of  the  bill  as  it  is  in  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  briefly  state  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  desire  to  urge  on  the  committee  that  pel' 
rabbits  dressed  on  the  skin,  but  not  advanced  further  than  dye:^ 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1420,  which  are  subjects: 
.a  proposed  tax  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  be  taxed  15  per  cent  -:j 
that  natters'  furs,  including  fur  skins,  carrot  ted,  covered  by  vt 
provisions  of  paragraph  1421,  subjected  to  a  proposed  tax  of  22  > 
cent  ad  valorem,  oe  taxed  at  10  per  cent;  and  that  rabbit-  : « 
included  with  rare  furs  in  paragraph  1420  be  subject  to  a  ?p«- 
classification. 

,1  have  a  memorandum  which  I  desire  to  submit,  and  whit. 
wish  to  supplement  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  situation  <»f  * « 
European  rabbit-skin  industry. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  United  States  produce  - 
rabbit  skins  which  are  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  imita'  < 
furs  or  for  the  production  of  hatters'  furs,  the  basic  raw  mate'  . 
from  which  the  ordinary  felt  and  derby  hat  is  manufactured 

The  chief  source  of  supply  is  France  and   Belgium.     Forn.- 
Russian  Poland  and  Russia  were  sources  of  supply.     The  produr . 
of  those  countries  has  been  so  curtailed  as  to  be  practically  nd. 

In  the  two  European  countries  I  have  mentioned  the  ind  u-  -' 
producing  the  skins  is  impressed  with  the  people's  national  characin 
is  tics  of  thrift;  that  is  to  say,  rabbits  are  produced  for  purpu*** 
food  and  the  skins  their  by-product  are  collected  through  agei? 
closely  allied  to  the  food-distributing  organizations  in  the  t* 
countries.  Local  butchers  and  dealers  collect  the  raw  pelts  anti  *■ 
them  in  the  fur  centers  to  the  manufacturers  I  represent. 

Rabbit  fur,  known  as  hatters'  fur,  is  a  product  which  ha*  r- 
razored  or  cut  from  the  skin,  after  being  chemically  treated,  and  >  v 
basic  raw  material  from  which  the  domestic  American  hat  i>  ?r 
duced. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  will  you  suggest  in  place  of  22  p«»r  ivnt 
that  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  ask  that  it  be  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  "^ 
15  per  cent  under  the  old  act,  and  under  the  present  act  i*  22  .* 
cent.  We  ask  that  it  be  10  per  cent,  in  order  to  enable  the  Fr-  ' 
and  Belgians  to  continue  to  sell  their  product  in  this  country  in  «■•  - 
petition  with  the  recently  established  American  fur-cutting  mda^'« 
Unless  this  is  done,  a  basic  rate  material  entering  into  the  manufo't'-' 
of  American  hats  will  fall  into  the  control  of  a  small  raonop*!-- 
group  which  will  reap  enormous  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  Amnv  a 
people. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  the  committee  it.  : 
that  the  American  manufacturer  of  hatters'  fur  is  asking  you  w 
that  a  33  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  be  placed  on  the  hatter*'  ' 
I  do  not  think  that  if  the  processes  which  are  now  at  work  in  Ear- ' 
come  to  a  successful  conclusion  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Eup»- 
producer  that  the  25  per  cent  asked  for  would  mure  to  the  bem"' 
the  American  hat  manufacturer,  fur  cutter,  or  consumer. 
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ie  fur-cutting  industry  in  the  United  States,  such  as  it  is,  is  predi- 
1  entirely  on  the  ability  of  the  American  fur  cutter  to  import  his 
>rial  duty  free.  His  cnief  source  of  supply  of  raw  material,  the 
essed  pelts,  is  in  France  and  Belgium,  from  which  countries  the 
are  imported  into  the  United  States  duty  free,  and  so  the 
tan  and  French  producer  finds  himself  in  this  unique  situation. 
American  operating  under  favorable  rates  of  exchange  comes  in 
narket  and  with  higher  prices  drains  it  of  the  choice  supply  of 
suitable  for  use  in  tne  trade,  and  transports  them  to  the  United 
ss,  where  their  product  is  sold  in  competition  with  Europe, 
n  the  French  and  Belgians  seek  to  market  their  finished  fur  in 
United  States  they  find  themselves  met  with  an  almost  pro- 
ive  duty,  which  this  committee  is  now  asked  to  increase, 
ds  situation  has  produced  a  critical  condition  in  the  rabbit-fur 
stry  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  a  collective  petition  has  been 
essed  to  the  ministries  of  commerce  and  finance  of  those  countries 
esting  that  if  the  duties  imposed  by  the  country  which  is  the 
market  and  practically  the  only  remaining  market  be  increased 
a  compensating  export  tax  be  placed  on  the  raw  untreated  pelt 
which  the  American  hatters'  fur  is  manufactured, 
that  is  done,  by  an  economic  process  which  is  too  well  known  for 
o  detail  to  this  committee,  the  price  of  the  hat  will  be  increased 
e  American  consumer  in  direct  proportion  to  the  tax  levied,  plus 
ever  the  dealers  add,  and  they  always  add  two  or  three  times  the 
mt  of  the  tax,  the  increase  will  flow  into  the  treasury  of  the  Euro- 
countries  rather  than  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
into  the  pockets  of  small  groups  of  manufacturers. 
nator  McLean.  What  percentage  of  the  fur  used  in  hats  is  im- 
id? 

\  Allen.  The  entire  supply  is  either  imported  or  cut  from  skins 
»rted. 

nator  McLean.  There  is  no  domestic  fur  ? 

\  Allen.  There  is  no  domestic  fur.  The  rabbit  skin  now  is 
ded  in  the  same  paragraph  as  costly  furs,  such  as  the  silver  fox, 
h,  I  believe,  is  tne  rarest  fur  produced  in  North  America;  and 
use  of  that  there  has  been  no  separate  collection  of  statistics  on 
tubjects  of  rabbit  skins  themselves. 

nator  McLean.  Why  is  it  that  the  hatters  want  a  tariff  on  this 
F  there  is  none  produced  in  this  country  ? 

\  Allen.  I  had  intended  to  explain  that  later,  but  I  will  be  glad 
tswer  the  Senator's  question.  That  is  an  apparent  inconsistency 
sit  ion  which  can  be  easily  explained ;  when  we  find  that  the  hatter 
for  a  tariff  on  his  finished  product  and  also  a  tariff  on  the  raw 
trial  from  which  he  manufactures  it,  and  it  can  only  be  explained 
be  fact  that  the  hat  producer  and  the  fur  cutter  are  in  many 
noes  in  the  control  of  identic  interests.  It  is  an  industry  so 
locked  and  interrelated  that  the  interests  of  one  economically 
lardly  be  separated  from  the  other. 

e  find,  for  example,  that  the  leading  hat  manufacturers  are  also 
ged  in  the  fur-cutting  industry.  Among  these  are  the  Danbury 
ere'  Fur  Co.,  John  B.  Stetson  Co.,  and  the  Waring  Hat  Manu- 
iring  Co.,  all  of  whom  are  large  hat  manufacturers, 
the  present  duty  is  increased  it  will  operate  to  the  enormous 
fit  of  these  interests  by  creating  practically  a  monopoly  in  their 
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favor.  The  hatters*  fur  produced  in  Europe  will  be  unable  to  nm 
pete  with  domestically  cut  fur,  and  the  only  available  supply  will  k 
in  their  control.  They  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  themselves  i 
cost  and  to  sell  to  the  small  hat  manufacturer  at  any  price  neces 
to  insure  a  competition  so  feeble  that  the  domestic  hat  businefe 

?ass  into  the  control  of  a  small  group.     This  argument  is  not  e 
he  fate  of  small  manufacturers  under  such  conditions  can  be 
foreseen.    He  will  be  made  tributary  to  his  more  powerful  compete 
who  can  drive  foreign  fur  from  the  American  market  at  any  tint 
the  simple  process  of  underselling  in  destructive  competition. 

The  request  that  the  duty  on  hatters'  fur  as  well  as  hats  be  m 

•creased  is  an  economic  absurdity  in  the  face  of  any  other  inte&ui 

*  The  request  has  for  its  only  object  the  creation  of  a  monoM 

whereby  a  small  group  will  be  made  complete  masters  of  the  Ameaed 

market. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  gives  them  satisfaction 
results   are   obvious.     The   small  American  manufacturer  will 
oppressed,  the  price  of  hats  will  be  increased  to  the  American  p 
and  the  French  and  Belgians  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  insis 
press  their  governments  to  levy  a  compensatory  export  tax  *t« 
will  interpose  itself  between  the  American  manufacturer  and  ' 
supply  of  raw  material.     The  argument  advanced  before  theC 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  a  tax  on  raw  material  doe* 
affect  the  price  of  the  finished  product  is  mere  evasion. 

The  comparative  difference  in  cost  of  producing  hatters'  fur  a 
and  in  the  United  States  is  not  clearly  established.     Statistics 
lacking,   and  it  is  impossible  to  compute  what  difference  in 
retail  price  of  the  hat  the  proposed  duty  of  22  per  cent  will 
When  the  probability  of  the  export  tax  is  considered,  it  is  stfr 
say,  however,  that  each  hat  sola  at  retail  (with  all  of  the  ret 
increased  profit  added)  would  be  from  40  to  50  cents  more  this 
now  is.    If  it  be  conceded  that  the  increase  would  affect  50.00*  '4 
hat  users,  it  would  extract  from  the  pockets  of  the  American  pMi 
from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000,  and  this  for  the  exclusive  brs* 
of  a  few  manufacturers. 
This  is  the  only  time  which  has  come  to  my  attention  whe*» 

Protective  duty  has  been  asked  on  a  product  of  which  the  Viz.? 
tates  produces  absolutely  none;  a  request  which  is  accom 
of  course,  with  the  further  request  that  raw  rabbit  pelts  be  re 
on  the  free  list,  for  an  additional  reason  that  some  of  the  <x 
are  also  dyers  and  manufacturers  of  imitation  furs  made  bxm 
same  raw  pelts. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  time  for  the  committee  to  not*  $4 
the  proposed  export  tax,  according  to  the  Government  figurr*^ 
1919,  would  apply  to  114,818,707  undressed  rabbit  skins  el  a  nM 
of  $19,439,835,  which  entered  this  country  during  that  yetr  ^ 
me  emphasize  again  that  the  free  importation  of  these  "skim  » 
sine  qua  non  for  the  American  industries,  both  fur  cutting  tivt  •- 
dyeing,  as  they  are  now  organized. 

May  I  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  rabbit  skins  adw^ 
not  further  than  dyeing?  This  is  considered  in  my  memonottai 
l>ut  I  would  like  to  add  some  observations. 

These  furs  are  now  included  in  paragraph  1420  of  the  bffl  £~ 
with  rare  and  costly  furs  with  which  they  can  never  compete.   *" 
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fur  is  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  while  the  imitation  fur  is  an  essential 
le  of  wearing  apparel  to  the  farmer  and  middle  classes,  particu- 

in  the  North  and  West,  where  it  is  indispensable. 
>  American  industry  is  threatened,  and  no  substantial  revenue 
tired,  by  reducing  the  duty  on  the  dyed  skins  to  15  per  cent. 
American  dyers  have  sought  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
ng  of  rabbit  skins  is  their  chief  industry.  A  glance  at  the  sta- 
is  will  dispel  this  impression.  In  1920  the  value  of  rabbit 
i  dyed  in  tne  United  States  according  to  statistics  given  before 
House  committee  was  $203,095,  while  the  value  of  all  kinds  of 
dyed  during  the  same  year  was  $52,910,589.42.  Rabbit  skins 
>sent  about  one  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  the  value  of  their 
ut. 

le  old  argument  that  the  duty  is  necessary  to  protect  American 
r  is  not  as  potent  as  formerly.     True,  a  difference  in  wages 

exist,  but  it  is  not  as  great  as  before  the  war,  and  the  output 
to  European  workman  is  far  below  that  of  the  American.  The 
al  labor  cost  is  not  known,  but  the  discrepancy  is  not  great, 
litions  existing  before  the  war  are  now  changed.  Budgets 
i  increased  five  times,  and  in  order  to  enable  him  pay  taxes  the 
)  of  the  worker  has  been  increased.  Social  legislation,  such  as 
8-hour  day  and   child  labor  law,  necessary  and  beneficial   as 

are,  have  nevertheless  operated  to  decrease  the  difference  in 
r  cost.  And  psychological  conditions  directly  attributable  to 
years  of  war  nave  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  nations'  man- 
l,  while  the  rising  generation  lack  trade  education  necessary 
reduce  efficient  workmen.  I  mention  this  merely  in  passing  in 
r  that  the  members  of  the  committee  may  note  that  an  Ameri- 
manufacturer  can  not  with  old  time  fluency  use  the  argument 
it  differences  in  labor  costs. 

V  time  is  growing  short,  but  I  wish  to  just  briefly  invite  the 
ltion  of  the  committee  to  another  phase  of  the  situation,  that 
}  is  an  absolute  lack  of  reciprocal  treatment  between  the  tariffs 
ining  in  France  and  Belgium  and  the  tariffs  which  are  pro- 
&  in  the  United  States.  In  France  specifically  the  general 
ordinary  merchandise  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
ven  a  preferential  treatment  under  the  decree  of  March  28, 
.  The  law  of  Julv,  1919,  was,  in  effect,  an  emergency  tariff 
>f  France,  by  which  the  general  and  the  minimum  tariff  rates 

subjected  to  certain  "  coefficients  of  maj oration/ '  by  which 
)ld  tariff  was  multiplied  in  computing  duties  instead  of  revising 
entire  set;  certain  coefficient^  were  placed  thereon  by  which 
>ld  tariff  was  multiplied  in  order  to  determine  the  duty  which 
d  be  applied  at  the  present  time. 
ie  ministry  of  finance  on  March  28,  1921,  issued  a  decree,  pos- 

under  the  French  law,  giving  this  country  preferential  treat- 
!.  paragraph  2  of  which  reads: 

h  regard  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  importations  of  which 
Ejected  to  the  general  tariff  for  a  certain  number  of  articles  and  which  would 
suffered  under  the  new  measure,  it  has  been  understood  that  the  benefits  of  the 
I  general  tariff  will  be  conserved  to  them  by  the  application  of  the*  provisions 
law  of  July  29,  1919. 

81527— 22— sch  14 11 
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That  was  in  the  preamble,  and  then  in  article  2  of  the  sau*  i 
cree  it  was  provided  that  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  t 
so-called  "  coefficients  of  majoration"  that — 

There  will  remain  admissible  under  the  duties  of  the  general  tariff  anterior  - 
present  decree,  without  prejudice  to  the  coefficiency  of  majoration.  the  wc- 
merchandise  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  other  than  that  already  b*»  if 
under  the  minimum  tariff  or  the  intermediary  tariff  of  March  29,  1910.    Tb  -  •. 
cation  of  this  provision  will  be  subordinated  to  proof  of  origin  and  to  reeukr 
transport. 

Which  latter  is  merely  an  administrative  provision. 

And  we  submit  here  that  when  a  European  industry  situ*; 
two  friendly  countries  has  been  threatened  with  practical  deer: 
tion  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  economic  circumstances,  of  tl 
our  tariff  is  an  important  factor,  that  the  Committee  on  Finav* 
the  United  States  Senate  should  be  disposed  to  accord  them  <-i 
reciprocal  treatment. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  to  file  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  will  be  printed  as  part  of  your  statement 

BRIEF    OF   H.   L.   ALLEW,    NSW   YORK,    K.   Y.,    BXPBX8B1TTIHG    THE    CT112 

ASSOCIATION   OF    FRAVOS. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

We  wish  to  urge  upon  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  that  the  pelt*  « "» 
dressed  on  the  skin,  but  not  advanced  further  than  dyeing  (covered  by  the  i*  ^ 
of  par.  1420)  which  are  subjected  to  a  proposed  tax  of  20  per  cent  ad  vaW- 
taxed  at  15  per  cent;  and  that  hatters1  furs,  including  fur  skins,  carrotted  • 
by  the  provisions  of  par.  1421),  subjected  to  a  proposed  tax  of  22  per  rent  ad  **.*" 
be  taxed  at  10  per  cent;  and  that  rabbit  skins  now  included  with  rare  furs  in  |%x"< 
1420  be  subject  to  a  special  classification. 

'  Duties  levied  and  proposed. 


Present  j  Ptodowl.    *-■ 
tariff.    I    tariff     --• 


Skins  advanced  no  further  than  dyeing. 
Hatters'  furs 


Per  can.  ■  Prr  en* 

30  j  J' 

15  2 


2 


While  these  articles  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  inconsiderable  in  the  an  ■ 
of  the  country,  their  importance  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  considered  tU" 
rabbit  skins  imported  from  France  and  Belgium  constitute  the  chief  source  of 
furs,  extensively  worn  by  the  rural  and  middle  classes  of  the  United  Stats* 
hatters'  fur,  imported  from  the  same  sources  or  cut  in  this  country  from 
pelts  imported  from  France  and  Belgium,  is  the  basic  raw  material  from  «---".' 
manufactured  the  ordinary  felt  and  derby  hats  for  both  men  and  women. 

The  United  States  produces  practically  no  skins  or  hatters'  furs  suitable  fcr  tr  .- 
*£he  entire  source  of  supply  is  from  France  and  Belgium,  where  the  deny**  s 
rabbit  is  extensively  bred  for  that  purpose,  the  pelts  of  which  find  their  to  :j> 
channels  of  commerce  through  agencies  of  collection  closely  allied  to  the  food  ds*  " 
ing  organizations  of  the  two  countries.  The  rabbit  of  the  United  States,  r- 
the  Texas  wild  rabbit,  has  a  very  thin  pelt,  unsuitable  for  tanning,  which  tails T.  - 
before  it  can  be  commercially  prepared,  and  which  is  otherwise  unsoiub*'  * 
trade. 

The  trade  of  France  and  Belgium  with  the  United  States  in  the  affected  of 
ties  may  be  thus  briefly  summarized:  Belgium  exports  to  the  United  Sum  *• 
and  black  dyed  rabbit  skins,  retaining  the  natural  long  hair,  which  are  cal.*-*' 
long-haired  coneys  and  sable  coneys.    These  are  articles  of  simple  nawiBBOt r* 
low  price.    France,  on  the  oilier  nand,  produces  a  more  expensive  proioa  % 
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m  which  the  long  hair  has  been  cut  or  razored,  and  which  is  sold  as  electric  seal 
1  extensively  worn  by  the  poor  and  middle  classes  of  the  United  States.  In  brief, 
g-haired  imitation  furs  -manufactured  from  rabbit  skins  are  essentially  Belgian 
i  the  short-haired  imitation  furs  usually  French,  both  countries  being  producers 
tatters1  furs  and  skins  carrotted  for  hatters'  use. 

(lie  request  that  the  duty  on  the  articles  named  be  reduced  is  predicated  upon  the 
t  tendons: 

1)  That  the  United  States  should  reciprocate  the  preferential  treatment  now 
orded  the  products  of  the  United  States  under  the  French  general  tariff,  and  the 
'  duties  imposed  by  the  Belgian  tariffs  on  furs  imported  into  that  country  from  the 
ited  States. 

2 )  That  an  important  European  industry  threatened  by  destruction  by  the  pro- 
ed  tariff,  will  seek  protection  by  the  imposition  of  an  export  tax  or  embargo  on  the 
v  American  source  of  raw  materials,  which  tax  or  embargo  if  imposed  will  operate 
destroy  the  fur-cutting  industry  in  the  United  States. 

3'i  The  proposed  duties  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  imitation  furs  to  the 
Idle  class  of  American  consumers,  and  the  cost  of  hats  to  the  entire  American  public. 

RABBIT  8X1*8,  RAW — ADVANCED   NO  FURTHER  THAN   DYEING. 

t  L«t  to  t>e  noted  at  the  outset  that  at  the  present  time  the  European  rabbit  fur  is- 
<tty  in  all  branches  finds  itself  in  a  critical  situation:  it  is  actually  threatened  with 
truction  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  economic  circumstances  resulting  from  the 
r.  of  which  the  tariff  of  the  United  States  is  an  important  factor.  The  imposition 
ligher  duties  or  the  maintenance  of  the  present  one  will  destroy  it  or  will  produce 
iliatory  legislation  which  will  vastly  increase  the  price  of  the  fur  and  its  products 
the  American  consumer. 

The  exchange  situation  had  eliminated  from  the  market  Germany  and  Austria, 
ich  countries  were  important  prewar  customers;  anarchy  had  destroyed  Russia, 
I  the  only  remaining  market  is  the  American,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  hedged 
by  high  duties. 

n  speaking  of  dyed  rabbit  skins,  the  error  should  be  avoided  of  considering  them 
i  single  article  of  merchandise  of  a  uniform  value.  These  skins  are  manufactured 
o  imitations  of  rare  furs,  and  as  such  present  a  diversified  commercial  aspect.  Some 
made  into  imitation  seal,  some  into  imitation  beaver,  and  some  into  imitation 
ecat.  Each  indicates  a  different  process  of  manufacture  and  the  product  is  of 
iable  value. 

The  present  tariff  permits  the  raw  rabbit  pelts  from  which  these  imitation  furs  are 
Dufactured  to  enter  duty  free  at  a  time  when  an  abnormal  rate  of  foreign  exchange 
ibles  the  American  manufacturer  to  underbid  the  French  and  Belgian  producers 
their  home  market  in  competition  for  choice  pelts.  The  situation  of  the  French 
t  Belgians  is  thus  unique.  Their  best  raw  materials  are  purchased  by  about  six 
npetitora  who  market  the  finished  product  under  the  protection  of  a 'high  tariff, 
is  double  protection,  if  continued,  calls  for  protective  action  by  the  French  and 
igians,  whose  Governments  are,  in  these  critical  times,  sensitive  to  the  necessity 
conserving  industry. 

t  is  further  submitted  by  the  French  and  Belgian  manufacturers  that  it  is  an 
>r  to  classify  cheap  imitation  furs  made  of  rabbit  skins  with  rare  and  costly  furs, 
iias  been  done  in  paragraph  1420  of  the  present  bill.  Expensive  furs,  the  native 
duct  of  some  foreign  countries,  when  imported  into  the  United  States,  compete 
h  the  native  American  product,  and  their  importation  under  low  rates  of  duties 
ild  doubtless  affect  American  trappers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants.  This, 
raver,  is  not  true  of  rabbit  skins,  whicn,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  are  not  produced  in 
» country  in  appreciable  quantity;  their  importation  does  not  affect  the  American- 
producing  industry,  and  it  is  an  obvious  error  to  include  them  in  the  same  class- 
ution  with  rare  furs,  with  which  they  can  under  no  possible  circumstances  compete, 
bbit  skins  not  advanced  further  than  dyeing  should  be  separately  classified  and 
jected  to  a  duty  not  higher  than  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

HATTBB8>  FUH8. 

lompared  to  its  enormous  consumption  of  hatters'  furs,  the  United  States  produces 
ctically  no  rabbit  skins  from  which  this  product  can  be  cut,  and  is  dependent  in 
ef  on  an  European  supply  of  raw  materials  from  which  its  domestic  hats  are  manu- 
Uired.  Some  fur  is  cut  in  this  country — an  industry  which  has  been  established 
*  the  war — from  imported  skins,  but  the  chief  supply  is  by  direct  importation  of 
finished  fur. 
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On  this  commodity  the  present  tariff  fixes  a  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  «zj 
the  proposed  act  now  under  consideration  increases  the  duty  to  22  per  cent  ad  valor*- 
The  avowed  purpose  of  this  increase  is  to  conserve  the  interest  of  the  fur  cotter*  «■ 
not  to  yield  revenue. 

The  situation  of  the  French  and  Belgian  producers  of  hatters'  furs  is  similar  to  •*. 
of  the  allied  industry,  which  manufactures  rabbit  skins  for  use  as  imitation  I  * 
American  manufacturers  have  entered  the  European  naw-skin  market  and,  opnar~ 
under  favorable  rates  of  exchange,  are  purchasing  the  best  raw  skins  from  whi^i  l* 
fur  is  produced,  at  prices  with  which  the  French  and  Belgian  fur  cutters  rat  r 
compete.    The  skins  are  now  imported  into  the  United  States  duty  free,  and  wn 
the  European  manufacturer  seeks  to  sell  his  products  in  the  United  States  aly« 
cent  tax,  now  increased  to  22  per  cent,  prevents  them  from  entering  the  mark*  : 
competition  with  a  product  manufactured  from  their  own  raw  material.    Id  *L 
protection  they  must  petition  this  committee  to  lower  the  duty  on  hatters'  fur-  n 
in  their  countries,  or  petition  their  own  Government  to  tax  the  raw  material  ror> 
of  their  American  competitors.    The  former  will  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  has*  i 
latter  to  increase  it,  without  in  any  way  compensating  the  American  public 

From  the  American  point  of  view  protection  of  American  fur  cutters  may  **a  * 
desirable  and  logical  economic' result  of  the  tariff,  but  in  addition  to  its  direct  ecoac- 
effects,  the  situation  has  produced  the  indicated  political  reaction  abroad  which  El- 
be considered  and  which  threatens,  if  necessary,  to  produce  a  retaliatory  export  v 
which  will  prove  costly  to  the  American  public.  In  addition,  there  are  direct  er  - 
omic  consequences  which  can  not'  fail  to  increase  the  price  of  hats  and  other  *l 
products  to  the  American  public  if  the  duty  is  increased.  The  tax  is  paid  b.»  t 
consumer  many  times  over.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  interests  who  are  app«*ir 
to  this  committee  for  increased  duty  on  raw  hatters'  furs  are,  at  the  same  time.  jk 
tioning  the  committee  to  increase  the  duty  on  hats  in  order  to  insure  absolute  coa— 
of  the  price  of  the  latter  product.  The  object  is  only  too  plain.  It  is  to  bring  tk-. 
a  situation  in  the  American  hat  trade  where  the  consumer  will  be  forced  to  pay  a.  ' 
for  the  finished  product  and  to  arrest  the  tendency  toward  lower  prices  now  preTur* 

COMPARATIVE   EUROPEAN    TARIFFS. 

A  glance  at  the  import  duties  imposed  by  these  two  countries  discloses  the  *'*•■»■ 
lack  of  reciprocal  treatment,  not  justified  by  the  status  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  \  i~  - 
States  and  the  affected  European  nations.    The  United  States  exports  to  ttekra 
costly  furs  of  all  kinds,  including  rare  and  common  varieties.     These  American  f " 
pay,  on  entering  Belgium,  0.90  franc  per  kilo,  even  for  the  rarest  furs,  which  ©  - 
that  the  Belgian  tax  is  negligible  and  that  an  important  market  is  opened  on  (aw* 
terms  for  the  American  fur  producer.     Belgian  rabbit  imitation  rare,  on  the  •**• 
hand,  on  entering  the  United  States,  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.     In  other  wi* 
America  exports  at  negligible  duty  rates  valuable  furs  and  Belgium  is  compels  • 
export  to  us  in  return  rabbit  skins  prepared  as  cheap  imitation  furs  at  eW-ri 
rates  of  duty.     The  inequality  of  this  becomes  very  apparent  when  it  is  cnnM>  • 
that  the9e  imitation  furs  compete  wfth  no  domestic  product:  that  we  produnr  * 
rabbits  suitable  for  such  trade:  and  that  these  skins  are  the  only  article  which  «an  • 
exported  to  us  in  return  for  the  valuable  American  furs  and  thus  tend  to  equah  *  " 
trade  balance.  J 

The  situation  is  not  less  inequitable^  to  France,  which  is  also  an  important  ■» 
for  American  produced  furs.     1  n  that  country  the  ordinary  merchandise  of  the  1  *-. 
States  is  accorded  preferential  treatment.     The  French  general  tariff,  enacted  Mi- 
29,  1910,  was  amended  by  an  emergency  measure  on  July  29,  1919.     The  law  of  J 
29,  1919,  was  in  the  nature  of  an  emergency  legislation  to  provide  revenue  afc 
creased  the  duties  by  establishing  certain  ''coefficients  of  majoration,"  by  winef 
general  tariff  rate  would  be  multiplied  in  computing  the  duty  on  articUs  imp  - 
into  the  country.    There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  mfrviTn'mi  under  xH    - 
law,  and  the  minimum  under  the  general  tariff;  but  the  goods  of  the  United  v~-  - 
however,  were  subjected  to  special  preferential  treatment  under  an  admin**~-- 
decree  of  March  28,  192 1,  which  reads  in  its  applicable  paragraphs: 

Paragraph  3  of  the  preamble  to  the  decree:  "With  regard  to  the  United  Sta^- 
North  America,  the  importations  of  which  are  subjected  to  the  general  tarif.  '* 
certain  number  of  articles  and  which  would  have  suffered  under  the  new  nx*£un 
has  been  understood  that  the  benefits  of  the  actual  general  tariff  will  he  ronsttv  *  * 
them  by  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  July  29,  1919." 

Article  2  of  the  decree  of  March  28,  1921:  "  Aht.  2.  There  will  remain  admi* 
under  the  duties  of  the  general  tariff  anterior  to  the  present  decree,  without  pn*|t- 
to  the  coefficiency  of  majoration.  the  ordinary  merchandise  of  the  United  Sut-  • 
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rth  America,  other  than  that  already  benefiting  under  the  minimum  tariff  or  the 
mnediary  tariff  of  March  29,  1910.  The  application  of  this  provision  will  be  sub- 
inated  to  proof  of  origin  and  to  regulations  of  transport." 

t  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  French  and  Belgians  are  already 

ording  the  merchandise  of  the  United  States  a  preference.    TJiie  should,  in  a  meas- 

be  reciprocated,  and  when  an  important  European  industry  is  threatened  with  a 

which  confers  no  measurable  benefit  on  the  United  States,  the  reciprocity  can  take 

better  form  than  a  reduction  of  that  tax. 

C  the  present  proDosed  duty  rates  are  enacted  into  law,  an  equalizing  export  tax  or 
baxgo  is  contemplated  by  France  and  Belgium  as  a  measure  necessary  to  preserve 
ir  industry.  Such  action  will  operate  to  increase  the  price  of  hatters'  and  imitation 
i  to  the  American  public,  and  is  bound  to  affect  millions  of  people  of  small  means. 

EXPORT  TAX. 

t  the  American  duties  are  not  lowered  to  permit  hatters1  furs,  rabbit  skins  advanced 
further  than  dyeing,  to  enter  this  country  on  terms  which  are  comparatively 
titable  to  the  French  and  Belgian  producers,  the  political  reaction  in  the  countries 
ica ted  will  probably  take  the  form  of  an  equalizing  export  tax  or  embargo  imposed 
the  European  nations  on  the  exportation  of  raw  skins  to  America, 
'his  measure,  it  will  be  observed,  is  expedient,  since  the  success  of  the  American 
rutting  industry,  such  as  it  has  been  since  the  war,  is  predicated  on  the  ability  of 
i mean  manufacturers  to  import  their  raw  materials  duty  free.  The  situation  has 
n  accentuated  by  the  recent  increase  in  German  competition,  which  has  stimulated 
activity  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce,  which  has  already  been  petitioned 
evy  an  export  tax  on  the  French  raw  materials,  but  to  except  from  the  operation 
he  decree  the  United  States  and  Belgium.  If  the  United  States  is  included  in, 
ler  than  excepted  from,  the  operation  of  this  decree,  the  result  is  not  difficult  to 
reive.  The  price  of  raw  materials  from  which  American  goods  are  manufactured, 
lid  be  increased.  This  applies  not  alone  to  hatters'  furs,  but  to  imitations  as  well. 
in  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  would  increase  the  price  of  hats  purchased 
the  American  consumer,  and  the  increased  cost  will  flow  indirectly  into  the  treas- 
■*  of  France  and  Belgium.  How  large  this  increase  in  price  would  be  is  problemati- 
in  view  of  the  recognized  tendency  to  increase  a  tax  by  addition  as  the  material 
tctetl  passes  through  successive  hands,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  this 
imittee  is  now  being  petitioned  to  increase  not  alone  the  duty  on  the  raw  material, 
the  duty  on  the  finished  product — the  hat — as  well. 

'he  French  and  Belgian  producers  are,  however,  opposed  to  such  action,  if  it  can 
avoided.  They  are  reconciled  to  the  imposition  of  some  duty,  but  maintain  that 
i  duty  should  be  no  higher  than  is  necessary  to  enable  American  manufacturers  to 
ipete  on  an  equitable  basis. 

ATEMENT  OF  AARON  NAUMBURG,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  HATTEBS'  FUB  INDUSTRY. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Calder,  the  committee 

II  now  hear  Mr.  Naumburg,  hatters'  fur  industry  of  the  United 

ites.     Where  do  vou  reside  \ 

Mr.  Naumburg.  New  York. 

Hie  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  \ 

Mr.  Naumburg.  Hatters'* furs. 

riie  Chairman.  Do  you  address  the  committee  as  a  manufacturer 

importer  \ 

Mr.  Naumburg.  I  address  the  committee  as  a  manufacturer  and 

«»presentative  of  the  hatters'  fur  industry  of  the  United  States. 

rlie  Chairman.  Will  you  go  on  and  recite  your  views  \ 

Senator  Dillingham.  What  is  the  paragraph  you  will  speak  on  \ 

Mr.  Naumburg.  Paragraph  1421.     That  paragraph  1421  has  been 

.induced  as  the  result  of  the  hearing  that  I  had  before  the  Ways  and 

>ans  Committee,  in  which  I  set  forth  the  absolute  distinction  be- 

een  the  hatters'  furs  and  other  furs,  which   had  previously  been 

xed   very  woefully  in   all   departments   of  our  industry.     That 
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having  been  established;  very  little  remains  for  me  to  say  on  & 
subject,  except  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  apportionment  of  doi? 
of  22  per  cent  ad  valorem,  provided,  as  we  were  given  to  understand 
it  was  to  be  on  tl\e  basis  of  an  American  yaluation. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  your  opinion  - 
whether  on  foreign  valuation,  or  American  valuation?  You  a* 
satisfied  with  22  per  cent  American  valuation? 

Mr.  Naumburg.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  on  the  foreign  valuation  I 

Mr.  Naumburg.  We  ask  for  35  per  cent  on  the  list  at  least,  in  fh 
event  that  the  American-valuation  plan  should  be  not  feasible  or  foe  i 
unworkable.  We  naturally  feel  that  our  contention  as  outlined  in  «r 
brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  will  undoubted!' 
be  part  of  the  record  of  this  committee,  should  receive  its  full  cot- 
sideration,  based,  of  course,  primarily  upon  the  fact  that  the  n* 
material  which  is  the  basic  element  of  our  product  should  remii 
free  as  heretofore  and  absolutely  undisturbed  as  it  has  always  bt*t 
I*"  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee.  I  have  a  brW 
which  I  am  willing  to  let  speak  for  us,  with  your  permission,  and  unfc* 
there  is  something  I -can  say  to  you  I  will  not  intrude  any  further 

The  Chairman*  Your  brief  will  be  printed  and  carefully  w 
sidered. 

Mr.  Naumburg.  Thank  you. 

(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

I.  I  speak  in  behalf  of  17  manufacturers  of  hatters'  fur  of  the  United  States*  "* 
firms  presenting  this  brief  represent  fully  75  per  cent  of  all  of  the  manafactarrc  ■' 
hatters'  fur  of  this  country.  The  details  concerning  our  industry  were  gone  c 
extensively  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  can  be  found  on  pages  £*>-• 
3300,  Part  V,  Hearings  on  General  Tariff  Revision,  1921. 

II.  The  product  of  this  industry  goes  into  fur  felt  hats  and  is  purchased  by  *> 
manufacturers.  All  of  our  raw  material  is  imported,  principally  from  the  tempwr- 
regione  of  Europe  and  Australasia.  The  skins  used  come  almost  exclusively  s*s 
animals  not  indigenous  to  North  American  climates,  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  br-c 
them  in  any  climate  but  that  of  the  above  mentioned  countries  ana  still  retain  * 
commercial  characteristics  of  the  fur  proper  (or  fiber),  which  solely  determines  tte  :• 
and  value  in  the  manufacture  of  hatters'  fur. 

III.  The  duty  which  we  are  given  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  is  sitisiaci- 
to  us.    That  duty  is  22  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  basis  of  American  valuation.    * 
wish  the  retention  of  this  rate  of  duty  and  we  are  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  Amen  *> 
valuation  and  trust  that  this  committee  will  find  a  feasible  method  for  its  apphcsxi  • 
Should  the  American  valuation  basis  not  be  adopted  for  ad  valorem  duties.  «?  « 
need  a  duty  of  fully  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  basis  of  foreign  values.    An  exaic^* 
tion  of  the  facts  presented  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  to  proctor*- 
costs,  and  any  inquiry  made  into  comparative  selling  prices  of  American  and  i<r~j 
products,  will  prove  that  such  a  claim  is  absolutely  valid  if  our  industry  be  profe*^ 
We  urge  that  the  classification  of  hatters'  fur  in  tjie  House  bill  be  retained  a*  tl- 
product  had  no  proper  place  in  paragraph  348  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913. 

IV.  The  hatters'  fur  industry  needs  effective  and  prompt  tariff  protection.   ^ 
imports  of  hatters'  fur  under  the  existing  rate  of  duty  are  constantly  on  the  iacrat 
From  July  15  to  November  15  of  this  year  these  imports  amounted  to  529  eat**  * 
compared  to  165  cases  during  the  same  period  In  1920.    Each  case  contains  300  poo 
The  recovery  of  this  industry  abroad  and  the  competition  we  have  to  face  are  ^ndtrr 
by  these  figures.    We  ask  only  for  the  duty  that  the  industry  absolutely  m«*fe  - 
present  conditions  and  those  that  are  certain  to  exist  in  the  future. 

V.  The  ultimate  consumer — that  is,  the  buyer  of  the  hat  over  the  storr  cvmtr 
not  at  all  affected  by  the  duty  that  is  put  on  hatters'  fur.    The  whole  anv<iM 
product  that  goes  into  the  finished  hat  represents  lees  than  10  pe*  oent  of  its  • 
price  in  the  store.     If  the  duty  on  hatters'  fur  wore  entirely  removed,  is  •vi/*t 
mean  a  savins  on  the  cost  price  of  the  hatters'  fur  to  the  hat  maker  of  5  crnt*  ■  *    ■ 
on  every  hat  purchased  at  retail  by  the  consuming  public. 
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We  are  asking  for  22  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  American  valuation  basia,  or 
r  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  foreign  value  basia,  on  the  assumption  that  our  raw  mate- 
ill  remain  on  the  free  list,  for,  as  previously  stated,  there  is  no  rabbit-skin  industry 
i  United  States  to  protect  by  a  duty,  and  so  we  assume  that  the  practice  of  many 
will  be  continued  and  such  skins  remain  on  the  free  list.  Should  any  duty  be 
n  such  skins  it  would,  of  course,  necessitate  a  compensatory  duty  being  added 
it  which  we  now  ask. 

HUMAN-HAIR  PEESS  CLOTH. 

[Paragraphs  1424  and  1426.] 

TEKENT  OF  CHARLES  C.  TOMPKINS,  REPRESENTING  J.  T. 
PERKINS  CO.  (INC.),  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

r.  Tompkins.  My  residence  is  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  am  represent- 
I.  T.  Perkins  Co.  (Inc.),  Sugden  Press  Bagging  Co.,  and  Oriental 
ile  Mills.  I  present  a  sample  each  of  human-hair  press  cloth  and 
ul's-hair  press  cloth  for  your  examination,  and  ask  your  attention 
aragraphs  1424  and  1426,  Schedule  14,  sundries,  in  the  proposed 
F  now  under  consideration,  where  human  hair,  raw,  in  paragraph 
t  is  given  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  ecjual  to  about 
its  per  pound,  and  paragraph  1426,  where  human-hair  press  cloth, 
air  press  cloth,  is  given  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
e  also  ask  your  attention  to  paragraph  1101,  Schedule  11,  wool. 
re  camel's  nair,  raw,  as  wool,  is  given  a  rate  of  28  per  cent  ad 
rem,  but  not  to  exceed  7  cents  per  pound, 
ow,  as  human-hair  press  cloth  is  the  principal  and  formidable 
petitor  of  camePs-hair  press  cloth,  and  as  these  are  stocks  which 
aot  grown  in  this  country  in  either  case,  and  as  90  to  95  per  cent 
uiman  hair  imported  into  this  country  is  manufactured  into 
tan-hair  press  cloth,  in  direct  competition  with  earner s-hair  cloth, 
tsk  that  human  hair,  raw,  be  given  a  rate  that  will  be  on  a  parity 
i  raw  camel's  hair,  as,  by  such  a  change  in  paragraph  1424,  a  large 
unt  of  additional  duty  will  be  paid  to  the  Government, 
ich  change  would  also  justify  and  require  that  the  duty  on  human- 
press  cloth  in  paragraph  1426  be  given  a  compensatory  duty  of 
ter  cent  ad  valorem. 

s  a  war  development,  when  camel's  hair  could  not  be  procured, 
tmman-hair  business  has  come  to  such  proportions  that  it  should 
e  the  same  treatment  as  camel's  hair  in  the  matter  of  fixing 
es  in  just  proportions. 

jnator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  an  increase  ? 
[r.  Tompkins.  We  would  ask  that  human  hair  be  put  on  a  parity 
l  camel's  hair: 

anator  Smoot.  Is  there  very  much  human  hair  sold  in  America  f 
[r.  Tompkins.  Human  hair  all  comes  from  China. 
enator  Smoot.  I  know  all  that  is  imported  comes  from  China, 
do  you  collect  any  in  America  ? 

[r.  Tompkins.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing  collected  in  America, 
enator  Smoot.  Then,  why  do  you  want  more  than  10  per  cent  ? 
[r.  Tompkins.  Because  it  comes  in  competition  with  our  main 
mess,  which  is  cameF s-hair  press  cloth. 

enator  Smoot.  There  is  not  enough  of  it,  is  there;  there  is  not  so 
:h  made  f 

b.  Tompkins.  In  1919  there  were  2,000,000  pounds  of  human  hair 
>orted  into  this  country  and  in  1920  there  were  2,350,000  pounds. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  is  for  all  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  all  goes  into  press  cloth;  that  is,  90  to  & ; 
cent  goes  into  press  cloth;  it  is  not  used  for  any  other  prac!, 
purpose. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  about  the  period  the  Chinaman  Ixc 
to  cut  off  his  pigtail  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  was  before  that.  It  found  its  market  _- 
during  the  war  when  camel's  hair  could  not  be  imported  into  xi 
country  at  that  time. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  cloth  is  used  to  press  through  it  the  02J  • 
tained   in   cotton   seed,   flaxseed,    mustard    seed,    coconut    bt-c 
peanuts,  etc. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  is  used  as  a  strainer  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes;  and  the  great  pressure  put  upon  these  e.«" 
sometimes  run  up  to  6,000  or  6,500  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  used  for  straining  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is  used  for  straining  vegetable  seed,  as  b*" 
stated. 

Senator  McCumber.  Used  for  food  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  The  oils  are. 

Senator  McCumber.  After  they  are  squeezed  through  CLi:- 
hair? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  Yes;  it  has  become  very  popular.  Compel 
does  a  great  many  things  in  these  days. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  presume  it  is  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Mr.  Tompkins.  It  is  cleaned.  If  the  change"  in  paragraph  ;- 
is  made  up  on  parity  with  camel's  hair,  we  respectfully  suggest  :• 
that  change  would  justify  and  require  that  the  duty  on  human-.*: 
press  cloth,  1426,  should  be  given  a  compensatory  duty  of  >  : 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  woulcf  carry  it  along  in  the  same  proper 
as  it  had  been  advanced  to  meet  the  parity  on  camel's  hair. 

This  human-hair  press  cloth  was  a  war  development  when  cas 
hair  could  not  be  procured,  and  having  grown  up  to  such  propon 
that  it  should  have  the  same  treatment  as  camel's  hair  in  the  m:' 
of  fixing  duties  in  just  proportions. 

Senator  McLean.  How  does  the  price  of  human  hair  comparv  > 
that  of  camel's  hair  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  There  is  a  difference  of  about  15  cents  per  p*1- 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  favor  of  the  camel  ? 

Mr.  Tompkins.  In  favor  of  camel's  hair — cameFs-hair  press «  -' 
that  is,  the  price  of  camel 's-hair  press  cloth  is  about   15  com- 
pound higher  than  the  price  of  human-hair  press  cloth. 

I  leave  our  brief  with  vou. 

BRIEF  OF  CHARLES  C  TOXPKIH&,  REPRESEHTIKG  J.  C.  PXBXXTO  CO.   2»: 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  the  duty  upon  raw  human  hair  i*  appn»xinu»r  • 
times  as  much  as  the  duty  upon  human-hair  press  cloth.     We  ask  that  th*U*<  -~ 
and  the  duty  upon  the  press  cloth  fixed  at  a  rate  which  will  \\e  property  pn  ;•*" 
to  the  duty  on  the  raw  human  hair  and  so  as  to  give  the  nereeary  prutfert:  * 
human-hair  press  cloth. 

Under  paragraph  351  (tariff  of  1913)  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  v*l«*rm  i*  j** 
raw  human  hair.  Under  paragraph  353  (tariff  of  1913)  a  duty  b  pUred  »»u  U.* 
cloth  of  15  cent*  per  square  yard.  This  hair  press  cloth  haw  been  conrtrurd  :•  v 
human-hair  press  cloth. 
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I u man-hair  press  cloth  weighs  approximately  a  pound  per  square  foot,  or  9  pounds 
the  square  yard.  The  rate  of  15  cents  per  square  yard,  therefore,  amounts  to  lees 
n  2  cents  a  pound.  The  cost  of  human  hair  has  averaged  around  60  cents  per 
md  during  the  last  several  years.  Allowing  for  the  loss  in  waste  and  dirt,  the  cost 
I  pound  of  finished  product  is  approximately  80  cente.  The  duty  on  this,  at  10 
cent  ad  valorem,  would  be  8  cents,  which  is  over  four  times  as  great  a  duty  per 
md  on  the  raw  material  as  on  the  finished  product. 

ferely  assuming  that  the  present  duty  on  the  raw  material  will  be  continued  in  the 
iff  now  in  preparation,  or  a  similar  duty  imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue  at  least, 
ask  that  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  value  as  fairly  providing  the 
taction  needed.  This  relative-difference  between  the  raw  material  and  the  finished 
duct  should  be  maintained,  whatever.may  be  fixed  as  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  raw 
ferial. 

'he  companies  filing  this  brief  manufacture  camel's- hair  press  cloth,  and  two  of 
m  also  manufacture  human-hair  press  cloth.  The  camel  s-hair  press  cloth  was 
;inated  and  developed  in  America.  The  human-hair  press  cloth  originated  in 
rope;  but  since  the  tariff  of  1913,  and  largely  due  to  the  necessities  of  the  war  and 
difficulty  of  obtaining  camel's-hair,  the  manufacture  of  human-hair  press  cloth  has 
n  developed  in  the  United  States  until,  in  1919,  over  2,000,000  pounds  of  raw 
nan  hair  were  imported  into  this  country,  paying  a  duty  of  $136,400.  During  the 
t  six  months  of  1920,  1,142,760  pounds  were  imported,  paying  a  duty  of  $86,888. 
Vobably  90  or  95  per  cent  of  this  hair  was  for  tne  manufacture  of  human-hair  press 
h.  and  human  hair  does  not  come  in  competition  in  any  respect  or  particular  with 
American  grown  fiber,  but  its  usefulness  and  benefits  are  infinite  for  the  making  of 
essential  item  of  press  cloth  when  the  other  press-cloth  fibers  are  not  available, 
«ras  the  case  during  the  war,  for  our  food  and  ammunition  supply. 
W  firmly  state  that  the  oil-milling  business  of  America — cotton  seed,  with  all  its 
products,  linseed  and  its  by-products,  and  numbers  of  other  essential  industries — 
Id  not  be  operated  without  these  press  cloths;  were  of  no  value  substantially  before 
diHcovery,  the  production,  and  tne  development  of  these  press  cloths,  and  would 
valueless'  without  them.  Around  $5,000,000  are  invested  in  the  plants  of  the 
ipanies  filing  this  brief,  which  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  press 
the. 

onditions  during  the  war  prevented  importation  of  this  press  cloth  into  the  United 

tea.    It  is  impossible  to  give  costs  in  foreign  countries  at  the  present  time  or  for 

future  until  conditions  become  more  stabilized  in  Europe.     The   human-hair 

w  cloth  originated  in  Austria,  where  we  understand  the  costs  are  probably  among 

lowest  in  Europe. 

himan-hair  press  cloth  is  now  the  principal  competitor  of  camel's-hair  press  cloth, 
i«h  latter  is  a  worsted,  and  grades  of  which  can  compete  with  American  clothing 
I  American  dress  goods  if  dyed.  We  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  that  all 
«ws  of  press  cloths  be  considered  in  fixing  the  duties  upon  the  different  classes, 
h  the  duty  fixed  upon  camel's-hair  press  cloths  the  Bame  upon  other  worsteds,  and 
h  the  suggested  duty  upon  human-nair  press  cloth,  the  duties  will  be  properly 
portioneci  upon  all  kinds  of  press  cloth;  proper  regard  will  be  given  to  the  differ- 
v  in  oostn  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  the  duties  will  be  fairly 
rihuted. 

.a  we  have  stated,  the  use  of  human-hair  press  cloth  for  oil-milling  purposes  was  a 
••lopment  largely  of  the  recent  war  to  meet  war  needs.    While  hair  press  cloth 

•  referred  to  in  preceding  tariffs  there  was,  in  fact,  comparatively  little  of  the  pr?sent 
nan-hair  press  cloth  used  for  oil-milling  purposes  in  existence  or  used  in  this  country 
>r  io  the  war.  The  hair  press  cloth  referred  to  in  former  tariffs  was  a  very  light 
irht  cloth,  similar  to  crinoline  and  hair  cloth  known  as  hair  seating — with  which 
ras  classified  in  the  tariff — and  could  not  have  been  used  for  the  same  or  similar 
poses  for  which  human-hair  press  cloth  is  now  used. 

n<*  provisions  of  former  tariffs  as  to  hair  press  cloth  manifestly  have  no  real  appli- 
inn  to  the  product  now  in  use,  and  the  tariff  history  of  "hi'ir  press  cloth"  throws 
lii>ht  upon  the  present  question.  In  fact,  the  "hair  press  cloth  "  in  use  when  these 
ffj»  vi ere  written  was  not  only  a  light  hair  cloth,  doubtless  meagerly  used  for  some 
"riujr  purposes,  and  made  of  goat  hair  and  horsehair,  but  "which  construction  can 
!»•  iiiied  for  oil-milling  press  cloth. 

Inwever,  as  a  matter  of  information,  in  the  tariffs  of  1897  and  1909  ordinary  manu- 
urea  of  human  hair  bore  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  raw  uncluaned 
nan  hair  on  the  free  list. 

t  i>  nccussarv  that  manufacturers  of  human-hair  press  cloth  be  given  the  same  pro- 
ton afforded  other  manufacturers  under  the  American  policy  of  protection.     It  is 

•  tiiivasary  that  the  duty  on  human-hair  press  cloth  be  placed  and  proportioned  ^dth 
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reference  to  the  camel's-hair  press-cloth  industry,  which  was  originated  and  develop*  i 
in  America. 

During  the  war  to  meet  the  requirements  and  urgent  demands  of  the  Governor  - 
in  order  that  the  oil  mills  might  run  and  material  for  food  and  ammunition  be  snpph-! 
for  our  Government  and  that  of  our  allies,  which  could  not  have  been  furnished  un.ni 
we  produced  the  necessary  press  cloths,  we  stressed  production  to  the  utmost  has: 
and  large  additions  were  made  to  plantB  at  great  expense.  When  European  pit* 
cloth  again  enters  this  field  those  investments,  as  well  as  previous  investments  ia  ir 
industry,  will  be  destroyed,  unless  due  recognition  and  protection  is  afford*!  ^ 
important  and  essential  American  manufacture. 

FUR-FELT  HATS. 


[Paragraph  1427.] 

BRIEF  OF  EDWABD  W.  BILL,  REPRESENTING  BILL  Sl  CALDWELL 
NEW    YORK    CITY,    AND    WILLIAM   C.   HESSE.    PHILADELPHIA 

PA. 

This  statement  is  made  in  behalf  of  Bill  &  Caldwell,  wholesale  importers  <x  a-:  ■ 
hats,  New  York,  and  William  C.  Hesse,  wholesale  importer  of  men's  hats,  Philadefp-* 
these  two  firms,  with  one  or  two  others,  being  the  only  firms  regularly  and  »W;  •* 
gaged  in  the  importing  of  men's  hats.  Our  sales  throughout  the  United  States  ir ' 
the  retail  merchants  only.  All  imports,  other  than  those  handled  by  those  firm?  -_- 
those  which  are  only  occasionally  undertaken  by  the  retailers  themselves  at  r:  ~. 
quent  intervals  when  a  passing  style  or  unusual  conditions  of  the  home  or  fore.* 
market  may  for  the  moment  prompt  them  to  bring  over  a  few  isolated  shipment? 

The  limited  number  of  firms  engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  is  simply  Nv»  - 
the  present  duty  is  and  the  duties  during  the  last  20  years  have  been  so  near  pr*i 
tive  that  any  volume  of  imports  of  foreign  hats  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question    ' 
stronger  argument  can  be  advanced  to  sustain  this  than  the  past  and  present  ins-x* 
cant  showing  of  imports,  due  to  the  near  prohibitive  rates  existing,  all  of  which  tu 
outlined. 

We  wish  to  protest  against  the  rate  of  duty  and  the  valuation  plan  proposed  it  - 
new  tariff  bill  now  under  consideration  for  the  reason  that  they  would  absoluteh  t 
hibit  the  importation  of  fur  hats,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  intent  of  C<*Ly~ 
to  enact  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

We  suggest  to  your  committee  that  no  duty  on  fur-felt  hats  be  enacted  that  n1'  = 
effect  be  a  greater  handicap  than  the  present  45  per  cent  duty  based  on  a  forap  >• 
uation,  this  duty,  as  will  be  shown,  being  practically  prohibitive  and  certain', 
the  fullest  extent,  protective  of  domestic  industry. 

i 

HI8TORY   OP  IMPORTATIONS  PREVIOU8  TO   1919. 

Statistics  available  to  your  committee  of  the  hats  manufactured  in  this  o«ir 
and  of  the  imports  of  hats  during  a  period  from  1904  to  1910  show  a  most  insdgiu:  *- 
amount  of  hats  brought  into  this  country.  It  will  be  found  on  investigation.  f<r  - 
stance,  that  the  percentage  of  the  value  of  imports  to  the  value  of  manu&ctnm  i 
intervals  of  five  years  from  1904  (the  years  the  comparative  statistics  are  %ruh^ 
are  the  following: 

During  the  year  1904  only  thirty- two  one-hundred ths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  ir.  c 
manufactured  were  imported. 

During  the  year  1909  only  eighty-one  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  tf  v 
manufactured  were  imported. 

During  the  year  1914  only  1.23  per  cent  of  the  amount  manufactured  wtceiffv*- 

During  the  year  1919  only  fifty-eight  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  tbt  »=  » 
manufactured  were  imported. 

Furthermore,  to  express  it  another  way,  the  number  of  dozens  imported  dciLf  * 
vear  from  1904  to  date  is  as  follows: 


Down. 

1904 8,817 

1905 8,143 

1906 14,536 

1907 19,195 

1908 21,893 

1909 32,715 


Docen. 

1910 42,942  1916 

1911 41,002  1917 

1912 47,976  1918 

1913 37,942  1019 

1914 :..  26,709 

1915 15,058 


r»»- 


*  • 


•  •  • » 
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lis  showing  for  the  last  15  years  one  fails  to  find  any  menace  to  the  domestic  hat 
rv,  particularly  when  it  is  noted  that  the  value  of  hats  made  in  the  United 
increased  from  $37,000,000  in  1914  to  $82,000,000  in  1919,  or  had  more  than 
•d  since  the  enactment  of  the  1913  tariff.  There  is  no  evidence  of  anything  but  a 
lurignificant  importation,  and  certainly  there  is  no  evidence  that  additional 
non  is  needed. 

SHOWING  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919. 

ing  to  more  recent  years,  no  stronger  argument  need  be  advanced  to  sustain 
•ommendation  that  no  duty  higher  than  the  present  be  enacted  than  an  exami- 
of  the  record  for  the  calendar  year  1919  (the  last  year  complete  data  are  avail- 
In  that  year  the  manufactures  of  hats  in  the  United  States  were  $82,745,000. 
tporte  were  $1,699,000,  and  the  imports  were  only  $484,000.  Just  a  trifle  more 
ne-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  domestic  hate  were  represented 
>ds  imported.  There  were  almost  four  times  more  exported  than  imported. 
i  the  nee  of  this  showing,  an  increase  over  the  present  near  prohibitive  rate 
er  cent  is  suggested. 

SHOWING  FOR  THE  TEAR  1920. 

a  comes  the  'big"  year  of  1920,  viewed  with  such  alarm  by  the  domestic  fac- 
a  year  during  most  of  which  they  could  not  turn  out  goods  fast  enough.  Dur- 
at  year  a  most  conservative  estimate  indicates  $100,000,000  worth  of  fur-felt 
tade  in  the  United  States.  (One  domestic  firm  alone  is  reported  to  have  done 
less  of  $19,000,000  during  1920.)  During  the  year  1920  exports,  in  the  face  of 
us  foreign"  competition,  were  $3,145,000.  During  the  year  1920  the  imports 
1,159,000,  and  these  are  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  business  (due  to  some 
because  many  merchants  could  not  get  their  wants  filled  at  home,  and  due, 
\  to  a  passing  demand  for  foreign  velour  hats).  Nevertheless  these  imports 
nly  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  manufactures.  In  other  words,  esti- 
\  conservatively,  there  were  2,000,000  dozen  fur  hats  made  in  the  United  States 
1920,  and  exactly  30,735  dozen  were  imported.  This  means,  for  example, 
le  hats  imported  might  have  covered  the  men  living  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
leaves  every  other  man  of  the  remaining  108,000,000  population  living  in  every 
tote,  city,  town,  and  hamlet  throughout  the  large  United  States  to  be  covered 
<  hats  made  by  domestic  factories.  Still,  in  the  face  of  this  showing  and  the 
r  fact  that  almost  three  times  more  were  exported  than  imported,  the  demand 
e  to  increase  the  duty  above  the  present  near  prohibitive  rate  of  45  per  cent, 
te,  by  the  way,  being  the  highest  in  the  present  tariff,  with  the  exception  of  a 
table  luxuries. 

SHOWING  FOR  THE  YEAR  1921. 

see  it  may  be  considered  that  fur  hats  are  coming  in  during  the  year  1921  in 
quantities,  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  will 
i  decided  falling  off  from  1920.  The  eight  months  to  August  31,  1921,  showed 
rotation  of  $388,000;  so,  practically  to  date  (and  the  heavy  months  are  included 
b  case),  the  1921  imports  are  only  47  per  cent  of  the  1920  imports. 

CLAIMS   OP   DOME8TIJ    MANUFACTURERS.  • 

much  as  paragraph  1427  (H.  R.  7456)  is  a  substantial  change  in  form  and  also 
^n  increase  in  the  rates  to  be  collected  on  fur  hats,  it  must  be  assumed  that  this 
>n  was  influenced  by  statements  made  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
>  representative  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  and  also  in  their  brief.  (See 
i?  before  the  WavB  and  Means  Committee,  Schedule  N,  February  10,  1921, 
3196.)  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  detailed  data  supplied  in  support  of  claims 
increase  by  citing  the  case  of  a  hat  made  in  England  in  1913  compared  with 
can-made  hats  of  that  same  time.  We  are  not  in  position  to  comment  on  the 
in  this  comparison,  but  we  can  say  that  at  that  time  we  were  never  able  to  buy 
hat  as  is  cited,  and,  if  we  had  been,  we  certainly  were  not  smart  enough  to 
j»rt  a  dozen  of  such  hats  from  England  to  the  United  States  for  any  such  figure 
Uowed  for  freight,  insurance,  and  charges  in  the  computation  set  forth.  Aside 
nose  minor  points,  the  statement  and  argument  fail  to  carry  weight — 
-  Uecause  $2  hats  are  to-day  no  factor  in  the  hat  business.  They  can  not  be 
■«i,  here  or  abroad.     Everybody  knows  that. 

«d.  A  comparison  of  labor  and  material  costs  of  1913  is  of  little  value  to-day; 
'**  a  long  time  ago.  an<l  there  have  been  many  changes  since. 
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Third.  Costs  of  hate  in  England  since  1913  have  advanced  much  hater  lair  \ 
of  hate  in  the  United  States.  One  English  manufacturer  cables.  "Tenby  >  * 
160  per  cent  over  1913."  Another  English  manufacturer  cables.  "Price  oUM 
200  per  cent  higher  than  October,  1913"  (style  6142  being  a  representative  ••■.  \ 
this  maker). 

Reversely,  the  price  to-day  of  domestic-made  hats  shows  no  such  idi'iou  * 
the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1913 .  One  notable  domestic  hat  shows  to-dav  an  *j  t 
of  only  80  per  cent  over  the  price  of  1913.  Another  well-known  make  -h  * 
advance,  at  to-day's  price,  of  not  more  than  33  to  40  per  cent  since  1913  N-  t 
assume  that  the  quality  of  the  domestic  hats  advertised  remains  the  sunf  *&:  •= 
allowing  for  the  small  discrepancy  in  the  value  of  sterling  to-day  compared  *ri 
there  is  a  vast  increase  in  the  percentage  of  advance  of  the  English  hat  a-  o*  :j 
with  the  advance  of  the  domestic  hats. 

Fourth.  Naturally,  few  hats  have  been  brought  in  from  England  durinr  ::•  I 
few  years,  as  compared  with  former  imports.  In  the  year  1920,  which  ww»  nv  < 
only  2,816  dozen  were  brought  in  from  England. 

Furthermore,  claim  was  made  that  the  change  in  the  wording  of  the  achm    " 
necessary  to  cover  hieher  priced  hats  being  imported,  a  large  part  oi  which  l-  1 
velours  from  Czechoslovakia.     Referring  to  these  same  velours,  the  «pokw.- 
the  domestic  hatters  said  (p.  319): 

"The  sole  reason  why  we  want  to  get  this  classification  changed  is  that  then  :.•  4 
a  tendency  toward  the  higher  priced  hats,  which  are  imported,  which,  in  an  r  ( 
made  in  tnis  country  to  any  great  extent,  at  least  the  very  fine  hats  in  Aurtn*  - 

This  statement  is  entirely  true,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  it,  the  reauest  ww  m*d*-*i  i 
request  was  granted ,  which  means  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  these  nata,  which  hid.  '^ 
do  not  compete  with  hats  made  in  this  country,  was  increased  from  the  rati  i<  *'  [ 
cent  of  foreign  valuation  to  the  equivalent  of  about  53.to  55  per  cent  of  foreign  u  j«i 


produced  to  support 
graph  as  relating  to  fur-felt  hate. 

FOREIGN    CO8T8   OCTOBER,  1913,  TO    OCTOBER,  1921. 

We  quote  above  cables  from  two  English  manufacturers,  one  showing  an  *!»*'  fJ 
200  per  cent  during  this  interval  and  another  an  advance  of  160  per  ^nt  J 
Italian  manufacturer  cables,  regarding  a  representative  hat  in  his  line  Pn* 
per  cent  higher  than  October.  1 913.  on  gold  oasis. ' '  The  advance  of  hate  from  ■ 
Slovakia  (so-called  Austrian  velours)  run  from  75  to  100  per  cent  figumi  *•• 
gold  basis.  These  advances  in  practice  are  even  more  than  the  percentages  b»*l  a 
because  of  the  very  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  packing  and  expenses  to  land  fl>  .  ■ 
in  America,  when  landing  costs  of  October.  1913.  are  com p area  with  those  *ii^*  ^ 
1921. 

Contrasted  with  these  large  advances,  running  from  75  to  200  per  cent 
advances  in  representative  American  hats  from  33  to  80  j>er  cent,  as  already  ♦•ij-  ' 
The  question  of  exchange  is  not  a  factor,  except  so  far  as  the  English  h»t*  ->  ! 
cerned,  as  will  be  explained  later.    This  comparison  is  made  of  Oct"*** 
compared  with  October,  1921,  for  the  present  tariff  bill  was  framed  in  i* 
year.    We  maintain  that,  with  the  relatively  higher  foreign  costs,  anything 
enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1909,  or  any  modification  of  it  in  form  orschenv.  i* 
illogical,  unnecessary,  and  prohibitive,  for  assuredly,  in  view  of  th*«ho*w 
entitled  to  no  greater  handicap  than  the  present  duty,  namely.  45  pernor 
ad  valorem  of  foreign  valuation  enacted  in  the  bill  of  1913. 

EXCHANGE   QUESTION. 

The  question  of  exchange  depreciation  is  not  to  be  considered.    PersecuT**  •  * 
of  foreign  business  plainly  shows  that  there  has  been  no  ad  vantage  sained ' 
exchange  depreciation — quite  the  reverse. 

In  October,  1913,  a  certain  French  hat  cost  in  FraiKM.*  7.50  franc?  eaWi 

In  October,  1921,  the  identical  same  hat  cost  39.50  francs  each. 

This  shows  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  the  inrwa*1' 
of  this  hat  in  France  has  been  425  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  to  and  i'^' 
in  American  money  this  hat  actually  cost,  we  find: 

In  October,  1913,  thy  hat  cost  7.50'franrs each,  which  at  19.3cenvlfair»i 
$1.45. 


m 
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ktobcr.  1921,  the  same  hat  cost  39.50  francs  each,  which  at  7.50  cents  to  a  franc 
i  $2.90.  This  shows  an  actual  advance  in  the  amount  of  United  States  money 
nr  the  identical  hat  of  over  100  per  cent.  Furthermore,  and  this  has  particular 
i:  on  hat  schedules,  practically  every  hat  brought  in  from  Czechoslovakia, 
a.  Germany,  and  Italv  must  be  bought  in  American  dollars.  Those  people 
that  American  money  has  a  real  value,  and  sales  are  made  in  the  United  States 
'  or  not  made  at  all. 

COST  TO   LAND   GOODS  IN    AMERICA. 

waring  on  the  adjustment  of  any  fair  rate  of  duty,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
hats  are  bulky,  expensive  to  pack  and  transport.  The  cost  of  packing — that  is, 
ind  cartons — are  not  included  in  the  cost  price  of  hats,  as  is  the  custom  on  do- 
merchandise.  These  packing  charges  are  high,  and  in  addition  the  importer 
rired  to  pay  duty  on  these  high  charges.  The  freight,  for  instance,  from  Italy 
?  York  is  a  large  item.  The  insurance  rates  for  full  coverage  are  high.  At  every 
here  are  varied  and  increasing  expenses  to  be  overcome.  In  practice  it  costs 
izen  to  cover  all  the  above-mentioned  expenses  and  to  land  1  dozen  hats  from 
v  Czechoslovakia,  in  New  York.  Naturally,  this  does  not  cover  any  duty  on 
it?  themselves.  This  handicap  in  itself  affords  the  domestic  just  tnat  much 
wal  protection  and  assuredly  is  to  be  taken  into  account. 

COMPARABILITY   OP   FOREIGN    WITH    DOMESTIC  HATS. 

plan  to  assess  duty  on  men's  fur  hats  on  the  basis  of  comparability,  it  is  sub- 
I.  is  and  can  not  be  in  the  least  feasible.  There  are  not  and  never  have  been 
»ints  of  comparison  between  a  domestic  hat  and  a  foreign  hat.  They  are  entirely 
ilar.  If  thev  were  not,  then  even  the  small  amount  now  imported  would  be 
v  eliminated,  for  even  the  present  duty  effectually  prevents  the  sale  of  foreign 
i  a  competitive  basis.  The  retail  prices  range  so  much  higher  as  to  prevent  any 
lly  popular  sale.  The  only  reason  a  few  foreign  fur  felt  hats  can  be  sold  to-day 
iitfe  of  the  energetic  pushing  and  advertising,  emphasizing  the  specific  styles 
«\sj«ing  an  individuality,  as  having  peculiar  earmarks  or  •characteristics  different 
in*  ordinary  run  of  domestic  hats,  and  in  this  way  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  a 
I  number  of  men  willing  to  pay  the  price.  For  this,  and  for  no  other  reason 
►ever,  is  the  small  business  done  on  foreign  hats.  If  they  were  or  could  be  sold 
'repetitive  value  basis,  why  were  the  imports  of  1919,  even  under  a  45  per  cent 
■inly  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  hats  manufactured  here? 

WHAT    18    A    TRADE-MARK    WORTH? 

ugtfcst  an  assessment  of  any  duty  on  a  comparable  basis  one  must  of  necessity 
it<>  consideration  the  computing  of  the  value  of  a  trade-mark.  Who  can  do  that? 
i  a  most  intangible  proposition,  certainly  in  so  far  as  foreign  hats  are  concerned. 
»mestic  maker  seems  to  have  put  a  value  of  $18  a  dozen  on  his  name.  Another 
:•  of  about  $9  a  dozen  on  his  name.  No  effort  can  be  made  to  estimate  the  value 
r«;iim  trade-mark.  Assuredly  this  feature  alone  introduces  an  element  of  great 
ainty  into  any  suggested  basis  of  comparison. 

COMPOUND    DTTY    UNWORKABLE. 

(unseated  bill  provides  for  a  compound  duty  on  fur  felt  hats;  that  is,  a  duty 
pontic  and  ad  valorem.  This,  it  is  submitted,  is  entirely  unworkable.  No 
wae  advanced  for  its  insertion  in  the  bill  under  discussion  in  preference  to  the 
administered  and  entirely  satisfactory  straight  ad  valorem  of  the  act  of  1913. 
raiirht  ad  valorem  method  of  assessment  is  in  every  way,  in  connection  with  a 
rate  of  dutv,  entirely  protective  of  the  interests  of  the  domestic  manufacturers, 
tfy  of  administration  and,  with  a  few  justifiable  exceptions,  is  the  method  of 
ns  duty  for  all  articles  kindred  to  hats.  No  good  reason  exists  for  any  com- 
duty  on  hats,  and  there  is  every  strong  argument  against  it.  The  statement  is 
*n  to  contradiction — that  no  man,  no  matter  how  expert  he  may  be,  except  the 
lu>  actually  makes  the  hat,  can  accurately  judge  tl*e  value.  Some  of  them  can 
1  Kithin  $6  a  dozen,  others  say  within  $3  a  dozen.  One  foreign  authority  says 
an  not  be  established — "not  within  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  value."  Another 
authority  says.  '*  As  to  worth,  one  can  not  juclge  even  approximately."  Many 
A"  all  in  the  same  strain,  can  be  set  forth,  but  it  seems  superfluous,  as  even  the 
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domestic  manufacturer  knows  the  impossibility  of  placing  any  value,  exo> 
approximate  one,  on  any  hat,  except  he  knows  the  cost  of  material  and  lab*  * 
go  into  the  hat.  Yet  the  examiner  in  the  appraisers'  stores  will  be  called  up* ; 
whether  a  certain  importation  is  worth  $35.90  a  dozen  or  $36.10  per  dozen.  If  «l 
the  former,  the  Government  is  out  $3  per  dozen.  If  he  says  the  latter,  the  isrw 
is  out  $3.  It  is  admitted  that  previous  experiences  with  compound  rates  on  hsv : 
been  entirely  unsatisfactory.  It  just  simply  can  not  be  done,  and  assuredlr  _ 
the  present  condition  it  is  not  the  intention  to  legislate  an  impossibility  into  »i*  1 
act.  *  [ 

Therefore  we  object  very  strongly  to  the  various  brackets  suggested  in  paw 
1427,  regulating  duties  in  progressive  ratios,  or  steps,  based  on  "  values  per  &>«. 

In  the  past,  during  the  operation  of  the  Payne  tariff  law,  we  found,  as  aire*: 
tioned,  that  this  feature  was  very  objectionable  in  that  it  was  a  constant * 
annoyance  and  irritation  at  the  customhouse  when  it  came  to  determine  wh&x 
actual  value  should  be  fixed  a  trifle  above  or  a  trifle  below  the  Hne  of 

For  all  these  reasons  we  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  straight  ad  valorem  dutv 
to  that  now  in  force  under  paragraph  354  of  the  tariff  act  of  October  3. 1813.  *«■ 
that  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  and  a  great  relief  and  aid  tn 
officers  in  administering  the  tariff  and  appraising  the^  merchandise. 

COMPARISON   OF  PRESENT  AND   SUGGESTED    DUTY. 

Should  it  be  decided  that  there  is  no  basiB  for  comparison  of  domestic  with icr.* 
hats,  then  an  alternate  plan  of  assessing  the  duty  on  the  American  whole*!?  r 
might  be  taken  under  consideration  by  you.  Should  this  situation  come  sK% 
the  wording  of  paragraph  1427  (H.  R.  7456)  be  followed,  then,  considering  the  :*< 
of  moet'of  the  hats  now  being  imported,  it  would  mean  a  duty  equivalent  to  *■  1 
per  cent  on  the  foreign  value  instead  of  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  tne  foreign  x^zl* 
as  at  present. 

There  are  now  being  imported  by  the  firm  in  Philadelphia  hats  which  acre*.  ' 
$36.02,  foreign  valuation.  Under  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  duty,  btsK  ^ 
foreign  valuation,  it  figures: 

Net  cost  abroad  per  dozen M 

Present  duty,  45  per  cent 

Charges 


Net  cost  landed. 


If  this  same  hat  were  imported  under  the  suggested  paragraph  1427,  but  on » l? 
valuation,  it  would  figure  cost  and  approximate  Belling  price  aa  follows: 


Cost  abroad 

Specific  duty 

Ad  valorem  duty. 
Charges 


Profit,  discount,  all  overhead  charges,  including  commissions  paid,  30  per  •:«• 


According  to  the  American  valuation  plan,  in  cases  where  it  is  not  Doasibk  '. 
a  comparison  with  a  domestic  article,  the  duly  would  be  assessed  on  tne  sel'ii- 
in  accordance  with  section  402,  and  the  result  would  be  as  follows: 

Cost  abroad • 

Charges 

Specific  duty 

Ad  valorem  duty,  20  per  cent  of  $80.88 

Actual  net  cost  landed . 

This  brings  the  actual  net  landed  cost  to  $74.20,  as  compared  with  the 
landed  cost  of  $58.22  as  at  present.    In  the  last  example  quoted  the  dorr  ^  $ 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  foreign  cost  instead  of  the  present  45  per  oev 
foreign  cost.    This  plainly  shows  an  increase  of  approximately  100  jw  eta* 
present  rate. 


* 
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CONCLUSION. 

bould  any  duty  be  assessed  that  in  practice  means  any  larger  penalty  on  importa- 
ib  than  the  present  45  per  cent  of  foreign  value,  then  the  firm  presenting  this  data, 
possibly  other  firms,  will  be  obliged  to  discontinue  the  importing  business,  for 
[uestionablv  the  handicaps  would  be  such  as  to  be  impossible  to  overcome.  It 
rid  appear  that  the  Government  should  not  lose  the  duty  now  collected  on  the  small 
nint  imported,  an  amount  of  approximately  $245,000  yearly  average  for  the  last 
rears.  The  firms  in  question  believe  thoroughly  in  the  principle  and  practice  of 
action  of  American  industries,  but  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  hat  manufac- 
m  have  during  the  last  20  years  been  largely  overprotected.  as  is  evident  to  anyone 
i  would  study  the  situation.  As  far  as  the  rates  on  fur  felt  hats  are  concerned,  the 
ctment  of  stall  further  prohibitory  rates  would  be  disastrous. 
h  place  ourselves  in  your  hands  with  confidence  that  you  can  readily  realize  the 
nite  handicaps  we  have  been  confronted  with  during  these  past  years  and  that  they 
i  not  now  be  made  entirely  impossible  to  overcome. 

&TEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  V.  CAMPBELL,  YONKBRS,  N.  Y.,  CHAIR- 
LAN  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FUR  AND  WOOL  FELT  HAT 
[ANUFACTTJRERS. 

>.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent,  as  president,  the  National  Association  of 
and  Wool  Felt  Hat  Manufacturers,  ana  wish  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a 
.-  short  briet  relative  to  fur-felt  hate  covering  paragraph  1427,  Schedule  14. 
;  was  not  my  intention  to  speak  before  you  relative  to  the  brief  we  submit,  as  we 
rider  that  tne  brief  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  February  gave 
wtail  what  we  consider  our  tariff  needs  but,  inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  who  has 
spoken  before  me  has  requested  your  committee  to  consider  placing  a  duty  upon 
skins  which  are  imported  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cutting  hatter's  fur  and  has  also 
leated  that  the  duty  on  cut  fur  be  reduced,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  I 
Id  like  to  oppose  his  request  and  say  to  you  that  we  consider  it  very  important  to 
welfare  of  our  industries  that  rabbit  skins  for  hatter's  fur  be  allowed  to  come  in 
of  duty,  because  there  are  practically  no  skins  in  this  country  that  can  be  used 
he  cutting  of  hatters'  fur,  and  it  would  be  a  burden  on  the  hat-buying  public  and 
Id  have  a  great  tendency  to  pull  down  an  industry  which  depends  entirely  upon 
ign  raw  material  for  its  existence.  This  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  hatter's 
fur,  which  neeas  all  the  protection  that  has  been  asked  for  by  the  hatters'  fur 
era  of  the  United  States,  as  the  entire  cost  of  transforming  fur  from  the  rabbit 
s  into  hatter's  fur  is  one  of  labor,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  substantial 
/  be  placed  upon  cut  fur  so  that  the  labor  employed  by  the  fur  cutters  of  this  coun- 
can  be  protected. 

r  Aaron  Naumburg,  who  spoke  to  you  earlier  in  the  day,  representing  the  hatter's 
rutters  of  the  United  States,  was  obliged  to  leave  before  the  testimony  of  the  gen- 
lan  who  has  spoken  before  me,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  consider 
few  facts  I  present,  inasmuch  as  the  hatter's  fur  cutting  industry  and  the  fur-felt 
wrry  are  so  closely  linked  one  to  the  other. 

there  is  anything  further  that  you  would  like  an  explanation  on,  we  will  be  very 
to  give  it  to  you. 

e  ask  your  consideration  of  the  following  brief: 

The  National  Association  of  Fur  and  Wool  Felt  Hat  Manufacturers  is  a  permanent 
irfzation  which  represents  the  entire  fur-felt  hat  industry  of  this  country  and  is 
iated  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  association  filed 
ief  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  February  which  gave  in  detail  the 
wy  of  the  industry  and  our  tariff  needs.  This  brief  appears  on  pages  3315-3324, 
rings  on  General  Tariff  Revisior,  Part  V,  1921. 

.  In  the  sale  of  men's  fur-felt  hats  American  manufacturers  are  confronted  with 
i  competition  bom  Italy,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia^  France,  and  England,  as  the 
gn  manufacturers  are  able  to  land  their  products  in  this  country,  duty  paid,  at 
r  prices  than  American  manufacturers  can  make  them.  Foreign  manufacturers 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  obtain  their  raw  material  in  European  coun- 
.  which  means  a  large  saving  on  transportation  charges. 

1  Out  source  of  supply  is  largely  foreign,  and  the  cost  of  these  raw  materials  is 
ect  to  the  duties  which  are  levied  for  revenue  and  protection,  ranging  from  15  to 
f?r  cent  tinder  the  present  tariff  act.  If  the  duty  on  our  raw  materials  is  increased 
wild  necessitate  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  rate  of  duty  which  we  ask  on  our 
hed  product. 
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IV.  Imports  of  fur-felt  hats  doubled  in  1920  over  those  of  1919,  while  thf  •- 
duction  for  the  same  year  in  this  country  decreased  more  than  50  per  cent.   T* 
doubling  of  the  volume  of  imports  in  one  year  is  a  serious  one  to  our  industry,  and  *+<•- 
that  the  present  tariff  rate  is  entirely  inadequate. 

We  respectfully  ask  the  same  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  *e  in  uV  _ 
as  it  passed  the  House,  and  which  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  the  frr- 
Aldrich  tariff  bill,  with  the  exception  that  additional  classifications  hare  beec  &-• . 
to  cover  higher  grades  than  were  contained  in  that  law.  Higher  classificatiotr  - 
specific  duties  were  not  required  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Payne-Aloncr,  lif 
as  foreign  hats  were  not  then  made  to  any  great  extent  in  grades  higher  than  u>  ? 

Erice  abroad.    Higher  costs  of  labor  and  materials  in  both  this  country  and  &fo" 
owever,  made  new  prices  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

V.  We  are  in  favor  of  American  valuation  and  hope  that  the  committee  «ili  *— 
a  way  in  which  to  utilize  this  principle.  If  it  is  not  found  possible  to  base  ti-  • 
valorem  duties  on  American  valuation,  we  ask,  in  addition  to  the  specific  dan*-  . 
ad  valorem  duty  equivalent  to  20  per  centum  on  American  valuation,  which  i-  - 
least  on  which  this  industry  can  possibly  hope  to  compete  with  foreign  manubt-nr-* 
and  still  remain  in  business.  \ 

NOVELTY  JEWELKT. 

[Paragraph  1428.] 

BRIEF  OF  HENRY  Q.  THRESHER,  REPRESENTING  TABXFF  OOXXn 
TEE  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MANUFACTURING  JEWELEBS  A£ 
SILVERSMITHS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  New   England   Manufacturing  Jewelers'   and  Silversmith s'   X***-  ■ 
represents  the  manufacturing  jewelry  industry  of  Providence  and  th*  *-* 
boros.     This   vicinity  has  for  over  a   century  been  the  great   center  f.c  • 
manufacture  of  medium  and  low  priced  jewelry. 

We  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  th*   " 
filed  by  this  association  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  dun'.  - 
recent  tariff  hearings,  which  appears  on  pages  3827-3331,  inclusive,  of  ibr  . 
ume  entitled  "Tariff  Information,  1921,  Hearings  on  General  Tariff  R**v> 
Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Part  " 

We  now  and  herein  respectfully  petition  the  Committee  on  Finance— 

1.  To  retain  unaltered  the  wording  or  classification  of  the  jewelry  parw*r  - 
No.  1428,  of  H.  R.  7456,  which  is  also  the  wording  or  classification  «•*  r 
Jewelry  paragraph  of  the  act  of  1913. 

2.  Assuming  that  the  American  valuation,  as  a  basis  for  applying  ad  vxl«  * 
rates  of  duty,  is  to  become  the  law,  to  change  the  rates  of  55  and  45  [*••  - 
ad  valorem,  appearing  in  paragraph  1428  of  H.  R.  7456,  to  60  and  50  r*»r  • 
ad  valorem,  respectively. 

3.  If  the  foreign  wholesale  market  value  is  made  the  basis  of  appbv- 
valorem  rates  of  duty  to  grant  rates  which  will  be  the  equivalent  of  fii>  a:     * 
per  cent,  respectively,  when  applied  on  American  valuation.     In  other  ■» 
we  ask  for  protection  that  protects. 

4.  To  inspect  the  exhibts,  which  were  presented  to   the  House  Way.  . 
Means  Committee,  which  we  are  submitting  herewith,  and  also  to  take  r»^ 
note  of  the  additional  exhibits,  prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Final-**', 
submitted  herewith. 

The  wording  of  paragraph  1428  of  H.  It.  7456  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  »  • 
paragraph,  No.  356,  of  the  act  of  1913,  and  is  practically  the  same  as  v»*  ■*— 
mended  by  this  association  in  1913.    There  has  always  been  a  £reat  air«»»- 
litigation  in  connection  with  the  jewelry  paragraphs  of  the  several  fur*  .• 
and  the  jewelry  paragraph  of  the  tariff  acts  prior  to  the  present  one  haf   - 
erally  been  interpreted  unfavorably  to  the  Government.    On  the  other  h»i^ 
jewelry  paragraph  of  the  act  of  1913  and  of  H.  R.  7456  has  tteen  intwv**'     " 
harmony  with  the  intent  of  Congress  and  favorably  to  the  Government  ** '   ' 
American  industry  as  is  shown  in  our  brief  filed  with  the  Ways  mid  Jlr*£*  • 
mittee  where  reference  is  specifically  made  to  the  following  favorabW  %t*  * 
of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  T.  D.  36259,  T.  D.  36507,  T.  P.  3»U  • 
35434,  and  T.  D.  37048.    We  submit  that  the  interpretations  of  thU  pir-r 
rendered  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  should,  for  the  purpose  of  r^ 
for  the  Government  and  of  protection  for  the  industry,  be  conserved  tn  it»  r 
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:  into  the  new  law  of  paragraph  1428  of  H.  R.  7456,  without  any  change 
soever  either  of  elimination  or  addition  in  the  wording  or  classification, 
regards  the  rates  of  duty,  assuming  that  the  American  valuation  as  a  basis 
applying  rates  of  duty  is  to  become  the  law,  we  respectfully  ask  the  Com- 
?e  on  Finance  that  the  rates  of  55  per  cent  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  ap- 
ing in  paragraph  1428  of  H.  R.  7456  be  changed  to  60  per  cent  and  50  per 
respectively*  That  even  with  American  valuation  these  rates  will  not  pro- 
imports  is  demonstrated  by  the  prices  of  foreign  goods  which  have  been 
ng  into  this  country  in  great  volume  since  we  presented  our  brief  to  the 
nit  tee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Since  then  foreign-made  jewelry  and  jewelry 
Ities  have  been  coming  into  the  United  States  laid  down  at  prices  far  below 
figures  which  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated  and  in  volumes  which 
rii  domestic  industry.  In  addition  to  the  exhibits  referred  to  in  our  brief 
e  House  committee  we  also  submit  other  exhibits  showing  the  competition 
h  has  developed  in  recent  months.  Those  of  foreign  manufacture  have  been 
rted  since  our  brief  was  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In 
*  not  to  trespass  unduly  on  the  time  of  your  honorable  committee  we  have 
ed  the  number  of  these  exhibits.  The  number,  however,  could  be  increased 
initely  and  all  would  tell  the  same  story. 

bibit  No.  25A  is  a  white  stone  bar  pin  made  in  Providence.  R.  I.     The 
.1  cost  of  production  without  any  profit  added  is  $34  per  gross, 
hlbit  No.  25B  is  a  white  stone  bar  pin  made  in  Gablonz,  Czechoslovakia, 
j*  a  copy  of  Exhibit  No.  25A.    It  is  laid  down  in  the  United  States,  duty 
at  $13.60  per  gross. 

biblt  No.  26A  is  a  white  and  blue  stone  bar  pin  made  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
:ost  of  production  without  any  profit  added  is  $58  per  gross, 
bibit  No.  26B  is  a  white  and  blue  stone  bar  pin  made  in  Gablonz,  Czecho- 
kia,  and  is  a  copy  of  Exhibit  No.  26A.     It  is  laid  down  in  the  United 
s.  duty  paid,  at  $18  per  gross. 

bibit  No.  27  is  a  white  stone  brooch  made  in  Gablonz,  Czechoslovakia,  and 

t\  flown  in  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  at  $5.23  per  gross.    One  gross  of 

brooches  represents  2,448  pieces  of  metal,  864  stones,  2,736  pieces  of 

r.  and  4,176  operations,  or  a  total  of  10,224  pieces  of  material  and  oper- 

3. 

Mbit  No.  28  is  a  fancy  brooch  stone  set,  made  in  Gablonz  and  laid  down 

e  United  States,  duty  paid,  at  $5  per  gross. 

bibit  No.  29A  is  a  silver-plated,  unsoldered  mesh  bag  made  in  Plainville, 

The  cost  of  production  without  any  profit  added  is  $3.30  each, 
bibit  No.  29B  is  a  foreign  copy  of  No.  29 A.    It  was  made  in  Pforzheim, 
any,  and  laid  down  in  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  at  $1.78  each, 
hi  bit  No.  30A  is  an  imitation  ivory  and  enamel  cigarette  holder  made  in 
dunce,  R.  I.    The  actual  cost  of  production  without  any  selling  expense 
ofit  added  is  $41.12  per  dozen,  including  an  inexpensive  container. 
libit  No.  30B  is  a  German-made  cigarette  holder  of  genuine  Ivory  and 
el.    It  comes  in  a  container  superior  in  value  to  the  American  container 
s  laid  down  in  this  country,  duty  paid,  in  the  wholesale  market  for  $2 
or  $24  per  dozen,  including  the  container. 

libit  No.  31A  is  a  sterling  silver,  enamel  pencil,  the  sterling  being  gold 
1.  made  in  Providence,  R.  I.  The  actual  cost  of  production  without  any 
c  expenses  or  profit  added  is  $42.67  per  dozen. 

dibit  No.  31B  is  a  sterling  silver  enamel  pencil  made  in  Germany  and  is 
ter  article  than  the  American  pencil  for  the  reason  that  it  has  a  clip 
he  enamel  is  deposited  to  the  very  point  of  the  pencil.  It  is  laid  down 
is  country,  delivered  to  the  consignee,  for  $1.06  each  or  $12.72  per  dozen, 
ten  it  is  understood  that  the  figures  given  are  in  the  case  of  the  American 
«*s.  rlio  bare  cost  of  production,  and  in  the  case  of  the  imported  articles, 
•tunl  prices  at  which  such  imported  articles  are  sold  in  the  American 
*Ral«»  market,  the  exhibits  will,  we  believe,  justify  our  request  for  a  rate 
I*»r  cent  ad  valorem  based  on  American  valuation,  especially  when  it  is 
ubered,  «s  shown  in  our  brief  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  a 
lanre  percentage  of  our  total  cost  of  production  is  a  labor  cost.  In  many 
of  jewelry  the  rate  could  be  very  much  higher  than  that  requested  without 
ting  prohibitive. 

Lhe  present  method  of  figuring  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  on  foreign  whole- 
rnnrkPt  value,  which  in  many  cases  means  merely   the  foreign  invoice 
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value,  is  adopted  in  place  of  the  American  valuation  embodied  in  the  Hon*?  t: 
we  respectfully  ask  for  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  which  will  furnish  protest 
that  protects.  Our  brief  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  requestor 
valorem  rates  of  85  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  Since  that  brief  was  filed,  W 
ever,  conditions  have  been  radically  changed  by  the  importations  whicn  ■? 
been  coming  into  this  country.  The  almost  incredible  prices  at  which  Comoro 
foreign  merchandise  is  being  laid  down  in  our  domestic  market,  as  tndieiw  a 
our  exhibits,  demonstrate  that  even  85  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  utterly  loader 
and  will  not  afford  protection. 

As  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  rates  in  the  Jewelry  paragraph,  attenryr 
called  to  the  fact  that  although  the  present  rate  of  00  per  cent  foreign  valtun 
is  changed  to  55  per  cent  American  valuation  in  House  bill  7456.  fl»  » 
on  most  of  the  imitation  precious  stones  which  the  industry  uses  and  whkfc  -• 
stitutes  a  large  item  of  our  cost  is  raised  from  the  20  per  cent  foreign  raio-  < 
rate  of  the  acts  of  1909  and  1913  to  45  per  cent  American  valuation  in  parqsrr. 
1429  of  House  bill  7456.  These  imitation  precious  stones,  both  white  » 
colored,  are  not  manufactured,  have  never  been  manufactured  in  this  rocr~ 
and,  in  our  judgment,  can  not  be  made  here.  They  are  made  by  secret  prw*<4 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  of  worker*  -n 
have  spent  and  are  spending  their  lives  exclusively  in  the  making  of  lmir»T 
precious  stones.  An  increase  of  125  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  our  rt 
material  in  the  form  of  imitation  stones  over  that  of  former  tariff  ars  •*] 
greatly  increase  the  difficulties  our  manufacturers  will  have  in  meetinjr  ?•*  • 
competition  in  our  home  market  if  this  increase  prevails. 

We  believe  it  a  fair  contention  and  a  self-evident  truth  that  in  vwir .  ■  ■- 
fact  that  the  imitation  precious  stones  to  which  we  refer  are  made  in  tl»  a1 
countries  which  are  now  laying  down  in  our  markets  finished  jewelry  •*  • 
these  very  stones  at  prices  from  one-half  to  one-third  the  American  owl  *f  ** 
duct  ion,  the  rate  of  duty  on  such  imitation  precious  stones  should  not  h*  r»  - 
above  the  rate  carried  by  them  in  the  acts  of  1909  and  1013.  The  rai*>i 
the  rate  on  this  necessary  raw  material  of  the  manufacturing  jewete*  - 
result  in  making  it  just  so  much  the  easier  for  the  foreign  Jewelry  manafr-~ 
to  put  the  American  manufacturer  out  of  business  and  the  American  wt»r*n 
out  of  employment. 

The  rates  of  60  per  cent  and  50  per  cent,  respectively,  with  American  " 
tion  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  in  foreign  valuation  should  be  adopted.  *(*»■* 
tial  to  the  welfare  of  the  industry  and  the  livelihood  of  its  wage  earner 
the  present  moment  many  of  our  factories  are  without  business  art  "■ 
operatives  without  employment  because  of  the  fact  that  under  a  60  |*#  - 
rate  based  on  foreign  valuation  foreign  merchandise  is  being  Import ©1  it  " 
quantities  and  at  such  prices  that  it  is  driving  the  American  product  out  •<  " 
market.  Not  only  are  many  factories  without  business,  but  already  ><  - 
jewelry  manufacturers  are  turning  to  the  importing  business,  wtth  ft*  *• 
that  their  former  employees  are  idle. 

We,  therefore,1  respectfully  ask  for  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  M*  - 
paragraph,  which  as  respects  its  classification  or  wording  Is  the  same  -*  ' 
jewelry  paragraph  of  the  act  of  1913  and  of  H.  R.  7456\    The  Indicated  •»•  ■ 
00  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  are  asked  for  on  the  aa<tumption  that  An-"- 
valuation  is  to  be  adopted : 

"  Jewelry,  commonly  or  commercially  so  known,  valued  above  30  cm  •  ■ 
dozen  pieces,  00  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  rope,  curb,  cable,  and  fancy  •»*• 
of  chain  not  exceeding  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  width,  or  thickness  »■  * 
above  30  cents  per  yard ;  and  articles  valued  above  20  cents  per  oot«  r* 
designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached  u  t 
person,  such  as  and  including  buckles,  card  cases,  chains,  cigar  caafe  - 
cutters,  cigar  holders,  cigarette  cases,  cigarette  holders,  coin  hnldff*.  •« 
cuff,  and  dress  buttons,  combs,  match  boxes,  mesh  bags,  and  pursvx.  n* . 
military,  and  hair  ornaments,  pins,  powder  cases,  stamp  cases,  vanity  «.-•>  A 
like  articles ;  all  of  the  foregoing  and  parts  thereof,  finished  or  parti/  to'  n 
composed  of  metal,  whether  or  not  enameled,  washed,  covered,  or  pWt 
eluding  rolled  gold  plate,  and  whether  or  not  set  with  precious  or  «wrir* 
stones,  pearls,  cameos,  coral,  or  amber,  or  with  imitation  precious  stones  • ' 
tation  pearls.  60  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Stampings,  galleries*  me*b  at' 
materials  of  metal,  whether  or  not  set  with  glass  or  paste,  fintebtd  «  * 
finished,  separate  or  in  strips  or  sheets,  suitable  for  use  in  the  mafiaf"'*<  * 
any  of  the  foregoing  articles  in  this  paragraph,  50  per  centum  ad  viiIm** 
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PRECIOUS  STOVES. 

[Paragraph  1429.] 

TEMENT  OF  K.  Q.  MONROE,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN 
JEWELERS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

t.  Monroe.  My  name  is  Roland  G.  Monroe;  residence  190  River- 
Drive,  New  York.  My  business  is  that  of  an  importer  of  precious 
tes.^  I  represent  the  American  Jewelers'  Protective  Association, 
eh  is  a  national  organization  including  in  its  membership  all  of 
prominent  importers  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones  and  all 
oe  important  cutters  of  diamonds  in  the  United  States, 
entlemen,  the  present  rates  of  duty  are  10  per  cent  on  rough  or 
ut  diamonds  and  20  per  cent  on  cut  diamonds,  other  precious 
es,  and  pearls. 

3nator  Smoot.  What  would  you  suggest  ? 

ir.  Monroe.  We  suggest  that  the  rates  imposed  in  the  McKinley 
of  1890  and  the  Dingley  bill  of  1897  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
909,  namely,  free  entry  of  rough  precious  stones  and  10  per  cent 
:ut  diamonds,  other  precious  stones,  and  pearls  be  reinstated. 
>  is  obvious  that  merchants  would  not  recommend  a  reduction  in 
rate  of  duty,  which  would  automatically  lower  the  value  of  their 
k  on  hand  \>y  10  per  cent,  without  good  and  sufficient  reason. 
;  is  very  clear  that  the  higher  the  duty  the  greater  the  temptation 
nmggle  and  the  greater  the  gain,  if  successful,  and  everyone  must 
dt  that  under  the  present  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  cut  precious  stones 
honest  importer  positively  can  not  compete  with  smuggled 
ehandise.  As  a  man  can  easily  carry  in  his  pockets  a  huge  fortune 
iamonds  and  pearls  without  even  a  bulge  being  noticeable,  and 
lassengers  on  incoming  liners  and  those  crossing  the  Canadian  or 
ican  frontier  are  never  searched — except  in  cases  where  specific 
nnation— it  is  at  once  evident  that  smuggling  in  our  line  is  com- 
itively  simple  and  extremely  profitable.  In  this  connection, 
i  fair  assumption  that  the  successful  smuggler  who  keeps  no 
dar  books  is  equally  expert  as  an  evader  of  taxes, 
uring  the  past  8  or  10  years  our  association  has  frequently  far- 
ed Government  officials  information  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
ion  of  smugglers  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  advertising  in 
newspapers  of  the  chief  diamond  markets  and  shipping  ports  of 
ope,  offering  a  reward  of  $4,000  for  information  leading  to  the 
st  and  conviction  of  commercial  smugglers.  As  a  result  of  this 
artising,  our  association  has  received  a  great  deal  of  information, 
of  which  definitely  corroborates  our  previous  conviction  that 
ggling  of  diamonds,  precious  stones,  and  pearls  is  very  extensively 
led  on- 

urthermore,  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  best  and 
■tically  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  an  article 
re  very  large  value  can  be  carried  in  small  space  is  to  establish  a 
of  duty  under  which  it  will  not  pay  crooks  and  thieves  to  operate. 
i  tliis  connection  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
t  has  recently  taken  off  a  very  small  duty — I  think  it  was  7£  per 
on  diamonds  from  countries  other  than  England,  and  5  per  cent 
tnports  from  England ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  officials  there 
m  us  the  reason  for  eliminating  that  duty  is  that  they  found  it 
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impracticable  to  collect;  that  the  honest  man  could  not  com>-j 
and  pay  duty  on  a  rate  as  low  as  7£  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  our  Department  of  Comm*' 
and  the  State  Department  are  doing  in  foreign  countries  to  pre- 
smuggling  of  diamonds  into  America! 

Mr.  Monroe.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  real  information  that  could  be  u* 
as  to  what  extent  smuggling  of  these  precious  stones  is  being  '* 
ried  on  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  Personally,  I  happen  to  be  the  head  of  this  orpr 
zation,  and  have  been  for  five  years,  and  one  of  our  principal  obj* 
is  to  cooperate  with  the  Treasury  officials  in  the  detection  ami  p 
vention  of  smuggling. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  there  any  cases  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  There  are  a  great  many  cases,  Senator,  wh«* 
know  definitely;  and  we  know  the  people  that  are  doing  it,  tnd^ 
have  given  information  to  the  Government.  But  thelaw  is  ^ 
that  it  is  necessary,  apparently,  to  catch  the  man  with  the  goafri 
his  possession  at  the  time  that  he  crosses  the  border.  You  take  a 
Canadian  border,  where  you  can  enter  a  fishing  village  like  Megar^ 
take  a  steamer  across  the  lake,  and  go  from  one  camp  to  another,  ta 
finally  come  out  on  the  United  States  side. 

As  another  example,  you  can  take  a  motor  boat  across  tbt  N 
Lawrence  River.  Alter  any  ship  docks  at  the  docks  of  the  big  lafl 
we  know  that  there  is  a  regular  business  carried  on  by  the  sfc»TCi 
and  in  some  cases  by  the  officers.  We  have  had  some  arrests  **< 
result  of  information  furnished  the  Government  where  it  was  «>n 
in  this  way : 

When  a  boat  docks  at  the  immediate  pier  from  which  passexsr-" 
go  out  there  is  a  customs  guard.  But  there  is  one  pier  oelov  *:J 
entrance,  right  down  below  that  string  of  piers  on  North  Ri^ 
and  anybody  can  go  on  them  and  can  walk  off,  and  there  is  no  ptr 
there  at  all. 

Aside  from  the  statement  I  have  just  made,  a  man  can  earn 
his  pocket,  and  you  can  not  see,  a  haft  million  dollars'  worth:  h' 
walk  off  the  pier  without  danger,  as  he  is  never  searched.    Wi«t* 
are  also  employed  as  carriers. 

We  do  know,  in  answer  to  your  question,  that  smuggling  is  cam* 
on  extensively;  and  under  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  where  a  maa  * 
make  $20,000  on  $100,000  worth  of  goods,  it  is  a  perfectly  reason*  «i 
assumption  to  be  undertaken. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Do  you  know  how  many  conviction*  u«i 
have  been  for  smuggling  diamonds  and  precious  stones  *esos>  •■■ 
borders  ? 

Mr.  Monroe.  There  have  been  very  few  convictions.  Sen*t*v 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  in  the  last  year  i 

Mr.  Monroe.  There  have  been  several  minor  convictions,  b«t  k 
commercial  smuggler,  the  man  we  are  after,  is  very  shrewd  and  st-~ 
and  they  go  to  Canada  mostly  and  they  come  across  to  Buflai' 
Toronto  or  Rouse's  Point,  and  the  reason  there  are  practir*il«  'J 
convictions  of  an  important  kind  and  amount  is  that  they  r*i.  r 
catch  them.     We  know  of  instances  where  packages  have  i»»?  * 
banks  in  Canada.     I  know  recently  where  $200,000  worth  of  ••  i 
were  sent  from  England  to  Canada;  we  notified  our  Government  • 
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'  cooperated  with  our  bank  and  shipped  those  goods  back  to  Eng- 
1  because  we  knew  who  had  shipped  them,  and  oecause  they  knew 
r  were  watched  and  could  not  get  them  out. 
he  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  smuggling  in  connection 
1  jewelry  has  been  going  on  since  time  immemorial  ? 
x.  Monroe.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  going  on  and  always  will  go  on 
3ng  as  the  rate  of  duty  invites  it  to  go  on.  If  a  man  can  make 
000  on  SI 00,000  worth,  what  will  not  anybody  do?  The  whole 
>nue  forces  of  the  United  States  can  not  Keep  liquor  out  of  this 
atry. 

jnator  Smoot.  Would  10  per  cent  prevent  it? 
t.  Monroe.  Reduce  by  half  the  amount. 

mator  Smoot.  Of  course,  if  they  could  make  $10,000  they  still 
Id  do  it.  I  was  in  favor  of  free  diamonds  and  10  per  cent,  the 
e  as  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  because  of  the  facts  as  stated* 
r.  Monroe.  I  could  bring  you  any  number  of  articles,  for  exam- 
a  pearl  necklace  that  could  be  put  in  the  vest  pocket,  and  would 
lire  no  more  space  than  the  ordinary  sized  watch,  and  yet  that 
ig  of  pearls  would  be  worth,  at  to-day's  prices,  $250,000.  There 
lother  item  I  want  to  deal  with,  and  if  there  are  no  further  ques- 
s  I  will  proceed  with  that. 

he  Chairman.  The  heavy  duty  undoubtedly  militates  against 
est  men  ? 

r.  Monroe.  It  practically  does  not  put  us  out  of  business,  because 
e  are  people  who  will  not  deal  with  smugglers  and  who  are  careful 
r>  the  source  of  goods.  But  it  reduces  profit.  The  Government 
lly  reduced  the  duty,  but  they  allow  taxes,  and  we  are  obliged,  to 
both. 

neglected  to  state  that  the  differential  of  10  per  cent  between 
jh  and  cut  stones  is  necessary  to  protect  the  American  labor 
loyed  in  the  cutting  factories  of  the  United  States.  Importers 
[>ugh  stones  and  the  president  of  the  Diamond  Workers'  Union, 
is  a  member  of  our  committee,  agree  that  10  per  cent  is  a  proper 
TentiaL 

be  following-named  gentlemen,  occupying  positions  indicated  in 
ious  administrations,  have  expressed  their  opinion,  based  on 
>rience  in  office,  that  a  10  per  cent  rate  is  as  high  as  can  be  sue- 
fully  levied  on  precious  stones:  Wm.  Loeb,  jr.,  collector  of  the 
of  New  York;  F.  M.  Halstead,  chief  of  customs  divisions,  Treas- 
Department,  Washington;  J.  E.  Wilkie,  supervising  agent, 
isury  Department;  J.  H.  Wheatley,  special  agent  in  charge,  New 
kCity. 

will  say,  further,  that  the  present  corps  in  the  special  agent's 
e  in  New  York  have  stated  recently  to  my  knowledge  that  in 
r  judgment  they  can  not  collect  10  per  cent  duty  the  way  the 
is  framed  and  the  ease  at  which  large  value  can  be  carried  in 
mil  space. 

here  are  two  other  matters  connected  with  the  administrative 
lire  of  the  present  tariff  law  which,  with  the  consent  of  your 
rman,  we  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention:  "The  appropriation 
the  prevention  of  fraud  against  the  customs7 '  at  the  disposal  of 
Treasury  Department  is  $200,000.  This  amount  must  be  spread 
•  the  entire  United  States  and  includes  the  expense  of  detecting. 
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undervaluations  as  well  as  the  fraudulent  entry   of   all  kind*  4 
merchandise. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  on  that  point  that  the  attention  •• 
the  committee,  or  some  members  of  the  committee,  has  been  ver 
strongly  called  to  it,  and  the  subject  taken  up  with  the  Departma. 
of  Justice  and  the  Treasury  Department  with  the  intention  of  rej 
substantially  increasing  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Would  you  like  to  hear  our  suggestion  along  tbt 
line  ?  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  might  file  abrief  subseqwfiltr 
with  your  committee  embodying  some  of  the  suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  I  consider  it  a  very  important  subject. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Thank  you;  we  do  also.  We  ask  mat  this  appro- 
priation be  increased  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secrescr 
of  the  Treasury  to  employ  a  special  squad  of  at  least  six  men,  vtaa 
efforts  shall  be  confined  to  the  detection  of  fraudulent  imporUtir* 
of  precious  stones. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  a  squad  of  four  now. 

Mr.  Monroe.  This  plan,  if  adopted,  we  are  confident,  will  pro** 
to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  the  Government  h* 
ever  made,  because  such  a  squad,  if  properly  selected,  would  add  ► 
the  revenue  annually  an  amount  at  feast  ten  times  the  cost. 

We  also  ask  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  elm? 
of  customs  have  the  same  power  under  the  new  law  to  inspect  boois 
and  records  as  is  now  conferred  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Intend 
Revenue.  We  believe  that  such  a  law  would  tend  to  reduce  coo- 
mercial  smuggling  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Lastly,  we  ask  for  a  change  in  paragraph  642  of  the  present  uri 
act,  wluch  provides  that  nonresidents  may  bring  into  the  Unit- . 
States  any  amount  of  personal  effects,  commensurate  with  their  na- 
tion in  liie,  free  of  duty,  provided  such  effects  are  declared  lo  V 
brought  in  without  the  intention  of  selling  them.  We  know  tL 
large  amounts  of  jewels  have  entered  this  country  under  this  pit* 
graph  which  were  sold  later,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prtvt. 
a  nonresident,  even  though  he  may  honestly  nave  had  no  inters 
of  selling  the  goods  when  he  entered  the  country,  from  changing  i* 
mind  and  selling  them  without  the  payment  of  ttuty.  It  can  rmu* 
be  seen  that  the  door  is  wide  open  under  paragraph  642  for  the  *a«- 
of  jewels  to  a  very  large  amount  and  their  subsequent  sale  with  v 
payment  of  any  duty  whatever.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  \**'~* 
or  personal  effects  of  large  value  should  not  pay  duty  when  $oi:  J 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after  entry  their  status  is  chi&r  * 
and  they  become  merchandise. 

It  is  comparatively  simple,  in  fact,  it  is  very  simple,  for  any  t- 
resident  abroad  to  bring  over  here  a  string  of  pearls,  to  buy  an?  fcir- 
ber  of  loose  pearls  of  any  size  in  the  market  over  there,  when  a  — "" 
chant  can  go  out  and  employ  a  nonresident  to  wear  them  om  V- 
and  declare  them  openly.     Tney  may  be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  nuu 
dollars.     He  can  say,  "This  is  my  property,  as  a  nonresident  *- 
am  bringing  them  in,"  and  the  next  week  they  can  sell  them  if  -a- 
choose  and  evade  all  the  duty.     That  is  a  paragraph  that  ought  l** 
changed.     The  only  other  matter  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  »•••■• 
tion  is  the  bearing  of  the  American  valuation  on  our  common  ' 
There  is  no  comparable  American  production  in  diamonds,    I  w>  - 
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d  that  in  such  cases  the  intention  of  the  Congress  is  to  establish  a 
rate  of  16  per  cent  increase  on  foreign  costs.     I  am  not  sure  that 

is  correct,  but  that  is  what  I  have  been  told.  If  that  is  so  it 
Id  increase  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  and  would  amount 
ractically  the  duty  that  was  levied  under  the  Wilson  Act,  1894, 
:h  was  25per  cent,  and  was  almost  immediately  taken  off  be- 
e  all  the  Treasury  officials  and  all  the  Government  officials  who 
to  do  with  the  collection  of  that  duty  admitted  it  could  not  be 
cted.  Under  the  proposed  American-valuation  plan  we  must 
if  necessary,  that  if  that  goes  through  that  this  20  per  cent  duty 
iduced;  and  we  strongly  urge  that  the  duty  be  what  we  ask,  whicn 
been  in  force  under  all  previous  bills,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ont  one  and  the  Wilson  Dili,  which  was  free  on  rough  and  10  per 

on  cut  diamonds. 

IMITATION  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

[Paragraph  1429.] 

EF  OF  EGBERT  B.  SHEPARD,  REPRESENTING  IMPORTERS  OF 
IMITATION  PRECIOUS  STONES  AND  PEARLS. 

e  firms  whose  names  are  signed  to  this  brief  are  importers  of  imitation 
ous  stones  or  of  precious  and  imitation  precious  stones.  They  are  located 
•ovidence,  R.  I.,  or  New  York  and  Providence.  They  import  from  Europe 
sell  to  the  manufacturing  jewelers  and  the  manufacturers  of  combs  and 
loid  novelties  of  New  England  large  quantities  of  imitation  precious 
»  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  medium  and  low-priced  jewelry,  jewelry 
ties,  combs,  and  celluloid  novelties. 

>  respectfully  invite  attention  to  paragraph  1429  of  H.  R.  7456. 
e  first  part  of  paragraph  1429,  which  provides  rates  of  duty  on  diamonds 
)ther  precious  stones,  uncut ;  pearls,  not  set  or  strung ;  diamonds  and  other 
ous  and  semiprecious  stones,  cut,  but  not  set,  and  suitable  for  use  in  the 
ifactnre  of  Jewelry,  we  concur  in. 

»,  however,  respectfully  solicit  the  careful  attention  of  your  honorable 
lit  tee  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  paragraph,  which  is  as  follows: 
itons;  doublets,  and  synthetic  cut  stones,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ry  and  other  similar  articles;  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  imitation  pearls 
I  kinds  and  shapes,  of  whatever  material  composed,  pierced  or  unpierced, 
ited  or  unmounted,  and  Imitation  precious  or  semiprecious  stones,  except 
>ns,  doublets,  and  synthetic  cut  stones  of  any  kind,  of  all  kinds  and  shapes, 
tatever  material  composed,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Is  part  of  the  paragraph,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  increase  the  present 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  also  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  act 
109,  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  nearly  all  of  the  imitation  precious 
s  which  are  used  by  the  manufacturing  jewelers  and  the  manufacturers 
mbs  and  celluloid  novelties  of  New  England  and  which  are  an  absolutely 
tial  raw  material  of  that  Industry.  While  it  is  true  that  20  per  cent  ad 
em  Is  provided  for  "  chatons,  doublets,  and  synthetic  cut  stones,"  we  call 
tion  to  the  fact  that  such  are  but  an  exceedingly  small  percentage  of  the 
rion  stones  used  by  the  American  industry.  A  chaton  is  an  eight-faceted 
in  imitation  of  a  diamond  or  some  other  precious  stone.  We  therefore 
the  anomaly  In  paragraph  1429  that  if  a  stone  has  eight  facets  it  is  to 
itlable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  if  it  has  16  or  24  or  32  facets, 
though  It  be  made  of  the  same  material,  be  of  the  same  color  and  same 
•al  appearance,  it  shall  pay  125  per  cent  more  duty  or  45  per  cent  ad 


:  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  imitation  precious  stones,  cut  or  faceted, 
ble  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  and  similar  articles,  be  fixed 
>  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  stones  are  not  made  in  this  country, 
*  have  been  made  here,  and,  in  our  judgment,  can  not  possibly  be  made 
They  are  manufactured  in  Europe  by  secret  processes  which  have  been 
h\  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  such  a  high  degree  of  skill 
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obtains  in  their  making  that  American  producers  have  never  been  *!>;• 
compete  with  the  foreign-made  article.     We  do  not  understand  that  it  »*   i 
purpose  of  the  Congress  to  attempt  to  protect  an  industry   which  «!o> 
exist,  especially  when  the  net  result  of  such  a  policy  will  result  lu  a  i^ 
hardship  to  an  American  industry  which  already  exists  and  is  furnishiuc  * 
ploy  men  t  to  many  thousands  of  American  artisans. 

We  also  request  that  imitation  half  pearls  and  hollow  and  tilled  iiu:**4  i 
pearls  of  all  shapes  without  holes  or  with  the  hole  partly  through  <l:l  ' 
made  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Imitation  pearls  of  this  •• 
can  not  be  made  in  this  country,  but  are  a  necessary  raw  material  >•'  ~s 
manufacturing  jewelers.  The  20  per  cent  rate  that  we  request  for  -?- 
half  pearls  and  hollow  or  tilled  pearls  without  holes  or  with  holes  but  *»' 
way  through  is  not,  as  is  shown  in  the  proposed  amended  paragraph  b<*r?  -v 
gested  for  the  solid  or  indestructible  pearl  made  of  fusible  enaineL 

We  have,  as  importers  of  imitation  precious  stones  and  imitation  pearl* 
f erred  with  the  officers  and  tariff  committee  of  the  Association  of  Am**-'* 
Manufacturers  of  Imitation  Pearls  and  Specialties  in  Fusible  Enamel*  r- 1 
tive  to  paragraph  1429  of  H.  R.  7456.  and  the  two  bodies  have  agreed  i 
the  changes  which  in  their  best  judgment  should  be  made 'in  the  parxcrai.  I 
the  interest  of  American  business  and  American  wage  earners.  TV  •- 1 
Association  of  American  Manufacturers  of  Imitation  Pearls  and  Sjvs"  '."■* 
in  Fusible  Enamels,  which  presented  a  brief  to  the  Ways  and  Meau<<'< 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  8,  1921,  asking  f»r  > 
quate  protection  for  the  product  of  their  members,  recognizes  that  par.tr-  i 
1429  of  H.  R.  7456  imposes  an  unfair  rate  of  duty  on  certain  imitatiou  **  « 
and  imitation  pearls  not  made  in  this  country,  but  used  in  the  maoot  -i^ 
of  American  jewelry,  and  therefore  concur  in  the  following  propos*:  • 
stitute  for  paragraph  1429.  which  we  hereby  respectfully  recommend  *■•  i 
honorable  connnittee  as  a  stone  paragraph  which  will  afford  adequate  ■ 
tection  to  the  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Manufacturer* 
Imitation  Pearls  and  Specialties  in  Fusible  Enamels  and  at  the  sam-  -" 
make  it  possible  for  the  American  manufacturers  of  jewelry  and  mttc 
turers  of  conrbs  and  celluloid  novelties  to  whom  we  sell  our  inerrh:m»  * 
obtain  their  raw  material  at  a  price  which  will  not  be  prohibitive: 

4*  Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or  uncut,  and  not  adva;  * 
condition  or  value  from  their  natural  state  by  cleaving,  splitting,  cutTi:- 
other  process,  whether  in  ttieir  natural  form  or  broken,  any  of  the  for*-,  j 
not  set,  and  diamond  dust,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  pearls  and  part*  t:  —~ 
drilled  or  undrilled,  but  not  set  or  strung;  diamonds,  coral,  rubies.  •-./- 
and  other  precious  stones  and  semiprecious  stones,  cut  but  not  set,  and  *■* 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  20  per  centunr  ad  valorem;  in:* 
precious  stones,  cut  or  faceted,  imitation  semiprecious  stones,  facet*l. 
tion  half  pearls  and  hollow  or  tilled  imitation  pearls  of  all  snap***  *v 
hole  or  with  hole  partly  through  only,  20  per  centum  ad   valorem:  h 
precious  stones,  not  cut  or  faceted,  imitation  semiprecious  stones  not  .?■♦ 
imitation  jet  buttons,  cut,  polished,  or  faceted,  45  per  centum  ad  v*' 
imitation  solid  pearls  wholly  or  partly  pierced,  mounted  or  unmounted.  4 
centum  ad  valorem." 

(Submitted  by  Albert  Lorsch  &  Co.  (Inc.),  H.  Nordlinger's  Sons  <la<-  •    M 
F.  Allen,  L.  Heller  &  Son  (Inc.),  Nathan  Kaufman  Co.,  William  H.  SharUrf--'  | 

BRAIDS  AND  TRIMMINGS. 

[Paragraph  1430.] 

STATEMENT   OF   ALBERT    B.    WAITZFELDER,   BROOKLYN,  K 
REPRESENTING  BRAID  MANUFACTURERS*  ASSOCIATION 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.    Waitzfelder,   will   you   state  toot  ^ 
name  and  address  and  tell  us  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  Albert  S.  Waitzfelder;  address  30  Main  ?tr 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  represent  the  Braid  Manufacturers'  Assacut 
New  York  City. 

In  our  industry  there  are  employed,  approximately  35,000  p» 
and  there  is  about  an  equal  number  in  tne  industries  subsidim 
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We  manufacture  braids  and  trimmings  from  various  materials, 
cipally  from  artificial  silk  and  from  metal  threads.    Our  raw  mate- 
are  covered  in  the  various  textile  schedules.    Our  finished  products 
covered  in  the  sundry  schedule— Schedule  14 — paragraph  1430. 
t  provides  for  braids  made  of  any  material  whatsoever,  whether 
cotton,  worsted,  artificial  silk,  or  metal  threads, 
mator  Shoot.  Braids  fall  in  paragraph  1208,  do  they  not  I 
r.  Waitzfelder.  Paragraph  1430,  in  the  sundry  schedule, 
mator  Shoot.  You  are  interested  only  in  braids  ? 
f.  Waitzfelder.  Braids  and  trimmings  made  from  all  materials; 
sir. 

raids  are  manufactured  principally  from  two  materials — artificial 
and  metal  threads. 

i  paragraph  1430  of  the  Fordney  bill  braids  are  assessed  at  45 
cent  ad  valorem. 

or  the  purpose  of  enabling  your  committee  to  decide  upon  the 
>er  protective  rate,  we  have  submitted  actual  samples  of  these 
Is  made  in  Germany,  with  the  original  price  list,  the  samples 
g  in  possession  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  have 
►odied  figures  on  foreign  ana  domestic  costs  of  these  braids,  which 
will  submit  to  your  committee. 

he  difference  in  labor  cost  between  these  goods  made  in  Germany 
those  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  very  great.     Accord- 
to  the  report  of  wages  in  the  Barmen  manufacturing  district  oi 
many,  which  is  the  largest  braid  manufacturing  district  in  the 
Id,  the  price  paid  for  skilled  male  labor  is  equivalent,  at  the  present 
of  exchange,  to  3.1  cents  per  hour.     The  price  paid  for  skilled 
ale  labor  in  the  same  district  is  equivalent  to  2.3  cents  per  hour, 
his  country  the  wages  for  similar  labor  is  for  males  50  cents  per 
r  and  for  females  35  cents  per  hour. 
6  nator  Smoot.  Will  you  please  state  what  you  desire  ? 
[r.  Waitzfelder.  Yes. 
enator  Smoot.  What  changes  do  you  desire  ? 
r.  Waitzfelder.  I  will  come  to  that  presently.     In  these  goods 
labor  cost  is  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.     The  samples 
hese  foreign  braids  which  we  have  submitted  show  that  the  aver- 
selling  price  per  pound  in  Germany  is  equivalent  to  S3.42.     The 
made  in  the  United  States,  of  the  same  braids,  is  approximately 
)er  pound,  being  a  difference  of  $4.60  a  pound.     To  cover  this 
>rcnce  based  on  the  American  cost  would  require  approximately 

>er  cent  ad  valorem.     Chi  braid  made  from  metal  threads 

i'U  at  or  Smoot.  Give  the  foreign  value.     Have  you  that  figured  out  ? 

Ir.  Waitzfelder.  On  the  foreign  it  would  be  the  same  difference 

4.60  per  pound  on  the  foreign  cost  of  $3.40  per  pound. 

enator  Smoot.  The  foreign  cost  is  what? 

fr.  Waitzfelder.  $3.40  per  pound,  and  the  domestic  cost  is  $8 

pound. 

enator  Smoot.  That  would  be  what  ? 

Ir.  Waitzfelder.  Approximately  150  per  cent  on  the  foreign 

enator  Smoot.  So  you  want  about  150  per  cent? 

Ir.  Waitzfelder.  That  is  what  the  difference  represents  at  the 

«nt  cost,  due  to  the  tremendous  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
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and  the  large  percentage  of  the  total  cost  which  is  labor  cost,  iU 
after  allowing  for  the  duties  on  our  raw  materials. 

On  braids  made  from  metal  thread,  the  foreign  cost  is  $1.54  j*. 
pound  and  the  domestic  cost  $4.05  per  pound,  mere  being  a  differ- 
ence of  $2.51  per  pound,  which  would  show  approximately  the  au& 
Percentage  that  is  necessary  to  cover  the  difference  so  that  \b 
raids  made  in  the  United  States  can  compete. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  foreign  cost  t 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  Do  you  mean  of  braids  made  from  wau 
thread! 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  $1.54  per  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  American  cost  ? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  $4.05  per  pound.  $2.51  per  pound  is  tk 
difference. 

I  might  also  state  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  thai  -.cr 
industry  strongly  favors  duties  being  based  on  the  American  rail* 
tion,  that  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  practicable  way  to  deal 
with  existing  conditions,  in  view  of  the  uneaual  depreciation  r 
foreign  currencies.  That  would  eliminate,  we  tnink,  the  evil  of  ta 
present  method,  which  results  in  having  higher  duties  on  the  higher 
cost  producing  countries  and  lower  duties  on  the  lower  cost  pn* 
during  countries,  whereas,  basing  them  on  the  American  valutuca 
tiiey  would  all  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty.  Our  industry  is  iroiifr 
mously  in  favor  of  the  method  proposed  in  the  Fordney  bill.  * 
having  ad  valorem  rates  based  upon  American  valuation. 

Senator  McLean.  Will  you  state  the  condition  of  your  industry 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  I  have  not  stated  it,  but  I  might  for  & 
benefit  of  the  committee.  I  might  say  that  to-day  the  industry  a 
working  at  less  than  50  per  cent  of  its  capacity;  that  large  aide* 
are  being  placed  by  American  buyers  in  Germany  because  ther  *» 
able  to  land  goods  at  very  much  less  than  they  can  be  prodnoi 
and  sold  for  in  this  country. 

Senator  Watson.  What  have  the  imports  of  this  particular  prod- 
uct been  during  the  last  10  months  ? 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  That  is  difficult  to  say.  They  are  covered  - 
various  paragraphs  and  they  are  included  with  other  articles  which  w 
ado  not  manufacture.  I  can  say  that  imports  are  increasing  rap*i;> 
and  unless  this  industry  is  relieved  through  an  adequate  dim  • 
large  number  of  the  people  at  present  employed  therein  will  -• 
thrown  out  of  employment.  The  industry  can  not  survive  unless  ii  - 
put  on  a  parity  with  foreign  competitors.  We  do  not  desire  pnM 
tive  rates;   we  simply  desire  rates  that  will  enable  us  to  proda** 

foods  in  competition  with  prices  at  which  they  can  be  import 
►raids  are  luxuries  and,  therefore,  ideal  revenue  producers.  IV 
are  used  for  purposes  of  adornment.  Their  use  depends  upon  fash*"* 
In  certain  months  of  the  year  our  machinery  is  idle,  due  to  i> 
whims  of  fashion.  No  one  mil  be  injured  by  adequate  duties  ther 
except  the  foreign  manufacturers. 
Senator  McLean.  Is  it  a  new  industry) 

Mr.  Waitzfelder.  No;  it  has  been  in  existence  for  a  great  mu^ 
years.    It  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.    During  Republican  adm 
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itions,  when  we  had  the  adequate  duties,  it  was  fairly  prosperous, 
en  the  duty  has  not  been  adequate,  it  has  been  very  hard  sledding. 
'  there  are  any  other  questions,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer 
n.     If  not,  I  should  like  to  submit  my  brief  to  the  committee, 
anator  McCumbeb.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

XBF  OF  ALBS&T  8.  WAXTZFELDEB,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  REPRESENTING  TBE 

BRAID  MANXTFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

paragraph  1430  in  proposed  bill  braids  are  assessed  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
p.  163,  fine  1).    Braids  are  manufactured  principally  from  two  materials,  arti- 
eilk  or  metal  threads. 

BRAIDS  MANUFACTURED  FROM  ARTIFICIAL  SILK. 

\  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
r  date  of  April  21, 1921,  a  brief,  accompanied  by  samples  of  German  braids;  also 
ial  price  list.  This  price  list  showed  that  the  foreign  selling  price  of  these  braids 
53.40  per  pound,  as  follows: 


• 

Article  No. 

Foreign 
selling 

price,  per 
Ugne. 

Weight 
perligne. 

Foreign 

selling 

price,  per 

pound. 

Cents. 
31 

52 
31.5 

Ounce*. 
1.4 

£L54 

1                   3.36 

2.63  1           3,18 

- 

1.4    j           3.60 



Total 



13.68 
3.42 



e  duty  assessed  upon  artificial  silk  yarn,  under  the  proposed  bill  (Schedule  12, 
1215)  is  23  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  present  American  value  of  $2.75  per  pound, 
amounts*  to  63  cents  per  pound. 

e  cost  of  domestic,  as  compared  with  the  above  landed  cost  of  foreign  artificial 
Draidfl.  would  be  as  follows  (in  American  braids  the  material  consumed  averages 
t  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost) : 


ereuce,  S4.G0  per  pound. 


Domestic!  Foreign. 


i 


f  artificial  silk  yarn  per  pound 

i  d  braid  takes  U  pounds  yarn , 

Cost  of  material,  1  pound  braid  (40  per  cent  of  total  domestic  cost) 
>f  conversion  (60  per  cent  of  total  domestic  cost) 

Total  cost  per  pound 


$2.75 
.45 


$1.90 
.32 


3.20 
4.80 


8.00 


2.22 
1.18 


3.40 


45  per  cent  duty  on  American  value,  duty  would  be  only  (45  per  cent  on  $8) 
I  per  pound. 

cover  the  difference  of  $4.60  per  pound,  the  duty  should  be  60  per  cent  ad  va- 
i  (on  the  American  value),  which  is  the  rate  we  request.  If  duty  on  artificial 
yarn  should  be  increased,  proportionate  increase  is  necessary. 


BRAIDS  MANUFACTURED   FROM   METAL  THREADS. 

e  rate  assessed  unon  metal  threads  (Schedule  3,  par.  382)  is  10  cents  per  pound 
:V>  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Present  foreign  value  of  7s.  metal  thread,  which  is  the 
Mpal  size  used  in  braids,  is  $1.75  per  kilo,  equivalent  to  80  cents  per  pound. 
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The  cost  of  domestic  as  compared  with  the  landed  cost  of  foreign  braids  mad**  tr  2 


etal  threads  would  be  as  follows: 


Cost  of  metal  threads  per  pound  (duty  per  pound.  10  cents) 

35  per  cent  on  domestic  value— 54  per  cent  on  foreign  value  (80-f  10—90),  49  cents.  | 


Domestic.      Foreu 


fftSD 
.» 


Landed  cost  per  pound  of  metal  thread •  1.®  H 


1  pound  braid  takes  li  pounds  metal  threads 


Cost  of  material,  1  pound  braid  (40  per  cent  of  total  cost) . 
Cost  of  conversion  (60  per  cent  of  total  cost) 


Total  cost  per  pound. 


.23 


LIB  ! 
2.43  1 


r 

4.05 


1  One-fourth  domestic. 
Difference,  12.51  per  pound. 


At  45  per  cent  duty  on  American  value,  duty  would  be  (45  per  cent  on  $4.06  *i 
per  pound. 

To  cover  the  difference  of  $2.51  per  pound,  the  duty  should  be  not  less  than  ft  pe 
cent  ad  valorem  (on  the  American  value). 

In  Schedule  3,  paragraph  382,  the  duty  proposed  on  woven  fabrics,  fnngK  art 
tassels  made  from  metal  threads  is  55  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  requinri  1 
braids  is  at  least  as  much  as  that  required  on  these  articles,  as  the  difference  in  cs 
version  costs  is  fully  equal. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  rate  on  braids  in  paragraph  Id-  >■ 
changed  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  90  that  the  doner 
braid  industry  may  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer*. 

In  paragraph  1430,  page1 162,  line  15,  a  comma  should  be  inserted  after  the  *r. 
"braids,"  same  as  in  present  tariff. 

In  paragraph  1215,  page  137.  line  9,  the  compensatory  duty  on  fabrics  and  v&a 
composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  artificial  silk  yarns  should  be  70  cents  per  pcai 
(instead  of  45  cents  per  pound.) 

Duty  on  the  artificial  silk  yarn  is  23  per  cent  on  American  value  of  $2.75  per  p*— 
which  equals  63  cents  per  pound.  One  pound  of  goods  requires  1}  pounds  rn 
making  70  cents  per  pound  necessary  to  compensate  for  duty  on  the  yarn.  If  •** 
rial  silk  yarn  duty  is  increased,  proportionate  increase  is  necessary. 

Wages  paid  per  hour  in  the  Barmen  district  of  Germany,  which  is  the  tags*  bsJ 
manufacturing  district  in  the  world,  are  for:  Males,  5.15  marks  per  hour,  vfek*  - 
six-tenths  cent  per  mark =3^  cents;  females,  3.90  marks  per  hour,  which  1*  ** 
tenths  cent  per  mark  =2^  cents.    (See  Research  Report  No.  40,  issued  Augu*  '  -. 
by  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  p.  70.) 

In  this  country  the  wages  per  hour  for  similar  labor  are:  Males.  50  cents  per  b  " 
females,  35  cents  per  hour. 

EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACES. 

[Paragraph  1430.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES   A.  BIHLER,   WEST   NSW  TOBX.  X 
REPRESENTING    UNITED     STATES    LACE     AND     EKBROIDEIf 
MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state,  for  the  information  of  the  *■• 
mittee,  where  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  My  name  is  Charles  A.  Bihler.  My  address  *  ••- 
Eleventh  Street,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Bihler  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Manufacturer  of  laces  and  embroideries. 

I  represent  the  United  States  Lace  and  Embroidery  Manuf actor*-. 
Association,  of  West  New  York,  N.  J.,  the  American  Schiffii  ^ 
broidery  Manufacturers'  Association,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  f- 
Allied  Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers,  New  York. 
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do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  luxury  of  this 
cle,  but  I  have  brought  with  me  some  samples.so  that  you  may 
vince  yourselves  of  the  type  of  luxury  presented.  These  are  all 
lufactured  by  me. 

want  particularly  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  address  myself  to 

with  regard  to  paragraph  1430  and  that  part  of  paragraph  1403 
tincr  to  articles  and  fabrics  made  of  beads  and  spangles, 
ho  industry  is  probably  very  well  known  to  all  of  you.     I  think, 
•of  ore,  there  is  no  need  to  state  how  many  machines  we  have  in 

country.  If  you  wish,  I  can  do  so.  Nor  do  I  think  you  care  to 
w  how  many  people  we  employ  when  we  are  running  at  full 
acity.  At  tne  present  time,  however,  I  will  say  that  we  are  85 
cent  idle,  and  there  is  no  concern,  of  course,  that  can  continue 
any  length  of  time  at  that  rate. 

enator  McCumber.  Is  that  condition  due  to  general  depression 
o  importations  from  abroad  V 

Q\  Bihleb.  Chiefly  by  reason  of  importations.  The  embroidered 
is  can  be  obtained  from  Germany  at  lower  costs  than  they  can  be 
duced  here. 

enator  McCumber.  Are  they  being  so  obtained  ? 
It.  Bihler.  Yes;  they  are. 
enator  La  Follette.  How  extensively  ? 

[r.  Bihler.  I  will  submit  that  in  my  brief,  if  you  will  permit  me. 
Hien  we  were  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  Febru- 

I  told  them  that  they  could  leave  embroideries  alone.  The  con- 
rms  in  Switzerland  were  such  that  an  increase  would  not  have  been 
ified  then,  although  we  could  not  make  all  classes  of  embroideries. 
;e  then  Switzerland  has  reduced  her  labor  costs  to  the  point  where 
j  have  reached  the  1913  level,  and  they  have  reduced  the  stitch 
«  approximately  20  per  cent. 

enator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  evidence  of  that? 
Lr.  Bihler.  It  is  the  promulgated  stitch  rate  basis  of  the  special 
isury  Department  agent  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland, 
enator  La  Follette.  That  is  since  you  were  before  the  Ways  and 
ins  Committee? 
[r.  Bihler.  Yes. 

have  submitted  also  in  this  brief  labor  compensation  for  similar 
k  or  like  work  done  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
L  I  will  give  you  some  of  the  figures  so  that  you  can  get  your 
i  impression  of  that. 

he  slrilled  stitcher  in  the  United  States  receives  from  $42  to  $50 
week  for  a  week  of  47  working  hours.  In  Germany  the  same  kind 
-orker  receives  from  four  to  five  hundred  marks,  which  is  from  $2 
2.50. 

i  Switzerland  the  same  man  receives  50  francs,  which,  at  19.3 
,s,  equals  $9.65.  The  Swiss  have,  however,  increased  their  work- 
hours  to  50  per  week. 

imilar  conditions  exist  with  other  auxiliary  help,  like  the  watchers, 
instance. 

i  America,  for  instance,  the  rate  is  $17  to  $24  per  week;  in  Ger- 
ry, $1.25  to  $1.50;  in  Switzerland,  $4.83. 

he  shuttler  in  America  receives  $13  to  $14.50;  in  Germany,  $1 ;  in 
tzerland,  $3.86. 
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Menders  receive,  in  America,  $23  to  $25;  in  Germany  their  pat 
equal  to  $1.25  to,  $1.75;  in  Switzerland,  $5.40. 

Punchers  in  America  receive  from  $50  to  $60  per  week;  in  Gi 
many,  $3  to  $4  per  week. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  that  last  one  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  The  punchers.    That  means  the  card  puncher. 
Switzerland  they  receive 

Senator  McCumber  (interposing) .  You  pay  for  that  about  $2? 
month? 

Mr.  Bihler.  We  pay  for  that  all  the  way  from  $220  to  $260 . 
$270.  There  are  exceptions  to  that,  of  course,  but  that  is  about  d 
average. 

Our  industry  is  located  in  14  different  States.     The  mcnae*  : 
working  hours  that  the  Swiss  have  brought  about  recently  leak 
to  believe  that,  in  competition  with  the  Germans,  they  will 
them  still  more. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  a  greater  per  cent  than 
provided  for  in  paragraph  1430  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  We  are  asking  to  include  embroideries  in  that  jr< 
tion  of  1430  which  represents  laces,  because  embroideries  are  sad! 
in  need  of  the  percentage  that  the  laces  need.  We  will  demonstni 
that  with  about  90  samples  that  we  will  submit  with  our  brief,  shoms 
the  calculations  on  these  goods  manufactured  abroad,  on  which  * 
need  55  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  I  understand  it,  you  want  embroideries  tria 
f erred  to  the  paragraph  providing  for  45  per  cent  under  the  he*d 
laces,  and  then  that  45  per  cent  you  want  changed  to  55  * 

Mr.  Bihlrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  did  you  say  a  puncher  of  cards  *eu  \ 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Bi&ler.  From  600  to  800  marks. 

Senator  McCumber.  Per  month  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Per  week. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  how  much  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  $13  to  $17.50. 

Senator  McCumber.  An  average  of  about  $15  per  month! 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  pay  for  the  same  class  of  work  fn* 
$230  to  $270  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  want  protection  sufficiently  higt  *' 
allow  you  to  maintain  the  wage  scale  for  a  puncher  at  $260  per  mc-rJ 
as  against  the  German  rate  of  $15  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir;  even  that  rate  will  not  sufficiently  take  ci: 
of  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  I  say  the  rate  of  duty  that  *we  are  asking  will  ■* 
sufficiently  take  care  of  us.  We  are  relying  on  oar  being  <*  * 
ground  and  the  fact  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  deliver?  n  " 
quickly  than  the  importer  will  be  able  to  make  it. 

Moreover,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  thatj> 
the  past  25  years  they  have  imported  embroideries  and  embroil 
laces  from  Switzerland  on  consignment,  based  on  a  oust  of  pn- 
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[i  promulgated  by  the  consular   ^ent  in  St.  Grail,  under  certain 

scribed  additions  for  profit  and  expenses,  under  the  claim  that  it 

s  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  selling  prioes  in  Switzerland. 

>  claim  it  was  possible  at  all  times  to  ascertain  selliilg  prices  in 

itzerland,  and  that  theirs  was  an  improper  claim. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  a  brief,  have  you  ? 

At.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  have. 

senator  Smoot.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

At.  Bihler.  The  embroidered  lace  industry  was  mainly  built  up 

•ing  the  war,  because  laces  did  not  come  in  from  Germany,     We 

re  furnished  to  the  American  consumer  upward  of  $25,000,000  of 

e  per  annum  during  the  war.     We  originated  our  own  designs  and 

•  own  novelties. 

Fhe  importers  have  claimed  that  it  is  unsafe  to  take  the  American 

uation  because  their  latest  novelties  would  be  disclosed.     They  can 

I  ready  relief  in  the  patent  law. 

Ye  have  done  so  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  instances. 

want  to  call  your  attention  to  something  further.  We  are,  of 
tree,  working  under  the  laws  which  Congress  deemed  wise  with 
ard  to  contract  labor.  We  are  not  pleading  that  these  laws 
uld  not  be.  We  have  State  laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  par- 
ilarly  with  regard  to  our  female  workers.  We  think  that  jou 
uld  not  tie  our  hands  and  send  us  into  competitive  warfare  with 
rope  unless  you  equalize  conditions.  If  you  do  not  do  something 
us  along  the  line  of  protection  which  will  equalize  those  condi- 
is,  there  will  be  bankniptcy  prevailing  in  very  many  cases. 
There  is  no  man  in  our  industry  that  I  know  of  who  is  making 
r  money  this  year.  I  know  that  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
ned I  am  losing  a  lot  of  money.  I  can  not  afford  to  continue 
do  it.  I  can  not,  under  present  conditions,  find  a  buyer  for  the 
1  or  factory  that  I  have.  I  can  only  sell  it  to  the  Junk  man. 
Ve  are  not  pleading  for  something  that  is  unfair.  We  are  pleading 
a  continuation  of  our  existence.     The  importer  is  pleading  against 

American  valuation,  having  in  mind  the  possibility  of  reaping 
rdinate  profits  such  as  he  has  gathered  in  the  past. 
•onator  Smoot.  You  want  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  American 
nation  plan? 
fr.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir. 

ienator  Smoot.  And  what  do  you  want  on  the  foreign  valuation  ? 
ir.  Bihler.  The  equivalent. 
senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  equivalent  ? 
fr.  Bihler.  Around  115  per  cent, 
senator  Smoot.  One  hunared  and  fifteen  per  cent. 
fr.  Bihler.  Yes,  sir. 

^o  prove  my  contention,  there  are  several  importers  here  on  a 
imittee.    Crae  of  them  owns  a  factory  in  Austria.     He  would 
ply  manufacture  in  the  United  States  if  he  saw  the  slightest 
anto^e  to  himself  in  manufacturing  over  here. 
""here  is  another  gentleman  on  that  committee  who  not  very  long 

sold  his  factory  nere.     For  what  reason  ?    That  is  the  best  proof 
t  we  are  not  properly  protected.     We  must  have  protection  if  we 
it  to  continue  our  existence, 
•en  a  tor  La  Follette.  What  do  you  produce  in  your  own  mill  ? 
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Mr.  Bihler.  Do  you  mean  in  amount  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  In  the  first  place,  what  articles  do  you  pr 
duce;  what  class  of  work  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Bihler.  These  are  the  things  [indicating]. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  Besides  these  samples. 

Mr.  Bihler.  Novelty  embroideries  of  this  class  [indicative 
Gold  and  silver  embroideries  of  this  type.  We  also  manufactitt 
embroideries  on  nets,  such  novelties  as  these  [indicating]. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Give  the  names  of  them,  so  that  the  rw: 
will  show. 

Mr.  Bihler.  Dress  novelties. 

Senator  C alder.  They  are  used  for  making  women's  gowns' 

Mr.  Bihler.  Yes;  they  are  used  for  making  women's  gowns  e* 
of  goods  of  that  character. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  is  the  total  value  of  the  produce 
in  this  co.untry ,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  It  is  impossible  to  compile  those  statistics,  Senate 
There  are  no  figures  available  that  I  could  give  you.  I  could  itf 
give  them  to  you  without  relying  on  guesswork.  But  I  am  qiw 
satisfied  that  we  delivered  upward  of  $25)000,000  during  last  rac 
I  know  that  I  personally  sold  in  excess  of  $800,000.  I  do  not  beta* 
I  shall  do  a  business  of  $200,000  this  year.  I  can  not  dispense  w 
my  overhead  charges. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Importations  have  been  declining  raii^ 
than  increasing,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Not  if  I  am  correctly  informed. 

Importations  during  the  year  1918  of  lace  and  embroiders 
amounted  to  $13,293,290. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Laces  and  embroideries  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  That  is  the  dutiable  importations. 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  was  the  amount? 

Mr.  Bihler.  $13,293,290.     The  total  was  $17,663,922. 

In  1919  laces  and  embroideries  increased  to  $20,692,206. 

In  1920  they  amounted  to  $35,097,130. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Where  did  you  obtain  those  figures ' 

Mr.  Bihler.  From  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  you  the  figures  for  1921  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  Only  for  the  six  months  of  1921.  I  do  not  kn  « 
the  figures  for  dutiable  laces  and  embroideries.  I  have  the  i-  a 
importations  for  the  six  months,  which  amounted  to  $17, 136,65c 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  reduction  in  price  between  1*0 
and  1921,  that  $17,000,000  corresponds  to  a  very  large  amour:  « 
comparison  with  previous  figures. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  percentage  has  the  quantity  increx- 
from  1920  to  1921  ? 

Mr.  Bihler.  I  take  it  that  between  1918  and  1921  the  import*: 
have  more  than  tripled. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Between  what  years  I         t 

Mr.  Bihler.  1918  and  1921. 

Senator  McLean.  In  value  or  in  quantity  i 

Mr.  Bihler.  In  both. 

Senator  McCumber.  1918  was  a  war  year.  It  is  not  a  fair  t«* 
to  base  an  estimate  on.     Take  the  years   1919,    1920,  and  .fl 
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i  vou  give  us  figures  showing  the  increase  in  quantity  there? 
1  nave  given  us  the  increase  in  value. 

(r.  Bihler.  I  have  not  the  detailed  figures  as  to  quantity.  Thev 
ild  not  be  reliable  because  if  you  take  the  cheap,  narrow  embroid- 
s,  you  can  send  100,000  yards  that  would  not  amount  to  as 
zh  as  one  of  these  fine  articles.  The  quantity  really  can  not  be 
en    into  consideration.     You  have  to  take  the  sums  in  dollars 

consider  the  average  as  to  quantity. 
cnator  La  Follette.  But,   knowing  the  general  percentage  of 
line  in  price,  you  can  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  increase  in 
ntitv  to  meet  that  valuation. 

[r.  Ijihler.  Not  necessarily;  hardly.  You  can  not  do  that 
ause  if  the  cheap  embroideries  are  imported  a  tremendous  quan- 

amounts  to  very  little,  while  if  you  should  import  fine  laces, 
nail  quantity  would  amount  to  as  much  as  that. 
en  a  tor  La  Follette.  Are  these  cotton  laces  and  embroideries  ? 
[r.  Bihler.  These  are  cotton  laces.  They  are  lace  collars. 
^se  [indicating]  are  s£lk  or  other  fabrics.  These  are  silks  and 
als.  These  are  nets.  Particularly  when  it  comes  down  to  nets, 
can  not  compete  with  the  Germans.  We  can  not  compete  at 
writh  them. 

wish  to  state,  however,  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
>on  for  the  importers  to  oppose  a  proper  protection  of  the  industry. 
»y  can  act  as  distributors  for  us  as  well  as  for  the  foreign  manu- 
urers.  They  did  so  during  the  war,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
y  can  not  do  it  again.  They  are  claiming  that  we  are  not  able 
produce,  but  I  have  proved  by  my  own  personal  production 
t  their  claims  are  unfounded. 

would  like  to  have  your  permission  to  submit  my  brief  later 
\\  samples, 
enator  McCumbee.  Very  well. 

parative  table  of  wages  being  paid  since  Nov.  1>  1921,  and  at  present  in  the  United 
ates,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  in  the  ernbroidery  and  embroidered  lace  industry. 


A  stitcher  (per  week). 

her  (per  week) 

W  (per  week) 

lor  (per  week) 

her  cper  week) 


United  States 
(hours  per 
week,  47). 


W2.50-S50.00 
17.00-  24.00 
13.00-  14.50 
23.00-  25.00 
50.00-  60.00 


Germany  (hours  per 

Switzerland  (hours 

week,  46).i 

per  week,  50).* 

Marls. 

Francs. 

400-500 

S2.0O-I2.50 

50 

19.65 

250-300 

1.25-  1.50 

25 

4.83 

200 

1.00 

20 

3.86 

250-350 

1.25-  1.75 

28 

5.40 

600-800 

3.00-  4.00 

75 

14.48 

i  Mark  exchange,  0.5  cents. 


*  Franc  exchange,  10.3  cents. 


ZT  OF  CHARLES  A.  BIHLER,  REPRESENTING  THE  UNITED  STATES  LACE  AND 

EMBROIDERY  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


EMBROIDERIES  AND  EMBROIDERED  LACES  UNDER  VARIOUS  DESIGNATIONS. 

p  respectfully  refer  to  exhibits  of  embroidered  laces  and  lace  collars,  246,  145 
274T  177,  187,  243,  188,  100,  273,  161,  178,  109,  272,  244,  189,  102,  111,  120,  105 
170,  175,  192,  232,  163,  303,  3290,  3291,  304,  305,  306,  309,  310,  311,  312,  313,  314 
501,  502,  171,  226,  210,  256,  238,  152,  223,  185,  148,  153,  158,  221,  233,  151,  204 
114t  1150,  180,  258,  230,  271,  241,  255,  176,  179,  248,  253,  137,  173,  227,  104,  259 
1S4,  250,  136,  225,  239,  260,  251,  503,  315,  316,  317,  318,  319,  320,  320A,  321,  322 

81527— 22— sch  14 18 
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323,  324,  325,  326,  327,  328,  329,  330,  331,  332,  333,  334,  and  exhibits  of  enuw*.* 
102, 112.  and  116,  with  detailed  cost  figures  if  imported  from  Germany  or  Switwrij 
and  we  nave  also  stated  thereon  our  cost  and  selling  figures  of  identical  or  com;*'*, 
goods  made  in  the  United  States. 

REASONS^FOR  RECOMMENDATION 

The  comparison  of  these  figures  will  show  that  if  a  56  per  cent  duty  on  Anyr. 
wholesale  selling  price  is  imposed  it  will  permit  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  uife 
us  from  6  per  cent  to  47  per  cent.  Our  advantage,  however,  in  being  able  * : 
prompter  deliveries  will,  we  believe,  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  n 
facturers. 

.    On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  foreign  manufacturer  nor  the  domestic  nor 
turer  would  be  able  to  charge  exorbitant  prices  because  of  the  balanced  compel  *. 
We  offer  the  following  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  American  valuation  $*&. 
also  the  increase  in  duty: 

1.  The  very  large  difference  between  our  labor  costs  and  those  which  Ul_- 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  We  have  appended  a  comparison  table  of  labor  ca 
the  three  countries. 

2.  Embroideries  and  embroidered  laces  are  of  the  highest  type  of  luxuries.  I  - 
are  never  even  essential  to  conventional  use.  A  high  duty  can,  theref6re.be  he;* 
for  the  reason  that  such  a  tax  would  be  a  tax  deliberately  self-imposed  by  ti*  * 
chaser  of  such  articles  and  as  such  would  be  the  least  objectionable  form  of  taucri 
the  entire  revenue  needed  by  the  Government  could  be  obtained  through  the  m:  j 
tion  of  high  rates  of  duty  on  a  few  imported  luxuries,  one  would  have  found  &  -' 
ideal  form  of  taxation.  It  is  logical  to  carry  out  this  idea  to  the  fullest  extern  p<e»i 
by  collecting  from  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces  the  maximum  amount  <y  r 

3.  Since  last  February  the  conditions  in  our  industry  have  become  ven  r- 
worse,  owing  to  European  competition.  There  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  tvv 
German  and  Austrian  exchange.  Besides  the  Swiss  manufacturers,  through  c«£ 
reducing  their  labor  costs  and  increasing  the  hours  of  labor,  have  again  entem.  j 
market  as  competitors  with  Germany  and  Austria.  Since  August  1,  1921,  £=  *j 
set  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  investigation  of  American  valuation,  tbc  .-i 
have  reduced  their  labor  costs  to  prewar  levels.  It  is  more  than  probable  tta » 
will  further  reduce  their  labor  because  of  these  conditions,  hence  our  request  Kr  • 
per  cent  duty  on  the  American  wholesale  selling  price  has  become  a  reasonab*  ~- 

4.  There  are  approximately  900  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  embroider  «i 
embroidered-lace  industry  in  the  United  States.  Most  all  are  working  in  kes  = 
petition  with  one  another.  As  the  variety  of  patterns  or  designs  is  tncm.t* 
would  be  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  have  any  understanding  in  relation  -  * 
regulation  of  prices.  Each  manufacturer  fixes  his  prices  according  to  his  ova  > 
ment. 

5.  Our  industry  is  carried  on  in  the  following  States:  California,  Conner.-; 
Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jeney.  *' 
York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee.  Thus  reasonable  jstvo 
would  assist  all  sections  of  our  country. 

6.  During  the  last  25  years  almost  all  of  the  Swiss-made  embroideries  sucfc  * ' 
manufacture  have  been  consigned  to  this  country  (not  sold).  Their  value  b*  * 
determined  according  to  a  method  of  calculation  based  on  what  is  termed  tfr  o 
rate,  overhead  charges,  expenses,  profit,  etc.;  thus  they  arrive  at  a  so-called  ■  '* 
value.  The  disadvantage  of  this  is  that  many  of  the  expenses  were  not  p-*- 
allowed  for;  consequently,  the  Government  lost  quite  a  percentage  of  dar>  \ 
was  done  as  there  was  no  way  of  compelling  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  fcrc*  i 
correct  foreign  sales  price,  but  the  importers  knew  what  the  foreign  sale*  prm*  ■ 
because  they  could  not  have  arrived  at  their  purchasing  values  otherwisr 
Government  has  lost  millions  of  dollars  in  duties  because  of  this  fraud  pr#*»* 
the  importers. 

The  importers  know  very  well  that  our  Government  (as  they  will  ha%*  *n«- 
the  books  of  domestic  manufacturers)  will  be  able  to  determine  what  ta  the  *i  -■=* 
value,  and  as  soon  as  this  act  becomes  a  law  they  will  present  plans  to  k*Jl*  -  ' 
onlv  the  lowest  wholesale  value  being  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  dc: 

We  recommend  the  following  phraseology  for  the  paragraph  covering  our  *■■ 
fact  urea: 

"Laces,  embroideries,  lace  window  curtains,  handkerchiefs,  napkin*    *  - 
apparel,  and  all  other  articles  or  fabrics  of  lace,  or  made  wholly  or  in  any  part  i.  * 
small,  of  lace  or  imitation  lace,  embroidery,  or  applique  of  any  kind,  and  *i<  *'- 
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eft,  or  wearing  apparel  embroidered,  beaded,  spangled,  appliqued,  tamboured, 
nl  loped  in  any  part  or  in  any  manner,  however  small,  by  hand  or  machinery,  or 

which  threads  have  been  omitted,  drawn,  punched,  or  cut,  and  with  threads 
iluce<fr  after  weaving,  to  finish  or  ornament  the  openwork,  not  including  plain 
arht  hemstitching,  edgings,  inserting,  galloons,  nets,  nettings,  veils,  veilings, 

ru  filings,  ruchings,  tuckmgs,  trimmings,  alio  vers,  fiouncings,  flutings,  quillings, 
uents,  ribbons  ornamented  in  the  process  of  weaving,  braids  loom  woven  and 
Tien  ted  in  the  process  of  weaving,  or  made  by  hand,  or  on  any  braid  machine, 

ine  machine,  or  lace  machine,  and  all  articles  composed  in  any  part,  however 
I,  of  any  of  the  foregoing  fabrics  or  articles,  all  the  foregoing  commencing  with  the 
word  of  this  paragraph  (except  plain  gauze  or  plain  leno-woven  cotton  net  or 
neB,  and  the  plain  materials  and  articles  specially  provided  for  in  paragraphs 
1006,  1403,  1404,  1406,  and  1424  of  this  act,  when  not  advanced  further  in  manu- 
ire  by  processes  mentioned  in  this  paragraph),  by  whatever  name  known  and  to 
ever  use  applied,  and  whether  or  not  named,  described,  or  provided  for  elsewhere 
is  act,  when  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  yams,  threads,  filaments,  tinsel  wire, 
,  bullions,  metal  threads,  spangles,  or  beads,  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  (to  be  assessed 
lp  prevailing  wholesale  selling  prices  in  the  United  States)." 
reason  for  establishing  one  rate  for  both  embroidery,  laces,  spangle  and  beaded 

is  as  follows:  Embroidered  laces,  of  which  a  very  large  quantity  are  imported 
•i  pally  from  Germany,  are  in  their  first  stages  embroideries,  which  is  evident 
:  reference  to  Exhibit  503.  By  a  chemical  process  the  foundation  is  destroyed, 
h  transforms  the  embroidery  into  a  lace. 

*•  most  expensive  laces  sold,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  classical  styles  of 
made  needle  or  bobbin  laces,  are  to  be  found  in  this  class  of  lace,  and  the  duty 

per  cent  will  not  protect  sufficiently  the  expensive  articles  made  of  this  kind 
ce.  and  will  not  be  excessive  on  fine  embroideries.    The  cheap  embroideries 
h  can  easily  be  made  by  any  manufacturer  will,  because  of  the  keen  competition, 
Id  practically  without  profit  in  this  country. 
lative  to  the  beaded  and  spangled  goods  being  included  in  this  paragraph,  we 

to  say  that  the  verbiage  in  the  law  of  1913,  paragraph  333,  specified  articles  com- 
i  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  beads  or  spangles.  Such  qualification  is  the  very 
site  of  what  it  should  be.  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  expensive  handwork 
taching  beads  or  spangles  to  fabrics  when  the  articles  are  not  literally  covered 

boads  and  spangles  in  continuous  lines.  The  labor  in  Europe  as  well  as  here 
wing  the  beads  or  spangles  in  almost  all  cases  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of  the 
s  or  spangles.  They  should  have  said  that  when  the  addition  of  beads  and 
rles  increased  the  selling  value  of  the  article  beaded  or  spangled  to  the  extent  of 

than  25  per  cent  then  the  duty  should  be  imposed. 

c  further  mistake  was  made  of  saying  in  chief  value  of  "beads  or  spangles." 
ad  of  " beads  and  spangles,"  as  practically  few  articles  would  consist  entirely 
ada  or  entirely  of  spangles;  thus  the  material  combined  with  either  beads  or 
(lea  being  of  chief  value  caused  the  article  to  be  classified  under  some  other 
Taph.  We  give  the  imports  of  beaded  and  spangled  articless,  etc.,  under  para- 
i  3*3.  Beaded  and  spangled  goods  are  the  very  highest  type  of  luxury,  and  if 
ded  in  this  paragraph  will  probably  bring  the  Government  several  million 
re  revenue,  except  they  should  be  unfashionable,  and  fashion  alone  dictates 

use.  The  cost  in  Europe  as  compared  to  the  cost  here  is  so  trifling  that  a  duty 
|  per  cent  on  the  wholesale  value  here  would  not  seriously  curtail  their  impor- 
i. 

adopting  the  language  as  we  suggest,  "  articles  made  wholly  and  in  part  of  beads 
angles,"  the  Government  will  receive  a  much  greater  revenue  from  this  class 
tunes. 

IMPORTS  OF  BEADED  AND  8PANOLED  ARTICLES. 

der    paragraph   333:  1918,   $506,512;   1919,    $2,143,177;  1920,   $4,575,352;  1921 

>nths  only),  $1,761,153. 

e  above  figures  speak  for  themselves,  considering  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 

»d  and  spangled  articles  were  classified  under  other  paragraphs,  because  the 

agt*  of  the  tariff  law  of  1913  covered  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  beaded  or 

;led  articles  and  fabrics. 

e  continuous  fall  in  the  costs  of  foreign  production,  especially  since  last  February, 

irced  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  operate  at  25  per  cent  capacity  or  even  lese, 

great  pecuniary  loss.    The  enactment  of  a  favorable  tariff  Dill  that  will  meet 

unprecedented  conditions  can  alone  save  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  from 

impending  bankruptcy. 
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Dutiable  imports  during  calendar  years  1918-1921  are  published  by  the  Departs*: 
of  Commerce  as  follows: 

Under  paragraph  358:  1918,  $17,663,922;  1919,  $27,896,676;  1020.  $42,192,152  1: 
(6  months  only),  $17,136,655.  Laces  and  embroideries  included  therein  1*1: 
$13,293,390;  1919,  $20,692,206;  1920,  $35,097,130.  Later  figures  we  have  not  hen  ** 
to  obtain, 

The  foregoing  figures  indicate  that  in  two  years  imports  of  laces  and  embrotiea 
almost  tripled,  while  our  home  industry  has  come  to  almost  complete  stagnation 

If  you  will  add  to  the  above  figures  imports  that  came  in  under  paragraph  25& 1:  * 
per  cent  instead  of  under  paragraph  358  at  60  per  cent,  as  they  should  nave  paid,  vs 
will  get  larger  amounts  and  more  correct  statistics. 

The  policy  of  our  Government,  for  which  we  have  every  commendation,  is  to  prrtr 
labor,  so  as  to  greatly  increase  their  comfort  and  earnings.  With  this  in  vie*.  "5 
contract-labor  law  and  laws  restricting  immigration  have  oeen  passed. 

If  the  duty  is  to  be  retained  at  the  low  percentage  of  to-day,  the  domestic  inter 
will  be  destroyed  and  the  United  States  Government  will  receive  less  revenue,  its 
the  consumers  will  pay  more  for  their  embroideries  or  embroidered  laces  than  csJ 
change  which  we  advocate  is  made,  because  of  the  balanced  competition  becra 
Europe  and  here.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  There  are  about  900  gnu 
turers  of  embroideries  and  embroidered  laces  in  the  United  States  who  crron 
keenly  with  one  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  manv  cases  the  importers  will  demand  profits  on  sws 
goods  exceeding  100  per  cent  when  they  are  of  a  class  which  can  not  be  made  procai  - 
by  domestic  manufacturers.  In  other  words,  with  the  proper  duty  imposed  a 
importer  and  foreign  manufacturer  will  in  a  great  measure  pay  the  duty  and  & 
consumer. 

The  duty  imposed  on  a  basis  of  wholesale  domestic  value  will  furnish  a 
obtaining  for  the  Government,  in  the  way  of  duty,  a  large  portion  of  the  ex<*tiac 
profits  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  or  importer  might  extort  otherwise. 

We  maintain  that,  as  all  articles  made  in  this  industry  are  luxuries,  thnv  *  • 
objection  to  advancing  the  rates  for  purposes  of  revenue. 

An  advance  in  the  cost  of  luxuries  as  contrasted  with  the  cost  of  necessits*  *  3 
does  not  increase  the  cost  of  labor. 

There  is  no  pyramiding  effect  in  the  cost  of  labor  through  the  imposition  of  tue  * 
high  luxuries;  but  there  is  still  another  phase  which  is  a  potent  reason  for  the  sso 
tenance  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States — it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  throngs  wre* 
tions  made  in  the  United  States  the  cost  of  embroideries  and  embroidered  \*emi 
been  materially  reduced  all  over  the  world. 

Whatever  that  is,  so  long  as  there  is  competition  between  the  domestic 
turer  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  that  economy  will  figure  in  the  lower  cost  of  <od 
products  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  for  the  Government  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  crush  out  this  iadse? 
which  afforded  a  livelihood  to  more  than  25,000  people  employed  in  it, 
advancing  the  duties  or  to  so  far  equalize  conditions  that  the  existence  of 
here  is  further  possible. 

In  order  to  fix  the  same  duty  on  French,  English,  Swiss,  Italian,  sad » 
goods,  which  is  a  matter  of  fairness,  the  American  valuation  is  "■■■putial, 

Merchandise  from  all  these  countries  would  then  pay  exactly  the  si 
similar  articles. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  straight  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  foreign  vahie  is 
tries  having  a  higher  cost  than  Germany,  would  be  discriminated  against,  if  i  a^ 
on  foreign  value  should  be  provided  on  paragraph  1430,  an  increase  of  90  je?  rtv  * 
imposed  rates,  that  would  afford  protection  in  all  known  instances,  would  s>t  «r  * 
protection  against  imports  from  Germany. 

If  American  valuation  as  a  basis  for  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  penpal 
will  be  used,  which  we  urgently  recommend  as  the  only  effective  means  of  Vase 
protection,  we  submit  the  importers  will  doubtlessly  establish  new  Amerim  •*  • 
sale  selling  prices  by  having  imports  of  their  merchandise  sold  to  them  h> 
Appointed  by  themselves  and  selling  such  merchandise  at  an  advance  ctf  «£: 
cent  or  less  over  foreign  cost  plus  duty  and  landing  charges*  thus  estabtishioi  ?  * 
lower  price  levels  than  are  now  indicated  by  them  on  samples  submit*-  * 
the  American- valuation  investigators  chiefly  through  the  importers*  own  ****f~* 
Thus,  if  you  refer  to  exhibit  320  and  exhibit  320A,  they  will  snow  how  irojiw*  r 
be  able  to  establish  new  and  materially  lower  selling  prices  than  have  exited  :  •  ■ 
years  in  the  United  States,  for  purposes  of  paying  duties. 
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LTBMENT    OF   LEMUEL   J.    FRANCE,    NEW    YORK    CITY,    BEP- 
ESENTING    THE     LACE    AND    EMBROIDERY    ASSOCIATION    OF 


Ir.  Stern.  Since  the  lace  industry  covers  such  a  wide  field,  and 
ing  in  mind  the  instructions  of  your  chairman  and  his  suggestion 
t  it  would  be  impossible  to  hear  many  witnesses  along  the  same 
s,  we  have  tried  to  limit  the  number  of  our  witnesses  as  far  as 
sible.  Consequently,  we  appear  as  a  committee  of  three,  corn- 
ed of  Mr.  Max  Neuourger,  who  is  a  skilled  specialist  on  embroid- 
s;  Mr.  David  E.  Schwab,  who  is  an  expert  on  laces;  and  Mr.  L.  J. 
nee.  who  was  formerly  an  examiner  in  the  United  States  ap- 
iser  s  office  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  who  is  now  a  merchant 
sorting  laces  and  embroideries. 

request  that  you  hear  this  committee,  and  now  present  Mr.  L.  J. 
nee,  who  will  make  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Lace  and  Em- 
Ulery  Association  of  America  (Inc.). 

[r.  France.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Lace  and  Embroidery  Asso- 
ion  of  America,  many  of  whose  members  manufacture  in  this 
n try  as  well  as  import  laces,  embroideries,  and  kindred  lines  of 
chandise,  and  many  more  of  whom  handle  domestic  lines  of  such 
chandise  on  a  large  scale  as  selling  agents  and  distributors  for 
erican  mills.  The  dealings  of  the  association's  members  include 
y*  90  per  cent  of  all  this  kind  of  merchandise  imported  at  the  port 
Jew  York. 

;ecause  of  the  wide  range  of  articles  covered  by  the  lace  and  em- 
idery  paragraph  and  because  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  laces  and 
>roideries  alone,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to-day  to. those  two 
tcipal  items, 

Hoes  are  imported  into  this  country  principally  from  France, 
tzerland,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from 
_t  countries.     They  include,  as  you  know,  a  wide  variety  of  styles 

patterns,  both  in  machine-made  and  hand-made  goods,  ranging 
[i  the  simplest  kind  of  cotton  laces  which  sell  for  a  few  cents  per 
t*n  yards  to  the  more  elaborate  and  expensive  styles.  The  bulk 
aces  imported  are  machine-made  and  are  chiefly  the  product  of 
so-called  Lever  machine  or  the  Schiffli  machine. 
lie  Lever  machine  goods  originated  in  England  many  years  ago. 
imilar  industry  was  started  in  this  country  shortly  before  1909. 
:e  1909  the  industry  in  this  country  grew  very  rapidly  until  there 
e  44  domestic  plants  established  by  1919.  The  establishment  of 
own  Lever  machine  lace  industry  has  as  a  consequence  supplied 
demands  of  this  country  for  many  articles  of  this  character  which 
e  previously  made  in  England  and  France.     In  fact,  as  statistics 

show,  it  has  practically  shut  out  importations  of  such  goods  from 
'land  and  has  caused  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  imports  from 
ncc. 

lie  Schiffli  machine,  which  produces  so-called  burnt-dut  laces  and 
ntal  laces,  has  also  become  a  factor  in  this  country.  That  branch 
ur  domestic  lace-making  industry  has  also  made  remarkable  head- 
-  since  1909. 

Imbroideries  are  imported  principally  from  Switzerland,  smaller 
n tities  coming  from  Germany  and  Italy.  The  embroideries  from 
tzerland  are  also  produced  on  the  Schiffli  machine  and  come  in  a 
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treat  variety  of  patterns,  styles,  and  widths,  from  the  simple,  narru 
ind  to  the  wider  and  more  elaborate  selections. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  this  country  by  ti 
Schiffli  machine  embroidery  industry,  let  me  cite  a  comparison 
the  total  exports  of  such  goods  from  Switzerland  to  tie  Unit* 
States  and  England  for  the  years  1911,  1916,  and  1919.  In  !•'. 
Schiffli  machine  embroideries  exported  from  Switzerland  to  *1 
United  States  amounted  to  78,000,000  Swiss  francs.  In  the  ^ 
year  Switzerland  exported  to  Great  Britain  onlv  45,000,000  fe 
francs  worth  of  such  embroideries.  During  the  following  five  yaz 
the  exportation^  of  that  class  of  goods  irom  Switzerland  to  *i 
United  States  steadily  diminished  until  in  ,1916  they  amounted  ' 
only  32,000,000  Swiss  francs.  Such  exportations  to  Great  Briuj 
on  the  other  hand  in  1916  had  increased  to  75,000,000  francs.  In  lv! " 
the  figures  for  the  United  States  were  only  9,000,000  francs  whit  'd 
Great  Britain  they  were  61,000,000  francs. 

These  figures  were  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Swiss  consul 
at  New  York  City,  and,  although  the  steadily  riiniiiiiiflimg  impr* 
into  this  country  were  in  part  attributable  to  the  change  of  fa&b<& 
and  a  smaller  demand  for  the  goods  here,  nevertheless  the  decrac* 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  growth  of  our  own  American  industry.  J 
this  connection  your  attention  has  probably  been  called  to  the  num^* 
of  Schiffli  embroidery  machines  which  are  now  idle  in  this  coon:r 
While  that  unfortunate  condition  does  undoubtedly  exist  at  Ur 
present  time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  same  conditions  exar-j 
exist  in  Switzerland  to-day,  and  that  the  lack  of  business  in  b  - 
countries  is  in  no  sense  due  to  foreign  competition  but  rather  to  "i 
change  of  fashion  and  general  economic  causes.  Switzerland,  as  tv% 
know,  is  in  very  much  the  same  situation  as  the  United  SuW 
She  has  suffered  no  appreciable  depreciation  in  her  currency,  wL* 
has  remained  close  to  par  during  the  trying  postwar  period  anr  : 
to-day  actually  selling  at  a  premium  over  the  American  dollar. 

Wages  and  living  costs  there  have  increased  to  approximate, 
the  same  extent  as  in  this  country.  She  has  her  minimum  %\^- 
scales  the  same  as  we,  and  the  working  hours  of  her  industries  in 
equally  as  favorable  to  labor  as  are  our  own.  In  fact  she  has  t*»< 
far  more  liberal  in  the  treatment  of  her  laboring  classes  than  *-# 
America,  inasmuch  as  the  working  man  in  that  country  receir«  •< 
substantial  part  of  his  wages  during  the  periods  of  unemployed  - 
As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  Swiss  embroidery  costs  fcMlay  -- 
very  much  higher  than  prewar  costs. 

We  have  prepared  a  tabulation  showing  the  total  imporUtk**  • ' 
laces  and  embroideries,  including  both  machine-made  and  haad-o*^ 
goods,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  chief  cc*i3t*« 
which  produce  them,  namely,  France,  Switzerland,  TCh^Uim<  i«- 
many,  and  Italy.  In  compiling  this  statement  we  have  inclmM  -• 
figures  for  the  years  1912  and  1913 — the  last  two  years  of  the  Pa}  -• 
Aldrich  Tariff  Act — 1914  and  1915 — the  first  two  years  of  the  I.V"'  * 
wood  Tariff  Act  and  the  full  calendar  year  1920.  Our  figure*  i-* 
in  this  table  were  copied  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  nrr»  > 
for  the  years  mentioned.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  them,  knr*«*  • 
that  your  committee  will  examine  the  statement  carefully. 

We  have  also  prepared  for  the  information  of  your  commit  u*  • 
second  tabulation  showing  a  like  comparison  of  similar  import?  ir  - 
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same  countries  for  the  10  months  ending  October  31  of  last  year 
for  the  same  period  of  this  year.  These  figures  were  also  copied 
i  the  Department  of  Commerce  reports.  I  shall  not  undertake 
•sad  these  either;  but,  inasmuch  as  these  current  figures  indicate 
trend  of  importations  whether  upward  or  downward,  I  just  want 
ay  that  they  show  a  reduction  rather  than  an  increase  in  the 
es  of  such  importations  for  the  present  year  as  compared  with 
;ame  period  of  last  year. 

jnator  La  Folijette.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  prices  or  values 
lese  articles  have  increased,  that  would  indicate  a  much  greater 
ng  off  in  quantity,  would  it  not  ? 

r.  France.  Where  prices  have  actually  advanced  that  would 
rue,  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  have  actually  advanced  in  all 
3.      There  have  been  cases  where  they  have  declined,  as  is  always 

with  respect  to  articles  of  fashion.  Even  in  the  case  of  laces 
embroideries  imported  from  Germany,  about  which  country  you 
i  heard  so  much  during  the  progress  of  these  tariff  hearings  and 
h  is  alleged  to  be'  the* principal  source  of  danger  to  American 
stry,  the  official  figures  show  that  the  quantity  m  yards  of  laces 
embroideries  imported  during  the  current  year  was  only  15  per 
more  than  the  quantity  imported  during  the  same  period 
year. 

Ith  regard  to  the  rates  of  duty  formerly  and  now  provided  for 
5  and  embroideries,  you  will  recall  that  under  the  Dingley  Act 
897  laces  and  embroideries  were  dutiable  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
>er  cent  on  foreign  value;  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  of  1909 

laces  and  embroideries,  with  the  single  exception  of  such  laces 
ere  made  on  the  Lever  or  go-through  machines,  paid  a  dutv  of  60 
cent;  and  the  same  rate,  60  per  cent,  was  continued  in  the  Un- 
rood  tariff  act  of  1913.  The  Lever  machine  and  go-through 
hine  laces,  which  were  treated  separately  under  the  Payne- 
■ich  Act,  paid  a  duty  of  70  per  cent,  the  purpose  of  the  higher 

being  to  encourage  the  upbuilding  of  the  Lever  lace  industry 
his  country,  which  at  that  time  had  just  been  started.  As  a 
her  incentive  to  that  end,  Congress  under  the  same  act  also 
wred  the  free  importation  of  so-called  Lever  machines  for  a  short 
od* 

rom  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  one  exception  mentioned, 
the  past  24  years  neither  laces  nor  embroideries  have  ever  paid 
gher  rate  of  duty  than  they  are  now  paying.  For  that  matter, 
ar  as  our  knowledge  goes,  they  never  paid  a  higher  rate  under 

of  the  earlier  tariff  acts  prior  to  1897.  We  may  say  further 
,  the  60  per  cent  rate  on  laces  and  embroideries  in  the  present 
BF  act  is  the  highest  ad  valorem  duty  now  provided  for  any  line 
merchandise.  Surely  then  there  is  no  adequate  reason  at  this 
»,  when  we  are  not  confronted  with  larger  importations  of  this 
s  of  merchandise,  to  impose  a  greater  tariff  burden  on  these  lines, 
he  imposition  of  a  greater  duty  now  will,  we  believe,  be  pro- 
Live  of  two  certain  results.  It  will  afford  a  somewhat  greater 
section  against  German  goods  but  will  at  the  same  time  seriously 
ail,  if  not  altogether  shut  out,  importations  from  the  countries 
ly  allied  with  us  in  the  war  and  from  Switzerland. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Fordney  rates  ? 

Mr.  France.  I  was  speaking  of  tne  present  60  per  cent  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yoii  nave  no  present  60  per  cent  rate, 

Mr.  France.  I  mean  in  the  Underwood  Act. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you,  in  your  brief,  state  what  you  want ' 

Mr.  France.  Yes;  I  will  cover  that  later.  If  greater  protects 
is  needed  because  of  the  situation  in  Germany,  surely  tnere  is  g 
reason  why  the  remedy  to  be  applied  should  be  of  broader  applies *•: 
than  the  source  of  the  difficulty.  The  cure  should  not  be  worse  tt- 
the  disease.  To  meet  the  peculiar  and,  we  believe,  temporary  *■ 
nomic  conditions  in  Germany,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  iu 
in  your  committee's  tariff  hearings,  why  would  it  not  be  posst*! 
and  at  the  same  time  feasible,  to  provide  for  an  additional  duty,  *:* 
size  of  which  would  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  depreciation  of  tia 
currency  in  the  country  from  which  the  goods  were  imported.  <c  2 
the  case  of  indirect  shipments,  the  country  of  origin?  If  such  &&«~ 
were  provided  for  ana  if  it  were  further  provided  that  such  ivm 
would  be  levied  or  not  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  *M 
Treasury,  accordingly  as  he  might  find  that  American  industry  •"■ 
being  injured,  or  Ukely  to  be  injured,  by  certain  importations  hen?* 
of  the  depreciation  in  foreign  currency,  we  sincerely  believe  it  ww 

grove  a  full  and  complete  remedy  for  the  present  difficulty  inu 
rermany. 

A  provision  of  that  kind  would  be  closely  analogous  in  its  meth<«:  ■• 
application  to  the  provision  for  an  antidumping  duty  enacted  *i 
Congress  in  title  2  01  the  emergency  tariff  act.  It  would  at  the  &&a 
time  give  a  certain  flexibility  to  the  tariff,  as  recommended  by  *j 
President  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  and  all  the  while  with*-1 
encroaching  upon  the  legislative  functions  of  Congress  by  pennir^ 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  fix  rates  of  duty. 

Such  a  provision,  if  surrounded  by  proper  safeguards  an<l  app*/ 
on  reasonable  notice  to  the  importer  after  an  opportunity  to  > 
heard,  could  not  be  objectionable  to  any  fair-minded  citizen  c 
would,  we  believe,  furnish  all  the  protection  needed  to  meet  ensr 
gency  cases. 

I  do  not  believe  any  single  rate  of  duty  which  you  would  writ* 
the  tariff  would  meet  that  condition  all  the  way  tnrough. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  a  30-day  notice  be  long  enough  ! 

Mr.  France.  Generally  speaking,  I  should  say  yes. 

We  believe  in  a  tariff  that  is  just  and  fair  and  sufficiently  hs£ 
guarantee  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  a  legitimate  return  (* 
investment  and  efforts.  However,  we  also  desire  to  express  the  *  «■* 
and  hope  and  belief  that  the  law  should  be  so  framed  that  it  v.1 
admit  of  easy  administration  from  all  angles.  We  have  already  r-* 
on  record  as  being  utterly  opposed  to  the  American  valuator  * 
imports  as  a  basis  for  the  assessment  of  duties,  and  we  hav*  m* 
our  reasons  at  some  length.  Without  knowing  what  the  ulrirttf 
decision  of  your  committee  will  be  on  the  subject  of  American  ti  *>*- 
tion,  however,  we  find  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  impossibility  « 
suggesting  any  proper  rate  of  duty  for  laces  and  embroideries  on  J 
basis.  Tne  Fordney  tariff  bill,  as  you  know,  provides  a  doty  o> 
per  cent  for  laces  and  37}  per  cent  for  embroideries — both  on  Aw* 
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i  valuation.  These  rates,  however,  when  reduced  to  equivalent 
'en  t ages  on  foreign  value,  produce  the  most  extreme  and  startling 
ilts.  JNbt  only  do  they  greatly  exceed  the  Payne-Aldrich  duties 
foreign  value,  but  they  are  as.  widely  different  as  the  many  kinds 
aces  and  embroideries  imported.  On  laces  alone,  for  example, 
i  duties  are  equivalent  to  from  123  to  218  per  cent  on  foreign 
le. 

.  few  moments  ago  vou  were  called  upon  by  one  of  the  witnesses 
[>ok  at  samples  in  wnich  were  woven  some  gold  and  silver  threads, 
omestic  manufacturer  showed  me  a  sample  only  a  few  days  ago 
imilar  merchandise  which  is  made  to  sell  at  $6.50  per  yard.  It  was 
extreme  novelty.  Some  of  it  did  sell  at  the  beginning  at  that 
e,  but  he  had  a  Dig  lot  left  over  and  he  got  for  it  25  cents  per  yard. 
pou  can  readily  see  that  some  of  these  things  may  sell  well  at  the 
t  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  later  they  may  have  to 
lisposed  of  at  a  very  substantial  loss. 

hiring  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  the 
irman  of  that  committee  announced  on  many  occasions  that  it 
;  not  the  purpose  of  American  valuation  to  increase  the  amount 
lu ties  above  tne  level  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act.  It  is  quite 
lent,  however,  and  can  readily  be  demonstrated,  that  the  formula 
d  by  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  reducing  the  rates  of 

r  on  foreign  value  to  alleged  equivalent  rates  on  American  value 
into  account  only  the  foreign  cost  plus  the  duty  and  omitted 

many  other  elements  and  factors  which  enter  into  the  selling 
re  of  imported  merchandise  in  this  country.  As  a  result  the  rates 
ihe  Fordney  tariff  bill,  when  applied  to  a  value  in  this  country, 
ch  includes  such  additional  elements,  works  out  to  a  much  higher 
ivalent  on  foreign  value  than  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates,  which 
surnably  they  were  intended  to  equal. 

7hese  additional  factors  entering  into  the  selling  price  of  imported 
►ds  in  this  country  include  not  only  ocean  freight,  insurance,  and 
er  expenses  from  the  foreign  country  to  the  point  of  delivery  in 

Ignited  States,  which  items  are  fairly  constant  on  all  lines  of  laces 
I  embroideries  and  are  comparatively  small;  but  also  include  all 
rhead  expenses  incurred  in  this  country  by  the  importer  and  the 
fits  anticipated  or  realized  in  selling  the  merchandise  here.  These 
;er  items,  the  importer's  overhead  expense  and  profit,  are  not  by 
r  means  constant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  as  different  as  the  many 
ds  of  laces  and  embroideries  imported.  They  depend,  indeed,  not 
ne  on  the  character  of  the  merchandise  imported  but  equally  on  the 
>orter[s  method  of  doing  business,  the  class  of  trade  whicn  he  supplies, 
1  the  inherent  risks  in  Handling  laces  and  embroideries,  whicn  are 
all  cases  fashionable  and  seasonable  articles,  some  perishable,  too, 
I  which  may  sell  well  to  start  with  at  the  beginning  of  a  season 
;  ater  have  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  substantial  loss. 
is  stated  before,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  suggest  a  rate 
luty  for  laces  and  embroideries  based  on  American  valuation  which 
uld  be  equivalent  either  to  the  present  tariff  rate  or  the  Payne- 
Irich  rate.  In  fact,  to  produce  anything  like  an  equivalent 
ount  of  duties  on  American  valuation  would  entail  subdividing  the 
&  and  embroidery  paragraph  into  as  many  sections  as  might  be 
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required  to  exhaust  the  infinite  variety  of  laces  and  embroideries  wz 
a  separate  rate  for  each  such  subdivision. 

We  feel  safe  in  leaving  this  troublesome  question  of  Amen 
valuation  to  your  consideration  without  further  discussion,  as  vc 
have  already  caused  an  investigation  of  the  matter  to  be  made  unc 
the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Gentlemen,  you  knc 
how  long  it  has  taken  to  gather  that  data.  You  know  what  effort 
have  been  put  forth  and  now  many  people  have  been  necessary :: 
get  it.  Think,  now,  of  every  importation  coming  in,  and  youVj 
realize  that  you  have  the  same  condition  to  meet.  These  people  hi*i 
merely  scratched  the  surface;  they  have  not  gone  nearly  the  lenr- 
or  breadth  of  the  subject  by  any  means.  It  has  been  impossib^ 
The  whole  thing  is  not.  feasible  by  any  means.  An  examiiuti : 
of  the  schedules  prepared  and  filed  by  the  Government  investagatvs 
should  demonstrate  unmistakably  the  point  we  are  now  endear  :\ 
ing  to  make. 

In  conclusion  we  earnestly  request  your  committee  to  retain  i:j 
tried  and  proven  system  of  foreign  valuation  as  a  basis  for  Xakz^ 
ad  valorem  duties,  and  further  request  the  retention  of  the  Undent-: 
tariff  rate  of  60  per  cent  on  laces  and  embroideries,  which  is  the  sar. 
as  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate,  with  the  one  exception  heretofore  mo- 
tioned, the  reason  for  which  exception  has  long  since  ceased  to  er> 

(The  statistics  submitted  by  Mr.  France  are  as  follows :) 


Merchandise. 


Article  with  20  per  cent  mark  up 

oncost 

Article  with  25  per  cent  mark  up 

oncost 

Article  with  33)  per  cent  mark 

up  on  cost 

Article  with  50  per  cent  mark  up 

oncost 


Rate  of 

Present 

duty 

rate  of 

under 

duty  on 

Fordney 

foreign 

billon 

value. 

American 

value. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

60 

45 

60 

45 

60 

45 

60 

45 

Equiva- 
lent of 
Fordney 
rate  on 
foreign 
value. 


Per  cent. 
123 

135 

158 

218 


Amount 

Present 

of  duty 

amount 

under 

of  duty. 

Fordney 

bill. 

90.60 

SL23 

.60 

L35 

.60 

L58 

.60 

2.18  . 

• 

Present   «.t- 
selHng      z  j 


$L« 
2.06 
2.30 
2.4$ 


V' 
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Comparison  of  imports  of  laces  and  embroideries  from  principal  European  cnu***-    J 
the  years  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  and  1920,  including  handmade  facet,  lot*  <*• 
inserting 8,  galloons,  nets  and  nettings,  embroidered  edgings,  embroidered  tw 
embroidered  galloons,  and  other  articles  made  thereof  except  wearing  appard,  lart 
tains,  veils,  and  veilings. 

[Statistics  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, "  Foreign  Commerce  and  Kunari-'  '  * 

United  States.1*] 


Fiscal  year: 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Calendar  year  1920 


France. 


17,870,209 
7,800,088 
7,916,090 
4,034,806 
5,679,741 


Switzer- 
land. 


$12,717,265 

10,335,838 

8,906,331 

5,860,724 

4,167,667 


England. 


$5,978,376 
7,034,387 
8,852,616 
5,891,126 
6,199,368 


Germany. 


$7,555,729 
7;  542, 491 
5,890,546 
3,314,074 
1,283,285 


Italy. 


T  - 


ia,as    fc'« 
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oarison  of  imports  of  laces  and  embroideries  from  vrincipal  European  countries  first 

10  months  of  years  1920  ana  1921. 

$  tics  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  ''Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 

United  States."! 


P.eriod. 

France. 

Switzerland. 

England.1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Yards. 
27,971,627 
22,364,201 

Value. 

13,010,053 
1,203,695 

Quantity. 

Value. 

nths  ending  Oct.  31, 1920. 
nths  ending  Oct.  31, 1921 . 

Yards. 
98,763,901 
179,627,238 

H,  596, 273 
3,680,511 

Yards. 
71,579,451 
35,334,291 

H  001, 658 
767,940 

Period. 


nths  ending  Oct.  31, 1920. 
nths  ending  Oct.  31,  1921. 


Germany. 


Quantity. 


Yards. 
20,841,449 
23,996,846 


Value. 


$875,129 
710,927 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Yards. 
219,156,428 
261,^22,576 


Value. 


$12,483,113 
6,363,073 


rlndes  England  and  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain. 

►TB.-v-Theee  figures  do  not  include  nets  and  nettings,  which  are  not  reported  by 
tries  for  the  10-month  period.  Total  importations  from  all  countries  of  nets  and 
ngs  for  10  months  ending  October  31,  1920,  equalled  $1,868,270;  for  10  months 
ng  October  31,  1921,  equalled  $1,611,040. 

iTEMENT  OF  DAVID  E.  SCHWAB,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRE- 
SNTING  LACE  AND  EMBROIDERY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

[r.  Schwab.  It  is  my  purpose  to  be*  very  brief  and  answer  any 
stions  you  desire  to  ask,  but  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
ement  made  requesting  60  per  cent  duty  on  the  American  valu- 
n.  If  I  may  ask  this  committee,  bearing  in  mind  that  laces  are 
tionable  articles,  which  naturally  have  their  ups  and  downs  in 
>rdance  with  the  decline  of  fashion,  what  would  be  considered  a 
profit  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  ?  I  would  like  to  arrive 
ust  what  it  would  mean  to  make  a  rate  of  (}0  per  cent,  as  sug- 
:ed,  on  the  American  valuation.  Would  it  be  fair  to  assume  25 
cent  on  the  selling  price  as  profit  and  overhead  ? 
enator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  instruct  the  qommittee  on  that  t 
[r.  Schwab,  No,  sir;  I  would  like  to  give  a  demonstration, 
enator  Smoot.  The  committee  can  figure  that  out  in  a  few  minutes; 
lot  take  any  time  on  that. 

enator  Jones.  I  would  really  like  to  have  an  illustration  of  what 
witness  has  in  mind  in  that  respect.  He  has  evidently  put  into 
calculations  such  factors  as  he  deems  important,  ana  1  would 
to  have  them. 

[r.  Schwab.  I  figure  that  if  an  article  would  sell  in  this  country 
Jti  and  that  the  American  selling  price  includes  the  60  per  cent 
y  on  the  selling  price  and  25  per  cent  for  profit  and  overhead,  it 
ild  mean  that  85  per  cent  is  talken  up  by  profit  and  duty.  Figur- 
nbout  1£  per  cent  for  charges  of  packing,  commissions,  transpor- 
onf  insurance,  brings  it  down  to  13£  per  cent  remaining  as  the 
il  foreign  cost  of  the  article.  That  would  mean  the  article  would 
in  the  United  States  for  over  six  times  the  foreign  cost.     It 
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would  make  the  selling  price  here  over  600  per  cent  over  the  fonrr 
cost.  , 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  do  you  estimate  is  the  ordinary  pr>; 
for  the  importer,  including  his  expenses  ?     I  mean  the  cost  of  imp  r- 
tation,  including  his  profit.    How  much  do  you  estimate  that  to  u» 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  figured  in  this  calculation,  Senator,  25  per  ceut 
the  selling  price. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  about  the  usual  amount  you  figure  ( 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  includes  overhead,  and  I  should  judge  it  w ■•  •■ . 
be,  except,  of  course,  in  a  period  as  the  past  year,  when  the  deflar  ■ 
was  so  enormous  and  we  nad  large  stocks  on  hand  that  it  wa.*  * 
other  way. 

Senator  Jones.  But  in  normal  times  would  you  say  so  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  normal  times  I  should  think  that  would  be  n  '  • 
average. 

Senator  Jones.  And  in  addition  to  that  you  add  about  1$  per  - 
for  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  believe.  Senator,  that  would  quite  cov«  \ 
My  figures  for  the  purpose  of  this  calculation  are  very  close  im*  -• 
to  give  the  other  side  the  benefit.  One  and  one-half  per  cent  • 
packing  charges,  transportation  to  the  port  of  shipment,  transix  r.  - 
tion  across  the  ocean,  as  well  as  commissions  and  landing  trur:- 
here,  would  probably  be  very  small. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  understand  your  statement,  and  I  * 
you  to  repeat  it  again,  slowly.     I  do  not  see  how  you  get  600  per  ♦•• 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  the  selling  price  is  $6 

Senator  Smoot  (interposing).  -The  American  price ? 

Mr.   Schwab.   Ye3,  Senator.     There  would  be  included  ax  :-• 
American  wholesale  selling  price  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  $6,  or  $T.  • 
a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  or  $1.50,  mating  a  total  of  85  per  con:  *  ' 
profit  and  duty,  or  $5.10.     Assuming  that  the  other  cnarge*  I  •■ 
ierred  to  would,  be  1£  per  cent,  or  9  cents,  that  would  leave  a\  •• 
13J  per  cent  for  the  actual  foreign  cost  of  the  article,  or  SI  ck> 
Eighty-five  per  cent  is  six  times  13£  per  cent.     It  would  meai»  ti- 
the foreign  cost  would  be  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  selling  price  *. 
the  duty  on  foreign  cost  about  450  per  cent  instead  of  60  per 
as  now. 

Senator  Curtis.  What  would  you  sell  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  $6 is  the  assumed  selling  price  here  for  the  pur?- 
of  illustrating  what  the  suggested  60  per  cent  duty  on  the  Aintp  . 
valuation  basis  would  mean.     Included  is  25  per  cent  for  prod!  --' 
overhead,  probably  a  fair  average.     When  you  mark  these  good-  •  • 
must  mark  them  with  a  profit,  because  frequent  change  of  style  a  -' 
eventually  you  must  have  a  loss. 

Senator  Jones.  My  information  was  just  the  same  as  you  \v 
given,  but  I  wanted  to  bring  it  out  for  the  record,  that  that  w* 
usual  figure  of  the  selling  profit  and  overhead  charge  in  expen^*  *  * 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Schwab.  "Yes,  sir.     I  would  further  like  to  say  that  the  &?*• 
man  who  appeared  before  also  referred  to  a  certain  etas  of  U 
which  were  shown  here  as  made  on  the  Lever  go-through  mafj 
and  that  he  is  meeting  with  destructive  German  competition  on  ~J  • 
goods.     This  committee  has  means  of  finding  out  that   then*  i*  • 
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us  try  established  in  Germany  with  the  Lever  go-through  ma- 
nes. The  gentleman  is  apparently  mistaken.  There  is  a  class  of 
ds  sold  in  Germany  which  is  a  different  class  of  goods.  Our 
imittee  stands  committed  to  provisions  to  protect  the  American 
Qufacturers  against  an  influx  of  goods. 

"here  is  another  matter  with  respect  to  a  certain  character  of 
>ds  which  are  made  on  the  Lever  go-through  machines.    They 

a  popular-priced  article  and  vary  in  price  from  5  cents  up.  The 
k  of  them  sell  for  5  cents.  They  sfell  very  largely  in  the  5-cent 
res,  and  are  used  by  the  masses  for  trimming  inexpensive  gar- 
its.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  goods  have  not  been 
de  efficiently  or  come  down  sufficiently  in  the  United  States  and 
Id  have  come  down  further.  I  will  demonstrate,  on  the  other 
id,  during  the  war  we  were  not  getting  the  French  goods  to  any 
ent,  and  we  could  not  take  the  goods  here,  as  they  were  poorly 
de,  not  finished  correctly,  even  from  England,  who  is  the  originator 
he  Lever  machine  and  Lever  goods.  It  would  deprive  the  people 
satisfactory  goods  of  this  character  if  we  could  not  get  the  French 
ds.  They  are  called  Val  laces.  I  would  like  to  leave  for  com- 
ison  samples  of  these  articles  made  with  the  same  material  and 

same  construction  in  the  various  countries,  and  the  difference 

be  obvious. 

lowever,  this  same  Lever  machine  makes  other  articles  of  the 
racter  I  have  here  most  successfully  in  America, 
enator  Watson.  Did  I  understand,  you  to  say  they  do  not  have 
t  kind  of  machines  in  Germany  ? 

Ir.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  no  Lever  machines  in  Germany; 
v  are  not  used  there. 

senator  Watson.  They  are  not  used  by  the  lace-manufacturing 
ustry  in  Germany  ? 

Ir.  Schwab.  No,  sir.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  and 
jlish  abroad.  On  some  goods  the  English  excel  and  on  some  the 
nch  excel.  Here  are  a  few  classes  of  goods  made  on  these  ma- 
ties  which  indicate  the  various  styles.  These  are  manufactured 
America.  Here  is  one  article  I  can  get  for  $1.50  a  yard  in  this 
ntry. 

•enator  Watson.  Is  that  made  in  this  country? 
Ir.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir.  4 

Senator  Watson.  That  first  article  you  laid  down  ? 
Ir.  Schwab.  This  article  here  is  made  in  America  at  $1.50.  I 
e  here  an  article  offered  from  France.  I  have  just  received 
se  samples,  and  it  will  cost  us  $2.50  to  land  the  French  article, 
■e  is  an  article  furnished  by  another  firm.  The  American  article 
Tom  $2.50  to  $1.50.  The  European  cost  landed  originally  is 
•ut  $4  on  the  same  article. 

•enator  Watson.  Why  does  it  cost  more  to  make  it  here  than  it 
s  over  there  ? 

Ir.  Schwab.  Senator,  I  have  illustrated  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
» fact  that  they  are  36  inches  wide  with  a  large  amount  of  material 
them  would  have  something  to  do  with  it.     These  large  articles 

less  here  than  abroad.  The  smaller  articles  shown  before 
wire  more  labor.  Here  is  another  article  we  buy  for  75  cents 
ft.     The  cost  of  this  article  to  land  from  France  would  be  $1.05. 
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Senator  Sutherland.  The  French  article  is  wider  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir.     They  are  all  36  inches  wide.     Ihaveser?r*. 
others,  but  I  believe  that  will  serve  the  purpose.     Here  is  l- 
from  this  Lever  go-through  industry  another  article  made  of  heat 
weight  than  this  article  liere,  which  also  can  not  be  brought y  -- 
from  England  or  France,  as  the  American-made  article  is  cheaper 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  French  or  English  article  costs  m,- 
laid  down  here  than  the  domestic  article  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  By  far,  Senator. 

Senator  Watson.  Do  you  want  us  to  understand  that  the  wi^* 
paid  there  are  higher  than  those  paid  here  in  the  same  branch  of  *r 
industry? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Senator,  as  I  explained  before,  the  articles  whic_ . 
show  have  a  large  amount  of  material.  While  requiring  much  lai» ' 
the  amount  of  labor  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  large  amount 
material  used.  The  most  stylish  articles  to-day  yielding  the  lar*s 
volume  of  business  and  profits  in  laces  have  been  of  Amen-.* 
manufacture. 

Senator  Sutherland.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  French  u: 
English  articles  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Sixty  per  cent  on  the  foreign  cost. 

Senator  Sutherland.  The  price  is  quoted  including  the  dutv 

Mr.  Schwab.  Including  the  duty  and  charges  of  landing  in^v 
York. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Does  that  account  for  most  of  this  ei'  > 
over  the  domestic  price  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Naturally  it  adds  to  the  cost  and  is  partially  resj><: 
sible   and  fully  protects  American  industries.     We   are  perfa^ 
satisfied  with  this  60  per  cent  duty  on  foreign  cost.     We  hare  ?**• 
further  and  on  German  goods  stand  committed  to  a  just  provi; : 
for  additional  duty  if  found  necessary. 

Senator  Sutherland.  Generally  speaking,  you  prefer  the  foreign- 
made  article  to  that  made  in  America  i 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  necessarily.     It  is  a  question  of  style  and  pm 

There  is  one  matter  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to.     The  gent' 
man  who  spoke  before  on  so-called  Schiffli  laces  and  embroider* 
mentioned  my  firm  having  a  factory  in  Austria.     He  is  misinforms 
The  firm  of  wh^ch  I  am  a  member  formerly  had  for  many  ye**?  * 
factory  in  Austria,  which  in  1912  or  1911  was  scrapped. 

The  gentleman  also  showed  some  net  flounces  made  on  Scfc^ 
machines.  I  might  say  I  have  used  thousands  of  yards  of  u^ 
flounces  made  in  America  as  against  100  yards  or  50  made  ihn>i- 
and  they  can  be  made  here  in  competition  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAX  NEUBURGER,  REPRESENTING  THE  XJLC! 
AND  EMBROIDERY  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  (INC.!. 

Mr.  Neuburger.  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  has  bees  *• 
in  the  brief  which  Mr.  France  has  submitted,  and  what  Mr.  Sckt  ;'■ 
has  said. 

I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  statement  made  bv  a  represent*!  * 
of  a  domestic  manufacturer,  who  spoke  about  there  being  *  ^ 
crimination,  and  many  idle  machines  in  western  New  York  or  *t#  *■ 
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r  the  industry  is  located.  That  is  usually  true  all  over  the  world 
egard  to  these  laces  and  embroideries,  with  the  exception  of  Ger- 
nj.  In  regard  to  laces  and  embroideries,  they  are  subject  .to 
lion,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  embroideries  have  not  been  in  style 
lemand  by  the  trade  to  which  we  are  selling.  The  people  who 
e  made  big  money  during  the  war,  when  importations  were  not 
ling  in,  should  not  cry  out  suddenly  now  and  want  protection  ad 
rritum,  simply  because  their  business  is  slack  now.  That  condi- 
l  exists  all  over. 

t  was  stated,  referring  to  me,  I  think,  that  one.  of  the  importers 
)  was  here  formerly  had  machines  and  sold  them  two  years  ago. 
ave  operated  machines  both  here  and  in  Switzerland,  and  I  sold 
m  out  because  I  am  a  dealer  in  laces  and  embroideries,  and  did 
care  to  be  a  manufacturer  in  order  to  ha\e  an  open  market  to 
vv  from.  That  was  the  reason  I  sold  the  machines.  The  man  to 
>m  I  sold  them  has  made  a  fortune  since  he  had  them.  Sometimes 
ixe  manufacture  of  an  article  where  a  man  is  resourceful,  that  is 
Lt  will  happen. 

Jl  I  want  to  say  in  answer  to  this  same  gentleman's  statement 
b  instead  of  selling  imported  goods  we  should  sell  domestic  goods 
rafter  is  from  the  statement  he  has  made  that  he  wants  55  or  60 
cent  protection  on  American  valuation,  what  chance  is  there  for 
body  to  sell  any  goods  at  such  a  terrific  price?  which  can  be  re- 
id  to  the  ultimate  consumer  only  at  a  prohibitive  rate  t  There 
3  chance  for  anybody  to  exist  that  way.    The  importer  who  brings 

foods  in  from  other  lands  is,  in  my  estimation  and  I  think  that 
e  committee,  just  as  necessary  a  link  in  the  chain  of  commerce 
he  domestic  manufacturer, 
hat  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

LEVEE  LACES. 

[Paragraph  1430.] 

TBMENT  OF  HENBY  N.  BERRY,  LYNN,  MASS.,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  RICHMOND  LACE  WORKS. 

r.  Berry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  letting 

appear  at  this  time.    I  was  quite  ill  this  morning  and  last  night, 

^plains  my  not  appearing  here  this  morningf    I  am  01  now| 

I  am  ready  to  make  a  try  of  it,  and  I  crave  your  indulgence  for  a 

moments. 

y  name  is  Henry  N.  Berry  and  my  residence  Lynn,  Mass.    I  am 

president  and  the  largest  stockholder  of  the  Richmond  Lace 
*ks,  and  we  manufacture  lace  on  the  Lever  go-through  machine. 

Lever  go-through  machine  manufactures  lace. 

am  representing  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  and  also  the  Lace 

)ciation  Manufacturers  of  New  England. 

came  here  not  as  an  expert  hut  as  a  business  man  with  practical 

»rience,  particularly  in  building  up  the  Richmond  Lace  Works. 

i  1908  two  or  three  of  my  business  friends  and  myself  decided 

wo  would  invest  in  the  establishment  of  a  Lever  go-through 

plant,  and  we  did  establish  in  the  village  of  Alton,  K.  L,  near 
terly  in  that  State,  a  go-through  plant,  which  at  that  time  con- 
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tained  three  of  the  Lever  go-through  machines.  The  plant  w*; 
very  small  one  at  that  time.  We  gradually  increased  our  hm-v 
ment.  We  increased  the  number  of  Lever  go-through  machiia 
and  we  developed  the  plant  until  to-day  we  have  thirty  of  the  It* 
go-through  machines,  and  our  investment,  which  started  somevto 
around  $40,000,  as  I  remember  it,  is  to-day  in  excess  of  S600.C1* 
We  have  now  a  complete  plant,  not  only  for  making  the  fabric  on  2 
Lever  go-through  machines,  but  also  for  doing  the  oleaching,  djwas 
and  finishing,  so  that  we  now  get  out  the  complete  product. 

Our  company  is  typical  of  practically  all  the  go-through  lace  cr 
panies  in  the  country. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  jovl  paean  by  a  go-through  michir- 

Mr.  Berry.  It  is  the  name  given  to  the  machine.  It  is  a  sort  • 
weaving  process  based  on  a  card.    I  am  not  an  expert. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  a  lace  called  go-through  lace ! 

Mr.  Berry.  No;  that  is  the  name  of  the  machine. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  machine? 

Mr.  Berry.  Yes;  it  is  the  Lever  go-through  machine.  The  nir* 
"Lever"  comes  from  the  man  who  invented  it,  while  the  trrs 
"go-through"  comes  from  the  process,  which  means  a  certain  fcr. 
of  weave.  These  machines  are  used  by  practically  all  the  laoe  *c 
p&nies  in  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Didn't  you  get  the  machine  in  free  of  duty ' 

Mr.  Berry.  Most  of  them  came  in  free  of  duty;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  remember  that  we  put  them  on  the  free  fe ' 
order  to  get  you  started  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Berry.  Yes.  We  took  advantage  of  that.  We  heard  run*.  ^ 
that  they  might  be  gotten  in  free. 

We  started  in  1908.  At  that  time  we  had  three  machine*  U 
1909  and  1910  the  duty  was  taken  off  the  machines,  and  we  impr.J 
most  of  our  machines  during  that  period.  We  have  had  to  bur  <> 
or  two  more  since.  We  have  gone  ahead  until  our  investment :  "* 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600,000.  The  product  that  we  get  on? ' 
the  course  of  the  year  will,  perhaps,  run  up  to  something  orc 
million  dollars.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Richmond  Lace  W»-v 
alone. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ?    Just  what  are  you  asking  £* 

Mr.  Berry.  Briefly,  this  is  what  we  want.  We  want  60  ptf  ^  ' 
on  the  American  valuation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  45? 

Mr.  Berry.  Instead  of  45,  because  I  am  satisfied  from  my  :•*« 
tical  experience  that  that  is  the  minimum  that  we  can  live  on. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  foreign  valuation  what  do  you  want ' 

Mr.  Berry.  As  to  the  foreign  valuation,  I  can  not  t*U  yo 
should  have  to  leave  that  to  the  experts,  but  I  know  it  weak 
a  figure  that  would  be  absurd.     I  have  heard  it  estimated  fac  ' 
some  of  the  people  who  have  been  asked  at  130  per  cent.    I  ax.  " 
sure  of  that,  out  I  am  sure  of  the  60  per  cent. 

After  investing  our  money  and  putting  up  a  plant  0©  _>  ■' 
cent  originally,  then  60  per  cent,  and  having  accepted  the  invito 
of  the  Government  to  buy  these  machines,  we  fina  that  w*  an?  a| 
peted  with  to  such  an  extent  that  unless  we  are  protected  *.••  '- 
extent  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  American  valuation  v  *-*- 
soon  be  extinct. 
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enator  Watson.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  business  now? 
Ir.  Berry.  We  are  hustling  to  find  a  place  to  put  our  goods. 

are  not  succeeding  in  running  at  full  capacity.  We  have  run 
*e  than  we  should  otherwise  have  run  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
d  up  our  business  hoping  big  business  would  come,  and  hoping 
and  relying  on  adequate  protection  to  save  the  investment  wnich 
have  made  based  on  a  tariff  of  70  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  and 
■  bv  reason  of  having  brought  in  machines  during  tnat  one  year 

of  duty. 

enator  Watson.  Do  you  think  that  this  condition  is  due  to  nu- 
tations ? 

[r.  Berry.  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  that  is  a  large  portion 
L  I  will  cite  some  cases  very  briefly,  because  I  do  not  need  to 
3  up  time  on  it. 

fa  are  putting  out  a  pattern  which  we  are  selling  for  $2.80.  A 
tern  that  is  exactly  identical  is  being  offered  in  competition  with 
n  all  directions  to-day  at  $1.80,  substantially  less  than  our  cost, 

pattern  that  we  are  putting  out  for  $4.10  is  manufactured  in 
many  and  is  being  offered  on  all  sides  at  $2.15. 

third  pattern  that  we  are  putting  out  at  $4.50  is  being  offered  by 
many  at  $3  in  our  markets. 

fourth  one  that  we  are  putting  out  at  $5.85 

enator  Watson.  Does  that  mean  the  yard  ? 

r.  Berry.  No;  that  is  the  gross. 

>nator  Watson.  We  want  to  know  the  unit. 

r.  Berry.  Oh,  yes.    I  am  glad  you  spoke  of  that.    Our  unit  is 

gross.    These  figures  that  I  am  giving  you  are  for  the  gross. 

Ee  fourth  pattern  that  we  are  putting  out  for  $5.85  is  being 

ed  by  Germany  in  competition  with  us  at  $4.    Those  are  four 

>rtant  patterns  for  us.    In  all  those  cases  they  are  being  offered 

lbstantially  less  than  our  cost. 

>nator  Dillingham.  To  whom  are  they  offered  ? 

r.  Berry.  To  the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers. 

tnator  Watson.  Are  they  offered  in  the  same  market? 

r.  Berry.  Yes;  in  the  same  market.    Our  salesmen  first  find  it 

by  going  to  these  men.    They  say,  "Oh,  no;  I  do  not  want  to 

to  you;  I  have  this  pattern,  this  same  thing,  that  I  can  buy 
per.     Good  day." 

nator  Dillingham.  Does  that  correspondingly  low  price  go  on 
ugh  to  the  consumer? 
r.  Berry.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

nator  Dillingham.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  had  looked  into 
etail  trade. 

p.  Berry.  I  have  to  a  slight  extent.  Do  you  mean  the  public  ? 
nator  Dillingham.  Certainly. 

r.  Berry.  Oh,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  speak  of  the  consumer  as 
nanufacturer  to  whom  we  sell  our  lace.  He  builds  it  up  in  the 
of  trimmings. 

nator  Dillingham.  I  was  speaking  of  the  general  public  when 
id  "consumer."     I  was  wondering  whether  the  Germans  sold 

goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer  at  a  less  price  than  you  do. 
*.   Berry.  I  do  not  know  about  that.    The  sales  that  I  am 
ng  about  are  sales  in  large  quantities.    My  experience  has  been 

8HS27— 22-hsoh  14 14 
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solely  confined  to  where  we  sell  them  in  competition,  namely,  to  a 
manufacturer.     We  sell  only  to  the  manufacturer. 

Senator  Watson.  What  Senator  Dillingham  was  trying  to  get  i 
was  whether  that  smaller  price  goes  on  through  to  the  ultimate  m 
sinner  or  whether  the  retailer  makes  an  exorbitant  profit. 

Mr.  Beery.  I  doubt  if  it  does.  My  belief  based  upon  experiraf 
is  that  the  general  public  has  to  pay  a  high  price  and  that  a  gr* 
big  profit  is  made  by  the  retailer.  However,  we  never  sell  except  > 
the  manufacturers.  Thajb  has  been  our  business  solely.  la' 
illustrates,  in  a  general  way,  what  we  are  up  against.  I  am  s*t&* 
that  we  must  have  the  American  valuation  in  order  to  be  protect'*: 
In  the  first  place,  I  feel  that  to  put  a  huge  per  cent  of  duty— pert** 
140  per  cent — on  the  foreign  valuation  is  not  businesslike  nor  •? 
proper  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  difference  if  that  is  what  it  amounts: 

Mr.  Berry.  Well,  if  it  were  the  equivalent  mathematically  " 
would  be  the  same,  but  I  believe  there  are  two  differences  ia 
differences  that  we  know,  namely,  that  the  same  goods  come  fc/s 
different  countries  and  they  have  different  foreign  invoice  prrs» 
Therefore  it  tends  to  make  the  market  unsettled.  I  believe,  fun«r 
with  a  big  ad  valorem  duty  placed  on  the  foreign  valuation  3 
temptation  is  going  to  be  mucn  greater  to  have  those  invoices  trs 
abroad  manipulated.  I  believe  that  the  American  appraisers  " 
this  side  will  be  perfectly  helpless  and  will  not  be  able  to  have  tr 
data  in  front  of  them  or  to  verify  that  data  in  any  proper  way  if  *a 
foreign  valuation  is  used,  whereas,  if  the  American  valuation  is  os<- 
that  is,  the  local  wholesale  price  on  this  side — the  American  Tibs 
can  determine  that  and  have  the  data  and  methods  of  checkup? 
the  data  before  them. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the  imprcif 
of  foreign  goods  do  not  put  the  price  down,  or  that  they  hare  r ' 
put  it  down  in  the  past,  as  low  as  they  could  possibly  do  it 

Mr.  Berry.  I  suppose  that  is  true,  Senator.  I  am  not  an  «>" 
along  this  line.  I  simply  am  a  practical  manufacturer.  I  am  ^ 
far  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Kichmond  Lace  Works.  It  is  z 
money  that  went  into  it,  and  I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  wbv: 
believe  and  what  I  feel  from  my  personal  experience.  I  furib 
believe,  from  the  best  study  that  I  can  give  to  the  subject,  th»* 
we  put  on  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  American  valuation,  it  is  not  pa 
to  be  an  easy  picnic;  it  is  going  to  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  f«* 
rather  difficult.     It  is  not  going  to  be  a  snap. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  to  use  the  closest  management  in  Use  r 
and  we  have  had  also  to  employ  the  closest  buying  of  our  jir» 
I  think,  at  that,  we  have  been  rather  fortunate  in  our  buying  ^ 
yarns.  I  believe  from  all  the  facts  before  me,  as  far  as  I  can  se»  * 
manufacturer,  that  we  need  that  60  per  cent  on  the  American  rifi 
tion.  I  further  believe  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  thnu  - 
the  future.  In  other  words,  we  shall  have  to  continue  the  T># 
careful  buying,  and  we  shall  have  to  have  prudent  management  * 
shrewd  manipulation  of  our  business. 

I,  therefore,  most  earnestly  ask  that  rate.  I  further  wish  v  « 
this — and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact — that  at  my  plant,  as  I  am  pi*** 
to  call  it,  we  have  figured  closer,  and  so  far  have  had  better  ma^«- 
ment  in  our  operations  than  almost  all  of  the  other  laoe  compa^"* 
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refore,I  state  with  great  confidence  that  all  the  lace  companies  in 
line  of  manufacture  using  the  Lever  go-through  machine  need 

minimum.    I  believe  some  need  it  more  than  we  do. 
entlemen,  unless  you  have  some  questions,  I  have  nothing  more 
iy.    I  have  tried  to  tell  you  in  a  practical  way  what  we  need  and 

we  need  it. 

am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  filing  a  memorandum,  which  is  not 
?hnical  brief,  but  merely  a  memorandum  which  I  dictated,  before 
t  Boston.    It  is  along  the  lines  I  have  already  indicated, 
crave  your  indulgence  for  my  inability  to  appear  this  morning, 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  hearing  me  this  afternoon. 

XBT  OF  KBVKY  JT<  BBEKY,  BSPBSSEKTXKO  THS  KX0KK01TD  LACE  WOKKS. 

q  plant  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  is  in  a  way  symbolical  of  the  plants  of  the 
us  lace  companies  in  this  country.  They  were  all  started  under  the  protection 
*  American  tariff.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works. 
08  two  or  three  business  men  looking  about  for  an  advantageous  investment 
or  a  legitimate  business  looked  into  the  manufacture  of  lace  by  means  of  Lever 
rough  machines,  which  had  been  used  for  some  considerable  time  extensively 
ance  and  in  Great  Britain  but  which  were  comparatively  little  known  in  the 
*i  States.  To  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  lace  with  these  machines  in  the 
d  States  was  to  a  considerable  extent  an  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eas  had  been  a  success  in  Great  Britain  ana  in  France  and  there  was  in  force 
ted  States  law  placing  a  70  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
iandise  of  this  character.  These  investors,  believing  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
pas  and  relying  on  the  tariff  duty  contained  in  the  United  States  revenue  law, 
ifihed  the  plant  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  in  the  year  1908,  starting  the 
facture  with  three  Lever  go-through  lace  machines.  The  plant  was  located 
ton,  R.  I.,  near  Westerly,  in  that  State,  and  the  investors  continuously  from 
im  increased  their  investment  and  developed  the  plant  and  the  business  of 
?  the  product  of  the  machines.  The  number  of  the  machines  gradually  increased 
at  the  present  time  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  is  operating  30  Levers  go-through 
ines  and  the  investment  to-day  is  approximately  $600,000.  The  company, 
»  whole,  has  been  distinctly  successful  and  has  improved  in  value  and  in  efn- 
r  during  that  period  and  up  to  the  present  time. 

und  the  year  1910  the  Government  enacted  a  law  exemptingthese  Lever  eo- 
>h  machines  from  any  duty  for  a  period  of  about  one  year.  We  increased  the 
or  of  our  machines  Largely  during  that  period.  This  was  an  invitation  to  us 
est  American  money  in  tnis  business. 

inception  of  the  company,  the  original  investment,  the  additional  investment 
years  proceeded,  and  the  development  of  the  business  have  all  been  under- 
relying  on  the  duty  in  force  under  the  tariff  laws  and  further  relying  on  a  con- 
1  reasonable  protection  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government;  and 
is  true  of  the  Richomnd  Lace  Works  is  in  general  true  of  every  lace  plant  in 

untry. 

the  present  time  the  plant  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  comprises  not  only 

>  Levers  go-through  machines  above  mentioned  but  also  a  very  considerable 

it  of  necessary  auxiliary  machinery,  including  machinery  and  equipment  for 

ling,  dyeing,  and  finishing  lace  goods.    Our  power  plant  is  a  combination  of 

nd  water  power,  including  two  water* wheels,  two  steam  engines,  and  two  elec- 

neratore.    In  addition  to  the  plant  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  owns  practically 

?  land  on  which  the  village  of  Alton  is  located.    It  owns  the  houses  where  a 

proportion  of  its  workmen  live,  these  houses  accommodating  50  families.    The 

jond  Lace  Works  also  has  a  store  building,  a  water  supply  system,  and  generates 

ippliee  electric  current  for  lighting,  power,  etc.,  throughout  the  village  of  Al- 

Thifl  company  emplovB  from  135  to  150  persons  in  the  mill  and  also  supplies 

for  approximately  l30  families  outside  the  mill — this  for  thread  drawing, 

families  being  scattered  over  a  radius  of  about  10  miles  from  the  factory.    The 

41  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  for  four  weeks  in  October,  1921  was  approxi- 

?  130,000.    The  character  of  the  laces  manufactured  is  largely  Gluny  and  torchon 

rith  some  vals.    During  the  history  of  the  Richmond  Lace  Works  we  have  had 

tition,  and  at  times  very  close  competition,  from  the  laces  imported  from 
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abroad,  and  it  has  only  been  by  the  closest  management,  coupled  with  very 
purchase  of  yarns,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  compete  with  any  success  «u 
the  imported  laces. 

Recently  we  have  been  threatened  with  a  competition  which,  unless  cL^csr 
spells  ruin  for  the  lace  industry.  Under  conditions  existing  prior  to  the  Great  s> 
and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  war  period  the  business  of  manufaw 
lace  on  Lever  go-through  machines  was  a  normal  business  which,  if  most  onf-l 
managed  with  shrewd  buying  and  careful  management,  insured  a  reasonable  3'» 
return,  but  never  huge  returns  and  never  any  returns  except  under  the  most  of. 
manipulation;  and  this  business  was  always  carried  on  in  close  business  compm 
with  the  imported  laces. 

This  business  could  only  have  been  started  under  the  70  per  cent  ad  valaren  l 
prescribed  in  the  tariff  laws  of  the  country.  It  could  only  have  developed  i&ri  ~ 
tinued  to  live  under  an  adequate  protection  by  these  tariff  laws.  It  can  cmh  »tj 
now  and  in  the  future  under  a  suitable  tariff  protection.  Given  an  inadeqinfrxr 
protection,  the  result  inevitably  will  be  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  bueiaae  * 
whole,  and  this  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  or  of  guesswork. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  market  has  been  flooded  with  German  and  Fto 
laces  of.  the  same  character  and  style  as  those  manufactured  in  this  couutr  a 
these  laces  are  being  offered  in  our  markets  and  in  competition  with  our  gw&  i 

Slices  substantially  less  than  our  cost  of  manufacture.    This  is  the  simple  hct  l 
oes  not  require  any  argument  to  show  that  unless  this  state  of  things  is  con* « 
the  lace  industry  in  this  country  is  doomed. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  is  one  means  and  one  means  only  for  main 
the  present  and  future  existence  of  the  lace  industry  and  that  is  an  adequate 
The  precise  question  before  your  committee  is,  What  is  an  adequate  tirirT 
amount  of  tariff  varies  somewhat  with  the  different  classes  of  lace  manof».r 
The  experts  of  the  American  Lace  Association  have  computed  from  an  exhi  ■- 
examination  of  data  a  schedule  recently  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Meui* '  -tj 
mittee  of  the  House,  showing  that  the  protection  needed  by  the  lace  business  r*^^i 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  at  least  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation. 

Any  material  valuation  from  sucn  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  would  t*- 1 
inadequate.  And  this  duty  of  60  per  cent  would  not  give  us  any  easy  task-  It 
to  continue  in  business  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  importatknf  sr: 
give  any  adequate  return  whatever  to  the  investors  in  these  lace  works  the  t^£* 
in  the  future  would  have  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  degree  of  close  ami  c — 
management  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past.  Not  only  do  we  need  *> 
protection  as  indicated  herein  but  we  need  it  quickly.  We  can  not  hvk*;  "< 
maintain  our  organizations  in  the  face  of  this  foreign  competition. 

We  are  advised  that  our  views  are  combated  in  various  directions  by  the  m^  ■ 
by  retailers  who  import,  by  the  organized  trades  of  Germany  with  the  poss»ji> 
subsidization,  and  these  various  influences  exert  themselves  through  a  mow  • r 
effective  propaganda.  We  have  no  propaganda  to  put  forth.  We  come  he^r 
and  give  you  the  facts  in  relation  to  our  business  and  the  existing  diffrco)>" 
future  dangers.  We  offer  to  prove  the  facts  which  we  assert.  We  ask  for  i*v- 
from  you — for  adequate  protection,  and  we  place  our  case  in  youx  hand?  *.- 
utmost  confidence. 

The  Richmond  Lace  Works  is  a  member  of  the  New  England  Lace  Msn.i*~ 
Association  and  we  are  authorized  to  ask  on  behalf  of  that  Association  far  » *ar.  - 
tection  of  at  least  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  American  valuation.    Tk-s 
tion  comprises  an  investment  of  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000. 

STATEMENT  OF  HUGO  N.  SCHLOSS,  REPRESENTING  THBLBI** 
LACE  AND  NETTING  WORKS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  AND  AXE&Kl 
LACE  MANUFACTURING  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  have  a  brief  you  may  file  it  with  tl* 
mittee. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes;  I  have  a  brief  which  I  would  like  U>  *-  a 
later  to  the  committee. 

I  represent  the  Liberty  Lace  &  Netting  Works,  of  New  Y<*r»  m 
am  also  a  member  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the  America  ** 
Manufacturers'  Association. 
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he  industry  which  I  represent  is  principally  the  Lever  lace.  The 
mfacture  of  Lever  lace  was  established  in  this  country  in  1909 
1910  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  when  we  started  in  business, 
we  imported  our  machines  free  of  duty  at  that  time,  under  a 
section  of  70  per  cent  on  our  goods.  Since  that  time  the  Under- 
d  bill  has  reduced  that  to  60  per  cent. 

o  start  with,  I  would  like  to  answer  the  former  speaker  about 
e  laces  [indicating],     I  believe  some  of  these  are  our  goods.     At 
t  they  look  like  ours, 
re  they,  Mr.  Schwab  S 
r.  Schwab.  I  think  they  are. 

;r.  Schloss.  Mr.  Schwab  said  we  sell  them  for  $1.50  a  yard. 
y  are  made  of  artificial  silk. 

ftiat  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this:  These  goods  were  imported  from 
ice  at  $4.50,  $5,  and  $6  a  yard.  The  article  is  a  distinct  nov- 
It  comes  somewhat  under  the  category  of  the  Sower  shown 
ou  this  morning.  The  Calais  manufacturers  produce  artistic  goods. 
y  make  the  more  elegant  and  higher  quality  of  merchandise, 
article  comes  to  this  country,  and  the  importer  or  the  retailer 
sometimes  buys  his  goods  in  Europe  puts  them  on  sale  at  a 
-  high  price,  and  I  have  found  on  that  particular  item  the  profit 
on  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  was  so  tremendous  that  it  was 
ible  for  us  to  compete.  We  have  commercialized  the  article, 
icing  qualities,  making  sometimes  the  same  pattern  and  some- 
ts  similar  patterns,  and  we  are  selling  those  goods  to-day  at 
0  a  yard,  permitting  the  importer  to  make  his  profit  at,  Mr. 
vab  says,  25  per  cent,  and  allowing  the  retailer  to  make  a  profit 
0  per  cent  on  his  cost,  and  sometimes  more  than  that.  That 
vs  that  merchandise  to  go  to  the  consumer  or  buying  public  for  a 
t  deal  less  money  than  the  importer  could  have  imported  them 

these  goods  come  in  at  $4  a  yard,  why  does  the  American  manu- 
irer  sell  the  goods  for  $1.50?  He  has  protection,  according 
lis  gentleman.  Why  does  he  not  take  advantage  of  it?  Does 
competition  among  the  American  manufacturers  take  care  of 
i  So  I  do  not  think  we  need  fear  overprotection.  Competition 
take  care  of  that  matter. 

nator  Smoot.  If  there  is  only  one  manufacturer  it  will  not  take 
of  it. 

r.  Schloss.  If  there  is  only  one  manufacturer? 
nator  Smoot.  Yes. 

r.  Schloss.  Oh,  no.  But  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  are  beginning  to 
a  them  now  in  their  factory.  There  are  five  or  six  others  in  this 
try  making  them. 

nator  La  Follette.  Are  they  all  selling  them  at  the  same  price  ? 
r.  Schloss.  About  the  same  price.  The  market  price  is  usually 
>lished  by  the  different  manufacturers. 

i  I  say,  this  is  the  novelty  end  of  the  line.  The  standard  grade  of 
made  is  a  different  kind.  We  make  the  same  goods  in  this 
try  as  are  made  in  France.  We  can  tell  how  mucn  it  costs  to 
i*  goods  in  France.  This  happens  to  be  the  only  item  that  we 
ibie  to  compete  with,  because  the  foreign  manufacturers  have 
m  such  a  tremendous  profit. 
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When  this  lace  paragraph  was  written  in  the  House,  Congresses 


Garner,  at  the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  uu 
this  remark  in  regard  to  lace,  and  it  is  in  the  record: 


This  being  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  schedules  in  the  tariff  law  it  sec 
to  me  you  ought  to  have  a  thorough  survey  of  it  by  the  Tariff  Commiasian  in  <r.! 
that  the  committee  might  get,  as  far  as  it  can,  the  impartial  viewpoint  of  that  >»< 
Undoubtedly  the  statistics  in  this  instance  would  show  that  it  would  stand,  te 
revenue  standpoint,  a  considerably  larger  rate  than  it  has  now. 


When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  Mr.  Green,  who 
wrote  the  paragraph  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  made  its 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

Even  a  rate  of  45  per  cent  would  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  American  manabrtL**" 
of  laces  to  continue  in  business.  Laces  can  be  brought  in  at  one-third  the  rw  1 
domestic  production. 

That  is  absolutely  true.  The  goods  are  sold  on  a  close  maipe  •» 
profit.  The  great  disparity  in  the  cost  of  making  lace  in  this  comsr 
and  Europe  is  entirely  due  to  the  tremendous  difference  in  thel^i 
cost.  As  an  example  of  the  difference,  I  want  to  speak  <>f  ^ 
weaver.  A  lace  weaver  in  Lyons,  France  earns  $9  a  week;  wi  y* 
from  $55  to  $60. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  many  machines  does  the  Amain." 
weaver  operate  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  One  machine. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Just  one  machine? 

Mr.  Schloss.  One  machine.  The  usual  work  on  a  lace  maris; 
is  18  hours  a  day.  The  weavers  work  in  shifts.  The  machine  r 
very  expensive.  The  cost  before  the  war  was  about  $7,000  to  hi 
and  set  them  up.  Naturally,  to  produce  economically,  we  must  p. 
all  the  work  out  of  them  that  we  can.  The  trade  in  Europe  u 
same  as  here,  works  these  machines  18  to  20  hours  a  day,  18  h<:r 
now.    I  mean  under  normal  conditions.    To-day  we  are  not  woriix 

A  warper  earns  in  Lyons,  France,  $6.50;  in  this  country  we  >« 
them  $42. 

Senator  Jones.  How  do  you  figure  that  $6.50  I 

Mr.  Schloss.  Convert  the  foreign  wage  per  week  in  the  current  n- 
of  exchange. 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  figures  are  all  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  may  file  your  brief. 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  will  do  so. 

Our  industry  is  practically  demoralized.     Last  Friday  we  re**" 
a  telegram  stating  we  would  have  a  hearing  to-day,  and  w*  - 
mediately  sent  out  form  telegrams  to  all  the  members  of  our  as*1*1 
tion  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  not  member?  *f a* 
association,  reading  as  follows: 

Your  tariff  committee  is  scheduled  for  hearing  before  Senate  Finance  •«-'■ 
Friday  morning.    Wish  to  report  actual  present  condition  of  industry  m  pf* 
by  each  plant.    Wire  us  what  percentage  of  normal  you  are  running;  ako  if!  p» 
information  which  the  Finance  Committee  should  nave  as  to  condition  of  urir- 
Immediate  telegraphic  reply  imperative. 

Here  are  the  replies.    I  will  not  read  all  of  them,  but  I  wtxd" 
to  read  a  few  of  them.    Here  is  one  from  the  Van  Raaltc  C«. 

We  report  90  per  cent  standing  idle  at  present. 
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eekonk  Lace  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  L: 

>erating  one-third  of  plant  with  no  prospects  of  any  future  business. 

Tew  England  Lace  Mills,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. : 

lsinen  very  poor.    Running  of  plant  varies  10  to  15  per  cent  of  normal . 

ennings  Lace  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

ice  business  most  unsatisfactory.    Running  at  times  about  20  per  cent  normal . 

'hoenix  Lace  Mills,  Phoenix,  R.  I. : 

inning  about  25  per  cent  of  normal.    Business  very  dull.    One  customer  who 
d  keep  mill  busy  buying  from  Germany  to  our  entire  exclusion. 

enator  Smoot.  They  all  run  about  the  same  ? 

Ir.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

The  remaining  replies  are  as  follows;) 

liladelphia,  Pa. — Present  time  running  24  per  cent  of  employees  and  75  per  cent 

me.     In  other  words,  running  7  hours  a  day  instead  of  9  and  13  men  instead  of 

-Bromley  Lace  Co. 

tverpoint,  R.  I.— Operating  35  per  cent  of  normal.    Never  saw  domestic  lace 

ness  so  poor.  This  is  caused  by  flooding  of  market  with  foreign  goods.  In  our 
case  the  competition  is  principally  from  France,  while  we  can  not  get  cost  for 

merchandise,  foreign  laces  are  being  dumped  into  New  York  and  sold. — Warwick 

)  Works,  Geo.  H.  Clark,  general  manager. 

iw  York,  N.  Y. — Replying  to  your  telegram,  we  wish  to  state  that  our  looms  are 
partly  employed,  and  those  which  are  working  are  on  goods  sold  at  cost  in  order 

3ep  machinery  in  operation  and  workers  employed. — Patchogue  Plymouth  Mills 

oration. 

iwtucket,  R.  I. — Operating  one-third  of  plant  with  no  prospects  of  any  future 

ness.— Shokonk  Lace  Co. 

xoenix,  R.  I. — Running  about  25  per  cent  of  normal  business.    Very  dull.    One 

>mer  who  could  keep  mill  busy  buying  from  Germany  to  our  entire  exclusion. — 

»nix  Lace  Mills,  Dana  C.  Hyde,  Secretary. 

•ooklyn,  N.  Y. — Lace  business  most  unsatisfactory.    Running  at  times  about 

er  cent  normal. — Jennings  Lace  Works  (Inc.). 

liladelphia,  Pa. — Have  been  averaging  about  one-fifth  normal  production  on 

9TB  lace  machines.    Closing  down  Friday  night  for  two  weeks.    Future  prospects 

encouraging. — North  American  Lace  Co. 

bw  York,  N.  Y. — Plant  working  now  one-third  normal  without  profit.    Face 

down  in  near  future.    Was  closed  twice  in  1921  for  several  weeks.    Impossible 

ompete  on  veilings  owing  to  depreciated  French  currency. — American  Veiling 

Southlanghorne,  fa. 

iwtucket,  R.  I. — Business  has  never  been  worse  in  our  experience,  and  our  con- 
was  founded  in  1899.  We  can  not  compete  with  French  vale  or  German  cluny. 
employees  have  shrunk  from  455  to  82.    Without  tariff  relief  with  American 

ation  we  can  see  no  way  out. — American  Textile  Co.,  P.  T.  Phillips. 

eading,  Pa. — Lace  machines  now  running  43  per  cent  at  normal.    Cluny  laces 

g  imported  at  less  than  50  per  cent  of  our  cost  of  production.    Absolute  paralysis 

laustry  unless  adequate  protection  is  secured  promptly. — Narrow  Fabric  Co. 

lyria,  Ohio. — Prices  at  which  laces  are  being  imported  have  already  compelled 

o  discontinue  manufacturing  certain  lines,  and  unless  adequate  protection  is 

n  quickly  the  unemployment  situation  already  grave  will  get  worse  at  this  time  of 

.    We  usually  have  from  one  hundred  to  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  advance 

ness  booked.    We  have  absolutely  no  orders  now  and  operating  10  per  cent 

icity. — The  American  Lace  Manufacturing  Co. 

ailadelphia,  Pa. — Replying  to  your  telegram  of  the  19th  we  are  working  at  70  per 

,  of  normal  basis  and  at  a  loss  of  20  per  cent;  this  is  on  account  of  foreign  competi- 

and  inadequate  protection  from  low  foreign  exchange  rate. — Fine  Art  Lace  Co. 

ewburgh,  N.  Y. —Operating  about  40  per  cent  of  normal  due  to  foreign  competi- 

.— American  Bobbinet  Co. 

iwtucket,  R.  I. — Business  very  poor.    Running  of  plant  varies  10  to  15  per  cent 

ormal. — New  England  Lace  Mills. 

ew  York,  N.  Y. — We  are  running  50  per  cent  time  and  employees. — Martin  Hinkel 

eCo. 
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New  York,  N.  Y. — Our  plant  is  running  about  10  per  cent  of  normal.    TV  r 
which  we  are  producing  at  the  present  only  novelties.    Business  and  staple  s--a 
stopped  completely  on  account  of  foreign  competition.    Unless  immediate  r»  - 
given  by  protective  tariff  our  industry  can  not  survive. — Liberty  Lace  and  Xr-u 
Works. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Answering  your  telegram,  our  plant  is  working  about  com'.  - 
normal  and  will  show  a  loss  for  this  year.    Foreign  competition  due  to  dew-x 
currency  being  cause. — William  J.  Urchs,  President  International  Veiling  Co.,  Wi«** 
N.J. 

West  Barrington,  R.  I. — Our  plant  of  46  machines  is  idle  except  for  a  few  m*±z  » 
which  are  sampling.    We  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  compete  with  foreign  b-t.- 
factured  articles  that  are  flooding  the  market  to-day.     Unless  some  p***"- 
against  these  foreign  goods  is  given  us  at  an  early  date  we  will  have  to  go  om  «i  ^ 
nees. — Rhode  Island  Lace  Works. 

Lehighton,  Pa. — We  are  working;  a  little  better  than  60  per  cent  nonnil  un- 
depressed business  conditions.  Mill  was  closed  entirely  during  month  of  Xctec  •' 
and  also  eight  months  during  year  of  1920.  The  lace  industry  of  America  need* '? 
protection  than  it  has  thus  far  received  in  order  that  the  millions  invested  na.  ,-i 
employment  to  large  classes  of  skilled  labor  and  help  in  operation  about  GOO  nwi=# 
in  this  country. — Lehighton  Lace  Co. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.— Our  lace  plant  is  not  more  than  one-third  employed  »:  *  • 
present  time,  and  unless  we  get  relief  we  will  have  to  close  down  altogether  -  j* 
Lace  Co. 

Somerville,  N.  J. — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  wish  to  say  we  are  not  running  -  *■■* 
cent  of  our  plant  and  we  are  selling  below  cost.  We  sincerely  hope  relief  Ly- 
coming on  the  tariff,  otherwise  we  shall  be  compelled  to  close  our  null  indefinite  •  - 
Redfern  Lace  Works. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  rates  are  you  asking  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Sixty  per  cent  on  the  American  market  valuati'* 

Senator  La  Follette.  What  would  that  be  on  the  foreign  v&r-. 
tion? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Mathematically  figured,  150  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  mean  by  "mathematically  figurwl  ^ 

Mr.  Schloss.  When  the  House  wrote  the  bill,  I  believe  they  figumJ 
out  a  mathematical  formula.  If  we  say  45  per  cent  on  Amcrw 
market  valuation,  it  is  45  per  cent  of  100  per  cent,  leaving  55  per  f*" 
for  the  foreign  cost.     Dividing  60  by  40  would  give  150  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  What  about  the  figures  Mr.  Schwab  gave  t-  ■ 
awhile  ago  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  don't  concede  his  figures  are  correct. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  fault  with  his  figures  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  could  not  quite  follow  Mr.  Schwab's  figures,  wr*? 
he  said  $6  was  the  market  price  on  which  he  was  to  pay  duty  j 
said  that  was  six  times  the  original  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  If  we  assume  that  the  wholesale  price  of  the  an*  • 
is  $6,  and  60  per  cent  of  that  is  your  tariff  duty,  tnen  he  allows . 
per  cent  of  the  $6  as  the  expense  and  overhead  charges  and  pre*  • 
the  dealer.  That  would  make  85  per  cent.  Then  he  alk*«rv  • 
addition  to  that  cartage  and  packing  charges,  which  I  think  be  f«~t  - 
conservatively  at  about  1 J  per  cent,  which  would  give  a  total  •»?  > 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Which  would  only  leave  13i  per  cent  as  th*  fr«->  -" 
cost  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Schloss.  The  way  I  would  figure  it  would  be  to  dmoV  u*  * 
by  186£  per  cent,  which  would  give  you  the  foreign  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  You  can  not  do  that  and  allow  60  per  cent  on  ■'■ 
American  valuation. 
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r.  Schloss.  Senator,  it  depends  on  who  makes  the  American 

ket  valuation. 

mator  Jones.  We  have  assumed  that  the  American  market  value 

>  per  yard. 

r.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

mator  Jones.  And  60  per  cent  of  that  would  be  the  tariff. 

r.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

>nator  Jones.  And  25  per  cent  of  that  would  be  the  importer's 

ges. 

r.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

jnator  Jones.  And  another  1£  per  cent  would  be  this  packing  and 

age  charges. 

r.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

•nator  Jones.  Which  would  only  leave  13£  per  cent  for  your 

jm  value.    I  do  not  see  how  you  can  escape  the  figures  which 

Schwab  gave  us. 

r.  Schloss.  I  think  the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  take  the  American 

» 

•nator  Smoot.  These  are  not  comparable  goods.     If  you  figure 

le  witness  did,  and  take  25  per  cent  of  the  article  assumed  to  be 

ivhat  the  witness  said  was  correct;  but  that  is  only  in  case  there 

ao  comparable  goods.     You  can  not  apply  that  to  99  per  cent  of 

roods  tnat  are  being  shipped  in  here. 

Jnator  Jones.  Take  it  comparable  or  noncomparable,  and  if  you 

»  a  rate  of  60  per  cent  it  will  figure  out  the  way  Mr.  Schwab 

ed  it. 

mator  Curtis.  You  can  illustrate  it  better  by  those  made  in 

ice  and  Great  Britain  and  made  in  this  country.    There  is  a 

3  of  goods  made  in  France,  and  here  is  a  piece  made  in  this 

itry.    Those  are  comparable.    The  American  price  here  is  SI. 50. 

r.  Schloss.  Exactly. 

tnator  Smoot.  Where   the   goods   are   comparable  it  will  not 

•e  that  way. 

nator  Jones.  It  strikes  me  that  it  does  not  make  a  particle  of 

rence  whether  they  are  comparable  or  not.     If  the  tariff  is  60 

sent  on  this  article,  the  wholesale  price  is  $6 — 60  per  cent  of  it  is 

f,  25  per  cent  of  it  is  importer's  charges,  and  1£  per  cent  packing 

cartage  charges;  it  only  leaves  13 J  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 

le  abroad. 

mator  Smoot.  Sixty  per  cent  of  $1  is  60  cents,  but  60  per  cent  of 

ents  does  not  make  $1. 

nator  Jones.  But  60  per  cent  of  $6  makes  $3.60.    Twenty-five 

^ent  on  $6  makes  it  SI. 50. 

nator  Smoot.  We  can  figure  that  ourselves. 

nator  Jones.  I  am  trying  to  get  this  witness  to  explain  the  fault 

[r.  Schwab's  figures.     I  do  not  think  thus  far  he  nas  made  any 

anation,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  make  one,  if  he  can. 

r.  Schloss.  I  can  only  say  that  150  per  cent  on  the  foreign 

ation  is  the  equivalent  of  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation. 

lematically  it  figures  out  that  way,  the  same  as  45  per  cent 

os  81.7  per  cent. 

nator  Jones.  Let  me  give  you  this  problem.     We  have  an  article, 

t  what  you  will. 

r.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones.  It  sells  at  the  wholesale  price  in  this  country  it  V 

Mr.  Sghloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  duty  on  that  article  is  60  per  cent  on  *- 
American  valuation. 

Mr.  Sghloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  importer  makes  25  per  cent  upon  his  -l 
price  here. 

Mr.  Sohloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  will  ask  you  to  figure  in  that  case  how  nu: 
that  article  costs  abroad. 

Mr.  Sohloss.  It  costs  about  $3.25,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  that.     It  sells  tc  * 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Sghloss.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  185  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  of  that  is  tariff. 

Mr.  Sohloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  $3.60  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  The  importer  has  made  25  per  cent,  or  $1.50 r 

Mr.  Schloss.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  That  amounts  to  $5.10. 

Mr.  Schloss.  It  is  the  other  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  figures  discounts  the  other  way. 

Senator  Jones.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  why  it  does  not  -  * 
out  that  way,  if  you  are  going  to  have  60  per  cent  as  the  tariff  o: 
American  valuation. 

Mr.  Schloss.  Take  $3.25  and  add  85  per  cent  and  see  when '. 
brings  you.    That  is  the  foreign  cost.    That  brings  you  to  $6. 

Senator  Jones.  I  suppose  it  will. 

Mr.  Schloss.  That  is  the  way  I  figure  it. 

Senator  Jones.  By  what  authority  do  you  figure  it  in  tfcit  rr 
Where  does  that  get  you  a  60  per  cent  tariff? 

Mr.  Schloss.  The  $6  includes  the  60  per  cent  and  the  25  per 
It  is  really  185  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  wholesale  price  is  $6,  and  if  the  tariff  s? 
per  cent  ou  the  American  wholesale  price,  does  not  that  tariff  &&  - 
to  $3.60? 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  suppose  it  does,  if  you  figure  it  that  way. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  importer  has  charged  25  per  cent  as  hi*  > 
ing  price,  has  he  not  charged  another  $1.50? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  because  his  selling  price  was  not  $6. 

Senator  Jones.  His  selling  price  is  $6. 

Have  you  made  the  only  explanation  of  that  which  you  c& 
make? 

Mr.  Schloss.  At  this  time;  yes,  sir.    I  would  like  to  have  v- 
time  to  explain  it  to  you.     I  will  write  you  a  letter  on  that,  *&*i -" 
I  can  explain  it. 

Senator  La  Follette.  You  would  like  to  explain  it  in  a  rr  * 
.way  and  not  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Schloss.  I  should  like  to. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  when  we  American  manuf*--* 
are  asking  a  certain  amount  of  protection  we  are  not  really  in  c  •' 
tition  with  the  importers.     We  are  in  competition  with  foreign  x- 
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tourers.  There  is  where  we  want  to  be  protected.  The  importer 
^  buy  his  goods  in  Europe  and  compete  with  us,  keep  us  out  of 
iness,  but  it  is  the  foreign  manufacturer  who  makes  the  profit 
r  there.  He  sells  it  to  the  importer  and  pays  the  duty,  and  the 
>orter  adds  his  25  per  cent  profit  and  we  can  not  compete, 
ill  we  are  asking  for  is  a  rate  of  duty  that  will  allow  us  to  compete 
h  the  foreign  manufacturer.     We  are  perfectly  willing  to  sell  to 

importer.  We  have  done  it;  and  we  do  it  to-day.  During  the 
r  none  of  the  importers,  I  believe,  lost  any  money.  I  think  they 
*e  very  prosperous,  and  they  were  dependent  to  a  very  large  extent 
m  the  American  manufacturer  of  an  infant  industry.  This  in- 
;try  has  really  only  started  to  get  on  its  feet,  and  we  got  this  knock 
world's  condition  which  has  made  it  necessary  that  we  have  some 
lection.     We  have  no  protection  to-day. 

f  the  American  manufacturer  can  be  gotten  on  his  feet,  I  do  not 
ik  overprotection  or  too  much  protection  will  increase  the  price. 
?  competition  among  American  manufacturers  has  always  resulted 
wringing  down  the  price  to  the  consumer.    The  importer  is  using 

foreign  goods  to  get  a  very  considerable  profit. 
i  matter  which  has  not  been  touched  upon  at  all,  has  been  the 
ipetition  which  we  have  to-day  with  China.  The  Chinese  are 
ploying  over  half  a  million  girls  making  lace  by  hand.  In  the 
bement  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  retailers'  association,  he  said 
t  hand-made  lace  is  sold  by  the  Chinese  manufacturer  at  6  cents 
ard.  That  is  hand  made,  not  machine  made.  I  figured  that 
or  is  the  largest  part  of  that,  and  put  it  at  4  cents  a  yard  for  labor. 
Thinese  girl  certainly  can  not  produce  a  yard  in  less  than  three  or 
r  hours.  With  a. 48-hour  week,  and  4  cents  for  a  yard  of  lace, 
t  amounts  to  about  48  cents  a  week  for  a  48-hour  week.    We 

paying  $50  to  $60  a  week  to  our  machine  workers.  We  do  not 
ke  nand-made  lace.  Our  machine-made  lace  is  in  competition 
h  that  hand-made  article  of  China. 

'o  demonstrate  that,  I  call  your  attention  to  veiling.  In  the 
is  gone  by  we  have  been  very  large  manufacturers  of  veilings. 

are  entirely  out  of  the  business  now.    All  of  the  veiling  that  is 
f  selling  on  a  large  scale  is  what  is  called  chenilled  veiling.    These 
s  are  put  on  by  hand.    To  do  that  work  in  this  country  costs  about 
cents  a  thousand  dots.    We  can  not  and  do  not  ask  for  enough 
taction  to  allow  us  to  produce  that  article  here  in  competition 
h  France.    It  is  landed  here  to-day  in  large  quantities  at  20  to 
cents  a  yard.    Oneyard  contains  about  1,500  or  1,600  dots, 
■en  a  tor  McLean.  What  does  it  retail  for  ? 
Ir.  Schloss.  Somewhere  between  85  cents  and  $1  a  yard, 
►en  a  tor  La  Follette.  The  total  value  of  veilings  imported  in 
9  was  $2,626:  in  1920,  $20,684;  in  1921,  $34,217. 
fr.  Schloss.  Of  course,  you  have  the  values  there. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Ir.  Schloss.  But  when  you  take  yardage  or  quantity,  I  think  you 
I  find  quite  an  increase.  We  are  in  competition  with  France  on 
\  article. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  article  made  in  China  % 
Ir.  Schloss.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Jones.  None  of  it  is  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  No,  sir.  We  can  not  compete  with  veilings.  We  u» 
to  do  a  large  business  on  it.  This  article  [indicating]  made  by  nurhr 
is  somewhat  like'  it,  and  costs  us  about  32£  cents  a  yard  to  urn 
If  we  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  protection  on  this  article  wi 
would  prevent  it  being  landed  at  20  cents,  we  could  sell  our  art* 
at  32£  cents  and  35  cents  or  37£  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  of  your  article  did  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  In  1919  and  1920,  I  think,  our  veiling  busn-> 
amounted  to  possibly  $600,000  or  $700,000.  Our  principal  busc-s 
was  in  this  article  [indicating]. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  been  competing  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Up  to  the  time  of  present  conditions,  when  tie  r- 
tection  which  we  had  was  wiped  out. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  you  first  begin  making  this  mac^ 
article? 

Mr.  Schloss.  In  1910.     Really,  in  1911  we  started  manufacture 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  able  to  compete  then,  were  you  n* 

Mr.  Schloss.  We  were  able  to  compete  to  a  certain  extent  itl* 
We  could  make  a  low  quality  in  competition  with  the  better  qui:  7 
that  thev  made  on  the  other  side.  We  could  never  compete  w.- 
an  article  that  represented  quality,  because  there  was  too  m*- 
labor  in  that,  but  we  tried  to  imitate  the  imported  articles  r- 
cheap  domestic  articles,  and  in  that  way  did  some  business. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  concerns  in  this  country  produce  u: 
article  you  hold  in  your  hand  ? 

Mr.N  Schloss.  Nobody  now.  We  have  not  sold  any  since  ** 
March.  Van  Raalte  Co.  were  engaged  in  it,  and  a  concern  in  Lai: 
home,  Pa.,  the  American  Veiling  Co. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  they  begin  to  make  that  parti"  -• 
article  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.    The  American  Veiling  Co.  started  in  1918. 1  thsr- 
Van  Raalte  started  about  the  same  time  we  did,  in  1911.    Tv; 
started  before  we  did.    There  was  a  concern  that  is  now  otf 
business,  which  started  about  1909. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  start  in  a  business  in  1910  or ■  1>I. 
when  you  knew  in  advance  that  you  could  not  compete  witii  £ 
foreign  product? 

Mr.  Sohloss.  We  did  not  know  that,  Senator.  We  thought  •• 
could.  We  had  70  per  cent  protection.  Under  the  Underwood  ■ 
it  was  reduced  to  60  per  cent,  and  we  could  not  have  lived  under  u- 
Underwood  bill  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war. 

Senator  Jones.  What  are  you  asking  for  now  > 

Mr.  Schloss.  Sixty  per  cent  on  the  American  market  r*h&-  - 

The  Chairman.  Your  industry  would  have  been  ruined  if  it  *• 
not  been  for  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Absolutely,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Jones.  You  want  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valu»v 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  We  will  assume  that  this  Chinese  veiling  o*fc 
cents  a  yard. 
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r.  Sohloss.  There  is  no  Chinese  veiling  here         was  talking 
it  Chinese  lace. 

*nator  Jones.  This  French  veiling. 
r.  Sohloss.  Yes,  sir. 
inator  Jones.  It  costs  20  cents  a  yard  ? 
r.  Sohloss.  To  land  here, 
mator  Jones.  To  land  here  ? 
r.  Sohloss.  And  60  per  cent  duty. 

mator  Jones.  If  20  cents  is  the  foreign  cost,   at  what  price 
Id  that  veiling  have  to  sell  in  this  country  in  order  to  pay  a  60 
cent  tariff  on  the  American  valuation  ? 
x.  Sohloss.  To  whom  ?    To  the  wholesaler  ? 
anator  Jones.  How  much  would  the  wholesaler  have  to  sell  this 
3le  for,  if  he  paid  60  per  cent  tariff  based  on  the  American  valu- 
n  plan  and  allowed  25  per  cent  for  overhead  and  profit  ? 
r.  Sohloss.  About  44  or  45  cents. 
»nator  Jones.  How  do  you  make  that? 
r.  Sohloss.  That  is  not  a  competitive  item, 
snator  Jones.  Under  this  bill  it  does  not  make  a  particle  of 
>rence  whether  it  is  competitive  or  noncompetitive.    If  you  sell 
irticle  at  a  fixed  price,  and  your  tariff  is  based  upon  that  price, 
oes  not  make  any  difference  how  you  arrive  at  tne  price.    The 
e  is  so  much,  ana  the  tariff  is  so  much  of  that  price. 
[r.  Sohloss.  I  figured  that  60  per  cent  is  about  150  per  cent  of 
foreign  market  value. 

enator  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  is  not  150  per  cent.  You  want  60 
cent  on  the  American  valuation  ? 

x.  Sohloss.  The  wholesaler  usually  establishes  his  selling  price 
lis  goods  when  he  imports  them, 
enator  Jones.  Let  me  figure  for  a  moment. 
fr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

enator  Jones.  If  this  wholesales  at  $1.33  a  yard,  and  you  take  60 
cent  of  that  for  your  tariff,  25  per  cent  for  your  overhead  and 
cnse  and  profit  of  the  importer,  and  your  cartage  and  packing 
rges,  it  would  leave  you  15  per  cent. 

fr.  Sohloss.  That  is  the  same  problem  you  gave  me  before.  I 
not  figure  it  the  way  you  do. 

he  few  examples  that  I  have  shown  you  show  that  we  require 
ut  66  per  cent,  but  we  are  asking  for  60. 

>ne  otner  point  is  that  in  paragraph  1430  we  should  like  to  have, 
we  think  you  will  see  the  justice  of  it,  the  words  inserted  "  whether 
died  or  unfinished."  Those  words  are  not  included  in  the  para- 
ph, and  lace  has  very  often  been  imported  in  the  raw  state,  or  in 
unsewed  condition,  or  unfinished  condition  of  some  kind,  and  I 
ik  those  words  should  go  in  that  paragraph,  "  whether  finished  or 
nished."  We  have  written  a  letter  to  the  committee  embodying 
L  suggestion. 

he  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  very  careful  consideration 
pour  suggestion. 

Ir.  Schloss.  I  think  that  is  all,  unless  there  are  some  further 
stions. 
ho  Chaibhan.  I  think  you  have  been  fully  questioned. 
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STATEMENT  OF  H.  A.  PHILLIPS,  BRLDGBPOBT,  CONN.,  BEPlt 
SENTING  THE  AMERICAN  LACE  MANUFACTURERS'  A880CU 
TION. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  * 
say  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Schloss  has  said.  I  think  he  has  covers 
the  subject.     I  should  like  to  submit  this  brief  for  your  infonnabi 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

We  urge  your  committee  to  increase  the  rate  provided  for  our  industry  under  pa- 
graph  1430  of  H.  R.  7456  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  vaioati'ic  &  t 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation. 

In  granting  the  45  per  cent  rate,  as  is  shown  by  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jsi- . 
Hon.  William  R.  Green,  under  whose  supervision  paragraph  1430  was  prepare  ? 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

4 'Even  a  rate  of  45  per  cent  would  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  American  oar  - 
turers  of  laces  to  continue  in  business.    Laces  can  be  brought  in  at  one-third  tb-  «. 
of  domestic  production." 

The  statement  made  by  the  Congressman  from  Iowa  is  an  exact  recitation     ~- 
facts.  and  it  is  because  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  that  our  tariff  commit*-*  • 
pleading  with  your  committee  to  give  us  a  higher  rate,  such  as  will  afford  as  pr  > 
tion  necessary  to  permit  the  industry  to  live. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  thoroughly  understand  the  situation  with  r*i*t-« 
to  our  industry,  which  is  vastly  different  than  that  existing  in  most  of  the  inda-s* 
in  the  United  States,  we  refer  you  to  the  following  facts: 

It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  bill  in  1909  that  it  to  *  - 
possible  to  establish  the  lace  industry  in  America,  notwithstanding  many  n  ■ 
ceasf  ul  attempts  made  prior  to  that,  under  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  GO  per  ce&l  ' 
gress,  in  1909,  provided  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  70  per  cent  and  allowed  lace  mm^a* 
to  be  admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty  for  the  period  of  about  a  year.   IS* 
provision  was  made  to  encourage  the  creation  of  a  lace  industry  in  America  in:  ■ 
no  other  reason.    As  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  law  of  1909  there  are  >  -  » 
more  than  600  Lever  or  go-through  lace  machines  and  approximately  1,000  nr--* 
lace  machines  engaged  in  this  industry  in  this  country,  while  prior  to  1909  there-  n* 
but  83  Lever  or  go-through  machines  and  no  circular  machines. 

These  machines  are  located  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Xe*  J*"* 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  as  against  the  600  Lever  or  *>tfcr ._ . 
machines  operating  in  this  country  there  are  approximately  9,990  Lever  or  gr>uV  - 
machines  located  abroad,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  append  ' 
50,000  circular  lace  machines  in  (Germany. 

There  is  to-day  invested  in  this  industry  an  approximate  capital  of  52U*1  * 
with  opportunity  for  employment  for  approximately  8,000  people,  which  numi**    ■ 
actually  employed  until  the  great  influx  of  foreign  merchandise  into  thi*  c   "* 
made  it  impossible  for  the  lace  industry  here  to  compete. 

While  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  is  but  an  infant  industry,  it  must  news*  s* 
be  remembered  that  it  is  in  competition  with  years  of  experience  in  Uf  w~i 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next  and  from  father  to  eon  in  man?  '  * 
principal  countries  of  Europe.  1  n  addition  to  the  many  thousands  of  men  and  «  ■  ■ 
working  on  machine-made  laces  in  Europe,  there  are  many  thousands  of  or.  • 
women  still  engaged  in  making  laces  by  nand  on  the  Continent,  and  it  i«  r**- 
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that  there  are  to-day  one-half  million  persons  in  southern  (Tuna  engaged  id  pj 
laces  by  hand.  A  very  large  part  of  this  labor  is  about  the  lowest  paid  labor  *M  I  ' 
and  the  Orient.  Lace*  are  mainly  made  of  cotton,  silk,  and  linen,  and  other  e~*~ 
are  also  used,  as  fashions  dictate.  All  the  before-mentioned  advantages  ol  itv»:  ■ 
facilities  and  experience,  combined  with  advantages  in  the  procurement  ••»  •a* 
terials,  gives  the  European  manufacturers  a  dominating  advantage. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  young  industry  of  euch  endless*  varien .  **  '■'" 
cated,  and  of  such  intricacy  of  manufacture  as  the  lace  manufai'tuiine  iai  -' 
where  so  much  skill  is  required,  should  be  able  to  compete  with  a  competitor  <•-  r  • 
than  fifteen  times  its  productive  capacity  and  more  than  ten  time*  it?  ».- 
experience. 

We  are  submitting  herewith  examples  which  we  believe  wiil  prove  tw '  * 
to  your  committee  that  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  on  American  valuation  doe*  i. '  * 
sufficient  protection  to  permit  our  industry  to  continue. 
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Selling  prices  of  American  and  foreign  manufacturers. 


Selling 
price  of 
American 
manufac- 
turer. 


»iling ; per  yard.. 

piling do.... 

eiling do 

filing do.... 

filing do.... 

felencienne  lace per  12  yards.. 

t&lencienne  lace do 

j&lenclenne  lare do 

alencienne  lace do.... 

alencienne  lace do 

filenclenne  lace do 

alencienne  lace do 

aJencienne  lace : do 

alenclenno  lace do 

'  aleneienne  lace do. . . . 

alenclennelace do 

'  alencienne  lace do 

kBMorted per  144  yards.. 

'luny do.... 


Porchon do. 

Vnd  ftlet do... 

..aces do..., 


Cents. 
7.64 
30. 80 
19.38 
164.40 
5.63 
107 
40 
56 
71 
38} 
50 
146 
30 
38 
45 
58 
70 

99.95 

21.65 

13.10 

6.74 

5.95 


Selling 
price  of 
foreign 
manufac- 
turer. 


Average. 


Cent*. 
2.42 
7.39 
5.28 

19.87 
1.26 

31 

12 

17 

22 

12 

15 

40 

11*    l 

14.4 

17.3 

23 

28.8 

$4.20 
9.36 
4.68 
2.55 
3.00 


American 
valua- 
tion, rate 
of  duty 
required. 


Percent. 
68 
64 
73 
88 
77 
71 
70 
69 
69 
69 
70 
72 
61 
62 
61 
60 
69 
68 
57 
64 
62 
49 


66 


"rem  these  examples  it  is  obvious  that  the  rate  required  in  our  industry  is  over 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation.  The  samples  applying  to  the  above 
implee  are  on  file  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
tatives,  where  they  were  filed  under  date  of  February  18,  1921. 
Phe  great  difference  in  the  costs  of  these  articles  between  the  United  States  of 
lerica  and  the  European  markets  is  entirely  due  to  the  great  difference  in  wages 
id  to  the  workers  in  the  different  branches  of  the  industry,  as  made  plain  by  the 
Lowing  schedule  of  comparative  wages  as  presented"  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
ttee  under  date  of  February  8,  1921: 

Comparative  union  wages  in  Lyon  and  New  York,  per  week  of  48  hours. 


New  York, 

Liberty  Lace 

&  Netting 

Works. 


linnet  weavers.... 

ice  weavers. 

arpera 

ass  bobbin  winders 

Ik  winders 

ireaders 


$50. 00-155. 00 
55.00-60.00 

42.00 
30.00-  35.00 

22.00 
35.00-  30.00 


Comparative  wages  in  Nottingham  and  New  York. 


Nottingham, 
England. 


•st  work,  per  hour 

ting  in  warps,  per  thousand  threads. 

faring,  laces  or  veilinga  (50-inch  quality),  per  rack 

iras  bobbin  winding,  per  thousand 

Iireadlng,  psr  thousand 

llrlsnTboy  learners,  per  hour 

lending: 

Per  rack 

250  racks 

>raftsman,  per  week: 

Appresuee. 

Improvers 

Draftsman 


ta  is 

.30 
.18 
.12 
.16 
.00 

.03 
7.50 

6.00 

11.00 

128.00-80.00 


New  York, 

Liberty  Lace 

6  Netting 

Works. 


80.60 
1.80 
.40 
.40 
.50 
.80 

.10 
26.00 

16.00 

25.00 

850.06-  80.00 
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We  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  ai. 
members  of  our  association  are  prepared  at  any  time  to  permit  of  the  freest  isapf 
of  their  books  and  records  and  to  supply  this  committee  with  any  informan  : 
their  possession  to  substantiate  the  statements  made  herein. 

MADEIRA  EMBROIDERY. 

[Paragraph  1430.] 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  M.  LANE.  NEW  YORK  CITY,  BSPRSSIT 
ING  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  MADEIRA  S3 
BROIDERY. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  business. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  am  an  attorney  and  my  office  address  is  149  Brou 
way.  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  represent  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in  Ifakzs 
embroidery.  I  speak  for  Mr.  David  Metzger,  whose  name  app<v 
in  the  list  of  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  appear  as  a  manufacturer  or  as  ai  tf 
torney? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  appear  as  an  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  business  t 

Mr.  Lane.  Senator  Penrose,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  Iudd'i 
practical  man.    Mr.  Metzger,  who  is  a  practical  man,  could  do: 
here  to-day. 

We  appeared  before  you  when  the  American-valuation  plan  ** 
under  discussion,  and -at  that  time  we  submitted  a  brief  which  tub 
into  the  facts  that  we  desired  to  submit  to  you  very  fully.  TC* 
I  have  to  say  is  merely  to  recur  very  briefly  to  the  propose 
advanced  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  rate  imposed  oy  prv 
graph  1430  on  Madeira  embroidery.  It  was  intimated  bycc  i 
more  members  of  the  committee  at  that  time  that  a  discusser  • 
the  question  of  rates  was  hardly  germane  to  the  question  of  Ask* 
can  valuation,  and  we  simply  wish  to  call  the  rate  to  your  attect  u 

The  trade  which  I  represent  manufacture  and  import  hand  -» 
broidery  from  the  island  of  Madeira  and  adjacent  islands.  T.j 
product  is  what  is  known  as  Madeira  embroidery.  Hie  u^1" 
signed  to  our  petition  represent  all  or  practically  all  of  these  c.v 
cerns  engaged  m  business  in  New  York,  which  is  to  say  substantia" 
the  Madeira  embroidery  trade  of  the  country.  We  appear  at  •- 
time  merely  to  say  that  the  rate  of  37£  per  cent  imposed  upot  tze 
broidery  by  paragraph  1430  of  the  bill  will  have  to  be  mattr-vr 
reduced  if  the  American  valuation  plan  is  retained,  or  the  impr-iti: 
trade  in  this  commodity  will  be  wiped  out  and  incidently  $&&*'  -'H 
of  revenues  which  the  Government  collects  from  it.  The  ^,-*,- 
rate  which  this  product  will  bear  on  the  American  valuation  W 
is  22^  per  cent,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  60  per  cent  on  the  foit re- 
valuation, computed  upon  the  normal  ratio  between  foreign  p*-* 
and  domestic  prices.  This  product  has  paid  60  per  cent  for  30  t«- • 
These  importers  have  no  objection  to  a  continuance  of  that  iv: 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  that  rate  make  150  per  cent  on  th»  '"■ 
eign  valuation  or  the  American  valuation  1 

Mr.  Lane.  The  rate  of  37i  per  cent,  Senator  Smoot,  as  nv  :*  ■ 
computed,  would  amount  to  about  135  per  cent  on  th*  i:''  -" 
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lation.  That  would  make  necessary  an  increase  in  the  whole- 
selling  price  of  the  commodity  of  about  35  per  cent  without  any 
ease  in  the  normal  wholesale  profit.  Even  under  the  most 
arable  conditions  of  the  industry  no  such  an  increase  would  be 
ible.  Much  less  so  when  the  trade  is  faced,  as  it  is  now,  with 
>ra  of  declining  prices. 
he  most  important  thing  in  connection  with  Madeira  embroid- 

>  is  that  they  aire  an  absolutely  noncompetitive  product  with 
thing  manufactured  in  this  country  in  any  fair  sense.  They 
not  produced  here  and  never  will  be  produced  here  in  corn- 
eal quantities.  They  are  a  native  product  of  Madeira,  peculiar 
ie  island,  purely  handwork,  no  machine  work  whatever  on  them, 
inable  only  in  limited  quantities,  and  could  not  be  coramer- 
y  produced  in  commercial  quantities  except  by  a  class  of  labor 
i  as  is  found  among  relatively  primitive  people,  where  you  get 
painstaking  patience  and  skill  in  handiwork:  tnat  is  found  among 

population. 

lore  is  not  only  no  compensating  benefit  to  any  American  industry 
?r  this  prohibitive  rate  of  37£  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the 
It  of  15  years  of  American  industry  and  enterprise  in  developing 
industry  in  Madeira  and  nearby  islands  will  be  wiped  out. 
trican  capital  has  been  very  largely  invested  in  Madeira  and  con- 

►  75  per  cent  of  the  production. 

•nator  Jones.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  of  that  commodity  in 
country  ? 

r.  Lane.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  that  question  without  some 
Uic  article  being  m  mind.  It  consists  of  art  linen,  doilies,  table 
rs,  napkins,  handkerchiefs,  and  things  of  that  kind.  There  is  an 
ite  variety  of  articles  with  a  range  in  prices  as  wide  as  the  variety, 
nator  Jones.  Would  you  have  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
valuation  on  which  a  tariff  should  be  figured  under  the  plan  as 
osed  by  the  House  bill  ? 

r.  Lane.  The  industry  has  already  expressed  itself  upon  that 
?ct,  and  feels  that  the  difficulties  of  this  plan  would  be  absolutely 
to  its  existence.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  to  discuss 
now,  for  we  have  already  spread  it  upon  the  record  quite  fully, 
uncertainties  of  it  are  great. 

nator  Jones.  Have  you  discussed  that  before  this  committee  ? 
r.  Lane.  We  have  discussed  that  before  this  committee, 
ie  Chairman.  That  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  before  this 
nittee  and  is  in  the  printed  record. 

ire  you  anything  further  to  state?    The  hour  is  growing  late. 
\  Lane.  I  want  to  say  that  the  industry  employs  a  large  number 
L'ople  in  this  country  to  handle,  box,  launder,  sell,  and  ship  the 
s.     They  are  not  in  competition  with  any  American  industry, 
ie  Chairman.  That  has  been  stated. 

\  Lane.  There  would  be  a  large  number  of  people  thrown  out  of 
oyment. 

tc  rate  on  embroidery  should  not  be  higher  than  22£  per  cent 
ie  American  valuation,  if  that  plan  is  retained.  It  is  appreciated 
machine-made  embroidery  may,  in  the  estimation  oi  the  com- 
*e,  require  different  treatment.  In  that  event,  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  place  a  separate  classification  in  paragraph 

81527— 22— sch  14 15 
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1430  for  articles  embroidered  exclusively  by  hand.     I  think  that 
class  generally  in  which  there  is  no  competition  with  the  dox&fS 
product,  of  a  serious  character  at  all. 

I  should  like  to  file  this  brief  for  printing  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  Lane.  In  the  memorandunjt  we  submit  we  refer  to  our  fora 
brief.  I  merely  wish  to  suggest  that  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  L-* 
that  printed  in  this  part  of  the  record 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not.     We  can  not  reprint  matter.     Y«ju 
refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Lane.  We  have  referred  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Lane.  That  is  all  we  care  to  do.     I  thank  you  very  mad 

BRIEF  OF  THOMAS  M.  LANE,  STEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRESENTING   THE  KAAO 

EMBROIDERY  INDUSTRY. 

The  signers  of  this  memorandum,  who  are  manufacturers  and  importer*  <■  '. 
deira  embroideries,  submitted  to  your  committee  on  July  27,  1921  (CccLt  "* 
Print,  part  3,  pp.  179-187),  orally  and  in  the  form  of  a  brief  a  protest  s&rx  t 
adoption  of  the  American  valuation  plan  aB  impossible  of  application  to  Y^i-z 
embroideries,  now  made  dutiable  at  37$  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  paragraph  U 
H.  R.  7456.  The  objections  expressed  at  that  time  have  not  been  lessened  b'j. 
firmed  by  further  consideration  of  the  proposal.  It  promises  to  annihilate  this  i& '  --- 
and  wipe  out  the  substantial  revenue  which  the  Government  derives  from  it,  ii  *: 
in  anything  like  the  present  form. 

Your  committee  has  since  announced  that  it  favors  the  American  vmluatp*  :  • 
although  there  have  been  intimations  that  the  plan  as  tentatively  adopted 
modified;  to  what  extent  we  are*  of  course,  not  informed  and  assume  na#  n<  ■■* 
determined.  . 

Nevertheless,  while  paragraph  1430  is  under  consideration,  it  is  important  t 
to  an  objection  to  the  rate  now  proposed  on  embroideries,  which  is  entirely  indepr 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  tne  American  valuation  scheme. 

As  affecting  Madeira  embroideries,  the  rate  of  37}  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  th* «-; 
lent  of  approximately  135  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation  and  would  neceaav  < 
increase  of  about  35  per  cent  in  the  wholesale  Belling  price  of  the  commodity  wit* 
creasing  the  normal  wholesale  profit.  No  such  increase  in  the  selling  price  ii  n«  v 
sible  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  it  ever  will  be  possible.  This  rate,  or  any  Unarm*  :■ 
approaching  it,  will  destroy  the  import  trade  in  Madeira  embroideries  and  *~~ 
the  Government  of  $2,000,000  collected  annually  in  duties.  It  will  practical  ~. 
out  the  commercial  production  abroad  of  these  embroideries.  This  will  r*  * 
injury  of  American  industry,  enterprise,  and  capital,  for  American  interests  ait  i 
riant  in  the  embroidery  industry  of  Madeira  ana  control  75  per  cent  of  the  pud*  ~ 
A  large  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  whose  labor  is  required  fot  ks>- 
boxing,  laundering,  selling,  shipping  and  distributing  these  goods  after  th«*  it** 
here  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

There  will  be  no  compensating  benefit  to  any  American  industry.  U*lt-. 
broideries  are  not  made  in  the  United  States  and  no  product  that  m  ecszptf 
competitive  in  any  fair  sense  is  made  here.  Nor  is  there  the  remotest  ?<***-'-, 
that  anything  like  them  will  ever  be  produced  in  this  country.  Thej  ar*  «  * 
handwork  of  peculiar  construction  ana  design  and  are  a  native  product  t<  V  ■.  i 
pure  and  simple.  They  require  a  patience,  skill,  and  aptitude  in  handtcraf:  p*"^ 
only  by  the  local  workers  and  not  to  be  found  except  among  relative!}  }.a~ 
populations.    The  quantity  obtainable  is  at  all  times  limited. 

This  product  has  paid  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  vaJuati*.-  * 
30  years,  under  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890,  the  Dingley  Act  of  1894,  the  *V^ 
rich  Act  of  1909,  and  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  of  1913. 

This  is  the  highest  rate  which  any  of  the  protective  tariffs  have  impcsftl 
embroideries  and  your  petitioners  have  no  objection  to  its  continuance,   Tfk»  i 
37}  per  cent  on  American  value,  as  proposed  in  the  pending  bill,  would 
more  than  double  the  duty  that  nas  been  collected  for  three  decs 
advantage  to  any  domestic  industry  and  with  great  injury  to  an  American  «*• 
abroad.    As  a  revenue  measure  it  would  be  selldestructive. 


: 
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ee  considerations  were  discussed  in  more  detail  in  our  brief  filed  on  July  27, 
Committee  Print,  part  3,  pp.  179-187),  to  which  the  committee  is  referred. 
be  duty  is  to  be  computed  at  the  American  selling  price,  a  rate  of  22J  per  cent 
\  be  fully  equivalent  to  the  rate  of  60  per  cent  on  foreign  valuation,  which  has 
iled  for  the  last  30  years.  This  may  be  illustrated  as  follows,  with  reference  to 
cal  article  selling  at  $10  in  the  United  States  and  costing  $3.75  in  Madeira: 

jn  price $3. 75 

at  60  per  cent  on  foreign  value,  $3.75,  or  at  22$  per  cent  on  American  sell- 
price,  $10 2.  25 

ng  charges  (including  freight  and  insurance,  customhouse  entry  fee,  con- 

i  fee)  and  packing  charges 50 

ead  in  United  States,  20  per  cent  on  the  selling  price 2. 00 

: 1.50 


10.00 

itioners  respectfully  submit  that  no  higher  duty  than  22}  per  cent  ad  valorem 
I  be  imposed  on  embroideries,  if  the  American  valuation  principle  is  to  be 
ed. 

iio  event  that  it  is  desired  to  impose  a  higher  rate  or*  machine  embroideries 
nay  compete  with  those  of  domestic  production,  then  we  submit  that  hand 
ideries,  which  are  noncompetitive,  should  be  given  a  separate  classification  in 
Tiph  1430,  and  to  this  ena  suggest  that  the  following  amendments  be  inserted 
paragraph  as  now  framed. 
*.  7456,  section  1430: 

)n  page  163,  line  4,  after  the  word  "manner,"  strike  out  the  words  "hand  or." 
)n  page  163,  at  the  end  of  paragraph  1430,  insert  the  words: 
1  the  foregoing  articles  or  fabrics  embroidered  or  scalloped  in  any  manner 
nd,  whether  with  a  plain  or  fancy  initial,  monogram,  or  otherwise  (except 
gauze  or  leno  woven  cotton  nets  or  nettings,  and  materials  and  articles  specially 
fed  for  in  paragraphs  919,  1006,  1403,  1404,  1406,  and  1424  of  this  act),  22J  per 
nad  valorem.' 

Emitted  by  Madeira  Embroidery  Co.,  Leacock  &  Co.,  Charles  H.  Streb  (formerly 
fork  Funchal  Hand  Embroidery  Co.),  N.  J.  Richman  Co.,  and  the  Madeira 
tors'  Association,  representing  various  firms  located  in  New  York  City.) 

LACE  NETTING. 

[Paragraph  1430.] 

CEMENT    OF    THOMAS     J.    DIAMOND,     REPRESENTING    THE 
AMERICAN  BOBBINET  CO.,  NEWBURGH,  N.  T. 

.  Diamond.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  say 

ling.     The  other  gentlemen  have  covered  the  subject. 

lator  Smoot.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief  ? 

.  Diamond.  Yes;  I  have  a  brief  here  which  I  should  like  to  file 

the  committee. 

xe  brief  is  as  follows:) 

undersigned  manufacturers  of  lace  netting  respectfully  submit  for  your  favor- 
tnsideration  sample  and  data  relative  thereto  to  prove  the  need  of  fixing  a  rate 
f  sufficient  to  protect  our  industry  from  the  very  cheap  kind  of  competition  we 
n  meet  from  Asia  and  Europe,  more  especially,  at  this  time,  from  Germany, 
the  rate  of  exchange  is  so  low  and  equipment  to  supply  this  class  of  goods  is 
t,  that  unless  adequate  protection  is  given  our  industry,  we  must  cease  to  oper- 
-  plants  or  reduce  American  labor  to  the  level  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
20  years  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  build  this  branch  of  the  lace  industry 
portions  sufficient  to  care  for  our  home  wants,  but  could  never  meet  European 
Lition,  especially  in  the  finer  grades,  as  the  yarns  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
iner  grades  must  be  imported  (our  American  spinners  do  not  spin  ihe  very 
unte  of  yarns,  in  fact  they  do  not  spin  finer  than  120s,  and  these  finer  qualities, 
0-hole  net,  are  made  of  200s),  so  our  European  competitors  have  such  an  ad  van- 
cheaper  yarns,  not  having  to  pay  an  import  duty  the  same  as  we,  they  have 
been  able  to  undersell  us,  consequently,  no  attempt  is  made  by  American 
icturera  to  make  these  finer  grades.    Now,  since  we  would  have  to  pay  duty 
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Senator  Jones.  None  of  it  is  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  No,  sir.    We  can  not  compete  with  veilings.   We  us* 
to  do  a  large  business  on  it.    This  article  [indicating]  made  by  mafhi 
is  somewhat  like1  it,  and  costs  us  about  32£  cents  a  yard"  to  mii- 
If  we  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  protection  on  this  article  wb 
would  prevent  it  being  landed  at  20  cents,  we  could  sell  our  art: 
at  32£  cents  and  35  cents  or  37£  cents. 

Senator  Jones.  How  much  of  your  article  did  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  In   1919    and    1920,  I  think,  our  veiling  busix.** 
amounted  to  possibly  $600,000  or  $700,000.     Our  principal  husu* 
was  in  this  article  [indicating]. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  been  competing  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Up  to  the  time  of  present  conditions,  when  the  k 
tection  which  we  had  was  wiped  out. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  you  first  begin  making  this  nucha* 
articled 

Mr.  Schloss.  In  1910.     Really,  in  1911  we  started  manufacturer 

Senator  Jones.  You  were  able  to  compete  then,  were  you  no* ! 

Mr.  Schloss.  We  were  able  to  compete  to  a  certain  extent  vzx 
We  could  make  a  low  quality  in  competition  with  the  better  quaiii* 
that  thev  made  on  the  other  side.  We  could  never  compete  wii 
an  article  that  represented  quality,  because  there  was  too  m:-4 
labor  in  that,  but  we  tried  to  imitate  the  imported  articles 
cheap  domestic  articles,  and  in  that  way  did  some  business. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  concerns  in  this  country  produce  '-* 
article  Vou  hold  in  your  hand  ? 

Mr)  Schloss.  Nobody  now.    We  have  not  sold  any  since  jrf 
March.    Van  Raalte  Co.  were  engaged  in  it,  and  a  concern  in " 
home,  Pa.,  the  American  Veiling  Co. 

Senator  Jones.  When  did  they  begin  to  make  that  partial' 
article  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  The  American  Veiling  Co.  started  in  1918. 1  tLrt 
Van  Raalte  started  about  the  same  time  we  did,  in  1911.  TL* 
started  before  we  did.  There  was  a  concern  that  is  now  cat  u 
business,  which  started  about  1909. 

Senator  Jones.  Why  did  you  start  in  a  business  in  1910  cr  L.'i' 
when  you  knew  in  advance  that  you  could  not  compete  with 
foreign  product  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  We  did  not  know  that,  Senator.  We  though:  * 
could.  We  had  70  per  cent  protection.  Under  the  Underwood  *1 
it  was  reduced  to  60  per  cent,  and  we  could  not  have  lived  under  m 
Underwood  bill  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war. 

Senator  Jones.  What  are  you  asking  for  nowt 

Mr.  Schloss.  Sixty  per  cent  on  the  American  market  valo&i  - 

The  Chairman.  Your  industry  would  have  been  ruined  if  it  « 
not  been  for  the  war? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Absolutely,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Underwood  bill  ? 

Mr.  Schloss.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Jones.  You  want  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valua*--  *  * 

Mr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  We  will  assume  that  this  Chinese  veiling  **^  - 
cents  a  yard. 
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[r.  Sohloss.  There  is  no  Chinese  veiling  here         was  talking 

ut  Chinese  lace. 

enator  Jones.  This  French  veiling. 

[r.  Sohloss.  Yes,  sir. 

enator  Jones.  It  costs  20  cents  a  yard  ? 

It.  Sohloss.  To  land  here. 

enator  Jones.  To  land  here  ? 

[r.  Sohloss.  And  60  per  cent  duty. 

enator  Jones.  If  20  cents  is  the  foreign  cost,   at  what  price 

Jd  that  veiling  have  to  sell  in  this  country  in  order  to  pay  a  60 

cent  tariff  on  the  American  valuation  ? 

Lr.  Sohloss.  To  whom  t    To  the  wholesaler  ? 

enator  Jones.  How  much  would  the  wholesaler  have  to  sell  this 

cle  for,  if  he  paid  60  per  cent  tariff  based  on  the  American  valu- 

n  plan  and  allowed  25  per  cent  for  overhead  and  profit  ? 

[r.  Schloss.  About  44  or  45  cents. 

enator  Jones.  How  do  you  make  that? 

[r.  Sohloss.  That  is  not  a  competitive  item. 

enator  Jones.  Under  this  bill  it  does  not  make  a  particle  of 

>rence  whether  it  is  competitive  or  noncompetitive.    If  you  sell 

article  at  a  fixed  price,  and  your  tariff  is  based  upon  that  price, 

oes  not  make  any  difference  how  you  arrive  at  tne  price.    The 

e  is  so  much,  and  the  tariff  is  so  much  of  that  price. 

[r.  Sohloss.  I  figured  that  60  per  cent  is  about  150  per  cent  of 

foreign  market  value. 

enator  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  is  not  150  per  cent.    You  want  60 

cent  on  the  American  valuation  ? 

ir.  Sohloss.  The  wholesaler  usually  establishes  his  selling  price 

lis  goods  when  he  imports  them. 

enator  Jones.  Let  me  figure  for  a  moment. 

fr.  Schloss.  Yes,  sir. 

enator  Jones.  If  this  wholesales  at  S1.33  a  yard,  and  you  take  60 

cent  of  that  for  your  tariff,  25  per  cent  for  your  overhead  and 
ense  and  profit  of  the  importer,  and  your  cartage  and  packing 
rges,  it  would  leave  you  15  per  cent. 

Ir.  Schloss.  That  is  the  same  problem  you  gave  me  before.  I 
not  figure  it  the  way  you  do. 

he  few  examples  that  I  have  shown  you  show  that  we  require 
ut  66  per  cent,  but  we  axe  asking  for  60. 

ne  otner  point  is  that  in  paragraph  1430  we  should  like  to  have, 
we  think  you  will  see  the  justice  of  it,  the  words  inserted  "  whether 
?hed  or  unfinished."  Those  words  are  not  included  in  the  para- 
>h,  and  lace  has  very  often  been  imported  in  the  raw  state,  or  in 
unsewed  condition,  or  unfinished  condition  of  some  kind,  and  I 
tk  those  words  should  go  in  that  paragraph,  "  whether  finished  or 
nished."    We  have  written  a  letter  to  the  committee  embodying 

suggestion. 

he  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  very  careful  consideration 
our  suggestion. 

Ir.  Schloss.  I  think  that  is  all,  unless  there  are  some  further 
stions. 
ho  Chaxbkan.  I  think  you  have  been  fully  questioned. 
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STATEMENT  OF  H.  A.  PHILLIPS,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONHM  REFBS 
SENTING  THE  AMERICAN  LACE  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOOt 
TION. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  t 
say  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Schloss  has  said.  I  think  he  has  coverall 
the  subject.    I  should  like  to  submit  this  brief  for  your  information 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

We  urge  your  committee  to  increase  the  rate  provided  for  our  industry  under  pa, 
graph  1430  of  H.  R.  7456  from  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  t 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation. 

In  granting  the  45  per  cent  rate,  as  is  shown  by  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jul;  - 
Hon.  William  R.  Green,  under  whose  supervision  paragraph  1430  was  prepatvJ 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

"Even  a  rate  of  45  per  cent  would  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  American  mac... 
turers  of  laces  to  continue  in  business.    Laces  can  be  brought  in  at  one-third  u> 
of  domestic  production." 

The  statement  made  by  the  Congressman  from  Iowa  is  an  exact  recitatkti  ••  -~ 
facts,  and  it  is  because  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  that  our  tariff  commir.-?  - 
pleading  with  your  committee  to  give  us  a  higher  rate,  such  as  will  afford  u*  p  •-• 
tion  necessary  to  permit  the  industry  to  live. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  thoroughly  understand  the  situation  with 
to  our  industry,  which  is  vastly  different  wan  that  existing  in  most  of  the  indur» 
in  the  United  States,  we  refer  you  to  the  following  facts: 

It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  bill  in  1909  that  it  to  * 
possible  to  establish  the  lace  industry  in  America,  notwithstanding  many  ul 
cessful  attempts  made  prior  to  that,  under  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  60  per  cent.  • 
gress,  in  1909,  provided  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  70  per  cent  and  allowed  lace 
to  be  admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty  for  the  period  of  about  a  year.  ?u 
provision  was  made  to  encourage  the  creation  of  a  lace  industry  in  America  a& :  ' 
no  other  reason.  As  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  law  of  1909  there  are  a  -:■> 
more  than  600  Lever  or  go-through  lace  machines  and  approximately  1,000  rvczj 
lace  machines  engaged  in  this  industry  in  this  country,  while  prior  to  1909  tfcert  •# 
but  83  Lever  or  go-through  machines  and  no  circular  machines. 

The3e  machines  are  located  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  X**  •  ^ 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

It  is  interesting  in  wis  connection  to  note  that  as  against  the  600  Lever  or  so-ik*- . 
machines  operating  in  this  country  there  are  approximately  9,990  Lever  or  «o-r2r*  - 
machines  located  abroad,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  appro  uhj- 
50,000  circular  lace  machines  in  Germany. 

There  is  to-day  invested  in  this  industry  an  approximate  capital  of  $2'  .•■•  •■ 
with  opportunity  for  employment  for  approximately  8,000  people,  which  nun***  »* 
actually  employed  until  the  great  influx  of  foreign  merchandise  into  this  t.  = 
made  it  impossible  for  the  lace  industry  hero  to  compete. 

While  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  is  but  an  infant  industry,  it  must  nev«ii* 
be  remembered  that  it  is  in  competition  with  years  of  experience  in  !*•*  r*  =*| 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next  and  from  father  to  son  in  mitt.  •  :H 
principal  countries  of  Europe.  J  n  addition  to  the  many  thousands  of  men  ai»i  *  *• 
working  on  ma:hine-made  laces  in  Europe,  there  are  many  thousands  <<i  wet.  -  * 
women  still  engaged  in  making  laces  by  nand  on  the  Continent,  and  it  v-  ?rv 
that  there  are  to-day  one-half  million  persons  in  southern  China  engaged  rx  t&  - 
laces  by  hand.  A  very  large  part  of  this  labor  is  about  the  lowest  paid  Ubcr  o;  -*  * 
and  the  Orient.  Laces  are  mainly  made  of  cotton,  silk,  and  linen,  and  o*h*r  n*!*-  * 
are  also  used,  as  fashions  dictate.  All  the  before-mentioned  ad  vantages  c*  ;*"  *  . 
facilities  and  experience,  combined  with  advantages  in  the  procurement  »»t  i»  • 
terials,  gives  the  European  manufacturers  a  dominating  advantage. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  young  industry  of  such  endleK*  variety,  s* 


c»r 


productive  capaci 
experience. 

We  are  submitting  herewith  examples  which  we  believe  will  prov*  ct»»  1*  ■« 
to  your  committee  that  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  on  American  valuation  does  oc< » '  r 
sufficient  protection  to  permit  our  industry  to  continue. 
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Selling  prices  of  American  and  foreign  manufacturers. 


ling '..«« per  yard.. 

ling. do 

ling do 

Hng do 

ling do.... 

enc-irane  laoe per  12  yards. . 

encienne  lace do 

encienne  lace do 

lencierme  lace do 

encienne  lace do 

meienne  lace do 

tencienne  lace do 

lem-ienne  lace : do 

I  encienne  lace do 

(encienne  lace do. . . . 

f  encienne  lace do 

I  encienne  lace do 

■sorted per  144  yards.. 

tny do 

rchon do.... 

d  filet do.... 

res do.... 


Selling 
price  of 
American 
manufac- 
turer. 


Average . 


Cents. 
7.64 
30. 80 
19.38 
164.40 
5.63 
107 
40 
5ft 
71 
38* 
50 
146 
30 
38 
45 
58 
70 

99.05 

21.65 

13. 10 

6.74 

5.95 


Selling 
price  of 
foreign 
manufac- 
turer. 


Onto. 
2.42 
7.39 
5.28 

19.87 
1.26 

31 

12 

17 

22 

12 

15 

40 

11*    ' 

14.4 

17.3 

23 

28.8 

$4.20 
9.36 
4.68 
2.55 
3.00 


American 
valua- 
tion, rate 
of  duty 
required. 


Percent. 
68 
64 
73 
88 
77 
71 
70 
69 
69 
69 
70 
72 
61 
62 
61 
60 
59 
58 
57 
64 
62 
49 


66 


>m  these  examples  it  is  obvious  that  the  rate  required  in  our  industry  is  over 
r  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation.  The  samples  applying  to  the  above 
pies  are  on  file  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
tivee,  where  they  were  filed  under  date  of  February  18,  1921. 
e  great  difference  in  the  costs  of  these  articles  between  the  United  States  of 
ica  and  the  European  markets  is  entirely  due  to  the  great  difference  in  wages 
to  the  workers  in  the  different  branches  of  the  industry,  as  made  nlain  by  the 
ring  schedule  of  comparative  wages  as  presented"  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
te  under  date  of  February  8,  1921: 

Comparative  unxon  wage*  in  Lyon  and  New  York,  per  week  of  48  hours. 


net  weavers.... 
reavers. 

5TS 

bobbin  winders 

lndars 

ders. 


New  York, 

Liberty  Lace 

6  Netting 

Works. 


160. 00-455. 00 

55.00-60.00 

42.00 

30.00-  35.00 

22.00 

35.00-  30.00 


Comparative  wages  in  Nottingham  and  New  York. 


Nottingham, 
England. 


eork,  per  hour 

:  to  warps,  per  thousand  threads 

Inc.  laces  or  veilingB  (50-inch  quality),  per  rack 

rabbin  winding,  per  thousand 

ding,  per  thmnand 

nd  boy  teamen,  per  hoar 

ing: 

errack 

iOrafiks 

anan,  per  week: 

porenttoe 

nproven 

draftsman 


$0.18 
.30 
.18 
.12 
.16 
.09 

.03 
7.50 

6.00 

11  00 

128.00-80.00 


New  York, 

Liberty  Lace 

A  Netting 

Works. 


$069 
1.30 
.40 
.40 
.50 
.80 

.10 
25.00 

15.00 

25.00 

$50.00-90.00 
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LEATHER  BAGS  AWD  LUGGAGE. 

[Paragraph  1432.] 

STATEMENT    OF   SAMUEL  F.   LEBER,  REPRESENTING  X.   KAtT 

MANN  &  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  business. 

Mr.  Leber.  I  am  the  attorney  and  representative  of  K.  Kaufmami  i 
Co.,  a  New  Jersey  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of  making 
leather  luggage,  bags,  and  suit  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  them  as  an  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Kaufmann  is  h$re  personally,  and  if  then- 
are  any  technical  questions  upon  which  I  can  not  make  answer,  hf 
will  be  glad  to  do  so";  but  I 'do  not  think  there  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  Make  vour  statement  brief. 

Mr.  Leber.  I  will  confine  myself  within  10  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Leber.  It  is  stated  in  the  calendar  for  to-day  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in  three  sections  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  but  that  is  an  err^r 
We  are  really  interested  only  in  paragraph  1432,  which  deals  with  tin 
specific  articles  that  we  manufacture. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  about  40  years,  and  up«i 
learning  of  the  proposed  provision  contained  in  the  section  just  nanjni 
we  conferred  with  other  persons  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  busing 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  comparing  figures  that  th* 
proposition  of  levying  an  impost  on  what  we  call  nonfitted  arti< •!••* 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  ana  30  per  cent  on  the  fitted  articles,  is  m»: 
sufficient  protection  to  our  industry.  I  have  been  here  all  dav.  and 
I  have  listened  to  all  kinds  of  discussion  upon  the  question  of  what 
the  tariff  ought  to  be  on  different  industries.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  our  industry  is  in  \h* 
very  same  position  as  any  other  industry  in  this  country — that  i>  t.. 
say,  that  we  are  proportionately  affected  in  the  same  way  by  the 
same  conditions  now  pertaining  to  any  other  industry;  that  the  hi*h 
overhead  cost,  the  high  wages  that  we  pay  in  this  country,  m&k*  i: 
impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  European-made  article  if  th«- 
impost  to  be  charged  will  only  be  25  per  cent  on  nonfitted  bags  ana 
luggage  and  30  per  cent  on  fitted  bags  and  luggage.  The  tnni*- 
generally  feels  that  a  proper  impost  would  be  60  per  cent  on  the  non- 
fitted  article  and  65  per  cent  on  the  fitted  article. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  whether  our  opinion  is  worth  while  «* 
not,  I  brought  down  a  small  case  which  is  made  in  Germany.  It  *» 
called  a  vanity  case.  It  has  been  imported.  It  is  fitted,  as  you  wui 
see,  with  nice-looking  fittings,  such  as  brushes,  different  &ind*  o* 
bottles,  a  very  nice  mirror,  and  several  similar  articles.  As  you  wL 
see,  this  article  was  obtained  from  a  dealer  in  this  country  wh<»  im- 
ported it  for  $10.  Here  is  his  bill.  We  can  make  this  very  saw* 
article.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  competition  as  to  the  quality  of  tl- 
goods  or  the  quality  of  the  fittings.  We  have  figured  out  on  our  ru-1 
sheet  that  if  we  made  this  article  as  it  stands  now  it  would  cost  u*. 
without  figuring  the  overhead,  $10.53. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  sold  here  at  retail  for  what  price  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  $10. 
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nation.  That  would  make  necessary  an  increase  in  the  whole- 
i  selling  price  of  the  commodity  of  about  35  per  cent  without  any 
•ease  in  the  normal  wholesale  profit.  Even  under  the  most 
3rable  conditions  of  the  industry  no  such  an  increase  would  be 
sible.  Much  less  so  when  the  trade  is  faced,  as  it  is  now,  with 
era  of  declining  prices. 

'he  most  important  thing  in  connection  with  Madeira  embroid- 
?  is  that  they  aire  an  absolutely  noncompetitive  product  with 
thing  manufactured  in  this  country  in  any  fair  sense.  They 
not  produced  here  and  never  will  be  produced  here  in  com- 
cial  quantities.  They  are  a  native  product  of  Madeira,  peculiar 
he  island,  purely  handwork,  no  machine  work  whatever  on  them, 
unable  only  in  limited  quantities,  and  could  not  be  commer- 
y  produced  in  commercial  quantities  except  by  a  class  of  labor 
i  as  is  found  among  relatively  primitive  people,  where  you  get 
painstaking  patience  and  skill  in  handiwork:  tnat  is  found  among 
,  population. 

here  is  not  only  no  compensating  benefit  to  any  American  industry 
er  this  prohibitive  rate  of  37£  per  cent  aa  valorem,  but  the 
It  of  15  years  of  American  industry  and  enterprise  in  developing 
industry  in  Madeira  and  nearby  islands  mil  be  wiped  out. 
»rican  capital  has  been  very  largely  invested  in  Madeira  and  con- 
;  75  per  cent  of  the  production. 

knator  Jones.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  of  that  commodity  in 
country? 

r.  Lane.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  that  question  without  some 
ific  article  being  m  mind.  It  consists  of  art  linen,  doilies,  table 
ts,  napkins,  handkerchiefs,  and  things  of  that  kind.  There  is  an 
ite  variety  of  articles  with  a  range  in  prices  as  wide  as  the  variety. 
»nator  Jones.  Would  you  have  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
valuation  on  which  a  tariff  should  be  figured  under  the  plan  as 
>oscd  by  the  House  bill  ? 

r.  Lane.  The  industry  has  already  expressed  itself  upon  that 

t*ct,  and  feels  that  the  difficulties  of  this  plan  would  be  absolutely 

to  its  existence.     I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  to  discuss 

now,  for  we  have  already  spread  it  upon  the  record  quite  fully. 

uncertainties  of  it  are  great. 

nntor  Jones.  Have  you  discussed  that  before  this  committee? 
r.  Lane.  We  have  discussed  that  before  this  committee, 
je  Chairman.  That  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  before  this 
mittee  and  is  in  the  printed  record. 

ive  you  anything  further  to  state?    The  hour  is  growing  late. 
r.  Lane.  I  want  to  say  that  the  industry  employs  a  large  number 
pople  in  this  country  to  handle,  box,  launder,  sell,  and  ship  the 
z3.     They  are  not  in  competition  with  any  American  industry, 
re  Chaikman.  That  has  been  stated. 

:.  Lane.  There  would  be  a  large  number  of  people  thrown  out  of 
oyment. 

ie~  rate  on  embroidery  should  not  be  higher  than  22£  per  cent 
m  American  valuation,  if  that  plan  is  retained.  It  is  appreciated 
machine-made  embroidery  may,  in  the  estimation  oi  the  com- 
se,  require  different  treatment.  In  that  event,  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  place  a  separate  classification  in  paragraph 
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for  our  labor  in  this  country  than  thev  pay  anywhere  else  in  t>* 
world,  and  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  that  protection.     We  respe^ 
fully  submit  a  short  brief  containing  those  points. 

The  Chairman.  The  brief  will  be  received. 

Senator  Jones.  You  sell  your  handbag  of  similar  quality  at  $!•> 

Mr.  Leber.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Jones.  The  one  referred  to  in  that  advertisement  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  do  not  sell  it  at  that  price.  I  don't  think  we  ma** 
as  high  a  priced  article  as  that  in  our  factory,  although  we  have  the 
reputation  of  making  a  very  good  lino  of  goods. 

Senator  Jones.  But  if  you  were  to  make  the  same  kind  of  an  arti<  v 
as  is  advertised  there,  you  would  expect  to  sell  it  for  $150,  would  v.  ■; 
not  i 

Mr.  Leber.  On  the  present  reduction,  probably  at  about  $120  •»' 
$125.  You  know,  there  have  been  reductions.  There  has  been  i 
reduction  in  the  last  year  of  10  per  cent  in  labor,  and  there  has  t*»a 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  material  as  well,  and  we  would  have  to  com* 
down  on  our  prices  proportionately. 

Senator  Jones.  For  the  purpose  of  your  hearing  here  you  mentm: 
the  price  of  $150. 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  If  we  figure  a  tariff  on  the  basis  of  $150,  the  tar* 
being  figured  at  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation,  that  wnui- 
be  60  per  cent  of  $150,  or  $90  tariff.  Do  you  usually  allow  aboT>» 
25  per  cent  for  your  overhead  and  other  expenses? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  make  the  customary  allowance  that  every  manu- 
facturer does. 

Senator  Jones.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  that  $150  for  the  overlie*. 
and  importer's  expense,  etc.,  and  if  you  allow  1£  per  cent  for  x^v 
packing  and  carting  charges,  you  will  have  a  total  of  $127.50.  Tkv 
would  leave  only  $22.50  as  the  foreign  cost.  Do  you  think  v»  ' 
need  that  much  protection,  which  would  figure  up  to  $90  on  an  artirk 
procured  abroad  at  a  cost  of  $22.50  ?  Do  you  think  you  need  £< 
protection  on  that? 

Mr.  Leber.  The  trouble  I  find  with  the  Senator's  question  is  tLa: 
you  are  taking  a  tariff  on  a  supposed  price  of  $150,  which  is  the  reiai; 
price. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  started  with  a  figure  which  is  somewhat  differed' 
from  that.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figure,  but  suppose  you  Uke  u 
bag  that  we  make  in  this  country  at  a  cost,  including  the  overhea . 
and  all  the  other  items  you  have  just  referred  to,  of  $30! 

Senator  Jones.  $30  is  the  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir.  That  bag  fitted  might  cost  us  $45.  Lt: 
us  take  the  unfitted  bag  at  $30.  We  have  compared  that  U\  j 
European  bag  costing  a  price  far  less  in  proportion. than  the  cost  u 
us,  but  more  than  the  present  proposed  impost,  but  if  you  imp**- 
a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  the  article  that  they  produce  then  we  omU 
compete  with  them. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  American  valuation  i 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  You  say  the  wholesale  price  is  $30. 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  of  that  would  be  represented  by  t:  • 
tariff  ? 
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Mr.  Leber.  No,  sir.  That  is  our  price  of  $30.  You  have  to  go  to 
urope  to  find  out  what  they  produce  that  article  for.  It  is  our 
eliei  that  that  same  article  which  costs  us  $30  in  this  country  costs 
le  European  manufacturer  probably  not  as  much  as  $20  to  produce. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  that. 

Mr.  Leber.  When  that  man  produces  the  $20  -article  and  brings 

over  to  our  port,  we  can  not  compete  with  him. 

Senator  Jones.  We  have  an  article  here  that  is  sold  at  wholesale 
>r  $30. 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  We  will  assume  that  on  the  American  market,  or 
nder  the  American  valuation  plan,  if  that  is  a  foreign  article,  60 
er  cent  of  that  $30  is  represented  by  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir,  tnat  is  correct. 

Senator  Jones.  Which  would  be  $18  ? 

Mr.  Leber.  No,  that  is  not  right.     Yes,  it  would  be  $18. 

Senator  Jones.  $18  would  represent  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Leber.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  dealer  gets  25  per  cent  of  the  $30  for  his 
xpense,  profit  and  so  on,  he  would  get  $7.50,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  could  stop  right  there  without  going  any  further. 

Senator.  Jones.  But  we  do  not  stop  there  in  actual  busmess. 

Mr.  Leber.  We  do  stop  right  at  tnat  point,  so  far  as  the  manu- 
acturer  is  concerned,  for  the  manufacturer  sells  that  article  at  $30. 

Senator  Jones.  If  the  importer  brings  it  in  he  gets  25  per  cent, 
o  that  would  be  $7.50  to  be  added  to  the  tariff  or  $25.50.  There  is 
isually  allowed  another  1^  per  cent  for  packing  and  cartage,  which 
rould  be  45  cents  more,  or  in  round  numlbers  $26  altogether,  leaving 
he  cost  of  that  foreign  article  which  sells  at  $30  on  this  market  only 
M  where  it  is  produced.     Do  you  want  that  much  protection? 

Mr.  Leber.  We  do  not  want  any  greater  protection  than  the 
)lan  would  figure  out  on  the  equivalent  basis  that  the  prices  will 
ie  equal. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  fault  with  my  figures  there?  If  the 
oroi^n  article  sells  for  $30  on  the  American  market,  and  you  want  a 
iariff  of  60  per  cent  on  the  American  valuation  plan,  you  said  that 
tariff  would  be  $J8.  If  you  allow  that  dealer  the  usual  profit  of 
&  per  cent  that  would  be  $7.50;  and  if  you  allow  the  cartage  charge 
t  would  bo  45  cents  more,  which  would  make  $25.95,  leaving  $4.05 
«  the  cost  of  the  article  on  the  foreign  market. 

BRIEF  OF  SAMUEL  F.  LEBER,  REPRESENTING  K.  KATJFMANN  A  CO., 

NEW  abb:,  n.  J. 

IK.  Kaufmann  &  Co.  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  owning  and  operating  a  large 
father  ha?  factory  at  Newark,  N.J.  It  has  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  a  great 
feany  yparaand  employs  between  three  and  four  hundred  hands.  It  is  particularly 
ntore-ted  in  paragraph  1432  of  Schedule  14  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  and  it  urges  that 
jw*  proposed  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  noufitted  bags  and  30  per  cent  for 
iitW  hacrs  is  far  too  low  to  adequate]  v  protect  this  industry  against  a  strong  European 
'Hnpetition.  In  its  judgment,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  nonfitted  and  65 
Parent  on  fitted  bags  would  properly  protect  this  industry. 

"•  Since  1914  the  wages  paid  in  our  factory  have  increased  from  100  to  150  per  cent 
und  have  within  the  last  year  only  been  reduced  10  per  cent.  Our  overheacf,  which 
ltl' "hides  expense  of  selling  merchandise,  is  still  very  high,  and  it  seems  that  it  will 
^niaiu  high  for  some  few  years  to  come.  Our  industry  is  the  subject  of  keen  domestic 
«'om petition,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  number  of  small  manufacturers  have  sprung 
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up  in  this  country.    Although  it  is  known  throughout  the  trade  that  we  mamif*  tur- 
a  fine  line  of  merchandise,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  European  made  l*:- 
are  better  from  every  point  of  view  than  hags  made  in  this  country;  they  are  I *::■• 
from  the  standpoint  of  material,  and  they  are  better  from  the  standpoint  of  workup 
ship.    If,  therefore,  in  addition  to  domestic  competition,  the  American-made  trav«l>r  _ 
bag  and  suit  case  will  be  confronted  by  the  imported  article  at  a  price  equal  or  evt?,  _ 
little  lower  than  our  product  our  industry  will  be  threatened  with  ruin.    So  Lr 
the  conditions  resulting  from  the  war  have  protected  our  industry  to  quite  an  exr»' 
but  it  will  not  be  long  before  our  market  will  be  flooded  with  the  imported  art.«  :♦ 
to  the  dismay  of  the  American-made  merchandise,  unless  we  will  be  protect*!  *- 
quickly  as  possible  by  a  sufficient  duty. 

III.  Another  point  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  fact  that  leather  lusgrac?  > 
largely  made  by  hand  labor  and  that  very  little  machine  work  is  bestowed  on  it  ' 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  European  labor  with  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  wii: 
disclose  the  fact  that  European  labor  is  cheaper  than  American  labor  by  more  than  th* 
amount  of  duty  proposed  in  the  present  bill. 

If  a  duty  will  be  imposed  upon  leather,  the  domestic  leather  will  undoubted.' 
advance  in  price,  and  to  that  extent  alone,  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  v-^ 
be  much  greater  than  in  Europe. 

IV.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  the  nonfitted  and  30  per  cent  on  6tt*i 
bags  is  absolutely  out  of  proportion  to  the  duties  proposed  to  be  levied  on  the  artici-* 
which  go  to  make  Up  a  leather  bag.     If  the  committee  will  examine  the  prop*..: 
impost  on  the  following  goods:  Metal  locks  and  frames,  silk  linings,  cotton  linhvt 
sewing  threads,  fiber  board,  celluloid  fittings,  cut  glass  fittings  with  gilded  metal  t  *- 
mirrors,  brushes,  scissors  and  other  like  articles  which  go  to  make  up  modern  t«-: 
fittings,  it  will  nnd  that  if  we  were  to  import  these  articles  so  as  to  nave  the  «n 
merchandise  employed  by  a  European  manufacturer,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mil  * 
a  bag  that  we  could  sell  at  a  price  equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  imported  bag  ran  U- 
sold  in  this  country;  and  the  only  cure  for  this  disproportionate  and  unfair  conditu  «.* 
is  to  impose  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  the  nonfitted  and  65  per  cent  on  the  fitted  bag 

V.  At  the  time  when  the  present  tariff  bill  was  introduced  into  the  lower  Hou*?  ti. 
freight  charged  by  ocean-going  boats  was  still  high,  but  since  then  freight  rate*  h*.. 
come  down,  and  no  doubt  they  will  continue  to  come  down,  probably  faster  thar  *-- 
can  reduce  our  overhead,  and  we  therefore  respectfully  call  the  committee's  attenta  - 
to  this  important  item  as  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  duty  we  advocate 

VI.  We  have  conferred  with  many  manufacturers  of  leather  luggage  in  this  counir. 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  our  trade  that  the  only  tariff  that  w\" 
guard  this  industry  will  be  a  duty  of  60  and  65  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  these  matters  into  consideration  *i 
adequately  protect  our  industry  against  keen  European  competition. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  KAUFMANN,  REPRESENTING  K.  KATJTXAKS 

&  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  am  the  manufacturer  of  this  article,  and  I  undr r- 
stand  more  about  making  the  article  than  Mr.  Leber  does. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  hearing  any  argument. 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  just  wanted  to  set  one  thing  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  called  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  understand  what  this  argument  moans.  W. 
do  not  want  a  tariff  on  the  American  valuation.  We  want  60  per 
cent  on  whatever  we  can  get  them  at. 

Senator  Jones.  That  is  quite  different. 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  Mr.  Leber  has  not  understood  that.  That  is  * ' 
we  want. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  am  Mr.  Kaufmann,  the  manager  of  this  conirvaji . 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     I  did  not  understand  th»f 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  We  do  not  want  anything  on  the  American  valua- 
tion.    That   will   never   work   out   right.     When   a   manufacture 
brings  in  a  new  style,  which  vou  would  not  know  anything  abi»u 
until  it  would  be  sold  at  retail,  by  the  time  it  would  get  to  the  ou$- 
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omhouse  that  is  worth  a  good  deal  more.     It  would  do  harm.     I 
sel  that  if  we  get  sufficient  protection  so  we  know  that  no  matter 
hatever  comes  in  at  all  under  the  same  basis,  we  are  sufficiently 
ftken  care  of. 

The  rate  8  or  10  years  ago,  in  the  old  tariff,  was  50  per  cent  on 
itted  goods,  and  later  on  it  was  reduced — eight  years  ago;  I  don't 
now  just  which  bill  it  was.  The  war  broke  out,  and  it  didn't  have 
uificient  time  to  work  out,  because  the  American  styles  of  luggage 
hange  every  so  often,  and  they  were  not  equipped  in  Europe  to  make 
aercnandise,  because  they  needed  all  the  leather  for  making  war 
naterials.  As  soon  as  they  became  a  little  more  settled  over  there 
nd  men  got  back  to  their  old  positions  and  factories  got  reorganized, 
ind  the  traveling  public  over  in  those  European  countries,  which 
tad  been  at  a  standstill,  in  which  bags  are  used  to  a  great  extent, 
he  country  over  there  had  to  keep  their  men  busy  to  supply  their 
>wn  trade.  They  are  just  beginning  to  find  out  that  the  American 
rants  luggage,  and  there  are  American  buyers  who  like  to  take  a 
rip  to  Europe  and  would  rather  go  over  there  and  pay  just  a  little 
>it  more  for  the  sake  of  going  to  Europe  and  having  a  good  time  for  a 
ouple  of  months  and  buying  goods.  They  are  trying  to  make 
iome  money  for  their  concerns  over  there  so  they  can  go  over.  They 
*o  over  there  and  buy  these  goods. 

When  they  go  over  to  Europe  they  find  cities  there  which  are 
ilmost  altogether  devoted  to  some  particular  kinds  of  goods,  which 
we  don't  have  in  this  country.  Take  Auerbach  in  Germany,  and  the 
whole  city  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods.  Buyers 
ro  from  one  house  to  another,  and  the  manufacturers  have  their 
samples  displayed.  It  don't  cost  them  a  cent  to  sell  their  mer- 
chandise. Under  those  conditions  the  manufacturer  can.  sell  his 
*oods  cheap. 

In  this  country  we  take  our  goods  out  and  retail  them,  spend 
money  on  our  customers  entertaining  them,  trying  to  get  them  to 
have*  a  littte  good  will  for  you  so  that  you  can  get  their  business. 
We  have  to  take  out  six  or  seven  trunks.  We  are  allowed  250  pounds 
baggage.  We  take  six  or  seven  trunks  of  these  big  bags,  and  we 
can  put  about  15  to  24  in  a  trunk.  We  have  to  go  to  the  big 
hotels  and  try  to  make  a  bold  front,  because  the  old  hotels  had  one 
big  room  and  the  big  hotels  have  a  number  of  little  rooms.  You 
have  to  take  four  or  nve  rooms,  and  you  have  to  display  your  goods 
and  pay  the  porters  and  all  the  men  more  money  than  you  would 
pay  for  a  ride  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg,  just  for  the  tipping  of 
porters  throughout  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  prohibition  save  you  considerable  i 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  Sometimes  if  you  could  gjive  your  customer  a 
drink  you  could  more  easily  get  his  trade,  I  think. 

To  pay  all  those  things  costs  us  an  awful  lot  of  money.  We  have 
big  jumps.  We  go  from  coast  to  coast.  That  is  a  big  item.  The 
cost  of  selling  our  goods  is  from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  think  60  per  cent  on  the  foreign  valuation 
would  be  sufficient  protection  ? 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  think  the  American  valuation  plan  would 
cause  you  all  sorts  of  trouble  in  its  administration  ? 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  certainly  do. 
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Senator  Jones.  And  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  them  * 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  am  about  40  years  old,  and  I  have  been  in  then- 
since  I  was  15.     I  have  got  experience  all  the  way  through. 

If  there  were  real  honest  experts  in  my  line  of  business  that  under- 
stood them  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,'  the  American  valuation 
would  be  a  very  wonderful  thing;  but  the  customhouse  people  don  t 
know  enough  about  merchandise  to  dissect  an  article.  I  can  tab- 
two  or  three  articles  from  different  countries,  and  they  would  not  see 
the  difference,  but  if  you  would  take  the  thickness  of  the  leather  <>r 
the  quality  of  the  silk,  and  the  quality  of  the  locks,  and  such  as  that, 
it  would  make  a  difference  lots  of  times  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent 

Senator  Jones.  You  mean  it  might  vary  50  per  cent  in  the  Amer- 
ican wholesale  price  ? 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  Yes,  sir.  When  you  get  those  articles  together  and 
the  appraiser  looks  at  them,  and  he  appraises  all  kinds  of  things,  and 
you  ask  him  to  take  them  and  sit  down  and  tell  you  how  many  feel 
of  leather  or  how  much  silk  is  in  it,  or  how  much  labor  it  takes,  hr 
will  not  know  any  more  about  it  than  I  know  about  making  those 
laces  over  there.  If  the  importer  is  in  the  good  graces  of  a  fellow 
like  that,  he  will  say,  u Oh,  1  guess  it  is  all  right;  let  it  go  through 
The  manufacturer  sells  it  out,  and  all  his  other  customers  are  com- 
plaining how  the  other  fellow  is  selling  imported  goods.  You  ?: 
down  there  and  the  appraiser  will  say,  "Well,  I  thought  it  was  ail 
right,  but  I  will  look  into  it.  How  much  do  you  think  it  is  worth »' 
That  is  too  late.  I  think  the  plan  is  to  find  out  what  a  fair  duty  & 
on  each  individual  line  of  business.  I  hope  I  have  made  that  clear 
to  you,  because  Mr.  Leber  did  not  understand. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  you  have  made  it  very  clear. 

Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  have  something  in  mind,  in  reading  the  tariff  on 
the  metal  goods.  It  will  only  take  a  moment  to  explain.  I  would 
not  explain  it  if  I  was  not  real  sure  I  was  right. 

We  at  times  have  to  meet  foreign  competition  where  they  makr 
certain  locks  and  fittings  of  different  things,  and  they  laugh  and  say 
"  You  fellows  can't  produce  anything  like  that."  The  old  tariff  sai<: 
that  all  metal  goods,  if  they  were  gold  or  silver  plated,  would  be  li» 
per  cent,  but  somebody  put  in  that  tariff  law  "gold  lacquered/*  IH» 
you  know  what  "gold  lacquered"  is?  I  will  just  show  you  in  & 
minute  what  it  is. 

All  brass  goods,  when  they  are  polished,  if  they  are  not  laequcn^d 
they  will  tarnish  right  away.  They  have  to  take  a  little  lacquer  liir 
this  and  put  it  on  and  that  keeps  them  from  tarnishing.  Now,  in  thi* 
combination  of  colors,  if  you  put  a  little  red  aniline  in  there,  and  rvu 
take  it  and  put  it  on  a  piece  of  brass  which  is  yellow,  that  looks  lib 

fold.  This  one  that  I  snow  you  here  has  not  been  lacquered  on  top. 
ut  the  sides  have  been.  That  is  the  whole  thing,  and  I  don't  «t* 
why  it  was  put  in  there.  Somebody  must  have  made  a  mistake. 
You  take  a  little  of  this  and  put  it  on  there  and  you  have  gold  lacqutr. 
If  somebody  should  tell  me  why  gold  lacquer  should  pay  any  more 
than  plain  lacquer  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  sure  the  committee  is  glad  to  get  such  infor- 
mation as  that. 
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Mr.  Kaufmann.  I  would  not  come  here  and  mention  that -if  I  did 
»t  think  it  was  fair.  It  is  just  aniline  color.  That  refers  to  para- 
aph  393. 

I  am  quite  a  practical  man,  if  I  have  to  boost  my  own  self,  because 
ui  gentlemen  don't  know  me.  Eight  years  ago  I  came  down  here 
i  the  leather  schedule.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me  if 
ither  is  free  or  50  per  cent,  because  no  matter  if  you  raise  the  duty 
i  leather  50  per  cent,  naturally  we  will  have  to  pay  more  for  leather, 
lere  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  see  done.  There  are  a  few 
ncerns  in  this  country  that  have  a  monopoly  on  seal  leather  made 
seals.  I  was  importing  seal  leather  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
ey  didn't  like  it  because  we  got  our  own  skins  over  there  and 
essed  and  grained  them  and  put  them  up  into  leather  goods,  and 
?  can  produce  them  cheaper  because  we  saved  the  extra  profit, 
'e  <*ave  them  better  merchandise  for  the  same  money  than  other 
>ople.     These  concerns  came  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  trying 

•  put  a  duty  on  seals.  I  don't  mind  a  duty  on  leather,  but  I  don't 
io  to  see  a  discrimination.  If  you  are  going  to  put  a  duty  on  cow- 
des,  then  don't  take  off  the  duty  on  all  leather  and  say,  "Just  show 
;  you  need  protection  on  seals."     I  don't  think  it  is  fay*. 

BRIEF  07  K.  KAUFMANN  <fc  CO.  (INC.),  NEWARK,  V.  J. 

During  the  hearing,  one  of  the  members  of  your  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
exieo,  put  the  question  as  to  whether  we  ask  for  a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  on  nonfitted 
ig?  andf  65  per  cent  on  fitted  bags,  based  upon  American  valuation  or  based  upon 
uropean  valuation.  Our  counsel  replied  that  the  request  we  made  was  based  on 
merican  valuation,  whereupon  the  Senator  drew  an  example  by  which  he  attempted 
show  that  we  were  unreasonably  high  in  our  request.  The  computation  he  made 
emed  to  our  Mr.  Kaufmann  as  indicative  of  too  high  a  tariff,  and  he,  without  having 
i  opportunity  of  proving  the  Senator's  figures,  and  believing,  for  the  moment,  that 
te  Senator's  calculation  was  correct,  arose  and  stated  that  our  counsel  was  in  error 
id  all  that  he  asked  was  a  tariff  on  the  above  percentage,  based  on  European 
duation. 

Since  the  hearing  our  Mr.  Kaufmann  has  had  opportunity  to  make  accurate  calcu- 
tionfl  and  he  finds  that  the  testimony  he  gave  before  you  on  the  point  of  European 
duation  is  wrong,  and  that  if  a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  and  65  per  cent,  respectively, 
as  based  on  European  valuation,  the  American  manufacturers  of  leather  bags  would 
>t  be  sufficiently  protected  against  European  competition.  Mr.  Ary  Kaufmann 
>erefore  desires  to  change  his  testimony  in  that  respect  and  asks  that  the  record  be 
nended  so  as  to  show  that  the  position  he  takes  is  based  on  American  valuation. 
e  makes  this  frank  admission  of  error  not  only  for  his  firm's  sake  but  also  in  justice 
>  the  trade  at  large.  lie  finds,  on  actual  investigation,  that  the  retailers  importing 
ip  from  Europe  are  selling  the  imported  article  at  a  price  equal  to  the  wholesale 
fiee  of  the  American-made  goods  and  desires  to  submit  the  following  example  in 
irther  support  of  the  brief  already  submitted: 

A  bag  made  in  this  country  to  sell  at  wholesale  for  $20  can  be  purchased  at  wholesale 
f  Europe  at  about  $10.89. "  Now,  if  you  add  to  this  price  a  tariff  of  65  per  cent  on 
uiopean  valuation,  plus  3  per  cent  landing  expense,  the  price  to  the  retailer  of  the 
wojjean-made  bag  would  be  $18.30,  whereas,  if  you  add  a  duty  of  65  per  cent  on  the 
Jnerican  valuation  of  $20,  the  same  bag  would  cost  the  importer  $24.22,  which  would 
suit  in  the  American  manufacturer  being  able  to  sell  his  article  in  preference  to 

*  imported  article.  The  same  calculation  above  stated  is  true  both  in  lower  and  in 
*S»er  priced  bags. 
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EMBELLISHED  LEATHEE  GLOVES. 

[Paragraph  1433.] 

STATEMENT  OF  LUCIUS  N.  LITTAUER,  RE  PRESENTING  THE  ASSO 
CIATED  LEATHER  GLOVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNITE: 
STATES. 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to   two  line>   • 
thought.     First,  I  want  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  bill  &> 
passed  the  House,  and,  secondly,  I  want  to  explain  and  justify  :i 
till  as  it  passed  the  House. 

First,  in  all  tariffs  there  has  been  an  allowance  in  addition  to  tl 
specific  rates,  beginning  with  the  McKinley  bill,  of  50  cents  a  doz*  \ 
for  elaborate  and  costly  sewing  over  and  above  the  ordinary  sewinj 
and  for  elaborate  and  costly  embroidery  and  embellishment  over  *h 
plain  back  of  a  glove. 

The  Dingley  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  bills  allowed  for  each  of  th»— 
purposes  40  cents  a  dozen.     When  we  come  to  the  Underwood  hu 
on  the  elaborate  sewing  a  reduction  was  made  from  50  cents  to  j" 
cents,  while  on  the  embroidery  it  was  omitted  altogether. 

Now,  through  what  I  can  plainly  show  was  a  misapprehension  i 
mistake,  or  an  omission,  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  left  out  o\  t  r. 
the  25  cents  a  dozen  for  the  costly  sewing  of  gloves  of  the  Underw <*  . 
bill  but  replaced  the  old  embroidery  item  at  the  same  rate  as  :L* 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  and  the  previous  Dingley  bill.  With  that  in  min-J 
I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to  paragraph  1433,  line  19,  by  inher- 
ing before  the  word  " Provided"  the  words  "when  sewed  piqu£  »•: 
prixseam,  40  cents  per  dozen  pairs." 

That  would  be  replacing  the  Payne-Aldrich  provision. 

If  you  care  to  know  what  this  means,  I  have  samples  here  showm: 
the  difference  between  piqu6  sewing,  prixseam  sewing,  and  the  nni- 
nary  sewing.    The  ordinary  sewingls  Sone  on  a  machuie  that  run- .. 
a  very  rapid  rate  as  compared  with  piqu6  sewing  where  two  sean^ 
are  superimposed  one  over  the  other.     That  is  one  of  the  thin.*- 
which  they  say  can  not  be  done  in  the  United  States,  but  I  want  • 
say  to  you  that  we  have  done  it  in  the  United  States. 

That  [indicatingl  is  piqu6  sewing,  and  this  is  prixseam  sewing  u?*- 
in  men's  gloves.     I  request  now  that  that  item  be  replaced. 

Gentlemen,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  take  up  \: 
justification  for  the  House  bill  as  it  is.  Gloves  jpaid  50  per  cent  .. 
valorem  before  the  McKinley  bill.  In  the  McKinley  bill  they  pa.*: 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  $1  on  men's  gloves.  That  SI  wa>  O 
start  of  the  American  men's  gloves  industry,  which  has  prospered  h»*r« 
and  which  has  finally  developed  to  the  point  where  tie  menV  ^l- 
to-day,  as  sold  in  the  United  States,  is  a  better  value  at  a  chea>  • 
price  than  any  glove  that  can  be  imported. 

I  have  personally  for  years  implored  the  committees  of  Con^ivs*  • 
do  the  same  thing  for  ladies'  gloves,  but  have  never  succeeds 
Ladies'  gloves  have  always  been  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  mor.  • 
gloves. 

During  the  period  of  1909  to  1913  I  felt  that  I  had  accompli 
something,  because  I  can  explain  to  you  that  the  operations  for  win- .. 
protectionists  asked  are  practically  the  same  on  the  men's  clovos  as  »■ 
the  ladies'  gloves.     But  the  progress  of  tariff  legislation  Drought  u* 
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rankly,  up  to  the  point  where  we  were  compelled  to  ask  for  a  specific 
ate  of  duty  instead  of  the  previous  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty.  In  our 
ttempt  to  succeed  in  persuading  Congress  to  give  us  the  specific 
ites  of  duty  we  were  aided  by  the  reputable  importers.  The  reason 
hat  we  asked  for  it  was  simply  that  under  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
lie  undervaluations  were  so  extensive  that  the  largest  American 
ouses  of  reputable,  standard  merchants  had  to  go  out  of  business, 
rench  and  German  manufacturers  have  agents  in  New  York  and 
oods  were  bought  from  them  at  prices  based  on  undervalued  values. 

Since  the  Wilson  bill  we  have  had  uniformly  specific  duties,  and 
lose  specific  duties,  in  order  to  meet  various  kinds  of  gloves,  were 
ividea  into  classifications.  The  first  classification  was  as  to  leather; 
len  there  were  classifications  for  men's,  women's,  and  children's 
loves,  and  then  more  or  less  elaboration  of  the  glove,  with  the 
suit  that  these  classifications  numbered  so  many  that  in  the  record 
f  statistics  of  imports  and  duties  running  from  1908  to  1918  it  took 
73  paragraphs  of  different  kinds  to  cover  the  various  rates  of  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  objecting  to  the  provision  in  the  House 

Mr.  Littauer.  No,  sir;  I  am  trying  to  justify  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  anybody  going  to  assail  it  ?    . 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  know  whether  "you 
anted  to  understand  about  it.    I  can  drop  that  line. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  understood  it  when  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
as  up. 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  will  skip  over  this  matter  of  classification  entirely 
nd  bring  myself  down  to  lust  what  we  want. 

In  this  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  we  asked  not  only  for  prac- 
cally  the  same  Aldrich  rates  over  again,  but  we  also  asked  for  an 
d  valorem  rate  of  duty,  and  the  basis  of  our  demand  for  an  ad 
alorem  rate  of  duty  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  I  shall  not  bother 
ou  on  that  score  unless  you  care  to  hear  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Littauer.  Gloves  have  been  imported  for  years  at  about  one 
tandard  amount.  The  importations  from  1898  to  1913  amounted, 
i  yalue  each  vear  to  $7,000,000— $100,000  up  or  down— and  the 
uties  collected  during  those  years  amounted  on  the  imported 
loves,  based  upon  foreign  valuation  and  a  specific  duty,  to  $3,200,000, 
r  an  average  of  52  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  1920  the  value  of  gloves  had  increased  until  in  the  calendar 
ear  there  were  imported  $14,044,283  worth.  That  is  about  twice 
be  former  imports.  But  the  duties  had  been  falling  from  $3,200,000 
)  SI, 297,000*,  or  approximately  $2,000,000.  The  duties  had  fallen 
ff  more  than  one-third,  and  as  the  value  had  doubled,  the  ad 
alorem  rates  now  being  collected  are  14  per  cent  as  against  52  per 
wtf.  previously. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem. 

,  Mj\  Littauer.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  as  given  in  these  sta- 
istics  computed  on  the  ad  valorem  rate  paid  on  duty. 

On  men's  gloves  the  importations  from  1898  to  1913  amounted  to 
600,000  yearly,  with  duties  of  $400,000,  or  an  equivalent  ad  valorem 
»k  of  66J  per  cent. 
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In  1920  men's  glove  imports  reached  $665,687  in  value,  and  tl 
duties  had  fallen  from  $400,000  to  $81,000,  or  down  to  12  per  cent 
valorem. 

I  want  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Monthly  Summary 
Commerce  for  1920-21  which  shows  the  imports  of  gloves  in  quanthic* 

In  1919  there  were  338,821  dozen  gloves  imported;  in  1920,  5S2.ni 
dozen;  in  1921,  965,000  dozen,  for  the  12  months  ending  June  Zv 

Senator  Watson.  That  is,  for  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes.  That  simplv  shows  you  the  way  the  imj>* 
tation  of  gloves  has  gone  up.  It  has  gone  up  and  brought  in  1«- 
duty,  and  it  is  interesting  to  go  one  step  further  with  reference  * 
the  progress  of  importations. 

France  imported  in  1919  209,000  dozen;  in  1920,  379,000  ditto: 
in  1921,  599,000  dozen.    Germany,  on  the  other  hand 

Senator  Dillingham.  France  did  what  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Exported  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Oh. 

Mr.  Littauer.  Now,  take  Germany.  Germany's  exports  t«  :.r 
United  States  in  1919  amounted  to  342  dozen,  or  practically  nothiic 
in  1920  they  jumped  to  57,130  dozen;  in  1921,  they  jumped  up  •« 
174,796  dozen,  and  each  month  this  increase  goes  on.  Since  Jiu 
there  have  been  still  greater  exportations  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  state  the  values  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  Do  you  mean  by  the  year  ? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Littauer.  The  values  in  1919  of  all  gloves  imported  «. 
$4,882,000;  in    1920,   $7,920,000;  in    1921,   $16,486,000,    and   prv 
tically  double  in  1921. 

Senator  La  Follette.  For  how  many  months  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  That  is  for  the  one  year  ending  June  30,  for  »*.*  i 
of  these  years.  That  is  the  total.  I  am  reading  from  the  Mont'- 
Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  for  the  12  months  ended  June  3n 

Gentlemen,  please  notice  that  each  year  the  imports  are  doubling 
actually  doubling.  They  have  gone  from  $4,800,000  in  191'/ 
$7,000,000  in  1920  and  to  $16,000,000  in  1921. 

Senator  Dillingham.  How  much  does  that  reduce  the  cost 
retail  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  If  you  want  me  to  go  into  that  side  of  the  subj"  « 
I  beg  to  tell  you  that  the  importation  of  gloves  is  an  exceed"-* 

Erofitable  affair.     They  are  brought  in  to  meet  the  styles  reqiu^ 
y  the  ladies.     If  you  take  a  glove  that  was  worth  last  June,  »•*  * 
say,  $48  a  dozen,  it  now  sells  for  $64.     That  would  bo  the  sanu-  - 
of  gloves.     Gloves  that  were  brought  in  about  August,  includa.r 
duty,  at  $40,  have  jumped  up  because  the  ladies  want  to  near  " 
black  kid  glove  at  this  time  without  increase  in  landed  cost.     « ' 
glove  in  the  fancy  and  luxurious  line  that  pays  the  least  amour : 
duty  in  dollars  and  cents  is  selling  at  an  exceedingly  high  price.  » li- 
the cheaper  glove,  the  common  glove,  which  is  to-day  not  «p-i 
demanded  by  wearers  because  it  has  been  largely  driven  out  b>  ' 
cotton  glove,  has  gone  down  in  price  to  such  a  point  that  the  niifc* 
facturer  can  not  dream  of  competing.     That  condition  arise;  t- 
strongly  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  such  depreciv. 
in  the  currencies  of  the  world. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Didn't  you  cover  that  the  other  day,  Mr.  Littauer  ? 

Mr.  Littauer.  I  did  in  connection  with  cotton  gloves. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  you  covered  it  very  fully. 

Mr.  Littauer.  The  result  is  that  we  asked  before  American  valua- 

•n  was  being  considered,  or  before  a  conclusion  had  been  reached 
the  House,  that  in  addition  to  the  specific  rates  of  the  past  there 
given  us  ad  valorem  rates,  so  that  the  rate  will  be  not  less  than 

Ser  cent  ad  valorem.  The  men's  gloves  have  paid  66§  per  cent 
te  past  and  the  ladies'  gloves  52  per  cent. 
The  Fordney  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  allowed  us  37.5  per  cent, 
nerican  valuation,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing. 
We  believe  that  the  only  way  you  can  overcome  the  depreciated 
rrencies  of  Europe  is  by  granting  ad  valorem  duties  based  upon 
p  American  valuation,  and  we  trust  that  in  your  wisdom  you  can 
low  out  the  scheme  carried  out  by  the  House.  We  need  more 
f  Section  to-day  than  we  needed  before  the  war. 
When  the  Underwood  bill  was  framed  or  when  the  Pavne-Aldrich 
,1  was  framed  the  wages  were  lower  in  the  United  States  than 
t»y  are  to-day  by  far.  In  fact,  the  wages  we  pay  to-day  in  the 
lited  States  are  at  this  very  moment  about  95  per  cent  higher  than 
py  were  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914.  They  have  gone  up  110  or  112 
r  cent.  We  made  one  reduction  of  12  per  cent,  and  our  people 
ve,  of  their  own  accord,  made  a  further  reduction  to  take  effect 
ter  the  1st  of  January,  of  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  hope  that 
ey  may  be  able  to  get  regular  employment. 

The  production  of  American  gloves,  while  the  tide,  of  imports  was 
ing  aoubled,  has  this  year  dropped  to  about  40  per  cent  of  its 
iinary  value,  and  the  number  of  dozens  manufactured  is  about  25 
r  cent  of  what  it  was,  with  the  result  that  we  have  distress  beyond 
?asure  in  the  community  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of 
>ves;  that  is,  in  Gloversville  and  Johnstown.  The  worst  of  it  is 
at  we  have  been  brought  right  up  to  the  coming  year  of  1922  prac- 
tally  without  a  single  order.  We  do  not  know  now  we  can  employ 
ixo  who  are  on  our  force.  We  have  only  given  them  intermittent 
>rk  two  or  three  days  a  week  this  year.  The  future  has  brought 
to  a  standstill.  There  are  no  orders  in  for  next  spring. 
Senator  Watson.  What  orders  do  you  generally  have  at  this  time 
the  vear? 

Mr.  'Littauer.  My  firm  has  usually  been  sold  out  by  the  1st  of 
nuary,  and  surety  by  the  1st  of  February. 
Senator  Watson.  For  the  whole  year  ? 

Mr.  Ltttauer.  For  the  whole  year.  The  jobbers  throughout  the 
est  come  to  us  in  December  and  place  their  orders  for  the  next 
sir.  They  have  usualty  placed  their  orders  for  spring  in  August 
«1  September.  This  year  they  have  not  placed  any.  That  is  be- 
Tu-e  of  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  tariff,  for  one  thing,  and 
•_»  flood  of  goods  coming  in  that  w^e  can  not  compete  with,  for 
n»ther. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  ask  for  40  cents  a  dozen  for  the  elaborate 
wing  I 

Mr.  Littauer.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Isn't  there  a  provision  there  that  covers  that? 
Mr.  Ltttaiter.  Members  of  the  House  committee  thought  that 
wiiur  was  included  in  that. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  call  embellishment  ? 

Mr.  Ltttauer.  Embroidery  of  that  character  of  stitch  [indicate: 
That  is  known  in  the  trade  as  embellishment.  Embellishment  wou 
be  such  a  stitch  as  this,  with  a  spear  point  on  it.     That  is  hand  w«r 

Senator  Smoot.  Wouldn't  embellishment  be  this  sewing? 

Mr.  Ltttauer.  No.  At  any  rate,  every  tariff  bill  prior  to  this  ti 
has  included  the  words  pique  and  prixseam  in  a  provision  therefor 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  your  amendment? 

Mr.  Ltttauer.  I  want  this  inserted  on  page  164:  Insert  be** 
the  word  "Provided"  the  words  "when  sewed  pique  or  prixseam. 
cents  per  dozen  pairs." 

Senator  Smoot.  When  you  say  "embroidered"  or  "embellish*^ 
is  there  any  need  for  any  further  proviso?  If  you  just  add  tk*. 
words,  won  t  that  suffice  ? 

Mr.  Ltttauer.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  customs    official*  * 
allow  that  interpretation.     At  least,  they  have  never  done  so  in  ti 
past. 

WOMEN'S  LEATHER  GLOVES. 

[Paragraph  1433.] 

BRIEF  OF  T.  B.  LEWIS,  REPRESENTING  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

GLOVE  IMPORTERS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  women's  leather  el 
(par.  1433),  provided  for  in  the  tariff  bttj  (H.  R.  7456)  as  passed  by  the  House  oi  !- 
resentatives,  would,  if  enacted,  be  .unreasonably  burdensome,  and  would  add  c?-* 
to  the  selling  price  of  gloves  that  the  women  of  the  United  States  must  have  as  n«- 
sary  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  These  rates  of  duty  now  in  the  bill  would  ad  J  t* 
$1  to  $1.50  per  pair  to  the  cost  of  the  most  popular  women's  lightweight  ehor  . 
gloves,  worn  by  women  in  all  circumstances. 

Women's  kid  gloves  are  known  to  be  actual  necessities  and  in  no  sense  luT>~ 
No  better  evidence  of  this  is  needed  than  the  fact  that  under  the  existing  war  iv.» . 
act,  which  because  of  the  extraordinary  need  for  revenue  at  the  time  of  its  ena^r.  - 
taxes  the  sale  of  luxuries  wherever  possible,  no  such  luxury  tax  is  put  on  wrAi: 
kid  gloves. 

There  is  no  occasion  whatever,  from  any  viewpoint,  for  the  imposition  «i  * 
rates  as  are  now  written  in  paragraph  1433.  The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  19(K*  •*  < 
known  to  have  been  the  highest  protective  tariff  in  our  history.  To  impose  n  • 
women's  kid  gloves  a  duty  more  burdensome  than  that  of  the  Payne- Aldnch  •■ 
could  not  possibly  be  justified.  The  rates  now  provided  for  in  paragraph  H 
almost  prohibitive,  and  if  enacted  would  cause  importations  to  decline  to  *  • 
small  percentage  of  their  present  volume. 

Paragraph  1433  of  the  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representative?  r*»  ■ 
follows: 

"Par.  1433.  Gloves  made  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather,  whether  wh-' 
partly  manufactured,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates,  the  lengths  state.  1  in.  • 
case  being  the  extreme  length  when  stretched  to  their  full  extent,  namely.  r 
gloves  not  over  twelve  inches  in  length,  $4  per  dozen  pairs;  and  women's  *v: 
dren's  gloves  not  over  twelve  inches  in  length,  $3  per  dozen  pairs;  for  each  ium 
length  in  excess  thereof,  50  cents  per  dozen  pairs:  Provided,  That,  in  addition  tb  * 
on  all  of  the  foregoing  there  shall  be  paid  the  following  cumulative  duti«*   7 
lined  with  cotton,  wool,  or  silk,  $2.40  per  dozen  pairs;  when  lined  with  W*- 
fur,  $4  per  dozen  pairs;  when  embroidered  or  embellished,  40  cents  per  do*ri    ■ 
Provided  further,  That  all  the  foregoing  shall  pay  a  duty  of  not  lesB  than  37J  pw  tr: 
ad  valorem:  Provided  further,  That  glove  tranks,  with  or  without  the  usual  scrotcr  - 
ing  pieces,  shall  pay  75  per  centum  of  the  duty  provided  for  the  gloves  in  th*   -  J 
cation  of  which  they  are  suitable." 
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A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

his  paragraph  should  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  provision  "that  all  the 
gtting  shall  pay  a  duty  of  not  less  than  37}  per  centum  ad  valorem."  The  effect 
lis  clause  would  be,  if  enacted,  to  make  the  duty  on  women's  kid  gloves  ad  valorem 
ter  than  specific,  as  to  almost  all  of  the  importations.  It  would  also  in  effect  make 
duty  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  would, 
art.  mean  an  increase  over  the  rates  of  prior  tariff  laws  of  from  300  to  500  per  cent. 
h  a  tremendous  increase  is  contrary  to  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  pending  bill, 
rould  be  detrimental  to  the  revenues  as  well  as  very  burdensome  to  the  American 
aen. 

d  valorem  duties  on  leather  gloves  are,  in  fact,  entirely  impracticable.  They  were 
d  for  a  number  of  years  and  proved  to  be  a  costly  failure.  It  is  impossible  to  fairly 
>rmine  actual  values,  because  the  leather  in  the  gloves  is  a  natural  product  that  is 
stantly  varying  and  fluctuating  in  quality  and  value.  Every  shipment  of  such 
*es  from  abroad  varies  considerably  in  value  from  every  other  shipment.  Even 
?n  Huccessive  shipments  of  gloves  are  made  in  the  same  place  from  a  standard  grade 
?ather  there  is  so  much  variation  in  value  that  an  attempt  to  assess  an  ad  valorem 
'  of  duty  would  result  in  chaos. 

number  of  years  ago  ad  valorem  duties  on  leather  gloves  were  enacted.  The 
rts  to  collect  them,  however,  led  to  expensive  and  vexatious  litigation  and  re- 
ed in  so  much  confusion  and  difficulty  that  about  25  years  ago  such  duties  were 
nged  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  rates.  This  change  was  demanded  by  the  ap- 
ieers  and  collectors  of  customs,  because  of  their  experience  with  the  constant 
i plaints  and  with  the  losses  and  annoyances  to  the  Government  under  an  ad 
jrem  duty.  It  was  only  after  careful  consideration  and  because  of  insuperable 
unities  of  administration  that  the  change  was  made.  There  would  be  even  greater 
iculty  to-day  in  attempting  to  collect  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  to  attempt  to  do 
rould  be  an  expensive  mistake  for  the  Government,  bringing  another  long  train  of 
>utes  and  trials.  Specific  rates  have  now  prevailed  for  many  years,  during  the 
tgley  as  well  as  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  are  still  in  existence,  ana  have  throughout 
n  entirely  successful,  enabling  the  Government  to  get  the  full  amount  of  the 
:um  without  friction  or  litigation,  since  the  specific  rates  necessarily  avoid  all 
ibts  and  disputes  incident  to  questions  of  value. 

THE   NECESSARY  AMENDMENT. 

Tus  paragraph  1433  should  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  clause  above  quoted, 
riding  for  ad  valorem  duties,  and  also  by  changing  from  50  cents  to  25  cents  the 
:  fur  each  additional  inch  above  14  inches,  as  was  provided  for  in  the  Payne- 
Irich  tariff.  The  rate  of  50  cents  for  each  additional  inch  in  length  is  unreasonable 
I  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  basic  rate,  and  the  rate  of  25  cents  for  each  additional 
a  is  fairly  in  proportion  and  would  assist  in  making  the  scale  of  duties  about  as 
y  were  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909.  The  rates  of  this  former  high 
if  nhould  not  be  exceeded  now. 

1  wa*  stated  in  an  argument  submitted  by  certain  manufacturers  of  leather  gloves 
this  country  that  a  higher  duty  than  that  which  now  prevails  under  the  existing 
rf  would  enable  them  to  manufacture  kid  gloves  for  women  as  fine  in  quality, 
fth,  and  style  as  the  imported  articles  which  women  have  required  for  many  years. 
I  the  American  people  have  not  lost  their  memory  and  they  know  that  the  Dingley 
ff  of  1897  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  established  high  protective  duties 
jive  all  possible  encouragement  to  domestic  manufacturers  to  produce,  if  they 
Jd,  leather  gloves  for  women  that  women  would  wear. 

'here  is  but  one  locality  in  the  whole  United  States  in  which  leather  gloves  are 
Je  in  any  quantity,  and  the  manufacturers  in  this  locality  have  been  for  a  genera- 
a  •.from  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890)  demanding,  and  most  of  the  time  receiving, 
coctive  duties  on  women's  leather  gloves,  with  the  promise  that  they  would  estab- 
i  io  this  country  the  manufacture  of  such  gloves  to  meet  the  demand  of  American 
men.  These  manufacturers  have  had  the  benefit  of  high  protective  duties  contin- 
1  v  for  many  years,  but  have  completely  failed  to  manufacture  the  light-weight 
Iher  gloves  of  the  style  and  finish  that  American  women  insist  upon  wearing. 
c  American  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  producing  heavier  leather  gloves  for 
&'*  wear  and  practically  all  kinds  of  working  gloves,  and  have  given  special  atten- 
n  to  the  development  of  a  large  and  prosperous  business  in  such  articles.  Since 
X  experience  ana  repeated  efforts  have  proven  conclusively  that  the  light-weight 
I  gloves  for  women's  wear  can  not  be  manufactured  successfully  in  this  country, 
irould  be  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  for  Congress  to  impose  now  an 
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additional  and  annoying  burden  upon  all  the  women  of  the  United  States  witr, 
idea  that  this  will  assist  a  few  manufacturers  in  one  locality  to  experimpnt  fur 
with  a  proven  failure. 

The  women  of  the  United  States  have  endured  heroically  the  deprivation?  x 
losses  of  the  war  period,  and  during  the  struggle  to  maintain  their  homes  and  t" 
up  appearances  have  borne  without  complaining  the  heavy  burden  of  taxes  r;. 
necessary  by  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Treasurv.  Now,  when  thr .  . 
demanding  relief  from  burdens  of  taxation,  what  excuse  could  be  given  lor  inu>» 
upon  them  a  new  and  irritating  tax,  of  which  they  would  be  frequently  remits 
and  which  would  yield  not  increased  but  decreased  revenue  to  the  Treasury  *' 

WHY  THE  REQUIRED  GLOVES  ARE   MADE   BETTER  IN  FRANCE  AND  OTHER  COUNTED 

The  American  women  need  the  imported  light-weight  kid  glove  because  •: 
greater  delicacy  of  texture,  style,  and  finish.  They  demand  the  imported  z' 
because  it  is  the  only  one  made  to  meet  their  requirements.    The  glove  is  an  «5r~*  - 

fart  of  a  woman's  apparel,  necessary  for  health,  comfort,  and  personal  appear* 
t  can  not  be  demanded  of  American  women  that  they  be  satisfied  with  a  ri«»  ■ 
domestic  manufacture  that  does  not  compare  in  quality  or  appearance  with  tb-  . 
ported  article,  and  an  attempt  to  compel  such  usage  by  mere  force  of  taxation  *• 
be  merely  annoyance  to  no  useful  purpose. 

The  gloves  of  superior  style  and  finish  that  the  American  women  demand  are  i 
in  certain  foreign  countries — France  especially — principally  because  of  the  jr»    ' 
skill  and  care  of  the  labor  there.     In  France  all  the  work  incident  to  the  mail  : 
women's  kid  gloves  is  the  result  of  the  experience  of  a  great  many  years.     The  irvli.-  - 
is  for  the  most  part  a  village  industry,  carried  on  largely  by  the  same  families  z*>    "■ 
tion  after  generation,  a  great  deal  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  homes  of  the  r*- ; 
Years  of  such  training  are  required  before  the  most  patient  and  careful  lai»*    •. 
acquire  the  skill  necessary  for  making  light-weight  gloves. 

Our  labor  in  the  United  States  has  never  developed  the  patience  and  devon  ■ 
the  task  that  must  be  the  basis  for  acquiring  the  skill  necessary  to  make  such  0«  * 
In  fact,  skilled  artisans  have  been  brought  into  this  country  from  France  at  va*i 
times  to  make  from  imported  Bkins  the  same  sort  of  gloves  they  made  in  their  :w- 
country,  but  the  result  has  been  that  away  from  the  habits  and  customs  m  ** 
native  villages  they  could  not  maintain  their  former  skill  and  care  and  coui 
make  gloves  of  the  desired  quality  here  because  of  lack  of  collaboration  by  di»:»*- 
allied  operators,  such  as  exists  only  in  centers  where  the  industry  originate  # 
where  it  constitutes  the  livelihood  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  inhabitants, 

GLOVES  FROM  FRANCE    NECESSITIES  FOR  AMERICAN   WOMEN. 

The  women's  and  children's  leather  gloves  which  would  be  made  so  much  ■ 
expensive  by  the  provisions  now  in  the  tariff  bill  are  articles  of  necessity.    The  * 
ment  sometimes  made  that  the  imported  gloves  for  women  are  merely  artk. 
luxury  is  thoroughly  misleading.    About  90  per  cent  of  the  imported  leather  ^ 
for  women  and  children  are  light-weight  gloves,  which  can  not  be  manufacture 
the  United  States.    They  are  bought  by  women  in  moderate  circumstance?  i 
parts  of  the  country,  and  are  so  bought  because  the  women  find  it  necessary  :»     • 
them  for  certain  seasons  and  circumstances  in  which  the  gloves  of  domestic  i  -• 
facture  can  not  possibly  be  made  to  serve.     Light-weight  leather  gloves  are  *>  t 
necessities  for  women  as  are  light-weight  leather  shoes.    Necessities  are  such  W-  * 
they  are  found  indispensable  by  the  people.    If  our  American  manufacturer*  *> 
found  themselves  after  many  years  of  experiment  unable  to  produce  a  light-**  .■ 
neatly  fitting,  stylish  shoe  to  meet  the  requirements  of  women,  would  arm*  «   - 
pose  to  put  a  heavy  tax  on  shoes  imported  to  meet  the  requirements? 

HIGHER  PRICES   FOR   SUCH   NECES8ITIB9  WOULD   BE  INTOLERABLE. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  the  people  are  demanding  reduced  price*  and  )«>wr 
of  living.    Increased  prices  have  brought  lessened  purchases.    Prices  mun  t« 
justed  to  the  buying  power  of  the  general  public,  which  has  been  reduced.    V«  - 
the  most  vexatious  burden  upon  the  great  majority  of  the  women  of  the  United  >\ 
is  the  cost  of  providing  the  articles  of  wearing  apparel  necessary  for  maintur. . 
suitable  appearance.    The  American  woman,  however,  will  not  willingly  V*9*>  • 
standard  of  living,  and  it  would  be  a  public  misfortune  if  she  should  W  event*  - 
to  do  so.    If  the  gloves  she  needs  are  made  more  expensive,  she  will  buy  !#**? 
she  will  have  the  style  and  quality  she  wants,  if  possible,     rnder  such  *  hurt'  '> 


•    i 
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kid  gloves  as  is  proposed  in  the  pending  tariff  bill  the  importations  would  decline 
itlv  and  the  revenue  correspondingly.  The  higher  cost  of  the  imported  gloves 
sed  bv  the  tariff  would,  of  course,  put  up  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic  glove. 
*he  special  object  of  the  pending  tariff  bill  is  to  provide  additional  revenue  from 
x>rte.  The  special  purpose  of  the  women  of  the  United  States  is  to  put  themselves 
i  position  to  duv  necessary  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  including  imported  leather 
vw,  at  prices  within  their  reach.  Both  of  these  necessary  purposes  will  be  served 
enacting  the  rates  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  on  women's  leather  gloves.  These 
a  are  not  less  than  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  existing  tariff  rates,  and  a  greater 
rease  than  this  would  be  intolerable. 

CATGUT,  WHIP  GUT,  AND  WORM  GUT. 

[Paragraph  1434.] 

ATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  J.  MEE,  REPRESENTING  CHICAGO  GUT 
STRING  MANUFACTURING  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Mee.  My  name  is  Thomas  J.  Mee,  and  I  represent  the  Chicago 

it  String  Manufacturing  Association.     Our  industry  comes  under 

rograph  1434.     In  connection  with  this  paragraph  I  have  a  short 

itement  which  I  would  like  to  make,  and  I  believe  it  covers  all 

p  points,  and  I  will  not  take  much  of  your  time. 

The  gut-string  manufacturers  of  the  country  ask  that  the  duty 

•  increased  on  the  articles  which  they  produce  over  that  given  in 

e  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  the  com- 

ittee.    The  rate  therein  given  is  not  protective. 

The  paragraph  .in  which  we  are  interested  is  1434  and  reads  as 

Hows : 

latent,  whip  gut,  worm  gut,  oriental  gut,  and  manufactures  thereof,  25  per  cent 

valorem. 

The  phraseology  we  approve  as  covering;  well  our  different  lines 
manufacture,  out  the  duty  given  is  insufficient. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want;  what  percentage  do  you  ask? 
Mr.  Mee.  Later  on  in  my  statement  I  have   prepared,  we   ask 
)  per  cent. 

Included  in  the  phraseology,  however,  is  the  term  "worm  gut." 
'0  understand  that  manufacturers  of  certain  kinds  of  fishing  tackle 
>pose  a  dutv  on  this,  as  it  is  their  raw  material  and  making  it 
iitiable  would  seriously  injure  them.  If  such  is  the  case  we  are 
illing  that  silkworm  gut  be  taken  from  this  paragraph  and  be  put 
i  the  free  list. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Pflueger  wanted  worm  gut  on  the  free  list. 
Mr.  Mee.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  wanted  worm  gut  stricken  out,  and  that 
aves  the  rest  of  paragraph  1434  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Mee.   Yes;  it  will  then  leave  the  new  paragraph  1434  to  read:. 
<  jitgut,  whip  gut,  oriental  gut,  and  manufactures  thereof. " 
Senator  Smoot.  I  will  look  at  his  last  testimony. 
Mr.  Mee.  Yes.     It  docs  not  enter  sufficiently  in  competition  with 
ur  products  for  us  to  desire  to  have  it  kept  on  the  dutiable  list  to 
he  injury  of  another  American  industry. 

Our  three  lines  of  production  are  tennis  strings,  music  strings,  and 
urjrieal  gut.  The  tennis  strings  that  we  make  and  sell  in  this 
wintry  for  about  $200  a  gross  can  be  bought  abroad  for  about  half  of 
l«tt  amount  of  money.     The  cheaper  grade  tennis  strings,  which  we 
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make  and  sell  for  $160  a  gross,  can  be  bought  abroad  at  a  cost  • 
less  than  $100  a  gross. 

Senator  Jones.  How  can  you  compete  with  them  at  35  per  cent  • 

Mr.  Mee.  Well,  35  per  cent — mv  nrst  statement  was — the  tenr  j 
strings  that  we  make  and  sell  in  tnis  country  for  about  $200  a  gn 
can  be  bought  abroad  for  half  that  amount  of  money. 

Senator  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mee.  Well,  the  foreign  price  approximately  runs  $120  a  gn*c 
If  we  get  35  per  cent  protection  on  $200  valuation,  that  will  brinj:  \ 
up  to  about  $200,  which  gives  us  a  chance  to  exist. 

In  music  strings  we  have  our  strongest  foreign  competition.  T.»* 
foreign  cost  of  these  strings  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  Amen<\a 
selling  price.  Music  strings  of  American  make  that  are  sold  in  trt 
country  for  $4  a  bundle  can  be  bought  abroad  for  $1  a  bundle.  -U: 
the  American  high-grade  strings,  the  price  of  which  is  over  $7  a  bun<J.i 
can  be  bought  abroad  for  $1.50  a  bundle. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  35  per  cent  help  you  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Mee.  This  is  a  part  of  the  industry  which,  taken  of  itself.  * 
can  not  exist;  we  could  not  start  even  to  manufacture.  But  we  kaT. 
three  branches  to  the  catgut  industry — tennis  goods,  music  g«x>;i 
and  surgical  guts,  which  I  will  come  to — and  in  manufacturing  th 
entire  three  it  will  allow  us  a  general  average,  with  35  per  cent  pr« 
tectiori,  to  exist  and  to  meet  the  competition. 

Senator  Jones.  Then  you  would  lose  on  one  article  and  make 
the  other? 

Mr.  Mee.  We  might  say  that,  and  the  music-string  production  h 
necessarily  been  kept  to  the  smallest  volume  just  because  of  the  pri 
conditions  that  have  been  existing. 

Surgical  catgut  can  be  bought  abroad  for  one-half  the  price  of  i 
American  article  in  this  country.     The  surgical  gut  of  American  m&M 
the  price  of  which  is  around  $13  a  thousand  feet,  can  be  bought  fr» 
foreign  manufacturers  for  about  $6  a  thousand  feet. 

In  all  three  lines  of  our  product,  therefore,  there  is  need  of  a  hid 
rate. of  duty  than  that  given  in  the  House  bill.  We  ask  for  a  rate 
duty  equivalent  to  at  least  35  per  cent  on  the  American  value  f 
tennis  strings,,  surgical  catgut,  and  on  music  strings  as  high  a  rate  J 
duty  as  this  committee  can  give,  in  order  to  meet  Foreign  competit:^ 
conditions  and  industrial  differences  between  the  United  States  nu 
our  competing  countries. 

In  our  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  went  tN«r 
oughly  into  the  details  of  our  industry,  what  it  has  to  face,  produ^-; 
costs,  and  other  details.  We  will  not  repeat  those  statements  h-r. 
but  refer  you  for  such  information  to  our  brief  at  the  time  the  bill  w  * 
being  considered  by  the  House  committee.  We  are  asking  merely  f  • 
a  duty  that  will  equalize  industrial  conditions  here  and  abroad.  *rJ 
we  are  positive  that  an  investigation  of  our  statement  as  to  our  nwoi 
will  prove  that  we  are  fair  in  our  request  and  accurate  as  to  our  figure 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  E.  PFLUGER,  OF  AKRON,  OHIO 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Jo»r< 
E.  Pfluger.  I  am  a  brother  of  E.  A.  Pfluger,  whose  name  appear* 
upon  the  list  of  witnesses  for  to-day.  He  could  not  be  present,  *r. 
I  am  appearing  in  his  place.     My  residence  is  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Tiere  has  been  either  a  misunderstanding  or  a  mistake- made.  I 
that  the  calendar  refers  to  paragraph  344  as  the  one  upon  which 
m  to  speak.  That  should  have  Been  paragraph  1433.  I  am  just 
ndering  whether  I  am  out  of  order  or  whether,  while  I  am  here, 
i  care  to  hear  me  at  this  time. 

^nator  Smoot.  You  are  here  now  and  had  better  proceed.     But 
agraph  1433  relates  to  leather  gloves,  does  it  not  ? 
tfr.  Pfluger.  No;  to  worm  gut. 

ienator  Dillingham.  Paragraph  1433  relates  to  gloves. 
senator  Smoot.  I  think  you  are  interested,  Mr,  rfluger,  in  para- 
ph 1434. 

tfr.  Pfluger.  Well,  apparently  I  made  a  mistake  about  that.  The 
rdney  bill  placed  a  duty  on  worm  gut.     Paragraph  1434  reads: 

atgut,  whip  gut,  worm  gut,  oriental  gut,  and  manufactures  thereof,  25  per  cent 
valorem. 

[  am  interested  in  having  worm  gut  in  this  paragraph  stricken  out 
i  placed  on  the  free  list,  for  the  reason  that  worm  gut  is  strictly  a 
v  material  and  none  of  it  is  produced  in  this  country  on  account 
the  climatic  and  other  conditions.  Spain  and  Italy  are  the 
latest  producers. 

Were  a  duty  placed  on  worm  sut  it  would  seriously  handicap  the 
oerican  tackle  makers  and  would  give  the  foreign  makers  of  tackle 
.cry  decided  advantage. 

Wliile  the  greater  part  of  the  worm  gut  brought  into  America  is 
inl  by  the  nshing-tackle  makers,  there  is  a  small  quantity  used  in 
r  hospitals  and  by  surgeons,  principally  for  surgical  work. 
Senator  Watson.  What  do  tney  use  it  for  ?    I  would  like  to  know 
B  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  there. 
Mr.  Pfluger.  Catgut  is  used  for  surgical  work.     Some  of  it  is  used 
•  tennis  rackets. 
Senator  Watson.  They  also  make  violin  strings  out  of  it,  do  they 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Yes;  they  use  it  for  that  also. 

Senator  Watson.  What  about  those  other  kinds  of  gut? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  I  am  not  familiar  with  whip  gut,  but  worm  gut  is  a 

k  worm.    It  grows  in  Italy  and  Spain  and  in  the  southern  countries 

Europe,  and  it  is  used  very  extensively  for  the  making  of  fishing 
ckle.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  fishing  tackle  because  when  it 
ts  wet  it  is  stronger  than  wnen  it  is  dry.  It  will  not  dissolve.  Cat- 
it  will  get  soft  and  will  dissolve.  Consequently  it  is  not  used  in 
p  fishing-tackle  industry. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Fordney,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
>mmittee  of  the  House,  after  I  discovered  that  this  gut  was  placed 
i  the  dutiable  list,  and  I  found  that  it  was  a  mistake.  Mr.  Fordney 
Imitted  that  it  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  committee  having 
large  of  that  matter,  and  that  it  was  the  committee's  intention  to 
ace  catgut  on  the  dutiable  list  only,  and  that  worm  gut  should  not 
iv<*  been  so  listed,  but  that  worm  gut  should  have  continued  to  come 
i  free.  He  said  that  they  attempted  to  put  a  duty  on  catgut  to 
rotect  some  American  manufacturers  of  it,  and  inasmuch  as  catgut,. 
hipEUt,  &ad  worm  gut  heretofore  were  placed  in  one  paragraph  tney 
ist  tnrew  the  whole  thing  in  the  dutiable  list. 

Senator  Smoot.  Catgut  and  whip  gut  and  worm  gut  are  in  one 
aragraph  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill. 
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Mr.  Pfluger.  Yes;  but  they  were  on  the  free  list  there. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  no.     You  axe  not  speaking  now  of  man/- 
f actures,  but  you  are  speaking  of  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Yes;  the  raw  material.  I  am  talking  about  u 
manufactures  of  it.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
paragraph  366,  I  think — where  they  have  a  duty  on  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  that  is  in  the  present  law.     In  the  old  1^» 
it  was  paragraph  463. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  expect  to  make  oriental  gut  in  iK> 
country? 

Mr.  Pfluger.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Is  any  worm  gut  made  in  this  country ! 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Catgut  is  the  only  thing.     They  attempted  togr»* 
the  worm  gut  in  this  country,  and  they  could  not  do  it. 

Senator  Watson.  Here  is  something  I  never  knew  before: 

Catgut  is  made  from  the  intestines  of  sheep,  sometimes  from  those  of  the  hnr^  i- 
or  mule,  but  never  from  those  of  the  cat. 

Mr.  Pfluger:  I  knew  that  it  was  made  from  the  intestines  of  t;.  ■ 
sheep.  I  was  just  saying  that  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Fordnev  of  t: 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  when  I  called  his  in- 
tention to  that  paragraph  he  admitted  that  it  was  an  oversight  «*- 
the  part  of  the  subcommittee.  They  did  not  intend  to  cover  worm  r;' 
in  the  dutiable  list,  and  they  said  they  would  speak  to  your  co.i: 
mittee  about  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  done* so  or  not 
but  they  felt  that  it  was  justifiable,  and  no  doubt  they  will  do  s<> 

Senator  McLean.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  total  importation 

Mr.  Pfluger.  As  nearly  as  I  could  arrive  at  the  amount,  on  w«>r- 
gut  it  would  run  between  $200,000  and  $225,000  a  year.     That  wt- 
only  my  estimate.     As  you  will  find  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  *?.- 
the  Underwood  bill,  worm  gut  has  been  admitted  free.     It  w«« 
always  recognized  as  a  raw  material  never  made  in  this  country. 

Paragraph  443  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  of  1913  reads: 

Catgut,  whip  gut,  or  worm  gut  unmanufactured. 

We  are  satisfied  to  have  this  paragraph  stand  so  far  as  it  reft-r* 
to  worm  gut.     We  do  not  use  catgut  or  whip  gjut   in   the   tark! 
business.     Hence  we  are  not  affected  if  classed  with  a  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  catgut  and  wii'1 
gut,  unmanufactured,  also  came  in  under  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Yes;  they  always  did.     If  it  is  the  intention  of  t:  - 
committee  to  place  a  duty  on  catgut  or  whip  gut,  then  I  woui 
suggest  that  a  paragraph  be  written  to  read  the  same  as  para^n.p- 
443  of  the  Underwood  tariff  of  1913,  with  catgut  or  whip  {jut  *tnr** 
out,  leaving  it  read:  "Worm  gut,  unmanufactured/'  which  vou'.*; 
be  satisfactory  to  us;  and  write  another  paragraph  the  sanw  a>    ' 
similar  to  paragraph  366  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  which  now  rv*. 
as  follows : 

Catgut,  whip  girt,  or  manufactures  of  catgut,  or  whip  gut,  or  worm  gut.  uula 
strings  for  musical  instruments,  any  of  the  foregoing  or  of  which  those  buMl  - 
or  any  of  them,  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  not  specdflcally  pr^-* 
for  in  this  section per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  will  look  after  that  when  we  reach  it. 

Mr.  Pfluger.  Paragraph  344  of  the  Fordney  bill  as  it  now  rva*:- 
referring  to  fishing  tackle,  is  satisfactory.     That  covers  worm  £Mi  *- 
it  is  manufactured  into  fishing  tackle  and  provides  specifically  (or  • 
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GAS  MANTLES. 

[Paragraph  1435.]  • 

^ATEMENT   OF  JOSEPH  M.  SHERBURNE,  PRESIDENT  LINDSAY 

LIGHT  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

J  as,  kerosene,  or  alcohol  mantles,  and  mantles  not  especially  provided  for,  treated 
th  chemicals  or  metallic  oxides,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured,  30  per  cent  ad 
furem. 

In  1914  and  prior  thereto  the  German  manufacturers  and  some  Japanese  were 
•adilv  increasing  their  shipments  to  this  country,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  war 
voufd  have  certainly  affected  American  production.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
tr  the  German  manufacturers  of  gas  mantles  began  to  flood  the  market  with  letters 
.ming  very  low  prices.  Quotations  had  been  made  as  low  as  $45  per  thousand, 
uch,  with  the  present  d\ity  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  made  it  possible  to  bring 
m ties  of  a  very  good  quality  into  this  market  under  $60  per  thousand.  It  is  impos- 
Ao  for  American  gas-mantle  manufacturers  to  duplicate  these  qualities  at  less  than 
Ti  per  thousand.  The  possibility  of  still  lower  foreign  prices  confront  the  industry 
TOuse  of  the  declining  value  of  the  German  market.  The  ingenuity  and  capa- 
Hty  of  the  German  manufacturers  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  statement 
liirh  appeared  in  the  Electrotechnischi  Zeitschrift,  volume  24,  June  16,  1921,  pages 
rfi  and  B57: 


"the  gas  mantle  and  the  war. 


"Dr.  Geisel,  of  the  Auer  Light  Co.,  spoke  at  the  twenty-second  meeting  of  the 
tTinan  Society  of  Illuminating  Engineers  about  the  difficulties  which  were  encoun- 
»rwl  in  the  manufacture  of  mantles  during  the  war.  In  the  year  1910  the  total 
reliction  of  German  mantle  manufacturers  amounted  to  120,000,000  mantles,  of 
kieh  more  than  half  was  exported,  because  the  foreign  factories  could  produce  only 
mited  numbers  of  mantles  of  inferior  quality.  Of  the  price  of  the  mantle  approxi- 
tat-ly  two-thirds  was  for  material  and  one-third  for  wages.  The  raw  materials  are 
I  most  without  exception  of  foreign  origin.  The  web  is  mostly  manufactured  from 
unit*  thread,  which  i8  manufactured  in  Germany  from  the  Chinese  ramie  bush,  the 
j\i\  silt*  thorium  nitrate  and  cerium  nitrate  are  prepared  from  the  Brazilian  monazite. 
o  \arnish  the  finished  mantle  there  are  used,  among  others,  camphor  and  castor  oil. 
"he  dependence  on  foreign  countries  was  tben  very  great.  It  was  fortunate  that  the 
locks  of  monazite  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  sufficient  to  last  at  least  a  decade. 
Umie  thread  was  decidedly  scarcer;  of  this  material  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  1  ton 
a  woven  daily  at  the  Auer  Light  Co.'s  plant  alone;  while  in  1918  there  was  avail- 
■Me  only  1ft  kilograms  per  day.  Artificial  silk,  which  even  before  the  war  was  a  very 
toiraMe  material  for  mantles,  was  con t. seated  during  the  war,  and,  for  example,  the 
tuer  Light  Co.  in  the  year  1918  had  only  80  to  100  kilograms  of  artificial  silk  available, 
finally  even  the  artificial  silK  supply  gave  out,  so  that  only  paper  thread  remained. 
"In.*  nrra  of  Julius  Glatz,  of  Gnaaenfrer,  rendered  a  great  service  in  the  preparation 
i  a  jia|>er  thread  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  mantleB.  The  most  important 
taiamd  for  a  paper  mantle  with  a  high  candlepower  is  the  freedom  of  the  paper 
hrwkl  from  inorganic  constituents;  however,  the  freer  the  paper  is  from  inorganic 
>»ii»tUuents  the  more  difficulty  there  is  experienced  in  its  manipulation.  Finally 
*»•  were  successful  in  preparing  a  nearly  ashless  paper  thread,  and,  what  was  still  more 
tilficiilt,  we  succeeded  in  weaving  it.  The  strands  of  the  ramie  thread  are  about 
!"  centimeters  long,  and  those  of  artificial  silk  are  practically  infinitely  long,  but  the 
"audsof  paper  thread  are  at  most  only  2  or  3  millimeters  in  length,  the  tensile  strength 
A  the  paper  thread  being  therefore  very  low. 

'At  the  beginning  of  the  scarcity  of  ramie  the  mantles  were  made  of  two  kinds 
>f  thread— ramie  thread  and  paper  fiber.  Finally  only  the  pure  paper  thread  re- 
gain*!. The  candlepower  of  the  pure  paper  mantles' was  only  CO  to  70  per  cent 
A\\w  candlepower  one  might  expect  from  a  ramie  mantle. 

*  In  the  upright  mantle  the  head  of  the  mantle  was  strengthened  by  a  structure  in 
*uich  a  frame  of  asbestos  thread  was  woven.  This  weave  had  to  be  abandoned  during 
'a*  course  of  the  war,  and  in  its  place  crepe  paper  was  used.  The  importation  of 
*«><*U)g  from  neutral  countries  was  also  linalJy  completely  denied.  Fortunately 
were  were  found*  in  the  storerooms  of  the  mantle  manufacturers  the  ends  of  the  asbestos 
unpads  which  had  been  thrown  aside  as  being  useless,  and  which  in  time  of  peace 
fMild  uot  be  ^jjj  because  they  were  entirely  worthless.  They  were  now  used  as  a 
iva»«iy,  and  in  this  way  we  obtained  a  frame  which,  though  not  preferable,  was  still 
usu'lc    But  finally  even  these  asbestos  ends  became  exhausted,  so  that  nothing  more 
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remained  excepting  the  use  of  iron  wire.  In  the  meanwhile  the  scarcity  of  coal  hk' 
also  manifested  itself,  so  that  the  gas  had  only  a  limited  heating  value.  "  The  smalir 
heat  value,  it  is  true,  produced  a  hotter  flame,  which  was,  however,  shorter,  so  tti* 
the  wire  hook  was  out  of  the  range  of  the  flame  and  showed  good  durability. 

"In  the  case  of  the  inverted  mantles  difficulty  was  experienced  in  **£***»**£  tin- 
man ties  to  the  magnesium  ring  when  the  supply  of  asbestos  stopped.  Fasteui.. 
with  a  wire  was  not  satisfactory,  because  in  time  the  wire  ring  expands,  and  taail; 
the  mantle,  together  with  the  wire  ring,  falls  of!  the  magnesium  foundation.  A*  * 
last  resource  one  enameling  process  was  used.  The  magnesium  ring  was  painu*. 
with  a  ceramic  material  at  the  point  where  the  mantle  was  joined ;  when  the  nod}  '  f 
the  mantle  was  burned  off  this  substance  melted  and  in  this  way  fastened  the  mact- 
inseparably  to  the  magnesium  ring. 

"For  varnishing  the  burned  mantle  a  solution  of  collodion,  camphor,  and  cart  - 
oil  in  alcohol  and  ether  is  used.    All  of  these  raw  materials  were  commandeer* 
during  the  war  and  only  a  very  limited  amount  was  available.    Castor  oil  and  cancpb  * 
were  hardly  allowed  to  be  used  at  all  because  they  were  used  for  military  purpoc? 
The  chemical  industry  here  provided  a  substitute  in  condensed  phenols. 

' '  It  was  necessary  during  the  war  for  foreign  countries  to  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  the  German  mantle  industry,  and  this  was  easy  because  they  could  coc- 
fiscate  the  German  factories  in  the  hostile  foreign  countries.  The  products  are,  hi  v- 
ever,  of  such  inferior  quality  that,  for  example,  the  English  mantle  industry  is  slrtac; 
experiencing  the  greatest  difficulty  in  protecting  itself  from  the  importation  of  Germ** 
mantles,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  the  Genu* 
industry  will  again  regain  its  leading  place  as  before  the  war." 

The  present  price  of  gas  mantles  made  in  America,  for  first  quality  goods,  i$  in-L 
$70  per  thousand  upward,  depending  upon  size,  type,  and  quality.    The  Airem  *£ 
manufacturers  have  always  aggressively  competed  with  each  other,  so  much  so  th_* 
it  is  quite  well  established  that  the  average  profit  per  thousand  will  not  exceed  $^  t 
$6,  which  profit  is  and  always  has  been  very  little  on  the  sales  value  of  the  produ  - 
It  is  impossible  from  any  angle  for  the  American  manufacturers  to  meet  the  prey's* 
German  competition.    A  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  upon  American  valuation  * »" 
not  do  it.    Liquidation  of  high-priced  inventories,  production,  and  cost  of  labor  ir> 
replacement  cost  of  material  have  been  reached  in  this  industry  in  this  country  a^ 
it  is  believed  that  the  present  selling  prices  represent  a  minimum  for  some  time  :•• 
come.    The  gas-mantle  business  has  had  a  tariff  of  40  per  cent  under  the  Pb>h- 
Aldrich  bill  and  25  per  cent  under  the  tariff  now  operating,  and  that  the  tariff  in  tL- 
past  has  not  been  high  enough  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1910  th>>:; 
were  99  manufacturers;  in  1921  there  are  23. 

Gas  mantles  are  not  only  used  in  cities;  a  very  large  quantity,  which  i*  annoi^ 
increasing,  is  required  by  the  farmer  on  gasoline  lamps. 

It  is  useless  to  consider  any  tariff  that  will  not  give  to  the  manufacturers  an  up(»  • 
tunity  to  meet  foreign  competition  and  show  a  nominal  profit.    It  is  the  opinion 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  industry  that  nothing  short  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  oased  o 
American  valuation  will  do  this. 

STATEMENT     OF    SIDNEY     MASON,    GLOUCESTER     CITY.    H.   J., 

REPRESENTING  THE   WELSBACH  CO. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  am  president  of  the  Welsbach  Co.  I  am  appeaiw 
in  reference  to  paragraph  1434 — gas  mantles. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  our  bill  it  is  1435. 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes.  The  proposed  duty  is  30  per  cent  and  theidd 
rate  was  25. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  American  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  you  asking  for  t 

Mr.  Mason.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  30  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir;  instead  of  30  per  jcent. 

Paragraph  84,  thorium  salts,  carries  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  «d 
valorem  American  valuation.    The  previous  bill  carried  25  per  cent 

The  basic  material  of  the  gas  mantle  industry  is  thorium,  Uif 
commercial  source  of  which  is  monazite  sand.    Inat  is  on  the  fn* 
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st.     I  see  no  objection,  should  you  desire  to  do  so,  to  continuing 

on  the  free  list,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  was  formerly  25 
er  cent  under  the  Simmons  bill.  The  proposed  change  to  the  free 
st  reduces  the  manufacturing  cost  of  nitrate  of  thorium  9£  to  10 
ants  a  pound. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  in  paragraph  84  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  In  84  we  want  45  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  25  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir. 

That  difference  of  10  cents  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
horium  salts  would  reduce  the  cost  of  thorium  in  gas  mantles  one- 
hirtieth  of  a  cent.  I  simply  mention  that  fact  in  order  to  emphasize 
hat  free  monazite  is  a  very  slight  economy  in  both  the  manufacture 
f  thorium  salts  and  gas  mantles. 

There  are  three  manufacturers  of  thorium  in  the  United  States.' 
)ne  is  totally  closed.  Our  plant  is  simply  cleaning  up,  and  the 
andsey  plant  in  Chicago,  I  believe,  claims  to  be  working  on  a  25  per 
ent  basis,  but  I  understand  that  is  simply  to  meet  its  own 
wiuirements. 

The  price  of  thorium  in  the  market  is  $3.75,  which  is  10  per  cent 
bove  the  prewar  price  established  in  this  market  by  the  German 
rust.  The  German  present  entry  price  is  $2  plus  the  25  per  cent 
luty,  or  $2.50,  duty  paid  New  York.  That  is  33J  per  cent  below  the 
American  manufacturer's  price.  The  proposed  duty  of  25  per  cent 
id  valorem  on  the  American  valuation  would  make  the  duty  94  cents 
tnd  would  raise  the  German  price  to  $2.94  per  pound,  which  is  still 
'2  per  cent  below  the  American  manufacturer's  price.     , 

The  present  entry  price  of  the  German  thorium  is  equivalent  to. 
00  marks  as  against  8  marks  prewar,  so  that  the  difference  is  fifty 
imes  greater,  clearly  indicating  that  the  Germans  can  sell  in  the 
American  market  below  the  price  at  which  they  are  to-day  selling, 
rhe  American  manufacturer,  therefore,  simply  has  to  go  out  of 
msiness. 

Senator  Jones.  Won't  he  go  out  of  business  unless  you  increase 
t  beyond  the  rate  fixed  by  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  He  may  have  to  go  out  of  business  even  then,  because 
'  do  not  know  whether  you  will  increase  it  sufficiently.  I  think  that 
15  per  cent  on  American  valuation  would  protect  the  American  indus- 
ry.  In  granting  45  per  cent,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  free  sand, 
Ariiich  would  amount  to  10  cents  a  pound,  and  to  the  probable  reduc- 
ion  in  other  material  costs  that  will  come  along  in  due  time,  the 
American  manufacturer  may  sell  at  $3.50  per  pound;  45  per  cent  of 
13.50  per  pound  is  about  $1,575,  so  that  the  German  product  would 
hen  enter  at  $3,575.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  $3.50  to  the 
consumer  of  thorium  nitrate  and  the  present  German  price  of  $2.73 
s  77  cents  a  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  one-quarter  of  a 
jent  on  each  gas  mantle,  so  that  in  granting  the  American  manu- 
arturer  45  per  cent  American  value  it  would  very  slightly  increase 
ho  cost  of  the  thorium  used  by  the  mantle  manufacturer. 

The  importance  of  the  industry  is  very  well  described  in  the  report 
>f  the  Tariff  Commission.  Of  course,  the  thorium  industry  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  preservation  of  the  mantle  industry. 
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The  present  bill  proposes  for  gas  mantles  30  per  cent  ad  valor*  ■ 
American   valuation.     The  Simmons-Underwood  bill   proposed  -* 
per  cent. 

The  German  mantles,  Holland  mantles,  and  Netherlands  mam*  - 
are  entered  in  the  American  market  at  from  $32  to  S35  a  thousan : 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  actual  difference  between  the  ." 
per  cent  rate  under  the  Simmons-Underwood  bill  and  the  30  p»- 
cent  under  the  American  valuation  plan  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  The  Underwood  bill,  taking  the  entering  value  * 
about  $36,  would  make  $8.75  to  $9.  The  American  wholesale  pn«^ 
for  the  corresponding  mantle  is  $65.  At  30  per  cent  American  vn  •  • 
it  is  $19.50,  or  more  than  double  the 'duty. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  .s  ct  the  duty  was  40  per  cent  on  -s^ 
mantles.     That  figured,    taking   the   entering  value   at   that  tinv 
about  $14  to  $16.     Gas  mantles  vary  in  value  due  to  variation  / 
quality,  but  the  popular  mantle's  retail  price  is  from  10  to  15  ceuu 
These  prices  prevail  even  though  foreign  mantles  are  sold,  duty  pah: 
at  $45  a  thousand  wholesale.     Even  then  they  sell  at  10  or  15  ivnt 
retail.     So  we  have  to  consider  that  the  fraction  of  a  cent  differ?!* 
in  the  cost  at  wholesale  does  not  affect  the  retail  price  on  a  >ta!'  • 
article  like  a  gas  mantle. 

The  gas-mantle  rate,  which  is  30  per  cent  in  the  Fordney  bill,  shorn- 
be  raised  to  50  per  cent,  as  there  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  materii..- 
and  labor  in  the  making  of  gas  mantles  running  from  SI 5  to  $27  ■ 
thousand.  The  wage  rates  are  at  least  70  per  cent  above  the**-  .: 
1914.  The  cost  of  materials  will  average  over  60  per  cent,  so  th*. 
the  American  gas-mantle  manufacturer  is  producing  gas  mantle-  . 
a  cost  from  $58  to  $60.  Prewar  the  cost  was  about  $42.  So,  if  v. 
take  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate,  which  gave  $14.40  protection,  and  \±\* 
the  difference  in  the  cost,  say,  $16  to  $20,  and  add  those  together  .' 
brings  the  value  of  duty,  in  order  to  put  us  on  a  similar  protean.. 
basis,  to  about  $30  a  thousand,  or  3  cents  per  gas  mantle,  or  ab»  . 
double  the  Payne-Aldrich  rates. 

I  find  that  in  some  months  the  statistical  information  reported  1  • 
the  Department  of  Commerce  incorporated  mantle  rings,  and  I  ^-r ' 
to  ask  permission  to  revise  a  brief  that  I  had  prepared  and  suhir 
it,  based  on  the  new  figures.  The  confusion  arose  tlirough  the  impu- 
tation of  mantle  rings,  which  are  classified  as  "gas  mantles/'  wher-a* 
they  are  merely  mountings  for  mantles. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  in  connect iun  *i  I 
the  present  bill:  The  duties  in  the  present  bill  on  American  valuan  ■*  - 
on  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  gas  man\«- 
which  I  do  not  object  to,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  amount* 
$12.18  a  thousand  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  gas  mantles     T  • 
1913  act  on  the  same  cost  values  of  material — they  are  all  on  uti  •• 
valorem  value  in  that  bill — is  $4.72.     So  that  there  is  as  bet*«" 
the  Simmons  bill  and  the  pending  bill  an  increase  of  about  tS-  - 
per  cent — in  duties. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  duties  were  all  pretty  much  ad  vak»re:. 
and  when  that  bill  was  in  effect  prices  of  material  were  very  ur 
lower  than  they  are  to-day.     Hence  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  A 
the  materials  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  a  gas  mantlr  pan 
less  duty  than  now  under  the  Simmons  Act,  at  present  prices     ^ 
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at  the  duty  on  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  gas 
in  ties  has  practically  been  increased  200  per  cent  under  the  pending 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  all  those  figures  in  your  brief,  have  you 

t? 

Senator  Cubtts.  File  your  brief  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  asked  permission  to  file  the  brief  when  I  can  include 

e  other  data. 

Senator  McCumber.  Thank  you. 

HARD-BUBBEB  PRODUCTS. 

[Paragraphs  1437  and  1438.] 

'ATEMENT    OP    A.     L.    VILES,     GENERAL    MANAGER    RUBBER 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Viles.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  general  manager  of 
e  Rubber  Association  of  America,  representing  90  per  cent  of  our 
bber  manufacturers.  We  approve  of  paragraphs  1437  and  1438 
garding  rubber  articles.  We  want  to  emphasize  our  belief  with 
spect  to  tires,  calling  for  a  10  per  cent  duty,  that  the  duty  should 
>t  be  higher,  as  we  fear  reprisal  tactics  of  other  nations  in  our  for- 
jn  markets  more  than  we  do  the  competition  from  importation, 
lat  is  all  we  have  to  say. 
Senator  McCumber.  Thank  you. 

TATEMENT  OF  JUDSON   DRAYTON,   REPRESENTING   THE   VUL- 
CANIZED  RTJBBEft  CO.,   NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Drayton.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  conform  with  the  request 
the  chairman  that  we  confer  where  there  are  several  representa- 
vps  present  for  one  industry,  I  have  agreed  to  file  a  brief  and  will 
sfer  to  Mr.  Achelis,  who  will  present  the  matter  for  the  hard-rubber 
dustry. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  brief  will  be  printed. 
(The  brief  is  as  follows :) 

The  manufacture  of  hard-rubber  goods  request  that  the  following  two  changes  be 

ade  in  the  proposed  tariff  law: 

1  That  there  be  a  separate  paragraph  or  classification  for  hard-rubber  goods  as  dis- 

asruished  from  rubber  goods  in  general. 

-.  That  the  proposed  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  be  increased  to  at  least  45 

*  cent  ad  valorem,  or  if  the  duty  remain  at  30  per  cent,  there  be  in  addition  a  specific 
ity  of  at  least  40  cents  per  pound. 

Reasons  for  a  different  classification: 

1  Tho  manufacture  of  hard-rubber  goods  is  an  entirely  different  process  from  the 
anufacture  of  soft  rubber,  requiring  many  more  finishing  processes  and  the  per- 
nt&pe  of  labor  cost  to  total  cost  is  very  much  higher  for  hard-rubber  goods,  being 
r»n>  (X)  to  70  fK?r  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  article.  The  other  important  reason  for  a 
iffiTent  classification  is  the  fact  that  hard  rubber  is  forced  to  compete  with  many 
nvz  materials,  whereas  soft  rubber  has  no  such  competition. 

*•  The  reasons  that  the  proposed  duty  should  be  increased  are  first,  the  cost  of  labor. 
*W  is  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  wages  paid  in  this 
wntry  are  from  four  to  six  times  as  high  as  wages  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Germany, 
ustria,  and  Japan,  which  are  the  principal  exporters  of  hard-rubber  goods  to  this 
}untrv.    The  hard-rubber  business  has  demonstrated  its  importance  in  time  of  war 

•  well  as  in  peace  and  includes  very  many  necessary  articles.  The  industry  em- 
to>8  when  running  to  capacity  about  7,000  hands  and  it  is  our  desire  to  keep  these 
wuls  employed  full  time  at  good  American  wages.  This  can  not  be  done  unless  there 
^protection  which  will  to  some  extent  offset  the  verv  much  lower  labor  costs  of  our 
frei^n  competitors. 
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STATEMENT  OF  F.  Gh  A  CHE  LIS,  GENERAL  MANAGES,  AKBBIC1 

HARD  RUBBER  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

Mr.  Achelis.  I  wish  to  state^  about  paragraph  1437  or  143S  t: 
the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co/is  the  largest  established  concern 
that  material,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Vile's  statement  I  wfci 
say  that  I  have  conferred  with   one  of   the  large  tire  concerns  m 
that  we  consider  ourselves  rather  apart  from  their  industry,    fl 
are  given  here  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  where  we  had  previously 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  the  prewar  period,  until  191 3,  we  :.a 
35  per  cent  so  we  have  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  which  is  a  very  sm 
amount,  even  on  American  valuation,  a  very  small  addition  for  u< 
contend  with  our  very  high  labor  costs  and  the  changes  that  hi* 
come  about  through  the  war.     We  feel  that  we  are  redly  a  sepani 
industry  from  the  general  rubber  business.     It  is  a  highly  specials 
technical  article,  and  we  are  asking  preferably  for  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smoot.  American  valuation  ?  " 

Mr.  Achelis.  And  we  want  to  indorse  fully  the  American  valuat.  ■ 
I  would  like  to  give  you  briefly  a  short  brief  which  I  have  here,  ^r 
I  will  take  a  little  of  Mr.  Drayton's  time  that  he  kindly  surrendt  r» 
to  me.  At  a  meeting  on  the  subject  by  the  rubber  association  ■ 
which  Mr.  Viles  was  secretary,  and  at  which  there  were  piv*' 
representatives  of  six  manufacturers,  they  suggested  that  the  Ur. 
matter  be  left  in  my  hands  as  I  had  given  a  special  study  to  tr 
subject. 

Senator  Dillingham.  What    proportion    of   your    rubber    goo: 
used  in  this  country  are  produced  here  ? 

Mr.  Achelis.  The  import  statistics  are  very  inadequate  ta 
always  have  been.  There  are  statistics  given  at  the  end  of  tt 
brief.  The  product  that  comes  in  competition  with  the  Amen 
product  here  is  German  and  Austrian,  except  recentlv  the  p- 
duct  which  has  come  from  Japan  and  is  particularly  evident  on  *.!; 
Pacific  coast.  What  the  total  product  is  I  do  not  know.  V, 
compete  so  strongly  among  each  other  that  practically  none  of  * 
have  statistics  of  the  other. 

Senator  McCumber.  You    use    rubber    in    the    manufacture 
buttons  ? 

Mr.  Achelis.  No,  practically  none,  because  it  is  black,  and  * 
can  not  color  them,  and  we  lose  all  the  fashion  appeal:  but  r-oza 
of  these  things  are  taken  out  of  this  paragraph,  and  combs  an*  i>  ± 
a   very   important  hand-worked  article.    In   1920  we   had    3*« 
employees,  and  on  December  1,  1921,  we  had  1,789. 

Senator  Curtis*  You  are  mentioning  one  concern  now  i 

Mr.  Achelis.  Yes,  one  concern  with  three  factories. 

Senator  Curtis.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  indu>r 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Achelis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  just  stated  that  the  compete 
was  very  active. 

Mr.  Achelis.  There  are  12  concerns,  and  I  do  not  know  h 
many  people  they  employ,  nor  what  their  sales  are.     It  is  aliz 
impossible  to  find  these  things  out.    I  am  speaking  only  for  -* 
concern,  which  is  really  the  largest,  because  it  operates  thm.»  f 
tories. 
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Senator  McCumber.  What  did  you  ask  for  before  the  Ways  and 
ans  Committee  ? 

fr.  Achelis.  I  did  not  get  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
ximittee.  I  asked  for  one,  but  I  did  not  get  it.  I  know  the 
;es  in  Germany.  There  is  a  very  large  concern  in  Hamburg 
I  one  in  Vienna,  and  the  wages  are  very  low.    In  1913  they  got 

00  marks  per  annum,  which  at  24  cents  amounted  to  $240  per 
uim.    In  1921,  when  the  mark  dropped  to  1  cent,  wages  went 

10  times,  but  the  1,000  marks  he  used  to  get  amounted  to  more 
American  money  than  he  gets  now,  and  we  pay  that  same  work- 
n,  for  the  same  operation)  $1,500  a  year. 

n  1913  I  was  export  manager.  When  the  war  came,  England 
s  caught  without  any  hard-rubber  industry  and  had  to  call  on 
to  do  their  work.  We  did  all  their  war  work,  their  electrical 
illations,  etc.,  because  they  were  absolutely  frozen  put  by  Ger- 
n  competition. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  the  Germans  make  equally  good  goods. 
fr.  Aohblis.  Very   excellent,    and    we    make   excellent   goods. 

Quality  we  can  compete,  but  we  can  not  compete  on  wages. 

nave  put  in  my  brief,  because  this  is  a  very  peculiar  industry 

1  it  is  not  well  known. 

Senator  McLean.  Tou  might  give  the  committee  a  little  more 

ensive  information  with  regard  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

ir.  Aohelis.  This  is  an  important  industry,  but  I  would  not  say 

vaa  vast.    It  does  not  compare  with  the  tire  business.    I  would 

»  to  show  you  a  few  samples.    This  is  brought  in  as  hard  rubber 

25  per  cent  [indicating  sample].    After  it  is  brought  in  here  it  is 

.  in  half  and  then  it  becomes  a  smoker's  article.    If  it  had  been  cut 

lalf  before  it  came  in,  it  would  have  to  pay  50  pet  cent.    That  is  a 

e  mouthpiece.    That  is  sold  for  $2.30  a  gross  and  the  cost  to  us 

12.66. 

Senator  Cubtis.  It  costs  you  that  ? 

»tr.  Acheus.  It  costs  us  that  at  the  factory,  and  they  sell  it  at 

30.    The  labor  is  the  whole  thing.    It  can  not  be  compared  to  a 

>.     It  comes  in  as  you  see  it  in  this  form,  and  then  it  is  cut  in  two. 

Senator  McLean.  Would  the  appraiser  let  that  come  through  as 

d  rubber? 

ir.  Acheus.  I  have  been  after  the  appraisers,  but  they  say, 

hank  you;  we  will  see  that  it  does  not  happen  again;"  but  that 

3  common  practice  at  one  time.    We  will  catch  that  every  time 

in,  but  we  can  not  do  it  every  time. 

9ere  is  a  Japanese  celluloid  comb  [indicating].    That  lookB  almost 

e  hard  rubber.    We  have  to  compete  against  that  because  the 

isomer  hardly  recognizes  that  it  is  not  hard  rubber. 

Senator  McLean.  Do  they  make  celluloid  combs  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Achelis.  Yes;  because  they  have  a  good  tariff.    There  is  a 

rd-rubber  comb  [indicating].    That  is  carefully  sawed  and  care* 

ly  hand-polished.    We  pay  women  60  cents  an  hour  for  polishing 

it.    Our  average  wages  run  from  60  to  65  cents  an  hour. 

rhe  merchants  who  buy  from  us  tell  us  that  the  prices  of  the 

porter's  article  are  such  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  ouy  from  us. 

i  these  combs  are  standard.    They  sell  in  a  10-cent  store  for  10 

its  and  in  the  drug  store  for  25  cents,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
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how  cheaply  they  are  bought,  they  are  sold  as  a  quarter  comb  or 
15-cent  comb  or  a  10-cent  comb,  and  yet  we  have  lived  by  & 
industry  and  worked  it  up  since  1851.    This  one  here  is  hard  rubtw 
[indicating]. 

Senator  McLean.  Is  the  rubber  comb  better  than  the  cellule 
comb  ? 

Mr.  Achelis.  In  some  respects,  from  the  aspect  of  cleaning  at 
washing  with  warm  water;  and  it  is  absolutely  acid  proof. 

Senator  Jones.  In  what  form  is  that  imported  ordinarily  ? 

Mr.  Achelis.  We  import  this  material  as  crude  rubber,  and  man: 
f acture  it  from  the  crude  rubber  into  the  finished  product. 

Senator  Jones.  I  say,  in  what  form  is  the  hard  rubber? 

Mr.  Achelis.  They  bring  it  in  combs  or  mouthpieces.  This  p*r 
graph  refers  to  the  manufactures  of  hard  rubber. 

Senator  Jones.  I  understood  you  were  speaking  of  paragraph  H3; 

Mr.  Achelis.  It  is  only  manufactures  of  hard  rubber.  It  is  a  har 
horny  substance  when  it  comes  in. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  color  it  ? 

Mr.  Achelis.  There  is  only  one  color  we  can  use  other  than  bltri 
and  that  is  red.  We  can  not  make  it  white.  The  celluloids  h&~ 
that  field,  and  they  call  it  French  ivory.  But  we  use  it  for  otb 
articles;  the  electrical  trade  uses  it,  and  the  chemical  trade  uses  ; 
We  make  pumps  and  pipe  lines  out  of  this  material.  It  is  used 
the  chemical  industry  and  the  dye  industry,  which  never  exist- 
before.  They  have  not  come  in  largely  for  those  uses,  beer* 
there  is  a  question  of  bulk;  but  this  little  stuff  can  come  in  readii 
You  can  put  two  or  three  gross  of  combs  in  a  cubic  foot  of  freight 

Senator  Jones,  What  kind  of  manufactured  articles  from  h* 
rubber  come  in  competition  with  your  products  t 

Mr.  Achelis.  Mostly  combs  ana  syringes  for  medical  use,  and  tt 
kind  of  thing;  thermometer  cases  and  fountain  pens.  I  understt: 
parts  come  in  to  the  fountain-pen  manufacturers  and  they  assemb 
them. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  there  a  standard  make  which  is  imported 
those  combs  ? 

Mr.  Achelis.  There  are  300  different  types  in  our  line  alone.  *s 
thev  copy  pretty  nearly  every  type. 

Senator  Jones.  What  are  the  prices  at  wholesale,  and  how  •! 
those  prices  vary  with  respect  to  the  different  classes  ? 

Mr.  Achelis.  Thqy  will  run  from  $9  a  gross,  and  there  are  coni 
that  will  run  as  high  as  $100  a  gross.  | 

Senator  Jones.  From  $9  to  $100  a  gross? 

Mr.  Achelis.  You  would  only  sell  a  very  few  of  the  combs  :i 
sell  for  $100  a  gross.  We  do  not  need  the  protection  so  much  ' 
those  high-class  combs,  because  there  we  can  compete.  Sometra 
we  get  the  high  price  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  desic 
There  is  one  [indicating].    That  is  a  fancy  comb. 

Senator  Jones.  What  would  be  the  wholesale  price  of  that  fw 
article?  $ 

Mr.  Achelis.  $45  per  gross,  and  you  can  not  sell  very  manv 
them.  That  would  be  a  luxury  article,  just  like  jewelry;  but  V. 
a  nice  American  product,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  it. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  think  you  would  need  $15  gross  o. 
on  that  ?  \ . 
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dr.  Achelis.  No;  but  you  would  only  import  5  or  10  gross  a 
r  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Jones.  You  want  this  duty  raised  to  50  per  cent? 
fr.  Achelis.  Yes;  instead  of  30  per  cent.  It  used  to  be  25  per 
t.  In  1914,  in  'the  first  part  of  the  year,  when  it  was  cut  to  25 
cent  more  stuff  came  in  than  I  have  ever  seen  before,  and  we 
*e  running  our  factories  four  days  a  week  and  closing  at  3  in  the 
xnoon. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  rubber  in  this  high-priced  comb  of  any 
ter  quality  than  the  rubber  you  put  in  the  $15  a  gross? 
It.  Achelis.  No,  sir;  the  material  mixture  is  practically  the 
ie.  It  is  about  30  per  cent  sulphur,  and  that  sulphur  comes 
&fly  from  Louisiana  and  Texas.  That  is  about  a  tnird  of  our 
terial,  and  two-thirds  is  crude  rubber  from  Cevlon  and  South 
Lerica,  and  so  on.  Soft  rubber  contains  only  about  3  per  cent 
mlphur. 

Senator  Jones.  I  believe  you  said  you  did  not  have  the  figures 
•wing  the  importations  ? 

Ir.  Achelis.  I  have  some  in  my  brief  which  I  have  filed.  I 
re  not  the  old  figures,  but  in  1919  Germany  exported  22  metric 
&,  and  in  eight  months  time  that  went  up  to  95  tons.  They 
tctically  make  all  of  their  own;  they  really  supply  the  world  out- 
b  of  the  United  States.  There  is  one  concern  in  England  that 
kes  them. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  put  all  these  statistics  in  your  brief  ? 
kfr.  Acheus.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  were  the  imports  in  1913  and  1912  ? 
ir.  Achelis.  I  have  not  got  that. 

Senator  Dillingham.  You  do  not  claim  there  has  been  any  in- 
ase  in  importations  from  year  to  year  ? 

tfr.  Acheus.  Yes;  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  been  growing.  It  grew 
J  rapidly  prior  to  1914. 

senator  Dillingham.  I  find  from  a  report  here  that  in  1908  it 
dinted  to  $293,000;  in  1909  it  amounted  to  $236,000;  in  1910  it 
ousted  to  $255,000,  and  then  it  dropped  off  in  1911,  1912,  and 
13;  but  in  1913  it  was  $254,000,  and  in  1914  it  amounted  to  nearly 
X),000  all  told.  In  1915  it  amounted  to  $186,000,  and  in  1916, 
17,  and  1918  it  amounted  to  substantially  nothing. 
fr.  Acheus.  That  was  during  the  war.  It  all  comes  from  Ger- 
&y  and  Austria. 

Senator  Dillingham.  In  1920  it  is  only  $88,000. 
tfr.  Acheus.  Yes.    They  are  only  beginning  to  get  going.    One 
wgn  exporter  told  one  of  our  men  the  other  day  that  they  would 
1  nothing  more  right  away  because  they  were  sold  out. 

RIZF  OF  r.  G.  AOHELI8,  REPRESENTING  AMERICAN  HARD  RUBBER  CO.,  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

t  is  very  important  to  fully  understand  the  difference  between  hard  rubber  and 
»  rubber  products,  particularly  automobile  tires.  The  hard-rubber  industry  has 
Q  highly  specialized  for  70  years.  The  material  is  a  black,  hard,  horny  substance 
J  the  mixture  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  to  rubber,  cured  under  pressure  at  a 
n  beat  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  is  the  material  of  which  combs,  fountain 
u.  and  the  mouthpieces  of  smokers'  pipes  are  made.  (See  Appendix  A.) 
^presents  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  on  a  small  quantity  of  material.  A  gross  of 
*h  combs  (No.  1024)  take  8}  pounds  of  material.    A  single  32  by  4  Ford  tire  weighs 
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25  pounds.  Labor  is  our  large  factor  of  cost.  In  1920  it  was  65  per  cent  of  the  ea* 
our  total  product,  and  it  is  against  cheap  German  and  Japanese  labor  tha*  we  iA 
nidi  tariff  for  protection.    (Appendix  B.) 

The  soft-ruboer  industry,  particularly  the  tire  companies,  have  an  entirely  diflf«r*  i 
problem  and  do  not  ask  for  increased  protection. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  the  hard-rubber  tariff  be  considered  *m 
from  the  rubber  industry  as  a  whole. 

Hard  rubber,  known  as  "  vulcanized  india  rubber,1'  and  in  England  as  "ebonite  ~ 
"vulcanite,"  also  competes  with  other  plastics,  such  as  celluloid,  galalith,  bak<^«; 
condensate,  redmanol,  etc.  Many  of  those  receive  greater  protection  than  ta 
rubber,  the  oldest  plastic  compound  of  them  all.  For  instance,  cellulose  fiaofe 
products  are  dutiable  at  65  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem:  oompcsi 
of  casein,  known  as  galalith,  finished  40  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  vafccn 
whereas  hard  rubber,  30  per  cant  ad  valorem  but  no  specific  duty  per  pound. 

The  present  tari  ff  increases  the  hard-rubber  duty  from  25  to  30  zter  cent.  Th*  *t 
1909  was  35  per  cent.  The  entire  question  of  protection  by  ad  valorem  peered^ 
depends  on  the  value  of  the  currency  to  which  this  per  cent  is  added.  Ev*a  J 
American  valuation,  30  per  cent  will  be  merely  an  increase  in  tax.  The  cost  <£  ti 
goods  to  the  importer  will  still  be  very  low  because  of  wages,  and  50  per  cent  wooM  = 
be  unreasonable  to  ask,  or,  as  an  alternative,  a  specific  duty  per  proas  of  comb*  or  > 
pound  of  product,  as  is  so  frequently  done.  Buttons  of  vegetable  ivory  have  a  stjaa 
paragraph  for  this  purpose.  The  balance  of  vegetable-ivory  products  are  in  tl*  as 
paragraph  with  hard  rubber. 

Canada  assesses  35  per  cent  on  home  consumption  value  plus  the  premium  or.  * 
change.  Spain  increased  the  duty  on  combs  December,  1920,  from  6b  cents  a  bi> 
$1.80  a  kilo  on  a  gold  basis.  Our  increase  is  5  per  cent,  and  leaves  ue  under  pr*»; 
labor  conditions  5per  cent  less  duty  than  before  the  war. 

The  American  Hard  Rubber  Go.  operates  factories  in  Butler,  N.  J.,  College  Fuc 
N.  Y.,  Akron,  Ohio.  We  had  3,000  employees  in  1920,  and  on  December  1,  lrf 
1,789.  Their  standard  of  living  is  high  and  their  wages  are  high.  We  believe  tin; 
the  correct  American  industrial  life.  A  German  comb  pressman  earned  14)60  nsi 
per  annum  in  1913,  or  $240.  In  1921  he  earned  10  times  as  much,  10,000  mar**,  eca 
however,  to  only  $100.  For  the  same  operation  we  pay  $1,560  per  annum.  Ameer 
labor  can  not  compete  against  such  odas.    (Appendix  B.) 

Our  export  market  has  been  ruined,  not  by  retaliatory  tariffs,  but  by  the  6** 
cheap  Japanese  and  German  products.    Germany's  exports  of  hard-rubber  |»oods  u 
months  of  1919  were  22.2  metric  tons  and  in  8  months  of  1920  were  95  metric  ttw» 
increase  of  400  per  cent.    (Appendix  C.) 

In  conclusion,  we  appeal  for  American  valuation  as  a  method  for  assessment 
higher  per  cent  ad  valorem,  say  50  per  cent,  or  a  specific  duty  on  comb*  k 
syringes  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  labor  on  these  light-weight  articles 

Appendix  A. — What  Is  Hard  Rubber? 

1.  Hard  rubber  is  a  plastic  compound  of  rubber  and  sulphur. 

2.  Crude  rubber  is  mixed  with  approximately  30  per  cent  of  sulphur  anc 
various  fillers,  and  then  is  molded,  pressed,  or  formed,  and  vulcanised  bom  *  >• 
hours  or  more  at  high  temperatures,  until  it  becomes  a  hard,  black,  horny  ma* 

3.  This  material  can  be  turned,  tooled,  cut,  sawed,  drilled,  and  highly  polwfcr^ 

4.  It  is  best  described  by  its  common  products,  such  as  ordinary  buck  bair-oc 
fountain  pens,  and  the  mouthpieces  of  smokers'  pipes, 

5.  It  was  discovered  and  invented  by  Nelson  Goodyear  in  1851,  as  a  further  d** 
opment  of  Charles  Goodyear's  vulcanizing  patents  of  1844.  It  is  thereto*  et^» 
different  from  the  great  soft-rubber  industry.  The  material  is  hard,  rigid,  rather  A 
soft  and  flexible  or  elastic. 

Appendix  B. — Wages  and  Labor. 

1.  A  pamphlet  called  "Wages,"  prepared  in  1921  for  the  House  of  Benrexuttr. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  makes  the  following  statement:  Wages  in  United  Mar 
1914,  $2.05;  in  1920,  $4.78.  Wages  in  Germany,  1914,  $1.23;  in  1920,  90.90  v  I 
Wages  in  Japan,  1914,  $0.48;  in  1920,  $1.44. 

2.  Labor  in  the  hard-rubber  industry  is  mostly  skilled  and  highly  paid. 

3.  Employees  in  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.  reached  a  total  of  3,000  in  ik 
December  1,  1921— Butler,  N.  J.,  637;  College  Point,  N.  Y.,  821;  Akron,  Oh^  - 
total,  1,789. 
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In  1920  the  cost  of  labor  was  65  per  cent  of  total  cost.    Labor  in  the  United  States  is 
much  higher  than  in  Germany  and  Japan,  and  is  the  greatest  element  of  cost,  as 

labor  is  Bulled  and  applied  to  articles  of  small  material  weight. 

immizeitung,  Berlin,  May  14,  1915. 

WAGES  IN  THE  HARD-RUBBER  INDUSTRY   FOR  THE   YEAR  1913. 

b  manufacture:  Marks  per  annum. 

Average  wage  for  plating '. 1, 000 

For  pressing 1, 000 

For  grinding .. 1, 000 

For  pumicing  and  rubbing 1, 100 

For  washing 950 

For  polishing 1, 05.3 

Stamping 980 

tie  above  are  the  maximum  in  hard-rubber  business. 

i  the  preparation  of  technical  articles,  vulcanizing  work,  the  wages  per  week  are: 

rum,  9  marks  per  week:  men,  23.56  marks  per  week. 

reparation  of  electrical  insulating  material:  Women,  14  marks;  men,  29.30  marks. 

i  the  manufacture  of  combs,  finishing  work:  Women,  12  marks;  men,  24  marks. 

or  turning:  Women,  16.33  marks;  men,  28.37  marks. 

rom  information  from  travelers,  etc.,  that  when  the  mark  dropped  to  $0.01  (1  cent) 

es  were  ten  times  those  of  1913,  or  a  man  earning  1,000  marks  in  1913  was  now 

ring  10,000  per  annum.    For  the  same  work  in  United  States  currency  he  then 

ived  $240  per  annum  and  now  $100  per  annum. 


Germany. 


Comb  operations. 


1913 


1921 


Marks. 


Dollars. 


ing... 
ring., 
iding. 
toing. 
thing, 
dung 
nping 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,100 

950 
1,053 

980 


240.00 
240.00 
240.00 
264.00 
228.00 
252.72 
235.20 


I 
Marks,   i  Dollars. 


United  States. 


1921 


Female. 


10,000 
10,000 
10.000 
11,000 

9,500 
10,530 

9,800 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
110.00 

95.00 
105.30 

98.00 


$1,510.00 
1,560.00 
1,610.00 
1,690.00 
1,645.00 
1,145.00 
1,295.00 


Male. 


fl.340.00 
1.720.00 


tbove  average  earnings  per  annum. 

Appendix  C. — Importations  and  Export ations. 

ndia  Rubber  Journal  of  April  23,  1921:  German  imports  of  hard-rubber  goods, 
9, 14.2  metric  tons;  imports  eight  months  of  1920, 17  metric  tons.  Exports  of  hard- 
er goods,  1919,  22.2  metric  tons;  exports  eight  months  of  1920,  95  metric  tons, 
ndia  Rubber  World,  reports  of  Department  of  Commerce:  Imports  into  United 
fcs.  1914,  $312,630  (this  was  practically  only  till  August);  imports,  1919,  $4,624; 
ports,  1920,  $88,058. 

lard-rubber  tariffs  of  other  countries:  Canada,  35  per  cent  on  home  consumption 
ine  plus  exchange  premium.  Spain,  duty  on  hard-rubber  combs  was  raised  Decem- 
'  1, 1920,  from  60  cents  per  kilo  to  $1.80  per  kilo,  gold  basis.  England,  hard-rubber 
tery  jars  or  other  auto  accessories,  33 J  per  cent. 

Appendix  D. — Products  op  Hard  Rubber. 

jfair  combs  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

Druggists  sundries  and  surgical  supplies,  such  as  syringes,  syringe  pipes,  pile  pipes, 

ttnes,  atomizers,  sprays,  spatulas,  thermometer  cases,  specula,  funnels,  scoops, 

w  pads,  etc. 

stationers'  supplies:  Penholders,  rulers,  ink  wells. 

ufeete,  rods,  tubes,  various  molded  insulations  for  electrical  trade. 

Mouthpieces,  ear  caps,  receivers,  knobs,  buttons,  microphone  handles  for  telephone 

4  telegraph  trades. 

'tft.  covers,  vents,  separators  for  storage  batteries,  motor-car  steering  wheels, 

rcr  knobs,  body  trimmings,  auto  accessories. 
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Rods,  tubes,  barrels,  and  caps  for  fountain  pens. 

Grips  for  pistols  and  revolvers,  butt  plates  for  shotguns* 

Pumps,  pipe,  fittingB,  for  conveyance  of  acids  and  chemicals,  contained  lor  d 
roeive  liquids. 

Cigar  and  cigarette  holders,  smokers'  pipe  stems. 

Razor,  knife,  and  fork  handles. 

Photographers'  developing  trays  and  fixing  boxes. 

Arterial  tubes,  stopcocks,  pumps,  etc.,  for  embalmers. 

Sporting  goods,  such  as  bowling  balls,  croquet  balls. 

Molded  pieces  and  specialties  of  every  description  for  magneto  insulation,  mwa 
instrument  parts,  meters,  and  various  industries. 

Appendix  E. — Manufacturers  of  Hard  Rubber. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  11  Mercer  Street,  New  York  City.  Plants  at  Aim 
Ohio;  Butler,  N.  J.;  College  Point,  Long  Island. 

Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.,  New  York.    Plant  at  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Lucerne  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

India  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (branch  of  United  States  Rubber  O 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio  (hard-rubber  department). 

Hood  Rubber  Co.  (hard-rubber  department). 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Cnicago  (hard-rubber  department). 

Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Seamless  Rubber  Co..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Aetna  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bowline  Green  Rubber  Co. 

General  Rubber  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Stowe  Woodward,  Newton  Falls. 

Atlantic  Rubber  Manufacturing  Corporation,  College  Point,  Long  Island  <farny*J 
Traum  Rubber  Co.). 

Boonton  Rubber  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS  STATUETTES  AND  CRUCIFIXES. 

[Paragraph  1438.] 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  M.  O'CONNELL,   REPRESENTING  T.    X.   O'COS 

NELL  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  T.  M 
O'Connell,  of  T.  M.  O'Connell  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  speaking  of  Schedule  14,  paragraph  1438.  I  am  engaged 
the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris  ecclesiastical  and  other  statuette 
and  crucifixes.  These  statuettes  are  3  feet  and  under,  and  are  nu«i 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  being  cast  in  mold  and  are  afterwards  decorate*; 
with  oil  colors,  and  not  used  for  churches.  The  workmen  consist  « 
casters,  cleaners,  assemblers,  and  painters;  the  painters  being  draper; 
and  flesh  painters,  the  latter  being*  the  hignest  paid  employe 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  work  is  handwork.  I  have  presented  t» 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  comparative  statement  of  pttvis 
wages  and  the  present  wages  of  our  employees.  We  offer  a  let:*! 
showing  German  wages  from  a  German  manufacturer.  This  lei:*: 
was  received  by  one  of  my  employees  in  confidence*  Part  is  jkf 
sonal,  part  business.  I  will  offer  the  business  part.  The  translate 
as  follows  was  made  by  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia 


Now  to  your  request.    Here,  too,  the  pay  has  increased,  a  type  <.«««  K  «« 
300  marks,  a  polisher  280,  and  the  painters  are  earning  360  per  week,  but  for 
places  that  means  a  good  pay.    All  the  material  is  expensive,  too,  {or  instann*.  »' 
plaster,  which  in  peace  time  used  to  cost  1.20  the  bap  now  caste  36;  color*  bavt  r " 
up  more  than  500  per  cent,  besides  nobody  speaks  about  it;  everything  ha*  rw  ■ 
from  500  to  1,000  per  cent. 
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hir  men  are  earning  at  this  time,  casters  $40  per  week,  or  8,000 

rks  per  week;  polishers,  averaging  $35  per  week,  or  7,000  marks; 

titers  from  $30  to  $50  per  week,  or  from  6,000  to  10,000  marks  per 

;k.     Plaster,  the  principal  commodity  used,  which  costs  them  15 

ts  per  bag,  costs  us  about  $1.55  per  bag. 

senator  Smoot.  What  rate  are  you  askuae  for  ? 

Jr.  O'Connell.  My  contention  is  that  piaster  casts  have  always 

>n  mingled  in  various  schedules  and  never  were  particularly  taken 

ice  of  by  anj  tariff  heretofore,  so  there  has  never  been  any  tariff 

etofore  to  give  adequate  protection.    Under  the  Underwood  Act 

vas  25  and  30  per  cent,    in  prewar  times  75  per  cent  was  needed 

arive  protection. 

senator  Smoot.  That  is  30  per  cent  on  American  valuation  ? 

fcfr.  O'Connell.  On    American    valuation.    I    feel    that    under 

sting  conditions  we  should  have  75  per  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  American  valuation  ? 

Jr.    O'Connell.  Yes,   sir.    My  reason  for  that  is   that   small 

tuettes  were  never  manufactured  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  in 

s  country  to  any  extent.    From  75  to  90  per  cent  of  them  were 

ported  from  Europe,  and  that  was  because  no  adequate  protection 

s  given  the  American  manufacturer. 

Hie  small  statuettes  consist  of  two  kinds,  single  figures  and  groups 

own  as  crib  sets.    These  goods  are  such  sizes  that  they  can  bei 

d  are  packed  and  shipped  from  Europe  with  little  or  no  breakage, 

d  the  greatest  competition  is  in  these  lines,  and  they  should  have  a 

[her  duty  than  larger  statues  because  they  are  carried  in  bulk  and 

en  stock,  and  are  used  mostlv  in  homes  and  sometimes  in  schools 

Siivate  chapels  or  convents,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  in  churches, 
rior  to  the  war  we  manufactured  a  general  line  of  fancy  articles, 
eluding  some  religious  subjects,  but  as  Europe  supplied  America 
th  between  75  and  90  per  cent  of  plaster  statuary,  of  which  most 
me  from  Germany  and  the  balance  from  France,  Holland,  and 
Jy.  When  Germany  was  shut  off  from  American  markets  on 
count  of  the  war,  we  devoted  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
:ture  of  religious  goods  and  now  have  the  largest  selection  of  models 
America.  We  must  have  adequate  protection  or  abandon  our 
siness. 

No  tariff  has  ever  been  sufficient  to  protect,  so  until  the  war 
>pped  competition  the  American  industry  never  developed.  Now  it 
a,  and  should  be  protected.  These  statuettes  are  not  a  necessity 
id  no  hardships  can  result  from  sufficient  protection. 
We  have  produced  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  com- 
bative schedule  of  the  selling  price  of  these  crib  sets,  f .  o.  b.  Phila- 
Iphia,  of  our  own  and  Italian  manufacture.  These  are  two  groups, 
iving  a  total  European  cost  f .  o.  b.  Philadelphia  of  $4.44,  while  the 
mencan  cost  to  produce  is  $10.91. 

As  shown,  there  nas  been  a  great  increase  in  American  labor  since 
*  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  when  tne  tariff  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  have  presented  schedules  showing  foreign  quotations  for 
ucifixes  and  our  own  quotations  for  the  American  costs.  These 
unparative  costs  show  that  the  ad  valorem  necessary  to  protect 
ttuettes  are  necessary  to  protect  crucifixes. 
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Senator  Watson.  How  many  of  those  do  they  sell  in  the  Unit- 
States,  those  various  statuettes  ? 

Mr.  O'Connell.  There  are  manufactured  in  Philadelphia  $300.1'- 
worth  of  them.    There  are  three  manufacturers  in  New  Jersey  si 
several  in  New  York,  and  some  in  Boston  and  some  of  the  other  Ui? 
cities.    I  really  am  not  able  to  answer  except  for  our  own  city,  hot 
would  say  as  a  whole  it  would  amount  to  a  million  dollars. 

We  would  also  ask  that  a  similar  tariff  be  put  upon  metal  crucihxr 
or  any  crucifixes  made  of  other  substances,  for  they  all  enter  in* 
competition  with  the  plaster  crucifixes,  that  is,  if  they  are  «t>  « 
wooden  cross,  and  the  cheap  importation  of  wooden  crosses  wvj 
corpuses  of  other  material  would  do  almost  as  much  harm  to  ti.- 
manufacturer  of  crucifixes  with  plaster  corpus  as  would  the  imp?* 
tation  of  crucifixes  with  plaster  corpuses.  Crucifixes  with  m^rjJ 
corpuses  which  have  been  brought  in  under  the  metal  schedule  onl: 
paid  20  per  cent  while,  as  plaster,  they  paid  25  per  cent  under  t> 
present  tariff. 

The  costs  we  have  quoted  are  our  own  costs,  and  we  quote  thea 
because  we  believe  we  have  greater  production  and  are,  theref^t 
able  to  produce  the  article  cheaper  than  any  other  American  man 
facturer,  having  comparatively  no  selling  expenses,  selling  job*--"- 
who  formerly  were  importers  from  Europe.     Foreign  manufacturer- 
realizing  their  advantageous  position,  are  now  soliciting  orders  fr  ~ 
American  manufacturers,  knowing  they  can  sell  to  them  cheap- " 
than  they  can  manufacture.     The  American  manufacturer  is  r."» 
confronted  with  prewar  conditions,  when  he  got  only  such  order*  •■-< 
filled  in  when  importers  were  out  of  imported  stock. 

*  We  would  call  your  attention  to  tne  necessity  of  the  separ**' 
classification  and  would  suggest  the  phraseology  as  follows : 

Manufactures  of  plaster  Paris,  casts  of  sculpture  statuettes  made  of  plaster  Pan. 
papier-mache*,  carton  pierre,  metal  or  other  material,  and  crucifixes,  over  Tinrv* 
in  length,  with  wooden  cross  and  corpus  of  any  of  the  foregoing  materials. 

Statuettes  made  of  bisque  or  china  have  had  under  the  Under*  «•  * 
tariff  a  duty  of  65  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  plain;  if  decorated,  a  oV* 
of  60  per  cent. 

Statuettes  of  these  materials,  for  these  purposes,  never  manufacture . 
in  the  United  States,  were  highly  protected  under  prewar  conditio?- 
while  statuettes  of  plaster,  the  material  from  which  the  great  bu> 
of  them  are  made,  were  left  to  struggle  with  a  25  or  30  per  cent  <lr 

BBXBF  OF  T.  X.  O'COVJTELL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

We  request  the  insertion  of  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Manufactures  of  plaster  of  Paris,  casts  of  sculpture,  other  than  metal  carta,  stata*^ 
statues  under  3  feet  in  height,  crucifixes  over  7  inches  in  height,  with  a  wooden  ir» 
and  corpus  of  plaster  or  other  material  of  which  plaster  of  Paris  is  a  part,  75  par  •  ." 
ad  valorem.' ' 

And  the  elimination  of  the  words  "manufactures  of  plaster  of  Paris  "  from 
1438. 

Comparison  of  wages  per  week: 

Caster— German,  $3;  American,  $40. 

Polisher— German,  $2.80;  American,  $30  to  $40. 

Painter— German,  $3.50;  American,  $30  to  $50. 

Comparative  material  costs  show  German  plaster  of  Paris  costing  1.20 
while  American  plaster  costs  $1.55;  other  materials  is  proportionate. 

Comparative  costs  of  merchandise,  crib  set: 

European,  f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  $4.44;  American  manufacturing  cost*.  $10.?  I 
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iVe  ask  75  per  cent,  because  the  American  wholesale  value  would  be  about  $15, 

ich  is  $11.25  added  to  $4.44,  making  European  cost  $15.75.    The  $4.44  is  high,  for 

s  was  a  small  shipment  by  parcel  post,  and  the  amount  being  small  the  foreign 

ling  price  was  higher  than  on  a  large  shipment. 

rhis  tariff  would  mean  little  to  the  consumer,  who  only  purchases  one  or  two  statues 

a  lifetime,  and  the  price  is  low,  as  shown  by  the  following  statement:  Size,  8  inches, 

lerican  value,  $0.32};  12  inches,  $0.50;  16  inches,  $0.80;  21  inches,  $1.25;  24 

•hes,  $2.25. 

m  the  German  price  of  the  8-inch  article  would  be  added  24  cents;  the  12-inch, 

\  cents;  the  16-inch,  60  cents;  the  21-inch,  93  cents;  the  24-inch,  $1.56;  but  for 

nething  not  a  necessity  of  life,  purchased  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  this  would  work 

hardship. 

Since  Mr.  O'Gonnell  testified,  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  figures  show  that 

per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  wouldd  give  us  ample  protection. 

these  statues  and  crucifixes  are  not  the  type  customarily  used  in  churches,  there- 

e  a  tariff  would  not  be  a  burden  on  a  house  of  worship. 

ROSARIES. 

[Paragraph  1444.] 

:atement  OF  JOHN  b.  RAFTER,  NEW  YORK  city,  represent. 

ING  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  ROSARIES. 

Mr.  Rafter.  I  appear  on  behalf  of  deulers  in  religious  articles  in 
ew  York  City  and  elsewhere,  who  are  interested  in  having  the  special 
ovision  which  is  made  for  rosaries  in  the  Fordney  tariff  bill,  with- 
it  reference  to  rates  of  duty,  retained  in  the  final  tariff  act.  I  do 
)t  care  to  consume  the  time  of  the  committee  in  a  discussion  of  the 
atter.  but  I  ask  permission  to  file  a  brief  for  the  record.  , 
The  Chairman.  Your  brief  will  be  received  and  printed.  The 
tmmittee  thanks  you  very  much. 
(The  brief  is  as  follows:) 

As  importers  of  and  dealers  in  rosaries  and  other  religious  articles,  we  appeared  be- 
ne the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  urged 
e  necessity  of  a  special  provision  or  paragraph  in  the  tariff  act  for  rosaries,  which 
>old  once  and  for  all  give  them  a  fixed  and  certain  tariff  classification  and  do  away 
th  the  endless  litigation  and  uncertainty  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  in 
epast. 

The  House  of  Representatives  approved  our  recommendation  and  adopted  the 
lowing  provision  for  rosaries  in  paragraph  1444  of  Schedule  14,  H.  R.  7456: 
"Par.  1444.  Rosaries,  chaplete,  and  similar  articles  of  religious  devotion,  of  what- 

er  material  composed,  valued  at  not  more  than per  dozen, per  centum 

1  valorem;  valued  at  more  than per  dozen,  per  centum  ad  valorem.5 ' 

lates  omitted.) 

We  make  no  recommendation  as  to  rate  or  rates  of  duty,  being  primarily  interested 
certainty  of  tariff  classification  and  the  avoidance  of  customs  litigation.  We  do, 
wever,  respectfully  urge  your  committee  to  retain  the  eo  nomine  provision  for 
nries,  as  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  in  substantially  the  same 
rm. 

In  support  of  this  request  it  is  submitted  that  rosaries  are  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
p&rate  and  distinct  from  all  other  articles  of  commerce.  They  are  all  intended  and 
ed  for  the  same  purpose.  Regardless  of  variations  in  size,  material,  and  construe- 
m,  they  all  possess  the  same  general  characteristics,  and  their  identity  as  rosaries 
unmistalcable. 

Only  by  means  of  a  special  (eo  nomine)  provision  of  the  kind  mentioned  will 
mies  be  classified  at  a  uniform  rate  of  duty,  as  they  should  be  classified.  In  the 
fcence  of  such  a  provision  they  will  continue  to  be  assessed  for  duty,  as  now  and 
sretofore,  at  various  rateB,  dependent  on  their  component  material  of  chief  value — 
most  unsatisfactory  rule  of  tariff  classification  both  from  an  administrative  and 
W loess  standpoint,  and  one  which  has  produced,  and  is  even  now  producing,  the 
ost  anomalous  and  absurd  results. 
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STATEMENT. 

Description  of  rosaries. — A  rotary  is  a  series  of  beads  strung  on  a  metal 
combination  with  a  flat  metal  piece  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  and  a  cross  or  medal 

Composition. — The  beads  are  made  of  a  variety  of  materials,  e.  g.,  wood,  gbr- 
metal,  bone,  etc.  The  chain,  heart,  and  medal  are  invariably  made  of  metal.  TW 
cross  is  also  metal  though  sometimes  in  combination  with  another  material,  e,  gn  wood 

Use. — A  rosary  is  an  article  of  religious  devotion.    It  is  used  in  church  or  at  has 
for  counting  or  reckoning  a  specific  series  of  prayers,  each  bead  and  the  cross  or  mada 
representing  a  prayer. 

Varieties. — Rosaries  are  of  several  kinds,  according  to  the  special  devotions  for  wfci-i 
they  are  used.    They  will,  accordingly,  differ  one  from  the  other  in  the  number  a= 
arrangement  of  the  beads.    Each  variety,  however,  possesses  all  the  physical  caa 
actenstics  necessary  to  identify  it  as  a  rosary  and  to  distinguish  it  from  every  otto 
article  of  commerce. 

Names. — All  varieties  are  commonly  and  commercially  known  as  rosaries.  T» 
dictionaries,  however,  sometimes  refer  to  the  smaller  rosaries  as  chaplets  or  ootoca 
The  term  chaplet  is  also  used  in  France  to  signify  a  small  rosary. 

Domestic  manufactures. — According  to  the  best  information  available,  the  err 
rosaries  made  in  the  United  States  are  those  composed  of  precious  metal  or  of  precw 
metal  in  combination  with  beads  of  semiprecious  or  imitation  precious  stone. 

Importations. — Practically  all  rosaries  imported  are  made  ox  base  metal  solely  j 
<>f  base  metal  in  combination  with  other  common  material,  e.  g.,  wood,  glass,  bone.  #* 

The  Government's  import  statistics  do  not  reveal  the  quantity  of  rosaries  impom. 
According  to  the  importers'  estimates,  however,  verified  by  inquiry  at  the  attpniaer  ■ 
department,  port  of  New  York,  the  average  annual  importations  approximate  c 
value  $300,000. 

According  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  rosaries  are  imported  from  the  U 
lowing  countries  in  relative  proportions  as  follows:  France,  75  per  cent;  Holing 
15  per  cent;  Czechoslovakia,  Palestine,  Ireland,  Germany,  Italy,  10  per  cent 

UNCERTAIN   STATUS  OF  ROSARIES  UNDER  PRESENT  TARIFF  ACT  THE  CAUSE  OY  MTTI 

LITIGATION. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  rosaries  were  classified  fox  duty  acoordii! 
to  their  component  material  of  chief  value,  i.  e.,  as  manufactures  of  wood,  met* 
glass,  etc.,  or  as  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles  as  the  case  might  be.  Tb--7 
were,  accordingly,  subjected  to  various  rates  of  duty. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  an  attempt  was  made  to  classify  tfce 
as  "Articles    *    *    *    in  part  of  beads,"  under  paragraph  408  of  that  act    7m 


Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  so  held  them.    Benzigers 
28883  (G.  A.  6739). 

But  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  fr^m*  u.v 
rosaries  were  not  ejusdem  generis  with  the  other  goods  (ornaments,  etc.)  inclu*-^ 
in  the  context  of  paragraph  408,  reversed  the  board.  (Benziger  v.  United  State*, ." 
Fed.  280.) 

The  Circuit  Court's  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Cost. 
Appeals,  Second  Circuit.    (United  States  v.  Benziger,  178  Fed.  1006.) 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1909  another  attempt  was  made  to  include  rosaries  in  t»- 
bead  paragraph  (421)  as  " Articles    *    *    *  in  chief  value  of  beads;"  but  the  Ucr: 
of  General  Appraisers,  following  the  principle  of  Benzigers  case  supra,  held  u* 
were  not  so  dutiable.    So  rosaries  continued  to  be  dutiable  according  to  their  ^-i 
ponent  material  of  chief  value. 

Their  varied  classifications  under  the  present  tariff  law  will  beet  be  apprecm 
from  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  courts'  decision  on  rosaries: 

Rosaries  composed  in  chief  value  of  wood  beads,  held  dutiable  as  nunuisr?-*" 
of  wood,  paragraph  176;  rosaries  in  chief  value  of  coco  beads  and  seed  beads.  &*- 
dutiable  as  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles,  paragraph  385;  rosaries  campus- 
of  metal  beads  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  metal,  paragraph  167.  (Kenned:  • 
Sons  case,  T.  D.  34704,  Abstract  36265.) 

Rosaries  in  chief  value  of  metal  and  bone,  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  &  • 
materials  under  paragraphs  167  and  368,  respectively.  (Pustet  St  Co/a  case.  T  '<-' 
34984,  Abstract  37009.) 

Rosaries  assessed  for  duty  as  "  Articles  valued  above  20  cents  ner  dosen  p^'*- 
designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attachea  to  the  pa** 
under  paragraph  356,  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  metal,  paragraph  167.   » Be- 
stead &  Sons'  case,  T.  D.  Vol.  29,  p.  140,  Abstract  38193.) 
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itoearies  assessed  as  jewelry  under  paragraph  356,  were  found  to  be  composed  of 
r>  beads,  steel  chain  and  brass  cross,  in  chief  value  of  metal,  no  part  plated  with 
d  or  silver,  held  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  metal  at  20  per  cent,  paragraph  167. 
uhry  's  case,  T.  D.  Vol.  29  p.  339  Abstract  38622.) 

Rosaries  assessed  as  "Articles  valued  above  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces  designed  to 
worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about  or  attached  to  the  person' '  under  para- 
ph 356.  rase  submitted  without  evidence  on  appraiser's  reports  which  stated 
rrrhandise  was  composed  in  chief  value  of  metal,  but  did  not  state  what  metal 
whether  plated  with  gold  or  silver.  Held  dutiable  at  rate  provided  for  articles 
n posed  wholly  or  in  part  of  precious  metals  (50  per  cent),  paragraph  167.  (Case 
woolworth,  Malhami  et  al.,  T.  D.  Vol.  29,  p.  339,  Abstract  38523.) 
L'pon  appeal  by  the  Government  from  the  decision  last  cited,  the  Court  of  Cus- 
ns  Appeals  found  the  rosaries  to  be  in  chief  value  of  metal,  and  valued  above  20 
its  per  dozen  pieces.  Held  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  the  collector's  assessment 
der  paragraph  356  was  presumptively  correct.  Decision  of  board  reversed.  (United 
ktea  v.  Malhami  et  al.,  7  Oust.  Appeals,  175  T.  D.  36493.) 

Rosaries  of  silver-plated  metal  and  colored  glass  beads  assessed  as  "  Articles  valued 
ove  20  rents  per  dozen  pieces  designed  to  be  worn  on  apparel  or  carried  on  or  about 
attached  to  the  person,"  paragraph  356;  claimed  dutiable  as  articles  plated  with 
ver.  paragraph  167;  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  167.  (American  Bead  Co.'s 
*e,  T.  D.  Vol.  29,  p.  505,  Abstract  38766.) 

lTpon  appeal  by  the  Government  from  the  decision  last  cited,  the  Court  of  Customs 
>peals  affirmed  the  board's  decision.  (United  States  v.  American  Bead  Co.,  7  Cust. 
jpeals  132,  T.  D.  36456.) 

Rosaries  assessed  under  the  jewelry  paragraph  (356),  held  dutiable  as  metal  articles, 
ragraph  167.    Case  of  Klein  &  Son  et  al.,  T.  D.,  vol.  29,  p.  505  (Abstract  38767). 
Rosaries  composed  of  seed  beads  and  metal,  held  dutiable  as  "  Articles  not  em- 
oidered    nor  appliqu&l,    *     *     *    in   chief   value   of  beads,"   paragraph   333. 
>nziger  Bros,  case,  T.  D.  36763  (G.  A.  7975). 

Rosaries  assessed  as  articles  in  chief  value  of  beads,  paragraph  333;  claimed  dutiable 
manufactures  of  wood,  metal,  and  as  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles  under 
iragraphs  176,  167,  and  385,  respectively,  held:  Those  in  chief  value  of  coco  beads 
itiable  as  nonenumerated  manufactured  articles,  paragraph  385;  those  in  chief  value 
iron  or  steel  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  metal,  paragraph  167 ;  those  in  chief  value 
porcelain  ware,  colored,  dutiable  under  paragraph  80.  American  Express  Co.'s 
«.  T.  D.t  vol.  32,  p.  745  (Abstract  4085). 

Tpon  appeal  by  the  Government  from  the  decision  last  cited,  the  Court  of  Customs 
ppeals  (one  member  dissenting),  finding  the  rosaries  to  be  in  chief  value  of  beads, 
dd  them  dutiable  as  articles  made  of  beads  under  paragraph  333.  United  States  v. 
merican  Express  Co.,  8  Cust.  Apple.  157  (T.  D.  37286). 

In  commenting  on  the  position  of  rosaries  under  the  present  law,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
si summarizes  the  situation  as  follows: 

"The  classification  of  rosaries  is  also  difficult.  Three  provisions  are  principally  in- 
Jved,  this  paragraph  (333),  paragraph  167,  and  paragraph  356.  Rosaries  having  de- 
Dtional  use  have  been  held  not  to  come  within  paragraph  356,  and  are  dutiable 
'cording  to  the  component  of  chief  value.  When  having  a  simple  metal  crucifix, 
saries  might  be.  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  under  this  paragraph  (333),  and  when  having 
i  elaborate  crucifix  of  base  metal,  at  20  per  cent  under  paragraph  167.  (Summary  of 
arirT  Information,  1920.    Prepared  for  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  p.  519.) 

OBJECTIONS  TO  EXISTING  TARIFF  PROVISIONS  FOR  ROSARIES. 

Administrative  difficulties. — Whether  rosaries  shall  be  classified  at  20  per  cent  under 
uagraph  167  as  manufactures  of  metal  or  at  50  per  cent  under  paragraph  333  as  arti- 
ea  in  chief  value  of  beads  depends  on  their  dominant  element  of  value.  This  is 
lually  a  close  o  uestion  and  difficult  of  solution .  Its  determination  entails  not  merely 
comparison  of  the  value  of  the  metal  as  raw  material  with  the  value  of  the  raw 
lateral  in  the  beads,  but  rather  the  value  of  the  finished  metal  parts  with  the 
tlue  of  the  finished  beads  when  both  are  ready  for  assembling  into  the  complete 
rticle. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  kinds  of  crosses,  the  metal  parts  of  rosaries  are  seldom 
Bported — certainly  not  as  parts  of  rosaries.  Beads  similar  to  those  used  in  making 
■aries  are  imported  more  or  less  frequently  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Generally 
Peking,  therefore,  the  appraisers  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  values  of  the 
?parate  parts  of  the  rosaries,  except  perhaps  of  the  beads. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  foreign  sellers  in  many  cases  have  been  requested  to 
tate  the  relative  values  of  the  metal  parts  and  the  beads  on  their  consular  invoices. 
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Their  statements,  however,  have  not  proved  very  helpful.  Whether  from 
to  reveal  the  profit  in  the  transaction  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  proper  distribute 
of  overhead  on  the  competing  elements  and  the  elimination  of  the  cost  of  assHHhtc: 
and  the  profit  on  the  completed  article  have  not  been  adhered  to. 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  classifications, — Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  is* 
assessment  of  duty  at  20  per  cent  or  at  50  per  cent  depends  very  much  on  the  palgurr- 
of  the  individual  appraiser.  This  makes  for  lack  of  uniformity  in  clasBific3tj<>iL»  *' 
the  different  ports  of  entry. 

Anomalous  results. — In  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  classification,  the  apprsusw 
nowadays  are  largely  guided  by  the  character  of  the  cross  attached  to  the  rosary,  f* 
the  metal  parts  and  beads  are  so  close  in  value  that  the  size  and  style  of  cross  •  n>*-  -l- 
generally  controls  the  classification.    Of  two  rosaries,  therefore,  the  same  in  * 
respects  except  as  to  the  cross,  the  one  with  an  elaborate  cross  will  Day  20  net  a-ut  < 
duty,  while 'that  with  a  simple  cross  will  pay  50  per  cent.    In  other  word?,  th*  inJ»f. 
article  takes  the  higher  rate — an  anomaly  in  customs  practice. 

A  like  anomaly  is  presented  in  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  to  the  importer.  •. 
some  instances  the  duty-paid  price  of  a  superior  article  (assessed  at  20  per  cent  i>  .  - 
than  that  of  an  inferior  article  (assessed  at  50  per  cent). 

Effect  on  revenue. — It  needs  no  demonstration  to  show  that,  if  the  present  pruvw*.  v 
are  continued,  few  rosaries  will  be  imported  with  plain  crosses,  and  aseesew-itL-  -°< 
50  per  cent  under  the  bead  paragraph  will  diminish. 

Embarrassment  to  importer. — The  uncertainty  of  classification,  involving  as  it  •:«*■■ 
a  difference  of  30  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  duty  (referring  to  rosaries  without  ytm- 
metal),  has  been  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  importers  in  the  ohj.K-  , 
of  their  business,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  fixing  the  selling  prices  ot  th*ir  *■  *■ 

CONCLUSION. 

We  respectfully  urge  your  committee  to  include  in  its  report  the  eo  nomuv-  ;r 
vision  for  rosaries  as  m  paragraph  1444,  Schedule  14,  H.  R.  7456,  or  in  substantial' 
the  same  form. 

(Signed  by:  Benzieer  Bros.,  K.  Beetar,  Malhami  &  Co.,  Pustet  &  Co..  **.: 
C.  Wildermann  Co.,  all  of  New  York;  Diederich-Schaefer  Co.,  Milwaukee.) 


STATEMENT  OF  FRANCIS  J.  SMITH,  PHILADELPHIA,  FA.,  RBPBZ 
SENTING  ASSOCIATION  OF  CATHOLIC  PUBLISHERS,  MANUFAC- 
TURERS, AND  DEALERS  IN  CATHOLIC  GOODS  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Smith.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  speaking  in  t!j* 
place  of  Mr.  Frank  Quinn,  of  Philadelphia.  I  represent  the  Assure- 
tion  of  Catholic  Publishers,  Manufacturers,  ana  Dealers  in  Churii 
Goods  of  America. 

I  would  urge  the  separate  classification  of  rosaries.  The  pres**ot 
clause  is  one  framed  as  a  result  of  a  conference  between  Mr.  TiL-n 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  Mr.  Ryan,  legislative  agent  •-' 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council;  Mr.  Quinn:  and  my«*i1 
representing  the  association.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ryan  and  mvself.  at  ti" 
request  of  Mr.  Tilson,  prepared  the  present  clause.  Neither  VI: 
Ryan  nor  the  association  were  interested  in  rates. 

This  separate  classification  of  rosaries  was  requested  by  repre- 
sentatives of  importers,  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Conimisskm  at>- 
the  customhouse  appraisers,  and  inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  Hou*- 
We  urge  the  retention  of  separate  classification.     We  are  not  inv- 
ested in  rates,  whether  they  are  high  or  low. 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  words  "similar  artnV* 
of  religious  devotion  "  should  be  omitted.  We  have  no  objecti«*n  w 
the  omission  in  the  new  act  of  the  words  "similar  articles  of  relics 
devotion." 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  want  to  scratch  out  those  words  *•  jubuU* 
articles  of  religious  devotion  "  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  believe  that  they  will  lead  to  confusion. 
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'ATBMENT  OF  EKIL  KLEIN,  PROVIDENCE,  It.  I.,  RE  PRESENT- 
ENCE MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROSARIES,  CHAFLETS,  AND  RELI- 
GIOUS ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  represent  a  group  of  manufacturers  of  rosaries  and 
ligious  articles,  who  are  located  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  different 
ies  in  Massachusetts  who  respectfully  invite  attention  to  para- 
aph  1444  of  H.  R.  7456,  which  provides  for  rates  of  duties  on 
Rosaries,  chaplets,  and  similar  articles  of  religious  devotion.' '  We 
commend  that  paragraph  1444  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

ioeariee  and  chaplets  of  whatever  material  composed  valued  at  not  more  than 
25  per  dozen,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen, 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  any  of  the  foregoing  if  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold, 
rer,  gold  plate,  silver  plate,  precious  or  imitation  precious  stones,  50  per  centum 
valorem. 

All  the  manufacturers  whose  names  appear  on  this  brief  that  I 
11  file  got  together  and  agreed  upon  what  we  need. 
The  rosary  industry  is  not  new.  It  was  established  more  than 
\  years  ago.  We  submit  that  while  the  rates  of  duty  provided  in 
tragraph  1444  are  adequate  for  some  types  of  rosaries  or  chaplets, 
ey  are  utterly  insufficient,  even  with  the  American-valuation  plan 

assessing  duty,  for  other  types  which  these  manufacturers  nave 
r  many  years  manufactured  for  the  American  market. 
Senator  McLean.  Why  was  it  that  this  matter  was  not  brought 
)  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  had  no  information  about  the  matter  at  that 
me;  we  had  always  been  protected  heretofore.     I  would  like  to 
e  this  brief  with  the  committee. 
Senator  McCumbeb.'  That  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  have  here  some  samples  that  I  would  like  to  show  you. 
xhibit  No.  1  here  [indicating]  contains  two  rosaries  made  of  imitation 
>coa  beads  strung  on  nickel-plated  chain  with  the  customary  corpus 
rtached.  This  article  sells  m  the  American  market  for  less  than 
1.25  per  dozen.  The  duty  specified  in  paragraph  1444,  in  which  we 
»ncur,  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Exhibit  No.  2  contains  two  rosaries,  one  made  of  imitation  cocoa 
*ads  and  nickel-plated  chain,  the  other  of  nickel-plated  beads  and 
lain.  These  rosaries  are  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen.  The 
aty  provided  in  paragraph  1444,  in  which  we  concur,  is  30  per  cent 
1  valorem. 

Exhibit  No.  3  is  a  rosary  of  pressed  beads  and  gold-plated  chain 
id  is  of  American  manufacture.  The  cost  of  production  is  $16.63 
ft  gross.  Of  this  amount  $3.67  is  for  material  and  $12.96  for  labor, 
he  cost  of  the  same  rosary  made  abroad  and  laid  down  in  this 
mntiy,  exclusive  of  duty,  is  $8.71.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent,  American 
aluation,  would  bring  the  cost  laid  down  here  to  $13.70.  A  duty  of 
9  per  cent,  American  valuation,  would  result  in  a  cost  laid  down  in 
us  country  of  $17.02  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  4  is  a  rosary  of  fine  cut  beads  and  gold-plated  chain 
nd  is  of  American  manufacture.  The  cost  of  production  is  $21.61 
er  gross,  of  which  amount  $8.65  is  for  material  and  $12.96  for  labor, 
"he  cost  of  the  same  rosary  made  abroad  and  laid  down  in  this 
ountry,  exclusive  of  duty,  is  $11  per  gross.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent 
American  valuation  would  bring  tne  cost  laid  down  here  to  $17.49 
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per  gross.    A  duty  of  50  per  cent  American  valuation  would  resob 
in  a  cost  laid  down  in  this  country  of  $21.80  per  gross. 

Exhibit  No.  5  is  a  rosary  of  fine  oval  beads  ana  gold-plated  clue 
and  is  of  American  manufacture.  The  cost  of  production  is  $34.  if 
per  gross,  of  which  amount  $21.20  is  for  material  and  $12.96  for  labor 
xhe  cost  of  the  same  rosary  made  abroad  and  laid  down  in  tL± 
country,  exclusive  of  duty,  is  $21.79.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent  America! 
valuation  would  bring  the  cost  laid  down  here  to  $32.03.  A  duty  of 
50  per  cent  American  valuation  would  result  in  a  cost  laid  down  h 
this  country  of  $38.87  per  gross. 

We  ask  for  a  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  American  valuation 
on  this  class  of  rosaries  and  chaplets,  and  desire  in  this  connection  * 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  important  fact  that  H.  R 
7456  has  materially  advanced  the  rates  above  those  of  the  preset 
tariff  law  on  both  beads  in  imitation  of  precious  and  imitation  preciou- 
stones,  which  form  a  large  part  of  our  raw  material. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  iou  assemble  these  [indicating  samples]? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  buy  them  from  the  importers. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  You  give  all  those  statistics  in  your  brief ' 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

BBIEF  OF  SMIL  KXJCXH,  P&OVIDEVOB,  H.  Z. 

The  firms  whose  names  are  affixed  to  this  brief  are  manufacturers  erf  rosaries  or  * 
rosaries  and  other  religious  articles  and  are  located  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  AnV 
boros  in  Massachusetts. 

They  respectfully  invite  attention  to  paragraph  1444  of  H.  R.  7456,  which  prov*>* 
for  rates  of  duty  on  "  rosaries,  chaplets,  ana  similar  articles  of  religions  devotion 

In  the  present  and  former  tariff  laws  rosaries  have  been  assessed  at  varying  n&* 
of  duty  under  different  paragraphs  according  to  the  component  material  of  chk 
•  value.  In  the  tariff  bill  now  under  consideration  we  find  in  paragraph  1444  a  speech 
paragraph  for  all  rosaries  of  whatever  material  composed.  This  provision  u  e^v 
dently  made  in  order  to  prevent  rosaries  of  precisely  the  same  character  and  materia* 
being  assesed  at  varying  rates  at  different  ports  of  entry.  We  concur  in  this  *v* 
and  concede  the  desirability  of  a  paragraph  providing  rates  of  duty  for  imports* 
rosaries  or  chaplets. 

Rates  of  duty. — Paragraph  1444  is  as  folio wb: 

"  Rosaries,  chaplets,  and  similar  articles  of  religious  devotion,  of  whatever  mater.* 
composed,  valued  at  not  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem:  *i1ok 
at  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

We  respectfully  submit  that  while  these  rates  of  duty  are  adequate  for  certain  types  a 
rosaries  or  chaplets,  they  are  utterly  insufficient,  even  with  the  American-vatattir' 

Elan  of  assessing  duties,  for  other  types  which  the  undersigned  manufacture  tai 
ave  for  years  manufactured  for  the  American  market. 

For  rosaries  or  chaplets  valued  in  the  American  market  at  not  more  than  $1.25  jr 
dozen  we  believe  the  specified  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  be  adequate,  t  •* 
rosaries  or  chaplets  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen  and  made  of  other  than  got* 
silver,  gold  plate,  silver  plate,  precious  or  imitation  precious  stones,  w*  bene*  * 
per  cent  ad  valorem  to  be  sufficient.  For  rosaries  ana  chaplets,  however,  which  in 
made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold,  silver,  gold  plate,  silver  plate,  or  nrecioasj  or  nata- 
tion precious  stones  we  ask  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate,  with  duties  asaesvd  - 
American  valuation. 

As  illustrative  of  the  actual  facts  bearing  on  the  situation  we  submit  h*re«hk  »> 
following  exhibits: 

Exhibit  1  contains  two  rosaries  made  of  imitation  cocoa  beads  strung  on  sick?  - 
plated  chain  with  the  customary  corpus  attached.  This  article  sells  in  too  AmcripJ 
market  for  less  than  $1.25  per  dozen.  The  duty  specified  in  paragraph  1444,  in  *tb  - 
we  concur,  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Exhibit  2  contains  two  rosaries,  one  made  of  imitation  cocoa  beads  and  vuks* 
plated  chain,  the  other  of  nickeWlated  beads  and  chain.  These  rosariaa  arc  vah** 
at  more  than  $1.25  per  dozen.  llie  duty  provided  in  paragraph  1444,  in  whirfc  « 
concur,  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Exhibit  3  is  a  rosary  of  pressed  beads  and  gold-plated  chain  and  is  of  American 
nuiacture.  The  cost  of  production  is  $16.63  per  gross;  of  this  amount  $3.67  is  for 
.terial  and  $12.96  for  labor.  The  cost  of  the  same  rosary  made  abroad  and  laid 
m  in  this  country,  exclusive  of  duty,  is  $8.71.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent,  American 
luation,  would  bring  the  cost  laid  down  here  to  $13.70.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent, 
lerican  valuation,  would  result  in  a  cost,  laid  down  in  this  country,  of  $17.02  per 


Sxhibit  4  is  a  rosary  of  fine  cut  beads  and  gold-plated  chain  and  is  of  American 
tnufacture.  The  cost  of  production  is  $21 .61  per  gross,  of  which  amount  $8.65  is  for 
terial  and  $12.96  for  labor.  The  cost  of  the  same  rosary  made  abroad  and  laid 
m  in  this  country,  exclusive  of  duty,  is  $11  per  gross.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent, 
nerican  valuation,  woujd  bring  the  cost,  laid  down  here,  to  $17.49  per  gross.  A  duty 
50  per  cent,  American  valuation,  would  result  in  a  cost,  laid  down  in  this  country, 
$21.80  per  gross. 

Exhibit  5  is  a  rosary  of  fine  oval  beads  and  gold-plated  chain  and  is  of  American 
tnufacture.  The  cost  of  production  is  $34.16  per  gross,  of  which  amount  $21.20  is 
material  and  $12.96  for  labor.  The  cost  of  the  same  rosary  made  abroad  and  laid 
wn  in  this  country,  exclusive  of  duty,  is  $21.79.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent,  American 
luation,  would  bring  the  cost,  laid  down  here,  to  $32.03.  A  duty  of  50  per  cent, 
oerican  valuation,  would  result  in  a  cost,  laid  down  in  this  country,  of  $38.87  per 

J88. 

Exhibits  3,  4,  and  5,  which  could  be  increased  indefinitely,  indicate  that  even  with 
e  American  valuation  method  of  figuring  import  duties  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
an  utterly  inadequate  rate  of  protection  if  the  American  manufacturer  and  wage 
rner  is  to  compete  with  the  foreign  article. 

We  therefore  ask  for  a  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem :  American  valuation,  on  this 
isb  of  rosaries  and  chaplets  and  in  this  connection  desire  to  call  the  attention  ef  the 
tmmittee  on  Finance  to  the  important  fact  that  H.  R.  7456  has  materially  advanced 
e  rates  above  those  of  the  present  tariff  law  on  both  beads  in  imitation  of  precious 
mes  and  imitation  precious  stones,  which  form  a  large  part  of  our  raw  material, 
jada  in  imitation  of  precious  stones  have  been  raised  from  35  to  45  per  cent  and 
dtation  precious  stones  have  been  raised  to  45  per  cent,  although  in  the  acts  of  1909 
id  1913  they  bore  but  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  the  other  hand,  rosaries  which 
ider  the  act  of  1913  are  assessed  at  50  per  cent  ufrder  paragraph  333  and  paragraph 
7.  are  provided  for  in  paragraph  1444  of  H.  R.  7456  at  30  per  cent. 
We  further  recommend  the  elimination  from  paragraph  1441  of  the  words  "and 
nilar  articles  of  religious  devotion."  This  phrase  probably  would  be  made  to 
mprehend  a  large  variety  of  articles  which  have  in  all  previous  tariff  laws  been 
gesaed  under  various  paragraphs  at  varying  rates  of  duty,  most  of  which  have  been 
gher  than  those  prescribed  in  paragraph  1444  of  H.  R.  7456,  but  which,  if  paragraph 
44  is  unamended,  will  be  assessed  at  either  15  or  30  per  cent  according  to  their 
due.  Aa  illustrative  of  this  fact  attention  is  called  to  the  following: 
Base-metal  religious  medals  now  assessed  at  20  per  cent  under  paragraph  167  of 
e  present  law  would  under  an  unamended  paragraph  1444  carry  out  15  per  cent, 
ith  this  phrase  eliminated  they  would  bear '35  per  cent  under  paragraph  393  of  the 
rwlaw. 

Gold,  silver,  gold-plated,  and  silver-plated  religious  medals  now  assessed  at  50  per 
nt  under  paragrapn  167  of  the  present  law  would,  under  an  unamended  paragraph 
44,  carry  but  15  or  30  per  cent.    With  this  phrase  eliminated  they  would  bear 

>  per  cent  under  paragrapn  393  of  the  new  law. 

Religious  jewelry,  such  as  scapular  lockets,  scapular  bracelets,  scapular  ringB,  and 
oblems  of  large  variety  now  dutiable  at  60  per  cent  under  paragraph  356  of  the 
«sent  law  would,  under  an  unamended  paragraph  1444,  carry  but  30  per  cent, 
ith  this  phrase  eliminated  they  would  bear  55  per  cent  under  paragrapn  1428  of 
«  new  law. 

Gold  and  gold-plated  crosses  worn  suspended  from  neck  chains,  now  dutiable  at 
i  per  cent  under  paragraph  356  of  thepresent  law,  would,  under  an  unamended 
uagraph  1444,  carry  but  30  per  cent.    With  this  phrase  eliminated  they  would  bear 

>  per  cent  under  paragraph  1428  of  the  new  law. 

Crosses  of  gold,  silver,  gold  plate,  and  silver  plate  not  jewelry,  now  dutiable  at 

>  per  cent  under  paragraph  167  of  the  present  law,  would,  under  an  unamended 
uagraph  1444,  carry  15  or  30  per  cent.  With  this  phrase  eliminated  they  would 
sar  45  per  cent  under  paragraph  393  of  the  new  law. 

Creeses  of  nickel  plate,  not  jewelry,  now  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  under  paragraph  167 
'  the  present  law,  would,  under  an  unamended  paragraph  1444,  carry  but  15  per 
mi.  With  this  phrase  eliminated  they  would  bear  85  per  cent  under  paragrapn  393 
'  the  new  law. 
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Religious  medallions  and  plaques,  which  are  now  dutiable  according  to  matemJ  *. 
30,  40,  or  50  per  cent,  would  be  dutiable  at  15  or  30  per  cent  under  an  nrampHfad 
paragraph  1444.  With  the  paragraph  amended  as  suggested  they  would  be  dutufcir 
under  the  new  law  at  40  or  45  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent  plus  65  cents  per  pound,  accif*» 
in?  to  material. 

In  addition  to  these  articles  many  others  could  be  mentioned  which  now  bar  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  15  or  30  per  cent  mentioned  in  paragraph  1444  and  iriur* 
with  the  retention  in  that  pragraph  of  the  phrase  "and  similar  articles  of  retion* 
devotion. "  would  be  susceptible  to  classification  thereunder,  such  as  marble  ic_i 
plaster  of  Paris  images,  scapulars  of  wool  and  felt,  holy-water  bottles  of  glass,  ssartavy 
candles,  sanctuary  oils,  pyxes,  incense,  religious  pictures,  altar  laces,  scapular  puh. 
prayer  books,  reliquaries,  candlesticks,  and  altar  vessels. 

The  inclusion  of  all  or  any  of  these  articles  within  paragraph  1444  would  remit  i  . 
only  in  a  loss  of  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  artisan  but  in  a  ta»  - 
revenue  to  the  Government. 

Furthermore,  the  phrase  "and  similar  articles  of  religious  devotion"  will  nutto 
the  purpose  of  a  distinct  rosary  paragraph,  in  that  whereas  customs  officials  hate  Ut 
difficulty  in  the  past  in  classifying  rosaries  correctly  still  greater  difficulties  nl 
arise  through  their  being  unable  to  determine  what  articles  may  come  within  the  aw* 
of  this  provision. 

We  submit  that  the  presence  of  this  phrase  in  paragraph  1444  is  contrary  to  Ur 
theory  of  the  protective  tariff.  That  theory  is  that  the  tariff  should  equal  the  difrr- 
ence  between  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countne» 
and  that  upon  a  tariff  being  enacted  competition  between  American  and  tomex 
manufacturers  will  arise  which  will  tend  to  keep  prices  within  reasonable  bcnuk. 
notwithstanding  the  duty  paid.  The  classification  of  an  article  according  to  ite  c* 
is  contrary  to  this  principle,  as  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  hone  **1 
abroad  is  the  same  regardless  of  use. 

We  therefore  respectfully  ask  and  recommend  that  the  phrase  'and  similar  artk «* 
of  religious  devotion  "  be  stricken  out  from  paragraph  1444. 

In  conclusion  and  in  conformity  with  the  facts  as  herein  set  forth  we  respettkii 
submit  the  following  as  a  rosary  paragraph  which  will  cover  all  rosaries,  yet  at  the  at 
time  give  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  will  not  contain  a  clause 
phrase  capable  of  defeating  the  intent  of  Congress  as  indicated  in  various  parasriftf 
of  the  act: 

"Rosaries  and  chaplete,  of  whatever  material  composed,  valued  at  not  more  uur 
$1.25  per  dozen,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  $1.25  per  4tJK£» 
30  per  centum  ad  valorem;  any  of  the  foregoing  if  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  pnti 
silver,  gold  plate,  silver  plate,  precious  or  imitation  precious  stone*,  50  per  cenfcx 
ad  valorem.  ' 

(Submitted  by:  Louis  Stone  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1  *  Waite  Evans  Co.,  Provide* 
R.  I.;  Wolcott  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  The  Bassett  Jewelry  Co..  Prc"> 
dence,  R.  I.;  Costello  &  Co.,   Providence,  R.  I,;  The  Williams  &  Anderson  <* 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Chapin  &  Hollister  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Pavton  &  Keller «« 
Providence,  R..L;  Theodore  W.  Foster  <fc  Bro.  Co.,  Providence,  iC  L;  The  H.  S*  3 
Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  William  A.  Wallace,  Providence,  R.   I.;  R.  J.   Ward  » - 
Providence,    R.    I.;   Bliss   Bros.    Co.,    Attleboro,    Mass.:   R.    F.    Simmon*  *<■ 
Attleboro,  Mass. ;  S.  O.  Bigney  Co.,  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Whiting  A  Davis  Co.  Plahuim 
Mass.;  H.  D.  Merritt  &  Co.,  North  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Swift  &  Fisher,   North  AtnV 
boro,  Mass.;  H.  F.  Banous  &  Co.,  North  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Doran  BagnallCo    rW 
low  Manufacturing  Co.  (Inc.).  Attleboro,  Mass.;  Bates  6  Bacon.  Attleboro.  Mi* 
G.  Klein  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  The  Geo.  L.  Vose  Manufacturing  Co..  Provide- 
R.  I.;  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.) 

CHURCH  STATUARY. 

[Paragraphs  1447,  1660,  and  1685.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  J.  KIRBY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  KBPUCSSST 
ING  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CHTJBGH  BTATUABY. 

Mr.  Kirbt.  I  represent  eight  or  nine  manufacturers  of  chur.' 
statuary — the  Bernardini  Statuary  Co.,  New  York  City;  Da  F»& 
Statuary  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.;  A.  T.  Kaletta  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  A.  I1 
Prato  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Munich  Statuary  Co.,  Milwaukee.  W:-, 
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bug  tie  Altar  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  European  Statu- 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Joseph  Poll,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Biagi 
tuary  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  and  St.  Paul  Statuary  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
in.  They  manufacture  what  is  known  as  church  statues,  which 
y  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  6  or  8  feet. 
Senator  Watson.  What  paragraph  do  you  refer  to  ? 
Jr.  Kirby.  I  take  it  we  come  under  1447.  We  are  in  no  sense 
nufacturers  of  works  of  art.  The  main  competitors  which  these 
npanies  have  in  the  sale  of  this  statuary  are  the  German  manu- 
turers.  I  have  compiled  and  will  submit  to  the  committee  in  brief 
tn  a  comparative  statement  of  cost  to  domestic  manufacturers  and 
•  German  competitors  of  a  typical  statue,  a  5-foot  statue,  which  is 
•tiled  in  this  country  at,  say,  about  $100.  We  do  very  little 
olesale  selling,  but  when  it  is  sold  at  wholesale  it  sells  for  about  $85. 
senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  ask  ? 

<fr.  Kikby.  W^  think  we  ought  to  have  50  per  cent  on  American 
uation,  instead  of  15  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that,  due  to  German 
or  and  material  costs,  this  same  statue,  which  costs  us  $77.22  to 
ke,  costs  the  German  manufacturer  $18.26,  and  if  we  got  protec- 
ts of  50  per  cent  that  would  give  us  protection  to  the  extent  of  $50 
these  5-foot  statues,  which,  added  to  the  $18.26  which  it  costs  the 
rman  manufacturer  to  produce,  would  require  them  to  bring  them 
it  a  cost  plus  duty  of  $68.     We  think  if  we  get  that  protection  we 
1  be  able  to  compete  with  them. 
Senator  Jones.  Can  you  manufacture  them  for  $68  ? 
ir.  Kirby.  We  can  manufacture  them  for  $77.22. 
Senator  Jones.  How  can  you  compete  with  a  German  manufac- 
er  who  can  make  them  for  $68  ? 

^Ir.  Kibby.  We  believe  that  the  German  mark  is  going  to  be  very 
ich  higher  in  the  future  than  it  is  to-day. 
Senator  Jones.  The  general  belief  is  that  it  is  going  lower, 
tfr.  Kirby.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  go  mudi  lower  without  going 
:-  of  sight. 

Senator  Jones.  The  general  belief  is  that  it  is  going  out  of  sight. 
tfr.  Kirby.  I  think  tnat  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  greater 
ciency  and  better  salesmanship  than  they  have  there,  if  we  can  have 
rtection  to  the  extent  of  $50,  or  50  per  cent  of  the  American  valua- 
n.  we  can  compete  with  them. 
Senator  McLean.  How  are  these  statues  made  ? 
tfr.  Kirby.  They  are  cast  from  a  mold. 
Senator  McLean.  What  does  the  labor  cost  ? 
Mr.  Kirby.  The  total  factory  cost  is  $44.78.     The  labor  cost  is 
).20  on  that  statue. 

senator  Smoot.  You  would  need  400  per  cent,  based  on  the  cost  to 
umfacture  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Kirby.  At  least  250  per  cent  on  such  basis.  If  thfe  duty  were 
be  put  at  15  per  cent,  as  recommended  in  the  Fordney  bill,  we 
old  simply  have  to  go  out  of  business;  we  could  not  compete  with 
un. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  statues  are  used  in  churches,  are  they  not? 
Mr.  Kirby.  They  are  used  almost  entirely  for  devotional  purposes 
churches. 

81527— 22— 8CH  H 
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Senator  Jones.  How  large  a  factory  have  you  ¥ 

Mr.  Kirby.  We  have  a  factory  that  comprises  an  entire  bufldic; 
which  employs  40  men.  All  of  these  companies  employ  between  S 
and  900  men.  They  have  a  total  annual  output  of  100,000  statues  * 
various  sizes,  the  average  price  of  which  is  about  $25— the  sriiir.j 
price.  This  5-foot  statue  would  sell  for  about  $100,  but  we  manv 
facture  statues  from  6  inches  up  to  6  feet. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  should  think  there  would  be  just  as  much  dufe 
ence  in  the  cost  of  the  smaller  statues  as  in  the  cost  of  the  large  ones 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  think  there  is,  and  we  take  the  large  statue  only  * 
typical,  and  we  think  the  same  protection  ought  to  extend  to  an* 
statue  of  any  size. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  were  to  close  up  your  business  the  churvh* 
could  get  a  statue  of  that  size  for  $20,  which  you  want  them  to  pt* 
$100  for? 

Mr.  Kirby.  We  want  to  protect  the  American  workman  by  hava; 
fair  competition. 

Senator  Jones.  But  that  is  the  result? 

Mr.  Kirby.  That  would  be  the  result,  and  the  result  would  alse  w 
tbat  you  would  throw  out  of  employment  900  to  1,000  men,  and  tL<*» 
companies  which  have  built  up  their  business  during  25  years.  W< 
have  consulted  with  prelates,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  * 
discover  they  are  not  opposed  to  reasonable  protection.  They  believ, 
ns  well  as  anybody  else  that  the  American  workman  ought  to  be  pr  • 
tected  and  ought  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  after  we  h»T< 
won  the  war,  by  permitting  goods  manufactured  at  such  costs  to  coc 
in  from  Germany. 

Senator  SmoOt.  I  thought  even  the  churches  were  having  a  tur 
time. 

Mr.  Kirby.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  churches,  but  I  believe  ti* 
think  the  American  workman  ought  to  be  protected,  and  I  think  te 
churches  are  willing  to  have  this  done,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  at* 
to  find  out  they  do  not  oppose  this. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  churches  can  be  supported  if  their  member 
are  always  employed  ? 

Mr.  Kx&by.  Exactly,  if  their  members  are  employed,  I  think  » 
would  furnish  a  very  sad  commentary  on  American  life  if  the  charci^ 
were  willing  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  American  workman 

BRIEF   OF   JOHN   J.   KIRBY,   REPRESENTING    TES    ASSOCIATION    OF    DO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CHURCH  STATUARY. 

We  are  domestic  manufacturers  of  articles  termed  "  church  statuary "  and  t*cr-s 
callv  known  as  casts  of  sculpture  painted  and  decorated. 

The  article  is  admitted  free  of  duty  (a)  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  t\'  ■ 
Schedule  N  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  when  it  is  to  be  used  for  art  educational  purj>* 
only,  and  (b)  under  the  provisions  of  article  655  of  Schedule  N  of  aaid  act,  when  •■  i 
a  work  of  art  and  is  imported  expressly  for  presentation  to  national  institution.  < 

In  all  other  instances  the  importation  of  the  article  is  subject  to  a  dutv  of  ■?  ;• 
cent  ad  valorem  (if  not  painted  or  colored)  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  (if  pain*  ■-  - 
colored)  based  upon  a  chief  component  part,  earthenware,  pursuant  to  tb*  previs  « 
of  paragraph  79  of  Schedule  B  of  said  act,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  hiwsd  i* 
another  chief  component  part,  viz,  plaster  of  Paris,  under  section  369  of  the  act 

Under  the  Fordney  bill  (par.  1447)  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  duty  of  15  per  c*t  *  * 
valorem  on  statuary. 

The  duty  levied  upon  statuary  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913  (via,  35  to  40  j*t  <  a 
ad  valorem  on  earthenware,  a  main  component  of  our  product,  and  25  per  o-r  i 
valorem  on  plaster  of  Paris,  another  main  component  of  our  product)  i*  uiterir  it**9 
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te  for  a  protection  to  our  industry.  The  duty  proposed  to  be  levied  upon  statuary 
paragraph  1447  of  the  Fordney  bill  (15  per  cent  ad  valorem)  is  also  utterly  inadequate 
&  protection  to  our  industry. 

7e  earnestly  recommend  that  a  duty  be  levied  upon  the  American  valuation  of  our 
iuct,  i.  e.,  the  Bala  price  of  the  article  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a  duty  based 
n  such  valuation,  or  sale  price,  be  fixed  at  50  per  cent.  If  the  basis  upon  which 
duty  is  levied  is  the  valuation  of  the  imported  article  abroad,  or  its  cost  to  manu- 
ure  abroad,  we  would  require  for  our  protection  a  duty  of  at  least  250  to  300  per 
t. 

ny  smaller  percentage  of  duty  than  these  here  suggested  would  be  utterly  runious 
\\t  business,  because  of  the  conditions  now  existing  in  Germany,  the  foreign  country 
ire  our  product  is  to  a  very  large  extent  manufactured. 

t  the  time  the  tariff  act  of  1913  was  enacted  the  scale  of  wages  in  our  industry  in 
United  States  was  less  than  one-half  that  now  being  maintained,  and  the  cost  of 
trials  entering  into  the  composition  of  our  product  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
jrvening  years. 

T»e  present  scale  of  wages  among  those  employed  in  our  industry  in  Germany,  our 
ici  pal  competitor  country,  is  about  20  per  cent  of  that  which  obtains  in  the  United 
to*,  and  the  cost  in  Germany  of  the  materials  entering  into  our  product  is  about 
per  cent  of  the  cost  to  us  of  these  same  materials.  We  shall  explain  these  labor 
:s  more  in  detail  in  a  latter  part  of  this  brief.  The  loss  in  the  value  of  the  foreign 
iium  of  exchange,  the  mark,  has  greatly  aggravated  the  conditions  of  competition 
ch  we  must  meet.  It  is  no  answer  to  our  claim  for  adequate  protection  because  of 
great  advance  in  our  scale  of  wages  to  say  that  the  wage  of  the  German  working- 
a*  in  our  industry  has  also  been  increased.  While  these  wages  may  have  been 
reased  in  point  of  number  of  marks,  they  have  not  increased  in  gold  value,  because 
ho  diminished  value  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 

lre  are  a  temporary  association  recently  formed  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
igress,  througn  your  committee,  the  subject  of  adequate  protection  to  our  industry, 
represent  the  great  bulk  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States, 
hir  industry  is  an  important  one,  which  is  carried  on  in  several  of  the  large  centers 
population  in  the  United  States,  notably  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston, 
iladelphia,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh,  and  Dubuque.  It  employs  hundreds  of  men 
o  are  engaged  in  an  occupation  that  is  a  highly  skilled  one,  in  which  no  ma- 
nery  is  used,  and  hence,  no  method  of  labor  saving  is  possible.  Our  workmen 
.  therefore,  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  low-priced  hand  worker  in 
rmany.  Taking  the  year  1920  as  a  basis,  upwards  of  100,000  religious  statues  were 
t  and  sold  by  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  This  includes 
tues  over  1  foot  high  and  embraces  statuary,  bas-relief,  etc.,  up  to  a  height  of  6£ 
t.  The  average  safe  price  per  piece  of  our  product  is  $25,  so  that  the  yearly  value 
>ur  industry  is  upwards  of  $2,500,000. 

[Tie  article  manufactured  by  us  is  best  described  as  a  hollow  figure  of  a  religious 
tject,  cast  from  a  mold.  The  cast  is  made  up  of  earthy  substance,  plaster  of  Paris, 
oent,  or  terra  cotta,  which  is  painted  and  decorated.  It  is  used  largely  for  devo- 
sal  and  decorative  purposes  in  churches,  religious  institutions,  and  private  houses. 
nv  of  the  figures  are  life  size  and  they  range  down  to  a  few  inches  in  height,  but 
t  larger  figures  form  the  bulk  of  the  industry.  The  figures  are  in  the  round,  in 
gle,  in  groups,  and  in  bas-relief.  The  market  price  ranges  from  $85  to  $100  for 
-foot  statue  of  "rich"  or  "extra  rich"  decoration,  varying  according  to  the  com- 
ient  material  or  the  value  of  the  decoration  used. 

)ur  product  is  not  a  work  of  art  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  A  man  of  some  skill 
ice?  a  clay  model,  from  this  clay  model  molds  and  casts  are  struck  off  until  a  final 
>M  is  made  for  permanent  use.  The  mold  is  either  made  of  glue  and  plaster  of 
rifl.  or  plaster  oi  Paris  alone.  One  is  called  "a  glue  mold,"  the  other  a  "piece 
Id."  From  this  final  mold  the  statue  is  cast.  Neither  the  original  creation,  the 
i*  model,  nor  the  final  mold  as  cast  and  decorated  is  recognized  by  art  schools  or  art 
thnrities  as  a  work  of  art.  They  are  properly  classified  as  trade  articles,  the  products 
a  factory  or  workshop  similar  to  the  classification  given  to  profane  statuary  and  other 
ides  cast  from  stock  molds. 

The  item  of  labor  forms  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  production  of  the  article, 
i  for  this  reason  we  should  receive  adequate  protection,  since  the  main  purpose  of  a 
tfective  tariff  is  to  protect  American  labor  and  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
ing  now  enjoyed  by  the  American  workman  in  which  we  all  take  so  just  a  pride, 
te  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  our  products  are  classified  in  five  groups,  viz, 
Btera,  cleaners  or  finishers,  flesh  painters,  drapery  painters,  and  free-hand  workers, 
ir  main  competitors  are  the  German  manufacturers.  Our  casters  and  cleaners  or 
ushers  are  paid  $6  a  day,  our  flesh  painters  $7.20  a  day,  and  our  drapery  painters 
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and  free-hand  workers  $6.40  a  day  for  eight  hours'  work.    The  German  casters,  draw 
and  finishers  are  paid  $1.12  a  day,  the  flesh  painters  $1.44  a  day,  and  the  dnr* 
painters  and  free-nand  workers  $1.28  a  day.    In  other  words,  our  workmen  ar*»  pi 
about  five  times  the  wages  of  the  foreign  workmen. 

Talcing  the  price  paid  per  hour  the  following  are  the  comparative  labor  costs  in  - 
industry  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany: 


rv 


!    Mark*. 
Casters .• ,  7 


Cleaners  or  finishers |  7 

Flesh  painters ;  9 

Drapery  painters '  ft,  .1*  * 

Free-hand  workers 8  .16 


i>otbr. 

au 

.14 


/*••■ 


These  figures  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  German  mark  has  a  vita*  : 
American  money  of  2  cents,  which  was  its  value  when  the  figures  set  forth  abov#»  w-r 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Fq** 
sentatives.  The  value  of  the  mark  is  now  a  trifle  over  half  a  cent,  bo  that  the  vac  - 
paid  per  hour  to-day  to  the  German  workman  is  only  one-quarter  the  amount  in  o,n 
set  forth  in  the  figures  above.  We  have  not,  however,  changed  these  figures,  Iht*-  - 
we  believe  that  the  mark  will  eventually  again  be  worth  2  cents  in  our  money 

As  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  we  have  taken  a  5-foot  statue  cast  in  composition  pi*"' 
cement,  etc.,  of  "extra  rich  "  decoration  (that  being  the  most  popular  in  size  and  oa  - 
rial  of  the  products  of  our  industry)  and  compared  the  cost  of  tnis  statue,  based  on  b.  •' 
wages,  materials,  and  overhead,  in  America  with  the  cost  of  a  like  statue  manufartu**' 
in  Berlin  or  Munich.  Our  figures  are  based  on  data  obtained  from  various  f*Mjr~. 
including  that  given  by  impartial  experts  in  these  cities: 

Cost  of  production  of  5-foot  church  statue  cast,  technically  known  as  religious  can 

sculpture,  painted  and  decorated. 


tie,        fw- 


Labor,  including  preparing  mold,  pouring  in  and  removing,  casting,  finishing,  dec-  ' 
orating,  making  cases,  packing,  and  shipping $30. 20 

Materials,  including  casting  plaster,  fiber,  iron,  dextrin,  oils,  turpentine,  paints, 
gold  leaf,  use  of  brushes,  excelsior,  and  wood 14. -^ 


Prime  cost J       U.7S 


Overhead  expense,  including  rent,  salaries,  commissions,  heating,  gas,  light,  ex- 
penses of  salesman  (100  per  cent  of  labor  cost) '       35.9 

Loss  and  collections  (3  per  cent) 2. 24 


Total  factory  cost , 77.  C 

If  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  of  the  American  valuation  ($100)  is  imposed,  this  will  amount  toj 


The  total  cost  of  a  domestic  as  compared  with  a  foreign  statue  will  be 77. » 


These  figures  do  not  include  interest  on  principal,  or  capital  or  profit  of  an?  fcai 
They  represent  rock  bottom  cost  and  show  that  even  with  the  duty  imposed  vL  J 
we  ask  for,  viz,  50  per  cent  of  the  American  valuation,  the  importer  can  undersell  -je  J 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  German  cost  to  manufacture,  viz,  $18.26,  is  bated  ••» 
a  mark  valued  at  2  cents  in  American  money.  Since  these  figures  were  prepanC  * 
has  been  before  stated,  the  mark  has  diminished  in  value  to  naif  a  cent,  w*  Uv 
made  extensive  inquiry  and  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  iioc-fl 
workman  is  now  paid  no  more  marks  per  hour  than  when  the  mark  had  an  exrht^ 
value  of  2  cents.  We  have  not,  however,  changed  our  figures,  because  we  U/ 
that  the  mark  will  in  time  be  again  worth  2  cents. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  induatn  £» 
foreign  manufacturers  of  church  statuary,  particularly  the  German  manuiacrc:-.- 
had  orders  from  numerous  commission  houses  in  the  United  States  which  whrt  - 
war  broke  out  they  were  unable  to  deliver,  and  we  believe  that  if  adequate  proM*  *  - 
is  not  given  us.  these  statues  will  be  dumped  upon  the  American  market  at  pnev*  ~± 
we  can  not  possibly  meet  and  make  a  profit,  or  even  without  serious  lose.  Thr  *i* 
ruin  of  a  business  which  we  have  built  up  and  improved  in  the  last  90  yrts  m 
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ratably  result.  The  signs  of  this  foreign  invasion  are  already  numerous.  Repre- 
tatives  of  these  domestic  commission  houses  have  been  in  Germany  since  the 
e  of  the  war  and  some  of  them  are  now  in  that  country.  Some  of  these  representa- 
s  have  actually  brought  over  to  this  country  products  of  church  statuary  made  in 
many,  and  sold  them  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  same  goods 
imenca.  This  is  a  fact  tnat  can  be  substantiated,  if  your  committee  so  desire,  by 
lee  of  commission  houses,  of  foreign  manufacturers,  date  and  price  for  which  the 
ign  product  has  been  recently  sold. 

f  adequate  protection  is  not  given  us  it  will  mean  one  of  three  things  for  us,  either 
i,  closing  oi  our  factories,  or  the  removal  of  same  to  Europe  (as  was  contemplated 
more  than  one  of  our  large  manufacturers  following  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
ein after  referred  to)  and  there  manufacturing  our  articles  for  purposes  of  sale  in 
United  States. 

•ur  fear  is  not  alone  from  the  European  manufacturer,  but  from  the  Canadian 
lutacturer,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  Canada  imposes  a  large 
v  on  our  article  going  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  and  does  not  afford  any 
use  from  duty  where  the  article  is  to  be  used  as  models  or  for  art  educational 
1h«qs  only. 

fith  any  such  duty  on  our  article  as  now  obtains,  viz:  25  to  40  per  cent  ad 
orera.  of  such  as  is  proposed  by  the  Fordney  bill,  viz,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  all 
foreign  manufacturer  will  have  to  do  when  the  production  of  any  style  of  article 
in  American  house  interferes  seriously  with  the  sale  in  the  United  States  of  his 
ilar  product,  is  to  drop  the  scale  of  prices  on  such  article  below  even  the  cost 
he  American  manufacturers,  which  he  can  readily  do  and  still  make  a  handsome 
fit  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  cost  figures  presented  above. 

"he  profits  in  our  industry  are  not  large,  as  we  are  obliged  to  sell  the  product  at  a 
ill  relative  percentage  over  the  cost.  Our  industry  has  greatly  increased  in  vol- 
e  in  the  last  decade.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  increase  in  volume  and  by  superior 
thods  of  salesmanship,  as  well  as  by  careful  management,  that  we  have  been  able 
nake  sufficient  profit  to  justify  our  continuance  of  the  business.  Despite  the  fact 
t  prices  of  materials  and  wages  mounted  to  such  heights  within  the  past  three 
irs,  we  have  still  been  able  to  keep  our  heads  above  water  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
k  war  prevented  the  importation  of  our  product.  The  great  manufacturing  centers 
our  competitors  in  Germany  could  not  export  anything.  Now  that  the  war  is 
;r,  if  this  labor  cost  to  us  and  the  price  of  materials  is  to  continue,  not  only  at  its 
sent  level,  but  far  below  same,  we  shall  still  need  the  assistance  of  a  very  high 
tteotive  tariff  to  prevent  our  being  submerged  by  the  product  resulting  from  the 
r  scale  of  wages  and  material  cost  now  prevailing  in  our  competitive  countries  in 
rope.  At  the  time  the  present  tariff  was  enacted  wages  in  our  industry  were  less 
in  naif  what  they  are  to-day,  and  at  that  time  the  value  of  the  marks  was  48  times 
at  it  is  to-day.  We  pay  our  men  $6  to  $7  per  day,  whereas  the  German  workman 
our  industry  is  paid  aoout  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  day,  based  upon  a  mark  worth  2  cents 
1  one-quarter  of  this  amount  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  The  labor  item  is 
i  great  item  of  expense  in  the  manufacture  of  our  product,  the  factory  labor  cost 
oe  being  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  factory  cost. 

We  can  not  get  along  with  any  rate  of  duty  such  as  that  now  existing,  or  without  one 
neral  times  as  large  as  the  present  duty. 

Ke  have  conferred  with  prelates  and  other  churchmen,  the  principal  purchasers 
ocr  product,  and  they  have  no  opposition  to  the  imposition  by  Congress  of  a  tariff 
on  toe  importation  of  foreign  church  statuary  sufficient  to  protect  our  industry, 
toe  is  more  responsive  than  they  to  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  American  work- 
man at  this  tune  from  unemployment  that  will  necessarily  result  from  permitting 
i  product  of  the  underpaid  and  underfed  workingman  of  Europe  to  come  to  our 
ares  without  the  imposition  of  an  adequate  duty.  It  would  be  one  of  the  crimes  of 
s  ages  if  the  American  workman  should  be  thrown  out  of  employment  after  he  had 
red  Europe  and  civilisation  by  failure  to  prevent  German  manufacturers  from  con- 
tiling  our  market  by  a  scale  of  prices  which  we  can  not  meet  and  employ  American 
ffltmen. 

We  ask  therefore  that  the  duty  on  statues  be  fixed  at  50  per  cent  of  the  American 
faatton  or  American  sale  price. 

We  wish  only  such  protection  as  may  be  necessary  at  any  future  time  to  bring  the  cost 
production  abroad  up  to  or  nearly  up  to  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States. 


FREE  LIST  PROVISIONS  AFFECTING  ^STATUARY. 

Bo  far  as  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  611  and  655  of  Schedule  N  of  the  tariff  actof 
ft.  which  are  applicable  to  statuary  and  casts  of  sculpture,  are  concerned,  we 
spectfully  recommend  to  the  committee  that  these  provisions  be  not  changed  in  the 
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proposed  revision  of  the  tariff.  Sections  1660  and  1685  of  the  Fordney  bill  practi  >^* 
reenact  these  provisions  of  the  present  tariff  act.  These  provisions  were  enacted  « 
as  to  confine  the  importation  free  of  duty  of  statues  and  casts  of  sculpture  to  r-z 
statuary  and  casts  of  sculpture  as  are  to  be  used  "as  models,"  or  "for  art  educsfrb 
purposes  only, ' '  and  to  such  "works  of  art  or  productions  of  American  artists  reeiiar 
temporarily  abroad,"  or  "other  works  of  art"  as  are  "imported  expressly  for  pres- 
tation to  a  national  institution  or  to  any  State  or  municipal  corporation  or  incorpocvK 
religious  society,  college,  or  other  public  institution, "  subject  in  every  inffturt  -. 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

The  policy  of  the  framers  of  the  act  of  1913  was  to  give  what  was  then  adequr 
protection  to  our  infant  industry  by  an  ad  valorem  duty  sufficient  for  that  purposes: 
at  the  same  time  not  to  injure  the  prospects  of  art  education  within  our  boraov  r 
discourage  American  artists  abroad  by  levying  a  duty  upon  importation  of  art  object 
for  educational  purposes  or  upon  the  products  of  American  artists  residing  temporizer 
abroad.  In  these  two  instances,  therefore,  they  made  an  exception  and  pennir*< 
the  importation  free  of  duty  in  the  one  instance  of  statuary  or  casts  of  sculpture  iw 
used  for  art  models  or  for  educational  purposes  only,  and  in  the  other  instant*  s\ 
works  of  art  or  productions  of  American  artists  residing  abroad.  The  only  o&? 
exception  which  was  made  in  the  act  of  1913  in  favor  of  free  importation  of  statair 
is  in  the  instance  of  "works  of  art  specially  imported  not  for  sale  but  for  the  ns»  *r: 
by  the  order  of  a  society  established  for  religious,  etc. ,  purposes. ' '  It  was  to  escow 
the  importation  of  works  of  art  strictly  so  called  that  the  legislators  made  this  lane 
exception.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  exceptions  thus  made  to  the  Isrrar 
of  duty  upon  statuary,  but  we  earnestly  recommend  that  no  further  exception  * 
made,  in  order  that  bars  may  not  be  let  down  to  the  further  importation  of  our  iracis 
free  of  duty,  because  this  would  ruin  the  business  which  we  have  built  up  after  ra? 
of  striving  and  earnest  effort. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  history  of  this  limitation  on  the  free  entry  of  casts  of  tc-  - 
ture  may  be  helpful  to  your  committee.  Prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1897  the  dun* 
statuary  industry  was  not  recognized  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States.  Paripi? 
649  of  that  act,  however,  aimed  to  give  to  our  industry  a  protection  against  the  floodor 
of  the  American  market  with  European  church  statuary  admitted  free  of  duty,  of 
provided  that  "  casts  of  sculpture  where  specially  imported  for  the  use  and  by  Ar 
order  of  any  society  incorporated  or  established  solely  for  religious,  phflosspak*. 
educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes,'1  etc.,  should  be  admitted  free  o/dv- 
From  the  enactment  of  this  law  in  1897  down  to  the  month  of  January ,  1904,  the  she 
"casts  of  sculpture "  contained  in  this  section  was  construed  by  the  Treasury  Dttjkv 
ment  and  the  custom  authorities  as  not  including  church  statuary,  upon  the  iter? 
that  the  words  "specimens  or  casts  of  sculpture"  referred  to  works  of  art,  the  excharv* 
production  of  an  artist  or  sculptor,  whereas  "church  statuary"  was  construed  to  nets 
a  cast,  painted  and  decorated,  a  manufactured  product,  the  production  of  a  nuchair 
or  laborer,  which  was  made  on  lines  conflicting  with  true  art.  Under  this  coBatruecn 
of  the  words  "specimens  or  casts  of  sculpture"  appearing  in  the  act  and  the  tea 
"church  statuary,'1  a  duty  was  levied  and  collected  upon  church  statuary  from  \>T 
until  1904,  varying  from  35  to  60  per  cent,  depending  on  the  material  entering  islo  o» 
production  of  the  statuary.  For  example,  a  statue  cast  of  composition  of  earth,  issue: 
etc. ,  paid  a  duty  of  35  per  cent;  one  cast  of  plaster  of  Paris,  a  duty  of  45  par  cent  ***■ 
one  cast  in  terra  cotta,  porcelain,  etc.,  60  per  cent;  under  respective  paragraph*  * 


450,  and  95  ofthat  act.    The  collector  of  the  port,  the  board  of  appraisers,  the  Cnr=  • 

Leldtfaisa 


Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  uph 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  however,  in  Benziger  »#  Usdled 
reported  in  192  United  States  at  page  38,  m  January,  1904,  reversed  these  deosn 
and  held  that  "church  statuary"  so  called,  came  under  the  generic  term  "«cs>^ 
or  casts  of  sculpture  "  as  used  in  paragraph  649  of  the  act  of  1897  and  PermiUsd  "cascr* 
statuary"  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  when  imported  for  use  and  by  order  of  *sd 
associations  as  were  mentioned  in  the  act.    As  a  result  of  this  decision  from  that  ts- 
on  until  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  churches,  which  formed  the  boll  - 
our  trade,  were  permitted  to  import  our  product  free  of  duty,  and  our  indostrr  - 
America  was  threatened  with  utter  destruction.    The  matter  was  brought  n  » 
attention  of  the  Congress  which  enacted  the  present  tariff  act  and  it  is*msdi*ir.< 
corrected,  at  the  instance  of  our  representatives,  and  for  our  protection,  tfc*  £*=>*' 
wording  of  the  act  of  1897,  and  enacted  by  paragraph  611  of  the  present  act  what  rv 
predecessor  intended  to  enact  in  1897,  viz,  that  "statuary  and  casts  of  aculpcc*  ** 
use  as  models  and  for  educational  purposes  only"  should  be  admitted  fret  U  tu 
It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  so  wise  a  policy  now  in  existence  for  over  esvse  rwa 
and  in  existence  for  sixteen  years  prior  to  1913,  except  for  the  short  period  that  £- 
extreme  construction  given  to  the  act  by  the  Supreme  Court  changed  tht  poh** 
should  not  now  be  changed. 
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LEAD  PENCILS. 

[Paragraph  1449.] 

ATEMENT  OF  NATHAN  BILDER,  VICE  PRESIDENT  A.  W.  FABER 

(INC.),  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Bildeb.  I  am  vice  president  of  A.  W.  Faber  (Inc.),  a  New 
rsey  corporation,  with  its  place  of  business  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
nong  other  things,  it  is  engaged  in  importing  lead  pencils.    This 
iustry  is  American  owned;  it  nas  American  stockholders.    We  are 
posea  to  the  increase  in  duty  as  proposed  in  the  bill  of  the  House. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  In  the  pencil,  or  in  the  material  ? 
Mr.  Bildeb.  In  the  pencil,  tne  finished  product.    We  believe  that 
e  duty  which  has  been  paid  since  1913  is  sufficient  to  protect  the 
dus  try- 
Senator  Jones.  How  much  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bildeb.  It  is  36  cents  per  gross  minimum,  or  25  per  cent  ad 
Jorem.    That  is  the  present  duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  House  bill  has  in  addition  50  cents  per  gross 
id  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Bildeb.  Fifty  cents  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  some 
imulative  duty  on  caps,  which  I  will  speak  of  in  just  a  moment. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  Is  that  too  much  ? 

Mr.  Bildeb.  Yes;  it  is.  We  think  that  the  present  duty  of  36 
>nts  per  gross  minimum,  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  without  any 
imulative  duties,  are  sufficient  and  have  been  sufficient  to  protect 
te  American  industry. 

Senator  Jones.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  pencils  ? 
Mr.  Bildeb.  We  are  importers  of  pencils. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  not  also  manufacture  ? 
Mr.  Bildeb.  We  do  not  manufacture. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  What  is  your  company  ? 
Mr.  Bokk.  A.  W,  Faber  (Inc.).     . 
Senator  McCumbeb.  Your  product  is  from  abroad  ? 
Mr.  Bildeb.  All  the  pencil  product  is  manufactured  abroad. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  Are  they  manufactured  by  your  company 
broad? 

Mr.  Bildeb.  No.  If  I  may  just  take  a  moment  to  explain,  this 
idustry  was  purchased  by  American  capital  from  the  alien  enemy 
roperty  custodian,  in  1917  I  believe.  Before  the  war  it  was  Ger- 
lan  owned,  but  it  was  purchased  during  the  war  from  the  alien 
aemy  property  custodian. 

Senator  Watson.  German  owned,  but  operated  in  the  United 
tatee. 

Mr.  Bildeb.  It  was  before  the  war. 

Senator  Watson.  And  it  was  taken  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
)diant 

Mr.  Bildeb.  Yes,  sir;  and  purchased  by  American  capital.  It 
lanufactured  abroad  and  sola  over  here.  It  had  a  plant  for  the 
aanuf acture  of  pencils,  and  the  pencils  were  imported  from  the  other 
ide. 

Senator  Watson.  So  that  all  the  Faber  pencils  used  in  this  country 
*me  from  abroad  ? 
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Mr.  Bilder.  A.  W.  Faber  pencils.  There  is  another  comptn; 
known  as  the  Eberhard  Faber,  which  has  an  American  prodoi 
manufactured  in  this  country. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  those  other  manufacturers  want  this  redue&i 

Mr.  Bilder.  The  manufacturers  of  pencils  in  this  country  war 
this  proposed  increase,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Jones..  You  will  have  to  meet  their  argument.  Why  d 
you  want  it  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Bilder.  We  want  it  reduced  because  we  believe  that  is  ill 
the  protection  required,  as  afforded  in  the  present  tariff  rate;  thatu 
does  not  require  any  increase  in  the  tariff  rate  in  order  to  give  th'ir 
protection. 

Senator  Jones.  What  does  the  German  laborer  get  who  mal~ 
these  pencils  ? 

Mr.  Bilder.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  what  the  German  laborer  get? 
but  I  am  able  to  say  this,  that  this  industry  which  has  grown  to  tit* 
tremendous  proportions  that  it  is  to-day,  the  American  industry,  is 
controlled  at  the  present  time  by  what  is  known  as  the  Big  four 
These  four  companies  practically  control  and  have  for  some  tin* 
controlled  95  per  cent  of  the  pencil  distribution  in  this  countn 
German  competition  has  not  hurt  them  any.  They  have  been  *& 
to  build  up  this  stupendous  business,  which  controls  95  per  cent  vi 
the  pencil  mdustry ,  in  the  face  of  a  tariff  which  was  36  cents  per  gros 
or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or,  during  the  earlier  tariff,  45  cents  pr- 
gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  So  that  your  present  rate  is  &- 
that  is  necessary,  unless  you  wfent  to  drive  out  competition  enUrth 
and  create  a  monopoly  which  will  enable  the  American  manufu- 
turer  to  fix  any  price  that  he  wants  on  this  article  without  fear  «< 
reasonable  competition;  unless  you  want  that,  it  is  unnecessary, 
unjustifiable,  and  uncalled  for  to  have  an  increase. 

Senator  Jones.  Even  under  the  figure  you  ask  they  have  boih 
up  this  monopoly,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Bilder.  They  have  built  it  up  to  a  figure  which  at  the  present 
time  is  adequate  for  their  protection,  and  which  has  enabled  then: 
to  build  up  this  tremendous  business. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  not  asking  to  have  it  reduced  f 

Mr.  Bilder;  I  am  asking  that  they  leave  it  as  it  is  and  let  us  & 
our  little  import  business  and  not  drive  us  out  of  business. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  did  the  imports  increase  before  th* 
war? 

Mr.  Bilder.  I  can  give  you  the  figures.  In  1919  the  export*  l»j 
American  manufacturers  amounted  to  $3,565,347. 

Senator  Watson.  Exports  t 

Mr.  Bilder.  Yes,  sir.  In  1920  they  amounted  to  $3,849,231.  TS- 
imports  in  1920  were  $225,578,  or  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  Antfv 
can  manufacturers'  export  business.  In  1914  this  business  was  Gtr- 
man  owned,  and  when  the  importation  of  pencils  into  this  couotn 
was  done  by  practically  two  or  three  importers  the  total  busiw* 
which  A.  W.  Faber  did  at  that  time,  in  1913,  before  the  war,  w«*  *■? 
than  $150,000,  and  they  did  pretty  nearly  half  of  the  importing  bcs 
ness.'  So  that  the  importation  of  pencils  has  not  been  a  menAc  ' 
the  American  manufacturer  of  pencils. 

Senator  MgCumber.  The  protection  which  might  have  been  f** 
fectly  adequate  before  the  war,  when  the  relation  between  Ainem** 
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>or  and  German  labor  remained  about  stationary  for  a  number  of 
ars,  might  present  an  entirely  different  case  when  American  labor 
s  doubled  and  German  labor  has  been  cut  about  half  way  in  two 
actual  earning  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Bilder.  That  might  be  s6,  and  yet  it  has  not  reflected  itself 
any  extent  in  1920. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  has  scarcely  had  time  to  reflect  itself. 
Mr.  Bilder.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  getting  the  pencils 
der  the  present  duty  of  36  cents  per  gross,  or  25  per  cent  ad  va- 
'em,  and  we  can  not  import  pencils  in  large  quantities  and  compete 
rorably  with  American  manufacturers  on  that.  My  argument  is 
dressed  to  the  fact  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  pencils 
-day  is  practically  controlled  by  the  Big  Four,  who  control  95  per 
Qt  of  the  business.  The  proposed  increase  would  give  them  an 
solute  monopoly,  with  no  fear,  of  one  dollar's  worth  of  pencils  being 
iported  into  this  country.  Let  me  just  give  you  an  example  of 
lat  would  result  if  the  features  of  this  cumulative  tariff  which  are 
ntained  in  section  1449  are  maintained.  Take  a  pencil  costing  in 
foreign  port  $1.40  per  gross: 

Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  equals,  per  gross,  35  cents;  spe- 
ic  duty,  per  gross,  50  cents;  because  the  lead  pencil  bears  an  un- 
int  other  than  the  manufacturer's,  an  additional  50  cents;  making 
total  of  SI. 35,  which  is  275  per  cent  higher  than  the  present  duty 
36  cents  per  gross  and  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  original  cost. 
Now,  take  a  popular  brand,  the  School  Boy  brand,  of  pencil,  at  $2 
*r  gross:  Twenty-five  per  cent  duty,  50  cents;  for  name  other  than 
anufacturer's,  50  cents;  specific  auty,  50  cents;  rubber  tips,  25 
tnts;  total,  $3.75.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  insurance  and  freight, 
>  cents,  the  importer's  cost  would  be  $3.90. 

Senator  Jones.  At  what  price  do  those  pencils  sell  wholesale  in 
us  country. 

Mr.  Bilder.  Those  pencils  would  sell  at  about  $3.60  a  gross  in  this 
>untry.     Under  this  new  law  they  would  cost  the  importer  $3.90. 
Senator  Jones.  Would  it  not  be  even  worse  than  that  ?    You  say 
ley  wholesale  at  $3.60  ? 
Mr.  Bilder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  25  per  cent,  which  would 
b  25  per  cent  of  $3.60. 

Mr.  Bilder.  That  would  be  on  the  American  valuation. 
Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  this  bill  provides  for. 
Mr.  Bilder.  I  have  not  worked  this  out  on  the  American  valua- 
on.    I  have  not  gone  into  that  yet.    It  would  be  considerably 
tore  than  that  with  American  valuation. 

Senator  Jones.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  $3.60  would  be  90  cents*, 
fairing  that  way  how  much  would  you  have  ? 
Mr.  Bilder.  I  nave  not  considered  this  thing  from  the  standpoint 
f  American  valuation  at  all.  If  the  American  valuation  feature  is 
dopted,  all  of  the  arguments  that  were  put  forward  by  the  opposite 
ide  fall,  because  they  say  these  things  are  valued  on  the  other  side, 
nd  in  that  way  they  ask  that  the  duty  be  increased.  But  I  can  see 
rhat  you  have  in  mind,  and  if  it  is  based  on  the  American  valuation 
bat  pencil  would  cost  very  considerably  more  than  $3.90. 
Senator  Jones.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  I  thought 
ou  had  overlooked  that. 
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Mr.  Bilder.  It  would  bring  it  nearer  between  $4.50  and  $5  for  a 
pencil  which  they  are  able  to  sell  for  $3.60.  In  any  aspect  in  whid 
you  figure  the  valuation  on  this  pencil  under  the  cumulative  feature 
contained  in  this  act,  you  will  find  that  in  no  conception  of  the  calcu- 
lation will  your  increase  run  below  135  per  cent  of  the  present  duty 
based  upon  a  foreign  and  not  American  valuation,  and  if  yon  take  hi 
upon  American  valuation  it  will  be  over  250  per  cent. 

These  cumulative  features  that  are  contained  in  the  proposed  art 
are  50  cents  per  gross  additional  for  the  imprint  and  25  cents  addi- 
tional because  of  the  tip  on  the  pencil.  Those  were  unknown  to  any 
other  previous  legislation  on  this  subject.  They  are  entirely  De- 
features that  have  been  adopted  and  will  completely  eliminate  *&t 
possibility  of  competition — fair,  honest,  legitimate  competition— witi 
the  American  industry. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  German  price  of  thatpencil  that  sdb 
wholesale  here  for  $3.60  per  gross  ?  What  is  the  German  price  J 
that? 

Mr.  Bilder.  $2. 

Senator  Jones.  $2? 

Mr.  Bilder.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Jones.  I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  at  the  German  pno? 
because  gentlemen  who  testified  before  you  about  the  German  fac- 
tories here  have  generally  put  the  German  cost  at  about  one-tenth 
of  what  it  is  in  this  country.  I  notice  you  put  it  at  about  one-half 
or  oerhaps  more  than  one-half. 

Senator  McLean,  That  represents  the  price  that  they  sell  *t 
They  do  not  cost  anything. 

Mr.  Bilder.  They  get  their  cedar  and  their  graphite  here,  so  I 
suppose  they  do  cost  something. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  the  German  people  get  their  cedar  and  then 
graphite  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Bilder.  They  get  the  cedar  in  this  country.  They  get  a 
great  amount  of  their  graphite  from  Mexico.  Most  of  the  graphite 
comes  from  Mexico,  I  think. 

I  have  set  forth  comparative  tables  in  this  memorandum  which  1 
am  going  to  file. 

I  nave  only  one  more  word  to  say,  and  that  is  that  we  are  not,  d 
course,  opposed  to  a  law  which  will  permit  American  citizens  to  thim 
and  prosper.  We  contend  that  this  industry  has  prospered  on  * 
tariff  which  has  afforded  them  ample  protection  before  tne  war  *od 
since  the  war,  and  that  the  features  of  the  present  law,  or  the  pro- 
posed law,  rather,  if  enacted,  will  drive  us  completely  out  of  busmtse. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  are  going  to  protect  tnem  so  that  they  bar* 
control  of  95  per  cent  of  the  ousiness,  why  not  let  them  have  it  all ' 

Mr.  Bilder.  I  suppose  we  want  to  do  our  little  share  of  the  b«sm» 
little  as  it  may  be.  We  have  a  sort  of  abiding  faith  that  that  little  ~~ 
going  to  keep  us  going. 

Senator  Jones.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be, in  the  interest  of  ttr 
American  people  for  these  people  to  do  a  little  more  business  rath* 
than  let  the  others  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  prosperity! 

Mr.  Bilder.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be,  especially  an  aa 
article  that  is  used  by  millions  of  school  children,  if  you  skouk! 
eliminate  even  this  small  amount  of  competition,  small  as  it  k  thrc. 
you  will  have  maintained  a  monopoly. 
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Senator  Jokes.  I  believe  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  the 

hools  themselves  purchase  the  pencils  for  the  children,  so  that 

ould  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Bilder.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Jones.  I  think  you  are  too  modest.    I  think  you  ought  to 

unand  a  greater  share  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Bilder.  I  hope  the  committee  will  think  my  request  is  modest. 

we  can  succeed  in  maintaining  the  present  rate,  we  will  feel  that  we 

ive  accomplished  something  for  the  American  public  consuming  this 

7e  amount  of  pencils,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  live  ourselves. 
have  scanned  the  brief  of  the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.)  which  is  the  largest 
'  this  Big  Four  combination,  for  any  real  reason,  based  upon  facts, 

her  than  the  mere  assertion  of  a  conclusion 

Senator  Jones  (interposing).  Don't  you  imagine  they  will  come 
i  and  tell  us  that  labor  over  there  is  obtained  for  4  cents  a  day,  as 
le  gentleman  did,  and  that  they  have  got  to  have  a  tariff  even 
igher  than  this  mentioned  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Bilder.  The  only  reason  that  they  urged  in  their  brief  before 
le  House — I  may  not  have  been  able  to  find  something  that  was 
lere,  but  I  looked  it  over  carefully  and  was  unable  to  find  any  real 
lason  for  an  increase,  except  that  they  say  that  the  invoices  on  the 
ther  side  are  undervalued  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  able  to  come 
i  here  cheaper.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  substantiated  by  facts 
are,  and  if  the  American  valuation  feature  is  adopted,  that  argu- 
lent  necessarily  falls,  because  it  will  not  matter  what  value  is  placed 
a  the  things  over  there.    It  will  be  what  the  value  is  here. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  take  even  the  present  law  under  the  Amer- 
an  valuation  plan,  it  would  be  a  great  increase  over  the  present 
aty. 

Mr.  Bilder.  It  certainly  would  be  on  every  one  of  these  articles. 

Senator  Jones.  That  would  be  too  much  to  answer  your  purpose, 
ould  it? 

Mr.  Bilder.  Yes;  I  think  it  would.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the 
American  valuation. 

This  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  which,  as  I  say,  is  the  largest,  proposed  a 
uty  to  the  House,  and  the  House  adopted  almost  verbatim  the  law 
b  they  proposed  it. 

BUT  OF  HATHA*  BILDER,  REPRESENTING  A.  W.  FABXR  (IHC.),  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

A.  W.  Faber  (Inc.)  is  an  industry  owned  and  controlled  by  American  capital,  with 
&  place  of  business  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

Among  other  things  it  is  engaged  in  selling  lead  pencils  imported  from  Germany. 

There  are  perhaps  at  the  present  time  only  two  such  importers,  eliminating  a  scat- 
King  few  who  do  a  spasmodic  business. 

The  pencil  industry  of  this  country  is  controlled  by  four  manufacturers  popularly 
nown  as  the  "  Big  Four.* 

They  control  95  per  cent  of  the  pencil  industry  in  this  country;  the  other  5  per  cent 
eing  in  the  hands  of  approximately  four  other  manufacturers. 

It  is  to  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  enormous  industry  filling  an  every-day  want  is 
aonopolized  by  four  manufacturers  who  have  in  the  last  25  years  built  this  enormous 
ftutnesB  under  the  protection  of  a  tariff  which  in  1897  was  45  cents  per  gross  and  25 
>er  cent  ad  valorem,  and  at  the  present  time,  and  since  1913,  has  been  36  cents  per 
loss  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Certainly  an  industry  which  has  been  able  to  thrive  to  a  point  where  it  is  controlled 
>y  four  manufacturers  who  furnish  95  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  pencils  in  this 
Buntry  and  which  is  no  longer  and  has  not  for  some  time  been  an  infant  industry, 
loes  not  require  greater  protection  now  at  this  point  than  it  did  when  it  was  younger, 
As  well  organized,  and  less  able  to  stand  foreign  competition. 
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At  the  present  time,  with  a  tariff  regarded  by  the  Big  Four  as  unfavorable  u>  t> 
American  manufacturer,  they  are  not  only  able  to  thrive  and  prosper  and  contzvi  »■ 
per  cent  of  the  pencil  consumption  of  this  country,  but,  as  will  be  seen  preawr 
export  in  large  volume  and  in  competition  with  foreign  product. 

Again,  with  the  existing  tariff,  the  Big  Four,  with  at  least  a  subconscious  ub>k 
standing  between  them  by  which  prices  are  maintained  at  a  certain  level,  a»  w 
to  control  practically  the  entire  output  and  consumption  of  pencils  in  this  cottar- 

That  they  are  able  to  do  it  successfully  here  as  well  as  abroaa  and  in  export  boxx  -r 
successfully  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  is  demonstrated  by  the  faflru; 
figures: 

In  1919,  the  export  of  pencils  by  American  manufacturers  was  $3,565,547.  Id  1a) 
it  increased  to  $3,849,221,  as  against  imports  in  1920  of  $225,578. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  1920  the  importation  was  in  dollars  leas  than  >*  re- 
cent of  the  American  manufacturers1  export  business  and  doubtless  less  than  '  ;»■ 
cent  of  the  American  manufacturers'  domestic  business. 

If  the  proposed  tariff  is  enacted  into  a  law,  it  will  simply  mean  that  the  Eagip  Pe*-' 
Co.,  the  biggest  of  the  Big  Four,  which  advertises  as  tne  largest  pencil  manufftctcsv 
in  the  world,  will  practically  monopolize  with  the  other  three  large  manufacture 
the  entire  pencil  industry  of  this  country  and  in  that  way  hold  at  its  merry  nxObe 
of  school  children  who,  in  their  everyday  wants  require  this  important  utensiL  it  *"«- 
enable  this  company  to  be  so  powerful  that,  without  any  competition — beraost  ^ 
proposed  tariff  law  will  eliminate  all  foreign  competition,  and  there  is  ptactkx: 
none  in  this  country — they  will  be  able  to  regulate  the  price  of  the  pencil  »  *« 
themselves. 

The  House  committee  adopted,  practically  word  for  word,  the  law  as  dxatlrd ' . 
the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.  Its  adoption  in  that  form  will  legislate  us  out  of  bunas*  it 
it  will  every  other  importer  of  lead  pencils. 

Thus  all  foreign  competition  and,  in  fact,  any  competition  will  be  eliminated  f 
the  revenue-producing  benefit,  small  as  it  is,  or  a  fair  tariff  law  entirely  elimisat  -' 

It  may  be  said  on  the  other  side  that  the  small  volume  of  importation  at  the  pmi. 
time  is  not  a  fair  test  of  what  may  be  expected  if  the  present  rate  stands.  The  v**~ 
is  as  follows: 

1.  The  industry  was  built  up  in  this  country  to  its  present  stupendous  propers - 
by  a  law  which  is  not  nearly  as  drastic  as  the  one  proposed. 

2.  The  statistics  show  that  under  the  most  favorable  law  to  the  American  nse> 
facturer  the  foreign  importations,  long  before  the  war,  were  never  sufficient  in  toIm 
to  retard  the  enormous  progress  made  in  the  American  industry  or  to  result  in  ana? 
or  unfavorable  foreign  competition. 

We  have  scrutinized  most  carefully  the  brief  of  the  proponents  for  the  lav  &< 
with  the  House  committee  and  find  absolutely  no  stated  reason  (aside  from  on* 
conclusions  not  based  upon  a  statement  of  facts)  for  any  change  in  the  existing  at 

Caps  and  protectors. — Section  1448  proposes  an  additional  tax  of  50  cents  per  pr* 
for  imprints  other  than  the  manufacturers  and  25  cents  per  gross  far  pencils  prrjar-i 
for,  attached  to  caps  or  protectors,  or  caps  or  protectors  separate. 

In  the  brief  filed  by  the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.  above  referred  to,  the  only  reason  sskb*-1 
for  the  additional  tax  on  the  pencil,  if  it  has  attached  to  it  a  cap  or  protector,  <r  i 
the  cap  and  protector  comes  separate,  or  if  the  pencil  is  prepared  for  a  cap  and  pv 
tector,  is  that  this  character  of  pencil  is  especially  adapted  for  the  American  mam* 
and  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  deliberately  placed  a  low  valuation  on  thr* 
products  in  their  own  country  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  lower  duty  here.  Tt- 
answer  to  this  again  may  be  stated  in  two  parts: 

1.  There  is  no  basis  for  this  statement  in  fact;  and 

2.  If  the  American  valuation  feature  of  the  tariff  law  is  to  be  written  into  the  ui. 
the  foreign  valuation,  or  home  valuation,  will  play  no  part  in  fixing  the  amoaai  J 
the  duty. 

Much  was  said  before  the  House  Committee  respecting  the  unfairness  of  Jajaao* 
competition,  because  of  the  unfair  imitation  of  American  products. 

It  is  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  all  the  protection  whicn  American  manubrtatg 
require  in  this  respect  is  at  present  on  the  Federal  statute  books  and  that  relief  is  •* 
can  be  readily  obtained  not  only  by  injunction  in  a  court  of  equity,  but  also  frosi  t^ 
Federal  Trade  Commission  dealing  with  unfair  competition  ana  with  the  nseso 
officials  who  have  and  who  exercise  the  power  of  preventing  the  distribution  is  tk« 
country  of  foreign  products,  which  by  reason  of  imitation  in  violation  of  copyrtffc' 
and  trade-mark  laws,  constitute  unfair  competition. 

It  has  never  been  known  or  successfully  argued  that  a  tariff  law  must  be  gi  vm  v  * 
substitute  because  of  an  inadequate  legal  remedy. 
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That  the  present  or  proposed  tariff  law  will  be  most  disastrous  and  unfair  is  shown 
the  following  few  examples: 
Take  a  penciicosting  in  a  foreign  port  $1.40  per  gross: 

per  cent  ad  valorem  equals,  per  gross $0. 35 

ecific  duty,  per  gross 50 

cause  the  lead  pencil  bears  an  imprint  other  than  the  manufacturer's,  an 
additional 50 

Total 1.35 

ich  is  275  per  cent -higher  than  the  present  duty  of  36  cents  per  gross  and  nearly 
tper  cent  of  the  original  cost. 

rhe  price  of  a  pencil  with  a  tip,  in  a  foreign  port,  taking  for  example  a  popular 
aid,  is  $2  per  gross. 

per  cent  duty $0. 50 

r  name  other  than  manufacturer's 50 

ecific  duty 50 

ibber  tip 25 

Total 3. 75 

Id  to  this,  cost  of  insurance  and  freight 15 

Importer's  cost,  total 3. 90 

That  pencil  is  sold,  or  a  pencil  of  a  similar  type  is  sold,  by  the  American  manufacturer 
$3.60  per  gross. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  tariff  is  50  cents  per  gross,  compared  with  $1.75,  which 
what  the  duty  would  be  under  the  proposed  law;  the  increase  is  250  per  cent. 
The  oame  pencil  eliminating  the  tariff  rate  for  name  other  than  manufacturer  would 
iw,  under  the  proposed  law,  an  increase  in  tariff  of  over  150  per  cent. 
The  first  example  shown  on  page  4  of  this  brief,  eliminating  proposed  duty  for 
irking  other  than  manufacturer's  name,  would  show  an  increase  under  the  proposed 
w  of  136  per  cent  in  the  tariff  rate. 

These  examples  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  absolute  unfairness  of  the  proposed 
jt,  as  written  by  the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  and  its  absolute  purpose  of  eliminating  all 
althy  foreign  competition,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  driving  the  importer,  in- 
iding  this  company,  out  of  the  pencil  business. 

We  respectfully  insist  that  the  present  law  adequately  protects  the  American  in- 
if  try  and  that  it  is  our  proposal  that  the  law  shall  stay  as  it  is;  however,  if  the  com- 
ittee  should  feel  that  tne  industry  can  and  should  have  a  still  further  protection, 
t  to  exceed  15  cents  per  gross,  the  iniquitous,  drastic  and  absolutely  business- 
rtroying  features  of  the  cumulative  provisions  of  the  proposed  law,  which  never 
i*ted  in  any  previous  law,  should  be  eliminated. 

If  the  cumulative  duties,  namely  the  duties  on  caps  or  protectors,  and  on  pencils 
epared  for  caps  or  protectors,  as  well  as  the  duty  on  pencils  stamped  with  names 
her  than  the  manufacturer's,  is  written  into  the  present  law,  the  importer  will  be 
leolutely  legislated  out  of  bnsinesB,  and  the  Big  Four  will  control  and  dominate  the 
mril  industry  in  this  country  with  all  the  attendant  vices  and  monopolistic  features 
ually  incident  to  such  a  condition  in  the  trade. 

This  brief  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  retaliatory  measures  which  may  be  passed 
r  foreign  countries,  which  necessarily  will  follow  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  here  which 
ill  keep  out  foreign  pencils;  the  same  argument  applies  in  this  case  as  has  been  so 
aquenUy  and  in  a  more  definite  way  presented  to  this  committee,  with  regard  to 
h*r  commodities. 

TATEMENT  OF  FRANK  W.  LILLEY,  REPRESENTING  THE  JOSEPH 

DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.  AND  OTHERS. 

Mr.  Lillet.  I  represent  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.,  Hoboken, 
[.  J.;  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Eagle  Pencil  Co., 
iew  York  City;  Eberhard  Faber  Co.,  Greenpoint,  N.  Y.;  Houston 
;  Liggett  (Inc.),  Richmond,  Va.;  United  States  Pencil  Co.,  Phila- 
dphia,  Pa.;  Blaisdell  Pencil  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M.  A.  Ferst 
Ltd.),  Atlanta,  6a.,  and  others. 
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Senator  Jones.  You  are  included  in  the  Big  Four  who  have  bee: 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes;  the  Big  Four  who  have  grown  so  large  &c: 
prosperous  under  a  Republican  tariff. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  surprised  at  the  remark? 
made  by  the  previous  speaker  and  at  his  coming  before  you  gentle- 
men of  intelligence,  if  ne  really  represents  an  honest^to-goodne^ 
100  per  cent  American  institution,  and  kicking  about  the  litw 
increase  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  gave  a? 
above  the  Underwooa-Simmons  rate. 

The  history  of  the  concerns  he  represents  is  this:  It  is  the  olc 
A.  W.  Faber  German  concern  established  in  1763,  160  years  ago.  I* 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  Count  Castell,  who  has  a  beautiful  m; 
dence  on  the  Rhine,  and  who  was  knighted  by  the  Kaiser.  This  A.  W 
Faber  concern  had  a  branch  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  they  were  tak*r 
hold  of  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  Whether  that  concea 
to-day  is  really  a  German  concern,  I  do  not  know,  but  by  the  ▼** 
the  gentleman  has  spoken  I  imagine  there  is  German  capital  beiuc ' 
it  and  that  it  is  a  German  concern  still. 

Mr.  Bilder.  May  I  interrupt  the  speaker  to  say  that  I  am  read* 
to  disprove  the  statement  at  any  time  this  committee  desires  it.  I 
am  ready  to  prove  in  any  way  that  this  committee  sees  fit  that  tiu 
statement  is  absolutely  unfounded;  that  there  is  not  one  dollar  ••' 
German  capital  invested  in  this  business,  and  that  it  is  entiitir 
American  owned  and  American  controlled,  and  that  the  Genn*r 
interests  have  not  a  penny  in  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Lilley.  I  was  surprised  at  his  standing  here  before  the  Financ* 
Committee  and 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  Let  Mr.  Lilley  make  his  own  e*s* 
and  not  refer  to  these  people.  So  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  x 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  a  German  concern  or  not. 

Senator  McLean.  The  preceding  witness  admitted  that  he  is  as 
importer. 

Mr.  LrLLEY.  Yes.  He  says  if  this  tariff  goes  into  effect  they  wa 
go  out  of  business.    I  can  not  see  how  that  will  happen. 

This  Castell  pencil  used  to  be  laid  down  at  60  marks,  which  I  thiiu 
would  be  about  $10,  but  they  gave  a  commission,  or  a  discount.  « f 
that.  To-day  that  pencil  is  still  sold  at  60  marks.  The  mark  * 
worth  one-half  of  a  cent,  so  that  that  would  be  about  30  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  buy  it  for  that  f 

Mr.  Lilley.  The  German  Government  adds  550  per  cent  to  that 
That  would  make  it  $1.80  per  gross.     That  is  the  condition,  omr; 
to  the  exchange  and  to  labor,  that  exists  to-day  in  Germany. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  understand  how  that  can  be.  Tha' 
would  be  less  than  30  cents,  or  about  30  cents  per  gross. 

Mr.  Lilley.  I  have  a  statement  in  my  pocket  that  came  from  Mr 
Dreyfuss,  who  represents  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.  and  who  *» 
in  Germany  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  stated  that  that  was  poativtij 
so.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  American  Lead  Pencil  Co.  that  ihi- 
pencil  was  billed  at  60  marks. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  not  pay  for  the  graphite  in  its 

Mr.  Lilley.  The  German  Government  adds  to  that  550  per  ctz. 
export  duty,  which  would  make  it  $1.80. 
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senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  believe  that  Germany  makes  those 
icils  for  30  cents,  do  you  ? 

fclr.  Lillet.  I  have  seen  pencils  in  New  York  that  were  sold  for 
10. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  could  not  have  your  casing  or  your  cedar 
de  for  that  price. 
Hr.  Lillet.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  buy  that  as  cheaply  as  Germany  does,  do 
mot) 

Vlr.  Lillet.  I  think  our  labor  is  higher. 
Senator  Smoot.  But  I  mean  the  cedar  itself. 
Vlr.  Lillet.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  there  is  more  than  that  in  the  cost  of 
i  graphite. 
klr.  Lillet.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  that 
>ort. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  you  say  only  30  cents  ? 
Senator  Watson.  Does    that   include   both    the   cedar   and   the 
iphite  ? 

mx.  Lilley.  Both;  yes,  sir.  Sixty  marks,  of  course,  was  the 
ice  in  the  old  days. 

Senator  Jones.  You  have  made  another  interesting  statement,, 
d  that  is  that  the  German  Government  charges  550  per  cent 
port  duty.  That,  of  course,  may  be  done.  If  the  German  Gov- 
timent  is  charging,  any  such  export  duty  as  550  per  cent,  are  we 
ncerned  here  so  vitally  then  with  respect  to  the  actual  cost  of 
e  pencil  over  there  ?  Are  we  not  confronted  with  this  situation, 
at  we  have  to  compete  with  whatever  price  the  German  Govern- 
ent  is  willing  to  have  the  commodity  sold  for  ? 
Mr.  Lillet.  It  looks  like  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Jones.  And  an  increase  of  duty  here  would  compelfja 
crease  of  the  export  duty  by  the  German  Government,  and  that 
whatyou  want.  You  want  to  force  that  by  increasing  the  duty 
ire.  TTiat  would  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  export  duty 
loosed  by  Germany. 

Mr.  Lillet.  Then  the  industry  over  in  Germany  is  a  large  one. 
has  been  built  up  during  the  course  of  many  years.  There  are 
me  17  factories.  There  was  a  big  one  in  Vienna.  They  all  ex- 
ited. The  imports  into  this  country  used  to  run  about  five  or 
x  hundred  thousand  a  year. 

There  is  no  big  trust  among  the  American  manufacturers  at  all. 
bey  are  entirely  separate.  They  are  as  separate  as  they  can  be. 
bere  are  several  smaller  independent  concerns  that  are  not  coining 
sre  kicking  about  a  little  bit  of  increase  in  duty.  There  is,  for 
stance,  the  United  States  Pencil  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  There  are 
?veral  other  of  the  smaller  concerns  that  are  to-aay  doing  a  nice 
asiness.  They  are  selling  goods  at  a  low  price. 
Senator  McLean.  Has  the  cost  of  pencils  been  reduced  in  the 
ist  10  or  15  yeare  ? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes;  and  in  the  last  10  or  15  weeks. 
Senator  McLean.  Did  I  understand  some  one  to  say  that  Germany 
t  one  time  got  $14  a  gross  ? 
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Mr.  Lillet.  That  is  the  Castell  pencil.  That  was  60  marks  a 
the  old  days. 

Senator  McLean.  That  was  in  the  old  days  ? 

Mr.  Lilley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  These  same  pencils  will  probably  go  back  i 
$14  a  gross  if  competition  is  removed,  will  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Lilley.  I  tnink  they  would. 

There  is  another  thing  that  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  that  _• 
the  little  Jap.  There  [indicating]  is  a  pencil  which  shows  how  th*i 
have  imitated  us.  They  have  even  imitated  our  factory.  Y«v 
can  see  the  people  walking  on  the  curbstone,  on  the  encf.  Thrr 
have  the  same  cut.  They  refer  to  the  highly  polished  cedar,  to  ti* 
rubber,  and  so  on.  That  is  made  in  Tokyo.  These  pencils  ir* 
sold  in  Tokyo  at  35  cents  per  gross.  They  were  not  satisfied  witi 
this  cut  here  [indicating].  They  wanted  to  get  nearer  to  ours 
They  have  even  the  little  old  building  imitated.  They  have  nyirf 
ours  exactly. 

Senator  Watson.  These  were  bought  in  Japan,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Lilley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  They  sell  at  35  cents  a  gross  ? 

Mr.  Lilley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  What  do  you  sell  them  for  here  ? 

Mr.  Lilley.  $1.25.  They  have  imitated  our  label.  They  pa' 
on  the  inserted  rubber.  They  have  put  the  Eagle  on  the  pen^ 
and  No.  140  on  the  band.    That  is  another  thing  we  are  up  agun? 

Senator  Jones.  Is  it  as  good  a  pencil  as  yours  ? 

Mr.  Lilley.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  as  good  graphite.  The/ 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  make  them  as  good. 

Senator  Watson.  How  do  you  know  they  sell  in  Tokyo  for  i* 
cents  ? 

Mr.  Lilley.  They  have  been  brought  in  by  different  brokers  it. 
New  York  and  sold  again  to  the  jobbing  trade.    We  traced  them. 

Senator  Watson.  That  is  the  general  price  and  not  an  isolate' 
instance  ? 

Mr.  Lilley.  No. 

Senator  McLean.  How  many  hands  are  employed  in  this  industn 
Perhaps  that  information  is  contained  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Lilley.  Yes. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  do  not  take  the  time  to  state  it. 

Mr.  Lilley.  About  four  or  five  thousand. 

I  may  also  tell  you  that  when  the  Underwood-Simmons  bill  vtsu 
into  effect  there  were  $80,000  worth  of  German  goods  lying  in  X<* 
York  in  bond  waiting  to  be  released.  It  is  my  opinion  ttiat  u  the  wv 
had  not  come  on  when  it  did  there  would  not  nave  been  any  Big  Fo£ 
or  Big  Eight ;  I  doubt  if  there  would  have  been  a  Big  Two  left 

Senator  Watson.  Are  you  absolutely  satisfied  with  this  rate  i 

Mi*.  Lilley.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  absolutely  satisfied  with  the  r»t< 
We  are  satisfied  with  the  bill.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  chaqge  in  •"»• 
It  is  adequate  protection,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  Finance  Commits 
and  the  Senate  will  continue  that  same  rate,  because  it  is  just  a&i 
fair. 

Senator  Jones.  If  that  pencil  is  sold  for  the  price  you  smb- 
tioned — I  think  you  said  it  cost 
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£r.  Lillet.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  the  German  prices  are. 
>y  are  trying  to  sell  goods  in  New  York  on  the  American  dollar 
a.     We  have  seen  pencils  in  New  York  all  the  way  from  85  cents 
ross  up  to  $1.70,  and  they  were  good-looking  pencils. 
senator  Jones.  You  say  you  sell  them  for  $1.70 — the  German  pen- 

What  do  you  sell  that  for  in  this  country  ? 
fr.  Lilley.  In  this  country? 
senator  Jones.  Yes. 

ir.  Lilley.  We  sell  that  at  about  $2.50  to  $2.90  per  gross. 
Senator  Jones.  You  want  a  specific  duty  of  50  cents  and  25  per 
t  ad  valorem? 

dr.  Lilley.  50  cents  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  because  if  you 
e  the  $3  pencil,  that  would  be  only  50  cents  and  the  25  per  cent 
valorem  would  be  75  cents.     We  want  this  protection  because  we 

this  pencil  at  $4.50. 
Senator  Jones.  If  you  sell  them  at  $4.50,  the  duty  would  be  more, 
would  be  25  per  cent  of  $4.50,  which  would  be  $1.25. 
£r.  Lilley.  But  I  was  figuring  on  the  prices  they  sell  at.     They 
.  it  out  in  marks.     I  was  not  taking  into  consideration  the  Amen- 
i  valuation. 

senator  Jones.  It  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  you  take  the 
lerican  valuation  or  not.  Would  you  be  content  with  these  figures 
foreign  valuation? 

tfr.  Lilley.  We  will  have  to  have  something,  because  if  you  take 
5  pencil  billed  at  60  marks  and  bill  it  at  60  marks  to-day,  it  makes 
treat  difference. 

Senator  Jones.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  pencil  which  is  made 
Germany  is  worth  only  60  marks  in  Germany,  or  that  it  costs  only 
marks  in  Germany,  which  would  be  about  30  cents?    Plus  the 
)  per  cent. 
Mr.  Lilley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  And  you  want  to  sell  that  same  pencil  in  the 
aerican  market  for  $4.50.  Do  you  want  that  sort  oi  result  in  this 
imtrv? 

Mr.  Lilley.  No.  That  pencil  that  they  sold  there  ought  to  be  a 
jher  priced  pencil.  It  ought  never  to  be  sent  into  this  country  at 
y  such  price  as  60  marks  plus  550  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  But  that  is  what  you  think  this  means;  that  is, 
at  a  gross  of  pencils  that  is  sold  over  there  for  30  cents  ought  to 
sold  to  the  American  people  for  $4.50. 

Mr.  Lilley.  Oh,  no.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  pencils.  The 
ncils  run  from  this  pencil  [indicating]  to  pencils  selling  for  $5  a 

OSS. 

Senator  Jones.  That  same  pencil  sells  for  what  ?  I  am  referring 
w  to  the  30-cent  pencil  made  in  Germany.  What  grade  of  pencfl 
that? 

Mr.  Lilley.  That  is  a  high-grade  pencil.  That  is  the  Castell 
ncil.  It  used  to  sell  at  60  marks.  That  is  what  we  can  not  under- 
sold. We  can  not  understand  why  they  still  bill  it  at  60  marks 
id  add  550  per  cent.  That  is  a  part  of  the  manufacturer's  price 
id  makes  up  the  $1.80. 

81627— 22— sch  14 10 
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Senator  McCumber.  The  pencil  that  they  bill  at  30  cento  they  »1 
not  sell  in  this  country  at  30  ? 

Mr.  Lilley.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  can  sell  it  here  at  30. 

Mr.  Lilley.  They  can  sell  it  at  60  marks,  which  is  30  cents,  p.. 
550  per  cent. 

I  have  just  been  told  that  that  is  done  by  the  factory.     The  Cr 
eminent  does  not  add  it.     It  is  done  by  the  factory.     That  wv»i 
bring  it  up  to  $1.80. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Government  takes  part  of  it  and  the  faa** 
takes  a  part. 

Senator  Jones.  If  it  costs  only  30  cents  to  make  those  pencil 
can't  they  compete  and  continue  to  compete?  They  can  la? 
reducing  the  price.  So  I  think  you  may  be  too  modest  in  whi 
you  ask. 

Mr.  Lilley.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  bill.     Thai 
about  the  Payne- Aldrich  rate. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  us  take  this  Japanese  pencil  to  which  j 
referred. 

Senator  Jones.  He  says  this  is  about  the  Payne-Aldrich  rate.  1 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  proyisK 
of  the  Payne-Aklrich  bill  ? 

Mr.  Lilley.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same  as  the  Pane 
Aldrich  bill.     I  mean  the  duty  on  pencils  is  about  the  same. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  +He  Pan* 
Aldrich  bill.  *    I 

Now,  take  this  Japanese  pencil  at  35  cents  in  Japan.  That  is  t.< 
price  they  are  selling  for.  Under  this  provision  there  is  a  sptt^ 
duty  of  50  cents  per  gross  and  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  25  per  <tl* 
That  is  on  the  American  price,  which  is  $1.25.  Twenty-five  per  <■*• 
of  that  is  31J,  and  then,  on  account  of  the  tip  on  the  pencil*  then? 
25  cents  again  per  gross,  so  that 

Mr.  Lilley  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  that  applies  to  tL* 
Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  it  would.     It  says  caps  or  protectors. 

Mr.  Lilley.  I  think  that  is  a  different  thing.     Those  are  cap*  • 

(>rotectors  that  fit  on  the  end  of  the  pencil,  like  this  style  **" 
indicating].     That  is  a  rubber-inserted  pencil. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  it  is. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  cap  is  something  that  is  put  over  *< 
lead  in  the  pencil  ? 

Mr.  Lilley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  that  25  per  cent  off.    That  would  be  $!->; 

Mr.  Lilley.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Under  this  provision  here  ?    . 

Mr.  Lilley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  can  you  produce  that  pencil  for1 

Mr.  Lilley.  For  $1.25.     We  sefl  it  at  $1.25  now. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  they  can  bring  theirs  in  for  SI.  161 

Senator  Smoot.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  pencils.  \ 
would  not  have  the  same  competition  on  that* 

Senator  McCumber.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Lilley. 
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ZF  OF  FBAJTX  W.  LILLET,  REPRESENTING  PENCIL  MANTTTACTTJHERS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

h€  industry  of  lead  pencils,  and  pencil  leads  in  the  United  States  is  composed  of 
manufacturers,  who  compete  with  each  other  and  are  selling  their  product  at  a  fair 
ket  value*  It  is  not  true,  as  stated  in  A.  W.  Faber's  brief,  that  four  factories  control 
>er  cent  of  the  industry. 

/Tien  the  law  existing  at  the  present  time,  imposing  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  went  into 
ct,  it  enabled  importers,  particularly  A.  W.  Faber.  to  import  large  quantities  of 
oils  from  Germany  at  prices  against  which  the  American  manufacturers  were 
rerless  to  compete.  All  the  American  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  reduce 
ir  output  materially  as  a  consequence  of  the  imported  article  from  Germany  and 
,  ischarge  a  large  number  of  their  employees.  Then,  when  the  war  started  in  Europe 
.  the  German  manufacturers  of  pencils  were  stopped  from  exporting  from  Germany 
situation  changed,  and  the  business  in  the  United  States  increased  very  largely  in 
icila,  the  same  as  in  other  articles.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  export  of  pencils 
n  the  United  States  during  the  war  and  after  the  armistice,  in  1919  and  1920,  in- 
iaed  largely,  and  that  the  imports  of  pencils  in  that  same  period  decreased,  but  this 
i  only  a  temporary  condition,  due  entirely  to  the  war,  and  the  exports  of  pencils 
n  the  United  States  in  1921  have  been  very  small.  This  statement  is  made  in 
wear  to  A.  W.  Faber's  brief. 

answering  A.  W.  Faber's  remark  regarding  school  children,  we  wish  to  state  that  a 
d,  serviceable  pencil,  manufactured  in  trie  United  States  is  placed  in  the  hands 
j\v  school  child  or  anybody  else  at  a  penny  for  eachpencil. 

i .  \V\  Faber  denied  that  they  undervalued  pencils.  Goods  imported  from  Germany 
A.  W.  Faber  were  undervalued,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  firms  representing 
American  manufacturers  were  witnesses  for  the  Government  in  the  case  against 
\V.  Faber.  They  were  condemned  to  pay  a  large  fine,  and  the  records  in  the 
w  York  customhouse  will  support  this  statement. 

i.  W.  Faber  in  their  brief  also  stated  that  the  tariff  on  pencils  asked  for  is  too  high 
I  that  the  present  law  affords  adequate  protection.  We  wish  to  state  that  A.  W. 
->er  do  not  manufacture  pencils  in  this  country  but  import  them  from  Germany, 
1.  consequently,  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  American  costs  of  production,  and 
ir  statement  is  not  true,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  comparative  table.  Samples 
he  German  pencils  mentioned  in  the  table,  together  with  samples  of  similar  Amer- 
d  products,  are  submitted.  Attention  is  respectfully  called  to  all  of  the  cheap 
rman  pencils,  which  are  incased  in  German  wood  known  as  "alder,"  and  the  lead 
nade  of  graphite  mined  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bohemia. 
kVhen  A.  W.  Faber  imported  pencils  with  caps  and  without  caps  the  charge  they 
de  for  pencils  with  caps  was  very  little  more  than  for  pencils  without  caps;  in  fact, 
3  than  the  caps  actually  cost.  A  special  duty'of  25  cents  per  gross  for  pencils  with 
m  is  therefore  justified. 

>encils  with  tips  are  largely  sold  in  the  American  market  but  they  are  not  sold  in  the 
rman  market.  In  order  to  save  duty,  the  firm  of  A.  W.  Faber,  of  Nuremberg,  Ger- 
ny .  published  a  German  catalogue,  snowing  styles  of  pencils  with  tips  and  erasers, 
irh  are  not  sold  in  Germany,  and  offered  the  same  to  the  German  trade  at  a  low 
re,  in  order  to  establish  a  low  invoice  price  for  this  country. 

The  business  of  four  of  the  smaller  companies  consists  largely  of  pencils  for  imprinting 
rposee.  Although  pencils  specially  manufactured  for  customers  with  then-  name 
1  without  the  manufacturer  s  name  cost  more  to  produce,  A.  W.  Faber  imported 
*se  pencils  without  charging  anything  extra  for  making  them  with  special  imprints, 
i  therefore  an  extra  charge  of  60  cents  per  gross  for  such  pencils  is  justified. 
In  A.  W.  Faber's  brief  and  at  the  hearing  he  stated  that  a  pencil  costing  in  Germany 
? equivalent  of  $2  per  gross  cost  in  the  United  States  $3.60  per  gross.  This  is  untrue, 
pencil  costing  in  the  United  States  $3.60  per  gross  costs  in  Germany  considerably  less 
in  $2  per  gross,  as  is  shown  by  the  well-known  "Castell "  pencil,  which  is  the  best 
xluct  of  the  German  factory  of  A.  W.  Faber,  owned  by  Count  Castell,  the  pencil 
Lng  named  for  him,  and  costing  in  Germany  only  $1.48  per  gross.  A  similar  pencil 
ide  by  an  American  manufacturer  sells  in  this  market  for  $6  per  gross,  which  was  the 
ire  of  the  Castell  before  the  war. 

Die  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  is  equivalent  to  40  cents  a  day  per 
a.  equal  to  $2.40  per  week. 

We  submit  herewith  samples  of  pencils  made  in  Japan  in  imitation  of  American 
"ducts.  The  Japanese  manufacturers  not  only  use  the  trade-mark  but  they  even 
it  the  American  manufacturer's  name  on  the  pencils,  as  well  as  on  the  labels,  and 
«v  a  picture  of  the  American  factory  on  their  boxes. 
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The  reason  we  mention  this  is  that  in  the  tariff  law  provision  is  made  for 
ican  trade-marks  with  collectors  of  customs  and  that  the  collectors  of  customs  xi 
directed  not  to  allow  merchandise  to  enter  the  United  States  which  infringe  or  imivj 
the  American  trade-marks.  Unfortunately,  all  too  frequently,  even  such  nagn. 
imitations  as  these  escape  the  notice  of  customs  officials. 

We  submit  herewith  table  showing  that  the  rates  even  under  the  American  vahui; 

§lan  are  no  more  than  sufficient  to  adequately  protect  American-made  pencils  tr- 
umping from  countries  with  greatly  depreciated  currencies  and  cheap  labor.  ~ 
Germany  or  Japan.    These  rates  are  just  and  will  permit  the  continued  important 
foreign  pencils  on  a  fair  basis,  as  this  table  clearly  demonstrates. 


German  pencils. 


Export 
price 
In  Ger- 
many. 


Vera  Pencil  Co.'s  No.  931  Rapid  Writer 

Johann  Faber's  Dessin  No.  301 

Johann  Faber's  Jupiter  No.  1208 

A.  W.  Faber's  Castell 


Mark*. 
140 
102 
270 
296.50 


Cost  in 

U.S. 

currency 

(lmark 
= J  cent.) 


10.70 

.51 

L35 

1.48 


I 


Duty 

under 

proposed 

based  on 
Ameri- 
can 
value. 


$1,324 
1.00 
1.37* 
2.00 


Landed 
cost  of 


pencfl 
under 

•"ST4 


value. 


12.02* 
LSI 

*«* 
2.4ft 


I  4 


The  industry  in  the  United  States  employs  directly  and  indirectly  20,000  pew.a 
and  we  ask  that  the  rates  as  shown  in  paragraphs  1449  and  1450  of  the  Senate  bill  « 
allowed  to  stand. 

(Firms  represented:  American  Pencil  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Joseph  Dixon  Crct:  s 
Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Eagle  Pencil  Co..  New  York  City;  Eberhard  raber,  Greenp  t- 
Brooklyn,  N.  V.;  Houston  &  Liggett  (inc.),  Richmond,  Va.;  United  States  r>v 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M.  A.  Ferst  (Ltd.),  Atlanta,  Ga- Hudson  Lumber  Co  **c 
Leandro,  Calif.;  American  Crayon  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio-  F.  &  O.  Cedar  Works,  Vi 
York;  Cumberland  Cedar  Works,  Shelby ville,  Tenn.;  Blaisdell  Pencil  Co.,  Phil*:-. 
phia,  Pa.) 

PEBTCIL  LEADS. 

[Paragraph  1450.] 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  C.  BROKMEYEB,  REPRESENTING  ]£ 

CO.  (LTD.),  ATLANTA,  GA. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  leads  for  lead  pencils  only,  upon  whom  American  maniu*' 
turers  of  the  finished  product  depended  for  their  leads  during  the  war.  when  *i 
supply  from  Germany  and  Japan  was  cut  off,  we  respectfully  urge  the 
of  H.  R.  7456  to  read  as  follows: 

"Par.  1450.  Pencil  leads  not  in  wood  or  other  material,  7}  cents  per 

§er  cent  ad  valorem;  thin  leads,  small-diameter  leads,  not  exceeding  000*  ncl 
iameter,  and  1J  inches  in  length,  or  refills  for  American  pencils,  10  cento  per  r  4 
and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

Most  of  the  lead  imported  to  this  country  comes  from  Germany  and  Japan 
Germany  the  average  laborer  in  this  industry  receives  5  cents  per  hour,  in  Aa»r.d 
35  cents  per  hour,  a  difference  in  cost  of  6  cents  per  gross.    There  is  the  nsmr  difict^ 
in  overhead  expenses,  making  an  increased  cost  in  this  country  el  6  cents  per  iri 
and  there  is  also  a  difference  in  raw  material  of  5  cents  per  gross.    This  iepn*na 
total  excess  cost  in  this  country  over  Germany  of  17  cental.    This  is  cennim*i  *  \ 
comparison  of  the  prices  of  American  leads,  45  cents,  with  German  lead*.  inricv 
duty  and  freight,  25)  cents,  making  a  difference  of  19)  cents.    In  Japan  the  disWs 
will  amount  to  about  22  cents  per  gross,  the  cost  in  Japan  being  that  anew:  "* 
gross  less  than  the  cost  in  this  country. 

A  tariff  of  7}  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  pencil  lends  will  a** 
the  price  on  German  or  Japanese  leads  equal  to  or  less  than  the  price  of  Xmr*M 
leads,  which  would  allow  German  and  Japanese  merchants  to  compete,  and  at  »N 
same  time  permit  American  industries  to  live  and  yield  the  Government  a  rtvraa 
also. 
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lie  rate  on  lead  pencils  in  the  pending  bill  is  50  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent 
valorem,  with  cumulative  duties  as  high  as  75  cents  per  gross  and  25  per  cent  ad 
>rem  for  pencils  with  erasers  or  caps.  This  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rate 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem  fixed  in  the  bill  for  pencil  leads.  Pencil  leads  cost  more 
q  10  per  cent  of  the  finished  pencil, 
to  the  refill  leads  for  mechanical  or  metal  pencils  there  is  no  provision  covering 

lengths,  the  standard  length  being  1J  inches.    The  duty  should  be  based  upon 

1 J -inch  length,  and  any  leads  longer  than  this  should  carry  an  increased  duty  in 
portion. 

to  the  colored,  copy,  or  indelible  leads  the  duty  should  be  at  least  75  cents  per 
is  plus  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  the  cost  of  methyl  violet  or  aniline  dye  in  this 
ntry  is  from  four  to  five  times  as  much  as  in  Germany,  and  it  is  the  main  cost  of 

copy  lead.    Further,  there  is  a  proposed  increased  duty  on  aniline  and  other 
micalfl  which  will  make  domestic  aniline  and  chemicals  continue  at  the  present 
i  higher  price, 
he  proposed  tariff  on  pencil  leads  is  lower  than  in  the  existing  law,  in  view  of 

fact  that  die  pending  bill  provides  for  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  imported  graphite 
I  an  increased  tariff  on  clay  of  100  per  cent. 

he  Ferst  Co.  has  just  been  advised  by  a  concern  in  England  which  it  furnished 
te  copy  or  indelible  leads  at  $1.75  per  gross  that  while  it  was  pleased  with  the 
lerican  leads  it  is  in  a  position  to  buy  a  similar  product  at  approximately  60  cents 

gross,  about  one-third  of  the  price  of  the  American  product  under  the  existing 
The  selling  price  in  England  of  pencil  leads  to-day  is  less  than  one-half  the 
ual  cost  of  manufacturing  of  the  Ferst  Co. 

lie  labor  cost  on  pencil  leads  is  higher  in  proportion  than  the  labor  cost  on  finished 
icils  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  there  should  be  such  a  great 
fercnce  in  the  rates  proposed  in  the  pending  bill  on  lead  pencils  and  pencil  leads, 
rhe  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  and  the  American  Pencil  Co. 

said  to  have  protested  the  proposed  duty  on  pencil  leads  and  the  committee  is 
neatly  urged  to  change  the  rates  in  the  pending  bill  in  accordance  with  the  amend- 
nte  herein  suggested . 

MOVING-PICTUBE  FILMS  (EXPOSED). 

[Paragraph  1451.] 

'ATEMENT  OF  SATJI*  E.  ROGERS,  REPRESENTING  FOX  FILM 
CORPORATION  AND  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  MOTION  PICTURE 
CNDTJSTRY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Rogers.  So  far  as  the  question  of  presenting  the  proposition 
;ainst  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  finished  product — 
at  is,  the  motion  picture  ready  for  production  in  a  motion-picture 
ieater — I  am  here  representing  the  National  Association  Motion 
cture  Industry,  presenting  our  side  of  the  question  and  requesting 
tat  that  be  stricken  out  of  the  House  bill. 

So,  I  have  joined  my  forces  on  that  end  of  the  question.  I  do  not 
low  just  what  the  opposition  has  done. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  speak  for  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  30  per 
knt  on  the  finished  film  1 
Mr.  Rogers.  I  do;  Senator  Smoot. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  interested  in  the  exposed  film  ? 
Mr.  Rogers.  We  are  interested  in  the  exposed  film,  ready  for  ex- 
ibition. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  want  it  to  remain  where  it  is 
Hlay? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  want  it  to  remain  where  it  is  to-day — that  is,  the 
>ecific  duty. 

,^y  appearance  is  in  behalf  of  the  National  Association  Motion 
'icture  industry,  which  represents  approximately  between  90  and 
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95  per  cent  of  the  total  motion-picture  films  produced  and  exhibited 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Senator  McCumber.  •  What  percentage  of  those  used  in  the  Unit<- 
States  were  imported  ?  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  give  it  in  vata 
or  linear  feet  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  that,  for  this  reason,  tin* 
while  there  is  quite  a  quantity  of  foreign  motion-picture  film  produc- 
tions brought  into  this  country,  millions  of  feet  of  it  never  see  tL 
theater  and  are  never  exhibited,  because  they  are  not  suited  *■ 
American  audiences  or  American  theaters.  I  think  I  may  b*; 
answer  that  by  saying  this:  That  in  the  past  three  and  a  half  or  f<>v; 
years  there  have  been  approximately  350  foreign  productions  brou£&- 
into  this  country,  and  in  that  period  less  than  a  dozen  of  them—  1 
should  say  less  than  10  of  them — were  found  worthy  of  exhibition. 

Senator  Curtis.  Then  you  better  change  your  foreign  man^ 
ment. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  I  might  better  answer  that  by  saying  ** 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  we  do  not  produce  those  foreign  nW 

Senator  Curtis.  Whoever  buys  them  are  surely  responsible.  &»« 
could  you  ask  Congress  to  protect  you  if  you  are  buying  a  lot  •■•" 
worthless  films  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  are  not  asking  protection.  They  have  brougt' 
in  these  films  in  the  hope  that  they  were  going  to  make  fortunes  o** •- 
night  exhibiting  the  foreign  films,  but  the  profits  were  not  farth<yc- 
ing,  for  the  reason  that  the  films  were  not  suited  for  exhibition  a 
this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  America  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  fila-- 
f or  motion  pictures  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  feel  we  do,  Senator,  by  reason  of  the  fact  tL*i 
between  80  and  85  per  cent  of  the  films  exhibited  in  foreign  theater 
are  American  films. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  your  exportation  of  films  k* 
many,  many,  many  times  greater  than  the  importation  of  films  fn»c 
the  balance  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Undoubtedly;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  the  exposed  film  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  the  exposed  film;  yes,  sir.  The  duty  und  - 
the  act  of  1913,  which  is  the  present  duty,  has  provided  under  parr 
graph  380  a  specific  duty  levied  in  the  following  manner:  Pn*»'  * 
graphic  negative  film,  exposed  but  not  developed,  2  cents  per  hnra; 
or  running  foot ;  if  exposed  and  developed,  3  cents  per  linear  or  rur 
ning  foot. 

if  the  positive  is  brought  into  this  country,  the  specific  duty  h  . 
cent  per  linear  or  running  foot.  The  House  bill  proposed  a  If vt  •■' 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  American  valuation. 

The  motion-picture  industry  to-day,  as  I  understand  it,  is  poe- 
tically the  fifth  or  sixth  industry  in  this  country.     Its  developm* 
has  been  rather  rapid,  but  it  has  been  a  progressive  development  *-•• 
a  rather  constructive  development.    It  would  be  almost  unpot*r*H 
for  me  to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  vast  number  of  po  % 
employed  in  our  industry,  T>y  reason  of  the  various  ramification* 
it;  that  is,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people  employed  on  the  stuJ- 
floor    as    architects,    technical   people,    electricians,  *  scenic    art>  - 
There  are  thousands  of  people  employed  in  laboratories  through^ 
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country;  that  is,  t^£  laboratory  organisation  where  the  exposed 
i  is  developed  and ''where  the  positives  are  trained  ready  for 
kibition.  - 

n  addition  to  that,  there  are  any  number  of  industries  throughout 
t  country  that  are  kept  busy  supplying  properties,  scenics,  cos- 
nes,  effects,  and  mechanical  appliances  necessary  in  the  production 
these  pictures.    I  should  judge,  directly  and  indirectly,  there  are 
ployea  in  this  industry  between  250,000  and  300,000  people, 
senator  Smoot.  Mr.   Rogers,    are   there  any   objections   on   the 
•t  of  foreign  producers  to  the  present  rates  of  duty  of  2  cents  on 
exposed  and  3  cents  on  exposed  films  ? 
felr.  Rogers.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  want  what  ? 
vlr.  Rogers.  We  wish  that  to  remain  undisturbed. 
Senator  Smoot.  There  would  be  no  retaliation  at  all  on  the  part 
foreign  countries  if  this  duty  remained  as  it  is  to-day  ? 
Hr.  Rogers.  No,  sir.  * 

senator  McCumber.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  increase  con- 
ned in  the  bill  on  the  unexposed  ? 
Vtr.  Rogers.  That  is,  raw  stock  ? 
Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 
VIr.  Rogers.  I  do  object  to  that,  too. 
Senator  McCumber.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  objection  to  the  raw  stock — and  in  that  respect 
nean  to  sav  that  I  do  not  appear  for  the  National  Association,  but  I 

appear  for  practically  every  large  producing,  distributing,  and 
porting  firm  in  this  country.  I  appear  also  for  the  Metro  Pictures 
rporation,  Associated  First  National  Pictures  (Lie),  Realart 
rtures  Corporation,  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation,  Universal 
Im  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fox  Film  Corporation,  Educational  Film 
changes  (Inc.),  K-C  Pictures  Corporation,  Associated  Exhibitors 
ic),  Goldwin  Pictures  Corporation,  The  Bray  Productions  (Inc.), 
ivid  P.  Howells  (Inc.),  Inter-Ocean  Film  Corporation,  Export  & 
iport  Film  Co.  (Inc.),  and  Selznick  Pictures  Corporation. 
The  reason  I  do  object  in  behalf  of  those  companies  to  the  imposi* 
>n  of  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  sensitized  but  unex- 
sod  films  is  that  that  branch  of  the  industry  to-day  is  practically 
mopolized  by  one  company,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.;  in  fact, 
at  monopoly  is  admitted  practically  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
d  was  admitted  by  Mr.  George  Eastman  himself  in  his  own  evidence 
fore  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Qtatives  in  the  hearing  on  Schedule  N,  February,  1921.  It  is  a 
town  fact  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  a  capacity  in  excess 
90,000,000  linear  feet  of  film  per  month;  in  fact,  it  may  be  safely 
id  that  their  output  is  in  excess  of  100,000,000  linear  feet  of  film 
>r  month. 

Senator  Watson.  How  much  do  all  the  others  make  ? 
Mr.  Rogers.  So  far  as  the  others  are  concerned,  there  are  really 

'0  other  companies.    One  is  the  Bay  State 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  How  much  do  they  make? 
Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  give  you  those  figures.     I  think  I  have  them 
*rs.    The  Bay  State  produces  approximately  two  and  a  half  million 
month,  and  the  Eagle  Rock  produces  nothing,  and  Powers  produces 
Mhing  to-day  at  all;  he  is  shut. 
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So  far  as  foreign  competition  is  concerned,  the  only  real  competitki 
is  the  Pathe  Co.,  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  two  and  a  half  mill^ 
per  month;  the  Belgian  Co.,  with  approximately  5,000,000  > 
month,  50  per  cent,  however,  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  Belpui 
and  French  markets;  and  the  Agfa  Co.,  a  German  company,  witi. 
total  output  of  approximately  9,000,000  per  month,  50  per  cent 
which  is  consumed  in  the  German  market. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Where  is  the  other  50  per  cent  consumed • 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  practically  sent  into  this  country;  some  of  it : 
sent  into  Switzerland. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  About  4,500,000  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Approximately ;  part  of  it  goes  into    _ 
some  filters  through  into  France  and  maybe  some  gets  into  Belgium 
But  we  get  about  4,000,000  feet  a  month  out  of  them. 

When  you  take  into  consideration  that  the  Eastman  Co.  has  u 
output  of  about  100,000,000  feet  per  month,  it  is  readily  seen  tU 
the  Eastman  Co.  controls  over  90  per  cent 

Senator  Watson  (interposing).  What  is  the  total  consumption' 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  sbrni 
900,000,000  to  915,000,000  a  year. 

Senator  Watson.  And  then  of  this  900,000,000  that  the  Eastmi: 
people  produce  the  surplus  is  sent  abroad? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  and  in  addition  to  that  the  Eastman  Co.  bn 
made  very  elaborate  plans  and  a  very  elaborate  program  for  pr» 
ducing  films  abroad.  They  are  projecting  plans  abroad  to  go  urv 
the  foreign  market  and  to  compete  in  the  foreign  market. 

To  show  how  secure  they  feel  in  their  position — the  Eastman  Co - 
they  have  used  almost  every  possible  means  to  absolutely  insure r^ 
monopoly.  Let  us  take  the  example  recently  brought  before  us:  Tb 
laboratory  men  came  down  here  and  submitted  a  brief  by  Mr.  T«v 
Evans,  in  which  every  laboratory  joined.  These  laboratories— ttw* 
developing  and  printing  plants — they  came  down  here  and  point* 
out  to  you  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  forced  out  of  business  U 
the  Eastman  Co.  The  Eastman  Co.,  in  order  to  bring  this  about  aM 
to  bring  these  laboratories  absolutely  under  their  control — because  m 
laboratories  after  all  were  the  means  whereby  they  put  their  outp-j 
into  circulation,  acquired  three  laboratory  concerns — one  was  G.N 
Morris,  the  other  was  St.  John,  and  the  other  was  the  Paragon  Labim 
tory  of  Long  Island  City.  When  they  acouired  those  three  laW: 
tones  they  served  notice  on  all  the  other  laboratories  in  the  count} 
saying,  "  If  you  do  not  limit  your  purchase  of  stock  to  the  Eastmi: 
Co.,  we  will  open  these  three  laboratories;  we  will  operate  them  fcr 
selves,  and  we  will  use  that  as  a  club  over  vour  head." 

When  the  laboratories  were  confronted  with  that  situation  xhr 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Eastman  Co.,  and  as  a  result  ^ 
negotiations  there  was  a  contract  made  under  which  the  Eastman  C- 
specified  that  so  long  as  these  laboratories  used  American  stock 
meaning  the  Eastman  stock — the  Eastman  Co.  would  never  i*prf 
these  laboratories  in  competition  with  these  other  laboratories  **' 
that  as  soon  as  there  was  any  evidence  of  any  departure  from  th*' 
plan  these  laboratories  of  the  Eastman  Co.  would  immediately  ^' : 
the  doors  of  these  laboratories  and  go  into  competition  witb  thr» 
other  laboratories,  undersell  them  in  the  market,  and  practically  f<«* 
them  out  of  business. 
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senator  MoCumbbr.  When  was  that  contract  made  ? 
dr.  Rogers.  It  was  made  in  the  past  four  or  five  months. 
Senator   McCumber.  Has   it   been   presented    to    the   Attorney 
aeral? 

tf  i\  Rogers.  It  has  not  been. 
Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  why? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  the  only  reason  why  it  was  not  presented  to 
»  Attorney  General  was  that  these  laboratories  are  happy  in  the 
t  that  they  were  given  a  new  lease  on  life  and  that  they  were 
Meetly  content  to  go  right  along  and  remain  alive  and  ready  to 
business  instead  of  having  the  matter  presented  to  the  Attorney 
neral.  They  filed  with  this  committee  a  brief,  but  as  soon  as  that 
ltract  was  perfected  they  were  directed  to  come  down  here  and 
withdraw  tnis  brief  and  to  withdraw  every  remark  they  had  made 
eunst  the  Eastman  Co.  Somebody  did  come  down  here  and  with- 
iw  every  remark  and  I  understand  did  withdraw  the  brief.  I, 
wever,  have  a  copy  of  the  brief  in  my  possession,  which  I  would 
e  to  submit  to  this  committee. 
(The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

MORANDUM   IN   OPPOSITION   TO   THE    IMPOSITION   OP  A   TARIFF   ON    MOTION   PICTURE 
IAW  STOCK  (SENSITIZED  MOTION  PICTURE  FILM  UNEXPOSED  AND  UNDEVELOPED). 

The  following  reasons  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
the  House  of  Representatives  why  the  proposed  tariff  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
raw  stock,  now  on  the  free  list,  should  not  be  imposed  and  why  this  raw  material 
>uld  be  continued  on  the  free  list: 

r.  Motion  picture  film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed,  is  the  basic  material, 
own  in  the  art  as  raw  stock,  on  which  motion  pictures  are  produced. 
Hie  raw  stock  serves  no  useful  or  commercial  purpose  other  than  as  a  base  for  the 
iking  of  the  motion  picture  known  to  commerce.    It  can  be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
se and  has  no  other  market. 

II.  Raw  stock  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  almost  exclusively,  by  one 
Dcern — the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  signed  by  George 
ifltinan,  president,  sworn  to  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1921,  and  appearing  in 
iriff  Information,  1921,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House 
Representatives,  on  Schedule  N,  February  10,  1921,  Print  No.  31,  pages  3187, 
seq..  in  which  Mr.  Eastman  swears  to  the  following: 

"  In  the  year  1920  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  's  sales  of  motion  picture  film  in  the  United 
*U»  was  over  six  times  as  large  as  they  were  in  1910. 

"In  the  year  1920  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  's  output  of  motion  picture  film  was  over 
0.000,000  linear  feet.    *    *    * 

'The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  having  practically  created  the  business,  has  maintained 
9  lead,  solely  by  reason  of  the  hi^n  quality  and  uniformity  of  its  products. 
'The  field  was  open  to  competition  and  motion  picture  film  has  not  been  manu- 
rtured  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States  by  others  simply  because 
hers  have  been  unable  to  make  a  competing  film."  *  *  * 
The  amount  indicated  by  Mr.  Eastman  is  practically  the  quantity  of  motion  picture 
ot&ge  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1920,  thus  substantiating  by 
ifl  statements  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  practically  controls  and  has  a  monopoly 
poo  the  manufacture  of  this  material  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  report  of  hearings,  February  1,  1921,  Mr.  J.  E.  Brulatour,  who  is  the 
Husive  distributor  for  use  in  the  United  States  of  Eastman  raw  stock,  in  also  pleading 
f  •  duty  of  30  per  cent,  complains  about  the  increasing  amount  of  importation  from 
lebrium  and  France  of  this  material  and  particularly  of  the  importations  for  the  year 
&3>.  This  is  a  plea  for  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  Eastman  Co.,  now  enjoying  the  monopoly  and  seeking  the  protection  of  a  tariff 
*  30  per  cent,  paid  over  $8,000,000  in  dividends  in  1920  and  had  left  over  for  the  year  a 
urplus  of  over  $10,300,000.  This  company  has  for  the  year  1920  again  earned  almost 
ta  entire  capitalization. 
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The  report  of  the  earnings  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  published  in  the  New  Y<". 
Globe  on  May  20,  1921,  follows: 

"The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.'s  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31.  17J 
shows  net  profits  after  Federal  taxes  of  $18,566,211,  equivalent  after  preferred  6r~. 
dends  to  $92.53  a  share  earned  on  the  $19,664,600  common  stock.  Thi* 
with  net  profits  of  $18,326,188,  or  $91.78  a  share  on  the  $19,503,400  ou 
in  the  previous  year. 

"The  income  account  for  the  year  1920  compares  as  follows: 


Net  profits 

Preferred  dividends 

Common  dividends • . 

Surplus 


1020 


$18,566,211 

369,942 

7,865,840 


10,330,42* 


CMS 


3ftfC 
7.4&II 


M,tr.:i 


After  Federal  taxes." 

The  earnings  for  the  year  1920  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  c^r»- 
and  yet  were  earned  in  a  period  of  the  largest  foreign  importations. 

III.  A  tariff  of  3Cper  cent  upon  foreign  raw  stock  would  not  produce  a  revw * 
the  Government  of  the  United  states.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  result  in  practiai 
a  prohibition  of  import. 

The  best  obtainable  information  covering  the  imported  product  indicates  thai  "* 
raw  base,  i.  e.,  celluloid,  is  imported  to  a  very  large  extent  from  the  United  St»:<* 
treated  abroad,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  as  finished  product.  This  Vu* 
celluloid  material,  an  American  product,  constitutes  more  than  two-thirds  of  tin  c  - 
of  the  finished  article,  the  labor  entering  into  the  manufacture  being  the  ana.1'  - 
item  of  expense. 

(See  statement  of  Paul  H.  Cromelin,  president  of  the  Inter  Ocean  Film  Corponn  z 
and  communication  from  Louis  Destenay,  vice  president  of  the  Gevaert  Co.  of  An*"vi 
(Inc.),  in  printed  report,  Tariff  Information,  1921,  hearings  before  the  Commits*  z 
WayB  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  on  Schedule  N,  Feb.  12,  1921,  I*--" 
No.  33,  p.  3635,  particularly  3637.) 

IV.  A  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  upon  imported  raw  stock  would  make  atei." 
the  monopoly  of  a  single  American  manufacturer. 

While  the  imposition  of  the  30  per  cent  tariff,  sought  by  the  Eastman  Kodal  <~ 
would  prevent  importation  of  foreign  raw  film,  such  tariff  is  pregnant  with  a  x&«  * 
greater  menace  to  the  motion-picture  industry  in  the  United  States.    While  i 
picture  producers  not  affiliated  with  the  Eastman  Co.  would  be  adversely  affect* 
the  very  existence  of  the  motion-picture  film  laboratories  is  threatened. 

These  laboratories  receive  from  the  producers  of  motion  pictures  the  nejzatr»» 
from  which  are  printed  all  the  positive  copies  required  for  showing  in  the  the*:-*" 
These  copies  are  printed  on  raw  stock.    The  laboratory,  in  order  to  proceed  witr  -v 
manufacture,  depends  absolutely  on  a  steady  supply  of  raw  stock  of  a  uniform  gr*. 
and  quality.    To  deprive  the  laboratories  is  to  forthwith  cancel  their  operation?  a 
put  tnem  out  of  business.    There  are  no  substitutes.    To  impose  a  duty  of  W  > " 
cent  on  imported  raw  material  is  to  deprive  them  of  the  only  available  competi:.- 
source  of  supply  and  to  subject  them  without  recourse  to  the"  whims  or  mercy  oi  * 
one  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  controlling  this  supply. 

This  is  no  idle  academic  contention.    For  the  past  activities  of  the  Fafflmnn  K>*.m 
Co.,  see  page  3635  of  Tariff  Information,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  W*}*  t» 
Means,  House  of  Representatives,  February  12,  1921,  Print  No.  33. 

The  investments  in  the  motion-picture  laboratories  aggregate  many  milli  <*♦ 
dollars. 

The  motion-picture  laboratories  give  employment  to  thousands  from  coast  to  p** 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  common  knowledge  in  the  motion-picture  industry  that  Mr.  J.  K.  Brula"  ' 
the  sole  distributor  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  raw  film  in  the  United  States,  H*   ' 
some  time  past  been,  though  not  openly,  in  the  motion-picture  laboratory  b»T  • 
and  that  he  is  largely  interested  in  extensive  laboratories  capable  of  nrinUnc  *  V- 
percentage  of  the  films  required  for  use  in  the  United  States. 

To  impose  a  tariff  of  30  per  cent  would  make  it  entirely  possible  for  Mr.  Rt-Ia" 
or  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  not  only  to  maintain  the  monopoly  on  raw  stock  *•■• 
enjoy  for  all  practical  purposes  a  monopoly  of  the  film  laboratory  bunnaA. 
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The  Eastman  Co.,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  George  Eastman,  is  practically  the 
company  making  raw  stock  in  the  United  States.    The  other  three  concerns, 
h  have  attempted  from  time  to  time  to  produce,  have  a  total  output,  which  is 
en  to  those  in  the  industry,  to  be  almost  negligible. 

tention  has  been  called  to  a  statement  filed  with  your  committee  by  Mr.  P.  A. 
ere,  of  the  Powers  Film  Products  Co.,  also  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  pleads 
rotection  against  the  possible  danger  of  foreign  importation  of  raw  stock.  In  his 
nunication,  Mr.  Powers  has  referred  to  the  tact  that  he  is  a  small  manufacturer 
that  he  would  probably  have  to  discontinue  manufacturing  unless  the  duty  is 
>sed,  and  he  also  states  that  the  Agfa  Go.  is  selling  raw  stock  in  this  market  at 
15  per  foot  where  it  costs  him,  Powers,  $0.0211  per  foot  to  manufacture.  We  have 
:ive  and  definite  information  that  the  Agfa  Co.,  which,  until  the  latter  part  of 
:h,  1921,  imported  no  raw  stock  to  the  united  States  since  before  1914,  has  not 
its  product  at  any  such  price  and  Mr.  Powers 's  statement  in  this  regard  can  be 
hatically  and  indisputably  denied  and  further  proof  can  be  submitted  if  necessary, 
hether  there  is  any  connection  between  the  Eastman  Co.  and  Mr.  Powers,  we 
not  advised,  but  your  committee  should  know  that  Mr.  Powers  is  not  the  poor 
?  manufacturer  which  his  letter  to  your  committee  might  lead  one  to  suppose, 
is  a  man  of  large  means,  one  of  the  oldest  distributors  of  motion  pictures  in  the 
red  States,  formerly  for  many  years  treasurer  of  Universal  Film  Manufacturing 
and  maker  of  Powers  films,  formerly  exclusive  distributor  for  Agfa  stock  in  this 
itry,  and  his  recent  venture  in  raw-stock  production  is  but  one  of  his  many  activi- 
in  his  various  ramifications  in  the  motion-picture  industry, 
tariff  upon  raw  stock  would  create  an  absolute  monopoly  in  favor  of  the  Eastman 
ak  Co.,  would  be  against  the  best  interests  of  the  motion-picture  industry,  would 
e  the  monopoly  in  a  position  to  drive  out  of  business  all  competing  motion-picture 
iratories,  and  would  bring  no  revenue  to  the  Government, 
espectfully  submitted. 

Maj.  Tom  Evans. 

)n  behalf  of  Biograph  Co.  of  America,  Craftsmen  Film  Laboratories  (Inc.),  Nicholas 
w»ll  Laboratories,  Evans  Film  Manufacturing  Co.,  Republic  Laboratories  (Inc.), 
vraont  Laboratories,  Eclipse  Laboratories,  Film  Developing  Co.,  Cromlow  Labora- 
ra,  Dobbs  Laboratories,  Tremont  Laboratories,  and  National  Laboratories.) 

At.  Forbes.  September  9  was  the  date  of  the  contract,  and  I 
nt  to  say,  Mr.  Rogers,  that  I  filed  a  brief  setting  forth  concerning 
t  making  of  that  contract  on  the  part  of  the  laboratories  in  the 
r  stock;  that  is  in  a  brief  already  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 
>enator  Smoot.  Mr.  Cole  was  representing  the  Eastman  Co. 
tfr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Cole  is  directly  connected  with  the  Bav  State. 
Senator  Smoot.  He  testified  before  the  committee  the  other  day. 
Mr.  Rogers.  I  was  coming  to  that,  Senator  Smoot.  It  seemed  to 
rather  peculiar  that  Mr.  Charles  Cole,  who  is  one  of  the  officials  of 
1  Bay  State  Co.,  should  come  down  here  representing  not  only  the 
y  State  Co.  but  the  Ansco  Co.  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and 
no  walking  in  here  hand  in  hand  with  his  deadly  competitor 
»ying  for  protection.  I  think  when  we  have  an  evidence  of  that 
id  of  the  only  two  companies  in  existence  in  this  country,  one  the 
iatt  big,  tremendous  company,  and  the  oth^r  the  small  competitor, 
ming  (Town  here  hand  in  hand  it  augurs  for  a  combination  in  the 
^ure  of  the  two  companies  if  this  tariff  is  lifted. 
Senator  Smoot.  As  I  remember,  he  requested  a  duty  of  three- 
irths  cents  per  linear  foot  on  plaster  films  and  l{  cents  per  linear 
»t  on  negative  films.  That,  1  think,  was  what  he  requested  in 
*y  of  protection. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Was  that  by  way  of  compromise  ? 
Senator  Smoot.  No",  that  was  suggested  rates  that  he  asked  the 
mmittee  to  provide. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Instead  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  ?  It  is  my  under- 
Miding  he  complained  that  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  even  too 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  get  from  him  directly  whether  it  wa*  * 
take  the  place  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  not;  but  those  were  ta 
figures  that  he  asked  for. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  was  my  understanding  that  he  complained  Ux 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  too  low. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Walker  tells  me  that  I  am  correct,  that  is 
asked  for  specific  duties  and,  in  fact,  I  know  that  he  did,  bectij 
I  have  a  note  of  it  here  in  my  book,  asking  for  a  specific  duty  • 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  linear  foot  on  plaster  films  and  1J  or* 
on  negative  films. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  would  be  lower  than  the  present  specific  dutT 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  that  is  why  I  wanw 
you  to  explain  his  request. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  can  not  explain  his  request.  On  the  contrary  « 
far  as  I  know,  the  Bay  State  Co.,  in  speaking  to  me  through  tiw 
representative,  complained  that  the  present  contemplated  30  p»" 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  was  too  low,  and  that  there  should  be  a  hista 
ad  valorem  duty  to  protect  them.  So  if  Gen.  Cole  came  down  h*?* 
and  asked  for  a  lower  specific  than  the  present  ad  valorem  I  mtW 
say  that  I  can  not  quite  comprehend  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  Mr.  H.  C.  Cole  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Then  that  Mr.  H..  C.  Cole  is  the  Mr.  Cole  of 
Robbins-Cole  Co.,  of  the  Distributing  Film  Finished  Product  Co. 
is  not  of  the  Bay  State. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  Mr.  H.  C.  Cole  who  testified  before  the  o  :.- 
mittee  the  other  day  and  filed  his  brief,  but  I  thought  perhaps  he  ** 
only  talking  as  to  dry  plates  rather  than  to  the  regular  films. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  hope  I  may  now  refer  to  the  other  question  of  it 
finished  product  that  I  was  discussing  before  the  committee. 

My  position  on  the  finished  product  is  not  in  the  event  that  ti  .- 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  retained  as  set  out  in  the  House  Kl 
that  the  result  will  be  the  following: 

That  in  the  event  of  the  imposition  of  the  contemplated  30  per  ct v 
ad  valorem  duty,  retaliatory  duties  will  be  imposea  by  foreign  coun- 
tries which  will  jeopardize  the  foreign  market,  which  is  practical.; 
80  per  cent  Controlled  by  American  manufacturers. 

I  know  there  have  been  other  men  before  you  on  tariff  scheduN 
who  have  held  themselves  out  to  you  and  said  there  was  fear 
foreign  retaliation.     I  am  not  merely  holding  this  forth  to  you  &.- 
possibility,  but  as  a  fact,  because  I  nave  garnered  from  all  over  :i 
globe  press  clippings  in  which  we  are  openly  told  that  if  the  An&erv- 
producers  wish  not  only  to  control  and  dominate  the  foreign  mar> 
as  he  does  to-day,  but  in  addition  thereto  exclude  the  foreign  prod«  ' 
from  the  American  market,  that  he  will  not  take  that  blow  Itlv: 
down;  that  they  are  going  to  fight  back  and  that  they  will  fight  K* 
This  question  of  film  duty  has  assumed  such  important  proport*  ■ 
that  the  foreign  press  has  come  to  the  point  of  publishing  cartoon*  - 
well  as  editorials.     When  the  conservative  old  London  Times  devi»:^ 
columns  and  double-column  statements  to  the  question  of  the  J 
can  film  ban  and  the  American  tariff  on  films,  it  is  a  fair  indicative 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Rogers  filed  with  the  committee  certain  pr** 
clippings,  etc.) 

Senator  McLean.  Why  is  it  that  the  American  manufacturer  *•*• 
control  the  English  market  ? 
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tr.  Rogers.  Well,  there  are  two  reasons  for  that:  One  reason  is 
t  just  as  the  World  War  came  on  the  American  film  had  arrived 
its  climax  of  perfection.  During  the  war  Great  Britain  did  not 
duce,  neither  did  France,  by  reason  of  the  depletion  of  their  man 
ver  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were  compelled  to  use  all 
the  component  parts  and  elements  that  went  into  the  production 
motion-picture  films  for  war  purposes — the  celluloid  was  used  for 

manufacture  of  guncotton;  ana  so  on  through  the  industry — 
y  produced  nothing.  During  that  period  the  American  industry 
3  built  up  in  tremendous  strides;  tremendous  improvement  was 
de  in  technical  handling  and  technical  direction  in  motion  pictures 
5  discovered  by  American  industries;  wonderful  improvements  were 
de  in  cameras,  stage  effects,  and  stage  lighting.    So  by  the  time 

end  of  the  war  had  arrived  the  United  States  had  been  furnishing 

world  all  its  motion  pictures. 

rVhen  the  war  was  over  the  resources  of  these  countries  had  been 
>leted ;  their  ready  liquid  capital  was  not  at  hand  to  launch  ven- 
es.  The  upbuilding,  policy  of  those  countries  was  active;  there 
s  no  surplus  capital,  but,  instead,  tremendous  war  debts.  We 
>t  right  on  going  into  the  production  of  films,  and  they  rather 
ged  behind, 
raking  England  specifically:  Atmospheric  conditions  in  England 

not  conducive  to  motion-picture  production.  They  have  not 
•  ideal  conditions  there  that  exist  in  this  country.  In  the  winter 
le  we  can  send  a  company  down  to  Florida,  Louisiana,  or  to 
uthern  California.  In  fact,  we  can  produce  motion  pictures  in 
lifornia  from  9^  to  10  months  of  the  vear. 

Senator  McLean.  They  can  send  their  companies  to  Australia 
i  Africa? 

tfr.  Rogers.  There  is  a  physical  possibility  of  doing  that.  But 
er  their  man  power  had  been  depleted,  then  after  their  resources 
1  been  depleted  during  the  war,  they  were  more  concerned  with 
tiding  up  the  necessities  that  they  required  rather  than  going  in 

entertainment  and  amusement.  Capital  was  not  available, 
rthermore,  there  had  been  tremendous  confidence  built  up  in  the 
lerican  production.  American  production  had  shown  every  possi- 
ity  of  attainment  of  the  ultimate  ends  and  had  made  tremendous 
ides. 

Senator  McLean.  What  per  cent  of  the  production  of  pictures  is 
or  cost  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  a  very,  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  and 
rould  not  care  to  hazard  a  guess  on  that — it  is  too  important. 
Senator  McLean.  Suppose  the  Germans  should  become  active  ? 
Mr.  Rogers.  The  Germans  have  become  active. 
Senator  McLean.  And  they  have  a  much  lower  labor  cost? 
tlr.  Rogers.  They  have  been  active. 

Senator  McLean.  How  can  we  assume  that  they  will  not  develop 
s  industry  and  the  processes  that  are  necessary  to  displace  our 
>ducts,  certainly  at  least  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  the  best  answer  that  I  can  make  to  that  is 
a :  That  at  the  present,  although  several  hundred  of  German  pro- 
ctions  have  come  into  this  country,  only  six  or  seven  since  the 
ning  of  the  armistice  have  been  deemed  fit  for  exhibition  to  the 
neiican  public. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  reason  seems  to  be  this,  sir:  You  take  the  rm. 
nary  domestic  drama  or  social  drama  produced  abroad.  T> 
reflect  foreign  thought,  foreign  manners,  foreign  customs  that  •„* 
not  readily  grasped  or  accepted  by  the  American  audience. 

Senator  McLean.  I  know,  but  we  export  what  to  them  are  fon-j 
customs. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  the  peculiar  part  of  that  seems  to  be  that '  ■ 
American  film  speaks  in  universal  language  and  their  films  serin  * 
be  so  clothed  in  the  particular  thought  and  the  particular  ttm 
phere  of  that  particular  country  that  it  speaks  the  language  of  tin 
particular  country.  Why  that  should  be  I  do  not  know,  out  it  r*  i 
fact.  Why  it  should  be  that  they  produce,  for  example,  Les  Mn- 
rabies  so  it  would  not  take,  but  tnis  country  could  product  \j>. 
Miserables  and  play  to  tremendous  houses.  Here  is  another  mp^i 
I  can  not  understand. 

Senator  McLean.  Conditions  may  change. 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  may  change.  But  the  question  before  re  * 
Is  this  the  time  to  impose  a  duty? 

Senator  McLean.  You  want  to  impose  a  duty  before  the  chas? 
takes  place;  in  other  words,  you  lock  the  barn  before  the  h«T- 
is  gone  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  may  be  true.  But  you  may  also  kill  an  indu-n 
which  has  grown  up  tremendously  in  this  country  and  which  l* 
yielded  tremendous  taxes  to  this  Government.  ^ 

Senator  McLean.  You  may  kill  the  industry  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  may  kill  the  industry  right  here. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is,  assuming  that  the  Eastman  Co.  ^ 
monopoly  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Eastm*: 
question  at  all.  If  this  retaliation  takes  place  in  the  foreign  mi- 
ket 

Senator  McLean  (interposing) .  Retaliation  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Why  is  it  that  the  manufacturers  are  not  th 
enough  to  comprehend  this  danger  as  well  as  the  importers ! 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  quite  grasp  your  question,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Wny,  if  there  is  danger  of  retaliation,  wfc- 
it  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  fear  ab»  ' 
the  retaliation  that  you  have?    If  there  is  danger,  I  should  thsJ 
they  would  sense  it  quicker  than  anyone. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  I  am  here  representing  those  manufacture 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  expressing  this  protest;  that  is  what  I  .= 
here  for.  Every  manufacturer  in  this  country  is  registering  hi-  — 
test  against  this.  We  do  not  want  it;  we  did  not  seek  this  tariff  ~ 
tection.  We  see  nothing  but  danger  in  it.  We  see  the  ruin  ti  • 
industry  in  this,  because  there  must  be  retaliation;  there  is  bora!  * 
be.    That  tells  the  story. 

Senator  McLean.  Who  is  it  that  is  asking  for  this  protection  f 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  what  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out    If % 
manufacturers  do  not  want  it < 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Turner.  The  independent  producer,  and  the  pr  ;l 
who  work — there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  producer* 
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s.  I  think  that  the  only  people  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill  are 
» independent  producers  and  the  people  who  are  employed. 
VIr.  Rogers.  I  wanted  to  come  to  that  as  well.  From  the  point 
the  independent  producer — there  is  only  one  independent  pro- 
cer  that  I  have  discovered  in  the  entire  industry,  after  a  complete 
ivass  of  the  industry,  who  is  in  favor  of  this  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
it  is  a  man  whom  you  all  know — Mr.  David  Griffith.  He  is  the 
ly  one  in  the  entire  industry  who  objects.  When  you  take  into 
isideration  that  the  American  manufacturing  producer  produces 
tween  840  and  860  productions  a  year,  and  of  tnat  entire  number 
.  Griffith  contributes  two  or  three  a  year,  you  can  readily  see  that 
^protest  of  Mr.  Griffith  is  not  a  very  powerful  one. 
Fne  onlv  reason  why  Mr.  Griffith  protests  is  this,  as  I  understand 
-that  through  the  course  of  the  year  he  will  make  two  or  three 
tures.  These  are  stupendous  productions,  and  he  feels  that  the 
ly  foreign  pictures  that  can  come  into  this  country  successfully,  as 
evidenced  by  pa$t  experience,  are  these  massive  productions,  or 
sse  so-called  historical  productions,  or  a  spectacle  like  "Passion" 
d  "Calegara's  Cabinet  and  "  Gypsy  Blood,"  which  is  another 
■sion  of  "'Carmen."  He  feels  that  those  tremendous  productions 
it  come  in  here,  which  are  the  only  ones  that  can  come  m  on  a  pay- 
;  basis,  will  come  in  competition  with  his  paying  productions  in 
s  country. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  proposition  where  the  tail  is 
Jeavoring  to  wag  the  dog,  when  two  productions  out  of  850  are 
ing  to  control  the  industry,  and  it  is  a  rather  peculiar  thing  that 
en  Mr.  David  Griffith  wished  to  produce  "Hearts  of  the  World" 
was  very  careful  to  go  abroad  and  produce  that  picture  abroad 
order  to  get  what  he  claimed  was  the-  "foreign  atmosphere"  and 

>  battle  fields  over  there,  and  the  trench  life  of  the  soldiers  and 

>  life  in  the  cantonments  and  the  life  in  the  French  villages.    When 
American  producer  other  than  Griffith  goes  abroad  and  tempo- 

ily  leases  a  studio  over  there  to  produce  some  historical  studies 
i\i  as  "Nero,"  where  he  requires  the  background  of  Rome,  Mr. 
iffith  says  "There  is  grave  danger  in  American  producers  going 
road."  So  far  as  the  people  employed  in  the  industry  are  con- 
ned, I  can  not  understand  bj  what  classes  of  reasoning  they  can 
im  a  tariff  of  this  kind  is  going  to  help  them.  If  it  is  true— and 
must  be  true — that  an  ad  valorem  duty  here  will  mean  retaliation 
road,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  that,  knowing  that  instead  of 
assured  foreign  market  we  are  going  to  have,  at  most  or  at  best, 

rsulative  market  abroad  for  a  profit,  and  knowing  to-day  that 
present  cost  of  production  we  can  count  on  the  American 
rket  for  amortization  of  production  plus  a  very  small  profit,  and 

r  foreign  business  is  almost  entirely  profit 

senator  McLean  (interposing) .  England  put  a  duty  on  her  key 

tustries — 6,000  of  them  or  more.    I)o  you  know  whether  this  is 

luded  or  not  ? 

tfr.  Rogers.  Not  yet,  sir.    It  is  contemplated  only  in  event  we 

pass  ours. 

senator  McLean.  Would  not  the  movie  patrons  over  there  pro- 

t  a  tariff  on  importations  of  these  films  $    Everybody  goes  to  the 

•vies  over  there  as  we  do  here,  I  suppose;  ana  I  suppose  there 
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would  be  strong  popular  opposition  to  a  tariff  on  new  film  coma; 
from  this  country,  ii  they  are  as  popular  as  you  say  they  are. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  comes  down  to  your  proposition  of  formulate 
public  sentiment;  in  other  words,  if  the  British  press  can  be  broust 
to  bear — and  they  will  be  brought  to  bear — on  the  national  po- 
sition by  insidious  articles  here  and  there  to  attack  the  Amenra 
as  an  American,  and  as  a  greedy  individual,  and  to  attack  j"_ 
American  films  little  by  little,  they  will  get  the  British  public  is!- 
an  acceptable  frame  of  mind. 

Senator  Watson.  Are  any  of  these  American  companies  mm. 
facturing  in  foreign  countries?  Have  they  set  up  establishment 
there  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  is  one  company  that  has,  and  that  is  Fumo 
Players-Lasky  Corporation,  but  not  on  a  large  scale.     The  great  par 
of  their  production  is  done  in  this  country.     I  do  not  think  6  or  • 
per  cent  of  their  production  is  done  abroad,  although  they  hj< 
studios  abroad. 

But  it  can  be  done  the  same  as  they  are  doing  in  Australia  to-dt? 
To  show  you  just  how  far  they  will  go,  here  is  a  communication  fro 
our  Department  of  Commerce,  setting  out  what  the  New  Zetliaf 
press  and  the  Australian  press  is  doing  now,  in  order  to  bolster  n 
toward  this  feared  American  tariff.  Here  is  one  from  the  New  Zcv- 
land  Herald  of  September  22,  1921,  in  which  they  say:  *4The  sugp** 
tion  of  New  Zealand  should  assist  the  British  moving  picture  unite-"1 
by  imposing  a  surtax  on  foreign  films  is  one  that  mil  be  very  widr  * 
approved." 

And,  by  the  way,  Australia  has  started  the  ball  rolling  by  increa^ 
the  present  duty  100  per  cent.  It  was  1£  pence,  ana  now  we  hi" 
made  it  3  pence,  with  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  British  film.  h<:*j 
ever. 

Senator  McLean.  Yes,  but  there  is  big  money  in  this  business,  urf 
what  effect  will  that  have  on  the  price  of  admission  to  the  movies ' 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  prices  of  admissions,  where? 

Senator  McLean.  To  the  movies.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  t-» 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  effect  it  will  have  will  be  thisj  sir:  I  was  right  a 
that  point — that  if  we  are  to  depend  on  a  speculative  market  abroc* 
or  nonproductive,  nonprofit  making  abroad,  it  will  mean  that  if  *' 
are  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  motion  picture  in  this  conntrr 
which  it  has  taken  us  years  to  attain  in  the  United  Stales,  w*  **£ 
have  to  get  the  amortization  of  cost  of  production  out  of  this  cou&;n 
as  well  as  our  profit  out  of  this  country,  because  there  will  be  no  asrant 
foreign  profit.  Our  foreign  business  to-day  is  all  profit.  That  l*-~ 
so,  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  get  back  our  amortisation  of  *** 
of  production  and  of  fair  return  on  our  investment  in  our  busn** 
would  be  bypassing  the  burden  to  the  consumer;  or,  the  other  alter- 
ative would  be  to  lower  the  standard  of  production,  cheapen  our  re- 
duction, and  in  that  manner  lose  our  superior  position  in  the  w^rk 
market,  and  allow  the  foreigner  to  come  in  and  outstrip  us  ^r 
shortly.    Now,  the  curtailment  of  production 

Senator  McLean  (interposing).  What  is  the  price  of  thk  am' 
now  compared  with  1918  ?  Are  the  prices  higher  or  lower  thaa  r» 
1918-19? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  cost  of  production  to-day,  sirl    Lower. 
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mator  McLean.  The  cost  of  production  is  lower  and  prices  are 

it  to  the  consumer  ? 

!r.  Rogers.  They  are  a  bit  lower.     There  has  not  been  any  appre- 

le  reduction.    It  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  1918;  there  has  not 

1  any  tremendous  reduction. 

mator  McLean.  About  what  profit  do  you  figure  on  ? 

x.  Rogers.  That  all  depends  on  the  production,  and  we  do  not 

ly  figure  on  any  specific  basis  of  profit,  nor  is  there  any  particular 

get. 

mator  Watson.  You  get  all  you  can,  and  that  is  all  you  can  do  ? 

t.  Rogers.  Some  lose  and  some  make. 

mator  McLean.  You  get  all  the  trade  will  bear,  and  it  has  borne 

>retty  well  ? 

t.  Rogers.  I  will  say  fairly  well,  because  at  present  the  industry 

3t  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

mator  McLean.  About  what  percentage  ? 

j.  Rogers.  I  think  we  have  fallen  off  in  production  between  55 

60  per  cent,  sir.  I  know  that  in  our  company,  where  we  worked 
an  companies  on  our  studio  floors  in  the  East  last  year  and  the 
•  before,  we  are  only  working  two  companies  this  year.  I  know 
dert  worked  five  or  six  in  his  eastern  studio,  but  they  are  now 
ed  entirely  and  are  working  nowhere.  Famous  Players  are  closed 
rely;  they  are  doing  nothing  there, 
pnator  McLean.  Is  that  due  to  a  decrease  in  your  sales? 
Ir.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  due  to  an  absolute  stagnation  in  this 
istry  to-day. 

enator  Watson.  It  is  due  to  the  industrial  condition  and  the 
>ility  of  the  people  to  pay  the  price,  and  not  due  to  foreign  imports  ? 
fr.  Rogers.  Absolutely;  no,  sir. 

enator  McLean.  You  do  not  notice  that  the  theaters  in  Wash- 
on  have  closed,  do  you  ? 

enator  Smoot.  Not  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
[r.  Rogers.  In  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  alone  there  have 
i  260  moving  picture  theaters  closed.    But  you  can  not  find  in  a 
isient  city  Hkc  Washington,  with  the  tremendous  visiting  popula- 

l  all  the  year  through 

enator  Smoot  (interposing) .  And  having  a  Government  pay  roll  ? 
[r.  Rogers.  And  having  a  Government  pay  roll,  really  a  public 
rground  compared  with  cities  that  have  their  normal  population, 
enator  McLean.  That  depression  that  is  now  extant  here*  is  not 

to  the  foreign  competition,  but  to  the  general  depression  of 
moss? 

It.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

enator  McLean.  And  the  lessening  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
^  eople  ? 

ir.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 
enator  McLean.  And  their  inability  to  attend  these  entertain- 
lts? 

[r.  Rogers.  Exactly,  and  the  general  stagnation  throughout  the 
ntry. 

a  view  of  these  conditions,  it  is  my  position  that  this  is  no  time 
inker  with  a  tariff  of  this  kind,  and  to  indulge  in  dangerous  ex- 
ments.    It  may  be  all  right  to  say  that  it  is  better  to  "lock  your 
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stable  before  the  horse  is  gone,"  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  lockoj 
your  stable  and  smothering  the  horse. 

Senator  Jones.  Or  locking  the  horse  outside  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Exactly;  locking  the  horse  outside. 

Senator  McLean.  Tnere  do  not  very  many  smother.  Thej  *n 
well  fed  and  groomed. 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  you  will  guarantee  to  feed  them  and  groom  thtr 
you  may  close  the  stable. 

Senator  McLean.  If  the  American  people  stop  buying  Amen**: 
goods,  you  will  find  out  what  will  happen  to  your  horse  pretty  sotf 

Senator  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the  wording  in  panpiu 
1451  meets  the  situation  as  it  exists  to-day  in  the  moving-pjrtsH 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  (reading) : 

Photographic  cameras  and  parte  thereof,  not  specially  provided  for,  30  per  cr^i 
ad  valorem;  photographic  dry  plates,  not  specially  provided  for,  and  pfiotocir^. 
and  moving-picture  nlms  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed,  20  per  ccrs 
ad  valorem. 

That  is  the  Eastman  proposition,  just  spoken  of. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  satisfied,  then,  with  three-fourths  m 
per  linear  foot  on  positives  and  l\  cents  on  negatives;  that  b.  aw** 
ing  now  to  photographic  dry  plates  only  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that;  we  are  sait&d 
with  that  as  to  dry  plates  only,  not  the  films. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  wanted  you  to  do  is  to  read  the  next  it« 

Mr.  Rogers  (reading): 

Photographic  film  negatives,  imported  in  any  form,  for  use  in  any  way  ir  < 
nection  with  moving-picture  exhibits,  or  for  making  or  reproducing  picture  « 
such  exhibits,  exposed  whether  developed  or  not,  and  photographic  nbn  pair-  * 
imported  in  any  form,  for  use  in  any  way  in  connection  with  moving  pvu 
exhibits,  including  herein  all  moving,  motion,  moto-photography,  or  cinemas  oH 
film  pictures,  prints,  positives  or  duplicates  of  every  kind  and  nature,  of  *hx'r  i 
substance  made,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  3  cents  per  linear  foot  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  say  I  want  the  present  specific  duty  of  2  cents ' 
linear  foot  on  positive  negatives  exposed  but  not  developed,  3  cr^ 
on  negatives  exposed  and  developed,  and  1  cent  on  positives. 

Then  the  rest  of  it  about  partially  produced  abroad,  I  objee*. 
that,  as  well.     If  it  is  vicious  to  have  30  per  cent  in  any  event.  ;•  i 
vicious  to  have  this  subsequently  to  be  produced  partially  of  tN 
film  abroad  as  well. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now,  the  proviso,  beginning  line  9,  page  169.  A< 
that  express  the  idea  that  you  had  in  mind  in  relation  to  the  imw 
tation  of  the  motion-picture  films  or  film  negatives  taken  from  ' 
United  States  and  exposed  in  the  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  see  no  necessity  for  that,  unless  the  30  per  cent  - 
valorem  is  invoked.  You  see,  if  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  ixiT'A." 
against  foreign  productions,  then  the  logical  step  would  be  to  t5  n 
protection  so  that  the  American  producer  can  go  abroad  and  t«* 
part  of  his  factory.     If  the  30  per  cent  goes  out,  that  shonld  ei»  - 

Senator  Smoot.  If  we  should  put  on  2  cents  per  linear  u*< 
negatives  exposed  but  not  developed,  3  cents  on  negatives  «p* 
and  developed,  and  1  cent  positives,  then  there  would  be  no  mrr** 
for  the  proviso  ? 

Mr.  Kogers.  None  whatever,  sir. 
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KF  OF  8AT7L  X.   KOOXR8,   &SPBX8BHTIHQ  THE   NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF 

KOTION-PICTTTBE  INDUSTRY. 

TOORAPHTC  AND   MOTION-PICTURE   FILMS   SENSITIZED   BUT   NOT    EXP08EL    OR    DE- 
VELOPED. 

he  undersigned,  consisting  of  the  largest  motion-picture  film  producing  and  dis- 
uting  companies  in  America  enter  their  protest  against  the  imposition  of  a  20  per 
t  ad  valorem  duty  on  motion  picture  film  raw  stock  described  in  the  House  bill  as 
ion  picture  film  sensitized,  unexposed  and  undeveloped,  and  respectfully  request 
.  this  film  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  free  list. 

he  only  object  that  will  be  served  by  imposing  any  ad  valorem  duty  on  raw  stock 
be  to  further  enhance,  develop  and  maintain  the  present  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
tman  Kodak  Co.,  which  at  present  controls  between  95  and  98  per  cent  of  the 
srican  market,  and  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  market.    It  is  readily  ascertainable 

the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  sells  approximately  90,000,000  feet  of  film  per  month, 
is  reputed  to  sell  in  excess  of  100,000,000  feet  per  month. 

be  only  other  independent  producers  of  film  in  this  country  are  the  Bay  State 
3  Co.  which  produces  approximately  2,000,000  feet  per  month,  and  the  Powers 

which  at  present  is  producing  practically  nothing.  Hitherto  there  was  a  third 
pan  v.  known  as  the  Eagle  Rock,  but  this  has  been  since  acquired  by  the  Eastman 
ak  Co.  in  order  to  curtail  competition.  The  present  real  foreign  competitors  of  the 
jrian  Kodak  Co.  are  the  Pathe  Co..  with  a  total  output  of  approximately  2,500,000 

per  month;  the  Gravaert,  a  Belgian  company  with  an  approximate  capacity  of 
0.000  feet  per  month,  50  per  cent  of  which,  however,  is  consumed  by  the  Belgian 
French  markets;  the  Agfa  Co.,  a  German  company,  with  a  total  output  of  approxi- 
sly  9,000,000  feet  a  month,  50  per  cent  of  which,  however,  is  consumed  by  the 
nan  market. 

is  recognized  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  is  necessitated  either  as  a  measure  of 
action  to  an  American  industry  or  in  order  to  obtain  revenue.  From  either  point 
iew  a  tariff  will  be  nonproductive.  The  Eastman  Co.,  which  has  practically  a 
ler  cent  monopoly  of  the  motion-picture  films  sold  in  this  country,  surely « 
lire*  no  protection,  and  so  far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  the  foregoing  figures 
ily  demonstrate  that  the  revenue  received  will  be  practically  insignificant.  Prior 
le  entry  of  the  foreign  product  into  this  country  the  Eastman  Co.  could  dictate  any 
p  it  pleased  for  its  motion-picture  film  raw  stock.  Since  the  entry  of  a  foreign 
[uct,  the  Eastman  price  has  fallen,  and  the  Eastman  Co.  still  earns  tremendous 
its  on  its  sales  in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad .  Extensive  preparations  are  being 
e  by  the  Eastman  Co.  to  establish  large  plants  in  Europe,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
mon  knowledge  that  the  Eastman  Co.  sells  its  American  product  abroad  at  a  lower 
«  than  it  does  in  this  country. 

lie  only  result  that  will  follow  from  the  imposition  of  a  duty  will  be  to  more  securely 
tor  the  monopoly  of,  the  Eastman  Co.,  to  throttle  competition,  and  to  increase  the 
ft  of  raw  stock  in  this  country. 

is  therefore  respectfully  requested  that  the  said  motion-picture  film  raw  stock 
iln  on  the  free  list. 

Representing  the  following  companies:  Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  Associated 
t  National  Pictures  (Inc.),  Restart  Pictures  Corporation,  Famous  Players  Lasky 
>oration,  Universal  Film  'Manufacturing  Co.,  Fox  Film  Corporation,  Educa- 
al  Film  Exchanges  (Inc.),  R-C  Pictures  Corporation,  Associated  Exhibitors 
.),  Goldwin  Pictures  Corporation,  The  Bray  Productions  (Inc.),  David  P. 
Oils  (Inc.),  Inter-Ocean  Film  Corporation,  Export  &  Import  Film  Co.  (Inc.), 
nick  Pictures  Corporation.) 

MOTION-PICTURE  PRODUCTIONS. 

lis  appeal  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Motion  Picture 
istry  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  represents  approximately  95  per  cent 
ie  motion-picture  film  productions  produced  and  distributed  in  the  United  States  * 
tnerica,  in  protest  against  levying  the  contemplated  tariff  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
nroign  motion-picture  film  productions.  By  foreign  motion-picture  film  produc- 
i  is  meant  the  finished  motion-picture  play  or  story,  fully  complete  and  ready  for 
bition  in  theaters. 

ruler  the  act  of  1913,  paragraph  380,  which  fixes  the  present  duty,  the  tariff  is  a 
lfic  duty  levied  in  the  following  manner:  Photographic  film  negatives,  exposed 
not  developed,  2  cents  per  linear  or  running  foot;  if  exposed  and  developed,  3 
s  per  linear  or  running  foot;  photographic  film  positives,  1  cent  per  linear  or  run- 
foot, 
ie  relief  requested  is  that  the  present  aforesaid  specific  duty  remain  undisturbed. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  motion-picture  industry  at  present  is  supposed  to  rank  fifth  among  the  iai> 
tries  of  the  United  States.    Its  development  has  been  rapid,  progressive,  and  coostn  * 
tive.    It  is  difficult  indeed  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  p*c?  • 
employed  in  that  industry  to-day  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  numb** 
independent  producers  producing  on  a  small  scale  who  are  not  members  of  our  nati  • 
association.    The  industry  is  divided  into  three  main  groups,  namely,  the  prodnnsr 
group,  the  distributing  group,  and  the  laboratory  group.    The  producing  group  i?  fi 
one  engaged  in  the  actual  production  of  motion-picture  photoplays.    The  rImea 
group  functions  as  the  distributing  agency  of  the  finished  positive  motion-pirti- 
prints.    The  laboratory  group  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  developing  exp*- 
negative  and  printing  positive  for  either  the  large  producing  companies  or  indepra 
ent  producers.    In  some  of  the  large  companies  all  three  groups  are  combined. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  even  approximate  the  total  number  of  persons  <fcj*r* 
and  indirectly  engaged  in  this  industry  by  reason  of  the  far-reaching  character  of  r 
work  involved.  In  the  studios,  for  instance,  the  number  employed  varies  prartia- 
from  day  to  day.  On  one  day  several  thousands  of  extra  persons  may  be  emplu}  <  _ 
large  scenes  in  the  studios,  whereas  on  the  succeeding  day  this  number  mraLi  • 
greatly  diminished.  The  artisans  of  almost  any  number  of  other  industries  si**  r 
ployed  to  furnish  materials,  properties,  costumes,  and  effects  required  in  the  pF<~- 
tion  of  motion  pictures. 

This  very  brief  resum6  of  the  facts  tending  to  show  the  importance  of  the  in**** 
can  only  in  a  very  vague  manner  convey  the  real  status  of  the  industry.  The  tt.-* 
however,  feels  there  is  no  necessity  for  dwelling  at  any  great  length  on  this  «?*' 
because  the  importance  of  this  industry  has  been  made  apparent  to  the  entire  vcrL 
and  particularly  to  this  nation,  during  its  period  of  stress  throughout  the  World  Vir 

The  motion  picture  has  brought  entertainment  and  happiness  to  ootlyinr.  *£*» 
gated,  remote  farming,  mining,  and  grazing  sections  of  the  country,  which  ferny*- 
were  without  amusement  of  any  kind.  By  the  educational,  travel,  and  news  mb*»v 
produced  the  motion  picture  has  brought  these  people  in  contact  with  the  wrl£  £l( 
is  outside  their  doors,  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  which  they  could  only  \ir 
dream  of. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  RECOMMENDATION. 

The  reasons  for  the  recommendation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  cptc* 
duty  are  briefly  the  following: 

1.  That  in  the  event  of  the  imposition  of  the  contemplated  30  per  cent  ad  sikr~- 
duty,  retaliatory  duties  will  be  imposed  by  foreign  countries,  which  will  jeopan.  - 
the  foreign  market,  which  is  practically  80  per  cent  controlled  by  American  n*r 
facturers. 

2.  That  if  the  said  proposed  tariff  is  passed  the  American  mannJactansr  *iu  - 
compelled  to  go  abroad  and  produce  on  a  large  scale  in  order  to  be  afforded  earn  u* 
the  European  market  on  a  basis  equal  to  that  of  European  manufactures  and  *  »■ 
petitors. 

3.  That  if  the  proposed  tariff  be  imposed  the  American  consumer  will  uluaa: 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  price  if  the  present  standard  of  production*  is  i    * 
maintained. 

4.  That  by  reason  of  the  foregoing,  if  such  tariff  be  imposed,  a  large  ama**"  - 
American  actors,  directors,  workmen,  artisans,  and  laborers  will  be  thrown  < '» 
employment. 

5.  That  the  tariff  is  unnecessary  either  from  the  standpoint  of  necessity  fsr  — 
tection  of  the  American  industry  or  from  the  standpoint  of  yielding  any  appr»  -* 
revenue. 

6.  That  the  industry  requires  no  protection  because  it  dominates  the  bran*  iu  *- 
and  controls  practically  80  per  cent  of  the  foreign  market. 

7.  Foreign  productions  have  not  made  any  material  inroads  in  the  Ammran  norl- 
and have  not  as  yet  become  a  real  competitor  in  the  home  market,  and  the  <-•■=.■. 
atively  small  number  of  productions  that  have  been  imported  and  will  be  im;»*~~ 
in  the  near  future  yield  an  insignificantly  small  revenue. 

The  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  contained  in  Schedule  14,  parajgrapfc  1451 
house  bill  was  not  requested  by  the  National  Association  of  the  Motion  IV tar*  ? 
try  nor  by  anybody  acting  in  its  behalf  or  with  its  sanction.     In  factv  the  to^  r 
was  not  afforded  an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  House  Ways  and  Urns*     ' 
mittee  to  protest  against  that  measure,  because  it  was  not  until  the  cnounru^  ** 
practically  ready  to  report  that  it  was  understood  that  such  a  provi^m  **i 
written  into  the  bill  and  would  shortly  thereafter  be  reported  out  of  the 
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>  the  opinion  of  this  industry,  after  very  careful  consideration  of  this  question, 

if  this  tariff  measure  is  passed,  it  will  be  disastrous  to  the  industry  and  the  labor 
tloyed  therein.  It  will  mean  either  driving  American  producers  abroad  in  order 
nter  the  foreign  market  or  a  material  reduction  in  the  wage  scale  of  labor  em- 
red  in  our  industry  in  order  to  meet  a  material  diminution  in  business  and  profits. 

the  90  per  cent  tariff  becomes  law,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  foreign  nations  will 
Liate  by  imposing  equally  hiffh  or  higher  ad  valorem  duties  against  the  American 
luct,  and  they  will  oe  careful  to  base  their  tariff  on  American  valuation  in  order 
ake  the  tariff  yield  as  high  as  possible.    Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  American 

producers  have  practically  a  monopoly  in  the  motion  pictures  exhibited  in  foreign 
itriee,  a  tariff  barrier  raised  against  the  American  product  would  mean  the  loss  of 
ions  of  dollars  to  this  industry.    The  American  control  of  the  foreign  market 
i  respect  to  motion-picture  films  is  approximately  the  following: 
reat  Britain,  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  films  exhibited, 
ustralia,  90  per  cent  of  the  films  exhibited, 
juth  America,  95  per  cent  of  the  films  exhibited, 
mtinental  Europe,  85  per  cent  of  the  films  exhibited, 
ir  East,  80  per  cent  of  the  films  exhibited. 

will  thus  oe  readily  comprehended  that  a  high  tariff  imposed  as  a  retaliatory 
sore  by  those  foreign  countries  will  make  it  practically  impossible  for  the  Amer- 

product  to  compete  with  the  foreign  product  in  the  foreign  market  and  make  a 
it.  At  present  the  American  market  affords  us  an  opportunity  to  amortize  the 
of  production  plus  a  small  profit,  and  our  foreign  business  is  practically  all  profit, 
e  are  confronted  with  a  retaliatory  tariff  abroad  this  industry  will  be  compelled, 
rder  to  enter  the  foreign  market  under  favorable  conditions,  to  either  organize 
Luring  companies  abroad  and  carry  on  a  material  part  of  our  production  abroad  as 
ign  companies,  which  would  throw  thousands  of  people  out  of  employment  in  this 
itry ;  or  the  other  alternative  would  be  for  us  to  curtail  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
i try  very  materially  in  order  to  obtain  the  amortization  of  production  and  a  reason- 
profit  in  this  country,  knowing  that  we  will  be  compelled  to  speculate  in  the  for- 

market  for  a  profit. 

i  the  latter  event  curtailment  of  salaries  and  discharge  of  a  considerable  number 
nployees  throughout  the  entire  industry  will  be  necessary  and  labor  employed  in 

industry  will  naturally  suffer.  If  material  curtailment  in  the  expense  of  pro- 
tion  is  necessitated  by  such  a  measure  it  will  mean  that  the  high  standard  at  present 
itained  in  American  production  will  of  necessity  be  lowered  and  the  present 
trior  standard  of  American  production,  recognized  throughout  the  world,  will 
lediately  fall,  and  our  foreign  competitors  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  easily  control 
on  tire  market  and  force  American  productions  into  a  minor  position.  If,  on  the 
t  hand,  the  standard  is  to  be  maintained  and  we  are  compelled  to  obtain  amortiza- 
of  production  and  a  profit  out  of  the  American  market,  it  can  be  readily  realized 

the  American  consumer  would  be  compelled  to  pay  a  considerably  higher  price 
Imerican  productions. 

lie  fear  of  retaliation  by  the  foreign  countries  is  well  founded,  as  will  appear  from 
mass  of  press  clippings  which  have  been  gathered  from  foreign  newspapers  and 
iirn  trade  periodicals,  which  have  been  submitted  to  this  committee.  Great 
ition  for  retaliation  has  appeared  in  the  British  press  and  trade  papers.    In'addi- 

thereto  this  industry  has  been  served  with  a  protest  from  the  Canadian  Motion 
ure  Distributors'  Association  against  this  tariff  and  informing  us  in  no  uncertain 
is  that  Canada  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Great  Britain  in  bringing  about 
iation  against  the  American  films.    This  protest  is  included  among  the  exhibits 

with  your  committee. 

lie  imposition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  however,  high,  will  not  keep  the  foreign 
lurt  out  of  this  country,  nor  will  the  present  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  equalize 
difference  in  production  cost  between  that  of  tne  foreign  market  and  {hat  of  the 
srican  market.  If  the  argument  of  the  agitators  for  this  tariff  is  to  be  believed, 
i  it  must  be  presumed  that  a  motion-picture  production  can  be  made  abroad  for 
oximately  one-fifth  or  one-third  of  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country.  If  that 
*ue  then  it  would  take  a  tariff  of  between  300  per  cent  and  500  per  cent  ad  valorem , 
d  on  the  foreign  market  cost  of  production,  to  equalize  it,  and  it  would  require  a 
r  of  100  per  cent  ad  valorem,  American  valuation,  to  likewise  equalize  it.    A  30  per 

ad  valorem  duty  would  not  act  as  a  deterrent  because  if  a  foreign  concern  produced 
ition-picture  production  with  merit  and  with  the  possibility  of  fair  earnings  in  this 
itry,  the  matter  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  or  60*  per  cent  will  not  deter 
foreign  producer  from  introducing  thefilm  into  this  country .    1 1  will  merely  mean 

the  profit  of  the  importer  will  be  somewhat  diminished,  but  eventually  a  fair  and 
suable  profit  will  be  made.    This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
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not  compelled  to  bring  his  entire  product  or  entire  production  into  this  country,  a 
merely  causes  the  negative  film  to  be  imported,  pays  his  duty  thereon  on  the  msjJ 
a  fair  appraisement,  and  then  causes  as  many  positive  prints  to  be  made  from  d 
negative  as  he  deems  necessary  in  order  to  exploit  it  in  this  country.  Thus  it  cm  i 
readily  seen  that  this  duty  will  not  act  as  a  deterrent. 

So  far  as  productions  which  lack  merit  are  concerned,  the  question  of  duty  or  u 
of  duty  will  not  affect  the  American  producer  because  if  it  is  a  poor  prodwU- 
whether  a  duty  is  or  is  not  paid  will  be  immaterial  because  it  can  not  seriously  cacf  •  \ 
with  meritorious  productions  and  will  not  even  be  acceptable  to  American  audiei  - 
The  American  production  is  far  superior  in  every  respect  to  foreign  product**? 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  practically  80  per  cent  of  the  pictures  shown  aim*. 
American.  The  only  foreign  productions  wnich  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Ama? 
market  are  the  mass  productions,  historical  productions  or  spectacular  pre 
Only  a  very  small  number  of  these  can  be  made  in  a  year.  The  ordinary 
or  social  drama  produced  abroad  will  not  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  in  this 
because  they  reflect  foreign  customs,  manners,  and  habits,  and  thought,  vfaicfc  «■ 
not  readily  grasped  or  accepted  by  the  American  public. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  revenue  the  duty  will  not  cause  any  appreciate  re 
to  the  Government.  This  can  be  readily  comprehended  from  the  fact  that  tbc  •*» 
tive  only  of  the  production  is  brought  into  this  country.  However,  if  tbe  duty  r# 
levied  on  the  basis  of  American  valuation,  the  appraiser  would  of  necessity  t*"» 
pelled  to  make  a  fair  allocation  of  its  value  at  the  ratio  which  the  total  value  tr  - 
entire  world  bears  to  the  United  States.  Thus  the  duty  levied  would  not  be  ci  ^ 
basis  of  the  entire  value  of  the  production,  but  only  on  the  fair  value  of  the  !"*■■- 
States  rights  as  compared  with  the  rights  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  past  two  years  approximately  350  foreign  productions  have  been  impjr*- 
and  of  that  number  not  quite  a  dozen  were  found  suitable  to  be  released  ada 
hibited  to  the  American  public.  It  is*  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  amoat  a 
table  importers  in  this  country  that  large  quantities  of  foreign  films  are  lying  a 
customhouse  in  New  York  unreclaimed  because  the  importers  will  not  ere.  a? 
the  two  or  three  cents  per  linear  foot  specific  duty  to  release  these  films,  aadvi 
periodically  sales  are  held  at  the  customhouse  of  foreign  films  for  nonpsymer  * 
duties,  and  that  these  films  so  sold  bring  insignificant  prices.  It  is  also  a  bU 
of  common  knowledge  that  hundreds  of  foreign  films  are  lying  idle  in  the  vu£»  * 
importers  because  they  know  that  they  are  unfit  for  release  in  this  countrv,  ia4  u- 
these  films  are  being  sent  to  reclamation  plants  to  obtain  the  little  physical  avos 
that  is  in  them  in  the  way  of  scrap  film,  and  the  silver  that  can  be  reclaimed  faz  j 
films. 

The  motion-picture  industry  at  present  is  in  a  stagnant  condition.  A  mm*** " 
large  companies  have  closed  their  studios.  Others  nave  suspended  bunaa*  ** 
some  companies  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  Production  hat  ben  = 
down  to  between  35  and  40  per  cent  of  normal  and  the  industry  requires  ■sa^ir 
and  acceleration  and  a  world  market  in  order  to  return  to  normal.  A  tariff  a:  "m 
time  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  because  it  would  absolutely  date* 
foreign  market. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  N.  TUBNEB,  BEPBE8ENTINO  THE  ACTOa* 

EQUITY  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  here  to  speak  on  film  negatives. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  j>' 

Mr.  Turner.  We  are  asking  for  more. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  that? 

Mr.  Turner.  We  want  more  than  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Three  cents  a  foot  will  not  do  I 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Please  tell  the  committee  briefly,  if  yon  oao  «* 
it  wiU  not  do. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  represent  the  workers  in  this  matter.  I  cao  m 
tell  you  briefly.  It  will  take  a  few  moments  to  do  itv  b« 
have  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Rogers  on  some  of  the  most  imperw 
facts  mentioned.    We  feel  that  so  many  of  these  are  basic  fact* 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  me  briefly  what  you  do  want  f 
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Ir.  Turner.  Yes.    We  wish  an  increase,  in  accordance  with  an 

estigation  which  this  committee  has  made,  which  will  be  shown 

ecessary  to  keepthe  industry  alive  in  this  country. 

enator  Shoot.  What  do  you  ask  ? 

£r.  Turner.  Fifty  per  cent. 

>enator  Smoot.  Tlien  you  want  50  per  cent  ? 

Ir.  Turner.  We  asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 

use  for  60  per  cent.     We  got  but  30. 

Ir.  Rogers  has  stated — and  I  will  not  take  issue  with  him  on 

t — that  a  quarter  of  a  millionpeople  are  dependent,  directly  or 

irectly,  upon  this  industry.     When  I  investigated  the  matter  in 

er  to  t>e  able  to  take  it  up  intelligently  before  the  House,  the  best 

ires  that  I  could  obtain  showed  that  the  capital  investment  in  this 

ntry   is   between    $150,000,000    and    $200,000,000.    There    are 

)00  theaters  in  operation.     Of  course,  I  represent  immediately 

y  the  actors.     There  are  about  10,000  men  and  women  who  have 

ome  part  of  a  settled  industry  who  make  a  regular,  or,  rather,  an 

gular  livelihood  from  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  represent  the  stars  ? 

Ir.  Turner.  I  represent  all  of  them  who  belong  to  our  association. 

"he  first  thing  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  fact 

t  Mr.  Rogers  spoke  of,  and  that  is  that  we  made  this  industry  in 

5  country  and  that  this  body  of  men  and  women  numbering 

proximately  250,000  has  adopted  it  as  their  means  of  livelihood. 

have  put  it  where  it  is  in  this  country,  and  our  present  produc- 
i  is  sufficiently  large  so  that  up  to  about  one  year  ago  foreign  pro- 
•tion  did  not  deserve  or  receive  serious  consideration, 
hir  feeling  is  that  this  tariff  stands  between  us  and  practical 
ermination.  We  hope  to  give  the  reasons  for  that  statement. 
)f  course,  we  do  not  have  to  argue  here  about  costs,  because  you 
know  that  in  Germany  they  can  make  a  picture  at  about  10  per 
t  of  what  it  costs  us  to  make  it  here.  The  cost  of  production  is 
Lsiderably  greater  in  England. 

'Ir.  Rogers  was  correct  when  he  stated  that  the  climatic  conditions 
England  prevent  that  country  from  being  a  close  competitor, 
;  that  is  not  true  with  reference  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
i  result  is  that  if  you  take  the  pictures  that  are  grossing  in  sales  $300,- 
>  and  $400,000  in  this  country,  and  on  which  you  receive  only  a  few 
idreds  of  dollars  of  duty,  you  will  find  that  they  are  made  largely 
jermany  and  brought  into  this  country.    They  are  also  made,  as 
live  said,  in  France,  Italy,  and  England.    Probably  not  a  single  one 
tsover  $30,000,  the  average  being  between  $10,000  and  $12,000. 
senator  Watson.  How  many  German  pictures — that  is,  finished 
ducts — have  been  sold  here  ? 
ir.  Turner.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment, 
rhe  next  thing  that  you  are  naturally  interested  in  is,  if  they  can 
ke  them  cheaply  over  there,  what  about  wages  over  here  ?    I  have 
nd  from  an  exhaustive  examination  of  employment  conditions 
this  country  that  96  per  cent  of  the  labor  that  goes  into  films  does 
.  make  more  than  a  living  wage.     Eighty  per  cent  of  these  people 
rking  in  films  work  but  a  comparatively  few  days  a  week. 
Senator  Watson.  Do  you  mean  the  labor  ? 
Ir.  Turner.  I  mean  the  labor  that  goes  into  the  play — the  actor, 

electrician,  and  so  on.    The  electricians  really  get  more  for  their 
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work  than  the  actors  do,  but  I  am  going  to  take  the  actors  as : 
illustration. 

The  average  actor  who  works  in  a  film,  and  who,  we  feel,  c* 
tributes  more  largely  than  any  other  person  to  the  success  of  the  £h 

fets  no  more  than  a  living  wage.    That  applies  to  96  per  cent  of  the: 
will  tell  you  in  a  moment  just  what  the  wages  are. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  them  are  the  people  who  work  in  what  we  «zj 
the  crowd.  They  take  small  parts.  They  are  not  distinguish^ 
from  the  crowd.  I  refer  to  such  people  as  the  dancer  who  j 
across  the  stage.  Taken  by  and  laige,  they  form  80  per  cent  of : 
total  number  of  employees.  I  am  putting  it  high  wnen  I  say  tL 
their  average  wage  is  $10  ($7  would  be  fairer)  for  every  day  ti" 
work,  which  would  be  less  than  $5  if  you  spread  it  over  the'en::- 
year.  Our  best  survey  shows,  in  fact,  that  the  best  wage,  year : 
and  year  out,  is  about  $23  a  week. 

There  remains  16  per  cent  who  are  in  the  small-act  class,  or  *t 
play  parts  that  are  of  comparative  unimportance.  There  are.  tfc» 
always  in  the  cast  two  or  three  high-class  people.  We  are  treasj 
them  in  an  optimistic  spirit  if  we  say  that  the  16  per  cent  make  *■ 
a  week,  which  would  be  about  $45  a  week  on  tne  qperage.  I:  - 
really  less  than  $45.  Of  course,  their  work  requires  special  trains 
They  have  to  have  a  special  background.  One  can  riot  get  on  •- 
screen  even,  except  in  a  few  special  cases  where  stars  nave  U«* 
made  overnight,  without  having  quite  a  long  background  of  exM 
ence.     If  they  get  $45  a  week,  they  are  lucky. 

Then  there  is  another  4  per  cent,  and  that  is  the  4  per  cent  agah 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  some  of  which  is  well  foua.:-: 
and  some  ill  founded. 

Take,  for  instance,  Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairfa 
Charlie  Chaplin.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  that  ther  it 
business  men  and  women  who  risk  their  own  fortunes. 

Senator  Watson.  What  do  they  make  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  you  may  be  surprised  to  kr.» 

Eut  five  or  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  into  the  pirur: 
e  has  been  playing  recently — The  Three  Musketeers.  If  i* 
picture  makes  money,  he  makes  money.  It  is  the  same  way  tl 
Charlie  Chaplin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Emere-  r 
and  he  had  the  same  point  of  view. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  did  "Doug"  make  his  $750,000  to  put  cr 
a  picture  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Emerson  directed  Mr.  Fairbanks,  so  he  fas:* 
more  of  the  particulars  than  I  do.    I  think  it  was  borrowed  money 

Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Fairbanks  had  to  borrow  some  of  the  nwe 

Senator  Smoot.  I  could  not  live  like  Fairbanks  does 
made  agreat  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Turner.  These  happen  to  be  the  facts  in  the  matter  - 
matter  what  the  newspapers  may  say  about  it.    There  is  no  qn«*  * 
but  that  there  is  a  considerable  number,  perhaps  a  hundred,  is.  ■-? 
business  among  the  leaders  who  are  perhaps  what  might  be  car 
overpaid. 

Mr.  Emerson.  There  are  not  more  than  five. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  saying  100  because  I  want  to  be  on  the  re 
side. 
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have  shown  here  that  these  people,  on  the  average,  are  not 
rpaid. 

Fnat  I  do  want  to  point  out  at  this  time  is  that,  considering  the 
'es  that  are  paid,  any  overpayments  that  are  made,  if  applied 
'he  whole,  are  not  large  enough  in  comparison  with  the  total  cost 
nfluence  the  final  box-office  price. 

'or  instance,  if  we  say  that  a  star  gets  $2,500  a  week  and  ought  to 
only  $1, 000,  that  would  be  $1,500  in  excess  for,  we  will  say,  five 
iks.  That  picture's  sales  would  be  practically  $250,000.  So, 
m  you  take  this  overplus  and  consider  it  in  proportion  to  the  total 
e,  it  is  so  small  that  it  will  never  reflect  itself  in  the  box  office, 
it  is  the  point  I  want  to  make  in  that  connection. 
Ir.  Emerson  and  I  have  tried  to  divide  the  facts  a  little  bit.  I 
to  speak  on  some  of  them  and  he  is  to  speak  on  others, 
lie  point  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  connected  with 
dgn  invasion.  When  that  point  was  raised  before  the  Ways  and 
ins  Committee  in  the  House,  a  great  deal  of  consideration  was  not 
?n  to  it.  It  was  thought  that  nothing  could  happen.  One  of  the 
sons  that  we  got  only  30  per  cent  was  that  this  mvasion  then  did 

mean  anything.  I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Rogers  gets  his  infor- 
tion,  because  it  is  terrible,  and  I  am  going  to  show  you  that  it  is 
i  moment. 

have  taken  Wids,  which  is  a  recognized  daily,  and  which  tells 
i  little  about  the  foreign  motion  pictures  presented  in  this  country, 
ive  taken  the  trouble  to  go  back  for  a  few  months  and  have  picked 

the  foreign  pictures  to  find  out  what  the  cost  is  and  their  gross 

ihis  country.    I  want  to  give  you  a  few  of  them.    I  have  here  54. 

a  will  remember  in  this  connection  what  Mr.  Rogers  told  you. 

said  probably  five  or  six  had  made  money.     I  have  here  a  list 

54.     Some  of  these  are  only  advertised  for  distribution  and  have 

been  exhibited  yet.  I  am  going  to  file  the  list  with  the  com- 
tee.  I  want  to  give  you  two  or  three  of  them  just  in  order  that 
i  may  get  an  idea. 

)ne  Arabian  Night  is  a  German  picture  released  by  the  First 
ttonal.     That  is  a  picture  that  brought  over  $250,000. 
>assion  is  a  play  that  brought  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000.     It 

brought  that  much  already.    Remember,  gentlemen,  that  you 

practically  no  duty  on  these.     The  duty  is,  perhaps,  3  cents  a 
t,  making,  possibly,  $150.     Those  fellows  on  the  other  side  have 
wn  over  $2,000,000  and  have  taken  it  out  of  this  country. 
Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  how  much  we  have  drawn  from 
sign  countries? 

ir.  Turner.  Oh,  we  sell  a  lot  to  foreign  countries.    I  should  say 
t  we  sell  15  or  18  per  cent. 
Senator  Smoot.  Of  American  production  ? 

Ir.  Turner.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  is  not  in  these  particular  coun- 
ts that  we  are  talking  about  when  they  begin  to  talk  about  retalia- 
i.  You  see,  the  only  countries  that  are  producers  abroad  that  will 
t  tis  are  Germany,  France,  anil  Italy;  and  you  can  only  consider 
se  three  countries  in  this  connection, 
ienator  Watson.  Was  Passion  a  German  play  ? 
Jr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Watson.  Did  they  produce  it  in  this  country  or  sell  Amer 
can  rights  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Emerson  is  going  to  cover  that  ground. 

Senator  Watson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  are  going  to  show  you  the  reasons  why,  for :: 
first  time,  American  manufacturers  do  not  want  a  dutv.  Thm . 
going  to  be  a  better  reason  given  you  than  was  disclosed  this  moron* 

Now,  take  the  play  Gypsy  Blood.  That  is  a  German  pictur 
That  has  grossed  over  $300,000. 

The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligara  has  brought  in  over  $200,000. 

Theodora  is  reliably  reported  to  have  brought  in  already  I'V*- 
$1,000,000. 

I  could  go  on  through  this  list  and  mention  a  great  many  of  th** 
pictures.  I  have  here  a  tabulated  list.  Of  these,  about  65  per  t:. 
are  German,  15  or  20  per  cent  English,  and  the  rest  scattered  betur-- 
Italy  and  France.  The  Norwegians,  I  might  add,  are  doing  qui:* 
good  bit  of  work. 

Mr.  Rogers  had  a  great  bunch  of  stuff,  some  of  which  I  feel  *<* 
inspired.  Certainly  none  of  this  is.  I  have  here  data  showing  is* 
activities  of  nearly  all  of  our  producers  in  this  country  abroad,  firs 
is  a  reference  in  this  file  to  the  Hearst  Co.  being  abroad,  and  thti 
reference  to  the  foremost  of  American  companies  backed  by  Amma 
capital  in  Czechoslovakia.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  work  of  Vr 
Laemmle,  president  of  the  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co..  «: 
plans  active  production  work  in  Germany. 

Here  is  a  heading  in  the  Exhibitors'  Trade  Review  to  the  e5*' 
that  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation  officials  returned  ' 
New  York  after  a  European  tour. 

Mr.  Lesley  Mason,  editor  of  Exhibitors'  Trade  Review,  writing  fn^ 
the  other  side,  said : 

As  for  German  films  in  America,  most  of  the  films  enumerated  in  the  earhr  ha*  * 
this  article  have  been  bought  for  the  United  States,  entirely  apart  from  wfc*»-« 
plans  Famous  Players-may  have  for  presenting  their  choice  of  Ufa  ptodarODfe.  i 
American  audiences. 

Nor  will  the  Germans  be  content  to  wait  in  Europe  for  the  American  buyeo  *<-■» 
to  them.  This  winter  will  see  at  least  one  prominent  German  producer  in  Kev  "\  < 
according  to  his  own  expressed  intention,  and  he  will  bring  10  or  a  dozen  of  k*  :•* 
productions  with  him.  Before  he  leaves  America,  in  his  own  words,  he  will  *w 
ascertained  whether  his  pictures  are  wanted  or  not.  If  they  are,  he  will  h*  u  ■= 
to  dispose  of  them.  If  not,  he  will  return  to  Berlin,  bide  his  time,  and  contm-i*  .  • 
work. 

I  have  referred  to  these  pictures  particularly  because  I  want  • 
to  feel  from  the  labor  standpoint  or  from  our  point  of  view  w*  ^ 
headed  right  straight  for  destruction.     I  do  not  want  you  to  :i.** 
that  that  is  a  foolish  point  of  view.     I  may  say  to  you  that  if  anyi-  -•■ 
had  told  me  of  these  facts  six  months  ago — facts  that  I  know  arc  ~ 
to-day — I  should  have  laughed  at  him.     I  did  not  realise  what  *r 
behind  it.     I  did  not  realize  that  the  producers  in  this  country  fc« 
already  decided  among  themselves  to  go  abroad  to  produce.    !*■■ 
reason  they  are  doing  it  is  one  that  Mr.  Emerson  can  give  joo  &•«■• 
particular  information  about  than  I  can. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  brief  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  we  have  a  short  brief  which  was  presented  *  ■ 
time  ago. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer.  1*  i  ■ 
Angeles,  where  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  live  a  settled  life  vi-- 
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led  conditions,  we  are  making  great  strides.     For  the  first  time 

actor  has  become  a  member  of  the  community  out  there  just  as 

las  become  so  in  Fort  Lee  in  New  York.     If  I  bad  the  time  to  go 

•  details,  I  could  show  you  that  he  is  becoming  a  good  factor  m 

daily  life.     We  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  him,  after  he  has  spent 

rs  in  training  in  order  to  make  a  livelihood,  to  take  his  means  of 

lihood  away  from  him. 

enator  Watson.  You  spoke  of  some  company  making  $250,000 

®.     Didn't  you  say  "gross"  ? 

[r.  Turner.  Yes;  that  is  what  we  call  it. 

enator  Watson.  Do  you  know  what  that  is  net  ? 

[r.  Turner.  It  means,  with  the  exception  of  the  cost  of  distri- 

lon,  that  it  is  already  net.     What  it  really  means  is  this — I  will 

3  an  average  example:  Take,  for  illustration,  the  play  Passion. 

i  can  take  outside  figures  on  that.     Passion  is  estimated  to  have 

„  in  Germany,  at  the  outside,  $30,000.     Mr.  Griffith  told  me 

>ohally  that  he  had  carefully  analyzed  the  matter  and  that  he 

Id  not  produce  it  in  this  country  under  $400,000;  as  a  matter  of 

,  he  said  $500,000.     So  when  I  say  that  it  means  so  much  money 

$s  it  means  that  somebody  brought  it  over  at  a  cost  of  perhaps 

,000  and  paid  a  duty  of  $200  or  $300  and  sold  it  to  the  American 

►lie  for  $300,000  or  $400,000. 

"hat  was  played  at  the  Capitol  Theater.    It  played  there  for  some 

e.    The  first  two  weeks  the  box-office  receipts,  as  I  recollect  the 

ire,  amounted  to  $100,000  or  over.     That  is  not  unusual  at  all.     It 

ws,  however,  what  is  being  done.     It  is  no  more  than  natural,  if  our 

ducers,  as  Mr.  Emerson  will  show  you,  control  in  great  measure 

ribution — control  what  is  going  into  the  theater — and  hold  the 

aters  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  that  these  people  should  go  abroad 

I  get  their  pictures  made  cheaper.     The  complaint  of  the  Federal 

ide  Commission  against  the  Famous  Players-Lasky,  filed  about 

tembor  1,  1921,  shows  the  amount  of  control  already  secured  by 

i  firm.     If  they  can  keep  up  the  prices  over  here,  that  is  what  they 

going  to  do. 

lenator  Jones.  Just  what  production  is  this  on  which  you  want  a 

per  cent  duty  ? 

lr.  Turner.  On  the  motion-picture  negative* 

lenator  Jones.  In  what  form  is  that  imported  into  the  United 

tes? 

lr.  Turner.  The  negative  is  imported;  also  one  or  morepositives. 

other  words,  they  might  make  a  picture  of  this  room.     The  film  is 

i  across  and  the  people  in  the  room  are  exposed  on  that  film. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  unit  of  importation  ? 

ir.  Turner.  A  foot  of  film. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  American  price  for  that  film  by  the 

t? 

*tr.  Turner.  There  is  no  price.    The  price  is  by  the  picture.    A 

t  of  film,  a  yard  of  film,  or  10  or  100  yards  of  mm  might  contain 

?oup  pictunzed  on  that  film  that  might  cost  $10,000.     You  see, 

s  the  picture  itself  that  you  see,  only  you  see  it  on  the  screen.     The 

(i  is  made  abroad,  just  like  your  photograph  would  be. 

senator  Jones.  Each  picture  is  a  separate  importation,  is  it  not  ? 

Kr.  Turner.  Yes. 
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Senator  Jones  .  How  would  you  fix  its  value  in  the  Ammm 
market  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  You  have  to  do  it  in  the  same  way  as  you  do  ija 
you  consider  statuary  or  paintings  or  anything  of  that  kind  t^i 
comes  in  under  "  objects  01  art."  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit4* 
brought  in  customs  officials  and  statisticians  who  went  over  the  tfi 
cles  with  us  at  the  time,  and  this  was  then  formulated,  and  it  w 
decided  that  it  should  be  done  in  this  way. 

Senator  Jones.  How  would  you  ascertain  the  amount  of  dun ' 

Mr.  Turner.  By  running  the  picture  through  and  shewing  L-  < 
much  work  was  done  on  it  and  the  probable  cost  in  this  ctrantry. 

Senator  Jones.  You  would  not  estimate  the  probable  gost  in  v.s 
country;  you  would  estimate  its  probable  value  m  this  country. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  method  of  ascertaining  i&  value  j 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Primarily,  of  course,  it  would  be  based  on  cost. 

Senator  Jones.  What  per  cent  of  profit  does  the  American  p 
ducer  expect  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  afraid,  Senator,  that  if  we  figured  on  wh*i  : 
expected  to  make  or  hoped  to  make,  it  would  be  prohibitive,  ba:  * 
can  say,  I  think,  that  the  leading  companies  in  the  last  three  or  f  - 
years  have  averaged  about  15  or  20  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  how  the  cusuo 
officials  would  ascertain  the  amount  of  duty  to  charge  on  a  p™~- 
importation. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  sorry,  Senator,  that  I  can  not  answer  ».l 
except  to  say  this,  that  when  we  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Jta^ 
Committee  they  brought  their  statisticians  in  and  went  over  this  p- 
ticular  paragraph  ana  determined  that  it  should  be  handled  along:  ix 
same  line  as  other  matters  that  they  handle  in  connection  with  sum; 
goods  for  which  there  was  a  precedent  and  which  they  had  aim*' 
worked  out. 

Senator  Jones.  Was  this  picture  Passion  sold  to  an  Amehci: 
buyer  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Senator  Jones.  For  what  price  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  understand  the  price  was  about  $30,000. 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  price  was  $7,000. 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Emerson  says  it  was  $7,000.  Mr.  Em***.' 
knows  better  than  I  do. 

Senator  Jones.  Could  you  say  that  there  is  any  market  pri«  ;* 
such  a  picture  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir;  it  would  have  to  be  appraised.  Tb«*  *» 
doubt  about  that. 

Senator  McLean.  Wouldn't  a  reasonable  duty  be  justified  *  ' 
revenue  duty  under  any  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  If  I  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  revenue  fen* 
think  I  could  show  you  that  there  is  no  question  at  all  but  thai  -- 
duty  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  while  it  is  not  going  to  save  the  industry  - 
going  to  produce  a  substantial  revenue. 

Take  a  picture  that  is  made  abroad  for  $10,000  and  that  v.v 
cost  in  this  country  $100,000.     With  a  30  per  cent  duty,  thai  px:«=* 
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Id  be  laid  down  at  approximately  $40,000.    Obviously  that  is 

going  to  save  us.     If  you  allow  this  duty  of  25  to  30  per  cent  to 

erin,  we  will  lose  half  the  industry  anyway.    If  you  increase  it  a 

we  can  keep  more  of  it.    The  fear  I  have  is  that  if  we  lose  half 

le  industry,  the  morale  will  be  disorganized.     We  would  be  very 

h  disorganized  on  a  half  basis. 

>nator  Jones.  You  say  there  are  no  comparative  pictures  pro- 

id  in  this  country  which  would  justify  the  fixing  of  value  for  the 

>ose  of  levying  a  duty. 

r.  Turner.  My  thought  is  this:  If  you  will  show  me  a  picture, 

m  it  across  the  screen,  I  can  look  at  that  picture,  and  by  analyzing 

actors  in  it  and  the  sets  that  were  used,  can  approximately  state 

t  that  picture  would  cost  in  this  country  to  make. 

;nator  Jones.  But  you  can  not  compare  one  picture  with  another 

more  than,  to  use  your  own  illustration,  you  can  compare  one 
b  of  statuary  with  another, 
r.  Turner.  They  are  all  different,  of  course. 
>nator  Jones.  Tney  are  all  different,  and  one  piece  of  statuary 
.  not  compete  with  another  piece  of  statuary,  does  it  ? 
r.  Turner.  Yes. 
>nator  Jones.  In  what  way  ? 

r.  Turner.  Well,  it  does  in  instances.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
tvs  does.  Of  course,  one  antique  might  not  compete  with 
ier.  However,  I  went  into  a  gallery  the  other  day  to  choose 
ece.  They  certainly  competed  with  each  other,  because  it  took 
iome  time  to  decide  on  the  piece  I  should  buy  for  my  wife, 
ma  tor  Jones.  In  what  way  does  the  foreign  picture  compete  with 
domestic  picture  1 

r.  Turner.  They  are  the  same  picture.  The  foreign  and  domestic 
ures  are  the  same,  except  in  two  respects.  The  foreign  picture 
s  about  one-tenth  what  the  American  picture  costs,  and  the 
ign  picture,  in  the  making,  is  often  atmospherically  different; 

is  to  say,  the  Italian  pictures,  for  example,  show  up  differently 
i  the  American  pictures.  There  is  an  entirely  different  atmosphere. 
iy  are  brought  over  here  that  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  this 
jtry.  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  only  the  successful  ones.  Every 
of  these  has  made  a  lot  of  money. 

Miator  Jones.  You  would  not  sell  the  foreign  picture  in  cona- 
tion with  the  domestic  picture.  How  would  they  compete? 
r  would  the  one  interfere  with  the  other  ? 

r.  Turner.  Here  is  the  way  they  interfere:  If  54  pictures 
le  abroad  are  introduced  into  this  country  and  it  has  been  shown 
;  that  number  is  being  brought  in  or  advertised,  then  they  are 
peting  to  just  that  extent.  In  other  words,  our  studios  are  idle 
foreign  studios  are  used  to  make  these  pictures, 
mator  Jones.  You  gentlemen  want  the  American  people  to  see 

picture,  do  you  ? 
r.  Turner.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

mator  Jones.  You  would  not  make  the  same  kind  of  pictures, 
Id  vou  ? 

r.  Turner.  Well,  we  make  the  same  general  kind  of  picture, 
uiator  Jones.  You  think  it  is  good  enough  for  the  American 
ale,  do  )rou  not? 
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Mr.  Turner.  Oh,  mind  you,  .their  pictures  on  the  average,  is 
no  better  than  ours. 

Senator  Jones.  But  the  particular  picture  itself  has  some  .w, 
to  the  American  people,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Surely.  %      ■       ' 

Senator  Jones.  Your  plan  would  tend  to  deprive  the  Amen-i 
people  of  the  opportunity  to  see  these  pictures,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Your  present  proposed  tariff  would  not  depn* 
them  of  the  opportunity  because  it  is  not  large  enough. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  want  a  larger  tariff,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Turner.  We  want  a  tariff  so  that  our  industry  will  not  * 
taken  to  the  other  side.     W&  don't  want  to  be  wiped  out. 

Senator  Jones.  In  other  words,  you  want  a  tariff  raised  to  a  pea 
where  the  foreign  picture  will  not  be  able  to  come  in  at  all! 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir;  we  want  them  to  come  in. 

Senator  Jones.  If  it  does  come  in  and  is  exhibited,  how  can  m 
compete  with  that  picture?  The  picture  either  takes  the  plaet  i 
one  of  yours  or  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  do  not  want  to  eliminate  anything  thtt  < 
artistic. 

Senator  Jones.  If  you  assume  that  it  comes  in  here  and  is  ^usj 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  American  people,  and  they  are  to  hav*  - 
opportunity  to  see  it,  how  does  it  affect  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  It  means  one  picture  more  that  we  do  not  nub  n| 
this  country. 

Senator  Jones.  But  you  say  it  is  going  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  answered  the  question  only  partially,  i  A 
not  want  to  destroy  things  that  are  artistic  in  this  country,  hit . 
they  are  made  abroad  for  one-tenth  of  what  we  can  make  them  ftj 
here,  they  could  be  brought  in  under  a  heavier  duty  and  pnxM 
more  revenue.  If  a  mannas  to  put  up  $30,000  or  $40,000  in  onkr*' 
bring  a  picture  into  this  country,  he  will  do  it,  but  he  will  not  <i« 
in  as  many  instances  as  if  there'  were  no  tariff  at  all. 

Senator  Jones.  Your  point  is  to  exclude  as  many  as  poasibU 

Mr.  Turner.  Not  exactly. 

Senator  Jones.  Is  that  your  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Our  purpose  is  to  exclude  all  except  those  that  hi. 
artistic  value.    They  will  be  sold  to  the  American  public    Rw- 
'  ber,  they  have  salacious  pictures.     They  make  pictures  that  can*' 
be  shown  in  this  country.    They  do  not  cater  only  to  beaut; 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  to  pass  the  censors,  do  they  not  • 

Mr.  Turner.  I  wish  they  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  under  this  bill  they  do. 

Senator  Curtis.  In  a  number  of  States  they  have  no  censors. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  under  the  bill  itself  they  have  to. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  want  to  add  one  thing  on  the  question  of  i^ws1 
These  54  pictures,  for  instance,  that  I  have  referred  to  several  tc-- 
will  average  5,000  feet,  we  will  say.  That  makes  approxinu^ 
2,700,000  feet.  Now,  your  total  revenue  that  you  got  from  •-  - 
pictures  was  $8,100.  That  is  all  that  vou  got.  The  intake  of •- 
pictures — and  I  have  made  it  so  low  that  nobody  can  quibblr  *'• 
it — is  $13,500,000.  The  American  cost  of  those  pictures — I  am  r  -• 
ing  a  rough  guess  and  am  still  giving  you  the  benefit  of  the  J*W*- 
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3,750,000.  That  would  be  the  cost  in  this  country.  If  we  add 
>er  cent  tariff  to  that,  we  would  receive  from  those  54  pictures 
e  S3, 375,000  instead  of-; — 

>nator  Watson  (interposing).  Under  50  per  cent,  would  they  all 
&  come  in  ? 

r.  Turner.  No,  sir;  under  the  50  per  cent  rate  they  would  not 
lave  come  in.  I  do  think,  however,  a  large  percentage  would 
=5  come  in.  I  can  give  you  the  returns  from  a  number  of  them. 
y  gross  over  $200,000. 

ow,  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  be  done  about  the  American 
ation,  but  there  is  one  thing  sure,  and  that  is  that  no  matter 
t  is  done  with  other  industries,  if  you  want  the  film  industry 
tay  in  this  country,  you  have  got  to  base  your  tariff  on  the  Amer- 
valuation  in  this  instance,  because  you  can  put  1 ,000  per  cent  on 
foreign  value  and  it  will  not  do  any  good. 

>nator  McLean.  If  we  put  on  a  tariff  that  will  half  equalize  the 
Tence  in  cost,  you  are  willing  to  take  your  chances,  are  you  not  ? 
r.  Turner.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  have  to  take  our  chances. 
uiator  Curtis.  I  submit  that  Mr.  Turner  should  file  a  brief  and 
these  facts  fully  before  us. 
»nator  Smoot.  Yes,  it  would  be  well  to  do  that. 
ow  many  more  witnesses  are  there  on  this  film  question  ? 
r.  Emerson.  I  should  like  to  speak. 

?nator  Smoot.  We  have  been  on  this  question  for  two  hours.  We 
?  a  list  here  which  is  quite  a  long  one  and  which  we  want  to 
h  to-day.  We  can  not  hear  everybody  to-day  and  get  through 
«s  you  pool  your  issues. 

r.  Emerson.  There  are  only  one  or  two  of  us  in  opposition  to 
,  and  I  think  that  we  should  have  a  chance. 

TCMEITT  OF  PAT7L  M.  TTOKER,  REPRESENTING  ACTORS'  EQUITY  ASSOCIATION. 
AN    AD   VALOREM  DUTY  BASED  UPON  AMERICAN  VALUATION  IS  NECESSARY. 

ragraph  1451  of  the  Fordney  tariff  act  provides  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
film  negatives  or  positives  "imported  in  any  form  for  use  in  any  way  in  con- 
ion  with  motion  picture  exhibits." 

^plication  is  hereby  made  for  an  increase  in  this  duty  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
nufac turing  costs  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  England  are  so  very  much 
r  than  in  this  country  and  there  is  such  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  cost  of  making 
tivee  that  neither  a  specific  nor  a  footage  tax  will  be  feasible  or  equitable, 
jiufacturing  costs  in  the  United  States  range  from  $10  per  foot,  or  $50,000  for  an 
tary  five-reel  feature  of  5,000  feet,  to  $60  per  foot  in  case  of  a  superspecial. 
road  the  average  cost  varies  according  to  the  country,  but  an  approximate  average 
5  than  $2  per  foot,  or  $10,000  for  a  completed  5-reel  feature,  and  less  than  $50,000, 
■e  than  $10  a  foot,  for  a  superspecial. 
e  average  cost  of  such  a  superspecial  in  the  United  States  would  not  be  less  than 

ooo. 

is  apparent  from  these  figures  that  not  only  is  an  ad  valorem  duty  necessary,  but 

wt  be  baaed  upon  an  American  valuation. 

60  per  cent  aa  valorem  duty  based  upon  foreign  value  is,  under  usual  circum- 

>es,  only  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  approximately  10  per  cent  based  upon  American 

ition. 

ITTSTIC8  RELATING  TO  THE  MOTION-PICTURE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATE8. 

e  admission  fees  annually  paid  to  see  motion  pictures  exceeds  $750,000,000. 
ie  estimated  investment  in  the  making  of  motion  pictures  and  accessories  (such 
ectric  lighting,  building  of  sets,  transportation,  costuming,  etc.)  is  $250,000,000. 
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not  compelled  to  bring  his  entire  product  or  entire  production  into 
merely  causes  the  negative  film  to  be  imported,  pays  his  duty  thereon  on  tat  ta»  • 
a  fair  appraisement,  and  then  causes  as  many  positive  prints  to  be  made  te  fe 
negative  as  he  deems  necessary  in  order  to  exploit  it  in  this  country.  Tim  it  <b  « 
readily  seen  that  this  duty  will  not  act  as  a  deterrent. 

So  far  as  productions  which  lack  merit  are  concerned,  the  question  of  don  c  -  • 
of  duty  will  not  affect  the  American  producer  because  if  it  is  a  poor  pmi*~  . 
whether  a  duty  is  or  is  not  paid  will  be  immaterial  because  it  can  not  seriously  <tB3»  • 
with  meritorious  productions  and  will  not  even  be  acceptable  to  American  so&=.  - 
The  American  production  is  far  superior  in  every  respect  to  foreign  pmdsctm.  • 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  practically  80  per  cent  of  the  pictures  shown  atast  * 
American.  The  only  foreign  productions  wnich  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Aft**  • 
market  are  the  mass  productions,  historical  productions  or  spectacular  noaw 
Only  a  very  small  number  of  these  can  be  made  in  a  year.  The  ordinary  dsnac 
or  social  drama  produced  abroad  will  not  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  in  tav  rta=- 
because  they  reflect  foreign  customs,  manners,  and  habits,  and  ti»*w«phi  «ar&  * 
not  readily  grasped  or  accepted  by  the  American  public. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  revenue  the  duty  will  not  cause  any  aurwtriafcW  ? 
to  the  Government.    This  can  be  readily  comprehended  from  the  fact  that  tar  » 
tive  only  of  the  production  is  brought  into  this  country.    However,  if  the  don  ** 
levied  on  the  basis  of  American  valuation,  the  appraiser  would  of  nectasUi  I*  <* 
pelled  to  make  a  fair  allocation  of  its  value  at  the  ratio  which  the  total  vaii*  -  ' 
entire  world  bears  to  the  United  States.    Thus  the  duty  levied  would  not  be  « ' 
basin  of  the  entire  value  of  the  production,  but  only  on  the  fair  value  of  the  f  - 
States  rights  as  compared  with  the  rights  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  past  two  years  approximately  350  foreign  productions  have  been  h*por-- 
and  of  that  number  not  quite  a  dozen  were  found  suitable  to  be  lulnawri  ia:  * 
hibited  to  the  American  public.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  aawor  r* 
table  importers  in  this  country  that  large  quantities  of  foreign  films  are  Iriftf  a  a 
customhouse  in  New  York  unreclaimed  because  the  importers  will  not  ew  »' 
the  two  or  three  cents  per  linear  foot  specific  duty  to  release  these  films,  tad  '■* 
periodically  sales  are  held  at  the  customhouse  of  foreign  films  for  naopeyn*c 
duties,  and  that  these  films  so  sold  bring  insignificant  prices.  It  is  also  a  a**-' 
of  common  knowledge  that  hundreds  of  foreign  films  are  lying  idle  in  the  Tita ■ 
importers  because  they  know  that  they  are  unfit  for  release  in  this  countrr.  aac  — 
these  films  are  being  sent  to  reclamation  plants  to  obtain  the  little  paywcml  a^w 
that  is  in  them  in  the  way  of  scrap  film,  and  the  silver  that  can  be  reclaimed  frss  - ' 
films. 

The  motion-picture  industry  at  present  is  in  a  stagnant  condition.  A  msafe^  ' 
large  companies  have  closed  their  studios.  Others  nave  suspended  beans*.  •* 
some  companies  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  Production  hat  bets 
down  to  between  35  and  40  per  cent  of  normal  and  the  industry  requires  aw***' 
and  acceleration  and  a  world  market  in  order  to  return  to  normal.  A  tariff  •'  ~ 
time  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  because  it  would  absolutely  datfrc? 
foreign  market. 

STATEMENT  OF  FATJL  N.  TURNER,  REPBB8BNTINO  THE  ACTOtf 

EQUITY  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  here  to  speak  on  film  negatives* 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  asking  for  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  nU' 

Mr.  Turner.  We  are  asking  for  more. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  want  that? 

Mr.  Turner.  We  want  more  than  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Three  cents  a  foot  will  not  do  1 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Please  tell  the  committee  briefly,  if  you  can.  «•" 
it  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  represent  the  workers  in  this  matter.  I  can :  • 
tell  you  briefly.  It  will  take  a  few  momenta  to  do  it*  beeaw » 
have  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Rogers  on  some  of  the  most  unportt 
facts  mentioned.     We  feel  that  so  many  of  these  are  basic  fact* 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  me  briefly  what  you  do  want  * 
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rhe  following  foreign-made  motion  pictures  are  now  being  advertised  for  early 
»ae  in  the  United  States:  Sultanas  of  Love,  Alf's  Button,  Intrigue,  The  Call  of 
uth.  The  Red  Peacock,  John  Forrest  Finds  Himself.  Sir  Arne's  Treasure,  Nero, 
iy  Godiva.  The  Orderly,  The  Last  Payment,  Indian  Tomb,  Mistress  of  the  World, 
araoh's  Wife,  King,  Queen,  and  John,  Dangerous  Lives,  The  Ship,  Possession, 
jamiett,  Sherlock  Holmes,  Judgment,  L'Atlantide,  Power  of  the  Borgias,  and  Fabiola. 
n  nearly  every  instance  these  pictures  are  being  released  by  the  firms  just  named. 
n  other  words,  within  the  last  18  months  American  production  has  gone  off  over 
per  cent  while  foreign  importation  and  exhibition  has  increased    more  than  500 

cent,  with  the  reasonable  probability  that  the  importations  for  the  year  1922  will 
jelv  exceed  those  of  1921. 

i  very  large  percentage  of  the  above  pictures  were  made  by  German.  French. 
lian.  and  English  firms,  but  among  those  advertised  to  be  shown  there  are  several 
de  by  American  firms  abroad.  For  instance,  Mr.  Fox  made  "Nero"  in  Italy. 
i]  he  made  it  here,  he  would  have  kept  a  large  studio  busy  for  a  half  year  and 
pn  employment  to  several  thousand  people, 
'he  pictures  made  by  American  firms  abroad  will  continually  increase,  as  some  of 

large  concerns,  like  the  Famous  Players-Lasky,  already  have  studios  abroad. 
I  other?  are  arranging  to  purchase  or  build  studios. 

he  reason  the  producers  object  to  a  tariff  is  because  they  now  in  large  part  do, 
[  eventually  intend  to  entirely,  control  distribution  and  exhibition,  and  thus  be 
e  to  regulate  the  admission  price,  and  therefore  it  is  to  their  interest  to  manufac- 
p  cheaply  abroad.  The  argument  based  upon  expected  foreign  retaliation  is 
hout  merit. 

'he  Actors'  Equity  Association  represents  the  workers  in  the  motion-picture  field, 
rnpect fully  submits  that  the  specious  and  dust-throwing  arguments  of  the  motion- 
ture  producers  in  this  country  against  the  imposition  of  a  duty  means  one  thing, 
1  one  thing  only — that  they,'  being  few  in  number,  and  practically  controlling 
>ng  them  not  only  production  and  distribution  but  also-  exhibition,  have  decided 
t  at  the  proper  time  these  controlling  companies  can  get  together  and  by  mutual 
moment  and  for  mutual  protection  can  and  will  control  the  price  of  admission  in 
*  country,  and  therefore  that  the  producers  are  in  a  position  where  it  is  to  their 
antage  to  manufacture  where  it  costs  the  least,  even  though  this  may  mean  the 
replanting  of  a  major  part  of  the  motion-picture  industry  to  Europe. 
'he  largest  single  concern,  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation,  is  already  being 
eeeded  against  by  the  United  States  as  a  violator  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
t  must  be  remembered  that  switching  the  industry  is  a  comparatively  easy  task. 
tudio  is  but  four  walls.     It  is  easily  convertible  for  other  uses.     Inside  the  studio 

main  equipment  is  the  electrical  equipment.  This  can  be  boxed  and  sent  any- 
one.    The  rest  is  negligible  in  amount  and  in  value. 

c  is  clearly  apparent  that  if  American  producers  had  not  made  definite  plans  to 
ibroad  they  would  fight  for  a  tariff  instead  of  against  it. 

'he  Government  reports  plainly  show  that  the  industry  in  Europe  is  coming  back 
I  coming  back  fast.  A  late  trade  report  says  that  there  are  now  in  operation  or 
paring  to  operate  1,600  films  companies  in  Germany  alone,  and  that  it  is  even 
v  the  second  largest  industry  in  Germany.  Even  though  this  statement  be  dis- 
mted  50  per  cent  it  spells  immediate  and  vital  competition,  and  it  is  perfectly 
»rent  that  if  the  four  or  five  leading  producers-distributors-exhibitors  who  virtually 
ttrol  and  practically  own  the  industry  in  the  United  States  had  not  decided  to 
aiifacture  abroad  they  would  be  fighting  thiB  situation  which  is  sure  to  come  by 
•ry  means  in  their  power. 

?be  argument  advanced  by  them  against  the  tariff  that  England,  France,  Italy, 
I  Germany  will  retaliate  is  futile.  Germany  and  France  have  already  acted,  and 
<  only  common  sense  to  assume  that  as  each  of  the  countries  just  named  badly  needs 
nnue  they  will,  regardless  of  any  action  we  may  take,  place  a  tax  on  our  exports 
hem. 

loreover,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  these  countries  who  have  not  acted  have 
>ry  motive  to  do  so  in  order  to  furnish  an  incentive  to  their  own  manufacturers 
ebuild  a  native  industry,  just  as  Germany  has  done. 

>om  a  revenue  standpoint  a  60  per  centtad  valorem  duty  should  yield  the  largest 
lira.  Even  this  percentage  of  duty  will,  with  present  manufacturing  costs,  permit 
mportation  at  a  substantial  profit. 

{  mere  comparison  of  European  and  American  manufacturing  costs  makes  it 
went  that  a  substantial  ad  valorem  duty  based  upon  American  valuation  is 
vsaary  to  save  the  industry  from  going  abroad. 
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The  disproportion  between  such  manufacturing  costs  is  so  large  that  it  is  not  expe«~ 
that  even  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  will  prevent  a  large  proportion  of  the  industrv  f  . 
going  to  Europe. 

Its  effect  will  be  to  make  the  producer  careful  to  import  into  this  countn  c. 
pictures  especially  suited  for  the  American  market. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  makte  it  evident  that  once  this  fact  of  suitability  is  det-t- 
upon  a  60  per  cent  duty  is  as  readily  leviable  and  will  be  as  readily  paid  at  a  J*  > 
cent  duty.  For  instance,  "Deception"  cost  less  than  130,000  to  make  in  G^rcai 
David  Griffith  estimates  that  it  would  have  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000  to  make  in  a  - 
country.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that  "Deception"  cost  $50,000  to  make  isxt- 
of  $30,000.  A  60  per  cent  duty  based  on  $500,000  would  be  $300,000.  Add  tr  ± 
the  foreign  cost  of  $50,000  and  we  have  a  total  of  $350,000  which  the  producer  «■•: 
pay  to  lay  down  the  nlm  in  the  United  States  as  against  a  $500,000  cost  herp  - 
other  words,  a  saving  of  $150,000. 

Again,  let  us  assume  the  case  of  a  picture  costing  $20,000  to  make  in  Europe  ** 
$100,000  in  the  United  States.  In  such  case  the  duty  would  be  $60,000,  the  r* 
$20,000,  and  for  $80,000  the  producer  owns  a  picture  which  would  cost  him  |10»« 
in  this  country,  a  saving  of  $20,000. 

The  revenue  to  be  derived  will  be  very  large .  Let  us  assume  that  with  a  60  per  i*- 
duty  two-thirds  of  the  industry  is  saved  to  this  country  and  only  one-third  goes  th~*. 
Let  us  further  assume  that  the  annual  consumption  is  750  films,  at  an  avenp  *• 
of  $75,000.  This  covers,  of  course,  only  feature  films  and  has  nothing  to  d»  ■"-- 
news  reels,  comics,  educational  and  other  features  which  go  to  make  up  a  prar«* 
The  total  value  of  these  is  $56,250,000.  One-third  of  this  is  $18,750,000,  and  *•  > 
cent  of  this  is  $11,250,000. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  not  only  unjust  but  impossible  for  American  labor  to  compete  with  Eun-pn. 
labor  upon  the  present  10  to  1  basis. 

The  men  ana  women  who  work  in  the  industry  have  spent  many  Years  eqaipp-, 
themselves  for  the  work  and  have  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  create?  c 
upbuilding  of  this  industry,  which  is  clearly  entitled   to  be  labeled  "M&J- 1 
America. " 

The  employers — the  producing  class — should  not  be  permitted  to  abohafc  — • 
industry  for  purely  selfish  reasons.  Neither  should  they  be  allowed  to  spend  afcv* 
for  European  labor  and  European  materials  the  millions  of  dollars  collected  in  *l~~* 
sion  fees  in  the  United  States  without  paying  a  substantial  tribute  to  the  In- 
states. 

The  proposed  tariff  of  60  per  cent  will  yield  a  substantial  revenue,  and  at  ihr  *-  ■ 
time  afford  a  fair  measure  of  protection  to  the  workers  in  the  industry,  and  «b 
be  allowed. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  EMEBSON,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  MTDKFEKS 

ENT  PRODUCSB. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  tiua 
have  no  interest  in  the  raw  stock.     I  know  nothing  about  it.    It  ♦}  - 
not  mean  enough  to  me  to  count.     I  am  interested  solely  in  t* 
finished  product. 

I  am  going  to  trjr  to  answer  vour  questions  as  to  why  the  prodo .  - 
are  hot  interested  in  this  tarin.  I  shall  be  very  gladf  to  answer  *:* 
questions  that  you  wish  to  ask  because  I  have  no  secrete  anil  *»'- 
to  be  perfectly  frank  about  it. 

Mr.  Rogers  said  that  Mr.  Griffith  is  the  only  independent  pn*l-  ■' 
who  is  in  favor  of  the  tariff.     I  am  another.     I  want  to  say  that  ti** 
are  other  independent  producers  who  are  in  favor  of  the  taritf  * 
they  do  not  dare  to  come  here  and  say  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  an-  * 
favor  of  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  high  tariff. 

I  am  speaking  as  an  independent  producer  of  motion  picture 
America,  with  no  financial  interest  in  the  importation  of  foreign  Ui- • 
The  independent  producers  who  (I  say  it  with  all  modestV  K*- 
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s  led  the  way  in  the  artistic  development  of  the  motion  picture, 
iding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  market  their  productions  be- 
of  the  ruinous  competition  of  cheaply  made  foreign  films, 
ator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 
Emerson.  We  would  like  what  we  can  get. 
ator  Smoot.  Well,  what  is  it — 50  per  cent  ? 
Emerson.  Fifty,  but,  better  yet,  60. 

leading  independent  producer  of  America  is  and  always  has 
tfr.  D.  W.  Griffith,  a  man  who  has  done  more  for  the  develop- 
of  the  motion  picture  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together.  Mr. 
h  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  attend  this  hearing  and  speak  for 
If,  but,  unfortunately,  the  hearing  comes  at  a  time  when  he  is 
?d  in  putting  on  his  new  picture  in  Bpston,  and  he  could  not 
lv  be  nere.  Last  Saturday  the  secretary  of  his  company  tele- 
el  me  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Griffith  wished  me  to  speak  for  him. 
#r  sent  me  a  letter.  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Griffith  is  thoroughly 
ir  with  what  I  am  to  say  to  you  and  is  in  hearty  accord  with 
word. 

other  independent  producers  are  also  in  favor  of  the  tariff, 
>  not  dare  to  say  so. 
fttor  McCumber.  Why? 

Emerson.  Because  their  pictures  are  distributed  by  these  big 
ations  who  are  making  the  pictures  in  Europe,  and  they  are 
3d  to  it. 
Rogers.  That  is  an  unfair  statement.     The  only  dissenting 

ras  expressed  by 

Emerson  (interposing).  I  will  tell  you  that  every  independent 

?cr  that  I  have  spoken  to  has  said  that  he  is  in  favor  of  it. 

Rogers.  That  is  an  unfair  statement. 

itor  McCumber.  Just  a  moment,  please.    You  were  given  an 

unity  to  testify  and  others  will  nave  an  equal  opportunity 

it  being  interrupted. 

Rogers.  I  beg  the  committee's  pardon. 

itor  McCumber.  The  language  which  you  used  was  improper 

ge  to  be  used  before  this  committee.    You  have  had  an  oppor- 

to  speak,  and  the  committee  desires  to  accord  that  same 
unity  to  other  witnesses,  who  should  be  courteously  treated, 
hr  by  the  committee  but  by  all  others  in  the  room. 
Emerson.  We  are  not  asking  you  merely  to  adopt  this  schedule 

Fordney  House  bill,  which  provides  for  a  30  per  cent  tariff 
on  American  valuation,  but  we  are  asking  you,  on  behalf  of 

0  American  citizens  engaged  in  the  production  of  motion 
ts,  that  you  should  at  least  double  that  30  per  cent  tariff, 

1  it  60  per  cent,  or  at  least  50  per  cent,  on  the  American 
ion.  I  do  not  come  before  you  as  an  expert  in  economics, 
lining  and  experience  have  not  been  along  that  line,  and  it 
be  presumptuous  of  me  to  try  to  tell  a  committee  of  experts 
s  yourselves  what  the  British  Government  or  the  French 
unent,  or  any  other  Government,  is  likely  to  do  in  retaliation 

America  puts  a  tariff  on  foreign  films.  That  is  a  matter,  it 
to  me,  that  we  can  safely  leave  to  your  superior  knowledge, 
certainly  know  better  than  we  do  wnat  has  oeen  the  reaction 
gn  Governments  to  our  tariff  legislation  in  the  past,  and  what, 
re,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future. 
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The  mere  fact  that  an  interested  individual  or  a  group  of  into* 
individuals  in  England  or  France  or  anywhere  else  may  have  *jr« 
certain  threats,  it  seems  to  me,  means  very  little,  because,  aft?: 
the  imposition  of  tariff  duties  is  a  governmental  function.  B: 
does  seem  to  us  simply  common  horse  sense  to  assume  that  Eur* 
countries  are  going  to  put  a  tariff  on  films  whether  we  do  «>: : 
because  they  are  all  desperately  hard  up  and  are  goinp  i  i 
money  from  every  possible  source.  They  have  already  oone  ? 
France  and  in  Australia,  and  to  me  it  is  ridiculous  toassun*  ! 
the  action  of  these  countries  is  to  punish  us  for  our  nusromiu 

1)assing  a  tariff  bill  which  hasn't  yet  been  passed.  At  any  rat*  * 
lave  put  the  tariff  on.  It  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  these  two  four.- 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  take  it  off,  even  if  you  do  not  pass  tin 
so  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  i 

As  to  the  action  of  Australia  in  raising  its  tariff,  that  is  a  j<»t 
means  nothing  at  *all.    They  have  raised  their  tariff,  I  am  iro^-a 
from  l^d.  to  3d.  per  foot  of  film,  which  means,  of  course,  tin' 
raise  itself  amounts  to  l£d.  per  foot.    Now,  what  does  that  aim* 
on  a  5,000-foot  feature  picture?    It  amounts  to  exactly  £31  5?  • 
equals,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  $128.75.     Who  cares  i  * 
about  a  tax  of  $128.75  on  a  feature  mm,  the  sales  of  which  rut 
hundreds  of  thousands  ?    If  that  is  a  sample  of  the  retaliate  * 
speak  of,  we  needn't  waste  any  sleep  over  that. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are  not  asking  for  i 
hibitive  tariff.     We  welcome  the  better  European  films  as  pr*' 
a  healthy  artistic  stimulus  and  competition.     But   we  o*>  - 
tariff  sufficiently  high  to  bring  the  cost  of  these  imported  film-  - 
where  near  what  they  would  cost  if  made  in  America,  and  th;- 
only  secure  from   these  importations  funds  for   the  Govern 
but  also  protect  from  destruction  this  great  industry  whi- 
been  built  up  chiefly  since  19U4. 

I  have  said  that  we  do  not  seek  a  prohibitive  tariff,  and  *• 
not.  But  if  a  tariff  battle  should  by  any  chance  ensue  !••• 
America,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  foreign  countries  whu  ■  1 
duce  pictures,  on  the  other,  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  s*»  •' 
they  would  have  a  possible  chance  to  win,  for  the  simple  ** 
that  the  American  market  is  more  than  four  times  greater  th*. 
market  of  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world  combined.  I 
talked  many  times  with  the  largest  producers  and  distribute* 
this  country,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  in  which  thrj 
eign  sales  amounted  to  more  than  18  per  cent  of  their  toU:  >i 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  very  much  less. 

The  largest  producing  organization  and  the  largest  distr.*  A 
organization   in   the  world   to-day  is   the   Famous   Plavers-Lj 
Corporation.     They  also  have  a  most  complete  and  etfec*   a 
gamzation   for   the   foreign   distribution   of   their   product*     ' 
urally  they  are  not  spreading  broadcast  the  details  of  thr.- 
ness,  but  I  have  it  on  what  I  consider  very  good  aulhoru 
their  total  sales  last  year  were  around  $37,000,000,  wkik  ' 
foreign  sales  were  around  $4,000,000.     So  it  is  easy  to  fcu* 
that  their  foreign  sales  amounted  to  10.8  of  their  total  &*!«*»     ' 
these  figures  may  be  challenged,  but  in  that  case  I  feel   K" 
dent  of  their  approximate  accuracy  that  I  would  suggest.  J  • 
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presume,  that  an  investigation  on  your  part  could  very  easily 
lish  their  truth  or  their  falsity. 

*  whole  point  of  my  contention  is  simply  this,  that  if  all  the 
*ts  of  the  world  were  cut  off  from  American  pictures,  and  if, 
ti,  .the  American  market  were  cut  off  from  foreign  pictures — a 
lion,  mind  you,  which  I  neither  anticipate  nor  wish— but  if 
v  chance  it  should  happen,  American  producers  with  nothing 
lieir  American  markets  to  draw  from  could  still  pay  good, 
,  living  American  salaries  to  everybody  concerned,  and  at 
one  time  make  for  themselves  a  very  handsome  profit.  I  do 
elieve  that  statement  can  by  any  possibility  be  convincingly 
cessfully  contradicted. 

course,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  situation  is  ever  coming 
;s,  because  I  take  no  stock  in  all  this  hysteria  about  retaliation. 
I  see  it,  an  adequate  tariff  will  have  two  results  and  no  more: 

it  will  raise  funds  for  the  Government,  and,  secondly,  it  will 
ve  to  America  at  least  a  part  of  our  industry  instead  of  letting 
transferred  bodily  to  Europe,  a  process  which  is  taking  place 
>  present  time  witn  alarming  rapidity. 

ope  that  you  will  realize,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  the  high- 
I  stars  who  are  going  to  suffer  by  the  destruction  of  the  indus- 
ere.  The  producers  will  still  deal  with  these  stars  because 
need  them.  Nor  will  the  highly  paid  directors  be  affected. 
the  little  fellows,  the  rank  and  file,  the  artisans  and  the  work- 
&,  who  are  being  driven,  more  and  more  every  day,  out  of 
>yment.     What  many  producers  are  doing  to-day  and  what 

one  of  us  will  have  to  do  unless  we  have  tnis  tariff  is  to  take 
nerican  director  or  an  American  star  and  go  over  to  Europe 
ake  our  pictures.  We  shall  employ  European  actors,  scenic 
*.  carpenters,  electricians,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  while  all 
classes  in  America  will  be  thrown  out  of  work. 
lator  Jones.  Do  you  think  these  pictures  made  over  there 
I  be  as  popular  as  the  domestic  pictures  ? 

Emerson.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  Senator. 
ucture  ran  16  weeks  at  the  Criterion  Theater, 
ator  Jones.  How  many  pictures  have  been  imported  ? 

Emerson.  How  many  ? 
ator  Jones.  Yes. 

Emerson.  I  should  say  four  or  five  hundred,  at  a  guess.  The 
us  Players  Corporation  said  that  they  had  about  200  pictures 
ivere  bad.    They  were  German  pictures  and  they  could  not  use 

That  may  be  true,  but  one  came  out  named  "  Deception. " 
iator  Jones.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  case  that  our  people  would 
?re  and  make  the  pictures  ? 

Emerson.  I  not  only  think  they  would,  but  they  are  doing  it. 
iator  Jones.  Are  they  making  that  kind  of  picture  ? 

Emerson.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  making  the  bad  pic- 

They  are  making  good  ones. 
iator  Jones.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you. 

Emerson.  "Theodora,"  for  instance,  had  a  run  of  about  12  or 
eeks.  "Hamlet"  had  a  run  at  the  Astor  Theater  for  weeks, 
sion r '  ran  for  weeks  and  broke  all  records.  "Deception  "  ran  for 
ks  at  the  Riviera,  breaking  all  records. 
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These  German  pictures  have  smut  in  them  which  wont  ; 
America.     They  bring  them  over  and  they  get  clever  men  whop'j 
them  and  fix  them  up  and  make  them  fit  for  American  consump^ 
They  sell  them  for  fortunes  in  this  country  and  the  importers  gr : 
money.    The  Government  gets  nothing.    The  American  worii- 
of  whom  there  are  250,000  in  the  motion-picture  business,  i* :» 
thrown  out  of  work. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  not  a  prediction  as  to  what  may  happen, 
happening  to-day.     The  Famous  Players-Lasky  organization  hi' 
studio  in  London,  another  in  Berlin,  another  in  India,  and,  I  ur* 
stand,  they  are  planning  one  in  France.    They  have  engaged 
German  director,  Ernst  Lubitch,  and  are  bringing  him  to  An>ir. 
for  six  weeks  to  study  the  latest  improvements  in  American  p>M 
tion,  so  that  he  can  then  go  back  to  Germany  and  make  pk:^ 
which  will  have  even  a  better  sale  in  America  than  those  he  h&  -' 
over  here  already;  and  he  will  make  them  with  German  v\ 
receiving  from  4  cents  a  day  up,  and  not  very  far  up,  either. 

Senator  Jones.  Four  cents  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  at  4  cents  a  day  he  will  not  last  very  loa: 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  he  will;  because  he  is  getting  8  marks  tl- 
normally,  means  $2.     The  same  man  in  America  is  paid  $7.50  f«* 
same  work,  and  the  other  salaries  are  in  proportion. 

Senator  Jones.  I  still  think  that  the  4-cents-a-day  man  will  -*ir 
to  death  before  he  competes  with  you  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Emerson.  No;  because  4  cents  means  8  marks. 

Senator  Jones.  That  does  not  amount  to  anything,  even  in  ' 
many. 

Mr.  Emerson.  In  Italy  you  can  get  an  extra  man  for  40  c*»: ■: 
day,  American  money. 

Senator  Jones.  That  may  be  the  fact,  but  it  is  also  the  far: : 
in  my  judgment,  that  a  4-cents-a-day  man  can  not  last  very  to*: 

Mr.  Emerson.  As  the  exchange  situation  improves,  the  *itu." 
generally  will'  improve. 

In  England  and  France  the  Famous  Players  did  not  find  air.  _ 
directors,  so  they  sent  over  American  directors  to  make  thii: 
tures,  with  European  actors,  scene  painters,  carpenters,  elivtr 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  the  cost  of  the  pictures,  of  oomvr  . 
but  a  fraction  of  what  they  would  cost  in  America. 

Meantime  the  Famous  flayers'  studio  in  New  York  is  clo«d.  ^ 
their  Los  Angeles  studio,  wliich  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was  w*- 
10  companies,  is  to-day  working  3.     European  actors  and  wo:* 
are  getting  employment  and  the  Americans  are  walking  the  >c 
or  are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Fox  is  doing  exactly  the  same  thing.     He  sent  his  best  «iir- ' 
Mr.  Edwards,  to  Rome,  where  he  has  just  completed  a  picture  « 
"Nero,"  and  is  just  now  about  to  start  another,  to  be  follow*, 
doubtedly,  by  another  and  another  and  another.     Meanwh'.* 
activities  of  the  Fox  studio  in  New  York  have  been  rwluceii  •*  • 
companies  to  3,  and  in  Los  Angeles  from  12  companies  to  *     '. 
that  brings  us,  gentlemen,  to  the  milk  in   the  coconut.    Y»». 
confronted  here  by  an  anomalous  situation  which  you  nm*1 
noted. 
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One  of  the  Senators  asked  why  are  these  producers  not  here  to 
sak  for  this  tariff.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Here  we  are  asking  for  a 
iff  on  foreign  films,  and  the  big  producers  of  the  country  are  not 
th  us.  Now,  why  ?  There  is  a  good  reason,  and  it  is  not  far  to 
sk.  It  is  simply  that  the  big  producers  have  made  up  their  minds 
shift  the  industry  to  the  place  where  they  can  produce  at  the  low- 
.  possible  cost  and  then  bring  their  products  back  here  where  they 
l  sell  at  the  highest  possible  price.  You  might  remember,  gen- 
men,  that  the  distribution  of  pictures  in  America  is  concentrated 
the  hands  of  a  very  small  number  of  distributing  organizations, 
irl y  all  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  same  big  producers  who  are 
posing  this  bill.  Among  them  they  practically  control  the  thea- 
s  of  this  country,  and  tney  consequently  can  almost  dictate  th^ 
ces  at  which  their  pictures  shall  be  sold. 

What  has  been  the  effect  so  far  upon  the  industry  in  America? 
is  about  a  year  and  a  half  since  the  effect  of  this  foreign  invasion 
*an  to  be  felt.  So,  I  should  like  to  give  you  some  comparative 
ures  as  to  the  condition  of  the  industry  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and 

day. 

[n  New  York  a  year  and  a  half  ago  61  companies  were  working, 
-day  but  22  companies  are  at  work. 

[n  IjOS  Angeles  a  year  and  a  half  ago  147  companies  were  working, 
ilo  to-day  but  61  companies  are  working.     The  total  number  of 
npanies  working  a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  New  York  and  Los 
geles  was  208,  while  to-dav  they  number  but  83. 
Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  percentage  of  exportations  of  these 
tures,  about  15  or  18  per. cent? 
Mr.  Emerson.  Not  possibly  more  than  18  per  cent. 
Senator  Jones.  What  is  the  percentage  of  pictures  imported  ? 
VIr.  Emerson.  I  have  not  figured  the  percentage,  but  the  point  is 
s.  if  I  may  say  so,  that  the  exportation,  as  against  years  of  importa- 
ns,  has  just  begun,  so  that  the  percentage  would  not  be  a  fair  one 
any  case. 

Senator  Jones.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this,  that  if  these  peo- 
•  export  18  per  cent  of  their  product,  how  are  they  going  to  get 
id  for  18  per  cent  of  their  product  unless  we  import  some  ? 
Vfr.  Emerson.  I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

Senator  Jones.  How  are  these  people  who  are  exporting  going  to 
:  paid  for  their  exports  unless  we  import  something  ? 
Vfr.  Emerson.  We  have  no  objection  to  importing  something.  All 
ask  for  is  a  tariff  which  will  bring  the  cost  of  the  imports  somewhere 
*r  the  American  costs.  That  will  decresse  the  importations,  of 
irse. 

Senator  Jones.  Don't  you  hope  to  exclude  a  lot  of  these  pictures  ? 
Mr.  Emerson.  A  lot  of  them  should  be  excluded. 
Senator  Jones.  And  isn't  that  stopping  importation  ( 
Vfr.  Emerson.  Certainly.     Doesn't  any  tariff  stop  importations '! 
Senator  Jones.  I  think  it  does,  but  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago 
leave  the  inference  that  you  did  not  want  to  exclude  them.     Did 
u  want  me  to  draw  that  inference  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  said  that  I  did  not  ask  for  a  prohibitive  tariff,  but 
fit  the  good  ones  would— — 
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Senator  Jones  (interposing) .  But  you  want  to  keep  a  lot  of  :K* 
out? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  are  these  people  who  export  18  per  cen# 
their  product  going  to  get  paid  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  They  exported  that  same  18  per  cent  when  ther*  * 
not  a  picture  made  in  Europe. 

Senator  Jones.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  ibb  to  keep  up  the  export  vr*c 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  if  it  comes  to  that  *. 
American  market  is  sufficient  to  supply  this  country. 

Senator  Jones.  You  want  to  confine  these  people  to  the  Amen  .-• 
market  ? 
%  Mr.  Emerson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  you  not  by  doing  that  throw  out  of  emp-.    - 
ment  the  very  people  for  whom  you  pretend  to  be  pleading  i 

Mr.  Emerson.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  be  affected  onh  * 
those  countries  which  make  tne  pictures,  which  are  comparator 
few. 

Senator  Jones.  Three  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes;  France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  that  is,  as«r 
ing  that  they  are  going  to  retaliate. 

Senator  Jones.  Those  countries  want  wheat,  corn,  oat*,  v 
products  of  that  kind,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jones.  How  are  they  going  to  compete  unless  they  <* 
send  something  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  understand  what  you  mean,  but  we  do  not  v*: 
them  to  compete  to  the  extent  of  destroying  the  industry. 

Senator  Jones.  Some  of  these  gentleman  say  that  it  is  not  p«v 
to  destroy  the  industry. 

Mr,  Emerson.  Who  says  so  ? 

Senator  Jones.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  said  so. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Then  how  does  he  account  for  the  fact  that  50  t»' 
cent  has  already  been  destroyed?     He  belongs  to  one  of  those  d**r-» 

Senator  Jones.  They  malce  these  pictures  here  to-day,  do  tlv* 
not? 

Mr.  Emerson.  They  make  them  cheaper  over  there  than  they  r %. 
here. 

Senator  Jones.  If  this  country  gets  pictures  and  we  are  Mt  ■ 
exchange  some  wheat  and  some  corn  and  some  beef  and  cotton  '  - 
those  pictures  and  our  people  are  not  hurt 

Mr.  Emerson  (interposing).  But  they  are  hurt.  Sixty  per  c*. 
of  them  are  out  of  employment  now. 

Senator  Jones.  They  say  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Emerson.  But  1  can  prove  it.  He  said  his  activities  hav*  be* 
reduced  60  per  cent. 

Senator  Jones.  But  that  has  not  been  caused  bj*  these  import 
tions. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Very  largely,  sir,  by  these  importations. 

Senator  Jones.  How  many  pictures  have  come  in  from  abroad  • 

Mr.   Emerson.  I   think  I  can   tell  you  fairly  accurately    T> 
general  concensus  of  opinion  among  distributors  is  that  the  busin^ 
has  fallen  off  30  per  cent  this  year  from  normal. 
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nator  Jones.  I  think  a  great  many  businesses  have  fallen  off 
i  more  than  that. 

\  Emerson.  But  the  production  activities  have  fallen  off  60  per 

whereas  the  other  is  30  per  cent.     It  must  be  because  of  foreign 

stations.     Of  course,  I  am  assuming  that  you  want  to  protect 

Lmerican  industry.     If  you  do  not  want  to,  I  nave  nothing  further 

nator  McCumber.  Your  10  minutes  have  run  to  20.     Will  you 

auickly  ? 
\  Emerson.  I  am  very  sorry.     I  can  stop  now,  if  you  wish  it. 
nator  McCumber.  No;  you  may  conclude. 
:.  Emerson.  I  was  referring  a  moment  ago  to  the  effect  upon  the 
stry  in  America.     This  result  has  come  about  in  one  year  and  a 
since  the  importation  of  foreign  films  began.     In  other  words, 
?r  cent  of  the  industry  in  this  country  has  been  wiped  out  in  one 
and  a  half.  • 

may  be  claimed  that  a  large  part  of  this  decrease  in  production 
e  to  hard  times,  and  undoubtedly  a  large  part  of  it  is,  but  not 
y  so  much  as  you  might  suppose.  The  motion-picture  business 
;uliar.  It  is  not  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the  clothing  business, 
x  ample. 

hard  times  a  man  will  wear  an  old  suit  or  overcoat  another 

,  although  it  may  be  a  little  shabby.     Consequently,  consump- 

of  and  demand  for  clothing  are  lessened.     Not  so  with  the  pic- 

;•     The  demand  for  pictures  to-day  by  the  theaters  which  ex- 

them  is  by  no  means  60  per  cent  less  than  it  was  one  and  one-half 

5  ago,  because  comparatively  few  theaters  have  closed.  The 
>itors  are  making  less  money  than  they  made  two  years  ago, 
hey  have  to  have  pictures  to  keep  their  houses  open,  and  you  can 

on  it  that  they  are  not  using  anything  like  60  per  cent  fewer 
ires  than  they  used  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  And  yet  the  number 
ctures  made  in  this  country  has  decreased  60  per  cent  in  a  year 

6  half. 

similar  situation  prevails  in  the  theater  to-day;  that  is,  on  the 
ring;  stage.  As  far  as  patronage  is  concerned,  there  is  the  worst 
>n  the  theater  has  known  for  20  years.  And  yet  more  plays 
been  produced  in  New  York  this  season  so  far  than  were  produced 
similarperiod  last  season  or  the  season  before,  which  were  banner 
>ns.  Tney  must  keep  their  theaters  open,  and  so  must  the  pro- 
ors  of  the  motion-picture  theaters,  and  to  keep  them  open  they 

have  pictures.  To  be  sure,  they  can  occasionally  ring  in  an 
icture  which  they  can  get  cheap,  but  let  them  do  that  60  per  cent 
e  time,  or  50  per  cent  or  40  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  see  how 
they  will  hold  their  patronage.     They  do  not  dare  do  it.     They 

have  new  pictures.  And  yet  production  has  decreased  60  per 
in  a  year  and  a  half. 

ill  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  films  lower  the  prices  of  ad- 
on  to  the  public?  I  think  not,  and  for  the  very  reason  that 
nen  who  are  making  the  pictures  abroad  or  are  bringing  the 
p  foreign-made  pictures,  are  the  men  who  virtually  control 
ibution  in  this  country  and  so  have  the  power  to  keep  prices  to 
ighest  notch  that  the  traffic  will  bear. 

truig  the  past  years  dozens  of  these  European  pictures  bought  or 
»  at  a  ridiculously  low  cost  have  been  distributed  and  shown  in 
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every  theater  of  any  consequence  in  this  country,  but  I  hare  i 
to  learn  of  a  single  instance  where  a  lower  admission  prkv  1 
charged  for  these  pictures  than  for  the  costly  American  produ<  u 

Senator  Curtis.  Some  of  them  have  increased  the  price. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Yes. 

The  public  has  not  profited,  the  exhibitors  have  not  profited  n 
the  men  who  have  brought  these  pictures  into  this  country  and  i 
tributed  them  have  made  millions.  It  has  been  very  fine  for  xbn 
but  rather  tough  on  everybody  else  concerned,  including  the  Got t 
ment,  which  means  the  taxpayers. 

Senator  Jones.  How  are  they  affected  by  domestic  product/-; 
if  it  does  not  result  in  reducing  the  price  of  admission,  except  bv  u 
exclusion  of  these  pictures  altogether? 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  seems  to  me  so  obvious.  If  we  have,  for  in>UA-i 
in  New  York,  we  will  say  on  Broadway,  five  high-class  motion-pet-.' 
houses,  they  must  change  their  pictures  once  every  week.  Tht 
means  that  they  must  have  a  picture  every  week.  If  a  picture  n  • 
from  Germany  and  plays  at  the  Capital  Tneater,  for  instance,  ami  -• 
make  a  picture,  it  can  not  play  there  that  week.  I  am  not  adro-j". : 
the  entire  destruction  of  competition. 

Senator  Jones.  It  seems  to  mo  that  the  cost  of  pictures  k  t 
all,  a  very  small  item.     It  is  rather  a  question  of  tne  desiwbilin  i 
attractiveness  of  the  picture  which  controls  the  last  analysis. 

Mr.  Emerson.  That  controls  the  receipts  in  the  last  analy^  *  j 
very  large  extent.  But  they  can  make  as  attractive  pic  tons  i*  ■ 
can.     The  good  ones  are  as  good  as  ours  are.  I 

So,  gentlemen,  we  beg  of  you,  if  it  is  a  possible  or  prirtvvi 
thing,  to  investigate  this  matter,  to  look  up  tbo  comparative  ■*  -'J 
of  pictures  here  and  abroad,  and  then  to  ascertain  the  avrr*:| 
selling  price  of  pictures  in  this  country,  for  we  honestly  believe  '* 
the  results  of  such  an  investigation  will  be  that  you  will  concludr  \iv 
the  greatest  revenue  will  accrue  to  this  country  as  well  as  thegrr**^ 
protection  to  our  industry  here  by  raising  this  tariff  from  30  per  ■ 
to  60  per  cent,  or  at  the  very  least  50  per  cent,  on  the  Ahut  / 
valuation  plan. 

STATEMENT   OF    SIEGFRID    F.    HARTMAN,    REPRESENTING  t2* 

UNIVERSAL  FILM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Mr.  Haetman.  Mr.    Chairman   and   gentlemen,    I    repre^n' 
Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  manafart" 
and  producers  of  motion  pictures  in  this  country.     It  was  <•:  j 
to-day  by  Mr.  Turner  that  the  company  which  I  represent  purp^ 
to  proceed  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  making  motinn-p*' 
films  in  this  country.     I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  that  i?  r. 
accurate  statement  of  the  facts.     The  Universal  Film  Manuf* 
ing  Co.  has  an  investment  in  this  country  of  over  $u\000t000  in  I  •■ 
and  equipment,  located  mostly  in  the  West,  and  some  of  it  in  N 
Jersey.     That  plant  and  equipment  is  now  being  utilized  at  " 
nearly  its  full  capacity  in  the  production  of  motion  picture*.    ^' 
not  afraid  of  foreign  competition.     We  do  not  want  anr  **rT 
finished  motion-picture  negatives,  simply  because  we  do  not  »  * 
face  retaliatory  legislation,  which  we  feel  certain  we  will  have  I  •• 
in  connection  with  a  high  tariff  on  finished  motion-picture  nw  ■ 
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* 

Our  experience  is  that  the  receipts  that  we  derive  from  our  foreign 
tploitation  of  films  represent  our  profit,  and  if  the  foreign  markets 
•e  cut  off  our  profit  will  be*  gone. 
Senator  Smoot.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Hartman.  The  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co.  Thank 
>u  verv  much. 

MOVING-PICTURE  FILMS  (UNEXPOSED). 

[Paragraph  1451.] 

CATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  H.  COLE,  SHARON,  MASS.,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  MOVINO-rtCTUBE  FILM  INDUSTRY. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  ahead  and  make  your  statement? 
Mr.  Cole.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  committee  to 
ive  those  industries  that  are  taking  the  same  position  on  items  of 
ic  tariff  represented  by  one  spokesman,  I  have  been  selected  to 
present  the  Ansco  Co.,  of  Bingnamton,  N.  Y.;  the  Bay  State  Film 
;>.,  of  Sharon,  Mass.;  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and  the  Powers 
ilm  Products  (Inc.),  both  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  all  manufacturers 

moving-picture  film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed. 
am,  with  your  permission,  filing  briefs  with  your  committee  for 
tese  four  companies  to-day. 

Moving-picture  film  sensitized  but  not  exposed  nor  developed  is 
>w  on  the  free  list  under  the  present  tariff  act.  Under  House  bill 
156,  paragraph  1451,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  American 
iluation,  is  imposed  on  moving  picture  films.  We  urge  that  this 
ity  is  not  hign  enough  even  to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
■ice  at  which  foreign  film  is  sold  in  this  country  and  the  actual  cost 

making  American  film,  and  of  course  the  cost  of  making  foreign 
m  is  necessarily  lower  than  the  selling  price. 

At  the  time  when  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  moving 
cture  film  were  presented  before  the  House  in  the  early  part  of  the 
»ar  a  less  amount  of  protection  was  requested  than  we  now  ask. 
nee  that  time  the  rate  of  exchange  and  further  evidence  of  lowering 
reign  cost  of  production,  have  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  ask  for 
ic  additional  protection  that  we  now  do. 
We  would  therefore  urge  the  committee  to  impose  a  specific  duty 

not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  foot  on  positive  film 
id  not  less  than  \\  cents  per  foot  on  negative  film. 
Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  per  square  foot  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  That  is  per  linear  foot.  If  this  specific  duty  is  not 
lposed  we  request  and  urge  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent 
merican  valuation.  If  the  bill  is  passed  on  the  basis  of  foreign 
iluation  we  would  ask  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent. 
If  a  specific  duty  is  imposed,  all  uncertainty  as  regards  cost  will 
\  removed  and  both  the  importer  and  the  American  manufacturer 
ill  know  exactly  where  they  stand. 

Moving-picture  film  is  produced  by  coating  celuloid  pyroxilin  with 
lotographic  emulsion.  To  manufacture  a  satisfactory  product  of 
lifonn  standard  and  quality  requires  special  plants  and  machinery 

expensive  construction  as  well  as  long  experience  and  technical 
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skill  of  the  highest  order.     Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  til: 
sold  is  positive  and  10  per  cent  is  negative. 

This  industry  is  essentially  American-,  created  by  the  genius « * 
Americans,  and  its  supremacy  here  should  be  maintained;  but  to  <i 
this,  the  basic  patents  now  having  expired,  will  require  the  duty  *- 
advocate. 

On  January  1,   1921,  there  were  five  manufacturers  of  movm;'- 

Sicture  film  in  the  United  States,  namely:  Ansco  Co.,  Binghamtor. 
[.  Y.;  Bay  State  Film  Co.,  Sharon,  Mass.;  Eastman  Kodak  0 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Eagle  Rock  Film  Co.,  Eagle  Rock,  N.  J.;  Pow> 
Film  Products  (Inc.),  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  two  last-mention* 
plants  have  been  closed  for  some  months  because  of  foreign  con- 
petition. 

The  total  investment  of  American  film  manufacturers  for  plat: 
and  equipment  not  suitable  for  other  purposes  represents  an  agg^ 
gate  oi  approximately  $50,000,000. 

We  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  duty  we  ask  t> 
imposed  as  evidenced  by  the  following  facts: 

(a)  The  cost  of  production  to  the  American  manufacturer  is  Jl  v 
per  hundred  feet.  This  is  based  on  the  actual  figures  for  the  firs' 
11  months  of  1921  as  taken  from  the  books  of  the  Bay  Stat*  Tir 
Co.  of  Massachusetts  as  follows: 

Celluloid  per  hundred  feet  celluloid  (film  base) $1 " 

Silver  nitrate,  gelatin,  and  other  chemicals 3  L 

Labor  and  manufacturing  expense 

Overhead lfl 

Total i«.- 

This  total  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  depreciation  r 

return  on  invested  dapital. 

These  figures  include  average  wages  to  employees  of  $4.80  perdf* 
The  present  selling  price  of  American  positive  film  is  $2.25  |K 

hundred  feet. 

(b)  As  against  the  American  cost  of  $1.92  per  hundred  feet  re- 
selling price  of  Agfa  (German  film)  in  Germany  is  from  92  cents  t. 
$l*per  hundred  feet.  This  includes  the  manufacturer's  profit,  ther- 
fore  the  cost  of  production  must  be  less. 

(c)  The  following  letter  from  an  American  consumer  is  submits 
as  proof  of  recent  prices  of  German-made  film: 

210  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Cm, 

Sepffmbrr  19,  M 
Bay  State  Film  Co.,  Sliaron,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  requesting  information  regarding  pRft* 
foreign  film  stock. 

In  June,  1921,  my  representative,  Mr.  Milton  P.  Schreyer,  purchased  for  & 
Berlin  1,000,000  feet  of  Agfa  moving-picture  positive  film  at  a  price  in  marks  *q^- 
lent,  at  the  then  prevailing  rate  of  exchange,  to  97  cents  per  hundred  feet    » 
total  cost  to  me  of  this  film,  all  exports  duties  and  other  expense?  paid,  lanoV 
New  York,  was  $1.31  per  hundred  feet. 

About  a  month  later  my  representative  in  Berlin  was  offered  a  contract  a*«" 
a  large  quantity  of  Agfa  film  at  a  price  equivalent  to  1  cent  per  foot,  f.  o.  b.  G#?  » 
port. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Victoii  W.  Gow*n 
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(d)  As  additional  support  of  cost  figures  of  foreign  film  I  submit: 
As  additional  support  of  the  cost  figures  on  a  foreign  film,  I  submit 

Exhibit  A,  copy  of  invoice  dated  September  23,  1921,  showing 
49,490  feet  of  German  film  sold  to  the  rowers  Film  Products  (Inc.) 
t  1.01  marks  per  foot.  On  that  day  the  mark  was  $0.0093,  which 
tiould  make  the  price  of  this  film  in  American  money  94  cents  per 
undred  feet  laid  down  in  New  York  City,  all  cost,  transportation, 
ml  export  duties  paid. 

Exhibit  A. 

I  nvoice  of  Omnia  Import  Corporation,  261  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

To  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Seven  cases  containing  positive  motion-picture  film  stock,  not  perforated,  249,490 
•et,  at  1.01  marks,  251,984.90  marks. 

One  and  one-hundredth  marks  per  foot  at  the  rate  of  exchange  September  23,  1921, 
amely,  0.0093  per  mark,  equals  0.0094  per  foot,  or  94  cents  per  hundred  feet. 

Central  Union  Trust  Co.. 

New  York,  December  6,  1921. 
owers  Film  Products  (Inc.), 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  As  requested  by  telephone  to-day,  we  are  giving  you  below  our 
verage  selling  rate  for  marks,  in  check  on  Berlin  on  the  dates  mentioned:  September 
3,  1921,  0.0093  per  mark;  November  7,  1921,  0.0035}  per  mark;  November  17,  1921, 
.0038}  per  mark. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  Hennessy,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

I  also  submit  Exhibit  B  (omitted),  letter  from  James  H.  White,  of 
\ew  York  City,  formerly  an  agent  for  foreign  film,  dated  Septem- 
>er  23,  1921,  in  which  he  states  that  he  is  quoted  a  price  on  German- 
narle  positive  film  landed  in  New  York  at  $1.20  per  hundred  feet. 

I  also  submit  Exhibit  C  (omitted),  quotations  oi  Agfa  film  in  Ger- 
nany  from  1913  to  date  with  equivalent  cost  in  American  money. 
They  run  from  $2.61  per  hundred  feet  in  1913  down  to  $0,825  per 
i undred  feet  on  October  10,  1921. 

(e)  Furthermore,  the  American  manufacturer  is  at  a  tremendous 
lisadvantage  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  because  he  no^  has  to 
>ay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  the  celluloid  base,  which  comprises  75 
>er  cent  ot  the  total  cost  of  the  materials  that  enter  into  the  manu- 
acture  of  the  film.  This  amounts  to  40  per  cent  per  hundred  feet 
>f  film  under  the  present  tariff  act,  and  under  House  bill  7456  the 
luty  would  amount  to  50  cents  per  hundred  feet  of  film  (American 
valuation) .  As  roll  celluloid,  it  is  subject  to  this  duty,  but  by  coating 
t  with  a  photographic  emulsion  it  is  allowed  to  come  in  free,  a  great 
njustice  to  us,  if  we  are  not  given  an  equivalent  duty  on  film. 

(0  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  brief  of  J.  E.  Brulatour, 
rf  New  York  City,  who  while  acting  as  selling  agent  for  French  film 
u  1910  was  able  to  import  this  French  film,  pay  the  25  per  cent  duty 
n  effect  at  that  time,  and  then  made  handsome  profit  of  one-half 
vnt  per  foot. 

As  evidenced  that  the  importations  of  foreign  films  is  increasing 
i>y  leaps  and  bounds  under  the  present  free  list,  1  submit  the  following 
igures  showing  the  actual  imports  into  this  country  of  foreign  un- 
exposed film  according  to  the  Government  record  [reading]: 
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Estimated  value  of  imports  of  unexposed  film*. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  21,201,874  feet $424,  <u 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  46,485,434  feet 930. 0* 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921, 134,118,621  feet .^ 2, 680, <n ' 

Month  of  July,  1921,  13,990,500  feet «.<•. 

Month  of  August,  1921,  15,124,600  feet 221,  wi  ■ 

Month  of  September,  1921,  19,360,100  feet 454.  ow 

Month  of  October,  1921,  23,828,100  feet 397.  «■ 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  not  be  a  natural  demand  for  nw.\ 
of  these  foreign  films  on  account  of  the  subject  of  the  pictures? 

Mr.  Cole.  This  is  unexposed  film,  not  the  exposed  film.  This  h 
purely  a  manufacturing  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  also  included  in  pur 
observations  the  exposed  film. 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir;  I  only  represent  the  manufacturers  of  tfcn 
unexposed  film,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pictures  at  all. 

The  importations  for  the  first  four  months  of  1921  have  been  n; 
the  rate  of  216,906,000  feet  per  year,  with  a  value  of  more  thia 
$4,000. 

The  rate  of  importation  for  these  first  four  months  shows  a  gain  of 
more  than  63  per  cent  over  1920-21  of  more  than  400  per  cent  ot«- 
1919-20  and  more  than  1,000  per  cent  over  1918-19. 

These 'facts  relative  to  cost  of  manufacture  and  prices  here  aa<i 
abroad  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue  busmen 
in  America  unless  protected  by  a  duty  offsetting  to  a  large  extent 
the  lower  cost  of  manufacturing  foreign  film. 

The  great  danger  confronting  the  American  film  manufacture: 
to-day  is  that  the  great  German  Chemical  Trust,  which  owns  tin 
Agfa  Film  Co.,  will  virtually  acquire  the  entire  American  market  U< 
unexposed  film  and  dominate  the  motion-picture  industry,  now  th* 
fourtn  largest  industry  in  the  United  States,  unless  the  industry  i? 
protected  by  the  duty  we  request. 

The  amount  of  protection  which  we  ask  is  barely  enough  to  brinr 
the  selling  price  (not  the  cost  price)  of  the  German-made  product  up 
to  our  own  cost  of  manufacture.  If  a  duty  of  three^uarters  of  § 
cent  per  foot  on  positive  film  is  imposed,  the  German-made  film  ca: 
still  be  sold  in  this  country  with  a  profit  at  a  price  no  higher  than  th* 
present  American  cost  of  production. 

I  submit  Exhibit  D,  copies  of  invoices  sworn  to  by  American  con- 
suls, showing  prices  at  which  foreign-made  unexposed  film  is  swlti 
in  other  countries: 

Agfa  German  film  sold  in  France |1  • 

Agfa  German  film  sold  in  Italy I  < 

Agfa  German  film  sold  in  England I  - 


Agfa  German  film  sold  in  Italy I  < 

ngli 
Pathe  film  (French)  sold  in  France I  >* 


Gevart  film  (Belgium)  sold  in  France 1  ■ 

American  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  these  pricas  an* 
American-made  film  has  already  been  driven  out  of  the  countries  r>- 
ferred  to.  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  prices  are  not  *.L 
cost  prices,  but  the  selling  price,  which  includes  both  export  v  ■' 
import  duties,  selling  and  transportation  costs,  in  addition  to  profit- 
The  profits  must  be  very  large  in  France  and  Italy,  as  the  prices  thc^ 
are  30  to  40  cents  per  hundred  feet  higher  than  in  England,  which  i±  « 
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ier  testimony  to  the  fact  that  German  costs  are  so  low  they  can 
:  any  price  that  maj  be  made  by  their  competitors. 

urging   this  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  foot  on 
:ive  nlm  and  1 J  cents  on  negative  film,  we  are  not  asking  for  a 

that  will  exclude  the  foreign-made  product.  Even  free-trade 
t  Britain  imposes  a  specific  duty  of  two-thirds  cent  per  foot  on 
ositive  film  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange. 

closing  may  I  point  out  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  something 

may  happen,  but  with  something  that  has  already  happened. 

American  manufacturers  have  already  closed  down.  American 
has  already  been  imported  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  one- 
I  of  the  consumption  in  America,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
$e  will  soon  supply  all  the  film  used  in  this  country.  We  are  only 
lg  enough  protection  to  enable  us  to  fairly  compete  with  foreign 

in  our  own  market.  Surely  American  manufacturers  paying 
rican  standards  of  wages  and  American  costs  for  raw  material 
ntitled  to  this  protection  against  foreign-made  film  paying  foreign 
&  for  materials  and  labor,  and  especially  in  these  abnormal  times, 

the  exceedingly  low  rate  of  German  exchange. 
ice  preparation  of  my  statement  there  has  been  issued  by  the 
stary  01  Commerce,  Mr.  Hoover,  a  statement  on  moving-picture 
i.  In  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  my  figures  are  corroborated,  and 
uld  respectfully  ask  to  submit  that  as  a  part  of  the  record  of  my 
>ment  here  to-day. 

nator  Calder.  The  matter  he  refers  to  now  was  a  report  by  the 
*t  ary  of  Commerce  in  compliance  with  Senate  resolution  and  has 
been  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  or  made  a  Senate 
tment. 

ie  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  printed  ? 

nator  Calder.  It  has  not  been  printed  or  made  a  Senate  docu- 
L     I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  it  should  be  printed  here, 
ie  Chairman.  Has  it  been  printed  by  the  department  ? 
nator  Calder.  No;  but  they  released  it. 

r.  Cole.  It  is  a  multigraph  copy,  which  was  all  I  was  able  to 
in  yesterday. 

ie  Chairman.  Do  you  want  the  whole  of  it  printed  ? 
nator  Calder.  I  think  it  is  prettv  important  that  it  should  go  in. 
ie  Chairman.  Now,  Senator  Calder  asks  it,  but  it  would  not  seem 
tly  regular  for  this  committee  to  be  printing  reports  of  the  depart- 

t. 

nator  Calder.  It  deals  with  this  subject. 

he  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  as  follows :) 

OPMENT  OP  THE  MOVING-PICTURE  INDUSTRY  ABROAD  AND  EXTENT  OF  IMPORTA- 
TIONS INTO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

( imports  of  motion-picture  film  into  the  United  States  have  increased  enormously 
th  quantity  and  value  in  the  last  10  years,  says  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
rts  have  expanded  from  11,725,000  feet,  valued  at  $685,000,  in  1911,  to  150,000,000 
alued  at  more  than  $4,000,000,  in  1921.  In  the  yeare  1911  to  1914  the  expansion 
ipid,  and  in  1914  our  import  amounted  to  64,774,000  linear  feet  of  film  worth 
:,000. 

>  classes  of  film  are  imported: 
Exposed,  which  includes*. 
Positives,  the  finished  film  ready  for  projection. 

Negatives,  the  exposed  film  from  which  the  projection  positive  is  made. 
Unexposed,  whicn  includes  only  one  class  sensitized  but  not  exposed  film  com- 
r  called  raw  film. 
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Aa  far  as  the  motion -picture  industry  is  concerned,  the  exposed  film  ■  &-  ■ 
important.  Raw  film  imports  compete  with  the  domestic  production  at  puo&e-J 
goods  rather  than  with  the  production  of  motion  picture*  The  value  of  i  :•'! 
raw  film  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  value  of  a  foot  of  exposed  film.  Expor-ir; 
quantity  in  recent  years  has  been  less  than  one-tenth  of  our  total  imparl,  i- 
1919,  when  it  was  approximately  one-sixth,  but  in  value  it  has  ranged  fro*  *■  - 
to  one-half  of  the  total  value.  In  1919,  for  example,  imports  of  13,747.0(0  »-i  : 
firm  were  valued  at  $283,000,  but  2,920,000  feet  of  exposed  film  were  valued  si  »'*■ 
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1  Figure!  not  available  print  lo  101* 

'  Calfcrtai  your 

'  Nine  months  ending  8opi.  30. 

Total  film  imports  have  increased  in  both  quantity  and  value  to  mere  thu:  •> 
the  highest  prewar  figure,  but  the  increase  is  due  to  the  growth  in  the  impart  i 
film.  In  1914  wo  imported  44.717,000  feet  of  raw  film,  and  the  1921  Septrmbe:  sr 
indicate  that  the  import  for  the  year  will  be  in  excess  of  130.000.000  feel  •  ■ 
three  times  the  1914  figure.  Our  imports  of  exposed  film,  however.  hav»  ••  ' 
decrease,  and  for  1921  they  will  apparently  be  about  half  ss  large  as  in  IBM 
the  war  imports  jell  from  20.057,000  feet  in  1914  to  the  low  mark  of  2J67.r  - 
1918.  Recovery  since  1918  has  been  rapid,  imports  increasing;  in  1930  to  -  .- 
feet,  and  for  1921  will  probably  be  approximately  10.000.000  feet.  The  uu 
of  this  exposed  film  is  likely  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1914.  the  price  of  t" 
prices  of  other  commodities.'  having  changed. 

Significance  of  import*. — During  the  war  the  development  and  expaatiae  ■ 
American  motion -picture  industry  proceeded  with  great  rapidity.  Imponr  ;■ 
posed  film  declined  and  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  in  the  domestic  neU  '- 
less  important.  Exports  of  exposed  film  increased  from  33.192.000  feet  is  ■  • 
over  150.000.000  feet  in  1919. 


Table  1 


—  United  State!  export*  of  motion-picture  film,  fitcnl  yean  rarfiaf  . 
1913-1921. 


Untnrfl.    IA 

nits  <   <v,i>u 

31,800  '     1SS.3S0 
33,987        114,067 


ft.    I.HuuftA  '  J,  (Mr  ft.    IjihI) 

112,117       IBIS '       M.M7  |       H.tSS 

192,0(0    nui i«,sa»      n,» 

iso,0M     191*' ii*,**7      i*\tt: 

731,IB1  i    1(001 >     I7S.BI         ta.fl.' 


In  1920  our  exports  of  exposed  film  were  175,233,000  feet,  which  is  more  tka.  ' 
imes  the  highest  prewar  figure.  For  the  present  year  the  total  export  will  pr  • 
•e  somewhat  loss  than  in  1920.      "J* 
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'hero  are  no  official  figures  on  the  domestic  production  of  motion  pictures  with 
oh  import  ligurtw  can  be  compared.  But  as  compared  with  our  domestic  exports 
ipoflod  film  imports  ore  of  relatively  small  importance.  Even  for  the  current  year, 
vhich  imports  have  increased  and  exports  decreased,  the  import  will  probably  be 
f  10,000,000  feet,  while  exports  will  be  at  least  140,000,000  feet.  Since  many  of 
pictures  sent  to  this  country  by  foreign  producers  are  not  saleable  and  are  never 
wd  before  American  audiences,  the  figures  for  the  import  o{  exposed  film  are  of 
hUy  less  significance  than  they  at  first  appear.  Further,  in  gaging  the  importance 
■jt  ports,  the  rapid  development  and  expansion  of  the  domestic  industry  must  be 
:n  into  account.  An  import  of  1,000,000  feet  of  film  into  the  United  States  to-day 
ins  much  less  to  the  industry  than  the  importation  of  a  similar  amount  meant  in 
I.  The  domestic  market  has  so  developed  that  20.000,000  feet  (the  import  of 
t)  would  be  more  easily  absorbed  to-day  than  a  much  smaller  amount  in  1914. 
■opt  for  four  German  and  one  Italian  film,  pictures  of  foreign  make,  imported 
■e  the  war  have  not  been  especially  successful. 

aurc**  of  import. — More  than  four-fifths  of  the  raw  film  and  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
-■i  Olm  imported  into  the  United  States  come  from  five  European  countries:  Bel- 
li, Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Jt  all 


-  -- 
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It. ITS,  000 

1**74, 0« 

64.  774,000 
.j.  102,000 
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60,559,000 
27,314,000 
IS,  JOS,  000 

44,717,01X1 
81,402,000 
58, 491, 000 

..  i*.   -■■ 

01,401,000 
06,488,000 

47,403,000  '      47,303,000 

13,747,000        13,502,000 
M,  829,000        99,716,000 

Selected 


Limtrfftt. 

10,422,000 
12,710,000 


'  Nine  mouths  ending 


i  tin)  oonnal  year,  the  United  States  imports  between  01 
Irn  (rum  countries  other  than  the  five  selected.  These 
n  of  the  world  in  small  amounts,  a  few  thousand  feet  from 
■avel  pictures,  news  service,  pictures  taken  abroad  by  A 
cc&oional  photoplay  made  by  a  foreign  company. 
>leium  the  first  of  these  countries,  is  important  only  as  ai 
following  table  shows: 


two  million  feet 
4  come  from  all 
untry,  made  up 
companies,  and 
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Before  the  war  the  raw-film  industry  had  gained  a  foothold  in  Belgium,  and  in  ! 
several  million  feet  of  raw  film  were  exported.  But  by  the  end  of  1915  the  war 
put  an  end  to  its  production  for  export,  and  in  the  four  yean  1915-1919  we  imoi 
no  raw  film  from  that  country.  In  1920,  however,  30,833,000  feet,  nearly  ow-tr 
of  our  total  unexposed  film  import,  came  from  Belgium,  and  in  the  rtrrrest  ; 
probably  40,000,000  feet,  or  about  the  same  proportion  of  our  total  import,  wiD  * 
from  the  same  source. 

Belgium  is  not  an  important  exporter  of  exposed  film.  The  motion-picture  is 
try- — that  is,  the  producing  of  plays — has  not  developed.  Our  imports  of  txpr- 
film  from  that  country  in  the  last  10  years  have  been  negligible  in  both  qnanriri  l- 
value,  less  than  15,000  feet  have  been  imported,  and  90  percent  ofithsara- 
during  the  last  two  years. 

Belgium  is  an  excellent  market  for  the  disposal  of  finished  pictures-    Cobwg- 
iSBtrong,  as  French,  Italian,  German,  and  American  producers  are  in  tin-  6rM.    7' 
fact  that  American  film  exports  to  Belgium  have  substantially  increased  dtmu  * 
last  two  years  indicates  that  American  films  are  holding  their  own  in  the  ian-  o; 
severe  competition  from  European  producers. 


The  United  States  imports  more  motion-picture  aim  from  France  than  In  t 
other  country.  About  half  of  our  raw  him  and  nearly  one-third  of  our  exposri  : 
imports  have  come  from  that  country. 
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1  No  figures  nvsilntile  prior  to  1B1( 
•  Nine  months  ending  Sept.  30. 
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Before  the  war  our  imports  of  raw  film  from  France  were  growing  in  impanx 
and  by  1915  were  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  of  total  raw-film  imports.     During  tfc* 
imports  of  French  raw  film  did  not  begin  to  decline  until  after  1916.    Fra 
time  the  fall  was  rapid  until  in  1919  we  imported  only  13,349,000  feet,  or  h*  '• 
one-fourth  of  the  1916  amount.    In  1920  imports  of  French  raw  film  men  : 
quadrupled,  jumping  from  13,400,000  in  1919  to  slightly  more  than  63.ano.M-  m 
The  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  indicate  that  the  total  for  tb  ^ 
will  not  be  far  from  75,000,000  feet.    Imports  of  exposed  film  from  Fruxr  r» 
decreased  during  the  war.    In  1917  they  had  fallen  to  about  one-third,  and  ■; 
to  approximately  one-ninth  of  the  1913  figure. 

In  1919  our  imports  of  French  exposed  film  increased  slightly  to  869. 0CO  in  • 
in  1920  they  were  2,162,000  linear  feet,  or  more  than  double  the  1919  nam*  : 
imports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  indicate  that  the  total  lor  uV  i>»>-  • 
be  about  2,20d,000  feet,  or  a  slight  increase  over  1920.  This  is  about  oo*t*-- 
the  quantity  imported  in  1913. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  French  motion  picture  industry  itself  had  a  steady  r 
and  development.  Production  was  well  organized  and  foreign  market*  ■«*  • 
lished,  particularly  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia. 
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he  war  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  French  motion-picture  industry,  crippling 
i  two  ways: 

)  It  took  personnel  of  producers'  organization  and  seriously  interfered  with  the 
ibition  of  films. 

!)  It  prevented  exportation  of  films  to  former  markets:  Austria,  Germany,  and 
gium. 

Tben  peace  came  the  industry  was  not  on  stable  foundation.  Handicapped  by 
:k  of  modern  machinery  and  equipment  and  a  scarcity  of  working  capital,  recovery 
slow.  There  is  in  France  no  organization  of  companies  and  production  on  the 
e  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  this  country.  The  industry  is  unable  to  produce 
elaborate  feature  pictures  which  require  special  and  expensive  equipment, 
jreign  competition  is  particularly  severe  in  France  from  Italy  and  the  United 
ee.  American  pictures  have  been  popular  and  in  great  demand  from  their  intro- 
tion.  The  French  "Association  National  d 'Expansion  Economique"  estimated 
918  that  more  than  half  of  the  film  exhibited  was  of  foreign  make.  The  French 
istry  has  thus  been  dependent  on  the  development  of  markets  in  other  countries 
great  extent. 

Table  6. — French  export*  of  motion- picture  film*.1 
rom  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.    Unit,  metric  quintal— 100  kilos.] 


Importing  country. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

5  Britain 

737 
18ft 
135 
277 
485 

1,053 
274 
166 
228 

1,281 

316 
206 

121 

167 

342 

61 

66 

400 

63 

143 

267 

553 

84 

99 

245 
69 
67 

121 
2,337 

301 

32 

70 

66 

id  States 

833 

1 

14 

84 

10 

«av. 

736 

168 

80 

474 
72 

66 

261 

um 

•is 

'h  colonics .,,-.. 

354 

82 
123 

12 
156 

1 

'  countries . , . . .  r . . ,  T .  r . r . .  T , .  T 

631 

•65 

Total 

3,480 

3,888 

1,668 

MB 

3,091 

1,392 

eludes  both  exposed  and  unexposed, 
dudes  4,300  kilos  shipped  to  Sweden.  . 

is  certain  that  a  largeproportion  of  the  exports  are  unexposed  film,  but  exact  fig- 
are  not  available.  The  above  table  shows  claarlv  that  the  French  export  trade 
red  a  severe  setback  during  the  war.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium  imported 
rench  film  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  while  in  1913  they  took  over  25  per 
of  the  total  French  export.  With  the  loss  of  these  markets,  France  turned  to 
h  America,  and  by  1915  exports  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  were  important.  Ex- 
i  to  nearly  all  countries  in  1918  showed  a  great  decline  over  the  1913  level .  Those 
e  United  States,  however,  were  in  excess  of  the  1913  figure.  Although  the  French 
e«  do  not  differentiate  between  exposed  and  unexposed  film,  on  comparing  with 
as  from  American  sources  (Table  5)  it  is  apparent  that  the  increase  was  in  unex- 
i  film  exports,  rather  than  exposed.  It  is  suggested  in  a  report  made  in  1918  on 
French  motion -picture  industry  by  the  "Association  National  d' Expansion 
loroique"  that  the  importation  of  French  film  into  the  United  States  is  not  likely 
ow  in  importance  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  United  States  tariff  on  film  imports; 
ie  control  which  the  great  American  producing  companies  have  over  the  American 

>ifOTB. 

GERMANY. 

the  present  year  imports  of  German  film  have  been  given  great  publicity.  The 
ring;  table  gives  our  import  of  German  films  during  tne  last  ten  years: 
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Table  7. — Imports  of  motion-picture  film  into  the  United  States  from,  Germany  » 

years  1911-1921. 

[From  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  United  States.) 


Year. 


1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915. . 
1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 

1918  «. 

1919  «. 
1920'. 
1921  *. 


Amount. 


Exposed.  Unexposed 

Value.  A  mount . 


\l 


-t — 


Linear  feet. 

56,000 

662,000 

1,515,000 

2,159,000 

582,000 

72,000 

25,000 


1,000 

539,000 

1,911,000 


12,000 

48,000 

128,000 

184,000 

42,000 

37,000 

3,000 


Linear  feet. 


7.932.000 
K,  271, 000 


261.000 

37,000 

168,000 


29.354.000 


mm  ■ 


1  No  figures  available  prior  to  1914. 

*  Calendar  year. 

>  9  months  ending  Sept.  30. 

In  the  prewar  period  imports  of  film  from  that  country  were  growing  rapidk 
it  was  not  until  1913  that  tney  became  important. 

In  the  following  year  about  one-sixth  of  our  total  import  of  raw  film  ante  *■ 
Germany.  The  war  at  first  slowed  down  and  finally  stopped  German  export  c  - 
film  until  after  the  armistice.  In  the  two  years  1919-20  we  imported  no  n* 
from  Germany.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  however z  over  29,000 .<<*'  *- 
or  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total  of  unexposed  film  entering  this  country,  can*  " 
Germany.  It  is  clear  that  the  German  raw-film  industry,  little  disturbed  by  A*  r 
is  in  a  strong  position. 

Before  the  war,  imports  of  German  exposed  film  were  relatively*  unimportant  ; 
to  1913.    The  growth  of  our  import  was  rapid  from  1911  on,  until  the  hign  r*v* 
2,159,2,31  feet  was  reached  in  1914.    During  the  war  imports  of  exposed  film 
Germany  declined  and  finally  ceased  in  1917. 

In  1919  the  import  was  negligible.    In  1920  slightly  more  than  a  half  milk*  - 
of  exposed  film  were  imported.    But  in  the  present  year,  imports  from  GtTs.- 
will  probably  be  more  than  2,000,000  feet,  and  in  excess  of  those  from  any  other  eccr  - 
German  film  makes  up  at  present  about  26  per  cent  of  our  total  exposed  film  ta. 
in  feet.    In  value,  however,  it  is  only  16  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  leas  than  tat  %+> 
what  smaller  imports  from  France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  nearly  2,000,000  feet  of  exposed  On  L 
have  come  from  Germany.    It  is  estimated  that  over  150  completed  jnctmo  w 
been  imported.    Four  of  these  pictures — " Passion,"  "Deception/*  "Cafcrari/  •  ■ 
1 '  The  Golem, "  have  met  with  startling  success.    The  fact  that  theee  four  were  it-— 
ful  has' led  the  general  public  to  believe  that  all  the  films  we  import  are  as  *&-<« 
as  these  four.    This  is  evidently  not  the  case.    Trade  magazines  say  th»t  fear  - 
4  per  cent  of  the  German  films  imported  are  ever  exhibited. 

The  cost  of  producing  these  four  successful  pictures  was  large,  even  whea  c\«~  -  - 
into  dollars  at  the  depreciated  exchange  rate.    Reliable  figures  as  to  toe  t*rzi 
cost  can  not  be  obtained.    However,  since  the  salaries  paid  the  personnel  *»  % 
lower  than  those  paid  here,  and  since  wages  are  a  very  large  item  in  proittf  fit 
it  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany  was  less  than  it  would  h»%v  — ' 
in  the  United  States. 

Exact  and  reliable  figures  concerning  the  German  industry  are  not  to  be  b*i 
certain  that  during  the  three  years  since  the  armistice  the  German  indw-" 
received  a  great  stimulus.    Observers  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Dcn«o  • 
inerce  in  Germany  say  that  Qerman  public  opinion  has  been  strongly  oppo*-l  *    ■' 
presentation  of  French  and  Italian  films  which  were  formerly  so  popukr 
attitude  has  been  a  not  unimportant  factor  in  recent  development. 

According  to  the  Economist  Francaise  of  September  3,  192 i,  th*  foe  fe.  - 
companies  are  the  Ufa,  Decla,  May-film,  and  Eta  (European  Film  AUm*." 
first  three  are  strictly  German,  the  fourth  was  created  by  the  Famou?  H*y*?~  - 
Corporation  of  Amenca. 
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ITALY. 

i  Italy  the  motion-picture  industry  is  one  of  the  ranking  industries.  The  greatest 
?lopment  in  the  industry  outside  of  the  United  States  has  taken  place  in  that 
ktry.  The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  Italian  film  into  the  United  States 
ie  last  10  years: 

le   8, — Imports  of  motion-picture  film  into  the  United  States  from  Italy,  fiscal  years 

1911-1921. 

[From  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  United  States.] 


\T. 


Exposed. 


Amount. 


Linear  ft. 
2,525,000 
2,643,000 
2,596,000 
3,043,000 
1,390,000 
623,000 


Value. 


$150,000 
163,000 
170,000 
247,000 
102,000 
30,000 


Unexposed.1 


Exposed. 


Unexposed.1 


Amount. 


Linear  ft. 


10,000 


Year. 


Value. 


6350,000 


.  ,  1917... 
.  i  1918... 
.;,  1918*.. 
|  1919*.. 
.;;  1920  «.. 
||  1921  ».. 


Amount. 


;  Linear  ft. 
477,000 
508,000 
496,000 
106,000 
.1  237,000 
.1        485,000 


Value.     Amount. 


698,000 
67,000 
43,000 
12,000 
18,000 

141,000 


Linear  ft. 


25,000 


Value. 


61,000 


o  figures  available  prior  to  1914. 

deodar  year. 

Tionths  ending  Sept.  30. 

ie  production  of  raw  film  in  Italy  has  been  slight  and  imports  into  the  United 
»  from  that  country  have  been  negligible.  In  the  production  of  exposed  film, 
aver,  it  has  gone  far  ahead  of  other  European  countries  for  two  major  reasons: 
It  has  been  peculiarly  favored  by  physical  conditions — climate  and  scenery. 
The  Italian  Uovernment  favoring  the  industry  as  a  means  of  attracting  tourists 
i  in  the  more  effective  organization  of  the  industry. 

►fore  the  war  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  exposed:  film  import  came  from  Italy. 
amount  of  Italian  film  imported  fluctuated  slightly,  but  no  general  trend  was 
rent.  Imports  from  Italy  seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill.  In  1914,  3,043,000  feet  of 
were  imported.  During  the  war,  however,  the  import  was  greatly  reduced  and 
uated  irregularly.    In  1919  imports  of  Italian  film  fell  to  the  low  mark  of  108,490 

ice  then  the  import  has  increased  somewhat,  but  the  figures  for  the  first  nine 

hB  of  1921  indicate  that  the  total  for  the  year  will  not  be  in  excess  of  600,000 

which  is  far  below  the  import  level  of  1914. 

is  doubtful  if  the  import  of  exposed  film  from  Italy  will  regain  its  prewar  impor- 

».     American  producers  have  become  firmly  established  and  can  produce  film 

gh  to  satisfy  the  American  demand.    The  gap  which  Italian  film  filled  in  prewar 

no  longer  seems  to  exist. 

Jian  trade  statistics  show  that  total  film  imports  exceed  total  exports.    In  those 

sties  no  distinction  is  made  between  exposed  and  unexposed  film  and,  in  view  of 

ad  that  nearly  all  of  the  raw  film  used  is  imported,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  exposed 

exports  are  far  in  excess  of  the  unexposed  film  imports. 

Table  9. — Italian  exports  of  motion-picture  film . 


[mparttng  country. 


a- Hungary 

p 

my 

i  — 


1914 


1919 


Kilos. 

12,400 

16,400 

6,200 

2,200 


Kilos. 


17,200 


United  Kingdom 

Brazil 

Argentina 

United  Stages.... 


Kilos. 

27,400 

12,100 

8,300 

3,300 


1919 


Kilos. 

1,700 

1,400 

2,600 

500 


rituT  the  war  the  Italian  industry  was  seriously  interfered  with.  There  was  a 
uf  raw  materials,  which  previous  to  that  time  had  been  purchased  in  Germany, 
aarkets  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia  were  rut  off,  and  exports  to  Great 
in  and  South  American  countries  were  greatly  curtailed.  In  the  three  vears 
the  armistice  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  enporta,  but  the  prewar  level 
iot   yet  been  reached.    Partly  because  Italian  producers  were  compelled  to 
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withdraw  from  South  American  markets,  exports  from  the  United  States  to  >-■ « 
America  greatly  increased.  In  1913  the  United  States  exported  to  South  Am—i 
less  than  1,000,000  feet  and  in  1918  over  12,000,000  feet.  In  the  current  year  «■**- 
tion  from  the  Italians  and  Germans  in  South  America  has  been  severe.  71*  <i-% 
n ess  of  European  films  seems  to  be  a  determining  factor,  and  they  are  need  in  j»t*» 
ing  amounts,  although  inferior  in  quality. 

In  1,920  there  were  82  producing  companies  in  Italy  capitalized  at  lOO.O0t.ffp  . 
and  employing  300,000,000  working  capital.    The  total  annual  production  e/  r  r 
film  in  Italy  was  estimated  by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Rooe 
Commerce  in  1920  to  be  in  excess  of  1,600,000  meters  (5,250,000  feet).     M'oav 
Reports,  July  23,  1920.)    As  a  rule.  Italian  films  have  not  been  successful  a  r- 
country.    Reports  indicate,  however,  that  the  picture  "Theodora*'  of  Italian  a* 
which  has  recently  been  released  in  New  York  by  Goldwyn,  is  likely  tn  be  <r  >  . 
successful  as  any  of  the  four  German  films. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  United  Kingdom,  though  handicapped  by  climatic  conditions,  is  an  imp 
producer  of  films,  and  the  United  States  imports  large  quantities  of  Britn 
The  following  table  gives  the  amounts  and  values  for  the  last  10  years: 

Table  10. — Imports  of  motion-picture  film  into  the  United  State*  from  United 

fiscal  years  1911-1921. 

[From  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  United  8tat«  J 

Exposed. 
Year.  ■    - 

Linear  feet.     Value.     I  inrffwf      *»* 


1911 1  1,008,000 

1912 2,347,000 

1913 2,881,000 

1914 t  6,386,000 

1915 4,277,000 

1916 1,913,000 

1917 1,003,000 

1918 1,897,000 

1918  « 479,000 

1919  » 1,023,000 

1920  » 1,444,000 

1921 « 1,350,000 


151,000  1 

164,000   

189,000   

396,000  2,4S7.tt»       » * 

247,000  7,I7J.6»       »• 

187,000  mm        *• 

178,000  SMB 

130,000       


95,000  1.1 

163,000  164,  *B>        ■» 

247,000  *»3aX«*       i* 

196.000   


1  No  figures  available  prior  to  1914. 

'  Calendar  years. 

»  Nine  months  ending  Sept.  30. 


Imports  of  British  unexposed  film  into  the  United  States  have  been  ttmtrw 
unimportant,  except  in  the  year  1915,  when  7,000,000  feet  of  unexposed  ate  **~ 
imported.  This  amount  was  approximately  12  per  cent  of  the  total  import  Ii  *' 
sequent  years  the  import  of  unexposed  film  from  the  United  Kingdom  hat  bees  lar 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  import  although  in  1920  in  quantity  it  was  sort?  r 
large  as  in  1915.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  according  to  ptmamr 
figures  none  has  been  imported.  The  raw  film  industry  in  England  is  donwold  '■ 
the  Kodak  Co.,  which  has  its  factory  at  Harrow. 

Before  the  war  we  imported  over  25  per  cent  of  our  exposed  film  from  Iks  Cut* 
Kingdom.  During  the  war  imports  fell  off,  and  in  1918.  though  amoontnr  to  is» 
than  one-tenth  of  the  1914  figure,  they  were  approximately  one-sixth  of  tW  m 
import. 

Since  1918  the  increase  has  been  slow,  and  for  the  present  year  imports  will  mts*' 
not  exceed  2,000,000  feet,  which  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  1914  figure. 

Foreign  competition  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  keen,  especially  from  Fnatt  is: 
the  United  States.  Imports  of  film  from  other  sources  are  negligible.  It  is  emms* 
that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  pictures  exhibited  are  of  American  make.  fe« 
uous  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  last  year  or  so  to  put  the  British  industry  4  * 
sounder  basis.  New  companies  have  been  formed  and  amalgamation  and  crsj***> 
tion  has  proceeded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  efforts  made  have  met  wlta  «■» 
success,  and  that  more  British  pictures  are  now  being  exhibited  at  home  tats  r  * 
before.  Producers  recently  have  been  making  an  attempt  to  have  tariff  " 
passed,  which  will  shut  out  mediocre  films  of  foreign  make.    Reliable 
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:aIization  and  production  of  the  British  industry  are  not  available.  Probably 
aore  than  £10,000,000  are  invested  in  the  industry.  No  figures  on  British  exports 
vail  able  prior  to  1917,  hut  as  in  the  case  of  other  European  countries,  the  British 
rt  trade  Buffered  a  setback  during  the  war.  In  1919,  however,  British  exports 
three  and  a  half  times  those  of  1918. 

Table  11— United  Kingdom:  Domestic  export!  of  motion-picture  film. 

[From  Trade  of  Ibe  United  Kingdom.] 


Importing  country. 

IftlT 

,.,. 

1019 

i«o 

Li-Mar  I  tit. 

r&.ooo 

1,012,000 

7,  mo 

3,017,000 
303,000 

BOS^OOO 
008,000 

Linear  ftd. 
41,000 

Linear  Utt. 

.'i-i-v'OO 
l.n-i, 'O0 

■>os,  coo 

00 

J.W>7.iJ0O 

Uetterftet. 

2,508,000 

w.ooo 

302)  000 
588,000 

6,474,000 

8,200,000 

30,770,000 

!al  only  available  for  1020. 

,e  above  table  indicates  the  destination  of  British  exports.  The  exports  to  Brazil, 
ntina,  and  the  United  States  decreased  in  the  three  years  1917-1919.  In  1919 
rt«  were  more  than  three  times  the  1918  figure.  The  increase  in  the  exports  to 
ce  accounted  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  increase  in  exports. 

»nator  La  Follette.  Mr.  Cole,  what  is  the  rate  of  duty  fixed  in 
House  bill* 

>.  Cole.  It  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  American  valuation, 
ma  tor  La  Follette.  But  now  you  ask  a  specific  duty,  instead,  as 
iderstood  you  ? 
x.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

jnator  La  Follette.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that  would  amount  to, 
ressed  in  ad  valorem  I 

r.  Cole.  It  would  amount  to  35  per  cent  American  valuation, 
roximately. 

■nator  La  Follette.  Approximately  35  per  cent  American  valu- 
n,, instead  of  20  per  cent,  as  indorsed  by  the  House? 
t.  Cole.  Yes,  air. 

mator  .Smoot.  Are  you  interested  in  the  moving  picture  that 
es  here  from  the  foreign  country  to  be  shown  in  the  moving-picture 
vs  * 

r.  Cole.  No,  sir.  We  are  purely  manufacturers  of  the  unex- 
'd  film. 

•nator  Smoot.  If  the  moving  picture  unexposed  films  were  on  the 
list,  it  would  not  affect  you  in  any  way  * 
r.  Cole.  No,  sir. 

viator  Smoot.  Sensitized  but  not  exposed  moving-picture  films 
ay  is  on  the  free  list,  is  it  not  > 
r.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

mator  Smoot.  And  you  want  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
jriean  valuation  ? 

r.  Cole.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  would  prefer  three-fourths  of  a  cent  spe- 
duty. 

mator  Smoot.  What  is  three-fourths  cent  specific  duty  equal  to 
d  valorem) 
r.  Cole.  Just  about  35  per  cent. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  is  on  the  positive  film? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  on  the  negative  you  want  1 J  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  We  want  1J;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  would  that  equal  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  That  would  be  about  the  same  per  cent  of  ad  valorem 

Senator  McCumber.  I  can  not  quite  understand  what  you  dm* 
when  you  say  that  the  importation  of  the  exposed  films,  the  picture 
which  are  shown,  being  absolutely  free,  would  not  affect  the  sale  in  tip 
country  of  the  American  unexposed  film.  If  we  surrender  the  re- 
posed films  market  to  the  foreigner,  why  would  it  not  to  that  «£ 
extent  decrease  the  sales  of  the  American  unexposed? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would.  I  have  not  gone  into  to 
exposed  end  at  all;  I  kept  to  my  own  subject;  and,  of  course,  if  w 
exposed  film  came  over  here  and  no  American  pictures  were  m±:-. 
naturally  there  would  be  less  demand. 

Senator  McCumber.  None  of  the  positive  films  brought  in  i*> 
would  be  made  from  American  films  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  If  they  came  from  abroad;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  On  that  point,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Amenr*. 
public  does  not  want  the  foreign  films.  The  picture  does  not  &j>f»* 
to  the  American  public  nearly  as  much  as  the  American  piotar* 
appeals  to  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  picture  end  of  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  You   know   this,    that   there   are,    many,  mu- 
tinies more  American  exposed  films  exported  than  there  arc  im- 
ported into  this  country  of  the  foreign  exposed  films.     In  fact,  v 
American  has  virtually  the  control  of  the  markets  of  many  of r- 
countries  of  the  world  to-day. 

Mr.  Colel  I  could  not  answer  that,  sir,  on  the  exposed  film  '■ 
cause  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  pictures.  So,  I  prefer  not  u»  r 
swer. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  you  state,  if  you  can,  the  fc-** 
amount  of  the  domestic  production  of  the  films  on  which  yoo  i?- 
to  have  these  two  specific  duties  levied  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Between    700,000,000  feet  and   800,000,000  feet  tr  ■ 
year,  was,  I  think,  the  record  for  the  last  year's  consumption  of  ti. 
m  America.     About  65,000,000  feet  a  month  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  On  the  basis  of  foreign  valuation,  what  *«*- 
you  want  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  We  would  want  50  per  cent;  foreign  valuation 

Senator  McCumber.  As  against  tnis  over  800,000,000  feet  that  • . 
produced  in  the  United  States,  what  amount  is  imported  i 

Mr.  Cole.  The  last  'three  months  show  an  importation  at  * 
rate  of  240,000,000  feet  a  year.     That  has  increased  steadily  >-" 
the  end  of  the  war;  it  has  been  increasing  year  by  year  and  mc  ' 
by  month.     It  is  now  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  American  cona- 
tion. 

Senator  Watson.  Technically,  is  there  a  difference  betwt*r  •:■ 
and  sensitized  film  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Sensitized  film  is  sometimes  called  raw  film,  bo!  •*•  • 
really  sensitized,  not  a  raw  product. 

Senator  Watson.  When  you  use  the  expression  "raw film1'  .:•!  •• 
mean  sensitized? 
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r.  Cole.  Raw  film  is  sensitized  film;  it  is  a  trade  name. 

nator  Watson.  The  two  are  synonymous  ? 

r.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

mator  Calder.  What    countries    are    exporting    films    to    the 

*d  States? 

r.  Cole.  Germany,   France,   Belgium,   and  up   to   1921   Great 

ain. 

nator  Calder.  Have  those  countries  a  tariff  against  American 

r.  Cole.  Yes,  sir;  every  one  of  them, 
nator  Calder.  Do  you  know  the  rate  ?  * 

r.  Cole.  I  think  you  will  find  the  rate  in  the  Eastman  Kodak 
It  is  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  linear  foot  in  England ;  $8.56  per 
Ired  pounds  in  France;  13  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  Belgium;  9 
:r  marks  per  pound  in  Germany. 

nator  Watson.  You  speak  only  for  the  film  people  and  have 
ing  to  do  with  the  cameras  ? 
r.  Cole.  I  am  only  speaking  for  the  film  people, 
nator  McLean.  I  assume  it  is  your  idea  that  if  you  get  a  reason- 
protection  for  your  industry  here  so  that  you  can  employ  Ameri- 
labor,  you  do  not  ask  the  price  of  admission  to  moving  picture 
rs? 

r.  Cole.  The  cost  of  the  film  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
of  the  picture,  although  it  employs  a  good  many  people  and 
ns  a  good  deal  of  money. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  V.  Y. 

«  company  requested  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  photographic  film,  sensitized  but 
tpoeed  or  developed.  The  pending  bill  carries  a  duty  ol  20  per  cent  and  a  duty 
least  20  per  cent  should  be  maintained. 

rhere  are  two  classes  of  this  film,  one,  the  cartridge  film,  used  in  hand  cameras. 
y  by  amateurs,  and  the  other,  the  motion-picture  (cinematograph)  film,  used 
si  vely  for  motion-picture  purposes. 

rhe  manufacture  of  a  high-grade  and  uniform  film  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
lit  of  all  the  arts  and  can  only  be  attained  by  years  of  experience  and  research  by 
[1  and  high-salaried  experts,  and  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  money  in 
ligation  and  experiment  and  in  making  good  the  many  failures  and  mishaps  mat 
*ari  1  v  occur  in  perfecting  processes. 

rhe  "Eastman  Kodak  Co.  was  the  commercial  pioneer  in  introducing  (in  1889) 
ylin  roll  film  to  take  the  place  of  the  gelatin-coated  paper  films  previously  used . 
i  also  the  originator  for  commercial  purposes  of  the  motion-picture  film. 
rhe  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  having  practically  created  the  business,  has  main 
I  it*  lead  solely  by  reason  of  the  high  quality  and  uniformity  of  its  product, 
manufacturers  have  in  recent  years  established  themselves  in  the  United 
:  and  gradually  great  companies  in  Europe  have  succeeded  in  making  such 
•f  acceptable  quality.  Shortly  before  the  Great  War  these  companies  began 
ting  large  quantities  into  the  United  States,  the  powerful  German  Chemical 
taking  the  lead. 

rhe  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  imposed  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
olographic  film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed. 
»  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  of  1913  put  it  upon  the  free  list. 
I  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  war  stopped  all  exportation  from  Germany 
:ted  ae  a  high  protective  tariff  wall  against  foreign  importations  into  this  country 
tld  have  been  difficult  to  calculate  the  damage  that  would  have  been  done  to 
[acturera  in  this  country.  Since  the  war  ceased,  importations  of  such  film  into 
hi  n try  have  doubled  and  trebled  from  year  to  year.  Government  records  show 
a  tl*e  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  such  film  to  the  extent  of  21,201,874  feet  was 
ted:  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920  the  amount  imported  was  46,485,434 
rhile  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  the  imports  were  134,118,621  feet.1 

tffcty  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Port  I,  June,  1921,  page  17. 
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It  iB  apparent  that  unless  some  relief  is  given,  this  business  of  manufacturing  pi* 
graphic  film  will  be  taken  from  America  and  transferred  to  foreign  countries. 

6.  The  net  selling  price  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  positive  motion-picture  film  u  c » 
2.25  cents  per  linear  foot. 

It  is  the  German  film,  manufactured  by  the  Agfa  Co.,  which  in  controlled  hyt 
German  Chemical  Trust,  by  which  American  manufacturers  are  threatened  tz. 
extinction.    The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  been  at  some  considerable  pains  m  *te 
tain  the  price  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  of  photographic  film,  sensitized ' - 
not  exposed.    That  price  is  2.8  marks  per  meter,  which,  converted  at  the  n* 
exchange  on  July  30,  1921,-  is  1.07  cents  per  foot.    Adding  to  this  a  duty  of  ?•  r> 
cent  ad  valorem,  American  valuation,  which  is  .45  cent  we  have  1.52  cents  is  the  ?v* 
at  which  German  film  can  be  laid  down  in  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  witi  *i 
same  profit  to  the  German  manufacturer  that  he  is  making  to-day  on  his  **!**  - 
Germany.    The  difference  between  this  price  and  the  net  selling  price  of  this  cc 
pany's  film  in  the  United  States  is  .73  cent  per  linear  foot.    Substantially,  therrV 
on  importations  to  the  United  States  the  German  manufacturer  paying  a  durj  .<  - 
per  cent  ad  valorem  can  make  not  only  his  present  profit  on  safes  in  Germany  .■  • 
in  addition  thereto  .73  cent  per  foot. 

Since  the  war  the  German  manufacturer  has  captured  the  market  in  Italy.  *bo 
before  the  war  this  company  had  an  extensive  business.    He  has  also  drivm  <r. 
Italy  both  Belgian  and  French  film,  and  he  is  rapidly  doing  the  same  thing  in  Ask?" 
as  shown  by  tne  Government  report  of  importations.    In  February,  1921,  Iklf*-.* 
imported  into  the  United  States  7,156,680  feet  of  this  film.    In  June,  1921.  Bdri- 
imported  641,850  feet.    In  February,  1921,  Germany  imported  into  the  Tin- 
States  17,585  feet,  in  June,  1921,  7,422,300  feet,  which  last-mentioned  figure  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  entire  importations  of  such  film  for  that  month. 

7.  Practically  every  foreign  country  that  manufactures  film  has  an  impor.  '■" 
while  the  United  States  has  none. 

•     In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  duty  is  two-thirds  of  a  cent  (at  the  norma)  n*« 
exchange)  per  linear  foot  (with  a  preferential  of  two-thirds  of  that  amount1. 

In  Belgium  it  is  13  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  France  it  is  $8.56  per  100  pounds. 

In  Canada  it  is  30  per  cent  aa  valorem. 

In  Germany  it  is  9  (paper)  marks  per  pound. 

(The  above  French  rate  is  on  the  basis  of  exchange  values  January  1.  1921. 

8.  Under  present  conditions  an  American  manufacturer  can  make  the  fcx  - 
Europe,  import  it  into  this  country,  and  make  a  good  profit  on  it.  If  no  doty  i*  •- 
posed  here,  the  tendency  will  necessarily  be  to  compel  American  companies  toots 
f  acture  in  Europe  instead  of  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  successfully  compel  * . 
foreign  manufacturers. 

The  president  of  the  Powers  Film  Co. ,  manufacturers  of  photographic  film.  Wv  ■: ■ 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  his  report  to  stockholders  published  August  2,  1921.  mii*  >- 
statement: 

"The  plant  of  the  company  is  closed  for  repairs  but  will  reopen  shortly.   1  u 
obtained  for  the  company  the  American  agency  to  represent  German  film  mus-1 
turers.    The  company  is  purchasing  German  film  at  a  price  less  than  it  cooM  *r 
f acture  film  for  and  selling  the  same  at  a  profit.    This  will  continue  until  aul  "- 
as  the  Fordney  tariff  takes  effect." 

9.  It  has  been  stated  by  those  who  are  opposing  this  tariff  that  it  will  res?  *  * 
monopoly  by  this  company,  which,  as  soon  as  the  tariff  ia  imposed,  will  advw  ■ 
price  upon  such  film.  By  the  figures  already  given  from  the  Go venunent>  iff--?  ■' 
is  apparent  that  this  company  would  be  unable  to  advance  its  prices  in  cuop*c " 
with  German-made  film  after  the  addition  of  a  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Furthermore,  this  company  has  no  intention  or  desire  to  advance  the  pwsfatp 
of  its  motion-picture  film.    Its  profits  lie  in  encouraging  the  industry  and  a*s* 
production.    No  better  evidence  of  this  company's  policy  in  this  respect  <*»•'  • 
given  than  its  action  during  the  Great  War.    From  the  fall  of  1914  to  the  isll  rf  *  * 
or  even  later,  practically  all  German-made  motion-picture  film  was  kept  oct  *>' *' 
American  market,  and  it  is  German-made  film  that  the  American  manuiactir**  k» 
to  fear.    Yet  during  that  period  this  company  not  only  did  not  advance  the  jn  - 
motion-picture  film  to  American  consumers,  but  actually  reduced  it  an  a**n.-  * 
5  per  cent.    And  again  since  the  pending  bill  passed  the  House  of  Beptenst*.  * 
this  company  has  voluntarily  announced  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  its  film  air  -  " 
to  over  10  per  cent. 

10.  In  order  to  minimize  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  cf  t  *-  ■ 
made  film,  it  has  been  stated  by  those  who  object  to  this  tariff  that  fbrejn  fimv «• 
tized  but  not  exposed,  is  coated  upon  American  made  celluloid  base.    Ink »**♦""" 
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regard  to  importations  of  film  by  German  and  French  manufacturers.  It  has 
true  of  the  importations  from  England  and  Belgium.  Already  English  importa- 
have  been  entirely  stopped  by  the  Germans.    The  Government  records  show 

not  a  foot  of  unexposed  motion-picture  film  has  been  imported  into  the  United 

iw  from  England  from  January  1  to  July  1  of  this  year,  which  period  covers  the 
since  the  German  importations  began.    We  have  already  shown  that  Belgian 

nations  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  annual  revenue  to  be  derived  by  the  Government  from  this  tariff  based  on 

•rtations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  would  be  $603,533. 

*  therefore  ask  that  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  carried  by  paragraph  1451 
?  pending  bill  on  photographic  and  motion-picture  film,  sensitizer  but  not  exposed 
veloped,  be  retained. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERAS. 

e  d  uty  of  30  per  cent  on  photographic  cameras,  paragraph  1451  of  the  pending  bill, 
iafactory  and  should  be  retained  for  the  following  reasons: 
id  not  the  war  stopped  importations  of  cameras  from  Germany  and  greatly  reduced 
rtations  from  other  countries,  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  fixed  by  the  act  of  1913  would, 
r  judgment,  have  practically  ruined  the  business  of  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

•  far  the  preastest  item  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  a  camera  (including  the  lens 
which  it  is  equipped  and  which  ordinarily  is  included  in  the  camera  when 

►rted)  is  labor.  Before  the  war  foreign  makers  sold  cameras  in  the  United  States 
ices  which  the  American  manufacturers  could  not  meet,  and  they  are  doing  the 
i  thing  to-day.  The  present  rates  of  exchange  give  to  foreign  manufacturers  an 
ntage  over  our  own  manufacturers  greater  than  it  was  before  the  war.  For  this 
nanufacturers  are  in  no  way  responsible  and  they  are  therefore  justified  in  asking 
Government  to  impose  a  duty  that  will  at  least  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
>eting  with  foreign  manufacturers  on  somewhat  near  even  terms. 
io  rate  at  which  importations  of  photographic  cameras  are  increasing  is  shown 
be  fact  that  the  value  of  such  imports  tor  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1919, 
$3,456;  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920  was  $100,862;  white  for  the  corro- 
ding period  ending  June  30;  1921,  the  value  of  these  imports  was  $463,856. l 
te  duty  carried  by  the  pending  bill  will  enable  domestic  manufacturers  to  com- 
with  foreign  manufacturers  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  prohibit  importations 
tin  petition. 

>tr. — Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  cablegram  from  our 
ish  house,  dated  September  17,  stating  that  among  the  articles  scheduled  in  the 
ish  safeguarding  of  industries  bill,  published  that  day,  photographic  cameras  are 
ided,  with  and  without  lenses,  and  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  33 J  per  cent. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  BAT  STATE  FILM  CO.,  SHAJLOV,  MASS. 

e  following  statement  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
pport  the  imposing  of  a  duty  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  foot  on 
ive  film  and  1J  cents  per  foot  on  negative  film,  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (American 
rtion)  on  moving-picture  film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed  of  developed.  The 
•ction  afforded  by  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  of  25  per  cent  was,  at  the  time,  prob- 
sufficient  to  offset  differences  in  wage  scales  and  rates  of  exchange,  but  the  great 
gea  which  have  occurred  during  recent  years,  have  altogether  altered  the  situa- 
te shown  by  the  facte  herein  set  forth.    The  pending  bill  carries  a  duty  of  20  per 

which,  we  submit  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented,  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
it  us  to  continue  in  business: 

Moving-picture  film  is  produced  by  coating  celluloid  (pyroxylin)  with  photo- 
nic emulsion.  To  manufacture  a  satisfactory  product  of  uniform  quality  requires 
Lai  plants  and  machinery  of  expensive  construction  as  well  as  long  experience  and 
lical  skill  of  the  highest  order.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  film  sold  is 
^graphic  positive  film  and  10  per  cent  photographic  negative  film. 

January  1,  1921,  there  were  in  the  United  States  five  manufacturers  of  moving- 
ire  film,  namely,  Ansco  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  Bay  State  Film  Co.,  Sharon, 
.;  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Eagle  Rock  Film  Co.,  Eagle  Rock, 
..  Powers  Film  Products  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    The  two  last-mentioned  plants 

been  closed  for  some  months. 

[ .  The  Bay  State  Film  Co.  owns  and  operates  a  plant  at  Sharon,  Mass.,  constructed 
daily  for  this  purpose  and  representing  an  expenditure  of  $400,000.    This  plant 
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has  a  capacity,  operating  on  one  shift  per  day,  of  7,200,000  feet  of  film  (cin 
width)  per  month.  The  total  investment  by  American  manufacturers  in  plan:  d 
equipment  for  this  special  line  of  manufacture,  not  suitable  for  any  other  parpj» 
represents  an  aggregate  of  approximately  $50,000,000. 

IV.  Imports  of  film  into  this  country,  according  to  Government  records,  have  b* 
as  follow*: 

Year  ending  June  30,  1919 feet..    2L3DI" 

Year  ending  June  30,  1920 do..    46. 4$  o 

Year  ending  June  30,  1921 , • do. .  134. 11\»: 

Months  of  July  and  August,  1921 do..    2S.1U  « 

V.  Present  costs  of  manufacture  per  hundred  feet  of  positive  film  at  the  Bay  *'v 
plant  are  approximately  as  follows: 

Celluloid  (film  base) *!<■ 

Siver  nitrate,  gelatin,  and  other  chemicals * - 

Labor  and  manufacturing  expense 

Overhead ^_ 

Total,  per  hundred  feet « >- 

This  total  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  depreciation  or  return  on  iBt* 
capital. 

Present  price  of  Bay  State  positive  raw  film,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Sharon  Mi*    • 
hundred  feet,  $2.25*. 

VI.  Estimated  costs  of  manufacture  per  hundred  feet  of  positive  raw  film  o 
many  are  as  follows: 

Celluloid  (film  base) I»  - 

Silver  nitrate,  gelatin,  and  other  chemicals 

Labor  and  manufacturing  expense 

General  overhead 


Total,  per  hundred  feet. 


This  total  is  based  on  a  ratio  of  5  to  1  for  the  American  wage  scale  by  cmbjw* 
with  corresponding  wages  in  Germany  reduced  to  American  valuation.    TV*'- 
wage  paid  unskilled  labor  in  Germany  to-day  is  5  marks  per  hour  with  an  S-luw  .* 
or  approximately  40  cents  per  day. 

Latest  quotation  on  Agfa  (German-made)  positive  film,  L  o.  b.  factory,  at  I>  £** 
per  meter,  with  current  exchange  at  1.01  cents  per  mark,  per  hundred  feet  >•  •- 

VII.  The  principal  foreign  manufacturer  of  film  is  the  Agfa  Co.,  controlled  W  - 
German  Chemical  Trust,  a  most  important  factor  in  the  old  German  Muniuoos  T»> 

The  latest  quotation  of  2.8  marks  per  meter  at  the  then  current  rate  of  «•*■:.• 
1 .01  cent  per  mark,  would  figure  the  total  cost  landed  in  New  York  at  $1.26  j«  •  ' 
dred  feet.    In  other  words,  it  is  possible  to  land  German-made  moving-porn^ 
in  New  York  City,  all  charges  paid,  at  a  price  scarcely  more  than  the  rost  of  ii» ' " 
base  to  the  American  manufacturer.    Obviously  no  manufacturer  can  romp*  u  ' 
such  conditions. 

VIII.  It  is  impolsible  for  a  film  manufacturer  to  purchase  film  bane    »- :- 
abroad,  because  this  industry  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  maniii*~«.>" 
moving-picture  film,  who  will  not  sell  to  competitors.    If  it  were  possible  v* y*  - 
abroad  and  import  film  base  into  this  country  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  o»:  * 
ture,  the  dutv  of  40  per  cent  imposed  on  such  base  under  the  present  tarif  *• 

40  cents  per  hundred  feet  cinematographic  width  (American  valuation  -  au.  •' 
the  proposed  tariff  of  65  cents  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ( Amcsirs  .. 
tion)  the  duty  would  amount  to  50  cents  per  hundred  feet,  cinematograph*  v 
Accordingly,  a  foreign  manufacturer  of  film  base,  by  coating  the  base  with  jitctari* 
emulsion)  at  an  estimated  coast  of  $0,336  per  hundred  feet,  can  pend  it  into  tbs- 
try  free  of  duty,  while  the  base,  uncoatea,  is  subject  to  a  dutv  of  40  per  «^ent  * 
conditions,  if  allowed  to  continue  much  longer,  obviously  speu  the  rum  ri  uV  » 
can  film  industry. 

IX.  The  laying  of  a  duty  on  moving-picture  film  is  opposed  only  by  im~ 
importers,  whose  argument  is  that  a  tariff  on  moving-picture  film  would  b<  • " 
sole  benefit  of  Hie  so-called  monopoly  of  the  Eastman' Kodak  Co.     It  fe,  ind^  ** 
that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  manufactured  the  greater  part  of  all  the  l -•    • 
in  America  up  to  the  present  time.    But  the  Bay  State  Film  Co.  and  other  Aa-" 
manufacturers  of  moving-picture  film,  who  during  recent  yean*  have  b«en  *■*• 
up  active  competition  with  American  labor  and  American  capital,  will  fe*  "*• 
sufferers  unless  adequate  tariff  protection  is  afforded. 
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le  facte  given  above  relative  to  costs  of  manufacture  and  prices  here  and  abroad 
cmstrate  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue  in  business  unless  protected  by  a 
f  offsetting  to  a  large  extent  the  effects  of  cheap  labor,  cheap  materials,  and 
•fioiated  exchange  abroad 

\o  <rreat  danger  confronting  the  American  film  manufacturer  to-day  is  that 'the 
nan  Chemical  Trust,  which  has  to  a  large  extent  been  barred  by  recent  tariff 
lation  from  the  American  market  for  dyestuffs.  will  acquire  virtually  the  entire 
►riran  market  for  raw  film,  just  as  it  formerly  dominated  the  dye  industry  of  this 
itrv.  and  thereby  held  the  key  to  the  entire  textile  industry. 
wording  to  the  figures  as  submitted  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Victor  D.  Gordon,  the 
rence  between  our  present  cost  and  the  price  at  which  German-made  film  was 
down  in  New  York  with  exchange  at  1.40  per  mark;  i.  e.,  the  difference  between 
22  per  hundred  feet  and  $1.31  per  hundred  feet,  is  61  cents  per  hundred  feet. 

estimated  price  at  which  German-made  film  can  be  bought  and  laid  down  in 
-  York  to-day,  including  German  export  duty  of  26  per  cent,  is  $1.20  per  hun- 
I  feet,  or  72  cents  less  than  our  present  cost  of  manufacture, 
le  amount  of  protection  which  we  request,  therefore,  is  barely  enough  to  bring 
selling  price  of  the  German-made  product  up  to*  our  own  cost  of  manufacture. 
duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  foot  on  positive  stock  is  imposed,  the  German- 
e  film  can  still  be  sold  with  a  profit  at  a  price  no  more  than  our  present  cost  of 
luction.    Even  with  such  a  duty,  if  we  are  to  sell  our  product  at  a  price  affording 

profit  whatsoever,  it  will  necessarily  be  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  German - 
ft  film. 

irge  quantities  of  foreign-made  film  will  undoubtedly  be  sold  in  the  American 
ket  and  the  Government  will  derive  substantial  revenue  from  the  duty. 
.  In  urging  that  you  impose  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (American  valua- 
>  on  moving-picture  film  we  are  not  asking  for  a  tariff  that  will  exclude  the 
ign-made  product .    We  ask  only  for  the  minimum  of  protection  which  we  hope 

permit  us  to  remain  in  business  and  build  up  domestic  competition  in  tne 
■rican  market. 

le  real  question  involved  in  your  decision  regarding  this  schedule  of  the  tariff 
hether  by  imposing  the  moderate  duty  of  35  per  cent  you  will  permit  American 
r  and  American  capital  to  maintain  active  competition  in  the  domestic  market. 
ju  leave  moving-picture  film  on  the  free  list,  you  inevitably  put  every  American 

manufacturer,  with  one  exception,  out  of  business  and  hand  over  the  American 
kot  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

[though  the  Bay  State  Film  Co.  is  one  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  in  its  line, 
ire  not  afraid  to  meet  American  competition  at  any  time  and  under  any  con- 
>ns.  But  unless  we  can  receive  adequate  protection  from  existing  foreign  corn- 
lion  we  shall  be  forced  out  of  business.  Without  protection  presumably  the 
rol  of  the  American  market  would  pass  to  foreign  manufacturers.    We  submit 

the  only  way  in  which  the  danger  of  monopoly  in  this  or  any  other  industry  can 
.voided  is  by  permitting  and  encouraging  domestic  competition. 

BRIEF  OF  J.  E.  BRTTUkTOTJH,  K2W  YORK  CITY. 

i  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909,  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  was 
oaed  on  sensitized  but  unexposed  or  undeveloped  motion-picture  film.  *  In  the 
erwood-Simmons  tariff  bill  of  1913  this  product  was  placed  on  the  free  list  and 
rifled  as  raw  film.  This  is  a  misnomer,  as  this  product  is  a  finished  product  and 
not  be  classed  as  a  raw  product. 

if*  writer  respectfully  asks  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  in  the  pending 
be  maintained  on  tnis  product  for  the  following  reasons: 

Fair  to  importers. — The  imposition  of  such  a  duty  will  in  nowise  affect  the  im- 
ations  into  this  country,  because  the  foreign  manufacturers  can  easily  pay  this 
,r  and  still  undersell  the  American  manufacturers,  leaving  to  themselves  a  hand- 
r-  profit.  The  writer  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Payne  - 
rich  tariff  of  1909  was  in  effect  he  exclusively  sold  foreign  film,  manufactured  in 
ru>,  France.  He  was  able  to  pay  the  25  per  cent  duty,  freight,  insurance,  and 
>ther  charges,  undersell  the  American  manufacturers,  and  still  make  for  himself 

wry  enormous  profit  of  one-half  cent  per  foot.  Therefore  this  duty  will  not 
ail  importations,  but  will  simply  cut  into  the  profits  of  the  foreign  manufacturer 

has  his  branches  in  this  country. 

Duty  on  film  base. — The  writer  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
e  is  at  present  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  the  celluloid  base  of  motion-picture  films, 
the  moment  a  foreign  manufacturer  places  a  sensitized  photographic  emulsion  on 

base  ic  is  admitted  free.     Is  this  not  inconsistent? 
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3.  Income  tax. — The  foreign  manufacturer  bills  his  film  to  hie  branch  far*  t:  \ 
highest  possible  price,  so  that  the  profits  on  the  sale  in  this  country  will  be  «a*< 
on  his  books  kept  abroad  and  not  on  the  books  of  his  American  branch.  Ties* 
income  tax  payable  in  this  country  by  such  branches  will  be  very  email  infoc 

4.  Tariffs  abroad. — The  countries  of  Europe  manufacturing  this  product  ic&* 
have  a  duty  imposed  on  the  importation  of  American  products  of  a  like  nature  •- 
their  own  countries.  For  instance,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  duty  is :» 
thirds  cent  per  linear  foot;  Belgium,  13  per  cent  ad  valorem;  France,  $8.56  t«r  ^ 
pounds;  Canada,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  Germany,  9  (paper)  marks  per  pound  ft 
above  French  rate  is  on  the  basis  of  exchange  values  of  January  1,  1921.  Am  off 
foreign  countries  mentioned  above  can  export  its  products  into  tha  United  ?Xi 
pay  the  duty  of  20  per  cent,  and  still  sell  at  10  or  15  per  cent  below  the  price-  vt: 
prevail  here  and  make  a  larger  profit  for  itself  than  by  selling  this  film  in  Eorcpi 
countries.    Therefore,  the  imposition  of  a  20  per  cent  duty  would  not  be  pwbto  • 

5.  Competition  abroad. — The  prices  at  which  an  imported  film  in  this  coua^  ■ 
placed  in  consular  invoices  are  from  Belgium,  2.02  cents  per  linear  foot;  from  Fnc  • 
1.25  cents  per  linear  foot;  from  England,  1.53  cents  per  linear  foot;  from  Game 
1 .07  cents  per  linear  foot.  These  prices  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  manoiiiir 
to  meet  in  competition  with  the  European  manufacturer  in  his  own  countrv*: 
therefore  the  Bales  abroad  of  American-made  film  have  been  reduced  in  some  ctxuir* 
such  as  Italy  and  Germany,  to  practically  nothing. 

6.  German  competition. — The  great  menace  to  American-made  film  is  the  G«&. 
Agfa  Co.,  which  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  powerful  chemical  trust  of  Genet 
This  company  is  flooding  this  market  with  its  film,  and  is  actually  offering  t"  ** " 
contracts  here  at  10.0167  per  foot  delivered.  This  German  firm  has  a  moafyi"  - 
Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Central  States  of  Europe.  It  is  doing  an  immense*^* 
of  business  in  Scandinavia  and  Italy  and  a  large  business  in  England,  beans  i  " 
low  prices,  which,  as  I  have  stated  above,  American  manufacturers  can  not  a— ■ 
Therefore,  unless  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  American  valuation  s  p*» 
upon  the  foreign  importations,  we  will  soon  find  that  the  German  manmacttmrr' 
be  in  possession  of  our  own  American  markets  as  well  as  the  foreign  marked  &f k 
now  holds. 

7.  Post-bellum  importations. — The  importations  of  this  product  were  pnrt.il 
stopped  during  the  war,  because  the  European  manufacturers  were  engaged  a  * 
manufacture  of  war  materials,  but  these  importations  began  to  be  felt  in  tat  r* 
1919,  when  a  total  of  13,746,500  feet  were  imported;  during  the  year  1920,  ttJQUI 
feet  were  imported  into  this  country;  d urine  the  12  months  ending  July,  1£L  £* 
was  imported  into  this  country  137,971,600  feet. 

8.  American  manufacturers. — The  American  manufacturers  of  this  product  >^ 
are  the  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  the  Bay  State  Fila  ^ 
Co.  (Inc.),  of  Boston,  Mass.;  the  Nagle  Rock  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Venm  V. 
the  Ansco  Co.,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  and  lastly,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Ox.  ol  R***- 
ter,  N.  Y. 

The  writer  is  in  very  close  touch  with  all  of  the  users  of  this  product  in  thv  cocx 
and  he  has  never  met  with  a  single  objection  from  them  against  the  imposo* ' 
tariff  on  the  importations  of  foreign  films.    The  American  film  user  apprebtf*  r- 
the  American  film  manufacturer  has  done  for  him  and  the  fair  manner  ia  viod  * 
business  is  conducted.    For  instance,  during  the  war    all  importation*  dfc*^ 
film  were  stopped,  an  impenetrable   barrier  was  established,  and,  uVntr 
monopoly  for  the  American  manufacturer  was  created.    The  cost  ol  manafacz*  < 
film  went  up  to  extraordinarily  high  figures,  just  as  the  cost  of  every  protect  a  -M 
country  went  soaring.    The  American  film  manufacturer  was  in  a  posboa  v  * 
advantage  and  to  raise  his  prices  to  any  figure  he  desired  (which  manufe""" 
in  other  lines  did  do),  but  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  the  largest  mannfetsi*  i ' 
did  not  take  this  advantage,  and  did  not  raise  its  prices,  but  actually  redact  - : 
5  per  cent. 

9.  Public  interest. — The  American  manufacturers  need  protection,  aid  *" 
have  it,  because  they  employ  thousands  of  people,  pay  millions  of  doUar»  a  f 
have  investments  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  pay  enormous  incua*  '*' 
to  the  Government. 

It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  submitted,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  that  tbc  — 
tion  of  a  duty  of  not  less  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  American  valuatuia  •»' 
the  25  per  cent  duty  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff),  is  essential  to  the  protect*  o 
American  industry,  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  and  fair  to  the  I*  met  i 
facturer. 
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BBnr  or  tbk  amco  co.,  bivohamtov,  v.  t. 

tomographic  film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed,  should  carry  a  30  per 
ad  valorem  duty. 

>  The  manufacture  of  photographic  film  requires  a  series  of  exceedingly  difficult 
ations  making  necessary  a  large  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  and  the 
toyment  of  highly  trained  expert  workmen.  That  there  are  but  few  concerns 
ged  in  the  business  bears  testimony  to  these  facts. 

i  This  industry  has  been  built  upon  the  invention  of  an  American  clergyman. 
Kiev.  Hannibal  Goodwin,  to  whom  was  granted  a  basic  patent  which  after  many 
9  of  the  most  strenuous  litigation  was  fully  sustained  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
X  of  Appeals.  This  patent,  which  expired  in  September,  1915,  was  owned  by 
ko  Co.,  and  upon  its  expiration  this  country  would  nave  been  flooded  with  photo- 
hie  film,  upon  which  tnere  has  been  no  duty  since  1913,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Id  War. 

)  That  photographic  film  can  be  made  much  cheaper  abroad  than  in  this  country 
well  known  fact  due  not,  alone  to  much  lower  labor  costs  but  to  lower  costs  of  raw 
>rials  entering  into  the  finished  article. 

)  It  is  essentially  an  American  industry  created  by  the  genius  of  an  American 
its  supremacy  here  should  be  maintained,  but  to  do  this  the  basic  patent  having 
red,  will  require  an  import  duty  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
)  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  will  not  restrict  the  importa- 
oi  foreign  film,  but  will  place  the  American  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  com- 
on  the  oasis  of  equality. 

I  Foreign  countries  producing  photographic  film  have  an  import  duty  and  Canada, 
a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  American  film,  admits  English  film  under  a  duty  of  15 
:ent. 
}  I  n  view  of  the  reasons  above  set  forth  we  ask  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem . 

memorandum. 

December  13,  1921. 

i  our  brief  we  have  asked  for  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  photographic 
,  sensitized,  but  not  exposed  or  developed .  At  that  time,  February  14, 1921,  such 
e  of  duty  appeared  to  be  adequate,  but  subsequent  developments,  as  indicated  by 
38  at  which  sensitized  film  of  foreign  manufacture  is  being  offered!  in  this  market, 
rly  show  that  a  much  higher  duty  is  necessary  to  enable  American  manufacturers 
>mpete  on  the  basis  of  quality,  for  this  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent 
foot  will  be  necessary. 

LTEXENT   OF   G.    S.   XACFARLAND,  BOSTON,   XASS.,   REPRE- 
SENTING INTERNATIONAL  FILM  SERVICE  CO. 

[r.  Macfarland.  My  name  is  G.  S.  Macfarland;  lawyer;  Boston, 
rentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  would  take  only  a  moment  of  your 
e.  I  would  not  even  take  that,  if  it  were  not  to  answer  a  question 
ed  bv  Senator  McLean.  As  I  understood  it,  he  asked  what  the 
ue  of  the  protection  to  labor  in  this  country  was  under  this  pro- 
wl tariff.  Am  I  correct  in  the  question,  Senator  ? 
enator  McLean.  That  is  a  fair  inference. 

Lr.  Macfarland.  As  I  understand  it,  the  amount  of  labor  cost  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  in  sensitizing  the  films  is  about  $500,000  a 
r.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  sells  about  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
is  sold  in  this  country.  It  would  be  about  one-tenth  of  1  cent  a 
ar  foot.  There  are  about  800,000,000  linear  feet  sold  in  this 
ntry. 

t*nator  McLean.  One  per  cent  or  T  cent  ? 

fr.  Macfarland.  One-tenth  of  1  cent  per  linear  foot,  and  there 
about  800,000,000  linear  feet  sold  in  the  country.  Not  only  is  the 
>unt  of  protection  to  labor  insignificant,  but  the  amount  of 
enue  to  tne  Government  is  equally  insignificant.  There  are  only 
ut  $1,700,000  worth  of  these  sensitized  films 
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Senator  McLean  (interposing).  You  say  1  mill  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Magfarland.  One-tenth  of  1  cent  per  linear  foot,  anc  j 
proposed  tariff  is  2\  cents. 

Senator  McLean.  What  is  the  total  cost  a  foot,  if  the  Labor  -  z 
is  a  mill  a  foot  ? 

Mr.  Macfarland.  I  do  not  know  the  total  cost:  I  can  do:  *- 
unless  somebody  else  can  give  those  figures. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  important;  if  the  total  cost  is  not  ?  ■* 
than  2  mills,  then  the  labor  cost  is  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  The  proposed  tariff  is  about  2\  cents  a  tc . 
foot.     The  value  of  the  imported  article  is  only  about  S1.70H  •■ 
and  that  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  make  only  about  $3ofi.-» 
year. 

I  represent  the  International  Film  Service  Co.  and  the  Interna?*  ~a 
Reel  Co.,  both  New  York  Corporations.     Que  is  in  the  busing 
producing  the  news  of  the  day  pictorially,  and  the  other  is  th*  •-  - 
ventional  motion-picture  company. 

We  object  to  this  because  we  believe  it  will  result  in  a  roon  f • 
in  the  production  of  one  of  the  base  materials  in  motion  pirtir- 
and  we  have  the  same  objection  everybody  else  has  to  betngr  -z- 
jected  to  a  monopoly.     We  understand  human  nature,  and  wt  ' 
not  think  it  is  good  to  have  a  monopoly,  and  especially  a  moo*c 
created  bv  Government  action,  and  the  monopoly  in  which  the  <% 
eminent  is  not  prepared  to  enter  the  field  of  regulation. 

Senator  McLean.  Whjr  will  there  not  be  domestic  competio-: 
I  am  asking  for  information;  I  am  not  informed  in  regard  to  t±~ 

Mr.  Macfarland.  The  answer  to  that,  Senator,  is  that  thnuui 
good  many  years  there  has  not  been.     After  you  get  through  pat*-- " 
and  other  means,  you  get  established  an  immense  preponmrano  i 
any  field.     The  difficulty  is  almost  insuperable  to  bund  up  <vu=:« 
tition  against  it.     The  economic  conditions,  the  economic  advanur 
of  the  immense  unit  are  invincible,  and  it  has  proven  to  be  so  m  •- 
case  of  this  kodak  company. 

Senator  McLean.  Then  this  particular  produce  must  be  diffrri 
from  any  other,  because  if  there  is  money  in  anything  produce*:  - 
this  country  you  will  usually  find  competition. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  No;  not  if  the  monopoly  is  well  managed  *i 
is  unscrupulous,  in  which  event  you  can  not  compete  with  «•- 
capital.     We  have  not  been  for  years  able  to  compete  again?*  :> 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  we  can  not  compete  with  a  good  many  of  • 
monopolies. 

Senator  McLean.  That  is  hardly  analogous,  because  the  Sta&J** 
Oil  deals  in  an  inexhaustible  supply  drawn  from  the  earth.    S  « 
the  basic  material  used  in  this  kind  of  an  industrv  can  be  ea&ir  v 
cured  by  anybody. 

Mr.  Macfarland.  But  the  Standard  Oil's  advantage,  Senator.  «*- 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  limited  supply  of  its  pn*h 
at  all;  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  built  up  tnrough  a  coorv 
years  an  immense  organization  backed  by  immense  capital,  ami 
ractices  against  its  patrons  was  not  from  the  control  of  the  smar 
ut  from  the  control  of  the  monopoly. 
Senator  McLean.  The.  basic  material  can  be  had  bv  anvonr 
Mr.  Macfarland.  And  so  could  oil  be  had.     At  the  time  the  Sua . 
ard  Oil  was  destroying  its  competitors  20  years  ago,  it  did  not  de*#w 
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i  fc>y  purchasing  the  oil  products;  it  destroyed  them  at  the  market 
>wtt,Lng  in  competition — underselling  them. 
tnaXor  McLean.  It  is  true  of  oil  and  steel;  and  if  your  position  is 
,  t,lxon  we  must  not  have  any  protective  tariff,  because  if  we  do 
will  have  monopolies  in  this  country,  and  that  is  an  old  dis- 
ited  theory. 

.Ft.  ^Macfabland.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  the  basis  of 
(T  protection  is,  first,  protection  of  labor,  and,  second,  protection 
cvfaxit  industries.  You  have  not  either  of  those  elements  there. 
labor  protection  is  absolutely  insignificant.  There  is  no  real, 
isvirable  infant  industry  here;  you  are  dealing  with  a  mammoth 
Listry. 

en  a,  tor  McCumbeb.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  matter  that  you  want 
\isc\iss  here. 
Ir.  Macfarland.  That.  Senator,  is  all  I  care  to  discuss. 

TATEMENT    OF   FREDEBIC    B.   COUDERT,   NEW   YORK  CITY, 
REPRESENTING  THE  PATH*  EXCHANGE  (INC.) 

senator  Fbelinghutsen.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the  privilege 
introducing  Mr.  Coudert  to  the  committee,  who  appears  in  opposi- 
n  to  the  proposed  tariff  on  raw  films,  and  to  say  that  our  State  of 
w  Jersey  contains  several  of  these  industries,  and  we  are  rather 
eply  interested  in  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to 
ar  Mr.  Coudert. 

Mr.  Coudert.  If  the  honorable  gentlemen  please,  I  shall  only  take 
'ew  moments.  I  have  prepared  a  careful  brief,  which  I  think  sum- 
irizes  our  position  very  clearly,  and  I  know  how  much  easier  and 
mfortable  it  is  to  read  than  to  listen;  at  least,  that  is  the  experience 
have  had  usually  in  life. 

I  appear  here  for  the  Path6  Exchange  (Inc.),  an  American-New  York 
rcporation,  composed  in  the  main  andby  very  large  majority  of  Ameri- 
m  stockholders,  and  probably  you  have  all  seen,  as  I  suppose  nearly 
'erybody  has  at  times  attended  the  movies,  the  Path6  News  and 
^her  features  of  the  Path6  Co. ;  and  we  are  here  to  oppose  the  20  per 
>nt  ad  valorem  duty  on  motion-picture  films,  sensitized  but  not 
iposed  or  developed,  paragraph  1451  of  House  bill  7456. 

Senator  McLean.  Your  directors  are  composed  largely  of  Ameri- 
mis  ? 

Mr.  Coudert.  They  are  composed  wholly  of  Americans;  and  the 
iockholders  are  almost  all — a  very  large  majority— American.  The 
Vench  company  was  bought  out  bv  American  interests,  and  the 
mall  French  minority  is  in  process  of  elimination,  holding  only  some 
f  the  bonds.     But  it  is  an  American  corporation  in  every  sense. 

Senator  McLean.  Mr.  Harry  C.  Cole  testified  here  upon  this  same 
bem — that  is,  affecting  dry  plates.  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  are 
peaking  .of. 

Mr.  Coudebt.  This  is  the  raw  film,  the  unused,  sensitized  film. 

Senator  McLean.  H.  C.  Cole  suggested  that  we  have  three-fourths 
)er  cent  per  linear  foot  upon  positive  and  1}  cents  on  negative,  in- 
stead of  30  per  cent.    Would  tnat  be  satisfactory  to  you  ? 
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Mr.  Coudert.  Our  position  is,  if  the  honorable  Senator  pta.-. 
that  there  should  be  no  tariff  at  all. 

Senator  McLean.  You  want  it  free  ? 

Mr.  Coudert.  We  want  it  free  as  it  is  to-day,  and  I  base  my  %iz. 
ment  on  that;  and  then  I  come  to  the  very  interesting  craeBtion  :L* 
the  learned  Senator  from  Connecticut  addressed  t6  the  last  spu^r 
We  want  it  free  for  this  reason,  that  practically  90  per  cent,  or  <■■*  ■ 
90  per  cent,  of  this  film  in  this  country  is  manufactured  by  one  -  * 
poration.  That  corporation  manufactures  800,000,000  feet  of  i= 
a  year.  The  amount  used  in  the  United  States  is  only  600,000  •• 
feet;  therefore,  there  is  a  very  considerable  balance  for  export,  iv 
it  is  the  exportable  article. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  acquiesce  in  everything  as  to  the  ob^ 
and  purpose  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  if  I  may  go  a  little  on:  ■ 
order,  following  the  discussion  as  it  has  been  covered  by  our 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  listened  to  here,  I  do  not  want  to  be  wear- 
some or  repetitious,  I  would  say  that  the  answer  to  the  verv  tarni 
Senator's  query  as  to  whether  potential  competition  in  tins  c:ic 
try  would  not  naturally  keep  down  prices  so  that  it  would  be  ^ 
fan*  to  protect  the  Eastman  industry,  which  is  practically  the  w:  • 
thing  here,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  some  literature  that  ;-: 
haps  you  have  seen  but  which  naturally  came  to  my  eye,  and  tus 
is  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Et?~'~ 
District  of  New  York,  August  24,  1915,  called  the  United  State* 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and  others,  answering  that  very  question  •— 
showing  why  the  Eastman  Co.  has  built  up  so  great  a  monopo'j  •■' 
such  illegal,  unfair,  and  improper  methods  that  the  United  >:*>.- 
district  court  in  the  course  of  its  impartial  and  just  iunsdir-i 
was  forced  to  declare  it  a  monopoly,  and  I  will  only  read  the r  *>| 
bus,  because  it  is  very  short,  and  then  I  will  not  by  any  inadven:- 
have  summarized  the  thing  with  any  unfairness.  The  conn  •*. 
[reading]: 


The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  of  New  York,  a  corporation  engaged  in  the 
and  sale  of  photographic  apparatus  and  supplies,  including  cameras,  pU»     J 
and  paper,  in  the  course  of  some  15  years  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  ?r-  • 
and  business  of  about  twenty  competing  concerns  throughout  the  countr'  ':< 
plants  were  dismantled  and  the  business  discontinued  or  transferred  to  its  o«n. ;  2 

You  gentlemen  will  remember  it  did  happen  to  the  Sugar  Tr.« 
and  abandonment  followed.    [Reading  resumed:] 

While  the  size  of  a  corporation  and  the  extent  of  its  business  do  not  alour  o*.-  -A 
an  illegal  monopoly,  that  may  properly  be  considered  when  its  acqubitia*  J  .-* 
erty  are  accomplished  by  methods  showing  an  intention  to  monopolise  sod  ?■&■ 
interstate  trade,  and  by  an  arbitrary  use  of  power  resulting  from  a  large  boo*  ' 
eliminate  weaker  competitors. 

These  are  the  people  and  the  only  people  of  record  here  *ir  »= 
asking  for  this  duty,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  the  whole  m  "£ 
picture  industry  of  the  United  States,  doing  millions  and  oul  - 
of  dollars  of  business,  and  which,  outside  of  income  and  exee&np14 
taxes,  paid  $87,000,000  last  year  to  the  Government  of  the  I -* 
States. 

The  Eastman  Co.,  showing  the  ability  «with  which  they  cooc. 
their  business  in  and  outside  of  the  law,  had  a  profit  in  193.<  > 
on  a  capital  of  $25,000,000  of  $18,000,000.  There  is  no  pw* 
principle,  as  I  understand  it,  and  it  is  a  matter/ 
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enator  McLean  (interposing).  Your  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
Sherman  Act  is  impotent  to  restrain  trade,  and,  consequently, 
only  avenue  which  is  potent  is  through  foreign  competition, 
x.  Coudert.  Alas,  Senator,  it  has  not  been  wholly  effective;  it 
been  one  of  the  means  that  have  been  used.  I  have  been  a  Gov- 
nent  prosecutor  in  a  number  of  cases  and  did  the  best  I  could 
lem,  and  they  were  won,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  the  lower  courts 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But  I  take  it  that 
nethods  are  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  these  illegal 
hods  of  competition;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  at  least 
ntial  competition  from  abroad.  Competition  here  being  non- 
Lent  it  is  most  useful  to  have  things  as  tney  are  in  the  status  quo. 
ui  a  company  which  makes  $18,000,000  on  $25,000,000—1  am 
a  stockholder;  I  wish  I  were — need  greater  protection  than  it 
idy  has  ?  If  it  does,  why,  then,  it  is  simply  that  the  Congress  of 
United  States  for  some  reason  or  other  desires  to  consecrate  that 
opoly  above  the  power  of  a  tax  so  that  it  can  go  on  grinding  down 
motion-picture  industry,  because  if  it  charges  more  for  this  film 
ises  the  price  right  straight  through  and  ultimately  it  falls  upon 
consumer  and  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
take  it  there  are  only  two  reasons  for  a  tariff.     There  is  the 

tiue  reason 

nator  McLean  (interposing).  I  have  no  interest  in   the  East- 
Co. 

r.  Coudert.  Of  course;  I  know  you  have  not.     I  am  sure  you 
d  not  be  here  if  vou  had. 

nator  McLean.  I  am  wondering,  however,  whether  your  conclu- 
would  be  a  safe  one  to  follow.  Having  failed  to  break  up  this 
>ination  under  process  of  our  own  law,  they  must  resort  to  foreign 
>etition,  because  I  would  like  to  see  all  these  men,  if  they  are 
•tioners,  sent  to  State  prison;  that  is  all  the  interest  I  have  in  the 
man  Co.,  but  I  have  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  American  pro- 
r,  and  I  think  that  every  legitimate  industry  should  have  reason- 
protection,  and  that  is  the  foundation  of  my  question. 
.  Coudert.  I  agree  with  you  on  the  premise  that  every  American 
(try  should  have  reasonable  protection.  I  also  am  inclined  to 
re  that  even  if  those  men  were  sent  to  prison,  the  situation  would 
ry  much  the  same, 
explained  by  the  last  speaker,  the  power  of  these  people  is  so 

that  they  can  do  as  Germany  did  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
e  the  war;  they  can  undersell  everywhere  and  destroy  com- 
on  when  their  profits  are  so  extreme. 

lator  McLean.  The  Department  of  Justice  ought  to  be  able 
force  the  law.  That  is  the  way  to  get  rid  of  a  monopoly,  and 
is  better  than  any  system  of  regulation  we  can  adopt  and  much 
r  than  through  the  process  of  foreign  competition. 

Coudert.  If  the  Senator  please,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
rtment  of  Justice  and  the  purpose  of  the  law  back  of  the  de- 
tent? It  is  to  support  competitive  conditions,  is  it  not?  As 
Taussig  and  the  otiiers  who  nave  testified  before  you  will  tell 
sphere  for  one  reason  or  another  a  monopolistic  system  has  been 
ip  here,  and  one  that  does  not  need  any  protection,  that  the  only 
to  protect  the  consumer  is  the  possibility  of  extra  American 
sti+ion. 
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Senator  McLean.  Prof.  Taussig,  you  know,  is  a  free  tracer 
a  very  able  one. 

Mr.  Coudert.  I  have  cited  here  in  my  brief  a  number  of 
who  are  not.     I  appeal  to  your  common  sense,  Senator,  not  i»i 
theories  as  to  protection  or  free  trade.     I  am  neither;  I  believr  **■■ 
times  protection  is  a  good  thing  and  sometimes  free  trade.  | 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  if  we  had  these  films  an  lb*  ^i 
list — that  is,  dry  plates,  that  the  American  Film  Manufacture*  •'k 
could  exist  ?  1 

Mr.  Coudert.  You  mean  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  yes;  they  could.  But  how  about  the  tfirf) 
that  make  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Coudert.  They  cover  a  very  small  part  of  it,  and  I  beU^ 
that  they  could  exist. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  think  that  they  could  exist  ?  , 

Mr.  Coudert.  I  believe  they  could  exist.  There  is  verr  -r* 
doubt  about  it.  The  material  that  enters  into  these  things  is  Ak**- 
can  material.  I 

Let  me  suggest  practical,  considerations — and  I  take  it  thai  tz.«* 
considerations  are  practical  rather  than  merely  theoretical;  and  I  L»~* 
no  desire  to  go  into  the  old  debate  of  protection  against  free  tr*« 
and  I  will  not  abuse  your  time. 

This  will  undoubtedly  be  met  by  retaliation.     I  take  it  thai  :  - 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to,  as  far  v 
can,  increase  its  export  business  all  over  the  world.  I 

The  Eastman  Film  Co.  is  selling  all  over  the  world  its  maurv 
They  are  exporting  large  quantities,  over  200,000,000  feet  of  thi*  *■-* 
being  exported.     It  goes  aown  on  the  foreign  market,  through  wv-  ' 
only  a  very  inconsiderable  small  portion  of  this  matter  come* 
are  bound  to  have  retaliation.     Retaliation  is  already  thread 
It  is  a  game  at  which  two  can  play:  and  therefore  you  kill  *jt»t* 
and  you  force  the  consumer  to  pay  increased  prices  for  a  tax  :i* 
is  only  a  half  million  dollars  to  the  United  States,  and  all  the  pe^- 
who  have  to  do  with  movies  to  pay  tribute. 

BRIEF  OF  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRSSRVTZSO  TMt  tlTtl 

EXCHANGE  (UTC). 

STATEMENT. 

We  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate  oo  r«4- 
of  Pathe  Exchange  (Inc.),  a  New  York  corporation,  engaged  in  the  printinc**"  -' 
tribution  of  motion  pictures  and  operating  two  factories,  one  at  Bound  Brock.  >  • 
and  the  other  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.    For  brevity  we  shall  hereinafter  refer  %*  *S 
Exchange  (Inc.}  as  "PatheV ' 

We  desire  to  oppose  the  proposed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  dutv  on  motion-;* 
film,  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed,  which  ifl  included  in  Scbtd** 
paragraph  1451,  of  House  bill  7456.    This  paragraph  also  provide*  far  a  dntj  ca  ;* 
graphic  cameras,  plates,  and  other  articles  used  in  photographic  work,  bat  *• '  * 
confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  reasons  against  the  placing  of  a  tariff  on?' 
picture  film  known  in  the  trade  as  "raw  film"  or  "raw  stock.  * 

There  are  two  kinds  of  motion-picture  raw  film,  both  of  which  an*  cover*!  '• 
language  of  the  statute  just  referred  to,  and  both  of  which  should,  in  ouropo-' 
duty  free,  as  thev  were  under  the  previous  tariff  act.    These  two  kinds  of  film  *  ■ 
raw  negatives  which  are  used  in  the  motion-picture  camera,  and  the  law  j»«  •  " 
upon  which  the  negatives  are  printed.     The  positives  are  used  ill  the  f^"'1 
machine. 

The  basis  of  raw  film  is  celluloid,  which  is  manufactured  extenaivel>  m  ts#  I '  '  _ 
States  more  cheaply  than  abroad.    A  large  portion  of  the  raw  material  used  to  ^/ 
manufacturers  of  motion-picture  film  is  exported  from  the  United  Stat#»  **  '-^ 
purpose.    (See  Tariff  Information  Surveys,  1921,  relative  to  this  paragraph 
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[>m  the  figures  given  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  (hereinafter  called  "  Eastman 
i,  signed  by  Mr.  Eastman,  its  president,  and  by  Mr.  Brulatour,  the  sole  American 
ibuttng  agent  of  that  company,  the  total  yearly  consumption  of  motion-picture 
aim  in  the  United  States  is  600,000,000  feet.  'The  total 'amount  manufactured 
le  Eastman  Co.  is  800,000,000  feet  per  annum.  In  addition,  it  manufactures  each 
about  400,000,000  feet  of  cartridge  film.  We  have,  therefore,  from  the  output  of 
Eastman  Co.  alone  an  exportable  surplus.  The  figures  of  the  Department  of 
nerre  show  that  from  1914  to  1920,  inclusive,  theie  was  an  excess  of  exports  of 
stock  over  imports  amounting  to  $9,252,714.  The  testimony  before  the  Com- 
*o  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shows  that  in  the  United 
a  the  Eastman  Co.  is  the  only  manufacturer,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  taken 
consideration,  of  motion-picture  raw  film.  There  were  four  other  companies 
ioned.    None  of  them,  however,  are  important. 

e  Eastman  Co.,  in  its  statement  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
louse,  dated  February  10,  1921,  claims  that  motion-picture  raw  film  may  be 
ifartured  in  some  of  the  European  countries  for  less  than  1}  cents  per  linear  foot, 
a  well-known  fact,  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  motion-picture  business,  that 
noney  expended  for  labor  is  the  smallest  item  in  the  manufacturing  cost  of  raw 

The  process  is  almost  entirely  mechanical.  The  cost  of  raw  material  is  the 
rtant  factor.  We  believe  it  to  be  undisputed  that  the  raw  materials  which  enter 
the  manufacture  of  sensitized  film  are  more  easily  obtainable  and  cheaper  in 
country  than  elsewhere.  From  the  Eastman  Co.'s  figures  it  is  not  difficult  to 
tain  how  that  corporation  was  able  in  1920  to  earn,  after  the  pavment  of  war- 
ss  profits  and  income  taxes,  over  $18,000,000  on  a  capital  of  $25,000,000 
e  Eastman  Co.  has  an  actual  monopoly  of  the  motion-picture  raw  film  business 
is  country.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  this  company  has  exclusive  control  of 
nipply  of  this  commodity,  for  in  United  States  r.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  et  al. 
Fed.,  62),  the  court  held  that  the  Eastman  Co.  intended  to  and  did  secure  to 

a  monopoly  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

\  ha\e  gone  somewhat  into  detail  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Eastman 
because  the  said  company  and  Mr.  Brulatour,  its  distributing  agent  in  the  United 
*,  were  the  principal  advocates  of  a  20  per  cent  duty  on  raw  film  before  the 
uittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Eastman 
nd  Mr.  Brulatour  are  the  chief  pleaders  of  this  cause.,  for  they  alone  would  reap 
inteous  harvest  of  dollars  as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  raw  stock, 
the*  is  owned  and  operated  by  American  citizens  with  American  capital.  It 
L*  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  agencies  for  the  distribution  of  motion  pictures 
ighout  the  United  States.  This  company  is  perhaps  best  known  by  its  biweekly 
review  of  current  events  known  as  Pathe*  News.  It  was  the  first  company  to 
notion  pictures  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  news.  Pathe*  serves  weekly 
l  13,000  of  the  17,000  motion-picture  theaters  in  the  United  States.  An  im- 
ot  factor  in  its  complicated  and  efficient  distributing  service  is  the  printing 
sitive  films.  The  printing  is  done  in  its  two  factories,  one  at  Bouna  Brook, 
,  and  the  other  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Pathe*  is  a  large  consumer  of  raw  film,  using 
t  news  service  alone  more  than  500,000  feet  weekly.  Thib  company  is  one  of 
uptotners  of  the  Eastman  Co.  At  present  Pathe*  has  some  protection  against 
er  advances  in  the  price  of  Eastman  film.  This  protection  lies  in  its  ability  to 
rt  raw  stock  from  France.  During  the  year  1920  rathe*  imported  some  63,033,843 
if  film  out  of  a  total,  according  to  Mr.  Brulatour,  of  100,000,000  feet  imported 
ig  that  vear.  In  that  same  period  Pathe  purchased  from  the  Eastman  Co.  ap- 
mately  "25,000,000  feet  of  raw  film  at  a  cvst  of  nearly  $650,000.  The  Eastman 
\  well  aware  of  Pathe" s  ability  to  purchase  raw  film  abroad  and  is  unwilling  by 
K  a  price  such  as  would  force  Path6  to  increase  its  foreign  purchases,  to  so 
my  part  of  the  patronage  of  Pathe  which  it  enjoys  or  looks  forward  to  enjoying 
e  future*     It  is  obvious  that  the  Eastman  Co.  can  not  increase  its  price  to  its 

customers  without  increasing  the  price  to  Path 6.  Hence  the  probability  that 
tionate  prices  would  materially  increase  the  amount  of  imported  film  is,  at  the 
nt  time,  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  safeguard  remaining  to  the  American  con- 
rs  of  Eastman  film.  If  the  Congress  impose  a  duty  on  raw  film,  it  will  abandon 
f*  ami  other  American  producers  of  moving  pictures  entirely  to  the  mercy  of 
iastman  Co.  The  placing  of  such  unrestricted  power  in  the  hands  of  this  mighty 
ration  would  cause  incalculable  damage  to  the  many  business  enterprises 
itleut  upon  raw  film  for  their  very  existence.  We  fear  the  result  would  be 
niah  a  cataclysm  in  the  motion-picture  industry.  Thus,  if  the  so-called  pro- 
>u  yearned  for  by  this  admitted  monopoly  should  be  given  to  it,  the  Congress 
1  be  a  party  to  an  attack  on  other  American  undertakings  which  are  in  greater 
*>i  governmental  encouragement  than  the  gigantic  organization,  which  seeks, 
«•  i;uipe  of  a  demand  for  protection,  the  fortification  of  its  present  monopoly. 
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BRIEF  OF  THE   ARGUMENT. 

1.  The  object  of  a  tariff  on  any  commodity  is  either  to  raise  revenue  for  the  (*c  - 
ment;  to  protect  the  American  industry  affected  thereby,  or  to  retaliate  wy 
foreign  nation  for  cause,  as,  for  example,"  when  some  foreign  nation  restrains.  \*  I  r 
duties  or  prohibitions,  the  importation  of  our  manufactures  into  their  country 

2.  The  Federal  revenue  would  not  be  increased  if  this  duty  is  imposed  on  nr  *  ^ 
because  the  Government  would  collect  less  income  and  excess  profits  taxe*  from  ftrd 
and  other  American  producers. 

3.  So  far  as  the  Eastman  Co.  is  concerned,  the  question  of  the  protection  of  W«" 
not  involved  in  this  matter  for  the  reason  that  only  a  few  hundred  person*  uf  *•: 
larly  engaged  in  the  work  of  manufacturing  raw  film  throughout  the  entire  ccucr 

4.  The  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufactured  sensitized  film  v*  r 
easily  obtainable  and  cheaper  in  this  country  than  abroad. 

5.  The  Eastman  Co.  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  entire  raw  film  industn  :  > 
United  States. 

6.  A  tariff  should  not  be  imposed  upon  a  commodity  where  one  corporanop  '*.  * 
monopoly  of  the  industry. 

Point  jf.— The  object  of  a  tariff  on  any  commodity  is  either  to  raise  revenue  *r-< 
Government:  to  protect  the  American  industry  affected  thereby,  or  toretafiiiei3~i 
a  foreign  nation  for  cause,  as,  for  example,  when  some  foreign  nation  restrain*  I*  a 
duties  or  prohibitions  the  importation  of  our  manufactures  into  their  country. 

The  proposition  above  set  forth  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Yet  it  *  ^  • 
sary  to  keep  this  elementary  principle  in  mind  in  order  to  determine  whets*?  ■- 1 J 
a  given  commodity  should  be  on  the  free  list.  A  concise  statement  of  the  prur  r  i 
found  in  the  New  Internationa]  Encyclopedia  (second  edition),  volume  21.  r  .-as 
849.  under  the  heading  "Tariff."    We  quote  therefrom: 

' '  A  tariff  may  be  levied  upon  foreign  goods  (1)  simply  as  a  means  of  augments?  "i 
revenues  of  a  government,  in  which  case  it  is  a  form  of  taxation  (see  Tax,  few  r»- 
or  (2)  as  a  means  of  retaliating  upon  foreign  governments  for  similar  rectrWtwB?",r.'s  * 
by  them,  in  which  case  it  becomes  an  instrument  of  warfare  serving  a  i&r-  f 
purpose  and  designed  in  the  end  to  secure  commercial  reciprocity;  or  (S* « ic  J 
of  fostering  artificially  particular  industries  by  protecting  them  wholh  &  j.  * 
agai  n  st  foreign  cpmnetiti on .' ' 

Point  II. — The  Federal  revenue  would  not  be  increased  if  this  duty  is  imno«  * 
raw  film,  because  the  Government  would  collect  less  income  and  excess  pn>tt»~ 
from  Pathe"  and  other  American  producers. 

The  placing  of  a  duty  on  raw  film  would  be  a  crushing  blow  to  the 
industry  in  general.    True  it  is  that  one  giant  corporation  would  make  larger  tt* 
but  the  producers,  exhibitors,  and  the  theater-going  public  would  suffer  a  tS  — 

Back  of  the  great  motion-picture  industry  is  the  little  celluloid  film.  Tlrdrr.'A 
film  or  an  equivalent  substance  motion  pictures  could  not  be  produced,  at?*  /  *  * 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  branch  of  the  entire  industry  thai  das  ?*  * 
pend  upon  this  little  ribbon  for  its  existence. 

The  colossal  financial  structure  upon  which  the  various  branches  of  the  s  -* 
picture  industry  lias  been  built  would  soon  crumble  into  ruins  if  the  rs*  *■  "■ 
picture  film  were  not  procurable.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  •  *■ 
properties;  equally  enormous  sums  of  money  invested  in  studios  and  upcr^"- 
the  thousands  of  persons  employed,  and  the  vast  manufacturing  enterpriser  «-■"  * 
to  the  developing  of  film  and  the  manufacture  of  appliances  and  atcvssrv*  * 
in  the  production,  projection,  and  exhibition  of  motion  pictures  would,  r/i. 
essential  film,  entirely  disappear.  It  is  not  difficult  to  observe  the  motrr*  M  - 
the  Eastman  Go.  in  advocating  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  raw  film*  Wnfc  &  •  « 
of  supply  of  this  indispensable  substance  placed  in  its  hands  it  could,  to 


for  some  smaller  theaters  should  be  necessarily  increased,  its  patrons  m%*-  r-^ 
their  indulgence  in  this  form  of  amusement.  Especially  would  this  b*  cx»  -  a 
poorer  sections  of  our  great  cities  where  the  many  small  moxinar-pirDff*  :  ->  * 
provide  amusement  for  people  to  whom  every  additional  5  cents  moans  ras  * 

There  would  be  a  consequent  falling  off  in  attendance  at  the  motion-pica?*  '-*  * 
the  demand  for  photoplays  and  other  forms  of  the  motion  picture  would  vat  ' 
inevitable  result  would  be  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  amount  of  tans  jst 
Government  by  the  industry  and  its  patrons.  Without  taking  into  atfi«- 
income  and  excess  profits  taxes,  the  United  States  Government  has  r*f<cv*»>  • 
from  the  motion-picture  industry  the  sum  of  about  $87 .000,000  for  tbr 
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30,  1920.  Contrasted  with  this  huge  amount  of  money  is  the  comparatively 
;  sum  of  $500,000  which  would  be  collected  as  duty  on  100,000,000  feet  of  im- 
d  film,  which  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  quantity  expected  to  be  imported  in  the 
e  of  a  year. 

e  Federal  revenue  from  the  motion-picture  industry  would  not  only  be  di- 
rtied, but  it  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  The  Eastman  Co.  alone  would  be 
iraged  and  a  portion  of  the  people's  money  would  be  handed  over  to  it  to  do 
as  it  pleases.  It  is  strange  that  the  executive  officers  of  the  Eastman  Go.  do 
ealize  that  the  erecting  of  this  proposed  tariff  barrier  on  imported  film  would 
;  disastrously  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  that  the  Eastman  Co.  would 
:  in  the  end.  A  tariff  on  raw  film  might  be  compared  with  a  double-edged 
I— the  harder  one  grips  the  blade  the  deeper  it  cuts. 

\nt  III. — So  far  as  the  Eastman  Co.  is  concerned,  the  question  of  the  protection 
•or  is  not  involved  in  thiB  matter  for  the  reason  tnat  only  a  few  hundred  persons 
^ularly  engaged  in  the  work  of  manufacturing  raw  film  throughout  the  entire 
jy- 

^manufacture  of  raw  film  is  almost  entirely  a  mechanical  process  and  very  little 
is  required  in  connection  therewith.  Exact  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  ern- 
es on  this  work  in  the  Eastman  factory  are  not  available,  but  judging  from  con- 
v  in  factories  abroad  we  do  not  believe  that  more  than  a  few  hundregl  persons  are 
irly  employed  in  producing  sensitized  film  throughout  the  entire  country. 
?  ist  consequently,  no  labor  question  involved  in  the  present  proposed  duty, 
b  it  be  on  our  side  of  the  controversy .  We  have  already  shown  the  probable  results 
>  proposed  tariff  on  the  industry  in  general.  With  business  depression  comes 
pfovment  and  want.  Not  merely  hundreds  of  employees  would  be  affected, 
iterally  thousands,  A  vast  army  of  technical  and  camera  men,  projection  ma- 
operators,  electricians,  carpenters,  and  innumerable  other  artisans,  is  needed 
ke  it  possible  for  the  actors  and  actresses  to  provide  entertainment  for  the  multi- 

Their  positions  are  in  danger. 
December  6,  1921,  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  the 
"ess  stressed  the  necessity  for  protecting  American  labor  and  the  people  of  this 
n  will  be  grateful  for  the  administration's  solicitude  for  the  welfareof  the  masses, 
allowing  extracts  from  the  President's  message  show  how  eager  the  administration 
>rovide  employment  for  American  labor.  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
resident  meant  what  we  offer  as  a  qualification  to  the  first  extract  quoted  below, 
:  "In  a  proper  case. " 

*  *  It  is  needed  to  stabilize  our  industry  at  home;  it  is  essential  to  make 
definite  our  trade  relations  abroad.    More,  it  is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  many 

own  industries  which  contribute  so  notably  to  the  very  lifeblood  of  our  Nation. 

*  We  can  not  go  far  wrong  when  we  base  our  tariffs  on  the  policy  of  preserving 
reductive  activities  which  enhance  employment  and  a^dd  to  our  national  pros- 

*  *  *  We  seek  to  undermine  for  otners  no  industry  by  which  they  sub- 
u  are  obligated  to  permit  the  undermining  of  none  of  our  own  which  make  for  em- 
etu  and  maintain  activities.  *  *  *  Our  unemployment,  which  gave  us  deep 
rn  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  grown  encouragingly  less  and  new  assurances  and 
ed  confidence  will  attend  the  congressional  declaration  that  American  industry 
e  held  secure.  *  *  *  But  a  people  unemployed  and  gaunt  with  hunger,  face 
it  ion  quite  as  disheartening  as  war,  and  our  greater  obligation  to-day  is  to  do  the 
nment's  part  toward  resuming  productivity  and  promoting  fortunate  and 
lerative  employment. "    (Italic  ours.) 

invoke  the  President's  message  to  protect  the  great  motion-picture  industry 
the  ruinous  cupidity  and  inordinate  desires  of  the  raw-film  monopoly  which 
in  this  country. 

turn  now  to  another  phase  of  this  peril.  In  volume  18  of  the  New  International 
:lopedia  (second  edition),  at  page  559,  we  read  the  following: 
le  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  motion-picture  films; 
:porte  in  1914  amounted  to  188,049,654  feet,  of  which  32,690,144  feet  had  been 
ed  and*  155,359,550  was  unexposed  and  intended  for  use  in  photographic  work 
er  parta  of  the  world.  The  value  of  the  motion-picture  films  exported  in  1914 
>,547,646." 

he  very  recent  work  entitled  "  America  and  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Europe,"  by 
F.  Bass  and  Harold  G.  Moulton,  published  in  December,  1921,  we  find  at  page 
e  following  dramatic  statement: 

hat  a  tragedy  it  is  that  most  leading  Governments  of  the  world  are  seeking  simul- 
isly  to  expand  exports  by  granting  special  monopolistic  privileges  and  to  reduce 
te  through  restrictive  tariff  legislation.  Millions  of  people  are  already  paying 
unployment  and  starvation  the  penalty  of  this  stupidity. 
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Irrespective  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  above  statement  is  sound  if  *no 
to  the  tariff  question  generally,  we  feel  that  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  aft*?* 
Pathe"  and  many  other  producers  of  moving  pictures  export  much  of  their  fcntr 
product.  Evidently  if  the  tariff  is  placed  on  raw  film  the  cost  of  motion  pictw  t 
be  increased  and  it  will  become  that  much  more  difficult  for  American  vnavz 
firms  to  compete  with  foreien-made  photoplays  in  foreign  markets.  thcO*  • 
American  companies  be  unable  to  compete,  it  would  naturally  follow  that  tbnr 
put  would  have  to  be  curtailed,  resulting  in  the  throwing  out  of  employment  of 
thousands  of  people. 

Alas,  the  motion-picture  industry  faces  an  even  more  disquieting  danger  is  tkt 
to  its  export  business.  The  raising  of  an  artificial  barrier  on  raw  film  would  innr* 
be  followed  by  retaliatory  action  in  other  countries.  Once  the  movement  v  *= 
American  films  was  well  under  way,  foreign  competitors  would  clamor  for  a  *x*  .< 
only  on  raw  film  but  on  the  finished  product  as  well.  Public  agitation  abroad  sd 
well  continue  until  motion  pictures  and  motion  picture  photoplays  were  made  diizJA 
upon  entry  into  the  countries  affected  by  the  American  restrictive  measure.  T£?J 
no  figment  of  the  imagination  conceived  in  a  timid  brain,  for  in  a  cable,  dated  '-, 
about  July  16,  1921,  from  the  British  Producers,  signed  by  A.  C.  Bromhead.  for- 
ant  colonel,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we  read  the  foUorisr 

"This  association  would  deeply  deplore  any  artificial  barriers  raised  in  euhr  -.  i 
try,  as,  owing  to  the  existence  of  British  film  manufacturers  being  seriously  threat  | 
proposed  American  action  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  a  tariff  in  thif  coqett 
which  public  agitation  is  now  arising." 

The  British  appeal  was  directed  against  a  tariff  on  the  finished  product,  bat  tfc~  i 
doubt  is  due  to  their  greater  interest  in  keeping  the  American  market  open  for  Rnra 
motion  pictures.  However,  the  same  processes  of  reasoning  that  would  induce  *  zsz  . 
to  use  the  tariff  weapon  against  another  nation,  because  of  the  latter  *s  act  in  pi*  —  \ 
tariff  on  the  finished  product,  would  induce  the  offended  nation  to  employ  th**= 
instrument  of  commercial  warfare  to  retaliate  against  a  tariff  on  the  raw  product 

In  the  issue  of  August  2,  1921,  of  Wid's  Daily,  otherwise  designated  as  "The  In* 
street  of  Filmdom."  we  read  in  the  first  right-hand  column  on  the  front  pa?  ' 
following: 

"Danger  of  heavy  retaliatory  tariffs  by  foreign  governments  on  Americas  Ur- 
both  raw  and  finished  products,  is  Been  by  Frank  A.  Garbutt,  representing  the  Fir.  - 
Players-Lasky  and  other  producing  companies." 

The  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  America  in  the  motion-picture  export  te<r-* 
is  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  A  tariff  which  would  constitute  a  menace  v>  ti<  « - 
export  business  would  be  intolerable. 

Point  IV. — The  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  sensirtr**  -" 
are  more  easily  obtainable  and  cheaper  in  this  country  than  abroad. 

The  base  of  raw  film  is  celluloid,  an  American  nroauct.    Two- thirds  of  th*  *i- 
manufacturing  sensitized  film  iB  expended  for  celluloid.    The  latter  produw  *  • 
ported  by  American  manufacturers  to  a  very  large  extent  to  foreign  counmw  ■*■ ' 
there  with  the  sensitizing  emulsion,  and  returned  to  this  country  as  a  finished  pn«-~ 
(See  statement  of  Paul  H.  Cromelin,  president  of  the  Inter  Ocean  Film  Corjm.*- 
and  communication  from  Louis  Destenay ,  vice  president  of  the  Gevaert  Co.  <rf  Ac-* 
(Inc.),  in  printed  report.  Tariff  Information,  1921,  hearings  before  the  Cok2ltv. 
WayB  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,  on  Schedule  N.  February  12.  M£   " 
No.  33,  page  3635,  particularly  3637.)    It  is  also  shown  in  said  statement  (hat  iV    ' 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  raw  film  is  the  smallest  item  of  expense. 

We  are  justified  in  saying  not  only  that  the  raw  materials  are  more  easily  oil*."  • 
and  cheaper  in  this  country  than  aoroad.  but  we  may  even  assert  that  thV  **»*" 
Eastman  film  may  be  procured  in  any  quarter  of  the  fflobe  with  leas  difficulty  rl*?  - 
other  make,  for  in  a  book  copyrighted  in  1920  entitled  '*  A  Condensed  Ownw  •*  *■ 
tion  Picture  Photography."  by  the  New  York  Institute  of  Photography.  W7ta  $~ 
chapters  by  Charles  Wilbur  Hoffman  and  by  research  specialist?  of  the  ?e-*> 
laboratories  of  the  Eastman  Co.,  we  read  at  page  135  the  following: 

1 '  One  thing  the  beginner  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.    He  should  *&>pt  *•»•.- 
ticular  brand  of  film  and  cling  to  it  after  he  has  become  acquainted  with  it*  f©  •*• 
speed,  composition,  and  peculiar  characteristics.     There  art  three  or  four  «•■/ 
makes  upon  the  market,  but  it  is  preferable  to  select  a  film  which  is  easihf  c*+m 
at  any  time  and  in  any  part  of  the  world.     It  is  strongly  urged  that  thr  kv 
select  the  Eastman  stock  for  this  if  for  no  other  reason.    The  Eastman  fltgio  i 
has  its  tentacles  spread  throughout  the  world      It  has  thousands  of  agerjne*  in %n' 
ate  touch  with  the  different  national  companies.    The  result  is  that  thi*  fib*    *•• 
procured  without  difficulty  in  nearly  all  parts  of  thp  globe,     Tf  it  Imal  d«ifc* 
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stock  it,  he  can  procure  it  to  order  within  a  day  or  two.  Moreover,  the  film  will 
lew  and  in  perfect  condition."    (Italic  ours.) 

irint  V. — The  Eastman  Co.  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  entire  raw  film  industry 
m  United  States. 

|e  Eastman  Co.  manufactures  practically  all  of  the  raw  stock  in  the  United  States. 
t  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  Eastman  Co.  signed  by  Mr.  Eastman,  presi- 
t,  sworn  to  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1921,  and  appearing  in  Tariff  Information, 
lt  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  HouBe  of  Representatives, 
ichedule  N,  February  10,  1921,  print  No.  31,  pages  3187  et  seq.,  in  which  Mr. 
(man  swears  to  the  following: 

In  the  year  1920  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.'s  sales  of  motion-picture  film  in  the 
ted  States  was  over  six  times  as  large  as  they  were  in  1910. 
In  the  year  1920  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.'s  output  of  motion  picture  film  was  over 
000.000  linear  feet.    *    *    * 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  having  practically  created  the  business,  has  maintained 
ead  solely  by  reason  of  the  high  quality  and  uniformity  of  its  products. 
The  field  was  open  to  competition  and  motion-picture  film  has  not  been  manu- 
nrtd  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States  by  others  simply  because  others 
been  unable  to  make  a  competing  film.  *  *  *"  (Italic  ours.) 
he  quantity  of  motion-picture  film  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  1920 
about  equivalent  to  the  output  of  the  Eastman  Company. 

he  report  of  the  earnings  of  the  Eastman  Company,  published  in  the  New  York 
be  on  May  20,  1921,  foUowR: 

EASTMAN    KODAK. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  (Vs  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920, 
ws  net  profits  after  Federal  taxes  of  $18,566,211,  equivalent  after  preferred  divi- 
ids  to  $92.53  a  share  earned  on  the  $19,764,600  common  stock.  This  compares 
h  net  profits  of  $18,326,188,  or  $91.78  a  share  on  the  $19,503,400  outstanding  stock 
the  previous  year. 
The  income  account  for  the  year  1920  compares  as  follows: 


1920  1919 


profits '    $18,566,211  I      $18,326,188 

tared  dividends 

imoii  dividends 


Surplus  (after  Federal  taxes). 


369.942  ,  369,942 

7,865,840  7,819,110 


10,330.429  10,137,136 


f  the  Eastman  Co.  should  succeed  in  its  effort  to  have  a  duty  placed  upon  imported 
•  stock,  its  practical  monopoly  would  become  absolute  and  would  justify  the 
i -protectionists'  criticism  that  a  protective  tariff  may  be  the  genesis  of  a  trust. 
?  trust  springs  from  an  improper  application  of  protectionist  doctrines  as  naturally 
fruit  from  the  blossom.  Obviously  the  control  of  a  market  by  a  combination  or 
at  is  facilitated  where  the  field  of  competition  is  artificially  limited  to  one  coun- 
,  .«ince  it  is  easier  to  combine  the  producers  of  one  country  than  those  of  all  coun- 
ts, and  to  that  extent  all  must  concede  that  the  tariff  may  be  abused. 
t  is  almost  pioper  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  Eastman  Co.  is  a  mono- 
dy. In  the  motion  picture  trade  it  is  an  universally  known  fact.  Take,  for  ex- 
ple,  the  attitude  of  the  Motion  Picture  Theater  Ownera  of  America.  This  asso- 
lion  sent  a  copy  of  an  editorial  captioned  "No  Man  is  Fit  to  be  Made  Czar  Over 
tion  Pictures  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  American  July  22,  1921,  to  all 
\  members  of  Congress.     The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Phis  newspaper  is  for  protection  for  industry  and  labor,  but  not  tor  monopoly. 
[*he  Fordney  bill,  as  reported,  takes  from  the  free  list  and  puts  a  duty  of  30  per 
it  ad  valorem  upon  raw  film,  the  basis  of  moving  pictures. 
*uch  a  duty  could  have  but  one  effect,  which  we  will  trace. 

I  bout  90  per  cent  of  the  raw  film  used  in  the  United  States  is  produced  by  a  single 
npany. 

n  1920  that  company  earned  net  profits,  after  Federal  texas,  of  eighteen  and  a 
f  million  dollars,  nearly  92  per  cent  on  its  capitalization. 

f  next  year  it  can  add  30  per  cent  to  the  price  of  its  raw  film,  of  which  it  produced 
,000,000  linear  feet  in  1920,  its  profits,  already  great,  will  be  staggering. 
The  company  does  not  need  tariff  protection  of  its  film  monopoly.     It  is  already 
wperous  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
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But  American  film  developers  do  need  protection  against  the  monopoly. 

They  should  be  allowed  to  buy  raw  stock  where  they  can  get  the  oest  prodi*-.  • 
the  fairest  price,  for  that  would  encourage  better  pictures,  add  to  the  pleaamp  i 
instruction  of  millions  of  people  and  increase  prosperity  among  the  many  «\«i  - 
in  the  film  developing  industry. 

It  would  put  the  monopoly  on  its  mettle,  proving  that  competition  is  a  good  is 
to  efficiency. 

"No  man,  no  small  group  of  men,  should  be  in  a  position  to  control  then*  : 
picture  industry  of  America. 

"The  motion  picture  has  become  a  social  force  of  the  first  importance.  UnAy  * 
keeping  open  its  door  of  opportunity  to  all  can  it  be  secured  against  the  abuse?  *:* 
autocratic  control  always  develops. 

11  But  if  the  monopoly  of  the  raw  film  production  is  confirmed  by  a  SO  per  cent  ad  •«'  - 
tariff',  a  single  company  will  have  the  motion-picture  industry  by  the  throat, 

* '  The  head  of  this  one  company  is  an  able  business  man  who  has  been  well  renr. 
for  his  valuable  contributions  to  society.    He  does  not  need,  and  it  would  be  in**  ■■ 
to  put  in  his  hands,  absolute  power  over  American  motion  pictures. 

"  We  think  these  are  sufficient  reasons  why  raw  film  should  remain  on  the  in* 
(Italic  ours.) 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  producing  units  in  the  IV. 
States  and  from  other  persons  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  film  laboratory  ini*  i«- 
not  one  voice  has  been  raised  in  favor  of  the  proposed  tariff  on  raw  motion  "pictur*  '-i 
These  comppanies  represent  a  combined  capital  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  doll** 

Point  VI. — A  tariff  should  not  be  imposea  upon  a  commodity  where  one  carper, 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  industry. 

Various  arguments  for  protection  have  been  urged  at  different  times  in  th*  t:    - 
trial  development  of  a  country.    In  the  United  States  much  stress  has  been  per.  "• 
the  necessity  of  encouraging  infant  industries.    Hamilton,  in  his  famous  "K/j**- 
Manufacturea"  (1791),  suggested  the  infant  industries  argument.     In  Volum*  :: 
the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government,  at  page  55,  under  the  heading  'Ppy* 
to  Young  Industries, ' '  it  is  said : 

''The  strongest  economic  argument  is  that  for  protection  to  young  or  nascecr  *•  - 
tries.    Its  essence  is  that  advantageous  industries  are  not  necessarily  resorted  *• ' 
out  some  sort  of  public  stimulus.    The  patent  system  rests  on  analogous  re*»*  -~ 
men  are  stimulated  to  find  new  ways  of  production  by  being  granted  a  feat:**"-* 
privilege,  restricting  their  competitors.    Lack  of  experience,  the  risks  of  experi-a 
uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  natural  resources,  the  inevitable  weakness  of  W_  ■- 
as  compared  with  those  long  engaged  in  an  industry — circumstances  of  this  ku»  i  — 
prevent  an  industry  from  being  carried  on  in  a  country,  even  though  the  panu.  «- 
conditions  be  favorable  and  even  though  in  the  end  it  may  prove  able  to  n*r  "-- 
itself  unaided.    *    *    *     The  protectionists  have  hesitated  in  applying  the  pitttt  ■ 
industries'  to  the  giant  establishments  of  modern  times."    (Italic  ours.) 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  idea  was  that,  when  an  u>ln&r  - 
just  starting  and  required  support,  the  Government  ought  to  protect  thai  j     " 
Now  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  tariff  on  raw  film  in  effect  say,  that  the  Go*  et 
ought  to  suckle  this  six-foot,  bearded  ''infant, "  because  foreign  competitke  ilrt> 
to  take  a  small  piece  of  the  cake.    The  raw  film  industry  in  the  United  2*ta**  - 
thriven  to  gigantic  size,  but  like  the  Corsican,  it  will  not  be  content. 

Prof.  Charles  J.  Bullock  of  Harvard  University,  in  his  book  entitled  *-Tfee  U  - 
of  Economics,"  says  at  page  253: 

''Only  when  the  domestic  cost  of  production  falls  to  the  level  of  the  forcm  -v 
tax  upon  consumers  come  to  an  end.     At  that  time,  the  duty  is  no  longer  ufwsni  i  « 
the  industry,  and  it  should  be  promptly  repealed  in  order  to  remove  a  powrfnl  ■  ■  * 
for  the  formation  of  a  monopoly.    If  this  point  is  ever  reached,  the  infant  &•  ■ ' 
becomes  able  to  stand  upon  its  own  feet,  and  the  labor  and  capital  invested  is  .*  • 
no  longer  be  considered  unprofitably  employed;  but  up  to  this  time  evert*  xu.    " 
that  requires  protection  is  supported  at  tne  expense  of  the  community  and  i*  - 
alms  in  the  form  of  an  addition  to  the  price  that  consumers  must  pay.       link-  ■ 

In  the  book  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig  entitled  "Free  Trade,  the  Tariff,  wrJ  l 
procity,"  published  in  1920,  the  author  sets  forth  his  position  on  the  tariff;" 
in  the  following  language  at  page  147: 

"I  would  not  have  the  reader  infer  that  I  am  an  unqualified  free  ttadti.  - 
this  view  of  the  tariff  problem  leads  immediately,  or  even  ultimately,  to  »>  z\- 
abolition  of  all  except  revenue  duties.    The  case  in  favor  of  i xee  trado  hs*  s 
always  seemed  to  me  prima  facie  strong;  and  prolonged  investigation  and  rr»>- 
have  served  to  confirm  me  in  this  opinion.    But  it  is  only  a  prima  facie  c*w    F 
may  be  offsetting  advantages  which  rebut  the  presumption." 
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(>ago  143  Prof.  Taussig  says: 

11  the  world  knows,  however,  that  combination  and  monopoly,  though  they  are 
ii  possession  of  the  entire  field  of  industry,  have  secured  control  of  largo  sections 

no  doubt  tempered  more  or  leas  by  potential  or  actual  competition,  but  still 

*»uch  degree  of  success  that  more  than  competitive  profits  are  secured.     Where 

*  the  case  tariff  duties  may  bolster  up  the  profits,  by  shutting  out  at  least  the  foreign 

*titors.    Then  the  protective  system  really  serves  to  rob  Peter  in  order  to  enrich 

:  whereas  under  competitive  conditions  it  only  robs  Peter  in  order  to  sustain 

in  an  unsuitable  industry.    If  the  duties  more  than  offset  PauVs  costs  of  production 

»/*  intf  these  costs  to  be  in  fact  higher),  they  give  a  chance  for  a  monopoly  squeeze.    Now, 

her  they  do  so,  inquiries  on  the  facts  of  the  particular  case  may  make  clear. 

v«i«;ue  of  the  'true*  principle  of  protection  is  unquestionably  promoted  by  a 

spread  feeling  that  duties  are  more  than  enough  for  equalization,  and  that  they 

li?  the  trusts  to  secure  more  than  reasonable  profits.    The  suspicion  is  doubtless 

founded  in  many  cases;  how  far  so,  systematic  inquiry  alone  can  bring  out." 

ir  ours.) 

kin?  as  a  basis  the  annual  domestic  consumption  of  800,000,000  feet  of  film,  an 
?ase  in  the  price  of  but  half  a  cent  per  foot  would  amount  to  $4,000,000,  which 
1 1  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  motion-picture  theater  patrons  each  year.  From 
mount  gained  in  this  manner,  90  per  cent  thereof  would  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
*'  one  company  now  controlling  tne  supply  of  raw  stock.  Unless  competition  is 
vf  d  to  decentralize  the  illegal  monopoly,  it  would  he  perfectly  possible  for  the 
man  Co.  to  increase  the  price  of  raw  film,  not  by  half  a  cent  per  foot,  but  by  1, 

3  cents,  or  any  other  amount  it  might  see  fit  to  exact  from  its  helpless  customers. 
i  analogous  situation  would  be  presented  if  the  supply  of  newsprint  paper  in  the 
jed  States  were  controlled  by  one  individual  or  one  corporation.  Let  us  assume 
overy  newspaper  publisher,  every  printer,  lithographer,  bookbinder,  and  maga- 
publisher  in  the  United  States  had  to  depend  upon  the  whim  or  caprice  of  that 
individual  for  his  supply  of  this  essential  material  for  the  manufacture  of  his 
luct.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the  source  of  supply  available  from  foreign 
kets  were  cut  off  or  stifled  by  the  imposition  of  the  tariff.  We  would  than  have 
situation  of  the  motion-picture  industry  in  the  United  States  if  the  proposed  duty 
•laced  on  motion-picture  film. 

le  Eastman  Go.  has  within  the  last  two  or  three  months  announced  the  purchase 
le  O.  M.,  the  Sen-Jacq,  and  the  Paragon  Laboratories,  formerly  independently 
ed,  and  subsequently  acquired  by  Mr.  Brulatour,  the  Eastman  Co.'s  distributing 
it  in  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  by  persons  familiar  with  film  laboratory 
action  that  the  three  laboratories  above  named  have  a  combined  capacity  which 
ore  than  sufficient  to  print  all  of  the  motion-picture  film  used  in  the  United  States. 
Eastman  Co.  is.  therefore,  in  a  position  where  it  not  only  is  able,  but  undoubtedly 
nds,  to  enlarge  its  present  monopoly  so  as  to  include  not  only  the  control  of  the 
•film  market,  but  also  the  leadership  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  product 
\  the  raw  stock.  With  the  formidable  tariff  weapon  in  its  hands  the  Eastman  Co. 
A  effectually  suppress  all  competition  from  outside  laboratories  and  render  worth- 
laboratory  plants  and  investments  worth  millions  of  dollars, 
e  will  point  out  specifically  some  of  the  methods  that  could  be  adopted  by  the 
tman  Co.  to  stifle  and  eliminate  competition.  Controlling  the  supply,  the  Eastman 
could — 

Either  refuse  to  sell  raw  film  to  one  or  more  of  the  independent  laboratories;  or 

Continue  to  supply  the  independent  laboratories  with  film  at  the  present  price; 
.  at  the  same  time,  offer  to  manufacture  printed  film  at  a  price  considerably  under 
present  market  rate;  or 

It  could  increase  the  price  of  raw  film  to  the  independent  laboratories  and  at  the 
e  time  offer  to  the  consumers  printed  film  at  the  present  market  price;  or 

By  failing  to  make  prompt  deliveries  to  independent  laboratories;  by  harassing 
said  laboratories  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  different  ways,  cause  the  service  rendered 
wh  independent  laboratories  to  fall  below  the  present  standard,  with  the  result 
:  patrons  would  take  their  business  elsewhere. 

t  may  fairly  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  any  one  of  the  above  cases  the  Eastman 
s  representative  would  spare  no  effort  to  secure  the  future  business  of  the  dissatifl- 

patrons  of  any  of  the  present  independent  laboratories. 

CONCLUSION. 

hp  foregoing  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  question  of  the  protection 
American  labor  in  the  proposed  import  duty  on  motion-picture  raw  film,  unless  it 
>n  our  side  of  the  controversy.  There  is  very  little  labor  employed  in  the  process 
lanufacturing  raw  film.    The  Eastman  Co.  now  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  business. 
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The  statement  of  its  earnings  for  the  last  18  years,  during  which  time  it  has 
surplus  of  $68,000,000,  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  American  raw  film  mannJarc-' 
do  not  need  protection.    The  proposed  tax  would  provide  little,  if  any.  incw** 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government.    The  United  States  has  collected  direct;? 
taxes  from  the  motion-picture  industry  in  this  country,  exclusive  of  inoon*  c 
excess-profits  taxes,  over  $87,000,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1920.    Any  ul'tw 
in  the  cost  of  raw  film  would  ultimately  fall  upon  the  patrons  of  the  motksn-pi'-* 
theaters  and  such  an  increase  at  the  present  time  would  almost  certainly  rerel:  -: 
decreased  attendance  and  a  consequent  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  pu: 
the  Government.    Moreover  the  duty  on  raw  film  would,  in  the  case  of  Path*  tp* 
in  a  very  large  decrease  in  the  amount  of  income  and  excess-profit*  taxes  ta  he  «-. 
by  that  company  and  would  probably  have  a  like  effect  upon  many  other  n*  *i 
picture  concerns.    In  the  case  of  Pa  the,  it  has  paid  as  income  and  excess-protfte  ^  - 
from  1917  to  February,  1921,  over  $1,000,000.    On  the  other  hand,  what  woo:: 
the  amount  collected  if  the  proposed  duty  should  be  imposed  on  raw  stock?   «  * :. 
basis  of  a  yearly  importation  of  100,000,000  feet  of  film  and  at  the  present  market  '~~ 
of  2$  cents  per  foot,  the  total  revenue  from  this  source  would  amount  to  oohrfna  ■•• 
It  can  readily  be  deduced  that  if  the  attendance  at  the  motion-picture  theater?  »■■» 
decreased  even  slightly,  there  would  be  a  greater  loss  in  revenue  from  the  t*» 
admissions  than  any  amount  gained  by  taxing  the  importation  of  sensitized  51k 
The  immediate  results  of  a  20  per  cent  duty  on  raw  film  at  this  time  would  '*- 

1.  The  further  strengthening  of  an  existing  monopoly. 

2.  The  inflicting  of  great  damage  on  other  American  concerns. 

3.  The  increasing  of  prices  for  admission  paid  by  millions  of  motion-picture  y*r 
throughput  the  country. 

The  proposed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  motion-picture  films  senaturo 
not  exposed  or  developed,  which  is  included  in  Schedule  14.  paragraph  1 451.  d  r 
bill  7456  should  be  stricken  from  the  said  bill. 

STATEMENT  OF   P.    A    POWERS,    REPRESENTING    POWERS   fCX 

PRODUCTS  (INC.),  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  am  one  of  the  advocates  for  a  duty  on  the 
tized  film,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  have  a  short  brief,  and  I  do  not 
take  up  much  of  the  committee's  tim$,  but  I  am  here  on  behai' 
mycompany. 

We  organized  our  company  in  1918,  at  which  time  there  wa>   : 
one  concern  manufacturing  sensitized  film. 

I  want  to  get  the  committee's  mind  clear  as  to  the  differo  • 
between  sensitized  film  and  motion-picture  film,  as  treated  by  tr  - 
who  have  discussed  the  matter  here.    I  see  the  committee,  or  *  * 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  are  likely  to  confuse  the  two. 

The  sensitized  film,  if  you  get  your  mind  on  it,  is  a  contains 
motion  pictures,  and  is  manufactured  to  simply  contain  the  moti.* 
picture  product;  that  is,  the  story  and  the  action  that  is  product-1  J  • 
the  motion-picture  men. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Powers,  let  us  get  down  to  what  you  w- 
Do  you  want  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  do  you  want  three-four^- 
cent  per  linear  foot  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  I  want  three-fourths  cent  per  linear  foot,  in  ao«  - 
ance  with  Mr.  Cole's  brief. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  want  i 

Mr.  Powers.  I  will  be  satisfied  with  that. 

If  that  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  I  would  ask  tlw  *&' 
duty  on  the  sensitized  film  as  there  is  on  the  raw  materials  comp>&  - 
the  sensitized  film.    That  is,  celluloid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  which  > 
the  raw  materials  we  have  to  have  to  work  with. 

I  have  been  listening  to  a  lot  talk  about  the  Eastman  Kodai. ' 
being  a  monopoly,  but  we  went  into  business  to  compete  wit: 
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tman  Kodak  Co.,in  1918,  when  there  was  no  film  coming  from 
ope.  We  were  able  to  compete  with  them,  and  I  was  able  \o 
ersell  them  in  this  country.  We  sold,  in  1920,  50,000,000  feet 
1m.  In  1921  the  German  stuff  started  to  come  in,  and  the  result, 
tia,d  to  close  our  plant.  We  are  now  closed  down  almost  tight. 
ill  keep  the  nucleus  of  an  organization  going  there,  so  that  if  we 
relief  from  the  committee  we  will  be  ready  to  start  up  again, 
anator  Watson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  please:  xou  sold 
&per  than  the  Eastman  people  in  order  to  undersell.  If  you  sold 
iper  than  they  and  undersold  them,  why  could  the  German 
ortations  put  you  out  of  business  without  affecting  them  ? 
Lr.  Powers.  I  was  a  new  manufacturer  in  the  business,  and  in 
sr  to  get  the  customer — the  motion-picture  trade — to  use  my 
erial,  I  was  compelled  to  quote  a  shade  under  the  Eastman  price, 
other  words,  they  were  selling  their  goods  at  $2.52,  and  I  was 
Tig  at  $2.40.  There  is  not  very  much  difference — 10  points  on 
— but  it  enabled  me  to  get  into  the  market  50,000,000  feet  in  1920. 
enator  Smoot.  Mr.  Powers,  would  you  rather  have  20  per  cent  ad 
>rem  or  the  specific  rate  ? 
tr.  Powers.  The  specific  rate  per  foot;  that  is  in  accordance  with 

brief  here.  < 

•enator  Smoot.  You  say  you  have  a  brief  which  you  want  to  file  ? 
f  r.  Powers.  Yes,  sir. 
senator  Smoot.  You  may  do  that. 
f r.  Powers.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 

have  had  to  close  down  our  plant  I  have  been  importing  films 
en  Germany  in  order  to  keep  the  organization  together,  in  order 
>ay  expenses,  and  I  am  bringing  in  film  now,  at  about  90  cents  per 
►  feet,  which  cost  me  in  1920  $2.11  to  manufacture. 
Senator  Curtis.  At  90  cents? 

4r.  Powers.  At  90  cents  per  100  feet,  which  cost  me  in  1920  $2.11 
manufacture. 
Senator  Watson.  What  are  the  Eastman  people  selling  theirs  for 

At.  Powers.  They  are  selling  theirs  at  $2.25. 

Senator  Curtis.  And  yet  they  continue  to  increase  their  output, 

they  not  I 

Ar.  Powers.  They  are  not  increasing  their  output.     They  are  re- 

■ing  their  output  at  the  present  time.     There  were  28,000,000  feet 

r  material  sensitized  film  came  in  here  last  month. 

Senator  Watsox.  Are   they   decreasing   the   product   because   of 

eign  importations  ( 

\lv.  Powers.  They  have  had  to  reduce  their  price  and  output  be- 

ise  they  can  not  compete.     The  only  thing  that  stopped  more  ma- 

ial  from  coming  in  here  was  the  fact  that  the  Germans  are  sending 

that  they  can  possibly  produce  at  the  present  time.     At  the 
*sent  time  I  am  importing  250,000  to  500,000  feet  a  week;  that  is 

I  can  get.     The  German  manufacturers  promise  me  next  July 
(00,000  feet  a  week. 

Senator  Watson.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
>duct  that  you  make  and  that  they  make  ( 
Vlr.  Powers.  None  at  all. 
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Senator  McLean.  Are  the  Eastman  people  importing? 

Mr.  Powers.  Now? 

Senator  McLean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powers.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Watson.  When  you  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  they  *  ■.. 
did  you  make  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  1  made  a  little  bit  of  money;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McLean.  Are  there  any  independent  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  the  Bay  State  Co.  and  the  Ear  i 
Rock  Co. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  not  doing  anything,  are  they  1 

Mr.  Powers.  The  Eagle  Rock  people  have  closed  down  complete*? 
I  have  had  to  close  down  practically.  I  am  simply  keeping  a  snii 
organization  there  in  order  to  be  started  up  when  we  get  relief,  if  «* 
get  any. 

Senator  Jones.  At  what  price  are  you  selling  the  imported  fiia 

Mr.  Powers.  $1.75.  I  am  selling  to  the  user;  that  is,  the  motr:- 
picture  man.     It  costs  me  about  2  cents  to  make  it  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  the  cost  to  you  to  import  is  90  cents  i 

Mr.  Powers.  It  costs  me  90  cents;  yes,  sir.  That  depends,  h* 
ever,  upon  the  mark  quotations. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  the  positive  or  the  negative  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  That  is  the  positive.  The  negative,  however,  t  t  - 
same  price. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  why  do  you  want  a  different  rate  of  dcf;. 

Mr.  Powers.  There  is  little  negative  film  used  here  outside  of  fii 
used  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  you  would  rather  have  three-quarters  «f  - 
cent  straight  on  both,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  better. 

Senator  Jones.  Would  you  make  a  better  profit  if  you  beg»r  • 
produce  or  continued  to  import  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  It  depends  on  conditions.     They  can  really  pu: :. 
out  of  business.     They  can  control  the  price  of  the  product  to  n 
They  will  raise  the  price  of  the  product  as  soon  as  they  have  ga^ 
control  of  the  market  here.     At  the  present  time  they  are  *8rr\ 
it  for  almost  nothing. 

Senator  Jones.  You  are  making  practically  100  per  cent  now  *' 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  On  the  amount  I  can  get;  yes,  sir.  In  the  jb.-*  - 
time,  my  plant  is  out  of  business. 

Senator  Jones.  Then,  why  are  you  not  better  off  making  *  i* 
on  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  Temporarily  they  will  be  able  to  get  me  that  t- 
Before  the  war  they  charged  me  $1.90  for  the  importation  of  m 
same  film. 

Senator  Jones.  Well,  it  cost  you  $2.11  to  make  it,  did  it  not* 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes;  it  cost  me  $2.11  to  make  it.     StUl,  I  piefa  • 
manufacture  the  film  in  this  country.     If  I  am  protected  again*'.  *  ■ 
competition  of  the  German  film,  it  can  be  offered  now  at  $1.70.  *~ 
I  can  keep  my  plant  going  and  my  organization  going,  and  I  can  - 
keep  American  labor  at  work. 

I  am  well  satisfied  to  compete  with  the  American  manufacture 
whether  they  are  called  a  monopoly  or  whatever  they  ma*  '• 
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I  could  keep  my  business  up  in  spite  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  people 
sed  them  to  close  down.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  did  not 
e  me  up.  They  may  have  closed  the  other  fellows  up,  but  they 
not  close  me  up.  I  am  quite  willing  to  go  along  on  that  proposi- 
..  To-day  I  can  manufacture  the  product  at  2  cents.  In  1920 
ost  me  2.11.  I  can  still  sell  as  cheap  as  the  Eastman  people, 
y  can  manufacture  cheaper  than  I  can,  because  they  manufacture 
r  own  raw  materials.  Eventually,  however,  I  hope  to  get  to 
point  where  I  can  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  they  do. 
enator  Smoot.  If  they  can  get  films  from  Germany  at  90  cents, 
ing  into  consideration  the  three-quarters  cent  that  you  speak 
that  would  be  $1.65.    How  are  you  going  to  sell  then  as  against 

to? 

[r.  Powers.  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  did  not  quite  catch  that, 
enator  Smoot.  How  are  you  going  to  sell  with  the  price  at  $2.40 
he  cost  of  importation,  with  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  foot,  is 
>5  i 

Ir.  Powers.  The  American  price  is  $2.25.  It  was  $2.40.  I  was 
ing  at  $2.40  in  1920.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  has  reduced  the 
>,e  in  order  to  offset  this  competition  in  some  way.  At  the  present 
e  I  can  make  it  at  2  cents. 

f  there  are  any  questions  that  any  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
tee  would  like  to  ask  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them,  because 
m  quite  familiar  with  the  motion-picture  business,  as  I  am  at 
stock  end  of  it. 
enator  McCumber.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

BRIEF  OF  P.  A.  POWERS,  REPRESENTING  POWERS  FILM  PRODUCTS  (INC.), 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

oving-picture  films  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed:  Act  of  1909,  25  per 
;  ad  valorem;  act  of  October  3,  1913,  free  list;  Fordney  bill,  July  22,  1921,  20  per 
ad  valorem. 

be  following  statement  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
ted  States  Senate,  to  call  their  attention  to  the  particularly  unfavorable  position  in 
:h  the  present  and  proposed  tariff  schedules  place  our  company  and  otner  manu- 
urers  of  sentitized  moving-picture  film  in  this  country. 

WHY  THIS  CONDITION   DID   NOT   EXIST  BEFORE. 

brief  history  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  is,  perhaps  necessary  to  give  a 
r  conception  of  whv  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  this  situation. 
or  many  years  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  were  the  sole  manufacturers  of  sensitized 
ing-picture  film  in  the  United  States,  enjoying  a  virtual  monopoly.  Prior  to  the 
cif  October  3,  1913,  this  product  carried  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which, 
i  normal  foreign  exchange  rates  prevailing,  was  nore  than  ample  to  offset  the  low 
e  si  ale  which  might  obtain  in  any  foreign  country  that  essayed  competition. 

art  of  October  3,  1913,  placed  sensitized  moving-picture  film  on  the  free  list,  but 
i  the  stable  economic  conditions  existing  at  that  time  the  business  of  the  Eastman 
lak  Co.  was  not  seriously  threatened  abroad.  The  fact  that  sensitized  film  was 
•ed  on  the  free  list  in  this  act  was  primarily  due  to  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  was  a 

material,  arising  out  of  the  nomenclature  applied  to  it.  Sensitized  film  is  popu- 
V-  known  in  the  moving-picture  industry  as  '*  raw  stock. ' '    This  is  a  misnomer,  for 

J  product  is  in  every  respect  a  highly  finished  article.  With  the  opening  of  the 
d  War  there  was  no  further  need  for  protection,  as  importations  ceased, 
a  the  early  part  of  1918  the  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.)  came  into  existence  and 
id  that  it  could  successfully  compete  for  business.  The  Bay  State  Film  Co.,  of 
ron,  Mass.,  followed  us  into  thiB industry,  and  later  the  Ansco  Co.,  of  Binghampton, 
x*.,  took  up  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  moving-picture  film.    The  Eagle  Kock 
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Co.,  of  Verona,  X.  J.,  was  also  engaged  in  this  industry  until  forced  to  ivtir*  * 
influx  of  foreign  film. 

During  1920  the  importation  of  foreign  film  into  this  country  » 
Germany)  was  resumed  with  rapidly  increasing  volume,  until  during*  the  ?w  - 
the  quantities  became  so  enormous  as  to  assume  "dumpine"  propottaoiis.  *i- "-» 
advantage  of  heavily  shrunken  rates  of  exchange,  coupled  with  tree  entry  &v  9 
country,  it  was  hopeless  for  us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  sc  »•  -- 
forced  to  close  our  plant  and  discharge  over  150  employees.  The  Eagle  Rock  •"  .  • 
closed  their  plant  at  about  the  same  time  and  have  not  resumed  operation*  up  t-  ~-y 
time. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Go.  and  the  Ansco  Co.  manufacture  their  own  raw  unh- 
and do  not  sell  to  competitors.    Surprising  data  on  the  comparative  cost  to  th*  1   -  * 
Film  Products  (Inc.)  of  producing  sensitized  moving-picture  film  in  the  ': 
States  and  importing  it  from  Germany  are  contained  in  the  paragraph*  at  tfcr  -n 
this  brief  entitled  "  Comparative  costs  of  American  and  German  product* 

COMPONENT  MATERIALS   OF  SENSITIZED   MOVING-PICTURE  FILM. 

Sensitized  moving-picture  film,  as  imported  into  this  country,  consists  ft  ?*—---- 
sheet  celluloid  coated  with  an  emulsion  composed  of  silver  nitrate  and  iilarn 
identical  with  the  film  produced  by  American  manufacturers.    (Exhibit  A,  4    - 
with  the  committee,  has  attached  samples  of  American  and  German  films  aad  \  r-  ■  * 
of  uncoated  celluloid  base). 

In  the  Fordney  bill  these  component  materials  of  sensitized  film 
the  following  rates  of  duty: 

Silver  nitrate  (a  salt  of  the  element  silver),  paragraph  5,  25  per  cent  ad 

Gelatin,  paragraph  39,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Celluloid  (polished  and  in  sheets),  paragraph  29,  25  per  cent  ad 
cents  per  pound. 

The  above  materials  coming  in  as  a  finished  product  in  the  form  of  ae 
picture  film  and  recommended  in  the  same  bill,  under  paragraph  1451.  far  a  d»?« 
but  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  dimensions  in  which  celluloid  is  used  in  film  are  internationally  staodtr:  . 
If  inches  wide  and  five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  total  weight  <*" "  ■• 
feet  of  finished  sensitized  moving-picture  film  is  5  pounds  4  ounces.  The  aj«a&-~" 
of  the  component  materials  contained  in  this  amount  of  sensitised  film  are  »>> 
Celluloid,  4  pounds  8  ounces;  silver  nitrate,  4.5  ounces;  gelatin,  6.5 

RATE   RECOMMENDED  FOR  SENSITIZED  MOVING-PICTURE 

The  above  average  proposed  duty  on  the  component  materials  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  65  cents  per  pound  for  celluloid.    As  u 
moving-picture  film,  celluloid  must  necessarily  be  of  the  highest  quality,  m  m 
sheets  400  feet  lone,  and  absolutely  free  from  imperfections  of  any  kind.    It 
goes  no  change  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  sensitized  film,  bnt  is  sunplr  th*  vr 
on  which  the  sensitive  emulsion  is  coated.    From  the  above  it  is  obvious  thai 
loid  constitutes  the  component  material  of  chief  value  of  sensitized  moving?.-    * 
film.    This  evidence  is  on  its  face  sufficient  to  support  the  plea  that  th»  ir*- 
product  be  given  a  higher  rate  than  its  component  raw  materials.  L  e.  j*c&*  '  - 
moving-picture  film  should  be  made  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  •  a»  - 
and  65  cents  per  pound. 

That  this  is  not  excessive  and  will  not  prevent  the  further  importance  •-*  f  — -" 
film  is  conclusively  proved  under  the  heading  "Comparative  cost*  of  Amwo-ar  i* 
German  products.       It  will  merely  serve  to  place  the  American  manunvr=-^ 
sensitized:  moving-picture  film  on  a  more  equal  footing  to  compete  with  tbr  * 
manufacturers  ana   at  the  same  time  produce  revenue  for  the   TnitH   -- 
Government. 

THE  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY' JEOPARDIZED. 

All  the  rates  on  its  component  materials  remaining  as  recommended  in  tW  i  r: 
bill,  unless  sensitized  moving-picture  film  is  changed  to  30  per  cent  ad  >ai.«*rr  . 
65  cents  per  pound  the  difficult  position  in  which  we  will  find  ourselvp*  &  *.* 
apparent  to  the  members  of  your  committee. 

We  would  be  shut  off  from  purchasing  our  raw  materials  abroad,  vhri*  b*is* 
to  pay  prices  for  them  here  adjusted  to  the  highest  point  consistent  vttlk  O-    —  - 
of  protection  given  them.    Therefore,  in  addition  to  their  overwhelnusjjr  * 
advantages,  foreign  manufacturers  could  not  only  obtain  their  material? 
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1  enjoy  the  further  advantage  of  a  low  rate  of  duty  on  the  finished  film.  The 
hat  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  at  present  in  force,  imposes  a  duty  of  40  per 
ad  valorem  on  celluloid  while  retaining  sensitized  moving-picture  film  on  the 
iflt  has  been  instrumental  in  forcing  us  to  close  our  plant  by  preventing  us  from 
losing  the  celluloid  from  Germany  at  a  figure  in  proportion  to  the  price  at  which 
were  selling  finished  film  here. 

iling  the  granting  of  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  65  cents  per  pound 
nsitized  moving-picture  film,  if  your  committee  will  give  celluloid,  gelatin,  and 
•  nitrate  a  lower  or  even  the  same  rate  as  recommended  for  this  product  in  the 
ney  bill — namely,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem — it  would  be  a  more  equitable  adjust- 
and  would  give  us  a  chance  to  meet  the  foreign  competition.  Under  this  plan 
lovernment  would  be  opening  up  a  very  profitable  source  of  revenue,  for  under 
>rosent  high  rates  there  is  practically  no  celluloid  base  being  imported  into  the 
i-d  States. 
rther,  if  sensitized  moving-picture  film  is  to  remain  on  the  free  list,  its  component 

rials— celluloid,  silver  nitrate,  and  gelatin — must  be  similarly  treated. 

t 

COMPARATIVE   COST   OF  AMERICAN  AND   GERMAN   PRODUCTS. 

the  time  of  closing  our  plant  in  April,  1921,  it  was  costing  us  $2.12  per  100  feet  to 
ice  sensitized  film  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  American  materials.    Foreign 
was  pouring  into  this  counrty  free  of  duty  and  being  widely  sold  at  $1.25  per  100 
The  celluloid  base  alone  was  costing  us  more  than  this  figure. 

Sorts  of  unexposed  sensitized  film  into  this  country,  according  to  Government 
s,  have  been  as  follows:  Year  ending  June  30,  1919,  21,201,874  feet;  1920,  46,- 
34  feet;  1921,  134,118,621  feet.  It  is  now  coming  in  at  the  rate  oi approximately 
,000  feet  per  day. 

June,  1921,  a  local  importer,  representing  a  German  manufacturer  of  sensitized 
ng-picture  film,  approached  the  Powers  film  Products  (Inc.)  and  offered  to  sell 
Lm  delivered  in  New  York  at  1.01  marks  per  foot.  We  later  accepted  the  offer 
gave  them  several  large  orders.  The  first  delivery  was  made  in  September,  but 
ovember  large  quantities  began  to  arrive. 

hibits  B,  G,  ana  D  are  certified  copies  of  invoices  dated  September  23,  November 
id  November  17.  rendered  and  paid  at  1.01  marks  per  foot  on  these  shipments. 
:hibits  E,  F,  ana  G  are  certified  copies  of  receipts  of  the  Omnia  Import  Corpora- 
showing  mark  payments  made  by  the  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.). 
om  the  attached  exhibits  it  can  be  seen  that  unexposed  sensitized  moving-picture 
could  be  purchased  from  Germany  at  prices  ranging  from  36  cents  to  94  cents  per 
feet.  Contrast  this  to  our  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  this  product — over  $2 
100  feet,  without  any  allowance  for  selling  expense  or  return  on  invested  capital, 
idition  this  same  German  manufacturer  has  promised  us  that  by  July,  1922,  he 
nake  deliveries  of  5,000,000  feet  per  week. 

te  foregoing  should  be  ample  evidence  to  guide  your  committee  in  adjusting  the 
'  schedules  so  that  this  particular  industry  may  continue  to  exist. 

Exhibit  B. 

New  York,  September  28,  1921. 


?r«  Film  Products  (Inc.)L  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City,  to  Omnia  Import 

>rporation,  261  Bi 
Tins:  Net  cash.    Your  order  June  28,  1921. 


Corporation,  261  Broadway. 


F.  C.  3148/54. 

aes  containing  positive-moving  picture  film  stock,  not  perfo- 
;ed,  249,490  feet,  at  marks  1.01 Marks  251,984.90 

Exhibit  C. 

New  York,  November  7,  1921. 

ere  Film  Products  (Inc.),  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City,  to  Omnia  Import 

Corporation,  261  Broadway. 
»rras:  Net  cash.     Your  order  June  28,  1921. 
.  F.  C.  3166/3172. 

ses  containing  positive  moving-picture  film  stock,  not  perfo- 
ted,  233,075  feet,  at  marks  1.01 Marks  235,405.75 
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Exhibit  D. 

New  York,  November  /:,  ;y. 

Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City,  to  Omnia  Ia>1 

Corporation,  261  Broadway. 
1    K.  F.  C.  3174/83. 

10  cases  containing  positive  moving-picture  film  stock,  not  perfo- 
rated, 318,386  feet,  at  marks  1.01 Mark*  321  >  " 

Exhibit  E. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Octobers.  :> 
Marks  225,000. 
Received  of  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  225,000  marks. 

Omnia  Import  CoRPoa»n"- 
Per  Lester  L.  Sanks. 

Exhibit  F. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  :S.  :*. 
Marks  600,000. 

Received  of  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  check,  600,000  marks,  to  apply  on*"  - 

Omnia  Import  Cohpo*at>* 
Per  Elizabeth  Keating. 

Exhibit  G. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December h  :■- 
Marks  300,000. 
Received  of  Powers  Film  Products  (Inc.),  1600  Broadway,  300,000  marks. 

Omnia*  Import  Coajoajt: 
Per  Elizabeth  M.  Kbatxsg 

Supplemental  Brief. 

film  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed. 

I  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  the  Finance  Committee  on  December  T.  ~ 
nection  with  the  hearings  on  schedule  14,  paragraph  1451,  sensitized  mous-p-  ■* 
film. 

My  remarks  to  the  committee  were  very  brief,  as  I  felt  my  time  was  limits  - 
consequently,  did  not  go  into  details.    The  opponents  of  a  tariff  on  the  abcne  pr  -  - 
were  all  represented  by  high-priced  attorneys,  and  these  gentlemen  wen*  er"- 
took,  considerable  time  in  making  speeches  against  the  levying  of  a  duty  on  **•-  - 
motion-picture  films.    None  of  the  people  who  spoke  against  the  tariff  wei*  u.i  *-  ■ 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  products,  their  only  interest  being  that  of  imf*^-  *  • 
users  in  securing  cheap  German  goods  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  the  .\t-»"  "- 
industry. 

While  listening  to  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  to  the  tariff,  I  was  ast»>~^ 
the  misstatements  and  colored  evidence  which  were  given  to  the  commits-  - 
felt  that  some  protection  should  be  given  to  them  by  these  paid  advent-    '•  - 
committee  is  authorized  to  pass  upon  certain  conditions  whicn  exist.   Tto  »■* 
in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  any  statements  made  to  them,  with  &-  ~~ 
that  the  paid  attorney  is  naturally  more  impressive  than  the  business  tan  - 
arguments  before  your  committee. 

During  the  hearings  a  great  deal  was  said  about  the  monopoly  of  Up  £*~  - 
Kodak  Co.  in  this  particular  industry,  overlooking  the  fact  that  \>y  admins:  • 
material  duty  free,  as  it  is  at  present,  they  grant  to  a  very  powerful  German  ax : 
the  exclusive  right  to  sell  goods  in  this  country  and  deprive  American  mamo  '■ 
of  an  opportunity  to  continue  in  business. 

The  Powers  Film  Products  entered  into  this  business  with  the  full  kw*^ 
what  they  had  to  contend  with  in  this  country  as  far  as  the  Eastman  Kodat 4 '  * 
concerned.    We  realized  that  we  had  to  break  into  the  market,  and  we  did  .*■ ' 
extent  that  in  1920  we  coated  and  marketed  approximately  55,000.000  i*t  - 
matograph  film.    The  Bay  State  Film  Co.,  as  well  as  the  Eagle  Rock  3t*au> '  - 
Co.,  also  started  in  competition  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co,    All  of  thtw    ■>" 
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iding  our  own,  have  of  late  been  practically  at  a  standstill,  not  due  to  the  East- 
Kodak  competition,  but  to  the  German  competition, 
rman  manufacturers  are  able  to  deliver  sensitized  film  into  this  country  for  less 

half  of  what  it  costs  the  American  manufacturer  to  produce  it.  During  this 
they  have  practically  forced  us  out  of  the  market  and  have  made  very  great 
ids  onto  the  market  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Go.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
e  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  deliver  sufficient  film  into  this  country  to  make  it 
ffigible  for  even  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  to  exist. 

my  previous  brief  I  have  touched  upon  matters  that  are  very  vital  and 
h  should  guide  your  committee  in  a  fair  consideration  of  this  question.  I  have 
n  the  price  of  German  goods  delivered  into  this  country  as  compared  with  the 
of  manufacturing  them  here. 

ie  Bay  State  Film  Co.  also  filed  a  brief  in  which  they  asked  that  a  duty  of  three- 
ha  of  a  cent  per  foot  on  positive  films  be  imposed  and  1J  cents  per  foot  on  negative 
.  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  (American  valuation)  on  moving-picture  film,  sensi- 
I  but  not  exposed  or  developed.  While  the  first  alternative  they  suggest  is  some- 
:  different  from  the  method  of  levying  a  duty  recommended  in  my  brief,  it  amounts 
proximately  the  same  thing,  namely,  to  place  the  same  duty  on  the  finished 
uct  as  is  levied  on  the  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  that  par- 
ar  product. 

MOVING    PICTURES    EXPOSED   AND   DEVELOPED   FOR   EXHIBITION    PURPOSES. 

rould  also  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  colored  and  misleading  evidence  pre- 
h\  to  your  committee  by  the  paid  attorneys  of  the  opponents  of  a  duty  on  moving 
ires  for  exhibition  purposes.  Sensitized  moving-picture  film  might  be  regarded 
e  container  for  moving  pictures. 

e  writer  has  had  15  years'  experience  in  the  moving-picture  industry  and  would 
t  out  to  your  committee  that  the  advocates  of  the  free  entry  of  moving  pictures 
appeared  before  vou  represented  men  who  are  now  producing  pictures  in  Ger- 
y.  They  are  closing  up  the  American  studios  in  order  to  transfer  the  production 
rtures  to  Europe,  with  its  cheap  labor  and  low  production  costs.  The  fact  that 
are  closing  the  American  studios  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Saul  Rogers,  attorney  for 
o-called  American  producers.  As  these  same  "American  producers"  control  to  a 
extent  the  exhibiting  of  pictures,  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  wish  to 
■e  the  pictures  as  cheap  as  possible,  without  regard  to  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
rican  labor,  American  actors,  and  American  artists.  These  latter  were  represented 
e  hearings  by  Mr.  Paul  M.  Turner  and  Mr.  John  Emerson. 

.  Emerson  is  an  independent  American  producer  who  makes  his  livelihood  from 
work.  It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  everyone  who  appeared  to  advocate  a  tariff  on 
tized  film,  as  well  as  moving  pictures,  were  practical  men  in  the  business  operating 
ieir  own  money,  while  on  the  other  side  the  advocates  of  free  trade  were  repre- 
xJ  by  high-priced  attorneys,  who  claimed  to  represent  the  entire  moving-picture 
stry,  but  wno,  in  reality,  represented  a  combination  of  associated  interests.  Mr. 
rs  claimed  that  in  his  request  for  the  admission  of  moving  pictures  free  of  duty  he 
•sen ted  the  following  concerns:  Famous  Players-Laskey  Corporation,  Realart 
ires  Corporation,  Metro  Pictures  Corporation,  Metro  Distributing  Corporation, 
national  News  Service,1  Cosmopolitan  Productions  (Inc.).1 
a  above  concerns  are  all  controlled  by  Mr.  Adoph  Zukor,  president  of  the  Famous 
!>ra-Laskey  Corporation,  which  concern  in  turn  controls  a  vast  number  of  the 
*t  theaters  in  the  United  States.  Among  others  in  New  York,  they  control  the 
o,  Rivoli,  Criterion,  Empire,  and  all  the  I.oew  circuits. 

«*  foregoing  combinations  have  imported  the  greatest  number  of  German  pictures 
it:  the  past  two  vears,  and  have  accumulated  in  this  country  a  large  number  of 
in*  as  yet  unrefeased,  which  were  obtained  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  When 
>ited  to  the  American  public,  these  pictures  take  in  millions  of  dollars.  Thev 
roupht  into  the  country  at  a  nominal  duty  based  on  the  length  of  the  film  on  which 
are  printed,  which  is  no  criterion  of  their  value.  As  stated  before,  the  film  is 
ly  the  container  of  the  picture  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  value  or 
:«  of  the  production. 

tiers  represented  by  Attorney  Rogers  were  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Selznick's  company,  the 
•t  Pictures  Corporation,  ancf  Mr.  Carl  Laemmle's  company,  the  Universal  Film 
ifucturing  Co. 

Hied  and  controlled  by  William  Randolph  Hearst^who  is  associated  with  Mr.  Zukor  in  thedistri- 
i  of  his  prod  unions  through  the  Paramount  distributing  organization. 
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All  of  these  gentlemen  are  very  much  interested  at  the  present  time  in  Gtnuui  t 
duction.  In  a  short  time  their  principal  business  will  be  importing  picture?  *r- 
abroad,  whether  they  make  them  there  themselves  or  engage  European  campus*  * 
that  purpose.  The  money  received  from  the  exploitation  of  these  pictures  vii. 
returned  to  Europe  for  the  continuous  making  of  others,  less  what  they  can  bold  ^« 
on  profiteering  as  between  the  cost  of  foreign  productions  and  American  prodn^? 
Thus,  they  will  be  enabled  to  drive  out  of  business  any  independent  AmerifSE  r- 
ducer  who  makes  his  pictures  on  American  soil,  with  American  acton  and  Amrci- 
labor. 

Among  the  attorneys  advocating  free  trade  on  moving  pictures,  and  repwseri. 
the  Pathe  Co.,  was  Mr.  Coudert,  of  Coudert  Bros.    This  gentleman  claimed  to  rzm 
sent  the  American  company,  who  also  wished  no  import  duty  levied  on  uwif 
sensitized  moving-picture  film.    This  American  company  was  organized  b>  v 
Pathe,  who  owns  and  controls  the  French  company  of  the  same  name.    Thiscompt 
manufactures  sensitized  moving-picture  film  in  France,  and  the  American  com;*- 
has  a  contract  with  them  for  the  use  of  this  French  film.    At  the  present  tar  t 
French  company  is  shipping  to  the  American  company  many  millions  <rf  fr* 
sensitized  film  per  month.    The  customhouse  records  will  bear  me  out  in  this    '' 
Coudert's  remarks  before  your  committee  gave  the  impression  that  his  only  in:**-* 
was  in  protecting  this  American  company,  who  were  not  manufacturing  snsfi: 
film  in  tnis  country,  but  who,  nevertheless,  were  importing  it  from  the  parent  oobt*" 
in  France. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  A.  DEFORD,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  B£FI£ 
SENTINO  INTERNATIONAL  FILM  SERVICE  CO.  (IHC.\ 

Mr.  Deford.  I  represent  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  dutT  >.: 
films.  I  should  like  to  be  heard  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  <irj- 
home  the  arguments.  I  should  like  very  much  to  be  heard,  especial  ■ 
since  I  am  the  only  one  who  has  filed  anything  like  a  substantial  tar 
in  opposition  to  tnis  duty  on  raw  stock.  I  should  like  to  be  beard  r 
connection  with  that  brief . 

Senator  Smoot.  Very  well;  we  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Deford.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  being  hearc : 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  it.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  force  ='- 
self  upon  you. 

I  represent  the  International  Film  Service  Co.  (Inc.),  and  the  I: 
ternational  Newsreel  Corporation.  Both  of  these  corporations  *r 
opposed  to  the  proposed  ad  valorem  duty  on  sensitized  but  aw 
posed  and  undeveloped  film,  which  is  commonly  known  in  the  tzv- 
as  raw  stock. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  for  reasons  which  1  *-' 
going  to  state  in  the  form  of  a  general  proposition  first  and  the?-  ~ 
to  establish  my  proposition.     I  shall  do  it  as  rapidly  as  I  can* 

The  first  reason  for  opposition  to  this  schedule  is  that  the  prodo:-  - 
of  that  commodity  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  G*.*^  - 
has  a  practical  monoply  of  that  business,  and  having  that  pivfc"* 
monoply  is  in  a  position  to  control  the  business  and  to  fix  thepcrv 
the  commodity  as  it  passes  through  to  consumption.  That  &  u* 
first  proposition. 

The  second  proposition  is  that  the  Eastman  Co.,  enjoying  ^ 
absolute  monopoly,  has  the  power  to  fix  such  prices  as  it  please*  * 
it  has  fixed  profiteers'  prices,  or  exorbitant  prices,  and,  allowac"' 
the  difference  in  wages  abroad  and  here,  the  Eastman  Co.  shoaki  "- 
be  granted  protection  against  foreign  competition,  which  k  Ucj? 
speculative  at  this  time,  until  that  foreign  competition  clean*  > 
comes  a  menace  to  domestic  production,  or  when  it  clearly  thrai% 
(as  shown  by  statistical  proois)  to  reduce  the  profits  of  thedttt^ 
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ducer  below  a  return  which  will  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
lerican  wage  scale  and  earn  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  investment, 
lie  next  proposition  is  that  if  this  monopoly  is  permitted  to  rest 
h  the  Eastman  Co.,  buttressed  by  the  proposed  tariff,  the  Eastman 
will  have  the  industry  in  its  grip,  because  it  will  control  the  basic 
duct.     If  it  seeks  to  exercise  its  power,  it  can  practically  control 

laboratory  development,  and  through  the  laboratory  develop- 
at,  the  production,  and  through  the  production  the  distribution 
motion  pictures  in  the  United  States,  and  the  motion  picture 
in  ess,  as  you  all  know,  is  a  gigantic  industry  in  this  country  at 
i  time. 
)ne  of  the  two  corporations  which  I  represent  here  is  a  producer  of 

completed  picture;  the  other  is  a  producer  and  exhibitor  of  the 
rsreel  film. 

f  the  Eastman  Co.  is  permitted  to  retain  this  monopolv,  which  will 
buttressed  by  this  tariff,  then  it  will  be  able,  it  if  sees  fit,  to  go  into 

laboratory  business,  and  if  it  goes  into  the  laboratory  business  it 

sell  its  own  film  products  to  each  of  the  laboratories  which  it 
Ids  for  that  purpose  at  any  price  it  pleases,  either  by  a  series  of 
ates  or  discriminatory  practices.  Having  done  that,  it  can  do 
ctly  as  it  pleases  with  the  laboratory  business  and  impose  such 
litional  costs  upon  the  production  of  motion  pictures  as  it  sees  fit 
mpose. 

f  it  lowers  the  price  of  films  to  its  own  companies,  its  own  labora- 
es,  then  its  own  laboratories  can  furnish  the  positive  print,  which 
sists  of  the  basic  material  itself,  and  the  cost  of  its  development, 
he  trade  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  any  competing  laboratory  can, 
b  the  result  that  the  independent  concern  or  laboratory  would  be 
ckljr  driven  out  of  business.    That  is  the  sort  of  power  that  they 

gain,  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  have  exercised  it  heretofore 
iuch  a  way  as  to  gain  an  absolute  control  of  the  business.  The 
oratory  people,  if  the  power  to  control  the  film  cost  and  the  power 
control  development  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Eastman  Co., 

impose  an  additional  cost,  and  the  Eastman  Co.,  controlling  the 
>ratory  business,  will  impose  such  additional  cost  upon  the  com- 
bed picture  as  it  may  sec^fit  to  impose. 

think  there  is  no  dispute  here  but  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
,  since  1912,  practically  controlled  the  entire  industry  in  this 
ntiy.  They  have  sold  and  are  now  selling  about  900,000,000 
ar  feet  of  that  film  per  year  as  against  two  or  three  million  put 

by  their  alleged  competitors.  They  have  never  had  any  real 
ipetitors  in  the  industry  in  this  country,  as  I  understand  it.  My 
lerstanding  is,  further,  that  the  film  put  out  by  the  Bay  State  Co. 

by  two  or  three  other  companies  has  been  of  such  quality  that 
y  could  not  begin  to  compete  with  the  Eastman  Co. 
ne  Eastman  Co.  puts  out  about  100,000,000  linear  feet  per  month  r 
letimes  more.    The  Bay  State  Co.,  one  of  its  alleged  competitors, 
a  out  about  1,200,000  per  month,  while  the  Powers  Co.  also  puts 

about  1,200,000  linear  feet  per  month.  Those  figures  show  just 
ctly  the  domestic  competition  that  the  Eastman  Co.  has  been  up 
inst. 

Tie  foreign  competition,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  practically 
ligible  up  to  this  time.  Of  course,  since  1920  the  Germans  have 
un  to  export  film  to  this  country.  I&  &<&  since  that  date  they 
e  imported  about  5,500,000  li&up  "  ^~*^  months. 
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That  shows  the  grip  that  they  have  on  this  business,  and  it  sb» 
that  they  have  been  able  to  dominate  it. 

A  reference  to  the  financial  statement  issued  by  the  Eastman  ( 
will  show  you  to  some  extent  at  least  the  profits  that  they  t*> 
realized  from  this  business  as  well  as  from  the  other  businesses  :ht 
they  carry  on.  An  examination  of  their  books  will  probably  s&.t 
that  they  have  made  an  enormous  profit  out  of  their  sales  of  a* 
film  stock.  That  profit  is  so  enormous  as  to  justify  my  stated*:: 
that  they  have  charged  what  they  please,  and  they  are  plea&d  • 
charge  as  much  as  the  market  will  stand. 

I  want  to  show  you  how  they  have  exercised  their  control  ow  n- 
laboratories. 

The  Allied  Film  Laboratories  (Inc.),  representing  an  assoruit: 
of  independent  laboratories  in  this  country,  appeared  before  & 
House  committee  by  counsel  and  opposed  the  imposition  of  :± 
schedule.  They  opposed  it  both  by  oriefs.  and  oral  argument,  *jl 
after  their  opposition  they  went  back  to  New  York  and  evident 
saw  more  lignt.  It  seems  that  the  Postman  Co.  had  purchased  «•• 
or  two  of  the  operating  companies,  and  they  simply  said  to  tb* 
men,  "If  you  continue  your  opposition  to  this  tariff;  if  yon  $£• 
us  on  our  raw  schedule  proposition,  we  will  put  you  out  of  busiufi* 
and  they  could  put  them  out  of  business.  They  could  do  that** 
oing  into  the  laboratory  business,  as  I  have    previously  sufci 

hey  could  then  sell  the  film  to  their  own  laboratories  upon  a  pni: 
ential  basis.     So  the  Allied  Laboratories  that  appearea  by  com*. 
in  opposition  to  this  schedule  had  a  meeting  with  the  Easter 
Co.,  tne  result  of  which  was  that  they  entered  into  a  contract  r*: 
the  Eastman  Co.,  the  contract  being  to  this  effect:  The  Easter 
Co.  was  to  go  out  of  the  laboratory  business;  that  is  to  say.  ^ 
would  allow  their  two  or  three  plants  to  remain  idle  in  consult!*:-1 
of  the  fact — it  was  stated  in  another  way  in   the  contract-''- 
those  plants  were  to  remain  idle  in  consideration  of  an  agretmr 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Laboratories  not  to  oppose  this  proj**- 
tariff  upon   the   raw  stock.     That   agreement  was   consumm*> 
I  can  say  this,  for  I  know  it  to  be  the  truth,  that  they  hattd  u- 
agreement  when  they  entered  into  it  and  they  hate  it  now.    Hovt «*" 
they  had  to  choose  between  being  forced  out  of  business  and  an*-~- 
to  buy  their  materials  from  the  Eastman  Co.  and  also  to  i»  l*- 
oppose  this  duty  upon  raw  stock.     If  this  committee  wanUi'-- 
plete  demonstration  of  the  power  that  the  Eastman  Co.  wit  u 
when  buttressed  by  this  tariff,  it  has  it  right  there.     Tb*y  wi 
those  people,  "  If  you  oppose  this  tariff  any  longer,  we  will  cnah.1  • 
we  will  put  you  out  of  business,  because  we  will  go  into  the  lab**"-  * 
business  ourselves  and  we  will  sell  to  them  so  low  that  you  can » 
possibly  compete  with  us. "     So  they  were  afraid  to  come  hert  s? 
oppose  this  tariff  because  their  own  economic  life  would  be  threaten 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Republican  Party,  or  the  majority  ptr 
here,  is  going  to  lay  down  a  policy  in  applying  its  theorv  of  a  rj" 
tective  tariff,  which  I  do  not  want  for  a  moment  to  challenge.  -';'; 
considering  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  and  the  cost  of  labor  lirr*   • 
protecting  and  buttressing  such  a  monopoly  as  this  is — a  mom-p* 
that  is  absolutely  regnant  in  business  here  ?     Is  it  going  l*  P' 
additional  power  to  that  monopoly  before  it  has  been  demonst*** 
to  the  majority  party  and  to  this  committee  that  it  needs  th*  !*-•'* 
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i  protective  tariff,  and  that  a  protective  tariff  should  be  levied 
>n  this  imported  raw  stock  in  order  to  protect  the  labor  that  the 
itman  Co.  employs  ?  By  the  way,  do  you  know  how  many  people 
y  employ — this  company  in  whose  name  this  protective  tariff 
sked  f  They  employ  about  five  hundred.  This  company  which 
dominated  the  domestic  market  and  which,  since  1913,  has 
ninated  the  foreign  market  in  so  far  as  it  had  access  to  the  foreign 
rkei,  employs  only  four  or  five  hundred  men. 
low,  what  is  my  proposition  in  a  nutshell ?  I  want  to  state  it  in 
i  way:  We  want  to  take  this  control  of  the  industry  out  of  the 
ids  of  this  monopoly;  we  want  this  committee  not  to  impose  any 
iff  duty  upon  the  raw  stock  until  competition  has  been  invited 
tiere  and  until  it  has  been  determined  tnat  the  Eastman  Co.  can 
>  beat  that  competition  and  undersell  it.  If  this  foreign  stock  is 
►ugh.t  in  here,  what  will  the  natural  result  of  the  importation  be? 
a  result  will  be  to  compel  the  Eastman  Co.  to  squeeze  the  element 
extortion  out  of  its  prices  and  bring  its  prices  down  to  a  level  that 
1  enable  it  to  pay  American  laborers  a  fair  scale  of  wages,  and  still 
et  that  competition,  and  make  a  fair  return  on  their  investment, 
[f  the  time  should  come  when  they  shall  have  to  reduce  the  price 
low  that  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  American  workingman 
at  he  deserves  for  his  labor,  then  the  Eastman  Co.  should  come 
ore  this  committee  and  make  a  demonstration  of  what  it  costs  to 
>duce  that  film,  make  a  demonstration  that  will  convince  this 
nmittee  that  it  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  protective  tariff  in 
ler  to  meet  that  foreign  competition.  When  it  does  that,  and 
turally  not  until  it  does  that,  should  this  imposition  be  levied  upon 
*  raw  stock  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
[  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  the  protective  tariff  builds  up  a 
mopoly,  but  I  do  say  this,  that  the  protective  tariff  principle  should 
t  be  invoked  for  the  benefit  of  an  absolute  monopoly  until  that 
mopoly  has  demonstrated  its  right  to  the  protection  it  asks,  as 
&ted  by  the  sound  theory  of  the  protective  tariff  principle. 
It  has  been  said  here,  ''Well,  if  they  are  an  absolute  monopoly, 
ty  has  not  the  matter  been  taken  up  with  the  Department  oi 
stice?"  I  will  tell  you  why.  They  nave  not  violated  the  law. 
»ars  ago  when  they  controlled  this  material  as  they  do  now,  what 
i  they  do  ?  They  entered  into  a  combination  with  producers,  and 
(ler  tneir  contract  they  were  to  sell  to  these  producers,  and  these 
oducers  only;  and  that  is  anothjer  proof  of  my  statement  that  if 
u  give  them  this  power  you  practically  give  them  all  the  power  they 
ed  to  control  the  motion-picture  industry.  They  entered,  as  I  have 
id,  into  that  combination  with  the  producers,  but  that  combina- 
>n  was  dissolved  because  it  was  against  the  law.  But  there  is  no 
wr  against  this  at  all.  If  they  keep  clear  of  conspiracy,  if  they 
oid  entering  into  a  combination  oi  the  kind  prohibited  by  the 
terman  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act,  they  violate  no  statute,  and  the 
apartment  of  Justice  is  helpless.  So,  unless  these  producers  and 
ese  laboratory  men  can  get  protection  through  this  committee,  and 
lless  natural  economic  laws,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  are  invoked 
compel  the  Eastman  Co.  to  reduce  its  prices  by  permitting  com- 
itition  on  the  raw  stock,  you  can  readily  see  wnat  is  going  to 
ippen  to  the  motion-picture  industry. 
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Senator  Dillingham.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Deford.  The  International  Film  Service  Co.  (Inc.)  and  ;:■ 
International  Newsreel  Co. 

Senator  Dillingham.  Are  you  connected  with  the  corporate 
that  made  this  agreement  witn  the  Eastman  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Deford.  No,  sir.  They  were  not  in  business  at  that  ti&- 
This  agreement  between  the  laboratories  and  the  Eastman  Co.  *.- 
made  on  September  20,  1921. 

I  say  that  the  first  combination  itself  was  evidence  of  the  power 
the  company.  *  A  court  of  law  dissolved  that  because  it  was  in  v*> 
tion  of  the  law.     As  to  the  second  combination,  the  agreement  V- 
tween  the  Eastman  Co.  and  the  laboratories,  I  say  that  is  anotir 
evidence  of  their  power. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ?  Do  you  want  it  to  com*  r 
free,  or  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Deford.  Free,  free,  free. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Deford.  I  said  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  schedule. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  but  you  might  be  opposed  to  it  and  tan 
not  want  the  product  to  come  in  free. 

Mr.  Deford.  I  am  opposed  to  any  duty  at  all  upon  that  schedt-- 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing.  The  Xe*v 
reel  Corporation,  which  I  represent,  is  a  producer  of  what  is  caL*. 
the  topical  news  reel  in  this  country.  They  photograph  event* 
contemporaneous  interest  and  put  them  on  the  news  reel  and  <i> 
tribute  them  rapidly  throughout  the  country.  There  has  to  be  i 
most  instantaneous  distribution  in  order  to  preserve  the  new3  it:.- 
of  the  picture.  This  corporation  buys  foreign  negatives  and  brz* 
them  into  this  country.  Of  course,  those  are  not  quite  as  ne*  •- 
others.  They  are  hooked  up  with  other  photographs  of  dom*-~- 
news  events  and  are  then  sent  out  for  distribution. 

We  are  opposed,  as  producers  of  the  domestic  news  reel,  to  len^L 
a  duty  upon  the  completed  foreign  news  reel,  because  we  do  > 
cover  this  field.     When  this  negative  comes  in  here  we  simply  (v«- 
bine  it  with  ours. 

The  law  provides  for  an  appraisal,  but  it  is  not  practical  r 
course,  under  the  circumstances  these  pictures  lose  their  new?  r* .» 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  FILMS. 

[Paragraph  1451.] 

STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  R.  FORBES.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  EEFI* 

SENTING  THE  SENECA  CAMERA  CO. 

Mr.  Fobbes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  theSeoe.^ 
Camera  Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of  the  four  independent  cau" 
companies  of  this  country,  I  wish  to  speak  very  briefly,  and  1  »"• 
ask  permission  to  present  Mr.  Townsend,  the  president  of  that  x^ 
pany,  if  you  want  to  ask  about  practical  conditions  of  the  trade 

I  am  speaking  only  as  to  roll  films  as  used  in  the  hand  camrn* 
and  am  not  interested  in  moving-picture  films,  either  expceas 
unexposed.    The  Seneca  Camera  Manufacturing  Co.  is  one  "'  L" 
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r  independent  companies  left  in  this  country.  The  Eastman 
iak  Co.  controls  about  90  per  cent  of  the  kodak  and  camera 

camera  supply  industry  of  the  country.  The  Seneca  Camera 
inf  acturine  Co.  during  the  past  seven  years  has  built  up  an  increas- 
ty  large  safe  for  its  cameras  of  its  own  manufacture, 
enator  Shoot.  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 
[r.  Forbes.  No,  sir;  not  with  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  roll  films. 
X  would  eliminate  us  from  this  industry, 
enator  Smoot.  What  do  you  want  ? 

[r.  Forbes.  We  want  duty  free  on  hand-camera  rolls— and  please 
ember  that  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  moving-picture  rolls, 
m  1914  until  1919  we  purchased  our  film  rolls  from  the  Eastman 
lak  Co.,  through  its  subsidiary,  the  Defender  Co.  The  Eastman 
lak  Co.  during  a  number  of  years  has  marketed  some  of  its  rolls 
ler  the  trade-mark  of  the  Defender  Co.  We  secured  these  rolls 
n  the  Defender  Co.  at  the  regular  jobber's  discount  of  30  and  10 

cent.  That  was  the  regular  discount  given  to  other  jobbers  at 
t  time.  We  secured  rolls  on  those  terms  until  1919,  when  the 
ender  Co.  notified  us  that  they  would  only  give  us  a  discount  of 
per  cent  without  the  extra  10  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  they 
e  been  giving  their  representatives  30  per  cent  discount  and  the 
litional  discount,  making  it  absolutely  impossible  for  a  jobber  to 
j  iilms  from  them  and  send  them  out  to  the  trade, 
t  is  impossible  to  sell  hand  cameras  without  supplying  the  films. 

do  not  manufacture  films  for  several  reasons.  It  is  just  as  im- 
tant  for  the  hand-camera  manufacturer  to  supply  his  trade  with 
is  as  it  would  be  for  the  safety-razor  manufacturer  to  furnish 
des  to  go  with  his  safety  razor.  We  have  endeavored  to  buy  our 
is  direct  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  but  they  have  refused  to 

them  to  us.  They  gave  the  Defender  Co.,  which  was  a  subsidiary 
npany,  and,  I  believe,  still  is  one,  a  discount  of  40  per  cent,  10  and 
find  yet  the  Defender  Co.  discriminates  against  us  and  will  only 
e  us  the  same  dealer's  discount  that  they  give  their  retail  trade, 
t  as  they  discriminated  against  all  of  the  iobbers  in  an  attempt  to 
t  the  jobbers  out  of  business.  I  would  like  to  read  from  a  letter, 
wing  the  effect  this  has  had  on  our  business  [reading] : 

June  14,  1920. 
fEc\  Camera  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

entle  men  :  Several  years  ago  after  giving  the  matter  careful  and  serious  considers - 
i  we  decided  to  add  a  new  department  to  our  business,  namely  photographic  sup- 
's- After  carefully  canvassing  the  market  endeavoring  to  find  the  best  lines  to 
■y.  we  decided  to  take  on  exclusively  your  line  of  merchandise.  This  included  not 
y  your  Seneca  cameras,  but  we  purchased  from  you  for  some  time  Vulcan  films, 
i<?  by  the  Eastman  Co.  for  Defender  Photo  Supply  Co.  Later  on  we  purchased 
se  Defender  films  from  the  Defender  Photo  Supply  Co.  The  length  of  time  that 
have  been  handling  photo  supplies  we  have  worked  up  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
iderful  business  in  this  line  of  merchandise  which  has  run  up  into  the  hundreds 
housands  of  dollars  and  bids  fair  to  even  increase  further,  or  we  might  say  did  until 
bange  in  business  policy  of  the  Defender  Co.,  with  one  fell  swoop  practically  put 
out  of  business,  they,  the  Defender  Co.,  taking  our  entire  profit  away  from  us  and 
Ing  us  only  on  the  same  terms  as  they  do  the  smallest  retailer,  which  of  course 
&ns  that  we  must  cease  handling  this  line  of  films  or  else  endeavor  to  sell  them  at 
igher  price  than  they  can  be  obtained  for  from  the  manufacturer, 
lie  retailer  will  not  pay  us  more  for  the  goods  than  they  can  purchase  them  else- 
ere,  consequently  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  we  will  lose  our  entire  business  on 
iw.  This  we  consider  a  very  serious  matter,  for  we  have  taken  considerable  time 
i  spent  much  money  in  introducing  this  line  of  merchandise  to  our  customers,  not 
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only  very  largely  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  but  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Kidux 
going  into  the  very  smallest  towns  and  villages  and  opening  up  new  accounts  in  ;t 
supplies.  - 

We  regret  being  compelled  to  write  you  this  kind  of  a  letter,  intimating  thr  ■ 
are  apt  to  lose  this  entire  business,  but  we  feel  that  such  is  the  case,  providing  esj 
you  or  the  Defender  Co.  are  unable  to  supply  us  with  films.  Needles  to  say,  r*  ■*. 
not  sell  cameras  unless  we  can  deliver  films.  We  exceedingly  regret  that  the  pr*-- 
situation  is  as  it  is,  and  sincerely  hope  that  something  may  be  done  that  will  p*  * 
back  in  the  same  position  that  we  were  a  short  time  ago,  thus  enabling  n*  to  ir- 
on successfully  this  photo-supply  business. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Fabrand,  Williams  &  dun 
PerH.  T.  Carver. 

We  make  our  own  cameras,  and  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  cost* 
practically  90  per  cent  of  the  roll-film  business.  They  hare  us  prac- 
tically at  their  mercy.  We  believe  that  this  discrimination  is  il£t> 
but  this  is  not  the  proper  tribunal  to  present  that  question  befri 
We  believe  this  tarin  will  put  us  out  01  business.  They  have  foiwc 
us  to  go  to  England  to  buy  films,  and  I  arranged  with  an  Eniv 
firm  to  sell  us  films.  There  has  not  been  over  $200,000  worth  of  r^ 
films  imported  into  this  country  in  the  last  12  months,  thatwe  kntnr/ 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  still  want  30  per  cent  on  your  pL-  ■:- 
graphic  cameras  ? 

Mr.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir;  naturally  we  want  protection  so  ftr  v 
cameras  are  concerned,  and  those  parts  which  the  Germans  iur 
generally  manufactured. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  you  want  to  take  the  films  out  ? 

Mr.  Forbes.  We  are  not  in  the  film  business  for  profit.  We  hi~ 
to  have  the  films  in  order  to  sell  our  cameras.  Here  is  what  anoLo 
jobber  has  faced,  the  Geer  Drug  Co.  They  sent  this  telegraai 
us  [reading] : 

Charleston,  S.  C,  October  t$,  :>* 

Seneca  Camera  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

What  customers  we  have  made  are  rapidly  putting  in  Eastman  and  Aasoo  or** 
lines  due  to  our  inability  to  supply  films,  if  you  can  not  fill  our  ofders  for  £a  *• 
will  be  forced  to  cut  out  Seneca  lines.    Answer. 

Thb  Gke&  Dim  > 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  to  contrci  - 
industry  byasking  for  30  per  cent  on  films  is  not  a  new  thing. 

Senator  Watson.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  tariff.  th»  ?v 
between  two  companies  about  their  products  ?  How  does  that  ni. ' 
to  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Forbes.  It  has  a  great  relation  to  the  tariff,  because  if  a  ar' 
of  30  per  cent  or  any  other  tariff  is  put  on  roll  films  used  by  the  v 
sumer,  the  Eastman  Co.  will  be  the  only  manufacturer  in  tfie  we  ~ 
to  supply  the  public  with  hand  cameras  or  kodaks.     It  has  pact'*- 
a  monopoly  now.     If  this  committee  wants  to  encourage  thi*  ~ 
nopoly  on  hand  cameras  and  kodaks  they  only  need  to  put  a  dun 
films,  because  the  independent  companies  can  not  sell  camera?  in.  - 
they  are  able  to  supply  films  for  their  cameras,  and  we  can  not  ff* 
facture  the  films  ourselves.    There  are  only  two  companies  in  - 
country  other  than  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  who  manufacture  • 
films.     We  have  attempted  to  buy  films  from  one  of  those.  !*■ 
has  not  the  capacity  to  supply  us,  and  the  other  company  vJ«  * 
sell  us  at  a  price  at  which  we  can  compete  with  the  Eastman  K*«  ' 
Co.,  and  at  a  price  which  will  permit  us  to  do  business. 
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enator  Watson.  You  can  buy  abroad.  There  is  no  tariff, 
[r.  Forbes.  That  is  what  we  have  been  doing,  and  now  that  we 
e  been  able  to  establish  our  business  in  hand  cameras  and  kodaks 
ipendently  of  the  monopoly,  and  that  is  what  the  Eastman  Kodak 
is,  they  are  now  asking  for  30  per  cent  duty  on  roll  films. 
enator  Dillingham.  What  are  you  importing  your  films  for  now; 
it  are  you  paying  for  them  ? 

[r.  Forbes.  Just  about  the  same  as  we  paid  the  Defender  Co. 
English  films  are  expensive,  because  the  celluloid  they  use  is 
erican  celluloid,  and  it  is  sent  over  there  to  be  sensitized  and  then 
jght  back.  There  is  no  hope  of  our  being  able  to  undersell  the 
tman  or  any  other  domestic  company  when  we  use  English  films, 
do  not  expect  to  make  a  profit  on  the  films,  but  we  have  to  sup- 
the  roll  films  thatgo  in  our  cameras;  we  must  have  the  films  or 
)ut  of  business.  We  would  prefer  to  buy  from  the  Eastman  Co., 
they  will  not  sell  them  to  us. 

enator  Smoot.  Under  the  rate  we  have  to-day  you  can  import 
m  and  sell  in  competition  with  them? 

lr.  Forbes.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  on  the  free  list  now,  rolls  for  hand 
leras. 

fewspaper  articles  with  regard  to  this  schedule,  I  think,  are  rather 
fusing,  and  I  hope  the  Senators  will  not  confuse  the  matter.  We 
e  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  moving-picture  films,  moving- 
:ure  negatives,  either  exposed  or  unexposed.  The  rolls  tfrat  we 
are  the  ones  that  people  throughout  the  country  are  using  in  the 
ic  box  cameras.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  before  your  com- 
tee  to-day  in  which  the  public  are  directly  interested,  and  we  feel 
t  we  can  not  continue  in  business  unless  we  have  the  opportunity 
iirnish  films  to  our  people. 

lr.  Townsend  is  here,  if  you  have  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask 
;o  the  industry  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  him  answer  them, 
enator  McCumber.  That  will  not  be  necessary. 

BRIERWOOD  PIPES. 

[Paragraph  1452.] 

rATEMENT    OF    LEOPOLD    DEMTTTH,    REPRESENTING   W.   M. 

DEMTTTH  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Ir.  Demuth.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,   I   am  representing 
M.  Demuth  Co.     I  just  wanted  to  register  our  approval  of  para- 
ph 1452  as  it  stands,  and  now  I  want  to  ask  you  to  open  paragraph 
,  which  is  the  raw  material  paragraph  providing  for  10  per  cent, 
ich  has  always  before  this  present  tariff  been  on  the  free  list.     It 
;ht  to  be  on  the  free  list,  as  there  is  no  substitute  found  in  this 
Jitry.     I  would  like  to  file  a  brief  within  a  couple  of  days, 
•enator  McCumbeb.  You  may  do  that. 
Ir.  Demuth.  Thank  you  very  much. 
The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

e  are  manufacturers  and  importers  of  pipes  and  smokers'  articles  and  have  been 

umnesB  since  1862,  operating  the  largest  pipe  factory  in  this  country. 

«»  herewith  respectfully  submit  our  views  regarding  paragraph  1452  of  the  pro- 

*l  act  of  1921. 

he  wages  paid  in  Europe  in  the  pipe  industry  range  from  one-half  to  one-tenth 

ft*'  scale  paid  to  our  workers  here;  therefore  the  protection  offered  in  paragraph 

!.  bawd  upon  American  valuation,  is  essential  for  the  life  of  our  American  manu- 


■ 
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facturing  industry.    We  believe  in  the  plan  of  American  valuation 
to  us  by  far  the  most  equitable  method.    On  the  basis  of  European  valaatut  - 
rate  would  have  to  vary  from  60  to  200  per  cent  to  offset  the  difference  ix.  tir  ^ 
price  between  the  European  and  the  American  made  articles.    Tike  tarif  ah  a 
posed  does  not  eradicate  our  many  handicaps  and  difficulties;  it  utetOy  »£. 
them.    In  addition  to  this  enormous  wage  difference  there  are  other  rial  !*  • 
to  which  we  must  call  you  attention. 

Our  raw  material  is  brierwood,  found  only  on  European  soil.    Tfee  Zzr* 
manufacturer  has  a  decided  advantage,  being  in  the  proximity  of  the  mute  orf 
Not  only  does  he  save  on  heavy  transportation  charges,  but  he  is  in  the  irct^- 
position  of  having  a  constant  personal  contact  with  the  situation,  and  is  ah*  k  it 
on  his  business  with  far  less  raw-material  stock.    (An  additional  tituftrf  *  _ 
duty  which  has  been  imposed  on  this  raw  material — proposed  paragraph  46  c . 
which  we  speak  in  a  separate  brief.) 

A  further  point  of  serious  consequence  is  the  fact  that  Europe  is  now  oaas^". 
thifl  country  as  a  "dumping  ground"  for  its  surplus  stock  of  finished  iwrttu 
and  we  fear  that  this  condition  will  prevail  indefinitely  unless  Congress  wC  nr  - . 
the  necessary  protection. 

During  the  war  the  demand  for  fine-quality  pipes  has  increased  fivefoki  ikr^r-i 
the  world.    These  first-quality  pipes  are  made  of  brier  bowls  having  so  mpo* 
tions  whatsoever,  a  quality  which  is  limited  to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  eica  ~" 
duction.    This  increasing  demand  was  met  by  European  manufacturers  b?  ~. 
lating  the  cost  of  this  15  per  cent  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  entire  100  per  etc 
other  words,  85  per  cent  of  the  lower  grades  are  in  reality  valued  at  nowise  u  • 
the  demand  for  them  has  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  brttef  ar 
chandise  a  surplus  stock  has  been  created  which  is  now  being  brought  to  thi»  rr=- 
at  a  price  (including  duty  and  transportation  charges)  leee  than  50  per  cnr. 
cost. 

It  might  well  be  asked  why  American  manufacturers  can  not  operate  is  th*  s& 
way?  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  buyer  of  a  fine  pipe  usually  insists  upon  i  fan-i 
made  article,  the  price  being  no  object.  We  know  of  no  way  to  coramr  - 
apparent  prejudice  against  the  domestic  product,  and  the  output  in  thif  <*•=-.- 
of  this  class,  therefore,  remains  very  limited.  In  consequence,  we  must  fev*  - 
bowls  on  the  average  basis,  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  BMfcfcsr* 
coming  from  Europe,  figured  on  the  basis  outlined  above.  We  can  not 
with  the  better  pipe  on  account  of  the  inexplicable  favoritism  shown  the 
made  article.  The  other  grades  (85  per  cent  of  the  output),  which 
a  by-product  in  Europe,  are  our  mainstay  in  this  country. 

You  can  picture  the  stone  wall  that  is  confronting  us  unless  Congress  wiD  f  • 
us  with  the  needed  weapons  for  self-defense. 

In  registering  our  approval  of  paragraph  1452  as  it  stands,  we  do  so  not  i-*-* 
the  provisions  therein  will  eliminate  the  difficulties  enumerated  above  bat  t~ »  * 
of  our  hope  that  they  will  tend  to  limit  them  to  a  certain  degree. 

WHITE  BLEACHED  BEESWAX. 

[Paragraph  1457.] 

STATEMENT  OF  R.  J.  MAYER,  PATERSON,  N.  J.,  RKPKBSKJmJi 

THE    THEODOB  LEONHABD  WAX  CO. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  am  going  to  say  but  a  few  words. 

We  are  asking  for  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  bleachnl  * 
beeswax. 

Senator  Smoot.  Instead  of  15  1 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes. 

Germany  is  delivering  this  material  at  an  average  price  of  23  off '■ 
a  pound.  It  costs  us  from  23  to  24  cents  for  the  crude  jnaur^. 
before  we  actually  touch  it,  so  you  can  see  for  yourselves  that  wf  w* 
this  protection. 

Here  are  some  quotations  and  letters  that  I  should  like  t«>  m  * 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well. 

(The  brief  and  letters  are  as  follows:) 
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IF  OF  THE  E.  A.  BROMTJHD  GO.  AND  THE  THSODOR  LEONHABD  WAX  GO. 

L5  manufacturers  of  white  bleached  beeswax,  we  ask  that  a  rate  of  duty  be 
[  on  our  product  higher  than  that  put  in  the  House  bill.  We  ask  a  duty  of  either 
•  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  American  valuation  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
l  valuation,  if  the  present  svstem«of  assessing  duties  is  retained, 
duty  that  is  given  in  the  House  bill  does  not  protect  white  bleached  beeswax, 
merican  product  can  not  be  made  and  put  on  the  market  for  less  than  about 
its  a  pound.  The  foreign  article  costs  abroad  about  23  cents  a  pound.  We 
•ate  of  duty  that  will  protect  us  against  this  difference  in  industrial  conditions. 
We  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reasons  why  white  bleached 
ax  should  be  taken  from  the  free  list  and  receive  proper  recognition  as  a  product 
ig  tariff  protection.  We  proved  to  that  committee  that  our  product  is  a  manu- 
e  removed  by  a  number  of  different  processes  from  the  crude  beeswax,  which 
raw  material,  and  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  consider  both  the  crude  and 
eached  beeswax  as  the  same. 

details  of  our  process  of  manufacture  appear  in  our  brief  presented  to  the  Ways 
leans  Committee  and  will  be  found  on  pages  3517-3519,  Part  V,  of  the  tariff 
tgs  before  that  committee.  We  will  not  repeat  such  details  at  this  time,  but 
at  the  decision  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  to  this  manufacture  be 
\rcd  by  this  committee,  and  white  bleached  beeswax  be  retained  on  the  dutiable 

We  ask  further  that  the  rate  as  put  in  the  House  bill  be  increased  so  as  to  be 

protective.  The  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  is  not  high 
h  to  afford  proper  protection.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American 
tion,  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  valuation,  that  we  ask  is  based  on  the 
sition  that  crude  beeswax  remains  on  the  free  list. 

assume  that  the  crude  article  will  be  retained  on  the  free  list  as  such  retention 
i  no  way  work  injury  to  the  American  producer  of  crude  beeswax,  as  the  American 
y  of  this  article  is  used  entirely  by  beekeepers  for  foundation  purposes  in  bee 
re  and  its  products.    If  for  any  reason  this  committee  decides  to  put  a  duty  on 

beeswax,  which  is  our  raw  material,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  white 
bed  beeswax  industry  an  additional  compensatory  duty. 

All  of  the  particulars  in  regard  to  the  use  of  our  product,  its  development, 
ts  competition  are  set  forth  in  our  brief  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee . 
these  facts  and  figures  we  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  repeating. 

are  asking  for  a  duty  that  will  enable  us  to  meet  foreign  competition  on  even 
t,  and  no  more.  We  are  only  asking  for  the  exact  duty  we  need,  and  one  that 
*eep  alive  a  new  and  growing  American  industry,  that  will  bring  no  injustice 
?ver  to  any  American  producer. 


Lisbon,  October  1,  19%  1. 
re.  E.  A.  Bromuxd  &  Co.,  New  York: 

^oice  No.  888,  to  Araujo  &  Co. ;  the  goods  under  referred,  shipped  on  board  the 
ttBhip  Albistan. 

H.  1/20 — 20  cases  with  guaranteed,  pure,  shredded,  white  beeswax:  G.  W., 
.  1,310.7;  tare,  kilos,  294.7;  N.  W.,  kilos,  l,016=*at  pounds,  2,240,  at  21/2  c; 
re,  1481.60. 


>    G.  W. 

Tare. 

Note  of  Heights. 
N.W.                  Nos. 

Tare. 

14.5 
14.9 
15.1 
15.6 
14.5 
14.2 
14.9 
14.5 
14.8 

Nos. 

1 

j     G.W. 

N.W. 

65.5 
65.0 
•         65.7 
1         66.0 
65.8  ' 
65.3 
65.1 
65.4 
65.7 
65.6  , 
65.4 

14.7 
14.2 
14.9 
15.2 
15.0 
14.5 
14.3 
14.6 
14.9 
14.8 
14.6 

50.8  ,    12 

50.8      13 

50.8      14 

50.8  ,    15 

50.8   ,  16 

50.8  'j  17 

50.8  .    18 

50.8      19 

50.8  I    20 

50.8  - 
50.8 

i 

i          65.3 
65.7 

i          65-9 
66.4 
65.3 

i          65.0 
65.7 
65.3 
65.6 

50.8 
50  8 

, 

50.8 
50.8 
50  8 



50.3 
50.8 
5a  8 
50.8 

1,310.7 

294.7 

1,016.0 

- 
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No.  620.  f4M  * 

LisBorf,  October  it  ;y; 

At  sight  pay  our  this  only  bill  of  exchange  to  the  order  of  the  Banco  National  Azr  - 1 
the  sum  of  four  hundred,  eighty-one  dollars,  sixty  centimes,  value  of  our  invan>  ' 
888  on  the  steamship  Albistan]  to  Messrs.  E#  A  .Bromund  Co.,  258  Broad  w»  v.  *  < 
York. 

Aracjo  &  • 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  value  on  account.     - 

bon,  October  25,  1921.    Pelo  Banco  National  Agricol. 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  N.  Y.    Coll.  Dept.     Nov.  16,  1921.     Received  p»jn*i 
The  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  hereby  notifies  all  parties  concerned  tit* 

not  responsible  for  the  genuineness  of  the  accompanying  papers  nor  for  the  otaa 

quality,  or  delivery  of  any  goods  represented  therein. 


*  .*  i 


Lisbon,  October?:.  •* 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Bromund  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  confirm  our  letter  of  tne  22d  of  last  month.     The  shipment 
ton  of  wax,  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  buy  from  us,  was  to  be  shipped  •.:  . 
steamship  Steel  Engineer  and  so  we  sent  you  the  following  cable:    Steamr  -1 
Engineer.    Which  cable  was  devolved  to  us,  as  you  will  see  by  the  dorwwz 
closed,  declaring  tbat  your  firm  had  not  the  address  registered . 

It  was  not  possible  to  sbip  the  merchandise  in  that  steamer  and  therefore  v-  . 
you  again,  saying: 

Bromund  Co.,  258  Broadway,  New  York.    Steamer  Albistun  Frank. 

So  we  made  the  shipment  in  the  steamer  Albistan,ss  you  will  see  hy  the  cc* i 
invoice  by  which  importance  of  $481.60,  we  debited  your  account,  having  *•  * 
the  same  sum,  value  of  the  draft  at  sight  against  documents,  which  in  tk*    ~ 
we  remitted  against  your  respectable  firm,  and  for  which  we  count  upon  ji-c. 
reception. 

Thinking  that  our  merchandise  will  please  you  and  and  hoping  that  you  *■. 
us  with  future  orders,  we  beg  to  inform  us,  if  the  certificate  of  origin,  which  w  •-•*  • 
the  consulate,  is  very  necessary,  or  if  we  can  do  without  it;  it  is  not  only  very  **:•■> 
but  also  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

Thanking  very  much  for  your  order  and  for  your  kind  information*.  *♦•  •  ■ 
dear  sirs, 

Yours,  faithfully,  Aracjo  a  * 

DIAS,  COSTA    A   COSTA,  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS — US  BOS'. 

With  liberty  either  before  or  after  proceeding  toward  the  port  of  discharge  t 
ceed  to,  and  stay  at  any  ports  or  places  whatsoever  (although  in  a  contrary  ^  ■ 
to,  or  out  of,  or  beyond,  the  route  to  the  said  port  of  discharge),  once  or  oftene  z.  »► 
order,  backwards  or  forwards,  for  loading  or  discharging  cargo  or  passengers  or :.-  u 
purpose  whatsoever,  and  all  such  ports,  places,  and  sailings  shall  be  deemed  a*  - 
within  the  intended  voyage.    This  liberty  is  not  to  be  considered  as  resent- 
any  words  in  this  contract,  whether  written  or  printed. 

Freight  to  be  paid  at  Lisbon.    Freight  prepaid.    Freight  on  1,310  fe  a  *  * 
1,000  ks.  £2.18.11. 

Bills  of  lading  subject  to  all  other  clauses  and  conditions  as  issued  by  owner? 

Attention  of  shippers  is  called  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  1851 .  A  ny  person  *  $»-■ 
shipping  oil  of  vitrol,  unslacked  lime,  inflammable  matches,  or  gunpowder  a  *.  " 
vessel  taking  cargo  for  divers  persons  on  freight  without  delivering  at  the  tinr .« ^ 
ment,  a  note  in  writing  expressing  the  nature  or  character  of  such  merchandiw  ' 
master,  mate,  or  officer,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  loading  of  the  ship  or  vre»  •*- 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  $1,000. 

The  collector  of  the  port  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  a  general  order  for  <J**"    ' 
immediately  after  the  entry  of  the  ship. 

Received,  in  apparent  good  order  and  condition,  from  Araufo  &  Co. ,  to  be  :»*>* 
by  the  steamship  Albistan,  now  lving  at  the  port  of  Lisbon,  and  bound  far  >-•  : 


(or  so  near  thereto  as  she  may  safely  get),  failing  shipment  by  said  steamer,  u  ** 
a  following  steamer  via  port  or  ports  in  any  rotation,  E.  B.  1'20,  ^0  cases  with  *■ 
G.  W.  1.310,  F,  being  marked  and  numbered  as  per  above,  shipper's  weipki  ■• 
quantitv,  gauge,  contents,  weight,  and  value  unknown',  and  to  b*»  deli*****  J 
good  order  and  condition  at  the  port  of  New  York  unto  E.  A.  HromiUHl  A'1 
nis  or  their  assigns,  he  or  thev  paying  freight,  primage,  and  charge*  imirW-* 
discharge  of  the  goods,  without  any  allowance  of  credit  or  discount  on  tb^rr* 
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li  vered  weight  or  measurement  as  per  margin,  or  as  may  otherwise  result  on  veri- 
on  of  same  at  port  of  destination .  Cost  of  weighing  at  the  expense  of  the  merchan- 
ts mutually  agreed  that  the  steamer  shall  have  liberty  to  sail  with  or  without 
& :  that  the  carrier  shall  have  liberty  to  convey  goods  in  craft  and/or  lighters  to  and 
the  steamer  at  the  risk  of  the  owners  of  the  goods;  and  in  case  the  steamer  shall 
nto  a  port  of  refuge,  or  be  prevented  from  any  cause  from  proceeding  in  the  ordi- 
course  of  her  voyage,  to  transship  the  goods  to  their  destination  by  any  other 
ler ;  that  the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for  loss  or  damage  occasioned  by  perils  of 
ea  or  other  waters,  by  fire  from  anv  caune  or  whatsover  occurring;  by  barratry 
b  master  or  crew;  by  enemies,  pirates,  or  robbers;  by  arrest  or  restraint  of  princes, 
p.  or  people,  riots,  strikes,  or  stoppage  of  labor;  by  explosion,  bursting  of  boilers, 
cage  of  shafts,  or  any  latent  defect  in  hull,  machinery,  or  appurtenances,  or 
worthiness  of  the  steamer,  whether  existing  at  time  of  shipment  or  at  the  be- 
ing of  the  voyage,  provided  the  owners  have  exercised  due  diligence  to  make  the 
tier  seaworthy;  by  heating,  frost,  decay,  putrefaction,  niBt,  sweat,  change  of 
icter;  drainage,  leakage,  breakage,  vermin,  or  by  explosion  of  any  of  the  goods 
her  shipped  with  or  without  disclosure  of  their  nature,  or  any  loss  or  damage 
tij*  from  the  nature  of  the  goods  or  the  insufficiency  of  packages;  nor  for  inland 
*^e;  nor  for  the  obliteration,  errors,  insufficiency  or  absence  of  marks,  numbers, 
ess,  or  description;  nor  for  risk  of  craft,  hulk,  or  transshipment;  nor  for  any  loss  or 
age  caused  by  the  prolongation  of  the  voyage,  and  that  the  carrier  shall  not  be 

I  tided  as  to  correctness  of  statements  herein  of  quality,  quantity,  gauge,  contents, 
ht,  and  value  general  average  payable  according  to  York- Antwerp  rules.  If  the 
?r  of  the  steamer  shall  have  exercised  due  diligence  to  make  said  steamer  in  all 
*cts  seaworthy  and  properly  manned,  equipped,  and  supplied,  it  is  hereby  agreed 

in  case  of  danger,  damage,  or  disaster  resulting  from  fault  or  negligence  of  the 
„  master,  or  crew  in  the  navigation  or  management  of  the  steamer,  or  from  latent 
her  defects,  or  unseaworthiness  of  the  steamer,  whether  existing  at  the  time  of 
ment  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  vovage,  but  not  discoverable  by  due  diligence, 
consignee  or  owners  of  the  cargo  shall  not  be  exempted  from  liability  for  con- 
it  ion  in  general  average,  or  for  any  special  charges  incurred,  but,  with  the  snip- 
er, shall  contribute  in  general  average,  and  shall  pay  such  special  charges,  as  if 
t  danger,  damage,  or  disaster  had  not  resulted  from  such  fault,  negligence,  latent 
ther  aefects,  or  unseaworthiness. 

is  also  mutually  agreed  that  this  shipment  is  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  provisions 
ad  all  the  exemptions  from  liability  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United 
eg,  approved  on  the  13th  day  of  February,  1893,  and  entitled  "An  act  relating  to 
navigation  of  vessel s ,  etc . " 

It  is  also  mutually  agreed  that  the  value  on  each  package  receipted  for  as  above 
i  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $100  unless  otherwise  stated  herein,  on  which  basis  the 
of  freight  is  adjusted. 

Also,  that  the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for  articles  specified  in  section  4281  of 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  unless  written  notice  of  the  true  character 
value  thereof  is  given  at  the  time  of  lading  and  entered  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

Also,  that  the  shippers  shall  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  to  steamer  or  cargo 
mmI  by  inflammable,  explosive,  or  dangerous  goods,  shipped  without  full  dis- 
u re  of  their  nature,  whether  Buch  shipper  be  principal  or  agent;  and  such  goods 
r  be  thrown  overl>oard  or  destroyed  at  any  time  without  compensation. 

Also,  that  the  carrier  shall  have  a  lien  on  the  goods  for  all  freights,  primages,  and 
rjjes,  and  also  for  all  fines  or  damages  which  the  steamer  or  cargo  may  incur  or 
\-r  by  reason  of  the  illegal  incorrect  or  insufficient  marking,  numbering,  or  ad- 
ding of  packages  or  description  of  their  contents. 

Also,  that  in  case  the  steamer  shall  be  prevented  from  reaching  her  destination 
juarantine,  the  carrier  may  discharge  the  goods  into  any  depot  or  lazaretto,  and 
li  discharge  shall  be  deemed  a  final  delivery  under  this  contract,  and  all  the 
onscs  thereby  incurred  on  the  goods,  shall  be  a  lien  thereon.     Any  lighterage  to 

I I  port  of  discharge  to  be  for  account  and  risk  of  the  cargo. 

Also,  that  the  steamer  may  commence  discharging  immediately  on  arrival  and 
barge  continuously  any  custom  of  the  port  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
eetor  of  the  port  being  hereby  authorized  to  grant  a  general  order  for  discharge 
nwliately  on  arrival,  and  if  the  goodB  be  not  taken  from  the  steamer  by  the  con- 
lee  directly  they  come  to  hand  in  discharging  the  steamer,  the  master  or  steamers 
nt  to  be  at  liberty  to  enter  and  land  the  goods,  or  put  them  into  craft  or  stores  at 
owner's  risk  and  expense,  when  the  goods  shall  be  deemed  delivered  and  steamer's 
xmsibility  ended,  but  the  steamer  and  carrier  to  have  a  lien  on  such  goods  until 
payment  of  all  costs  and  charges  so  incurred. 
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7.  Also,  that  if  on  a  Bale  of  the  goods  at  destination  for  freight  and  charges  the  p» 
ceeds  fail  to  cover  said  freight  and  charges,  the  carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
difference  from  the  shipper. 

8.  Also,  that  full  freight  is  payable  on  damaged  or  unsound  goods;  but  no  &v 
is  due  on  any  increase  in  bulk  or  weight  caused  by  the  absorption  of  water  £ 
the  voyage. 

9.  Also,  that  claims  under  this  bill  of  lading  must  be  made  at  port  of  dischans  i 
that  in  the  event  of  claims  for  short  delivery  when  the  steamer  reaches  her  dasv.J 
tion,  the  price  shall  be  the  market  price  at  the  port  of  destination  on  the  day  nr.  >j 
steamer's  entry  at  the  customhouse,  less  all  charges  Baved. 

10.  Also,  that  merchandise  on  wharf  awaiting  shipment  or  delivery  be  at  ahipp* 
risk  of  loss  or  damage  not  happening  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  ctv 
master,  agent,  or  manager  of  the  steamer,  any  custom  of  the  port  to  the  cantor 
notwithstanding. 

11.  Also,  that  this  bill  of  lading,  duly  indorsed,  be  given  up  to  the  steams' a  - 
signee  in  exchange  for  delivery  order. 

12.  Also,  that  freight  prepaid  will  not  be  returned  on  goods  lost  or  not  lost 

13.  Also,  that  parcels  for  different  consignees  collected  or  made  up  in  single  p» 
ages  addressed  to  one  consignee,  pay  full  freight  on  each  parcel. 

And  finally,  in  accepting  this  Dill  of  lading,  the  shipper,  owner,  and  consign-  - 
the  goods  and  the  holder  of  the  bill  of  lading,  agree  to  be  bound  by  all  of  its  for.  -* 
tions  and  conditions,  whether  written  or  printed,  as  fully  as  if  they  were  all  an*, 
such  shipper,  owner,  consignee,  or  holder. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  master  or  agent  of  the  said  steamship  hath  affirmed  *o  ti- 
bills  of  lading  and  three  copies,  all  of  this  tenor  and  date,  one  of  which  bein?  *  ■• " 
plished,  the  others  to  stand  void. 

Dated  in  Lisbon,  October  11,  1921. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following:  Ship  not  responsible  for  slack  or  repaint  m? 
loss  in  weignt,  or  damage  by  sweat,  nor  for  weak  condition  of  bagB,  mats,  or  csm  *  * 
potatoes,  onions,  wine,  sardines,  or  any  other  goods,  nor,  in  case  of  shipment*  «  ..*• 
with  sardines,  for  number  of  tins,  nor  for  leakage. 

Marks,  numbers,  quality,  and  weight  unknown. 

Steamer  not  responsible  for  chop  marks. 

Eduardo  Rlbkiko, 

For  Uu  mailer. 
Por  Dias,  Costa  A  C<w 


[Cablegram.] 
FL1277 

BuomundCo.,  2.58  Broadway,  New  York. 
Steamer  Albstoa. 


Lisbon  8,  October  ;*. :%' 


Fram 


[Cable  offer.) 

Decbubeb  le,  K* 

We  have  received  from  Zyistra  Trading  Co.,  by  cable,  the  offer  *pertf»*d  ** 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  you  can  use  the  good?. 

Prices  are  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  by  direct  steamer  or  overland  sellers'  opti**  *-' 
pounds  Chinese  pure  yellow  beeswax  at  35  cente  per  pound,  c.  i .  f .  New  York 

Shipment  by  steamer  during  December -January  from  Shanghai. 

Payment  against  four  months'  sight  draft  on  approved  bank  or  hanker  tan*  ■ 
firmed  credit. 

We  hope  to  receive  your  order  for  submission  by  cable  while  the  good?  are  **«:- 
Yours,  truly, 

fltRB-nr  !'»  * 

New  York,  Decant*  ;■ 

E.  A.  Bromund  Co., 

258  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  we  can  oiler.  yJ<l 
our  confirmation,  Chilean  beeswax  in  lots  of  2  to  5  tons,  for  prompt  shifflDt"' 
Chile,  at  24  cents  per  pound  ex  dock  New  York. 
Yours,  verv  trulv, 

S.  A.  PiiXAGftAn. 

Mi*<.    Imfw<*  ''" 
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New  York,  October,  19,  1921* 
o.  Leonhard  Wax  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J, 

Jtv-four  bagB  Chilean  beeswax;  gross,  8,286  pounds;  tare,  270  pounds;  net,  8,016 
id's,  at  24  cents,  $1,923.84. 
trt  contract  of  July  26, 1921  • 
eceived  payment  October  31, 1921. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 


New  York,  December,  1, 1921. 
o.  Leonhard  Wax  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

nirteen  bagB  Chilean  beeswax;  gross,  2,180  pounds;  tare,  70  pounds;  net,  2,110 

ads,  at  24  cents,  $506.40. 

mtract  July  26,  1921. 

eceived  payment  December  15,  1921. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

THEEMOS  BOTTLES. 

[Paragraph  1454.] 

CEF  OF  WILLIAM  B.  WALKER,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  REPRESENTING 
ANUFACTURERS  OF  THERMOS  AND  VACUUM  BOTTLE  PROD- 
CTS. 

le  manufacturers  of  thermos  and  vacuum  bottle  products  in  the  United  States 
to  submit  to  your  honorable  committee,  and  through  it  to  Congress,  the  following 
f  through  Mr.  William  B.  Walker,  founder  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
le  year  1907. 

lis  information  was  secured  during  the  last  week  of  October  and  the  entire  month 
ovember,  1921,  through  a  personal  visit  and  inspection  of  the  thermos  and  vacuum 
\U  in  Germany. 

i  presenting  for  your  consideration  the  comparative  figures  of  productive  costs 
reen  the  plants  in  Germany  and  our  plants  in  the  United  States,  your  committee 
ild  be  first  informed  that  the  basis  of  calculation  covering  the  German  costs  was 
red  by  Mr.  Walker  in  direct  negotiations  with  German  manufacturers  for  the 
•base  of  their  plants;  the  American  costs  submitted  are  based  on  the  average 
•es  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

e  have  selected  for  your  consideration,  both  of  American  and  German  manufacture, 
typo  of  bottle  commanding  the  largest  sale  in  this  country,  presenting  for  your 
Action  a  half-tone  illustration  (on  file  with  the  committee)  of  both  the  German  and 
American  articles. 


Comparison  of  production  costs  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 


of  glass  cylinders  or  pistons 

og  glass  cylinders  to  neck 

ring  glass  filler,  including  material 

uating  air  from  vacuum  container 

ng  glass  cylinder  to  base  and  tubulating  for  exhaust 

<U>s  packing  in  vacuum  chamber,  including  material 

i)Ow*T.  heat,  and  light 
age  or  glass  in  manufacturing  process 

r\  factory,  overhead,  common  day  labor,  packers,  paper  cartons,  etc. . 

i>  to  employees 

of  metal  case,  cork  corrugated  paper  linings  between  glass  vacuum 
tie  and  case,  cork  disk  on  strip  of  tin  for  bottom  support  of  glass 
:mim  bottle  between  metal  case:  cost  of  labor  and  material,  including 
>tits  on  parts  purchased  of  other  manufacturers,  and  assembling,  ta- 
iling employees'  bonus  in  metal  department 

«rti5ing  of  product 

*»#»  tax 

-  nal-revcnue  tax ., 


Total. 


German  article. 


Marks.  P/tj.  CU. 

4            *  ■=  2. 0 

.     20    =  .1 

40    -  .2 

20    =  .1 

40    -  .2 

20    -  .1 

20    =  .1 

40    -  .2 

2        20    =  1.1 

40    -  .2 


9        SO    -     4.9 


18        40    -     9.2 


American 
article. 


} 


Cent*. 

14.0 

.5 

2.0 

.& 

1.2 

.* 

1.0 

6.0 

15.  /> 

5.0 


35. 0 
12.0 

7.5' 


101.1 


t*i<»  transposition  of  the  above  costs  as  figured  in  marks  to  the  equivalent  in  Unitod  States  currency, 
"\lue  of  the  mark  Is  figured  on  to-day's  rate  of  exchange,  which  is  approximately  on  the  basis  of  one- 
rent  United  States  currency  for  each  mark.  Further,  your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  German 
•i  ure  advanced  or  decreased  as  the  exchange  goes  up  or  down. 
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Other  types  of  vacuum  products  are  produced  in  Germany  on  the  name  compar. 
basis,  the  German  cost  averaging  slightly  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  American    ■ 
German  thermos  and  vacuum  products  are  solcff.  o.  b.  factory.    The  American  a.  - 
facturers  sell  their  products  with  freight  prepaid  to  destination. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  your  committee  to  knowHhat  the  freight  classta:;  *  I 
thermos  and  vacuum  products  is  fixed  by  American  railways  at  double  fcm  <•_  -j 
and  that  the  freight  transportation  on  vacuum  bottles  from  the  Atlantic  <x»*»t  <;::  i 
to  Pacific  coast  common  points  is  in  itself  more  than  the  total  German  cost  of  p*.-  I 
tion  of  the  same  type  of  bottles  used  for  this  statement.  Ocean  freight  chanr-* -  \ 
the  port  of  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  Germany,  to  American  Atlantic  coast  port? ««  •: 
is  less  than  one-fifth  the  rail  charges  from  Atlantic  coast  points  to  Pacific  cna?t  j- 

The  presentation  of  the  foregoing  figures  will  no  /loubt  challenge  the  cmi-u " 
your  committee,  as  it  did  the  American  manufacturers  in  this  industry,  wh"  •** 
to  even  admit  the  possibility  of  their  correctness  until  receiving  the  infornu:  * 
September  last  that  a  German  export  company  in  Berlin,  by  name  the  Am^-j 
were  exporting  to  the  American  Steel  Export  Co. ,  of  New  York,  extremely  lare**-  ~ 
ties  of  glass  vacuum,  or  thermostatic,  containers  and  complete  vacuum "foottks  ■'  > 
type  used  for  this  statement  on  invoices  of  7  marks  each  for  the  glass  vacusja 
tamers  and  17  marks  each  for  the  complete  vacuum  bottles,  our  information  k*-^. 
the  effect  that  the  metal  cases  on  these  goods  were  of  the  full  aluminum  type.   ■  • : 
inquiry,  both  in  New  York  and  in  Germany,  we  were  informed  that  the  Amr*- 
in  Berlin,  were  not  manufacturers  of  vacuum  products,  but  that  they  purcha**.  -  - 
goods  of  German  manufacturers. 

You  will  further  note  that  these  bottles,  after  supposedly  paying  a  mannhrr/*  • 
profit  to  the  German  manufacturers  as  producers  and  the  Atnstea  Co.  as  e*T«*#* 
and  after  paving  the  present  rate  of  tariff  for  entry  into  this  country,  are  *h*^  * 
for  sale  by  the  United  Vacuum  Bottle  Stores  (Inc!),  after  supposedly  payiiKri  r 
to  the  importers,  the  American  Steel  Export  Co.,  at  75  cents  each,  or  mwir. . 
•cents  less  than  the  American  manufacturer's  cost.    (Copy  of  full-page  advert:-*:  " 
of  United  Vacuum  Bottle  Stores  (Inc.)  on  file  with  the  committee.)    We  bj*i  i 
purchased  at  one  of  the  stores  of  this  corporation,  at  retail,  complete  bottles  it '-  •'• 
each,  or  51  cents  less  than  the  American  cost  of  production.    We  offer  this**'*2"?" 
ment  and  the  other  information  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  accuracy  oi  uV  *J 
low  cost  of  the  German  product. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Finance  Committee,  we  have  presented  yon  the  figure*  c 
is  our  opinion,  based  on  the  information  we  have  secured  in  6ermany,  that  p  •*" 
70  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  must  receive  at  the  is 
Congress,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  tariff  protection  on  the  basis •  f  >' 
can  valuation,  or  on  the  basis  of  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates  a  tariff  equal  n  *> 
American  valuation,  in  order  to  continue  the  operation  of  American  factor** 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  following  German  ps\KU>  -  ■ 
rulings: 

Maintaining  the  high  home  purchasing  value  of  the  mark  is  secured  by  fiwtt:- 
edict,  backed  by  public  opinion. 

Cost  prices  on'the  necessities  of  the  wage  earner — such  as  house  rent,  fuel,  i«*i  -"■ 
products,  wearing  apparel,  etc. — are  under  Government  supervision. 

Cost  on  the  requirements  of  labor-employing  firms,  individuals,  and  cwr*cv.  -* 
such  as  factory  rent,  transportation,  fuel,  light,  power,  home-produced  »•  ■- 
rials — are  subject  to  Government  dictation  and  revision. 

Exportation  of  raw  materials  are  by  the  Government  prohibitied,  as  are  bji  - 
tured,  agriculture,  or  food  products  needed  at  home. 

In  the  case  of  a  surplus  of  raw  materials,  the  required  export  license  may  I*  ** 
by  calling  a  conference  between  the  Government  export  license  cnmmittt*  »»• 
accredited  representatives  of  the  industry  affected,  but  in  no  case  will  »  ■  • 
license  issue  for  the  export  of  either  raw  materials  or  manufactured  **n?  ■ 
sold  at  prices  at  least  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  home  sales  value.    It  would  -    - 
that  the  German  law  requiring  its  foreign  customers  to  pay  a  minimuiD  t»: . 
cent  more  for  its  products  than  received  for  the  same  wares  sold  at  horn*  *  * 
efficient  method  of  seeming  the  ]>ayment  by  the  importing  nations  of  the  r*i-**    ■ 
pavments. 


showing  such  great  activity  or  the  German  statistics  of  unemployment  evid«i'  *- 
fact  that  there  are  less  people  unemployed  in  Germany  to-day  than  at  any  tfb-" 
in  the  historv  of  the  nation. 
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he  present  rates  of  duty  as  provided  by  the  bill  before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
tmarize  as  follows: 

rific  duty  of  10  cents  each  on  bottles  of  a  capacity  of  1  pint  or  less $0. 10 

per  cent  ad  valorem  op  American  valuation  (wholesale  selling  price), 

hich  valuation  will  be  $1.10 \ .33 

Total  dutv 43 

m 

y  as  fixed  by  pending  bill  on  foreign  valuation  instead  of  American  val- 
ation: 

Specific  duty .10 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  German,  or  foreign,  wholesale  selling  value, 

17  cents .  05^ 

Total  duty 15-^ 

sent  pending  bill  on  bottles  of  a  capacity  of  more  than  1  pint  is  fixed 

t  a  specific  duty  of  20  cents  each .20 

per  cent  ad  valorem  on  American  valuation  wholesale  selling  price, 

hich  will  be  $1.75 52* 

Total  duty , 72* 

ty  as  fixed  by  pending  bill  on  foreign  valuation  instead  of  American  val- 

ation: 

Specific  duty,  20  cents  each .20 

30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  German,  or  foreign,  selling  value  26  cents » 07TV 

Total  duty "      .  27^ 

Requisite  tariff  required  by  the  vacuum-bottle  industry  in  the  United  States  to  pre- 
tt  closing  of  United  States  plants,  directly  or  indirectly  involving  the  employment 
pproximately  5,000  people,  if  duty  is  to  be  based  on  foreign  value,  is  as  follows: 

all  thermostatic  containers  having  a  capacity  of  1  pint  or  less  a  spe- 

ific  duty  of  33  cents  each $0.  33 

is  t>0  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  German,  or  foreign,  wholesale  sell- 

ng  value  17  cents ." .  10^ 

Total  duty 43^ 

all  thermostatic  containers  having  a  capacity  of  more  than  1  pint  a  spe- 

itic  duty  of  57  cents .57 

d  in  addition  thereto  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  German,  or  foreign, 

elling  value  26  cents .  15-fly 

Total  duty 72TV 

Anything  less  will  be  inadequate,  and  with  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
the  granting  of  the  above  tariff  rates  competition  with  German  manufacturers  will 
sufficiently  keen  to  obviate  any  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  American  vacuum- 
it  le  manufacturers  to  worry  about  the  insignificant  amount  they  will  be  compelled 
;>ay  as  an  internal-revenue  profits  tax  during  1921, 1922,  and  1923.  We  are  informed 
it  at  this  time  the  volume  of  German  bottles  warehoused  in  the  United  States  runs 
o  hundreds  of  thousands  and  that  each  steamer  arriving  from  Germany  adds  to  the 
simulation. 

in  conclusion  will  state  that  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
it  the  large  majority  of  the  American  manufacturers  continue  the  operation  of  their 
tuts,  adequate  tariff  protection  should  be  provided  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Indorsed  by  Manning,  Bowman  Co.,  Menden,  Conn.;  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New 
itain,  Conn.;  Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  American  Thermos  Bottle  Co., 
?w  York,  Norwich,  Conn.,  lluntington,  W.  Va.;  Vineland  Flint  Glass  Works,  Vine- 
id,  X.  J.) 
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lis,  F.  G.,  New  York  City,  hard-rubber  products 4234 

e'   Equity  Association,  moving-picture  films  (exposed) 4288 

,  Harold  L.,  New  York  City,  rabbit  skins  and  hatters'  fur 4135 

ican  Asbestos  Dealers'  Association,  Baltimore,  Md.,  asbestos  shingles 3996 

lean  Bobbinet  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  lace  netting 4205 

ican  Brush  Manufacturers'  Association,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.: 

:\>ilet  brushes 4034 

toothbrushes 4046 

ican  Glue  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  abrasive  cloths  and  papers 4104 

-ican  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  hard-rubDer  products 4234 

-ican  Jewelers'  Protective  Association,  New  York  City,  precious  stones. .  4157 

-ican  Lace  Manufacturers'  Association,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Lever  laces...  4200 
'ican  Manufacturers  of  Imitation  Pearls  and  Fusible  Enamels,  New  York 

y ,  imitation  pearls  and  fusible  enamels 4024 

o  <  ?o.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed) 4329 

»lbee,  Frank  J.,  New  York  City,  pearl  and  agate  buttons 4062 

s  Asbestos  Co.  (Inc.),  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.: 

V  sbestoe  manufactures 3992 

Vsbestos  yarn 4011 

strong,  Charles  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  cork  and  cork  products 4068 

iriation  of  Catholic  Publishers,  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in  Catholic 

ods,  rosaries 4246 

•iation  of  Glove  Importers,  New  York  City,  women's  leather  gloves 4222 

♦iated  Leather  Glove  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  embellished 

ther  gloves 4218 

<*s,  Harry  Paul,  asbestos  manufactures 3983 

State  Film  Co.,  Sharon,  Mass.,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed) 4325 

y-,  Henry  N.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Lever  laces 4185 

t*r,  Charles  A.,  West  New  York,  N.  J.,  embroideries  and  laces 4166 

L-r,  Nathan,  Newark,  N.  J.,  lead  pencils 4257 

Edward  W.,  New  York  City: 

Fiir-felt  hats 4148 

Men's  straw  hats 4028 

rl  Manufacturers'  Association,  New  York  City,  braids  and  trimmings 4162 

uble,  Forrest,  Baltimore,  Md.,  asbestos  shingles 3996 

; mover,  E.  C. ,  pencil  leads 4270 

atour,  J.  E.,  New  York  City,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed) 4327 

ill  Importers'  Association,  New  York  City,  toilet  brushes 4032 

jiboll,  William  V.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  fur-felt  hats 4153 

asro  i  i ut  String  Manufacturing  Association,  catgut,  whip  gut,  and  worm  gut .  4225 

t  Charles  H.,  Sharon,  Mass.,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed) 4309 

lort.  Frederic  R.,  New  York  City,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed) 4331 

ci .  Frederick  M.,  New  York  City,  ornamental  feathers 4125 

>rd,  William  A.,  New  York  City,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed) 4350 

on?,  Jacob,  New  York  Citv,  artificial  flowers  and  feathers 4123 

iitth,  Leopold,  New  York  City,  brierwood  pipes 4357 

nond,  Thomas  J.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  lace  netting 4205 

nn,  Joseph,  Crucible  Co.,  lead  pencils 4263 

#e,  \\\  C.,  jr.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.: 

Asbestos  manufactures 3992 

Asbestos  textiles 4011 

y ton,  Judson,  New  York  City,  hard-rubber  products 1  4233 

tman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed) 4323 

i 
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Emerson,  John,  New  York  City,  moving-picture  films  (exposed) 

Faber.A.  W.  (Inc.),  Newark,  N.  J.,  lead  pencils 

Fear,  Fred,  New  York  City,  matches 

Fernley,  George  A.,  toothbrushes 

Ferst,  M.  A.,  Co.  (Ltd.),  Atlanta,  Ga.,  pencil  leads 

Fillmore,  Edward,  New  York  City,  dressed  and  raw  furs 

Forbes,  Daniel  R.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  photographic  films 

Fox  Film  Corporation,  New  York  City,  moving-picture  films  (exposed) 

France,  Lemuel  J.,  New  York  City,  embroideries  and  laces 

Fulper,  W.  H.,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  bisque  doll  heads 

Furriers'  Association  of  France,  rabbit  skins  and  hatters'  fur 

Gallert,  David  J.,  New  York  City,  imitation  pearl  beads  and  novelty  jewelry  .    J 
General  Abrasive  Co.  (Inc.),  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  crude  artificial  abrasives       a 

Gibson,  W.  B.,  New  York  City,  toilet  brushes •< 

Gilbert,  Alfred  C,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  toyja * 

Grinding  Wheel  Manufacturers'  Association,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y..  crude  artit 

cial  abrasives 

Hartman,  Siegfrid,  moyjmg-picture  films  (exposed) 

Hickey,  Hon.  Andrew  J.,  prepared  foliage 

Hensch,  Fred,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  prepared  foliage 

Hesse,  William  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  fur-felt  hate 

Hyatt,  Dr.  Thaddeus  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  toothbrushes; 

International  Film  Service  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York  City,  moving-picture  fibre 

(unexposed) 4£- 

Johnson,  E.  M.,  New  York  City,  imitation  pearls  and  fusible  enamel* 

Kaufmann,  A.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  leather  bags  and  luggage 

Kaufmann,  K.,  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  leather  bags  and  luggage *~* 

Kirby,  John  J.,  New  York  City,  church  statuary 

Klein,  Emil,  Providence,  R.  I.,  rosaries 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Association  of  America,  New  York  City,  embroid«» 

and  laces 4175,41*: 

Lane,  Thomas  M. ,  New  York  City,  Madeira  embroidery 

Laub,  R.  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  vegetable-ivory  buttons 

Leber,  Samuel  F.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  leather  bass  and  luggage 

Leonhard,  Theodor,  Wax  Co.,  white  bleached  beeswax !  ' 

Lewis,  T.  R.,  New  York  City,  women's  leather  gloves 

Liberty  Lace  and  Netting  Works,  New  York  City,  Lever  laces 

Lilley,  Frank  W.,  lead  pencils \ 

Lindsay  Light  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  gas  mantles 

Littauer,  Lucius  N.,  Gloversville,  N.Y.,  embellished  leather  gloves 

McCready,  Robert  H.,  toys 

MacDonald,  Robert,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  crude  artificial  abrasives 

Macfarland,  G.  S.,  Boston,  Mass.,  moving-picture  films  (unexposed  v 

Mason,  Sidney,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J.,  gas  mantles 

Match  Manufacturers'  Traffic  Bureau.  New  York  City,  match es 

Mayer,  R.  J.,  Paterson,  N .  J.,  white  bleached  beeswax 

Mee,  Thomas  J.,  Chicago,  111.,  catgut,  whip  gut,  and  worm  gut 

Millinery  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  ornamental  feather? 

Monroe,  R.  G.,  New  York  City,  precious  stones 

Morley  Button  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  fiber  and  paper  button? 

Morrison,  John,  jr.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  toilet  brushes 

Mother-of-Pearl  Federated  Committee,  New  York  City,  pearl  and  asate  bm? 

National  Association  of  Felt  Shoe  Manufacturers,  felt  shoes 

National  Association  of  Fur  and  Wool  Felt  Hat  Manufacturers,  fur-felt  hais 
National  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Industry,  New  York  i^ity.  movm. 

picture  films  (exposed) ; 

Naumburg,  Aaron,  New  York  City,  rabbit  skins  and  hatters*  fur 

Neuburger,  Max,  embroideries  and  laces 

New  England  Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths'  Association.  w«*li 

jewelry 

Nicholson,  Ed. ,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ,  asbestos  yarn 

O'Connell,  T.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  plaster  of  Paris  statuettes  and  orurini* 

Oral  Hygiene  Committee  of  Greater  New  York,  toothbrushes 

Path6  Exchange  (Inc.),  New  York  City,  moving-picture  films  tunexpoft-d 

Perkins,  J.  T.,  (Inc.),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  human-hair  press  cloth 

Pfluger,  Joseph  E.,  Akron,  Ohio,  catgut,  whip  gut,  and  worm  gut 
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